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INDEX  OF  SUBJECTS 
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Date     Page 

Accidents,  Coal-mine May  '21  20 

Fatal  railroad Apr.   16  20 

Acetyleno  and  explosions Ai>r.  23  01 

Africa,  Mohaninietlism  in Apr.  oO  29 

New  partition  of May  14  12 

Age  anil  youth,  K.  W.  Howe  on.  May    7  27 

Air-flight  cure lune  18  54 

Air-sailing June    4  2') 

-.ships,  "Docking" hine  18  51 

Airplane,  Wreck  of  Caproni Apr.  30  20 

Airplanes  without  motor Jime    4  25 

Ala.ska  losing  population June  11  12 

Alcohol  consumption,  Britain's.  .May  14  7fi 

Making  industrial May    7  64 

prescription.  Doctors  and. ..  May    7  20 

tax A|)r.  23  20 

America  and  world  regeneration.Jurie  II  28 

American  literary  "rebirth".  .  .   Apr.  23  23 

Americanisms,  W.  Archer  oi\ lune  25  25 

Amusement  charities lune  18  32 

Anatolia,  Wood  scarce  in June  25  23 

Animal  growth.  Thyroid  hastens.  June    4  28 

.\nthrax  from  brushes June  1 1  68 

June  18  22 

Armenia,  The  new Apr.     2  12 

Armenians,  Turks  persecute.  .  .  .June  25  28 

Army  aids  Austrian  prisoners.  .  .Apr.     2  24 

Art,  American  ta.stc  in May  28  30 

cults,  Follett  on  new June  18  27 

Disea.se  in June  18  23 

Insanity  in lune  25  26 

Artists  and  American  subjects  .  .Apr.     2  27 

Arts,  Secretary  of  Fine Apr.  30  26 

Asia,  European  advance  in Apr.  30  8 

Australia,  A  "white" Apr.     9  19 

and  world  trade Apr.  30  19 

Japan  rea.ssures Apr.     2  19 

Australian  mandate Apr.   16  8 

Au.stria,  Allied  aid  for Apr.  23  17 

Conditions  improving  in. .  . .  May  21  19 

Austrian  prisoners.  Army  aids..    Apr.     2  24 

Autoists  and    'road-hypnotism''.June    4  56 

Automobile  brakes .Apr.  30  45 

camping Apr.  30  40 

hill-climbing June  18  58 

show  and  bank-account.  .  .  .Apr.  30  47 

words  from  France June  18  52 

Automobiling  for  nerves .^pr.  30  43 

Nantucket's  fight  against..  .Apr.  30  48 

Aviation  in  Europe,  Conunercial.May  14  78 

Azerbaijan Apr.     2  12 

B 

B.  L.  T.,  Death  of Apr.     9  27 

Ballooning,  Mihtarv  free June  18  56 

Balsa  wood " Apr.  30  23 

Bank  messengers'  temptations.  .Apr.  23  28 

vaults.  Protection  of Apr.     9  20 

Banks  and  lower  interest-rates .  .  June    4  86 

Federal  Reserve June  18  64 

Baseball,  Ruth  epidemic  in June  25  51 

Chri.stian-Buddhist Apr.   16  27 

decision,  Landis's  (!roh J<me  25  56 

outlook May    7  45 


I  Date      Page 

Baseball  reporters,  Eiterary  .  .  .  .Ajir.     9  57 

tiaining  in  Dixie Apr.     9  63 

i'.s.  golf Apr.     9  69 

Batt  le-f ields.  Revisiting Apr.  23  44 

Bear  cub,  Bhaloo Apr.   16  45 

Belgium's  annexed  provinces. ..  .Apr.     9  42 

....May  21  38 

Bell  on  race  suicide,  A.  G May  28  24 

Bible,  American Apr.  23  27 

requirement  at  Harvard.  .  .  .May  28  33 

Bird  think'.^  Can  a Apr.   16  58 

Birth-rate  and  population May  14  24 

Births  and  prices June    4  27 

Bi.son,  Treed  by  a May    7  51 

Blunderer,  The  contrite June    4  33 

Boat-race,  Fishermen's Apr.     9  54 

Bohemians  to  play.  Teaching.  .  .Ai)r.     2  31 

Bolshevism,  Sunday-schools  c.s .  .  Apr.     9  29 

Bonaparte  centennial.  Napoleon. May  21  34 

Book  tests  for  spirits May    7  26 

liooks  of  19-20 May  14  48 

Books,  Recent: 

Around  the  Black  Sea  (Cur- 

ti.s) Apr.     2  12 

Beauty  and  the  Bolshevist 

(xMiller) Apr.     2  62 

Bible,  The  American   (Bal- 

lantine) Apr.  23  27 

Brimming  Cup,  The  (Fisher)June  11  57 
Companions,          Feathered, 
Furred,  and  Scaled  (Don- 
ald)   Apr.  10  45 

Dangerous  Inheritance,  The 

(Forrester) Apr.  23  52 

Diary  of  a  Sportsman  Natu- 
ralist in  India  (Stebbing)  .May    7  51 
English  Wife  in  Berlin,  An 

(Blucher) Apr.     2  64 

Grey     Room,     The     (Phill- 

potts) June  11  54 

Kingdom  Round  the  Corner 

(Dawson) June  11  58 

Ladv  Lillith  (McKenna).  .   Apr.  23  54 
Life'of  ^^"hitelaw  Reid  (Cor- 

tissoz) June  11  46 

Eittle  Town,  The  (Douglass)Apr.     9  34 

Mirrors  of  Downing  Street.  .June  11  39 
INIr.    Doolcy   in   Peace  and 

War  (Dunne) June  25  55 

Old   Man's  Youth   and  the 
Young    Man's    Old    Age 

(De  Morgan) May  14  56 

Orange  -  Yellow     Diamond, 

The  (Fletcher) Apr.  23  57 

Outline  of  History  (Wells).. Apr.     2  52 

.Apr.     9  30 

.May    7  32 
Plantation      Game      Trails 

(Rutledge) May  21  44 

Poor  Wise   Man,   A    (Rine- 

hart ) June  1 1  48 

Port  of  New  York  (Rush) .    May  28  44 
Principles  of  Human  Geog- 
raphy (Huntington-Cush- 

ing) Apr.  23  56 


Books,  Recent:  Date    Page 

Recollect  ions     of     Empress 

Eugenie  (Filon) May  14  50 

Reid,      Fife     of     Whitelaw 

(Cortis.soz) June  1 1  40 

Sanmel   Lyle,  Criminologist 

(Crabb)' Apr.     2  66 

Sand  Doctor,  The  (Mulder)  .June  1 1  58 

Seed  of  the  Sun  (Irwin).  .  .  .Apr.     9  25 

Tragic  Bride,  The  (Young)    June  11  60 

Borax,  Mountain  of June  25  61 

Boys,  Tempted Apr.  23  28 

British-American  oil  interests.  .   Apr.  16  17 

and  I'Yench  conflicts June    4  11 

call  for  radicalism June  18  20 

coal  strike Apr.   16  10 

"industrial  revolution".  .  .  .Apr.  23  14 

-Japanese  alliance Apr.  16  16 

middle  class May    7  16 

miners,  American  labor  on  .  .Apr.  30  10 

press  on  Ireland Apr.     2  20 

-Russian  trade  agreement..   Apr.     2  14 

...Apr.   16  15 

taxes Apr.     2  80 

Britain,  Antivaccination  in May  14  26 

Japan  and  America May  21  17 

Eiving  co.sts  in June  25  64 

Britain's  alcohol  consumption. .  .May  14  76 

Briton  on  American  shipping Jvme  11  19 

Brown,  Colvin  B June    4  49 

Brushes,  Anthrax  from Jime  11  68 

June  18  22 

Buddha,-  Living May    7  30 

Buddhist-Christian  baseball ....  Apr.  16  27 

Building  falls  from  vibration June    4  27 

revival Apr.     9  7 

Burnett's  Japanese  poem,  Mrs.  .Apr.     2  28 

Burroughs,  Death  of  John Apr.  16  23 

on  modern  poetry Apr.  23  22 

Business  and  freight-rates Apr.  30  8 

failures June  11  74 

No  "return  to  normal"  .  .  .  .Apr.  30  57 


Cabinet  Secretary  of  Fine  Arts.  .Apr. 

of  Welfare Apr. 

Cafeteria,  Westinghouse Apr. 

Calcium  oxychlorid  for  cement.  .May 
California's  Japanese  in  story.  .    Apr. 

Camouflage,  l''at  her  of June 

Camping,  Automobile .Apr. 

Canadian  sales  tax May 

Candelilla  plant.  Wax  from June 

Car,  Non-telescoping  railroad.  .   Apr. 

Carnock,  Ford June 

Cari)entier  in  training June 

Catholi(;  envoy  to  Rome Apr. 

No June 

and  Protestant  propaganda. Apr. 
Cement  set  quickly,  Cal  makes.  May 
Central-American  Federation.  .  June 
Chamber  of  Commerce  activities,June 

Chaplin,  Shakespeare  and June 

Charities,  Amusement June 

Chesterton,  Omaha  criticizes Apr. 
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Date     Page 

Child  relief  in  Central  Europe.  .  .Apr.  30  29 

Children,  Rearing  thoroughbred. j\Iav  14  24 

Children's  food Apr.  30  21 

China,  American  agents  in May  28  23 

Ending  gambling  in  Canton .  June  25  29 

Famine  district  in June    4  44 

relief May  28  32 

and  Japanese-American  war.  June  18  19 

on  America  and  Japan May    7  17 

China's  election  scandals June  18  17 

fertile  desert  du.st May    7  22 

ramshackle  republic June  25  IS 

Christian  newspaper  dies May  21  30 

Church  affiliation,  Criniiiuds'  .  .  .May  28  34 

and  disarmament lune    4  34 

and  social  revolution lune  18  30 

converts.  Unready lune  11  30 

Labor  welcomes Apr.  23  28 

laymen  on  ministers Apr.   16  27 

ministers'  low  salaries Apr.  30  30 

music,  Russian May  21  29 

World  Movement  end,  Inter-May  14  34 

Churches  to  save  world Apr.  1(5  28 

Beauty  in Apr.     9  30 

Churchgoers,  College  students. . .  Apr.     2  32 

Circus-owner,  J.  F.  Robinson.  .  .June  25  43 

Cliff-dwellers,  Stone-dust  and.  .  .Apr.  30  54 

Climatic  changes Apr.  23  20 

Clothing  for  European  children.. May    7  29 

Cloudbursts June  25  21 

Coal-mine  fatalities May  21  20 

supply  and  prices May  21  13 

Coalometer Apr.     2  7(5 

Coblenz,  Soldier  financiers  in.  .  .May  14  44 

Cohen,  Reuben Apr.  23  48 

Cold  as  a  growth  stimulant Apr.  16  21 

College  students  churchgoers. ..  .Apr.     2  32 

teaching.  Impoverished  ....  Apr.  30  27 

Colleges,  Dancing  and  dre.ss  at. . .  May  14  9 

...May  21  27 

Colombia's  claims  .settled May    7  10 

Colonial  architecture Apr.     9  24 

Commerce,  Hoover  on  world. . .  .June  11  13 

Community  home  bureaus May     7  29 

Congressmen,  Profe.ssions  of ...  .  Apr.  23  36 

Connecticut,  Trumbull  papers  to. May  28  31 

Con.stantinople,  Need  in Apr.  23  27 

Copper-mines  closed May  14  77 

Cotton,  Financing June  11  74 

Counterfeiting  a  lost  art June    4  53 

Country  problem Apr.     9  34 

Crime  and  the  movies May    7  19 

Criminals,  Religious May  28  34 

Cuban  adventurer  Pote June  18  46 

game  Jai-Alai Apr.     9  61 

Cuckoo,  Solomon  Eagle  on  the.  .June    4  33 

Curie  to  visit  America,  Mme.  . .  .Apr.     2  36 

D 

Damming  stream  with  water-hose  June  25  21 

Dancing  and  dress.  Poll  on May  14  9 

May  21  27 

Daugherty  on  the  election,  H.  M.Apr.     9  40 

Davis,  James  John Apr.     9  51 

Debts,  To  refund  war- Apr.     9  11 

Deer,  Watching  wild May  21  44 

Denby,  Edwin Apr.     2  43 

Denmark's  international  school.  .June  18  31 

Dew,  Photographs  of Apr.     9  23 

Disarmament,  Church  and June    4  34 

Japan  on May    7  18 

on  American June  11  17 

winning  at  Washington ....  June  11  7 

Di-sease  in  art June  18  23 

"              June  25  26 

signs  and  .symptoms June  11  66 

Divorce  rate,  Apierica's May    7  28 

Doctors' alcohol  prescription May    7  20 

ideals  and  rewards June  18  24 

Dog,  President  Harding's May  21  51 

Dogs'  habit  of  chasing June  18  25 

Doll,  Talking Apr.  23  23 

Dollar  as  standard Apr.  23  66 

Dorsey,  on  peonage.  Governor... May  14  17 

stirs  up  Georgia June    4  19 

Drama,  Coming  muck-rake May    7  24 

Happy  endings  in June  25  27 

revived,  Greek May    7  25 

Dramas,  Revival  of  older Apr.     2  27 

Dress  and  dancing.  Poll  on May  14  9 

Religious  press  on May  21  27 


Date 
Drug  fiends.  Prohibition  and  . . .  .Apr.   16 

Dukes  in  prison,  Sir  Paul Apr.     9 

Duse's  retiuii,  Eleonora Jime  11 

Dust,  China's  fertile May     7 

-explosions  . Apr.     9 

Dutch-American  oil  controversy. May  21 

E 

Edi.son's  questionnaire May  28 

Educational:  Country  problem.  .Apr.     9 

Egg  containers Apr.   16 

Egypt,  Remedies  in  old lune  11 

Egyptian  suspicion  of  Brit.-iin.  .  .May  28 

Einstein  in  Aincrica \\n\   16 

Einstein's  followers,  Lodge  on.  .  .  A[)r.     9 

theory  questioned lune    4 

Electric  dust-explosions A])r.     9 

protection  of  vaults Apr.     9 

Electrical  rank  of  States Apr.  23 

Emotions,  Measuring Apr.     2 

Engineer  on  i)oetry lune  25 

Engineering,  Unexpected  in Apr.  23 

Engli.sh  as  operatic  language.  .  .  .May  7 
Etchings  of  Eileen  A.  Soper.  .  .  .June  11 
European  advance  in  Asia Apr.  30 

trade  on  barter  basis May  28 

Europe's  intellectuals  in  need  .  .June  11 
Explosions,     Air,     \\at,(!r,     and 

acetylene Apr.  23 

Dust- Apr.     9 

Eye  and  sleep May    7 

F 

Farm-hfe  problem Apr.     9 

Farmers  as  criminals May  21 

Home  bureau  for May    7 

need  protective  tariff Apr.  30 

Union Apr.  30 

Fatigue,  Causes  of May    7 

Fatness,  Perils  of Apr.     2 

Federal  Reserve  System June  18 

Trade  Commission  re[)ort .  .Apr.  30 

Fertilizer,  Salt  as Apr.  23 

Finland,  Temperance  in May  14 

Fire-insurance  reforms lune  25 

Fire-ho.se  burns June  11 

Fireproof  materials,  Testing.  .  .  .Apr.     2 

Fishermen's  race Apr.     9 

Fishing,  Tuna Apr.  16 

Fly,  Spring  house- Apr.  23 

Food,  Children's Apr.  30 

for  monkeys,  Human May  28 

Foreign  exchange  for  tnivelers..  .Apr.   16 
-language  press  on  immigra- 
tion   May  28 

-trade  credits Apr.  16 

decreasing,  America's.  .June    4 

Forest-Protection  ^^'eek May  21 

Foresters  reclaim  waste-lands.  .  .May  14 

Forests,  Louisiana  boys  plant .  .  .  May  14 

France,  German  Embassy  in ...  .  Apr.     9 

Railway  reconstruction  in. .  .  May  28 

sends  Viviani  to  America. .  .Apr.     9 

France's  new  foreign  policy Apr.     9 

new  towns June  11 

Eraser's  "Hamilton,"  J.  E May  21 

French  automobile  words June  18 

battle-fields.  Revisiting Apr.  23 

-British  conflicts June    4 

colored  troops  exonerated..  .June  25 
invitation  to  Mr.  Hackett.  .June  25 

on  American  art  taste May  28 

on  German  poverty Apr.  30 

sales  tax May    7 

Freight-rates,  High Apr.  30 

Wheat June  18 

Fur  frauds May  28 

G 

Gambling  in  Canton,  Ending.  .  .  Jime  25 
Gandhi,  Indian  monk,  M.  K. .  .   Apr.     2 

....  May  28 
Gary  attacks  unionism,  Judge. .  .  May    7 

Gas,  Waste  of  helium Apr.     9 

Gasoline,  Synthetic .  May  28 

Georgia,  Dorsey  stirs  up June    4 

Peonage  in Apr.  16 

Jime  18 

to  fight  peonage May  14 
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Date     Pago 

Georgia,  Soviet  ized May    7  17 

Ru.ssia  tlu'catens Apr.     2  21 

Georgian  Republic Aj)r.     2  12 

German  appeal,  Reply  to Apr.   16  5 

delegates  to  London Apr.  23  38 

Emba.ssv  in  Paris Apr.     9  49 

films.  Menace  of May  14  28 

guns,  Cutting  up May    7  23 

indemnity  payment June    4  82 

Masonic  proffers.  ." lune    4  22 

movies,  Gloomy Apr.  30  25 

poverty,  French  on Apr.  30  1(5 

propaganda Apr.  23  1(5 

side  of  reparations Apr.  30  15 

war-criminals,  'I'rial  of June  25  10 

Germany  accepts  terms May  21  7 

American  policy  tow;  nl.  .  .    Apr.   1(5  5 

trade  with May  28  65 

and  Silesian  plebi.scit  e Apr.     2  18 

May  14  23 

Communi.sm  in Apr.     9  13 

"  18 

Disguised  imports  from  ....  June  25  62 

must  pay  indemnity May  14  14 

undersells.  How June  18  62 

"winning  the  peace" May  21  10 

Germany's  "black  horror"  faded. June  25  14 

claims  to  Shakesp(>are May  28  31 

intended  i)enalties May  21  18 

new  foreign  markets May  28  23 

trade  among  neutrals May  21  19 

Gibbons,  James,  Cardinal Apr.  23  2(5 

Girls,  Runaway June  11  29 

Glue Apr.  23  19 ' 

Goethe's  house  neglected June    4  32 

Golf,  British  beats  American. .  .  .June  25  58 

2'.s-.  baseball Apr.     9  68 

Gold  import.  Large May  21  62 

Ciorki's  appeal  for  scholars June   11  27 

Government    departments    reor- 
ganized   June    4  13 

"guesser" Apr.   16  34 

Grain  by  suction,  Moving Apr.     2  24 

-growers'  union Apr.  30  13 

Greek  drama  revived  in  SiciU'.  .  .  May    7  25 

-Turkish  War ".  .  .  .  Apr.     9  14 

June  18  16 

Grozier,  Richard June  25  34 

(Jun-carrying  and  crime June  25  30 

Guns,  Cutting  up  German May    7  23 

H 

Hackett's  triumph  in  Paris June  25  27 

Hair,  Infected.     ti<-e  Brushes. 

Haiti  charges  misrule June  18  12 

Hamilton,  Eraser's  .statue  of .  .  .  .May  21  26 

Hampden  in  Shakespearian  roles.  June    4  30 

Handwork  for  ment  al  defectives .  June    4  28 

"Happy  endings"  in  drama June  25  27 

Hap.sburgs,  Himgary  against June  25  16 

Mishaps  of Apr.   16  12 

Harding,  A  week  with  .  ; May  14  38 

election,|Daugherty  on Apr.     9  40 

Harding's  English May  21  25 

foreign  poUcy May  28  9 

golf May    7  57 

peace  plans Apr.  23  5 

reply  to  Cierman  appeal.  ..  .Apr.   16  5 

Harvard,  Bible  required  at May  28  33 

Harvey,  George Apr.  23  32 

Harvey's  London  speech,  George.  June  18  10 

Hays,  Will  H June  18  36 

restores  free  press June  11  11 

Heahh  centers Apr.     9  71 

of  human  race June  11  23 

Height,  Heredity  and June  11  70 

Helium  gas  wasted Apr.     9  76 

Hen  changes  color Jtme  18  24 

Hiccup  and  sleeping  sickness ....  June  1 1  72 

Hofmann  on  music  standards,  ,1 .  .  May  14  29 

Home  and  income Apr.  23  64 

bureau  for  farmers May    7  29 

Hoover  on  world  trade June  11  13 

Hoover's  study  of  engineering. .  .Apr.     2  23 
Horsehair.     See  Brushes. 

Hose  burns,  Fire- Jime  11  21 

House  of  paper Jtme  11  22 

Orpen  on  Colonel Apr.  23  25 

Houses,  Colonial Apr.     9  25 

on  wheels June  11  20 

Housing  problem .\pr.     9  7 
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Date    Page 

Hunmu  race  detorionitinp luiir  11     23 

thoroughbiods,  Kcarinp.  .  .  .May  14 

Hungarian  revenge  in  sculpture..  A])!-.     2 

Hungary  against  the  Ha|)shuru;s..lune  25 

and  the  "Little  Entente'..  .June    4 

Hap.>burg  failure  in Apr.  16 

Huxley's  thyroid  experiments.  .  .June    4 

I 

Idaho's  memorial  statue M.iy  11 

Innnigrants,  N (-gleet  of Apr.  30 

Iininigration  Hill,  Johnson  3  per 

,  <-t'nt May    7 

Toreign-language  press  on.  .May  28 

Income  and  cost  of  hoiii(> \]n-.  23 

India,  Lord  Heading,  and  Candhi.ALiy  2S 
Indian  •"brown  Christianity".  .    June  11 

gift  for  agriculture. . . ." Ahiy  14 

moiik  tJundhi .\pr.     2 

May  28 

weaving May    7 

Indianapolis  policewomen A))!-.  23 

Industry,  \\aste  in June  IS 

Ingres,  Jean  Auguste ,  .,  .June  25 

Insanity  in  art.     See  Art. 

Insurance  in  1020,  Life- May  28 

reforms,  P^ire- June  25 

Interchiirch     World     Movement 

end May  14 

Interest  rates,  Lower June    4 

Inventions,  Arrested June  11 

Investors,  Small Apr.     2 

Ireland,  Briti.sh  press  on Apr.     2 

Home  rule  in May    7 

Ireland's  '"bitterness  of  hfc".  .  .  .June  18 

Irish-Americans,  British  on .June  25 

elections,  Results  of June  11 

terror,  American  report  on.  .Apr.  23 

Island,  Dynamiting  an June  18 

nations  of  Pacific Apr.  16 

Italy's  Fasdsli Apr.  16 

and  Socialists June  11 

political  crisis Jtme    4 

J 

Jai-Ahii,  Cuban  game Apr.     9  61 

Japan,  Britain,  and  America  .  .  .May  21  17 

China  on  America  and May    7  17 

Christian-Buddhist  baseball. .\pr.  16  27 

MiUtarism  in May  14  22 

on  disarmament May    7  IS 

.June  11  17 

on  Yap  protest Apr.  30  17 

reassures  Au.stralia Apr.     2  19 

to  give  up  Shantung June  11  10 

Japanese  war,  China  and June  18  19 

baseball May    7  48 

-British  alliance Apr.  16  16 

mandate Apr.  16  8 

problemjin  fiction Apr.     9  25 

relations  with  Turkey May    7  18 

Japan's  movie  censorship ^lay  28  29 

Jenkins,  C.  Francis Apr.  30  38 

Jews  in  Palestine May  28  12 

Arabs  oppose Apr.  16  17 

K 

Ivreisler,  London  welcomes June  25     25 

L 

Labor  and  wage-decrease May  21  11 

and  waste  in  industry June  18  14 

Church  and June  18  30 

conflicts  in  Scandinavia.  .  .  .June  25  19 

democracy  among  packers ..  Apr.     2  14 

Fatigue  from May    7  61 

New  Secretary  of Apr.     9  52 

on  British  miners Apr.  30  10 

-unionism,  Gary  attacks. . .  .May    7  7 

-unions,  Europe's  Christian .  June  18  32 

welcomes  church Apr.  23  28 

Labor's  "revolution,"  British.  .  .Apr.  23  14 

"war"  in  West  Virginia Mav  28  16 

"  Laddie  Boy,"  President's  dog. . May  21  51 

Landis's  Groh  decision,  Judge.  .  .June  25  5(5 

Laurens,  Jean  Paul .  .Apr.  30  24 

Lawyers  in  Congress Apr.  23  36 

League,  Harding  rejects Apr.  23  5 
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Date     Page 

Lenine,  ^'anderlip  oil         May     7  45 

Liberty  bonds,  biteresi  on June  IS  62 

Life,  Uork  and  length  of May  21  21 

Lighting,  Moonlight  town May  14  26 

"I'iliom" May  21  24 

Lions,  Photographing Apr.   16  42 

"  Little  Entente"  and  ex-Emperor 

Cliarles June    4  22 

Lloyd  CIeorg(>,  Pol(>s  on May  28  14 

Locust-trees  for  waste-lands.  .  .  .May  14  2^7 

Lodg<>  on  Einstein's  followers.  .  .Apr.     9  72 

London  Conference Apr.     9  1() 

Louisiana,  Boys  reforesting May  14  25 


Datfi 


M 


Mail-ord(>r  businc: 


May 


7 
11 
30 


Ahuichester  (iuardian  centenary. June 

INLuidate  jx-rplexities Apr. 

Majjs: 

Africa Apr.  30 

"     May  14 

Armenia Apr.     2 


Asia Apr.  30 

Asia  Minor Apr.     9 

Australia Apr.     9 

"       Apr.  16 

Azerbaijan Apr.     2 

China  famine  di.slrict May  28 

Colombia ^lay    7 

France May  14 

Georgia  in  Eurojx' Apr.     2 

May    7 

Germany May  14 

Pacific,  Islands  of Apr.  16 

Palestine May  28 

May  28 

Silesia Apr.     2 

"     May  28 

Spain June  11 

United     States-Cuba,     tele- 
phone  May  28 

elect  rical  energy Apr.  23 

West  Virginia May  28 

Work!  League  of  Nations.  .  .Apr.  23 

McCoy,  Joseph  S Apr.  16 

Measuring  emotions Apr.     2 

Memorial,  Idaho's  soldier May  14 

Memphis  dynamites  island June  18 

Mental  defectives'  handwork..  .  .June    4 

Mercanton's  movies,  Louis June  11 

^Merchant  marine  pay,  Making.  .June  25 
Middle  classes,  \\'eaknesses  of..  .May    7 

Ministers,  Laymen  on Apr.  16 

low  salaries Apr.  30 

Missions,  Gift  to  Indian May  14 

Mohammedanism  in  Africa Apr.  30 

Money  standard.  Dollar  as Apr.  23 

Monkeys,  Human  food  for May  28 

Moonlight  town-lighting May  14 

Motor  homes June  11 

Movie  censorship,  Japan's May  28 

finance June    4 

making,  Mercanton's  "real"June  11 

man,  Original Apr.  30 

myths  and  facts May    7 

reform May  14 

Movies,  Crime  and May    7 

Darkne.'is  in Apr.     2 

for  healthier  womanhood.  .  .June  25 

German Apr.  30 

"       May  14 

Shakespeare  and June  18 

Music,  Russian  church May  21 

standards  high.  Keeping..  .  .May  14 
Musicians,  Gild  for June    4 


Nantucket  fights  automobiles.  .  .Apr.  30 

Napoleon  centennial May  21 

war  art  ist June  1 1 

Navaho  weaving May    7 

Naval  Appropriations  l^ill June  11 

Navy  in  the  Pacific Apr.     2 

Near-Ea.st  Relief  results ...  .May  21 

Nebraska's  poet  laureate May  14 

Negro  peonage.     See  Peonage. 

Negroes  and  Tulsa  riot June  18 

Neihardt,  John  G May  14 


72 
24 
17 

29 
13 
12 
13 

9 
14 
19 

9 
13 
32 
10 
14 
13 
17 
14 

9 
12 
13 
18 
14 
15 

26 
21 
16 
7 
34 
25 
30 
22 
28 
42 
12 
16 
27 
30 
33 
29 
66 
27 
26 
20 
29 
83 
42 
38 
38 
32 
19 
49 
29 
25 
28 
28 
29 
29 
33 


48 
34 
25 
24 
7 
16 
30 
31 

7 
31 


Nerves,  \\  hat  to  do  for 

Newspaper  dies.  Christian.  .  . 
New  \ Ork  prohibition  enforci 
meni 

Snuiggliiig  in 

Nicholai  on  .\merica,  Bishoj). 

Nickel  smelt e<l  by  accidenl  ...  

Norway,  Labor  conflicts  in June  25 

Norwegian-Spanish  trade May  14 

Niu".ses,  Goocl    May  21 


June 
.May 
Ai)r. 
Mav 
May 
Jiuie 
May  14 


5 


Page 

:() 

12 
34 
44 
28 
47 
19 
22 
9'> 


O 

Oil    eonlroversy,     Dutch-Amer- 

i<"an May  21 

inleresis,  Hritisli-American.. Apr.  Hi 
Operatic  language,  JMiglish  as.  .  .May    7 

Organization,  Iwils  of Ai)r.  23 

Orpen  on  House  and  Wilson,  W.Apr.  23 

Orpen's  "Chef,  '  Sir  William lime  18 

Oxygen,  Cutting  steel  with Apr.     2 


Pacific,  Island  nations  of Apr.  16 

Packers'  industrial  democraciy. .  .Apr.     2 

Paddock,  Charles  W June  25 

Paints,  Testing Apr.  16 

Palestine,  The  Zionists' May  28 

Arabs  oppose  Zionists Apr.   16 

Panama  Canal  traffic,  19'20 Apr.  23 

Paper  house June  11 

Paris,  Tourist  expenses  in Apr.  23 

Partridges,  Baby May  21 

Patents  for  one  thing.  Many. . .  .Apr.  30 
Pawnbroker,  Adventures  of  a.  .  .Apr.  23 

Peace  plans,  Harding's Apr.  23 

Peonage  in  Georgia .  Apr.  16 

"  May  14 

"  ..June    4 

Bright  side  of June  18 

Pershing's  posit  ion ,  ( ieneral May    7 

Phihppine  investigation June    4 

Philippines,  (Jondit  ions  in June    4 

Plays,  Revival  of  okler Apr.     2 

Pneumatics  grain  conveyor Apr.     2 

Poet,  A  plea  for  the June    4 

Americo-Japanese Apr.     2 

laureate,  Nebra.ska's May  14 

Poetry,  Burroughs  on  modern. .  .Apr.  23 
Poetry,  Current: 

Antiquarian  Queries  (G.  S. 

B.) May  28 

April  (Freeman) June    4 

Bal.'ad    of    the    Volunteers 

(Anon.) Apr.  23 

Ballade   of   Spring's  Unrest 

(B.  L.  T.) Apr.     9 

Battle-Blind  (McKay) May  14 

Bol.sheviks'11   C!it  You,  The 

(Peterson) June  11 

Boston  (Yerxa) May  21 

Bulls    in    Seville    (Rauten- 

strauch) Apr.     2 

Canopus  (B.  L.  T.) Apr.     9 

Case   for   the    Miners,    The 

(Sassoon) June    4 

Circus,  The  (Jacot) June    4 

Citizens  of  No  Man's  Land 

(MontgomenO May  21 

Debtor  (Teasdale) June  18 

Declaration     of     Hostilities 

(Richardson) Apr.  30 

Dusk  (Anon.) Apr.     9 

Evanescence  (Runbeck). .  .  .  June    4 

Fascist i  (Littlefield) May  21 

First  Sun.set  and  Star-Rise 

(Graves) Apr.  30 

Flower,  The  (De  la  Mare).  .Apr.  23 

Forefathers  (Blunden) May    7 

Friend      of      John      Keats 
(Stuart) Apr 


16 
June  25 


Fugitive,  The  (Benet) 
Grace    of   Our    Ix>rd    Je.sus 

Christ  (G.  ^L  IL) .Apr: 

Hawk,  The  (Sanders) June 

Holy  Week  (Diivila) ......  .Apr. 

Homebound  (Auslander)  —  May 
In  an  Old  Street  (Mortonl .  May 
In  Praise  of  Wine  (Williams)May 
iDvocation  (B.  L.  T.) Apr. 
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Poetry,  Current:  Date    Page 

"It  Must  Not  Be  Again" 

(Hageman)   June  18  34 

Lament  of  the  Demobilized 

(Brittain) Apr.     7  32 

Last  Infirmity,  The  (BeU).  .Apr.     9  32 
Le  Notre;    or    Neptune    in  • 

Chains  (Sitwcll) June    4  38 

Let  Me  Live  Out  My  Years 

(Neihardt) ..May  14  31 

Life  in  the  Interior  (Varclla). Apr.     2  34 

Mandarin  lleil  (Fletcher) . . .  May  21  32 

MantiUa,  The  (Carrerc) ....  Apr.     2  34 

Memorial  Day  1021  (PhiHpp)  June  18  34 

Middle  Years,  The  (Fickc) .  .  May  14  36 
Midnight  on  Broadway  (Sas- 

soon) May    7  32 

Modern         Dispen-sables 

(Punch) May  21  32 

Nausikaa  (DriscoU) June  11  32 

Noblesse  Oblige  (Iphani) .  .June  25  32 

Nomenclature  (Benct) May  21  32 

Old  Quadrilles,  The  (Hoag- 

land) June  11  32 

Our  Soldier  Dead  (Donner) .  June  18  34 

Outlaw,  The  (Service) May  28  36 

Poppies  (Chrisman) May  14  36 

Prayer  of  Thanksgiving,  A 

(Rivola) Apr.  16  30 

Rebelhon  (Farnsworth) ....  May  14  36 
Rhymetl    Review    of    "The 
Outline  of  History  "  (Ncw- 

berrv) May    7  32 

Shadow  of  Dant(>,  A  (Fiokl) .  June  11  32 

Silver  Birches  (B.  L.  T.) ....  Apr.     9  32 

Song,  A  (Sackville) Apr.  30  32 

Songs  (Whiteside) June  25  32 

Sons  of  Battle  (B.  L.  T.) .  .  .Apr.     9  32 
Spring  from  a  Window  (HHU)Apr.  15  30 
Spring  in  the  Bronx   (Lud- 
low)   May  28  36 

Storm     on     Fifth     Avenue 

(Sassoon) May    7  32 

Simdown  (B.  L.  T.) Apr.     9  32 

'i'heocritus  (Caughey) June  11  32 

To  Mary  in  Heaven  (.\non.).Apr.  23  30 
Tortoi.se    in    Eternity,    The 

(Wylie) Ai)r.  30  32 

Trade  with  Russia  (Thomas) Apr.     9  12 

Trumpets  (Martvr) Apr.  16  30 

Twilight     Walk,"    Peking 

(Black) Apr.  16  30 

Two  Mothers,  The  (Pato).. Apr.     2  34 

Village  Mavor,  The  ( Wpez) .  Apr.     2  34 

Violets  (Nelson) June    4  38 

Warning  (Burr) May  28  36 

Ways  of  Love  (Deutsch).  .  .June  11  32 

We  Who  Stay  (Stokes) June  25  32 

Where  the  War  Was  Won 

(Armstrong) Apr.  30  32 

Who's  Who  in  Heaven  (Sit- 
well) Apr.  23  30 

Wild  Swans  (Ogilvie) Apr.  30  32 

Wilson's  Prayer  (Edgerton). June  18  34 

Wisdom,  The  (Collins) May  28  36 

Poetrv,  Engineer  on June  25  23 

Russian  Bolshevik Apr.  30  26 

PolandandSilesian  plebiscite  ..  .Apr.     2  18 

...May  14  23 

on  Silesian  controversy May  28  14 

Policewomen,  Indianapolis Apr.  23  41 

Poll  on  dancing  and  dress May  14  9 

May  21  27 

on  immigration May  28  19 

Ponzi,  Exposer  of Tune  25  34 

Potato  flour June  25  22 

Press,  Restoring  the  radici.l.  .  .  .June  11  11 

Price  cut,  Steel Apr.  30  56 

decline Apr.  16  60 

Prices  and  h»irths June    4  27 

High  retail Apr.  30  5 

"          .June    4  18 

Wholesale June  25  65 

Prize-fight,  Dooley  on June  25  55 

Prohibition  and  doctors'  prescrip- 
tions  May    7  20 

and  drug  fiends Apr.  16  19 

enforcement.  New  ^'ork.    .   Apr.  23  12 

.May    7  34 

Protestant  propagamla. \pr.     2  30 

Pueblo  flood June  18  13 

Punishment,  School Apr.     9  23 


Q 


Quinn  war-memorial. 


Date     Page 
.Apr.  23     24 


Race  deterioration . June  11 

riot  in  Tulsa June  18 

suicide.  Bell  on May  28 

Radium,  Properties  of Apr.     2 

Uses  of May    7 

"      June    4 

Railroad-car,  Non-telescoping. .  .Apr.  23 

fatalities Apr.  16 

freight-rat  cs Apr.  30 

train.  Derailing May    7 

Swedish  " jcrklcss"  .  .  .  .June    4 

waste May    7 

denied May  28 

vs.  ship  and  truck June    4 

Railway  reconstruction  in  Inuice 

and  Belgium May  28 

Red  Cross,  Clothing  for May    7 

Relativity,  Lodge  on Apr.     9 

Religion,  Wells's  history  as Apr.     9 

Religious  press  on  morals May  21 

Rickard,  "Tex" .June  25 

Road  homes.  Motor June  11 

hypnotism June    4 

scales  for  trucks May  21 

Robinson,  "Governor"  John  F.  .June  25 

Rodriguez,  Jose  L June  18 

Roofing,  Shingles  and  otJier.  .  .  .Apr.  30 

Rousselot,  Abbe  Jean May    7 

Rusinia,  New  Republic  of June  25 

Russia,  British  spy  in Apr.     9 

resumes  silver  coinage June    4 

threatens  Georgia Apr.     2 

Vanderlip  on May    7 

Russian  antichurch  propaganda.  May  21 

Bolshevik  poet  ry Apr.  30 

Bolshevism's  failure June  18 

-British  trade  agreement  .  .  .Apr.     2 

church  music May  21 

leaders,  Strife  among May  14 

money.  Sale  of  "Romanoff "June  25 

peasants,  Soviet  izing Apr.  30 

policy,  Lenine's  new June    4 

refugees,  Hopes  of Apr.  23 

trade Apr.  16 

Hughes  on Apr.     9 


S 

Salt  as  fertilizer \i)r.  23 

Scales  for  trucks,  lioad May  21 

Scandinavian  labor  conflicts.  .  .  .June  25 

Scent,  Curiosities  of June  18 

School,  Denmark's  international.  June  18 

of  Childhood  "  Play-work  ".  June  25 

punishment Apr.     9 

Schools,  Federal  aid  for Apr.  16 

Scott,  Charles  Prestwich June  11 

Screw-drivers June    4 

Sculpture,  Hungarian Apr.     2 

Seamen's  Church  Institute ^Iay  28 

Secretary  of  Une  Arts  needed.  .Apr.  30 

of  Welfare  needed Apr.  30 

Selenium  oxychlorid Apr.     9 

Serbian  Bishop  on  America June  11 

Shakespeare  and  Chaplin June  18 

No  smoking  in Apr.  16 

Novelties  in Apr.     2 

productions.  Statistics  of .  .  .  May  28 
Shantung,  Jajian  to  give  uj).  .  .  .June  11 

Shaw  declines  movie  offer June  11 

Shingles  and  substitutes Apr.  30 

Shipping  Board's  new  head June  25 

Briton  on  American June  11 

Ships,  Using  wooden Apr.  30 

Shrine  for  fallen  soldiers Apr.     9 

Silesia,  Poles  and  L^pper May  28 

Splitting  LTpper May  14 

Silesian  plebiscite,  Upper Apr.     2 

problem.  The  Entente  and..  June    4 

Sims's  "Sinn-Fein"  speech June  25 

Sleep,  Eye  and May    7 

Sleeping  sickness  and  hiccup.  .  .  .June  11 

Smell,  Curiosities  of June  18 

Smoking  dulls  intellect May    7 

in  Shakespeare,  No Apr.  16 
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62 
23 
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23 
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Date     Page 

Snuiggling  in  New  York May  28  44 

Soldier  a  "social  misfit,"  Ex-.  .  .Apr.  30  28 

financiers  in  Coblenz May  14  44 

memorial.     iSVe  \\  ar. 

Solvent,  Powerful  new Apr.     9  21 

Soper,  Eileen  A June  11  26 

Sound  experiments,  Rousselot's.. May    7  20 

Spain,  Labor  troubles  in June  11  15 

Spanish-Norwegian  trade May  14  22 

Spirits,  Book-tests  for May    7  26 

Sporting  page.  Readers  of June  25  .54 

Steel  price  cut Apr.  30  .56 

Rustless June  18  23 

with  o.xygen.  Cutting Apr.     2  71 

Stenography,  History  of May  21  40 

Stinnes,  Hugo Apr.     2  46 

Stock  promoters.  Fake June  25  62 

Stone-dust  and  cliiT-dwellers .  .  .  .y\pr.  30  -54 

Stores,  Chain May    7  72 

Strike,  British  coal Apr.  16  10 

Summer  trips  and  playgrounds.  .June    4  .58 

Sunday  games  and  rest Apr.  16  28 

School  statistics June    4  36 

vs.  Bolshevism Apr.     9  29 

Syracuse,  Greek  drama  in May    7  25 


T 

Tanks,  Improved  military .June 

Tariff  for  farmers Apr. 

revision Apr. 

Tax,  Canadian  sales Mny 

French  sales May 

revision Apr. 

"       May 

Sales . Apr. 

Taxation  and  war  debts Apr. 

Taylor,  Bert  Leston Ai)r. 

Teacliing,  Impoverished  college.. Apr. 

Heckless May 

'l\>lci)hoiie  tiilk,  Calalina-Cuba.  .May 

T('m])tatioii  for  hoys Apr. 

Teimessce  kuuls,  IJcciaiming.  .  .    May 

'i'(-nnis  as  amateur  game A])r. 

Tliayer,  Abbott .June 

Thyroxin  to  hasten  growth June 

'i'owns.  Doctoring June; 

Trade  Commission,  Federal  .  .  .  .Apr. 

credits.  Foreign. Apr. 

decreasing.  Our  foreign June 

Hoover  on  world Tune 

on  barter  basis,  Europe  ati.    May 

Teamwork  for  world Apr. 

with  Germany,  American. .   May 

Transcaucasian  republics Apr. 

Treed  by  a  bison May 

Trees.     See  Forests. 

Trucks,  Road  scales  for May 

Tuberculosis  vaccine .Apr. 

Tulsa  race  riot Tune 

Tuna-fishing Apr. 

Turco-Grecian  \\'ar Apr. 

"  June 

-Japanese  relations May 

Turkish  treaty  revisioa Apr. 

women.  Education  for .June 

Turks  persecute  Armenians June 


Vacation  trips  and  playgrounds.  .June  4 
Vaccination  opposed  in  Britain.  .May  14 
Vatican,  American  envoy  to.  .  .  .Apr.     2 

No  American  envoy  to June 

Vault  protect  ion Apr. 

Vibration,  Buikling  falls  from. .  .June 
Viviani's  mission Apr. 
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Wage  statistics May  14 
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Put  Yourself  in  a  Job  Like  That 

Expert  Accountants  are  in  big  demand 
to  fill  managing  positions  with  high 
salaries.     We  can  train  you  by  mail 


Now — toda>- — opportunity  is 
wide  open  for  the  Higher  Ac- 
countant. Every  great  corpora- 
tion, every  house  of  any  im- 
portant rating,  must  have  the 
man  who  can  organize  and  syste- 
matize, analyze  conditions  within 
the  business,  show  where  the 
profits  are  coming  from,  find 
where  losses  may  be  stopped. 
Directors  and  officers  continu- 
ally seek  the  advice  of  the  expert 
accountant  on  vital  policies. 
Salaries  up  to  Sio.ooo  and  even 
more  are  actually  being  earned 
by  top  notch  men  in  this  field. 

Business  conditions  arising 
since   the   war   have   intensified 


the  need  for  the  expert  in  Ac- 
counting. Fluctuating  prices  in 
the  face  of  piled  up  inventories, 
government  investigation  of  price 
making,  the  income  tax  proce- 
dure and  other  new  and  disturb- 
ing factors,  call  for  the  service  of 
the  trained,  analytical  mind  of 
the  accountant. 

And  Business  will  pay  the  full  price 
for  ability  of  that  kind.  The  search  is 
al%va\s  on  for  the  man  with  an  expert 
knowledge  of  Accounting.  Big  jobs 
must  be  filled — and  it  is  not  the  matter 
of  salary  which  is  uppermost,  but  the 
prol)lem  of  getting  the  right  man. 

Make  Accounting  your  profession 
and  30U  put  yourself  in  the  preferred 
class.  You  have  the  chance  to  advance 
to  leadership  without  waiting  years  for 
promotion. 


Train  Under  the  LaSalle  Experts 


You  can  master  Higher  Accounting 
right  at  home,  without  losing  a  day  from 
your  present  work  or  an  hour  of  pay. 

The  LaSalle  experts  will  direct  you 
step  by  step,  instruct  you  thoroly  in 
every  detail  of  the  profession  and  pre- 
pare you  either  for  a  high  salaried 
position  or  to  act  independently  as  a 
Consulting  Accountant.  Under  their  in- 
struction you  will  be  ready  to  pass  the 
C.  P.  A.    examinations  in  any  state. 

By  the  LaSalle  Problem  Method  you 
do  not  follow  the  dull  routine  which 
you  associate  with  ordinary  study. 
Every  lesson  takes  up  a  vital  business 
problem  of  the  very  kind  the  Higher 
Accountant  meets  in  actual  practice 
and  you  handle  it  under  the  direction 
of  experts  just  as  you  would  handle  it 
if  you  were  an  accounting  executive 
directing  a  force  of  assistants. 

You  train  under  the  personal  super- 
vision of  William  B.  Castenholz,  A. 
M.,  C.  P.  A.,  former  Comptroller  and 
Instructor,  University  of  Illinois,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Illinois  Society  of  Certified 
PubKc  Accountants  and  of  the  National 
Association  of  Cost  Accountants,  assist- 
ed by  a  large  staff  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants,  including  members  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Accountants. 

And  when  you  have  completed  your 
training  in  these  subjects  you  are  en- 
titled to  enrollment  in  any  of  LaSalle' s 
Elective  Courses  in  Accounting  by 
which  you  can  specialize  in  the  ac- 
counting procedure  of  any  particular 
branch  of  business,  such  as  Insurance 


Companies,  Public  Utility  Corpora- 
tions, Financial  Houses,  Iron  and  Steel 
Mills,  Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Firms, 
Retail  Stores,  etc.,  etc. 

LaSalle  Training  a 
Business  Asset 

Just  how  LaSalle  training  prepares 
the  ambitious  man  for  bigger  responsi- 
bilities is  shown  by  reports  like  the  fol- 
lowing, which  are  but  a  few  of  the 
thousands  in  our  files: 

"When  I  commenced  the  course  I  was  a 
bookkeeper  in  a  bank.  I  am  now  member  of 
a  lartre  firm  of  Ci-rtified  Public  Accountants. 
Salary  increased  30O  per  cent."— H.  C.  H. 

"As  a  result  of  LaSallc's  training  in  Hichcr 
Accountancy  I  increased  my  salary  320  per 
cent,  within  eleven  months." — W.  R. 

"I  am  auditor  of  this  company.  While  I  have 
not  yet  fully  completed  the  course,  my  salary 
has  been  increased  600  per  cent." — G.  \\.  A. 

"lam  now  a  Certified  Public  Accountant. 
My  earnings  have  increased  more  than  200  per 
cent."— W.  W.  D. 

"I  am  now  Traveling  Auditor  for  this  com- 
pany, which  operates  electric  light  and  pas 
plants  and  street  and  interurban  railways  in  a 
number  of  cities.  I  owe  my  present  position  to 
LaSalle  training."— J.  F.  S. 

Send  the  Coupon 

Ask  us  to  send  you  all  the  facts 
about  LaSalle  training  in  Higher  Ac- 
counting and  information  regarding 
the  opportunities  which  the  profession 
opens  to  ambitious  men.  You  incur  no 
obligation  whatever.  The  coupon  will 
bring  not  only  this  information,  but 
also  our  valuable  book,  "Ten  Years' 
Promotion  in  One,"  free.  Mark  and 
mail  the  coupon— now. 


LaSalle  Extension  Universi 

The  Largest  Husiness  Training 
Institution  in  the  World 

Dept.452  HR  Chicago,  Illinois 

Please  send  mecatalogandfull  infor 
mation  regarding  the  course  and  serv- 
ice I  have  marked  with  an  X  beiow. 
Also  a  copy  of  your    book,   "Ten 
Years'  Promotion  in  One,"  all 
without  obligation  to  me. 


Comptrollers, 
Certified  Publfc  Accountants, Coat  Accountants,  etc. 


□  Hieher  Ac-  f  Training  for  positions  as  Auditors 
countancy   \  "---"-■"-■-'-  *  .-_»-  .-— •  a 

Other  LaSalle  Training  Courses 

LaSalle  is  the  largest  business  training  institution  in  the 
world.  It  offers  training  for  every  important  business  need. 
If  more  interested  in  any  of  these  courses, check  here: 


n  Business  Administration 
Q  Traffic  Management- 
Foreign  luad  Domestic 
D  Business  Letter  Writing 
Q  Banking  and  Finance 
D  Commercial  Law 
D  Industrial  Management 
Efficiency 


n  Law— Bar.  LL.B.  Degree 
D  Bookkeeping 
D  Commercial  Spanish 
n  Effective  Speaking 
n  Business  English 
D  Coaching  for  C.  P.  A.  and 
Institute  Examinations 
D  Modern  Foremanship 


D  Personnel  and  Employment  Management 


Name 

Present  Position 
Address^. 
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Free  Book^ 

Containing  complete^ 
Btory  of  the  origin 
and  history  of  the 
wonderful  instra-, 
ment — the 


Easy  to  Play 
5^a§y1toRay 


SAXOPHONE 


U] 


Thia  book  tells  you  when  to  use 
Saxophone — singly,  in  quartettes, 
in  sextettes,  or  in  regular  band;  how 
to  transpose  cello  parts  in  orchestra 
and  many    other    things    you    would 
like  to  know. 

You  can  learn  to  play  the  scale  in  one  hour's 
practtae,  and  soon  be  playinfi:  popular  airs.      You 
can  double  your  Income,  your  pleasure,   and    you 
ooputarity.  Easy  to  pay  by  our  easy  payment  plan. 

MAKES  AN  IDEAL  PRESENT 

S«nd  for  free  Saxophone  book  and  catalog  of  every- 
thing in  True-Tone  band  and  orchestra  instrumenta. 


BUESCHER 


Band  Instrument  Co. 

194  Buescher  Block,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


I^ManOistoBay. 

^^■M    Enjoy  yonr  X921  "Ranger** 
^^  at   once.     Earo   money    for  the 

email  monthly  payments  on  Our  Easy  Pay- 
ment Plan.  Parents  often  advance  nrst 
email  payment  to  help  their  boys  along'. 
FACTORY  TO  RIDER  wholesale  prices. 
Three  big  model  factories.  44  Styles,  col- 
ors and  sizes  in  oar  famoua  Ranifer  line.__ 
DELIVERED  FREE,  express  prepaid,  FOR 
30  DAYS  TRIAL.  Select  bicycle  and  terms 
that  suit— cash  or  easy  payments. 

T 4 -,-^*^  lamps,  horns, wheels,  parts  and 
*ric  »equipraent.  at  half  retail  prices. 
SEND  NO  MONEY  — Simply  write  today  for  biff 
FREE  Hanger  Catalog  and  marvelous  prices  and  terms. 

PUTQU  DeptW.172,  Chlca^ORiderMKents 


LadiesKeep  Your  Skin 

Clear,  Sweet,  Healthy 

With  Cuticura  Soap 

and  Cuticura  Talcum 


Standard  Underwoods 

S'Year  Caarantee 

Tes,  this  genaine  Standard  Visible  Writ* 
ing  Under- 
wood  newlyt 
rebuilt,  at 
much   less 
than  factory 
price,  yoora 
for$3.00down 
and  tben  easjr 
monthly  payments.  ^ 

10  Days  FREE  Trial      ■^^BsasHaeMi  s«»«rf. 

Try  It  (or  10  days  at  our  risk.  ^^B^^^^SSOiBBH  ^fnn. 
MsncT  back  saarantae.  Send  now  for  ^^^'^^bfiSir^  i  j 
tree  book  Bis  bargain  offer.  't^W^  Keyboard 

TYPCWRITER  EMPORIUM  2BB4  Shipman  Buildinc 
Montrose  and  Ravaniwood  Avnues Chicago,  IHinoC 


Come  to  Colorado 

Combine  your  summer  study  with  recreation  in  the  cool, 
healthful  climate  of  Colorado.  Week-end  trips  to  Rocky 
Mountain  National  (Estes)  Park,  Long's  Peak,  etc.  National 
educators  on  faculty  include:  Thomas  Nixon  Carver.  M.  V. 
O'Shea,  Mark  Schenck  Woolman,  Harry  D.  Kitson  and  many 
others.  Regular  collegiate  and  many  special  courses.  Write 
for  illustrated  booklet  and  catalog. 

Colorado  Agricultural  College 

Summer  Session  June  13  to  July  22 
GEO.  T.  AVERY,  Director,  Box  M,    Fort  Collins,  Colo. 


STAMMERING 

Complete  and  permanent  cure  effected  at  Bogue  Institute. 
An  institution  with  national  patronage,  for  stammerers  only. 
Founded  1901.  Scientific  treatment  combines  training  of  brain 
with  speech  organs.  Stronrlj  Endorsed  by  Medical  Pi-ofessioo. 
2HS-page  cloth  bound  book,  with  full  particulars,  mailed 
free  to  all  stammerers.  Address  BEINJAHIN  Ji.  llOtiUK.  President, 
43a7  Bogne  Building,  1147  N.  Illinois  Street,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

STAMBIER 

If  you  stammer  attend  no  stammering  school  till  vou  get  my 
large  FREE  bookentitled"STAM  M  ER I NG,  ItsOriginand  the 
Advanced  Natural  Method  of  Cure."  Ask  for  special  tuition 
rate  and  a  FREE  copy  of  "The  Natural  Speech  Magazine." 
Largest  and  best  school  for  stammerers  in  the  world.  Writ  e  tod  ay. 
The  North- Western  School.  23l»Grand  Ave. .Milwaukee,  Wis. 


rSTUDY  AT  HOME 

Become    a  lawyer.     Legally 

trained  men  win  high  poftitionB 

and  big  success  in  businesB  and 

/  public    life.     Greater   opporto- 

nidea  now  than  ever  before.  Be 

independent— be  a  leader.   X^w- 

-._  yera  earn 

S3,000  to  $lO,O0O  Annually 
We  ffDide  yon  Btep  by  step.  You  can  train  at  home 
daring  epare  time.  We  prepare  you  for  bar  examina- 
tion in  any  state.  Money  refunded  according  to  onr 
Guarantee  Bond  if  disaatistied.  Degree  of  LL.  B. 
conferred.  Thousands  of  successful  Tstudents  en- 
rolled. Low  coat,  easy  terms.  Fourteen  volume 
Law  Library  free  if  yoa  enroll  now.  Get  oar  valuable  120  page 
Law  .Guide"  and  "Evidence"  books  free.    Send  for  them— now. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,       Dept.  452-L»  Chioogo 


Words  You  Use  Incorrectly 


are  more  numerous  than  you  realize.       Prove  this  condition 
for  yourself  —  and    correct  it  —  by     examining    this    book. 
Better  Say.    It  is  packed  with  corrections    valuable  to  every 
one  who  would  speak  accurately.     By  mail,  35  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANV       -       -       New  York 


Limitation  of  ArmaiDents 

By  GEORGE  PERRY  MORRIS 

See  THE  HOMILETIC  REVIEW 
for  April.  30c  per  copy — $3. 00  per  year. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  ::  New  York 


.'7j4<»  Souths 


^^^  /he  :>oufhs    ^•^/VevJ  iichool 

GulfPapk 


By-the-Sea 


Collede 

v-the-Sea        "  Gl 


forGiris  airj 

loim^  Wcmen 

GulFport  Miss 

Highest  scholastic  standards  in  class  room  and  studio. 
Land  and  water  sports.  Outdoor  life  the  whole  year. 
Illustrated  catalog  on  request. 

Addresc  Gulf-Park,  Box  R,  Gulf  port,  Miso. 


^^S^^    on  the     '^      v^*=Ti1 
^Shore  of  Lake  Michigan 

Evanston                     —               Chicago  |! 

Write  for  beantlfol  book  of  views  and  detailed  1 1 

description  of  courses  offered  in  the  Summer  U 

cession  at  Northwestern  University.  Addresa  ■ 

Walter  Din  Scott.  Pres.  -„.„.__   ,,,  ■ 
•  16    Unlveraity  Hall.                    Evanaton.  III. 


School  for  Exceptional  Children 

Every  facility  in  a  beautiful  suburban  home  for  the  education 
of    children  unable  to  attend    public   or   private    schools. 
Domestic  Science.    U  miles  from  Philadelphia.    Booklet. 
MOLLIE  A.  WOODS,  Prin.,  Box  160,  Roslyn,  Pa. 


s 


TAMMERER 

FOR  54  YEARS  we  have  successfully  corrected 
stammering  by  our  simple  and  natural  method. 
Individual  instruction  only.  Samuel  S.  Robbins, 
Director.  BOSTON  STAMMERERS*  INST., 
246    Huntington    Avenue.    Boston,    Mass. 


S 


Comics.  Cartoons,  Commercial. 
Newspaper  and  Magazine  lllus- 
tratin_K.  Pastel  Crayon  Portrait* 
and  Fashions.  By  Mail  or^X^cal 
Classes.  Write  for  terms  and  Met 
of  successful  students. 

ASSOCIATED  ART  STUDIO»"* 
61B  Flatiron  BIdg.,  New  Yor* 


Just  the  Thing  for  the  Garden  Lover 

A  fascinating  new  book,  designed  to  guide  the  energies  of 
the  beginner  and  to  remind  the  more  advanced  crafts- 
man of  details  which  he  may  have  overlooked,  is 

PRACTICAL     AMATEUR     GARDENING 

by  H.  H.  THOMAS.  World  Famons  Eipert  on  Gardening 

Author  of  "The  Rote  Book,"  "Round  the  Year  in  tht 

Garden,"  etc. 

This  book,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  thoroughly  practical. 
It  deals  with  elementary  matters,  particularly  those  on 
which  amateurs  usually  ask  advice,  covering  the  whole 
range  of  gardening,  hardy  and  greenhouse  flowers,  trees 
and  shrubs."'fruits  and  vegetables,  diseases,  fertilizers, 
soil.  etc.  It  has  many  photographic  reproductions  of 
garden  scenes  and  plants. 
Svo.  Cloth.    With  i9  full-page  plaU:    tt.tS  net;  hy  mail,  tt.tT 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  A?enue.  NewYerk 


Picture  of  "Rubaiyat"  shows  actaal 
tize  of  each  of  the 
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WORLD'S  GREAT 
MASTERPIECES 

Each  in  a  separate  volume 

ALL  d 
FOR  M 
ONLY 

Beautifully  Bound  in 

LIMP  REDCROFT 

Look  at  the  list  of  famous  titles 
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Over  4,000,000  Volumes  Sold  Before  Advertising 

HERE  is  an  offer  such  as  you  have  never  before  seen  or  heard  of.  For  little  more  than  the  price 
of  a  single  good  book  of  fiction,  you  can  now  own  30  of  the  World's  Great  Masterpieces — 
thirty  books  which  every  cultured  f/erson  must  read — thirty  books  which  have  come  to  us 
through  the  years  because  they  are  real  masterpieces  of  literature,  the  classics.  This  means  exactly 
what  it  says.  There  are  no  installment  payments  to  make.  You  get  ALL  THIRTY  of  these 
books  for  $2.98 — not  merely  one.  Each  volume  is  printed  on  high  grade  antique  finish  paper,  in  clear, 
readable  type,  and  bound  in  beautiful  limp  Redcroft,  which  looks  and  wears  so  much  like  genuine 
leather  that  most  people  call  them  leather-bound  books.  Each  volume  is  complete — this  is  not  a  collection  of 
extracts,  and  the  size  of  each  volume  enables  you  to  carry  one  or  two  with  you  wherever  you  go.  on  trips,  in  street 
cars,  for  spare  time  reading  anywhere.     This  is  the  wonderful,  Redcroft  Edition  of  the  Little  Leather  Library. 

The  World's  Famous  Authors  S"th"tf  %S- 


umes  .\ou  will  find  some  of  the  masterly  plays  of 
Shakespeare;  Stevenson's  storj'  of  "Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde"  and  his  delightful  children's  verses;  the  marvellous 
stories  of  De  Maupassant — "the  greatest  short  story  writer 
of  all  time";  Emerson's  and  Thoreau's  inspiring  essays; 
Kipling's  stirring  ballads  of  India;  the  beautiful  old-fash- 
ioned poems  of  Longfellow;  "Dreams"  by  Olive  Schreiner, 
a  book  that  has  captivated  three  continents;  the  undying 
Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam,  the  most  quoted  of  all  pieces 
of  ancient  poetrj-;  Macaulay's  romantic  "Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome";  the  rollicking  verses  of  Gilbert;  some  of  the  finest 
works  of  such  immortals  as  Burns,  Coleridge,  Browning, 
Wilde,  and  Tennyson;  the  greatest  of  all  detective  stories, 
"Sherlock  Holmes";  the  undying  speeches  of  Washington 
and  Lincoln,  and  that  patriotic  story,  "Man  Without  a 
Country,"  which  hae  uplifted  millions  of  Americans;  Drum- 
mond's  wonderful  religious  essay.  "The  Greatest  Thing  in 


the  World,"  a  book  that  has  been  purchased  by  the  mil- 
hon  cc.;ies; — and  these  are  not  all;  there  are  still  others. 

AnAmazingPubIishingFeat?v°r4%Z"'o'Jtl* 

umes  were  sold  before  they  were  advertised?  Do  you 
wonder  that  we  get  hundreds  of  letters  from  all  over  the 
country  praising  the  books,  and  marvelling  at  the  value? 
Read  some  of  the  letters  in  the  i)ancl  at  the  right.  These 
books  are  called  classics,  not  because  they  appeal  to  a 
few  "highbrows,"  but  tx-cause  they  have  charmed,  en- 
tertained and  inspired  millions  of  plain  men  and  women. 
They  are  books  that  can  never  die.  Look  over  the  list 
— does  it  not  include  just  those  authors  you  have  always 
promised  yourself  to  read?  Here  is  a  chance  to  secure  them, 
all  complete,  in  beautiful  limp  Redcroft  binding — at  a  price 
everyone  can  afford.  Buy  them;  read  and  re-read  them. 
Above  all,  get  your  children  into  the  habitof  reading  them. 
"Great  books  have  always  made  great  men  and  women." 


SEND    NO    MONEY 

These  30  wonderful  books  represent  the  finest  of  the  world's  literature.  Just  mail  the  coupon  or  write  us  a 
postal  card  or  letter.  We  will  mail  you  the  30  volumes,  securely  packed.  When  they  arrive  simply  depositl 
$2.98  plus  the  few  cents  postage  with  the  mail  man.  then  examine  the  books  carefully  for  30  days.  If  you 
are  not  more  than  pleased  in  EVERY  WAV  simply  return  the  books  to  us  and  your  money  will  be  refunded 
to  you  AT  ONCE,  in  full,  without  question  or  quibble  or  delay.  Only  Ix'cause  these  books  are  manufactured  in 
enormous  quantities,  can  we  supply  them  at  J2.98  plus  postage.  Send  no  money  now — ju.st  mail  the  coupon 
or  write  a  letter  or  send  a  postal  card.    The  present  edition  is  limited  so  order  at  once  for  prompt  shipment. 

LITTLE  LEATHER  LIBRARY  CORP'N,  Dept.  664,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Best  Investment  1 
Ever  Made 

"I  believe  thia  U  the  best 
tnveHtment  I  have  ever  mad*-, 
A  number  of  my  friends  have  had 
a  chance  to  see  them  and  all  ex- 
pressed their  highest  appreci 
ation." — J.  B.  JanteSy  Sacra- 
mento, Cat. 

Guessed  They  Cost  $15 

"!  am  more  than  pleased.  I  can- 
not understand  h'>w  in  thes** 
times  of  high  prices  you 
print  them  so  cheaply. 
my  brother  to  guess 
books  cost,  and  he  guessed 
ilb."—MiBS  Maude  Haley,  Mcl- 
bourne.  Ark. 

Orders  Two  More  Sets 

"The  print  I  found  most  read- 
able, tne  subject  matter  could 
not  be  better  and  the  size  con- 
venient to  slip  into  a  pocket  or  a 
lady's  handbag,  affording  op- 
portunity to  read  them  at  odd 
moments,  I  want  each  of  my 
two  srirls  who  are  away  at  school 
to  have  a  set.  and  I  am  enclosing 
herewith  my  check  for  that  pur- 
pose." —  Percy  B.  Kckhuirt, 
Chicago,  III. 

Best  in  His  Entire 
Collection 

"I  would  like  to  sav  that  in  my 
entire  collection  oi  books  there 
is  no  sot  that  appeals  to  me  so 
strongly.  The  very  convenient 
size  together  with  the  fact  tha» 
every  one  is  a  literary  treasure 
makes  them  very  desirable.*'  ~ 
Millard  i^.  Broiun,  North  Hols- 
ion,   Va. 


Most  Beautiful  He 
Ever  Saw 


f 


"I  got  your  books  all  rfght 
and  want   to   thank    you     ^ 
a.s  they  are   the   most       ^ 
beautiful  books  I  ever      . 
eaw."  ^ 

—J.H.I-iawren^e,     ^ 
/•'airmount,         ^ 
W.  Va.      ^ 


y    LITTLE 

^     LEATHER 

LIBRARY 
CORPN 

Dept.  664 

354  Fourth  Avcnoe 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

^  Please    send     me    a    set 

>        of30volumesof  World's  Great 
^^     Masterpieces,     bound    in    limp 
^      Redcroft.        I  will  pay  the  post- 
^       man   I2.98    plus  postage    for  each 
set,  but  if  I  am    not   satisfied  I  will 
mail  the   books  back   at  your  expense 
I  >        within  30  days   and    you    are   to  refund 
^     my  money  at  once.     It  is  distinctly  under- 
stood that  there  are  no  further  payments. 


I  L^'AU  Ltalher  /-i'.r./r.<    Cnr^-m 
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COMMERCIAL 


HRTISTS 

PROPERLY  TRAINED  EARN 

$100  A  WEEK  UP  ^lY^  i°J^ 

(a  Department  of  the  Meyer  Both  Company) 
ofifers  you  a  different  and  practical  training. 
If  you  like  to  draw  develop  your  talent. 
Study  this  practical  course  —  taught  by  the  largest 
and  most  widely  known  Commercial  Art  Organiza- 
tion in  the  field  with  20  years'  success— who  produced 
^and  sold  last  year  over  12.600  commercial  drawings. 
Who  else  could  give  you  so  wide  an  experience? 
Commercial  art  Is  a  business  necessity  —  the  de- 
mand for  commercial  artists  Is  greater  every 
year  —  today's  shortage  acute.  It's  a 
highly  paid.  Intensely  Interesting  pro- 
fession, equally  open  to  both  men  and 
women  —  home  study  instruction. 
Get  facts  before  you  enroll  In  any 
school.  Get  oQr  special  book.  "YOUR 
OPPOUTUNITY"  — for  half  the  cost  of 
mailing  —  4  cents  In  Stamps. 


MEYER  BOTH  COLLEGE 

OF  COMMERCIAL  ART 

Michigan  Ave.  al  20th  St., 
Dept.    12   CHICAGO,   ILL. 

Better  Englisli^«*4«  For  You! 

IVVontierful  new  way.  No  rules  to  learn.  No  hard  study. 
Grammar,  Spelling.  Punctuation,  Conversation,  Expres- 
sion, Vocabulary  Building,  tauqht  in  l.'i  minutes  a  day — at 
home.  Self-Correcting  feature  makes  it  fascinating  as  a 
eame.  System  patented  by  Sherwin  Cody,  world  famous 
teacher  of  practical  English.  Good  English  helps  you  in 
business  and  social  life.  Poor  English  causes  you  untokl 
harm.  Write  today  for  Free  Book  "How  to  Speak  and 
Write  Masterly  English."     Address 

SHERWIN   CODY   SCHOOL  OF  ENGLISH 
74  Searle  Bldg.,  Rochester.  N.Y. 


[rmw> 


(S. 


Send  for  This  Free  118-Page  Book 

It  tells  how  you  can  gain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  law 
in  vour  spare  time  at  home  as  40,000  others  are  nov7 
doing.     Many  high  salaried  positions  in  business 
open  to  law-trained  men.  Also  splen- 
did opportunities    in   the  practice  of 
law.  Our  free  book  shows  how  you  can 
train  under  the  guidance  of  Ex-Pres. 
'faft  and  80  other  famous  legal  au- 
thorities.    Diploma   granted.    Write. 
Bfacltsione   Institute,      Dept  2414 
GOS  Soutn  Dearborn  St.       Chicago,  III. 


THE  LAW 

TRAINED 

MAN 


IN  YOUR  SPARE  TIME  AT  HOME 

FOR    BUSINESS 
coivefr.  FOR  PROFESSION 

Study  law  with  only  institution  which  gives 
same  Course  by  Correspondence  through  Lecture 
System  as  wasgivenfor  years  at  resident  classes  of  this  College. 
Business  today  demands  a  knowledge  of  law  for  those  who  want 
success.  Big  opportunities  in  the  leKsl  profession.  We  coach  you 
free  to  pass  the  Bar  Examination  in  any  State.  Special  consultation 
privileges.  Complete  24  volume  library  (12  books)  specially  prepared 
by  leadine  prof osFional  and  law  trained  business  men.  Organized  1910. 
Low  enrollment  fee,  easy  terms.      Write  for  free  illustrated  book. 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE  OF  LAW,  24  Morton  Bldg.,  Chicago 


Hi^h  School  Course 
in  1  Tears 


You  can  complete 

„  ,     ,  _ this    simplified    High 

achool  Course  at  home  inside  two  years.  Meets 
nil  requirements  for  entrance  to  college  and  the  leading 
professions.  This  and  thirty-six  other  practical  courses 
are  described  in  our  Free  Bulletin.    Send  for  it  TODAX. 

American  School  of  Correspondenco 

Dept.  HC-452  CHICAGO,  ILU 


IIDVAN^E  UOURSELF 


Many  of  Our  Graduates  Earn  SS.OOO  Yearly 
Learn  by  Mail  in  Your  Spare  Hours 

Auditini!  Cer.  Pub.  Acct.  Advertising 

Banking  Cost  Accounting  Salesmanship 

Brokerage         Corporate  Sec'y  Bookkeeping 

Real  Estate       Businesi  Organizer       Credit  Manager 
Prepare  at  home  for  larger  income.     Write  for  Book, 

stating  the  business  in  which  you  are  interested.  17th  year. 
UNIVERSAL  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE 

1053  Pullman  Bldg..  New  York 


B  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

ACCOUHTANT 

Execotive  Accountant;  command  \»e  salaries.  Thousands  of  finna 
need  them.  Only  2.600  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Manr 
are  earning  S3, 000  lo  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mall  in 
spare  time  for  O.  V.  A.  examinations  ur  executive  accountini;  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeplngr  onneceseary  to  begin.  The  coorso 
is  under  the  personal  BOpervisioQ  of  William  B.  CastenholK  A.M  C 
P. A.,  formerComiitrollerandlnstroct'ir  UniverRityof  Illinoi.i;  Direc- 
torof  thelHinoiB  Socetv  f>f  Certified  Public  Accountants,  and  of  the 
National  Associ.^tinn  of  Cost  Accountants.  a^Bistcd  by  a  large  staff 
of  C.  P.  A'a,  inchidinK  mi.-nibcre  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ac- 
cotmtants.    Low  tiiitiuQ  fee— easy  t«rms.  Write  now  for  informatioo. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,       Dept.  4S2-H,  Chicago 
Th*  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in   the  World 


More  Deadly  Than  War 


:'\^'i(5;j:^i 


INFLUENZA 

ALONE    SLEW 

More  Americans 
in  a  Month  Than  All 
the  German  Guns 


At  the  Front  Over  There 


In  the  Hospitals  Over  Here 


In  the  ranks  of  the  battling  armies  disease  has  hitherto  been  as  a  rule  a  far  more 
potent  enemy  than  the  bullets  of  the  foe.  In  the  Spanish- American  war,  for  every  man 
shot  in  battle  more  than  thirteen  died  of  disease.  In  the  Mexican  war  six  died  of  disease 
to  one  from  wounds.  In  the  Crimean  war  France  lost  ten  men  by  sickness  for  every  one 
killed.  In  our  own  civil  war  two  died  from  disease  for  each  one  shot.  During  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  twelve  Germans  died  of  sickness  to  every  one  killed  in  battle.  But  modern 
hygiene  was  so  far  advanced  at  the  time  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war  that  the  world 
was  startled  by  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  armies  there  was  only  one 
death  from  disease  for  every  two  men  who  died  fightins?.  In  the  recent  great  war  sani- 
tation worked  on  a  super-scale  and  modern  hygienic  methods  kept  down  the  excessive 
death-rate.  In  the  great  battle  of  Civil,  Social,  Professional,  and  Business  life,  in  which 
the  mortality  is  greater  than  that  of  any  war,  you  should  fortify  yourself  against  illness 
and  inefficiency. 

Every  One  Should  Know  How  to  Keep  Well  and  Fit 

HOW  TO  LIVE 

Is   The   Nation's  Foremost   Book   of  Health 
New  Enlarged  Edition 

This  book  was  prepared  by  Professor  Irving  Fisher  of  Yale  and  Eugene  Lyman  Fisk, 
M.D.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hygiene  Reference  Board  of  The  Life  Extension  Institute, 
which  numbers  among  its  members  such  eminent  men  as  ex-President  William  H.  Taft, 
Major-G?neral  W.  C.  Gorgas,  Surgeon-General  Rupert  Blue,  Wm.  J.  Mayo.  M.D., 
Alexander  Graharm  Bell,  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  M.D.,  etc. 

108,000  COPIES  ALREADY  SOLD 

This  thoroughly  revised  edition  of  the  popular  book  HOW  TO 
LIVE  has  been  enlarged  by  Ii6  pages.  It  is  the  last  word  on  the 
subject  of  health  and  hygiene.  The  vital  lessons  of  the  war  are  included 
here  with  all  the  (progress  made  in  the  recent  months.  Big  business  houses, 
including  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  American 
Rolling  Mill  Company,  and  many  others,  are  buying  it  in  quantities 
for  their  employees. 

This  Book  Tells  You  How  to  Keep  Well 


OT«r  100 
Univeriitiet 

Colleges,  etc., 
use  It  as  a  text 
in  teaching  per- 
sonal   hyffiene. 


How  to  Aroid  Colds,  Pnenmonla,  etc. 
Danger  of  Hasty  Eating 
What  to  Eat  and  How 
Eatins  to  Get  Fat 
Eating  to  Get  Thin 
Hygiene  in  the  Home 
Outdoor  Living  and  Sleeping 
How  to  Core  Conttipation  Without  Dnio 


Hardening  of  the  Arteries 
Deep  Breathing  and  Exercise 
Curing  Acid    in  the  Blood 
How  to  Cure   Insomnia 
Treatment  for  Nervousness 
Rules  for  Good  Health 
Effects  of  Alcohol — Tobacco 
Blood  Pressure 


State  Boards  of  Health  Recominend  It 

The  State  Boards  of  Healt  of  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  endorse  and  recommend   . . 

A  copy  was  purchased  for  ^vcry  official  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Health. 

Dr.  A.  T.  McCormack,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  read 
It  and  then  immediatply  ordered  12  more  copies  for  some  friends.  When  a  member  of  such 
a  responsible  body  as  the  State  Board  of  Health  does  such  a  thing  you  can  readily  appreci- 
ate how  valuable  the  book  must  be. 

One  Man  Ordered  3,1  GO  Copies 

Prof.  Robert  T.  LegRf,  Department  of  Hygiene,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cat.  : 
"I  wish  to  compliment  the  publishers  as  well  as  the  authors  for  producing  this  timely  live 
book.  I  have  adopted  it  as  a  text-book  for  my  freshman  classes  next  semester,  and  have 
placed  an  order  with  our  cooperative  store  to  have  on  hand  at  least  one  thousand  copies 
for  the  coming  semester."  Since  this  letter  was  written  2100  additional  copies  have  been 
ordered. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

says:  "A  volume,  the  scien- 
tific accuracy  of  which  is 
vouched  for  by  William  J. 
Mayo,  M.D.,  ex- President  of 
the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation; Alexander  Graham 
Bell.M.D.,  Board  of  Scientific 
Directors,  Eugenics  Record 
Office; Major-Gen.  WilliamC. 
Gorgas.  and  about  ninety 
other  men  renowned  in  the 
fields  of  medicine,  surgery, 
bacteriology,  ind  ustrial 
hygiene,  etc..  may  well  be 
accepted  as  the  most  authori- 
tative epitome  thus  far  avail- 
able in  the  great  but  hitherto 
neglected  realm  of  individual 
hygiene." 


Your  Money  Will  Be  Refunded 


Some  of 
the  Topics 

ConKtlpation 
Air  Baths 
Apoplexy 
Arteries 
Asthma 
Athletes 
Autointoxication 
Table  of  Food 

Values 
Blood  Preiinnra 
Deep  Breathing 
Catarrh 
Smokinsr 
Colds 

Consumption 
Dancing 
Death  Rates 
Degenoreev 
Despondency 
Diabetes 
Disinfection 
Druffs 
Dyspspsla 
Diet 

Eugenics 
Eye  Strain 
Fat 

Fatlgu* 
Flat  Foot 
Grippe 
Headaches 
Heart  Troubles 
Heredity 
Infectious 

Diseases 
Kidneys 
Outdoor  Living 
Overstrain 
Overweight 
Insomnia 
Malaria 
Marriage 
Meat 

Melancholy 
Mineral  Oils 
Patent  Medicines 
Relaxation 
Rheumatism 
Art  of  Serenity 
Sex  Hygiene 
Sleep 
Sunlight 
Tobacco  Heart 
Underweight 


We  shall  return  your  money  immediately — and  no  questions 

asked — if  you  do  not 

wish    to    keep    the  |^  ^BiMM-i^^^aM*^  ^  mmi 

book  after  inspection.  -  -ww^^-^tr    ^r^^    w  fi7r^ 

This  book  is  endorsed  I  Examination  Order  Form— HOW   TO   LIVE 

by  the  Journal  of  the  ■ 

American      Medical  I  funk  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  D-4-2-31 
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TT  is  now  no  trouble  at  all  to  make  a  more 
■*■  or  less  temporary  roof  permanent,  good- 
looking  and  fire-proof — since  you  can  lay 
Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Shingles  without 
having  to  remove  the  old  shingles.  Fact  is 
the  old  shingles  act  as  an  insulating  blanket 
under  the  protection  of  the  asbestos  cover- 
ing. And  thus  you  save  the  cost  of  removing 
them  and  of  cleaning  up  the  litter.  But 
equally  i  m  p  o  r  t  a  n  t — you 
save  the  cost  of  ever  having 
to  fix  that  roof  again. 

Think  of  the  saving  that 
the  Johns-Manville  form  of 
Asbestos  Shingles  effects — 
in  time — in  cleanliness — in 
heat  and  cold  insulation — 
in  cost  of  re-roofing — in 
maintenance — in  fire  safety. 

Makes  the  building 
worth  more 


The  easy  way 

to  renew  your  roof 

put  permanent  shingles  right  over  old 
shingles-saving  money  from  the  start 


While     the     Johns-Man- 
ville  Asbestos   Shingles,   of 
course,  add  greatly  to  the 
appearance  of  the  roof — they  actually  increase 
the  value  of  the  house.  Everyone  knows  of  the 
safety  and    permanence   of  asbestos — so  the 


Ten  ])ears  ago  /ohna-Manvitle  Asbatos 
Shingles  were  laid  over  the  worn  oal 
shingles   on   this  roof.     Never  repaired. 


fact  that  you  have  put  on  a  roof  that  doesn't 
deteriorate  makes  the  building  worth  more — 
for  it  is  an  improvement  you  can  see. 

Fire-safe,  of  course 

To  take  old  wood  or  asphalt  shingles  off 
and  put  on  new  shingles  of  the  same  more  cr 
less  temporary  character  is  not  only  costly 
but  simply  invites  in  a  short  time  the  periodic 
patching  to  be  followed  by  another  expensive 
re-roofing  job.  And  all  the 
time  you  are  harboring  kind- 
ling for  a  wind-driven  spark 
to  ignite. 

On  the  other  hand  the 
underwriting  authorities 
who  classify  fire  risks  have 
given  Johns-Manville  As- 
bestos Shingles  the  highest 
ratings. 

And  two  styles  are  avail- 
able: the  American  Method 
— the  same  as  the  usual 
method  of  laying  wood 
shingles,  and  the  Hexag- 
onal Method. 


Send  for  this  book 

House  owners  and  prospective  builders  will 
he  interested  in  the  many  phases  of  roof- 
ing ideas  and  economies  that  this  booklet 
so  clearly  explains.  A  note  asking  for 
"T^e-roofing  for  the  last  time"  will  bring 
your  copy.  Address Johns-Manoille,  Inc. , 
294  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Your  local  roofer  appre- 
ciates   the    value   of  the 
Johns-Manville  method  because  he  does  not 
care  for  the  job  of  ripping  off  old  shingles — 
and  you  don't  have  to  pay  that  cost. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE,  Inc.,  Madison  Ave.  at  4l8t  St.,  New  York  City 

Brarxches  in  66  Large  Citiea 
For  Canada:  CANADIAN  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO..  Ltd.,  Toronto 


Johns-Manvill 

Asbestos  Shingles 


Through— 

Asbestos 

and  its  allied  products 

JOHNS-MANVILLE 
Stntt  in  Conicrtalion 

Heat  Iiuulations,   High 

Temperature  Cemen(t, 

Aibestot    Roofinss, 

Packings,     Brake 

Linings, l^irc 

Prevention 

Producct 
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l/Vere  you  an  Ivory  Soap  babyl 

What  Ivory  Soap  does  for  the  baby' s  skin,  it  continues  to  do  for 
that  of  the  man  or  woman. 

Ivory  Soap  cleanses  gently.  It  contains  nothing  that  can  make 
the  skin  smart  or  burn,  coarsen  its  texture,  or  leave  it  dry  and 
rough.  The  mildness  and  purity  that  make  it  essential  in  the 
nursery,  make  it  equally  desirable  for  you. 

Ivory  Soap  rinses  perfectly.  It  leaves  no  soapy  sediment  to  clog 
the  pores  and  pave  the  way  for  blemishes  and  other  skin  troubles. 
Used  daily,  as  it  is  used  for  a  baby,  it  helps  to  keep  the  skin  at 
its  best. 


IVORY  SOAP 


3r 


99^0^  PURE 
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TAX   RELIEF  DEMANDED   BEFORE   TARIFF   REVISION 


BT'SIXESS  AXD  INDUSTRY,  struggling  painfully  out 
of  the  Slough  of  Despond,  are  vitally  concerned  in  the 
question:  "Shall  tax  reform  or  tariff  revision  come  first 
on  the  legislative  schedule  of  the  new  Congress?"  Nor  are  they 
satisfied,  if  we  accept  the  testimony  of  the  press,  with  the  re- 
ported decision  of  Republican  leaders  to  give  right  of  way  to 
an  emergency  tariff  on  agricultural  products,  and  then  to 
proceed  immediately  to  the  prep- 
aration of  a  new  general  tariff 
law,  leaving  the  question  of  in- 
ternal taxes  to  the  end  of  the 
session.  "The  minds  of  the 
G.  O.  P.  leaders  are  aU  made  up, 
but  the  voters  can  unmake 
them  before  April  11,  if  the 
voters  care  to  make  themselves 
heard,"  remarks  the  Democratic 
New  York  World,  which  ex- 
plains the  present  program  on 
the  theory  that  "tariff  revision 
is  the  line  of  least  resistance  for 
poUtical  minds."  A  Digest 
poll  of  the  nation's  leading  papers 
reveals  a  majority,  regardless  of 
party,  of  nearly  five  to  one  in 
favor  of  a  reversal  of  this  pro- 
gram, with  precedence  given  to 
the  readjustment  of  our  galling 
tax  burden.  Democratic  papers, 
of  course,  are  \drtually  a  unit  in 
relegating  the  tariff  to  second 
place;  but  even  the  Republican 
press,  if  we  estimate  by  the  re- 
plies to  our  questionnaire,  are 
three  to  one  for  the  same  pro- 
cedure; and  the  independent 
press  divides  in  the  same  way 

and  the  same  ratio.  To  show  the  relative  importance  of  the  two 
questions,  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  (Com.)  reminds 
us  that  "last  year  the  tariff  yielded  about  .'$825,000,000,  while 
the  revenue  laws  yielded  about  §4,000,000,000."  The  tariff, 
says  this  journal,  "is  now  and  wiU  probably  continue  to  be  the 
source  of  only  8  or  10  per  cent,  of  national  revenue";  altho  "in 
the  days  before  the  war  it  was  the  source  of  about  one-half  of 
national  revenue,  exclusive  of  postal  receipts."  This  same 
spokesman  for  commerce  declares  further  that — 

"All  authorities  and  members  of  all  parties,  groups,  and  schools 
of  thought  agree  that  the  internal-revenue  duties  (including 
income  and  excess-profits  taxes),  are  a  chief  cause  of  business 
depression  and  disturbance  and  that  they  must  be  revised.  Few, 
if  any,  except  some  interested  manufacturers,  believe  the  same 


of  the  tariff  situation.  The  fact  that  in  January  last  we  had  a 
larger  surplus  of  exports  than  in  any  preceding  month  with  two 
exceptions  is  a  conclusive  reply  to  tliose  who  fear  either  inability 
to  export  or  danger  of  a  '  flood '  of  imports.  If  there  be  danger, 
even  from  the  protective  standpoint,  it  is  a  future  hazard  of  a 
very  remote  type." 

The  importance  of  the  approaching  fiscal  legislation  is  further 

emphasized  by  the  recent  statement  of  Secretary  Weeks,  of  the 

War    Department,    that    about 


C'jpjrighted  by  tlje  Chicagu  "  Trihuae." 


THE    TASK    OP    TREADING    LIGHT 
AND    BEARING    A    HEAVY    BURDEN. 


$17,000,000,000  must  be  provid- 
ed by  the  Federal  Government 
within  the  next  thirty  months 
to  meet  its  running  expenses 
and  refunding  operations. 

A  partial  roll-call  of  Republi- 
can papers  demanding  that  Con- 
gress revise  our  war-time  system 
of  taxation  before  turning  its 
attention  to  the  tariff  is  im- 
pressive. In  this  list  we  find: 
the  New  York  Tribune,  Sun  and 
Herald;  Buffalo  News  and  Ex- 
press; Syracuse  Post-Standard; 
Schenectady  Union-Star;  Al- 
bany Journal  and  Knickerbocker 
Press;  Watertown  Standard; 
Hartford  Courant;  Boston  Tran- 
script and  Herald;  Springfield 
Union;  [Baltimore  American; 
Philadelphia  Inquirer;  Harris- 
burg  Telegraph;  Wilkes-Barre 
Record;  Easton  Free  Press;  Al- 
toona  Tribune;  Erie  Times;  Oil 
City  Derrick  and  Newcastle 
Herald;  Indianapolis  Star;  South 
Bend  Tribune  and  Evansville 
Tribune;  Cincinnati  Times-Star; 
Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal; 
Akron  Beacon  Journal;  Sandusky  Register;  Mansfield  News 
and  Canton  Repository;  Burlington  Hawkeye  and  Davenport 
Times;  Minneapolis  Tribune  and  Journal,  and  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press;  Oskosh  North  Western;  Bloomington  Pantagraph;  Bis- 
marck Tribune;  Aberdeen  American,  Phoenix  Republican,  and 
Los  Angeles  Express  and  Times. 

"Everybody  wants  a  juster  system  of  taxation,"  avers  the 
Hartford  Courant;  and  it  adds: 

"A  change  in  the  tax  laws  would  receive  universal  approval, 
but  no  change  in  the  tariff  can  fail  to  find  savage  critics,  and 
Congress  will  be  wise  to  begin  with  what  all  want  rather  than 
what  is  sure  to  find  opponents.  The  need  is  greater  and  the 
opportunity  more  attractive." 

The  Watertown  Standard,  after  a  poll  of  local  opinion,  reports 


— Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
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that  "most  men  interviewed  believe  revenue-law  changes  wiU 
bring  business  improvements  sooner  than  tariff  revision."  The 
Boston  Transcript  tells  us  that  Senator  Lodge  and  House  Leader 
Mondell  "are  in  favor  of  giving  taxation  the  right  of  way"; 
and  it  believes  that  the  people  generally  desire  the  repeal  of  the 
excess-profits  tax  if  they  are  assured  that  this  course  "wiU  not 
reduce  the  burdens  of  the  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  poor." 
Our  present  sj^stem  of  taxation,  declares  the  Springfield  Union, 
"has  a  bad  effect  on  business  and  a  tendency  to  keep  up  prices." 
Altho    convinced    that    the    present    Democratic    Underwood 


yVi.tU^^t^y^'ii-'-'^--:^ 


THE  BLIGHT. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

tariff  "plunged  the  country  into  industrial  distress  as  soon  as 
it  was  enacted,  throwing  5,000,000  men  out  of  work  by  the  time 
the  Great  War  had  started,"  the  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press 
believes  "it  will  be  well  to  leave  the  tariff  to  the  last,  except 
for  the  immediate  protection  which  the  agricultural  industries 
require."  Mr.  William  Barnes's  Albany  Journal  favors  repeal 
of  the  excess-profits  tax  and  the  enactment  of  a  sales  tax.  The 
excess-profits  tax  seems  to  be  now  virtually  without  journalistic 
defenders,  altho  several  papers  remind  us  that  it  was  a  great 
revenue-producer  under  the  abnormal  war-time  conditions.  The 
Buffalo  News  characterizes  it  as  "a  tax  on  production,  a  tax  that 
is  pyramided  to  the  consumer";  and  The  Express  of  the  same 
city  reminds  us  that  England  has  just  repealed  a  similar  tax 
because  "it  hit  new  businesses  struggling  to  pay  their  way"  and 
"had  a  tendency  to  encourage  extravagance  and  restrict  enter- 
prise." The  Express  would  also  change  the  income  tax  by  raising 
the  exemption  limit  and  reducing  the  surtax;  and  it  would 
enact  a  sales  tax.  A  sales  tax  is  also  advocated  by  the  New 
York  Herald,  Schenectady  Union-Star,  Wilkes-Barre  Record, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  Columbus  Ohio 
State  Journal,  Burlington  Hawkeye,  and  Minneapolis  Journal. 
Says  the  New  York  Herald: 

"A  very  small  sales  tax  on  general  articles  of  use  will  bring 
no  hardship  to  anybody.  It  will  mean  only  a  few  cents  a  week 
to  the  man  of  small  income,  and  only  a  few  dollars  a  week  to  the 
man  of  comfortable  income,  while  the  man  of  large  resources  and 


expenditures  will  yield  a  very  considerable  sum  on  the  sales  tax 
and  will  still  have  his  heavy  income  taxes  to  pay. 

"This  is  the  tax  of  aU  nxes  for  Congress  to  adopt  at  this  time, 
not  only  because  it  is  a  fair  tax,  a  just  tax,  and  a  light  tax  per 
capita,  but  because  under  present  conditions  it  is  the  only  tax 
that  can  be  relied  upon  by  the  Government  to  put  into  the  Trea^ 
sury  the  barrels  of  money  that  it  must  have." 

"There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  this  form  of  taxation 
is  gaining  in  popular  favor,"  thinks  the  BurUngton  Hawkeye; 
and  the  Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal  agrees  that  the  direct  sales 
tax  "probably  has  more  support  than  any  other  form."  Re- 
minding us  that  this  tax  "has  proved  successful  wherever  it  has 
been  tried  abroad,"  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  says: 

"Such  a  tax  would  never  be  felt.  The  individual  would  be 
hit  in  an  infinitesimal  degree,  but  the  revenue  collected  would 
bulk  large  in  the  aggregate.  This  form  of  tax  is  the  most  equit- 
able that  can  be  devised.     It  would  solve  every  difficulty." 

"The  first  duty  of  Congress  is  to  retrench,"  declares  the  In- 
dianapolis Star,  whose  program  is  as  follows:  First,  reduction 
in  government  expenses;  secondly,  an  emergency  tariff;  thirdly, 
tax  revision;  fourthly,  permanent  tariff  legislation.  "Changes 
in  the  Federal  tax  law  are  imperative,"  avers  the  Easton  (Pa.) 
Free  Press,  which  goes  on  to  say: 

"This  has  been  brought  out  more  fully  by  the  recent  troubles 
in  filing  income-tax  reports  and  the  feeling  of  injustice  imposed 
by  the  law.  So  important  is  it  to  the  country  that  new  regula- 
tions should  be  made  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  that 
argument  to  this  end  seems  unnecessary.  As  to  the  tariff,  final 
regulation  can  well  be  left  pending  while  the  tax  law  is  being 
considered  and  put  through," 

The  Mansfield  (O.)  News  would  raise  income-tax  exemptions 
to  $2,000  and  $3,000.  The  Los  Angeles  Express  would  have 
Congress  rush  through  emergency  tariff  legislation  to  protect  the 
California  lemon  industry  and  other  agricultural  interests,  and 
then  turn  its  attention  to — 

"The  elimination  of  the  excess-profits  tax  in  the  interest  of 
America's  industrial  life  and  such  a  revision  of  the  general  tax 
system  as  will  encourage  the  investment  of  capital  which  now  is 
driven  into  tax-free  investments.  Our  present  system  served  its 
revenue-raising  purpose  during  the  war,  but  must  prove  ruinous 
under  existing  and  prospective  conditions.  Unless  the  tax  sys- 
tem is  revised  no  tariff  adjustment  can  safeguard  national 
prosperity." 

Says  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  owned  by  the  family  of  ex- 
President  Taft: 

"The  tax  question  should  be  handled  first  because  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  American  industry  requires  reasonable  assurance  as  to 
taxation,  and  because  a  satisfactory  tariff  bill  can  not  be  passed 
under  eight  or  nine  months.  The  country  can  not  wait  that 
long  with  the  future  taxation  policy  of  the  nation  up  in  the  air. 

"It  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  general  agreement  that  the  excess- 
profits  tax  should  be  repealed  because  it  drives  capital  out  of 
industry  into  non-taxable  securities.  Our  taxes  should  be  re- 
duced for  the  same  reason.  After  this  is  done  other  taxes  will 
have  to  be  substituted.  An  additional  tax  on  corporations' 
earnings  should  help  some.  The  suggestion  for  a  tax  on  the 
undivided  profits  of  corporations  may  have  merit.  Perhaps 
Congress  will  try  an  experimental  final  sales  tax,  altho  a  measure 
of  this  sort  is  so  dangerous  politically  that  it  will  not  be  at- 
tempted lightly." 

Lightening  the  tax  burden  will  "stimulate  business  and  reduce 
the  cost  of  living,"  says  the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Journal,  which 
offers  the  following  specific  suggestions: 

"Elimination  of  the  excess-profits  tax  and  the  repeal  of  taxes 
on  freight  and  passenger  transportation  and  on  ice-cream  and 
soda-fountain  drinks  should  be  included  in  the  program  of 
revision.  Serious  consideration  should  be  given  also  to  the 
proposal  for  extending  the  amortization  of  the  war-debt  over  a 
longer  period  than  now  contemplated,  so  that  the  next  two 
generations  will  share  a  larger  part  of  the  payment.  Any  plan 
for  lower  taxes  carries  with  it  the  necessity  for  providing  revenue 
from  other  sources,  notably  by  the  imposition  of  higher  tariff." 
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The  chief  trouble  with  American  business  to-daj-,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  PhiPuLx  Republican  (Ind.  Prog.),  is  that  "billions  of  dollars 
of  capital  lie  in  a  frozen  state  in  tax-exempt  securities."  And 
this  Arizona  paper  goes  on  to  say: 

"We  need  only  to  ask  Arizona  cotton-growers,  the  cattle- 
growers,  the  sheep-growers,  what  is  the  most  needed  in  their 
industries.  All  of  thoni  see  in  tlie  distance  the  menace  of  foreign 
competition,  but  nearer  at  hand  they  \iew  (heir  helplessness  in 
the  face  of  marketless  production,  a  condition  directly  related 
to  a  lack  of  available  money.  The  sooner  tlie  incentive  for 
investment  in  tax-exempt  securities  is  removed  or  lessened  the 
less  money  will  be  so  sequestered.  But  the  need  of  tariff  re- 
vision is  only  a  little  less  urgent 

■'To  till  the  gap  until  a  comi)rehensive  tariff  bill  can  be  passed, 
we  believe  President  Htuding  should  exercise  his  war-powers 
by  declaring  a  temporary-  embargo  on  agricultural  products." 

"Modify  the  burden  to  the  masses  in  the  direct  taxes,  repeal 
the  e.xcess-profits  tax,  and  refimd  war-costs  into  longer-time 
issues,"  ui'ges  the  Aberdeen  (S.  Dak.)  American,  another  Pro- 
gressive paper.  "If  the  revenue  laws  were  amended  so  as  to 
distribute  more  evenlj'  the  burden  of  the  direct  taxes  and  so  as 
to  permit  the  accumulation  of  new  capital  for  the  promotion  of 
business  enterprises,"  tliinks  the  Davenport  (Iowa)  Times, 
"then  there  would  be  more  likelihood  that  factories  could  open 
and  business  be  resumed." 

Turning  from  these  Republican  and  Progressive  papers  to 
some  Independent  advocates  of  immediate  tax  revision,  we  are 
assured  by  the  Springfield  Republican  that  the  only  reasons  for 
putting  tariff  revision  before  tax  reform  are  political  reasons. 
The  Republican  cites  in  this  connection  the  remark  of  Repre- 
sentative Fordney,  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, that  "the  West  would  raise  hell"  if  the  tariff  were  not 
given  the  right  of  way.  The  present  grave  condition  of  business 
and  low  ebb  of  public  confidence,  remarks  he  Newark  A^ews, 
are  largely  due  to  "the  uncertainty  as  to  how  long  the  producer 
is  to  be  mulcted  bj'  a  class-conscious  tax  system,  which  subjects 


excess- profits  tax,  as  well  as  to  redeem  Ihe  solemn  promise  of 
substantial  economy  and  retrenchment."  "There  is  vastly 
more  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  system  of  taxation  than 
there  is  with  the  i>res(>nt  tariff,"  avers  th(>  Chicago  Post.  The 
Auburn   Citizen   urges  r(>duction   of   armamcmt    as  an   essential 


AND  IN  THE  MEANTIME. 
' — Satterfleld  for  the  Cleveland  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association. 

the  pK)ssessor  of  a  dollar  to  the  sort  of  punitive  treatment  the 
police  court  gives  to  an  offender  against  the  ordinances."  ' '  There 
is  a  well-defined  suspicion,"  remarks  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
**that  certain  Congi-essional  leaders  are  still  afraid  to  tackle  the 
tax  problem  lest  it  be  found  necessary  to  find  a  substitute  for  the 


Copyrigiited  tiy  the  Chii-a;^o  '"  Tribune." 

DESTROYING   THE   SEED  OF  PROGRESS. 

— Orr  ill  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

step  toward  reduction  of  taxation.  The  enactment  of  a  sales 
tax  is  advocated  by  the  Altoona  Mirror,  Kansas  City  Star, 
Peoria  Evening  Star,  St.  Joseph  News-Press,  Grand  Rapids 
Press,  and  Saginaw  News-Courier.  "There  is  a  growing  senti- 
ment in  Michigan  for  a  sales  tax,"  reports  the  Grand  Rapids 
Press;  and  in  the  Saginaw  News-Cotirier,  published  in  Repre- 
sentative Fordney's  district,  we  read: 

"Congress  w'ill  do  better  by  simplifying  and  establishing  on  a 
more  direct  and  an  understandable  basis  the  future  tax  require- 
ments and  levies  the  natiqn  must  meet  than  by  immediate 
application  to  tariff-revision  problems.  Undoubtedly  many 
interests,  such  as  dyes,  wool,  hides,  sugar,  and  farm  products 
which  are  important  in  this  district  and  this  State  have  need 
for  tariff  revision  with  little  delay,  but  business  in  general  seems 
to  feel  that  tax  reformation  and  governmental  economy  are  the 
paramount  i^roblems  demanding  immediate  relief. 

"Bu.siness,  industrj^  and  agriculture  would  benefit  by  sim- 
plifying and  clarifying  the  tax  law:  by  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  burden  which  must  be  borne;  and  perhaps  by 
changes  which  would  bring  into  being  a  fair  sales-tax  regulation. 
What  is  immediatley  required  in  tariff  legislation  could  be 
provided  Avith  an  antidumping  measure,  leaving  perfected 
revision  until  a  really  scientific  and  just  tariff  can  be  formulated 
— a  presently  impossible  task. 

"This  region  being  represented  in  Congress  by  Mr.  Fordney, 
Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means,  and  also  being  the  center  of 
many  manufacturing  industries,  is  naturally  in  sympathy  with 
his  tariff  views;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  referendum  would 
have  the  same  results  here  as  elsewhere,  that  is,  expression  of 
preference  for  first  dealing  with  the  tax  law." 

The  sales  tax  "has  many  objectionable  features,"  thinks  tho 
editor  of  the  Rochester  Times-Union,  who  advocates  instead  "a 
straight  percentage  tax  on  the  gross  business  of  every  individual, 
partnership,  or  corporation."  The  Greensboro  (X.  C.)  News 
believes  that  the  tax  problem  should  have  first  attention;  but 
it  adds: 

"The  West  seems  to  have  got  into  its  head  the  idea  that  its 
only  hope  of  economic  salvation  lies  in  the  prompt  enactment 
of  a  protective  tariff  on  farm  products.     The  West  is  in  the 
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saddle,  and  how  far,  how  fast,  and  in  which  direction  the  country 
goes  depends  in  large  measure  on  how  the  West  chooses  to  ride." 

"The  people  elected  President  Harding  expecting  relief  from 
high  taxes  and  high  prices,"  remarks  the  Springfield  (111.)  State 
Register-;   and  it  goes  on  to  say: 

"People  want   Congress  to  bridge  the  chasm  between   the 


Come  vigWV"  in  ■ 


IT  IS   HARD  TO  UNDERSTAND. 

— Thomas  in  the  Detroit  News. 

income  and  the  outgo  of  their  earnings.  They  believe  this  can 
be  done  by  coordination  of  departments,  elimination  of  red  tape, 
prui?.ing  appropriations  for  war,  and  concentrating  energies 
upon  disarmament  and  international  peace.  Secretary  Wallace 
is  in  favor  of  maintaining  prices  of  farm  products  at  70  per  cent, 
above  the  prewar  level.  He  says  that  farm  products  must  come 
up  in  price  and  other  products  down  in  price  until  normal 
relations  are  restored,  and  he  is  right,  but  that  can't  be  brought 
about  by  legislation.  It  has  got  to  be  done-  tlu-ough  a  natural 
process  of  readjustment  that  ^dll  take  time  and  that  is  bound 
to  result  in  loss  and  damage  to  somebody.  What  is  before  us 
is  a  period  of  hard  labor  to  make  up  for  the  inflation  and  specu- 
lation of  war-times,  and  it  is  going  to  take  American  grit  and 
American  brains  to  carry  us  through  it." 

The  Indianapolis  News  reminds  us  that  the  wide-spread  demand 
for  a  lightening  of  tax  burdens  "will  not  be  easy  to  satisfy,  so 
great  are  the  needs  of  Government  in  the  way  of  revenue." 
But,  it  adds,  "the  attempt  must  be  made."  The  San  Francisco 
Bulletin  urges  Congress  to  "spread  our  war-burdens  over  a 
longer  period."     To  quote: 

"The  Bulletin  believes  that  it  would  be  sound  business  not  to 
pay  anything  more  than  the  flat  rate  of  interest  on  the  war-debt 
for  the  next  ten  years.  The  present  generation  has  been  seri- 
ously handicapped  by  the  war-expenditures  and  the  diversion 
of  industrial  to  military  energy.  It  is  entitled  to  easier  condi- 
tions, and  it  also  would  be  good  business  to  reduce  the  tax 
burdens  of  the  next  ten  j^ears  to  the  irreducible  minimum  by 
freeing  capital  for  industry.  We  should  be  hastening  the  work 
of  reconstruction,  developing  new  enterprises,  and  putting  the 
nation  into  a  position  that  would  make  repayment  in  the  future 
a  comparatively  simple  matter." 

Turning  to  the  Democratic  papers  that  urge  priority  for 
tax  revision,  we  find  the  Schenectady  Gazette  warning  the 
Republican  leaders  that  "the  surest  way  to  elect  a  Democratic 
Congress  in  1922  will  be  to  levy  a  burdensome  tax  on  every 
consumer  in  the  United  States  by  the  adoption  of  the  Payne- 
Akh-ieh    brand    of    protection."     "There    is    no    wide-spread 


demand  for  tariff  re\asion  among  business  men,"  thinks  the 
Sandusky  (Ohio)  Star- Journal,  except  in  regard  to  a  few  schedules 
— "for  instance,  there  should  be  greater  protection  for  the  new 
dye  industry."  "  There  is  no  sentiment  for  tariff  revision  at  this 
time  even  among  Republican  manufacturers,"  declares  the 
Louisville  Times,  because — • 

"It  is  generally  believed  that  the  existing  state  of  Avar,  the 
Allied  bill-collecting  expedition  into  Germany,  and  the  deprest 
condition  of  foreign  exchange,  make  it  impossible  to  formulate 
a  tariff  policy  of  any  permanence  or  value.  The  Times  favors 
reduction  of  administrative  and  military  expenses  and  a  naval 
building  armistice  with  England  and  Japan  as  the  sound  basis 
of  a  drastic  re\dsion  of  the  excess-profits  and  personal  surtaxes 
and  the  repeal  of  amusement  and  luxury  ta.xes." 

"Give  tax  revision  the  right  of  way,  for  this  tremendous 
problem  affects  every  State,  every  section,  every  community, 
every  individual,"  exclaims  the  Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch;  and 
it  adds:  "Tax  revision  downward  is  what  this  country  needs, 
and  needs  quickl^^  even  if  it  involves  a  refunding  of  the  entire 
war-debt  in  such  a  manner  as  to  distribute  payment  over  a 
long  period  of  years."  The  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Dispatch,  published 
in  a  region  which  is  "strongly  protariff  Republican,"  reports 
that  "sentiment  is  slowly  but  surely  crystallizing  in  favor  of  tax 
legislation  as  against  tariff." 

' '  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  taxes  should  be  revised  to  the 
extent  that  the  burdens  of  the  war  may  be  spread  over  a  greater 
period  of  years,  and  the  men  who  fought  the  war  not  compelled 
to  pay  the  entire  expense,"  remarks  the  Marion  (Ind.)  Tribune. 
"The  Congress  should  at  once  refund  the  national  debt  covering 
a  period  "of  not  less  than  fifty  years  and  preferably  one  hundred 


mSr^^^^"^ 


—AND  BOUNCE  RIGHT  UP  AGAIN. 

— Stinson  in  the  Dayton  News. 

years,"  says  The  Times-Herald,  of  Waco,  Texas;  and  a  similar 
view  is  exprest  by  the  Tampa  Times  and  the  Phoenix  Arizona 
Gazette.  The  NashviUe  Tennessean,  like  the  majority  of  papers 
of  all  parties,  would  repeal  the  excess-profits  tax;  but  it  would 
^Iso  raise  the  income-tax  exemption  limit  to  $2,000  for  single 
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IT   VKKY    OFTEN    HAPPENS. 


-<>ha|)iii  in  tlio  St.  Louis  Star. 


persons  and  S4,000  for  married  persons.  The  Poughkeepsie 
Evening  Star  e.xplains  that  it  favors  the  abolition  of  the  excess- 
profits  tax  "sok^l.v  because  it  is  succossfull.v  (>vaded  by  the  very 
persons  and  corjiorations  intended  to  be  taxed  heavily." 

Among  Democratie  papei"s  we  find  many  that  advocate  a 
sales  tax.  but  also  several  that  vigorously  oppose  it.  Among 
the  former  are  the  New  York  Times,  Boston  Post,  Newark 
Advocate,  Oklahoma  City  Times,  and  Ashevillo  Citizen.  Among 
the  latter  are  the  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Democrat,  which  declares  that 
"a  sales  tax  would  be  nothing  less  than  criminal";  and  the  Fort 
Worth  Record,  which  considers  it  "undemocratic  and  unfair 
to  the  people." 

Meanwhile  the  early  progi'am  of  the  Rci)ublican  leaders,  as 
reported  in  the  Washington  correspondence  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  is  to  take  iip  legislation  in  the  following  order: 

"Emergency  tariff  for  duties  on  agricultural  products.  The 
antidumping  bill.  The  American  valuation  bill.  Permanent 
tariff  re\ision.     Tax  re\asion." 

They  hope,  according  to  another  correspondent,  to  complete 
the  permanent  re^dsion  of  the  tariff  in  eight  months,  or  by 
December  1.  But  Representative  Fordney  himself  reminds 
us  that  "in  the  past  tariff  revision  has  required  about  nine 
months  from  the  date  of  beginning  tariff  hearings" ;  and  he  adds, 
"we  can  not  hope  to  do  much  better  than  that  this  year." 
Writing  in  The  Protectionist,  Mr.  Fordney  explains  our  languishing 
industries,  increasing  unemployment,  and  shrinking  revenues  as 
"the  inevitable  result  of  the  inadequate  tariff  law  now  in  force." 
Declaring  that  "the  disparity  between  production  costs  here 
and  abroad  is  greater  than  in  the  prewar  period,"  he  warns  us 
that  "to  save  our  industries  and  the  earning  power  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  replacing  the  present  tariff 
law."  Among  Republican  papers  that  share  this  view  we  find 
the  Buffalo  News,  Joliet  Herald-Ncws,  Portland  (Me.)  Evening 
Express,  Superior  (Wis.)  Telegram,  Des  Moines  Capital,  Water- 
town  Times,  Seattle  Post-Lntelligencer,  Boise  Idaho  Statesman, 
York  (Pa.)  Dispatch,  Newark  (Ohio)  American  Tribune,  Potts- 
ville  (Pa.)  Republican,  Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald,  and  Salt 
Lake  Tribune.  The  last-named  paper  declares  that  "the  wool 
and  lead  producers  are  unable  to  market  their  products  at  a 
profit  under  present  conditions,  and  unless  they  are  given  a  fair 
measiu-e  of  protection  the  intermountain  country  can  not 
become  truly  prosperous."  "People  of  the  Pottsville  anthracite 
coal  region  are  heartily  in  favor  of  ha\ang  tariff  legislation  en- 
acted as  quickly  as  possible  to  prevent  the  dumping  of  cheap 
pauner-wage-made  foreign  goods  on  our  shores  to  the  detriment 
of  our  home  industries  and  the  bringing  on  of  idleness  for  our 
workmen,"  says  the  Pottsville  Republican.  In  North  Carolina 
the  AshcAdlle  Ti?/ie.s reports  that  "a  steadily  increasing  number  of 
men  of  affairs  in  the  South  are  inclined  to  favor  a  tariff  law  for 
protection  as  well  as  for  revenue."  The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
points  out  that  "the  increase  of  government  revenues  from 
customs  duties  should  help  to  relieve  the  country  from  many  of 


the    petty     and    annoying   forms    of    direct    taxation."      The 
Boise  Idaho  Statesman  reports  that — 

"In  this  country,  which  produces  wool  and  live  stock,  unless 
we  get  action  on  tariff  revision  the  question  of  income  taxes 
will  not  b(>  of  the  slightest  interest.  Our  people  are  unanimously 
of  this  opinion.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  logical  first  to  make  it 
possible  for  people  to  have  incomes  and  then  devise  schemes 
for  taking  them  away  at  our  leisure." 

The  Portland  Oregonian  agrees  that  the  first  duty  of  Congress 
is  "  to  give  aid  to  farmers  at  the  time  when  they  are  starting  crops 
in  order  to  preserve  basic  industry  and  encourage  growing 
enough  necessaries."  It  thinks  that  "i)rotection  of  staples  like 
wheat  and  corn,  of  which  the  United  vStates  controls  the  world 
supply,  is  worthless,"  t)ut  insists  that  "protection  should  be 
given  to  the  point  of  prohibition  to  prevent  dumping  of  com- 
modities like  wool  and  meat."  But  after  this  emergency  tariff 
legislation  was  attended  to  The  Oregonian  would  have  Congress 
turn  at  once  to  the  program  of  tax  revision,  letting  permanent 
tariff  revision  wait  until  conditions  become  less  like  "an  econ- 
omic kaleidoscope." 

"The  tariff  should  be  first  disposed  of,  because  most  of  the 
damage  has  already  been  done  with  the  initial  payment  of  taxes 
for  1920,"  says  the  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette  (Ind.),  in  which 
we  read  further  of  the  paradoxical  problem  by  which  Congress 
is  confronted: 

"American  industry  must  have  some  protection  against 
murderous  European  competition,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
dustry likewise  must  have  some  selling  field  for  the  enormous 
surplus  production  made  possible  by  war-expansion  of  our 
manufacturing  facilities.  The  great  cereal  and  flour-mills  of 
this  Middle  West  country  are  prepared  to  supply  the  nation's 
needs  for  their  material  in  less  than  one-half  the  working  y(;ar. 
They  must  sell  abroad  or  close  down  50  per  cent,  of  the  time. 
Thus  Congress  is  confronted  with  the  puzzling  task  of  enacting  a 
protective  tariff  that  will  protect  in  two  ways,  each  in  a  measure 
contradictory  to  the  other.  If  we  prohibit  Europe  from  selling 
to  us  we  endanger  our  prospects  for  settlement  of  foreign  loans. 
We  can  not  expect  Europe  to  buy  from  us  if  we  refuse  to  permit 
her  to  sell  to  us." 

And  in  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News  we  read: 

"Tariff,  yef-;  tax  revision,  assuredly;  and  with  them  a  broad 
international  poli(ty  that  will  reestablish  exchange  rates  and 
industrial  reciprocity." 

Turning  to  a  Democratic  critic  of  the  Republican  program, 
we  read  in  the  Philadelphia  Record: 

"Obviously,  any  change  in  the  tariff  will  be  in  the  direction  of 
an  increase  of  duties.  Equally  obviously,  any  increase  in  duties 
Avill  tend  to  diminish  imports.  Europe  owes  us,  in  addition  to 
$9,700,000,000  of  government  loans,  a  sum  variously  estimated 
at  from  four  to  nine  billions.  She  can  not  pay  it  in  gold,  and 
Ave  would  not  wish  her  to.  She  can  only  pay  it  in  goods.  If  wc; 
cut  down  the  volume  of  our  imports,  we  can  not  go  on  exporting. 
And  our  future  prosperity  will  largely  depend  upon  our  export 
trade.  There  is  a  serious  flaw  in  the  economic  reasoning  which 
seeks  to  improve  our  position  by  preventing  our  creditors  from 
paying  their  debts  to  us." 
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THE   NEW   TRANSCAUCASIAN   REPUBLICS 


THREE  NATIONS  have  arisen  out  of  that  "Federal 
Democratic  Republic  of  Transcaucasia"  which  was 
formed  with  such  high  hopes  in  November,  1917,  and 
their  recent  history  is  the  history,  in  miniature,  of  Russia. 
Armenia  is  a  little  Russia,  with  Turkish  complications.  Azer- 
baijan consists  of  a  large  population  of  Tatar  peasants  controlled 
by  a  few  Russian  and  Armenian  Bolsheviki,  much  after  the 
manner  made  familiar  in  Moscow.  Georgia,  the  last  of  the 
three  to  turn  Bolshevik,  upbraids  the  Allies  for  their  perfidy 
in  a  way  that  echoes  Trotzky  and  Lenine.     Paxton  Hibben, 

F.R.G.S.,     late    captain  

in  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Commission  to 
Armenia,  now  connected 
with  the  Near  East  Relief, 
agrees  to  the  extent  of 
blaming  "the  intrigues  an 
exploitation  of  the  Great 
Powers"  for  the  disap- 
pearance of  "  the  last  hold 
of  the  anti-Bolsheviki  be- 
tween India  and  the  Medi- 
terranean and  between 
the  Wliite  Sea  and  the 
Persian  Gulf."  "The 
present  weakness  of  Ai*- 
menia  in  the  face  of  her 
foes  is  due  very  largely  to 
the  British.  They  stript 
her  fortresses  of  artillery 
in  order  to  strengthen 
Denikin — who,  by  the 
way,  always  asserted  the 
Russian  claim  to  its  old 
Caucasian  provinces,"  he 
asserts,  in  The  World  To- 
morrow (New  York).  And 

in  The  Nation  (New  York)  for  March  31,  he  writes,  in  a  summing- 
up  of  the  present  critical  situation  in  the  Transcaucasus : 

"The  crudity  with  which  the  Georgian  Republic  and  the 
Georgian  people  were  held  up  and  looted  is  scarcely  believable. 
There  were  three  AUied  'missions'  in  Tiflis  when  we  arrived 
in  the  late  summer  of  1919,  going  full  swing — British,  French, 
and  Italian.  They  were  there  in  full  blaze  of  warlike  uniforms 
— bankers,  promoters,  engineers  who  had  never  seen  a  gun 
or  heard  a  shot  fired  and  whose  general's  stars  were  shiny  new — 
to  impress  the  natives  with  their  importance  and  authority. 
Their  business  was  concession-hunting — mining-rights,  water- 
rights,  railway  concessions,  municipal  contracts,  loan  flotations 
— anything  not  nailed  down.  For  its  independence  Georgia 
must  mortgage  itself,  body,  boots,  and  breeches,  for  generations 
to  come,  by  much  the  same  orgy  of  protected  foreign  capital 
investment  as  Venizelos  had  pledged  in  Greece,  as  the  price 
of  his  continued  premiership." 

In  1914,  there  were  2,008.000  Armenians  in  Turkey  and 
2,054,000  in  Russia.  Since  that  time,  we  are  informed  by  a 
memorandum  just  presented  to  Secretary  ^of  State  Hughes  by 
the  American  Committee  for  the  Independence  of  Armenia, 
•'the  Turks  have  wiped  out  some  1,000,000  men,  women,  and 
children  with  a  brutality  unexampled  in  history."  The  present 
total  population  is  given  as  2,159,000  and  the  area  as  26,130 
square  miles,  by  "  The  Statesman's  Year-Book."  With  the  in- 
clusion of  the  parts  of  the  provinces  allotted  under  the  Treaty  of 
Sevres,  according  to  the  memorandum  to  Secretary  Hughes  referred 
to  above,  the  total  area  would  be  68,491  square  miles.  France  and 
Italy,  we  are  told,  are  attempting  to  annex  territory  assigned  to 
Armenia  by  the  Sevres  Treaty,  and  "  French  and  Italian  nationals, 
with  the  knowledge  of  their  respective  governments,  have  sup- 
plied the  Turkish  Nationalists  with  arms  and  ammunitions." 


The  Soviet  Republic  of  Azerbaijan  has  a  population,  says 
"The  Statesman's  Year-Book,"  "based  on  defective  Russian 
statistics,"  estimated  at  4,615,000,  of  whom  3,482,000  are 
Tatars,  795,000  Armenians,  and  26,580  Georgians,  and  the 
area  is  stated  to  be  about  40,000  square  miles.  The  oil-wells 
around  Baku  form  the  "  economic  motive"  back  of  most  of  the 
new  country's  internal  and  external  struggles.  Georgia  is 
credited  with  an  area  of  35,500  square  miles,  and  a  population, 
according  to  statistics  for  1915,  of  3,176,156. 

"The  Caucasus  range  is  one  of    the  most    remarkable  of  all 

geological  phenomena," 
writes  William  Eleroy 
Curtis  in  "Around  the 
Black  Sea"  (Hodder  & 
Stoughton),  taking  up 
the  historical  background 
of  the  new    nations: 
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ARMENIANS  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST. 

The  actual  numbers  still  alive  in  the  various  countries  are  shown  by  this  map.  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  the  Near  East  Relief. 


"  It  is  the  boundary  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia, 
and  an  almost  impene- 
trable wall  which  can  be 
crossed  by  vehicles  or 
horsemen  in  only  two 
places,  known  as  the 
Dariel  and  the  Manisson 
passes.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  history  until  the 
Middle  Ages  it  was  the 
boundary  of  the  world. 
Beyond,  all  was  mystery 
and  fable,  and  for  that 
reason  the  ancients  made 
the  Caucasus  the  scene 
of  much  mythological  ac- 
tivity and  the  home  of 
many  marvels.  They 
called  the  country  Col- 
chis, and  it  was  there 
that  Jason  and  the  Argo- 
nauts found  the  Goldea 
Fleece.  Prometheus  was 
chained  to  one  of   the   peaks  by  the   gods   to   punish   him   for 

giving  fire  to    the  mortals '"he  first  Europeans  to 

find  their  waj'  through  the  rocky  labyrinths  were  Greek  and 
Genoese  traders,  who  crawled  through  the  canons  on  foot  in  the 
Middle  Ages  in  search  of  customers." 

"Armenia  is  perhaps  the  oldest  of  all  the  Christian  countries 
in  the  world,"  says  the  writer,  in  a  chapter  headed  "The  Arme- 
nians and  Their  Persecution."  "  It  was  a  powerful  nation  at  the 
advent  of  Christ,  altho  at  different  periods  in  its  history  it  was 
occupied  by  the  Persians  under  Cyrus,  the  Macedonians  under 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  Romans  under  the  Caesars." 
Trebizond  was  founded  some  years  before  the  founding  of 
Rome.     There  is  a  legend  that — 

"One  of  the  early  kings  of  Armenia,  having  heard  of  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  and  his  persecution  by  the  Jews,  sent  him  a 
letter  by  a  distinguished  envoy  offering  him  the  hospitality  of 
Armenia  and  the  widest  freedom  in  carrying  on  his  work.  The 
Armenians  have  had  a  stormy  time  in  defense  of  their  religion 
ever  since.  Theological  controversies  began  early  among  them, 
and  persecution  has  been  relentless." 

In  spite  of  their  persecution,  the  Ai'menians,  as  did  the  almost 
equally  persecuted  Jews,  prospered.  At  least,  says  the  writer, 
who  visited  the  country  a  few  years  before  the  Great  War: 

"The  Armenians  are  the  big  dealers,  the  bankers,  the  money- 
lenders, and,  like  most  prosperous  people,  are  the  object  of 
jealousy  and  resentment.  1  was  told  that  when  an  Armenian 
loans  money  he  expects  to  have  it  repaid.  His  business  reputa- 
tion is  fine,  but  the  people  who  owe  him  money  hate  him.  All 
the  Armenians  are  thrifty,  industrious,  and  temperate,  and  do 
not  waste  then'  substance  in  riotous  living." 
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DEMOCRACY   IN   PACKINGTOWN 

WHEN  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY  penetrates  the 
Chicago  "Jungle,"  where  the  business  of  killing  and 
preparing  and  packing  our  meat  is  centered,  it  seems 
to  the  daily  press  that  the  movement  for  better  and  closer  rela- 
tions between  capital  and  labor  takes  a  long  stride  fon\'ard.  Not 
only  is  meat-packing  a  great  basic  industry-,  but  it  directly 
affects  the  producer  at  one  end  of  the  line  and  the  consumer  at 
the  other,  and  its  working  conditions  were  most  unsatisfactory 
not  mam-  years  ago.  The  Annour  Company  says  its  plan  for 
shop  committees  has  won  the  approval  of  its  workers,  but  it 
certainly  has  not  commended  itself  to  all  labor-leaders.  Mr. 
Dennis  Lane,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Amalgamated  Meat- 
Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen,  brands  the  scheme  as  "bunk." 
He  calls  it  "the  old  game  of  a  companj^  union,  wherein  Mr. 
Armour  and  other  packers  will  put  up  men  who  will  pose  as  the 
representatives  of  their  fellow  workers,"  and  he  is  "satisfied  that 
the  packers  are  not  going  to  get  away  with  this  fake  democracy." 
What  the  packers  seek,  says  President  Samuel  Gompers,  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  is  "the  destruction  of  the  trade- 
unions  which  have  given  the  employees  real  representation  and 
which  have  gained  for  them  a  measure  of  real  freedom,  and  the 
substitution  of  something  that  will  destroy  this  representation 
and  give  to  the  packers  unabridged  autocracy  and  power." 
Eut  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  insists  that  earlier  expeiiments 
with  similar  plans  for  industrial  democracy  have  proved  that 
"they  are  very  much  more  than  'bunk,'  "  and  it  goes  on  to  argue 
that  union  labor  ought  to  take  advantage  of  these  developments 
instead  of  scorning  them: 

"It  is  right  enough  that  organized  labor  should  take  to  itself 
no  little  credit  for  ha^dng  developed  the  situation  which  has 
induced  employers  to  make  this  new  approach  to  the  difficult 
problem  of  industrial  relations.  If  labor  had  not  organized 
in  defense  of  its  own  interests;  if  it  had  not  waged  a  constant 
fight  for  better  conditions,  it  is  improbable  that  emploj^ers  of 
labor  would  be  as  eager  as  they  are  to-day  to  discover  some 
method  of  reconciliation  which  will  be  fair  to  the  workers  as 
well  as  to  themselves.  But  organized  labor  should  recognize  that 
such  proposals  as  are  now  made  bj-  Armour  &  Co.,  and  such 
plans  as  have  been  adopted  by  the  Goodyeax  Rubber  Company,  of 
Akron,  the  Harvester  Company,  and  many  other  concerns,  are 
real  victories  for  it  in  the  warfare  it  has  been  waging.  By 
calling  them  'bunk'  it  discredits  its  own  achievements. 

"Union  labor  has  been  the  militant  organization  of  the 
workers.  We  do  not  question  that  there  has  been  need  for 
miUtancy.  We  do  not  assert  that  the  need  has  ceased  to  exist. 
But  union  labor  must  see  that  the  realization  of  its  aims  for  the 
welfare  of  workers  involves  the  passing  of  the  militant  phase 
of  its  organization.  In  other  words,  when  it  succeeds  in  bringing 
about  conditions  in  any  industry  where  the  workers  are  admitted 
to  a  measure  of  cooperation  with  management,  and  are  given 
opportunit\-  and  right  to  exercise  an  intelligent  voice  in  the 
control  of  those  aspects  of  the  industrj'  which  directly  concern 
them,  its  work,  as  a  militant  organization,  has  been  largely 
accomplished. 

"The  conversion  of  the  employer  to  a  belief  that  the  era  of 
industrial  autocracy  is  at  an  end  has  been  the  task  of  organized 
labor.  When,  therefore,  the  employer  comes  forward  with  a 
proposal  which  invites  the  workers  to  'share  "wdth  the  manage- 
ment in  the  knowledge  of  all  conditions  of  mutual  interest,' 
and  to  participate  in  the  consideration  of  such  questions  as 
'wages,  hours  of  labor,  working  conditions,  sanitary  and  safety 
measures,  etc.,'  organized  labor  should  be  ready  to  give  to  such  a 
proposal  a  more  intelligent  and  sympathetic  response  than  it  has 
met  in  this  instance  or  in  many  similar  ones. 

"Until  democracy  in  industry,  through  experiment  and  test, 
has  demonstrated  its  value  so  clearh-  to  both  employers  and 
workers  that  there  is  no  danger  of  relapse,  labor  may  be  justified 
in  maintaining  its  independent  and  interindustrial  organization; 
but  it  is  crass  stupidity  to  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  America  is 
evolving  gradually  a  new  system  in  industry  which,  in  its  ultimate 
development,  must  modify  profoundly  the  methods  and  spirit  of 
organized  labor  even  as  it  wiU  the  methods  of  organized  capital." 

Mr.  J.  Ogden  Armour  has  outlined  a  definite  plan  of  employee 
representation,  and  Swift  &  Co.  have  announced  that  a  similar 


plan  is  being  worked  out  for  their  employees.  The  Armour 
scheme  involves  grouping  the  workers  into  four  divisions,  sub- 
divided into  precincts,  and  the  election  of  boards  to  be  com- 
posed half  of  workers'  representatives  and  half  of  representatives 
of  the  management.  When  organization  has  been  effected, 
says  Mr.  Armour,  means  wiU  "be  provided  for  prompt  and 
orderly  consideration  of  all  matters  of  mutual  interest  such  as 
wages,  hours  of  labor,  working  conditions,  sanitary  and  safety 
measiu"es,  etc."  Mr.  Armour  feels  "that  the  cooperation  which 
the  plan  makes  possible  will  be  of  mutual  advantage  to  em- 
ployees, to  employers,  and  to  the  people  whom  we  both  serve." 


BRITAIN'S    BOLSHEVISTIC   BARGAIN 

THE  FIRST  ADMISSION  by  the  Russian  Soviet  that 
their  program  of  world  conquest  by  propaganda  is  a 
failure  is  seen  by  foreign  correspondents  in  free-trade 
concessions  recently  granted  the  peasants  and  in  the  trade 
agreement  with  Great  Britain.  In  signing  this  pact,  after  nego- 
tiations last'ng  almost  a  year,  Lenine,  Trotzky  and  Company 
agree  to  abandon  one  of  their  pet  brain-children — Communistic 
propaganda  toward  world  revolution.  The  way  is  now  clear 
for  the  resumption  of  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia, 
but,  say  conservative  members  of  the  EngUsh  Board  of  Trade, 
"it  remains  to  be  determined  whether  Russia  has  anything  to 
trade."  And  even  if  Russia  could  export  raw  materials  (which 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover  also  doubts),  British  courts 
must  still  determine  whether  Rus.sian  gold  and  goods  are  sub- 
ject to  seizure  in  England  by  persons  holding  prior  rights  or 
accounts  against  the  Czarist  regime  or  the  present  Sonnet  Gov- 
ernment. Only  a  test  case,  which  will  take  months,  we  are  told, 
can  establish  a  precedent,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  BolshcAik 
envoy  at  London  to  bring  such  a  case  before  the  British  courts. 
Meanwhile,  say  dispatches,  the  Soviet  Government  has  appealed 
to  President  Harding  to  resume  trade  relations  with  Russia, 
altho  for  six  months  there  have  been  no  restrictions  against 
trading  \\ith.  that  country.  No  trade,  however,  has  developed. 
Premier  Lloj'd  George  contends  that  the  pact  with  the  Soviet 
Government  is  "purely  a  trade  agreement  recognizing  the  de-facto 
Government  of  Russia,  not  a  treaty  of  peace  "  Among  other 
things,  both  parties  agree  to  refrain  from  circulating  propaganda 
beyond  their  own  borders  and  to  remove  the  blockade  and  all 
obstacles  to  a  resumption  of  trade.  The  agreement  also  pro- 
\-ides  for  a  fuU  resumption  of  private  mail,  telegraph,  and  wire- 
less communication,  and  "agents"  are  authorized  to  reside  in 
each  country  with  what  is  equivalent  to  consulate  exemptions. 
In  fact,  says  a  London  dispatch  to  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  "the  head  of  staff  at  Moscow  %\nll  be  virtually  a  British 
Minister  to  Russia,  with  political  powers  far  in  advance  of  any 
trade  emissary  England  ever  sent  to  a  foreign  country,  and  the 
trade  representatives  to  other  cities  will  have  more  power  than 
the  average  consul." 

While  the  Baltimore  Sun  looks  upon  the  trade  agreement  as 
"the  most  significant  and  important  international  agreement 
made  in  recent  years,  because  it  establishes  the  open  door  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Russia,"  the  New  York  Herald  is  just 
as  certain  that  "Lenine  has  handed  Premier  Lloyd  George  a 
gold  brick  loaded  mth  dynamite."  A  dozen  or  more  editors 
agree  that  the  consummation  of  the  agreement  "is  a  signal 
victory  for  the  Soviet  Government,  amounting  Airtually  to 
recognition  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain."  As  the  New  York 
World  puts  it: 

"The  agreement  is  unquestionably  a  \'ictory  for  Lenine  and 
Trotzky  and  comes  most  opportunely  for  them.  It  gives  them  a 
status  hitherto  denied  among  the  civilized  nations  and  also  points 
the  way  to  further  recognition.  If  the  British  Government  can 
be  forced  by  propaganda  to  sun-ender  and  buy  immunity,  other 
governments  can  be  brought  into  line  by  the  same  methods. 
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"Had  the  United  States  followed  the  moral  code  that  Lloyd 
George  had  defined  in  this  trade  asrreenient  it  ntH>d  have  had  iu> 
serious  trouble  witli  Geriuany.  It,  loo,  eould  luive  purchased 
iniinunity  liy  respecting  the  German  submarine  zones  and  paint- 
ing its  ships  like  barbor-poles.  There  would  have  Ihhui  no 
international  law  left  in  the  world  had  it  done  so,  but  the  doetrine 
of  safety  first,  which  Lloyd  George  has  now  taken  up,  would 
ha\'e  been  vindicated  four  years  ago.  and  the  Prime  Minister 
would  not  have  bi'en  obliged  to  ereatt'  his  own  precedents  for 
abandoning  Great  Britain's  allies  in  favor  of  the  liolsheviki." 

"It  is  a  political,  rather  than  a  commercial  wedge  that  the 
Soviet  has  driven  into  England,"  declares  the  Pro\idence  BiiUctin, 
and  the  Indianapolis  Xcws  fears  that  the  action  of  the  liritish 
Government  "will  tend  to  strengthen  and  dignify  Sovietism, 
and  also  discourage  the  Russian  people  in  their  efforts  to  free 
themselves  from  an  intolerable  and  corrupt  despotism."  The 
New  York  Times,  howe\\'r,  which 
thinks  Lloyd  George  is  "patting 
mad  dogs  on  the  head,"  ascribes 
a  still  more  sinister  motive  to 
Russia  in  the  present  instance. 
"This  agreement  tends  to  assure 
supplies  and  equipment  to  tlie 
Russian  Army  —  perhaps  the 
most  powerful  in  the  world  to- 
day— an  army  that  may  be  used 
against  any  of  the  countries  re- 
cently alUed  or  associated  with 
Great  Britain  in  the  war,"  warns 
The  Times.  And  the  New  York 
Herald's  opinion  of  the  pact  is 
not  flattering  to  Great  Britain. 
We  read: 

"A  cunning  and  effective  de- 
\'ice,  this  trade  pact,  to  work  a 
political  alhance  without  need- 
ing to  take  a  foreign  treaty  be- 
fore Parliament,  where  the  Lloj'd 
George  Ministry  would  have 
to  face  scathing  criticism  and 
savage  attack  for  this  most  odi- 
ous bedfellowship.  The  iMinis- 
trj-  single-handed  may  look  after 
commerce  arrangements,  so  the 

trade  pact  and  the  treaty  politics,  tied  up  in  the  same  bundle, 
serv^e  exactly  to  fulfil  the  Lloyd  George  purpose,  a  purpose  of 
boundless  possibilities." 

Premier  Lloyd  George,  in  justifying  his  course,  declares  that 
Lenine  has  changed  his  attitude  toward  capitalists,  private 
enterprise,  communism,  and  nationalization;  that  the  Soviet 
dictato'"  now  welcomes  foreign  capital,  which  is  needed  to  assist 
in  the  economic  restoration  of  Russia.  Besides,  says  the  British 
Premier,  the  two  nations  are  very  dependent  upon  each  other, 
and  now  that  the  Russian  leaders  are  convinced  that  the  Soviet 
system  is  a  failure,  and  are  gi\ing  up  their  doctrines  and  their 
campaigns  of  propaganda  against  the  British  Empire  in  India, 
Asia  Minor,  Persia,  and  Afghanistan,  the  British  Government 
desires  to  "clear  up  all  questions  and  effect  a  general  settlement." 
It  is  also  expected  in  England  that  the  agreement  will  have  a 
favorable  political  effect  upon  British  labor  and  a  gradual  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  unemployed  as  trade  picks  up,  saj's 
the  Xew^  York  World's  London  coiTespondent,  altho,  as  The  World 
points  out  editorially,  "the  agreement  is  meaningless  and 
wnthout  value  until  the  British  courts  have  rendered  their 
decision." 

But  whether  the  pact  was  worth  any  more  when  it  was  signed 
than  it  will  be  after  the  legal  ownership  of  So\'iet  gold  and  raw 
materials  is  determined  is  questioned  by  many  editors.  In  the 
words  of  the  Columbus  Dispatch,  "it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
these  promises  by  Russia  are  worth  any  more  than  Bolshe\'ik 
promises  in  general,"  while  the  New  York  Tribune  declares  that 


the  agreement  "is  a  sand-house."     The  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 
however,  takes  an  entirely  different  view: 

"This  agreement  was  urged  by  necessity.  It  represents  no 
concession  on  the  jiart  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Soviet  principle. 
It  simply  marks  that  Government's  abandonment  of  the  i)oli('y 
of  fear  tiiat  has  too  long  colon-d  not  only  Great  Britain's  attitude 
to  the  Soviet  but  also  i\w  attitude  of  the  principal  Po\v(>rs,  includ- 
ing America.  The  action  of  Great  Britain  increases  the  pressure 
on  America  to  take  similar  steps." 

But  "there  is  a  striking  difference  between  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  toward  Russia  and  that  of  Great  Britain,"  we  are 
reminded  by  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  "France  and  the 
United  States  agree  that  it  would  be  immoral  to  have  any  deal- 
ings whatever  with  the  outlaw  coterie  that  now  rules  Russia." 
And  if  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover  speaks  for  the  Adminis- 
tration in  a  recent  public  state- 
ment, we  must  wait  for  more 
tranquil  conditions  in  Russia 
before  entering  into  an  agree- 
ment such  as  The  Virginian-Pilot 
suggests.    Said  Mr.  Hoover: 

"The  question  of  trade  with 
Russia  is  far  more  a  poUtical 
question  than  an  economic  one  so 
long  as  Russia  is  in  control  of 
the  Bolsheviki.  Under  their 
economic  system,  no  matter  how 
much  they  moderate  it  in  name, 
there  can  be  no  real  return  to 
production  in  Russia,  and  there- 
fore Russia  wiU  have  no  con- 
siderable commodities  to  export, 
and,  consequently,  no  great 
ability  to  obtain  imports. 

"There  are  no  export  com- 
modities in  Russia  to-day  worth 
consideration,  except  gold,  plati- 
num, and  jewelrj^  in  the  hands  of 
the  Boshe\dk  Government.  The 
people  are  starving,  cold,  under- 
clad.  If  they  had  any  con- 
siderable commodities  they 
would  have  used  them  long  smce. 
"There  has  been  no  prohibi- 
tion on  trade  for  a  long  time,  so 
far  as  exchange  of  commodities  is  concerned.  Trade  is  open 
through  the  Baltic  states,  and  Italy  has  been  trading  in  the  south. 
The  real  blockade  has  been  the  failure  of  the  Russians  to  produce 
anything  except  gold  and  platinum  to  trade  with. 

"Europe  can  not  recover  its  economic  stability  until  Russia 
returns  to  production.  Trading  for  this  parcel  of  gold  would 
not  effect  this  remedy — nor  would  the  goods  obtained  by  the 
Bolsheviki  in  return  for  it  restore  their  production.  That 
requires  the  abandonment  of  their  present  economic  system." 

But  it  is  transportation,  rather  than  production  that  is 
Russia's  great  problem,  declares  Mr.  Arthur  Ransom  e,  a  Man- 
chester Guardian  correspondent  now  in  Russia,  in  his  latest 
book,  "The  Crisis  in  Russia."  There  are  millions  of  pounds  of 
flax,  wool,  corn,  rice,  and  copper,  and  great  quantities  of  hides 
and  other  raw  materials  in  remote  parts  of  Russia,  he  says, 
"but  in  the  present  condition  of  the  transportation  system  it  is 
impossible  to  distribute  these  necessities  throughout  Russia, 
much  less  transport  them  to  seaports."  It  is  clear,  he  reports 
Soviet  officials  as  saying,  that  "if  the  western  countries  are 
unable  to  help  solve  our  transportation  problems,  they  can  not 
expect  to  get  raw  materials  "'-om  us,  for  we  can  not  haul  them 
for  ourselves."  "The  Russian  raihvay  system  is  in  a  deplor- 
able condition  owing  to  the  deterioration  in  the  locomotives," 
explains  Mr.  Ransome,  but  England,  under  the  new  trade  agree- 
ment, is  expected  to  be  of  assistance  in  putting  Russia's  trans- 
portation system  in  running  order,  thus  facilitating  exports. 
So  potent  has  been  the  influence  created  by  the  news  of  the 
Russian  bear  and  the  British  lion  lying  down  together  that 
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Tribune. "   - 

REACHING    OUT. 

— Orr  in  the  Chicago  Daily   Tribune. 

IS   THE    PACIFIC   PERIL   A   SQUID    OR   A   SQUIB? 


Copyrij.'lit^'d  I'y  the  .New  York  " 'I'riburie."    Inc. 

GOING    ABOUT   IT   IN    JUST   THE    RIGHT   WAY    TO    START   OXK. 

— Darling  in  tlie  New  York   Tribune. 


the  Brooklyn  Eagle  is  led  to  believe  that  "the  conflict  be- 
tween 'Red'  Russia  and  the  rest  of  Europe  is  at  an  end." 
The  consei'\^ative  Springfield  Republican  looks  upon  the  trade 
agreement  as  sofhething  "improving  materially  the  prospect  for 
peace  in  Eastern  Europe."  Certainlj',  the  pact  appears  to  have 
had  a  stimidating  effect  upon  other  countries,  for  wathin  a  few 
days  of  the  consummation  of  the  agreement  a  Russo-Turkish 
treaty  estabUshing  "fraternal  relations"  was  signed;  Geiinany 
and  Russia  entered  into  an  agreement  similar  to  the  British  pact; 
peace  treaties  between  Russia  and  the  Ukraine,  and  also  between 
Russia  and  Poland,  were  signed;  Japan  hinted  that  she  would 
have  to  adopt  a  new"  poUcy  toward  Russia;  Italy  indicated  that 
she  would  sign  a  trade  agreement  with  the  Bolsheviki,  and 
Persia,  China,  Roumania,  Sweden,  and  Finland  also  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  So\'iet  regime.  Tons  of  Russian 
gold,  melted  in  Sweden  and  restamped  by  the  mint,  were  soon 
on  then-  way  to  America,  where  Soviet  gold  had  been  rejected 
before  because  France  declared  that  it  w-as  stolen  gold,  and  that 
the'  Russian  Government  ow^ed  her  millions.  But  the  climax 
of  all  this  was  the  invitation  by  the  Soviet  Government  for  the 
United  States  to  enter  into  an  agreement  similar  to  Great 
Britain's,  and  that  only  a  few  months  after  the  So^-iet  "envoy" 
was  deported. 

While  the  Seattle  Times  beUeves  that  Lloyd  George  "is  plaj'^- 
ing  with  edged  tools"  in  his  dealings  with  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, and  criticism  of  his  course  is  caustic  and  general,  the  Xew 
York  American  reminds  us  that  "the  people  of  Russia  have 
endured  four  hundred  years  of  tyranny,  and  nothing  the  Soviet 
system  could  do  to  them  could  be  worse."  Therefore,  thinks 
Mr.  Hearst's  paper,  instead  of  destructive  criticism  on  the 
part  of  the  American  press — 

"The  sensible  thing  to  do  is  to  let  the  Russian  people  alone 
to  work  out  their  own  salvation,  to  treat  them  in  a  friendly 
way,  to  exchange  goods  with  them  freely,  and  to  prove  to 
them  that  our  own  economic  and  political  systems  are  better 
than  theirs  by  the  simple  and  sane  process  of  showing  better 
results  under  our  system  than  they  are  able  to  show  under 
their  system." 


TO   UNITE   THE   NAVY   IN   THE   PACIFIC 

A  CONSIDERABLE  STIR  is  being  created  in  Wash- 
ington over  the  question,  under  discussion  at  two 
Cabinet  meetings,  of  putting  the  entire  battle-ship  fleet 
in  Pacific  waters,  and  many  reasons  for  the  plan  are  advanced 
by  correspondents.  The  move  is  not  definitely  announced, 
but  seems  to  be  tentatively  proposed  to  draw  out  the  opinion 
of  the  countrj'.  Whether  it  would  make  the  Pacific  more  or 
less  pacific  than  it  is  now  seems  to  be  the  nub  of  the  question. 
The  island  of  Yap,  which  Japan  is  holding  in  spite  of  American 
protests  for  equal  cable  rights,  is  set  forth  as  the  chief  reason, 
and  it  is  closely  followed  by  the  island  of  Saghalien,  which  was 
partly  occupied  last  j^ear  by  Japan  against  our  protests.  The 
deep  feeling  against  the  Japanese  in  California,  Japan's  reciprocal 
attitude  because  of  the  passage  of  the  antialien  land  law  by 
CaUfornia,  and  the  exposed  position  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
are  given  as  other  reasons  for  reuniting  the  fleet  in  Pacific 
instead  of  Atlantic  waters.  "Sword-rattling,"  the  Xew  York 
Evening  Worh]  calls  the  anti-Japanese  talk  that  is  circulating 
freely.  And  "it  w'as  by  precisely  such  gestures  that  Wilhehn 
of  Germany  'kept  the  peace  of  Europe'  by  rattling  the  sword," 
declares  this  paper.. 

Official  Washington  has  as  j^et  given  no  reason  for  the  pro- 
posed change,  but  officials  of  the  Navy  Department  are  re- 
ported as  saying  that  naval  strategy'  demands  that  the  fleet  be 
concentrated,  and  they  point  to  what  England  accomplished 
in  the  late  war  by  observing  this  fundamental  rule.  In  reality, 
asserts  the  Boston  Transcript,  recalling  that  former  Secretary 
Daniels  di\'ided  the  fleet,  "it  is  the  first  step  toward  un-DanieUzing 
the  Na\'y."  "It  means  the  adoption  of  a  strong  naval  poUcy 
in  the  Pacific,"  beUeves  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  "and  this  course  is 
necessarj^  as  a  matter  of  ordinary-,  enlightened  self-interest." 
As  W.  W.  Jermane  writes  in  the  Seattle  Times: 

' '  If  such  a  policj'  should  be  adopted  by  the  Harding  Adminis- 
tration, it  will  have  more  of  an  economic  than  a  political  founda- 
tion. It  will  visibly  express  part  of  the  most  ambitious  program 
any  Administration  has  ever  had  for  making  sure  that  the  United 
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States  has  a  fair  share  of  Now  Worhl  markets.  The  Paeilie  others 
potentially  greiit  markets  for  American  manufaetured  g:oods,  an<i 
America  neetls  the  Pavifie's  vast  stores  of  raw  juaterials. 

■'Prior  to  the  war  our  tieet  was  in  the  AtU\ntie.  for  the  bulk  of 
our  trade  was  there.  If  it  is  to  be  sent  to  the  Paoitie,  unde/ 
the  i>lan  the  Cabinet  has  been  eonsiderins?,  it  will  be  in  reeojini- 
tion  of  the  fact  that  the  war  has  shifted  the  world's  trade-center, 
or  that  part  of  it  in  which  ^\e  are  most  interested,  from  om^ 
ocean  to  the  other." 

On  the  other  hand,  says  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Tribune,  "Japan  is  preparinti  to  (>mbark  on  an  elal)orato 
program  of  naval  aviation,"  and  already  she  has  engaged  British 
flying  instructors  and  purchased  French  airplanes  of  different 
tj'pes.  Also,  say  some  editors,  while  England  and  Franco 
would  welcome  a  cessation  of  war-ship  construction,  Jajian 
proves  a  stumbling-block  in  the  plans  for  disarmament. 
However,  adds  the  Tribune: 

"There  is  nothing  aggressive,  there  is  no  threat  of  war  against 
any  nation,  in  this  sensible  policy  of  reuniting  a  disrupted  fleet. 
It  is  a  mere  condemnation  of  the  inexcusable  action  of  the 
previous  Administration  in  dividing  the  fleet  in  defiance  of  naval 
strategy-. 


"The  world  at  large,  as  well  as  sensible  peoph^  al  home,  will 
understand  that  the  reorganization  of  our  figliting  hoet  is  noth- 
ing more  tiian  a  return  to  naval  sanity  after  years  of  naval 
incompetency  and  i)olitical  chaos." 

The  Pacific  coast  view-point,  as  set  forth  in  the  Oakland 
Tribune,  is  that  while  the  people  of  the  Pacific  coast  "want 
adequate  naval  protection,  they  do  not  desire  to  see  the  Atlantic 
coast  abandon(Hl."  This  California  paper  is  willing  to  leave  the 
matter  entirely  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Denby,  who  is  "equipped 
intellectually  to  take  a  national  view  of  national  problems." 
We  read  on: 

"A  large-visioned,  permanent  naval  i)olicy  is  now  being  eon- 
sidcTed  by  the  Government.  It  is  a  policy  that  comj^rehends  the 
delicate  and  disturbing  character  of  international  politics  in  the 
Pacific  area.  It  takes  cognizance  of  the  ambition  of  an  oriental 
Power  to  expand  its  influence  and  usurp  control  throughout  the 
Pacific.  It  recognizes  the  covetous,  militaristic,  land-grabbing 
designs  of  this  Asiatic  Power. 

"The  people  of  the  Pacific  coast  want  peace,  and  they  know 
that  a  strong  naval  defense  is  the  best  protection  against  war. 
They  are  gratified  that  the  Government  is  conscious  of  its  duty 
in  this  connection." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Orn  foreign  relations  .seem  to  be  poor  relations. — Toledo  Blade. 

The  road  back  to  normalc.v  produces  a  lot  of  punctures. — Columbia 
Record. 

If  Germany  is  planning  for  the  ne.\t  war,  she  can  have  it  right  now. — 
Boston  Transcript. 

Ix  Russia  it  seems  to  be  a  case  of  the  survival  of  the  unfittest. — Green- 
ville (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

The  Allies  seem  to  have  replaced  tlie  Watch  on  the  Rhino  with  an 
alarm-clock. — Canton  News. 

Befoke  hiring  a  bank  clerk,  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  ask  his  opinion 
of  Judge  Landis. — Buffalo  Xcws. 

The  Pan-Germans  of  1914  and  the  panned  Germans  of  1921  are  merely 
cause  and  effect.— Columbia  Record. 

MoxEY  may  talk,  but  have  you  ever  noticed  how  hard  of  hearing  it  is 
when  you  call  it? — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Every  bill-collector  has  heard  a  story  similar  to  the  one  Germany  is 
now  telling  the  world. — Columbia  Record. 

The  war  left  the  world  so  flat  that  Voliva  may  be  excused  for  denying 
that  it  is  roimd. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Eventually  Uncle  Sam  may  accept  a  place  in  the  League,  but  it  won't 
be  that  of  ofKcial  ax-grinder. — Muskogee  Phwnix. 

Hays  to  "humanize"  postal  service. — News  head-line.  If  to  err  is 
human,  it  is  already  sufficiently  "humanized." — Norfolk  Virginian-Piloi. 

That  cherry  incident  won  praise  for  the  first  President,  but  th(>  otliers 
had     to    depend    on    plums. — Albany 
Times-Union. 

When"  they  beat  their  swords  into 
plowshares,  the  next  move  is  to  lieal 
their  competitors  into  foreign  markets. 
— Utica  Telegram. 

Th.\t  German  musician  who  says 
America  has  produced  no  great  music 
has  never  heard  the  crack  of  a  bat 
against  a  fast  one. — Cleveland  News. 

Frederic  H.^rrisox  says  the  British 
Empire  should  be  remodeled.  The 
Hindus,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Irish 
are  doing  their  best. — Salt  Lake  City 
Citizen. 

Ger\l\xy  doesn't  know  how  easy 
the  Allies  are  making  it  for  lier.  .Sup- 
pose they  should  require  her  to  fill  out 
an  income-tax  blank. — Little  Rock 
Arkansas  Gazette. 

PREsroENT  Harding's  statement 
that  one  of  his  hobbies  is  to  help  men 
who  are  "down  and  out"  should  not  be 
misconstrued  by  Democratic  post- 
masters.— Columbia  Record. 


-Columbia 


The  LrrERARY  Digest  appropriates 
several  columns  to  an  article  entitled 
"What  to  do  when  you  meet  a  mad 
elephant."  Why  not  ask  Mr.  Bryan; 
he  has  had  more  experience  than  any 
one  else. — Boston  Shoe  and  Leather 
Reporter. 
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The  ways  of  peace  pall  on  Gabo  d'Annunzio;   he  has  married. 
Record. 

Every  time  Heinie  .says  "can't,"  it  sounds  su.spiciously  like  "won't." — 
Dayton  News. 

If  we  rpust  have  wars,  let's  adopt  the  pay-as-you-entcr  \y\&n.— Akron 
Beacon  Journal. 

Russian  pea.sant  risings  keep  the  Soviet  Inisy  watching  its  steppes.—^ 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

Some  parts  of  Europe  want  a  government  dictated  but  not  "Red." — 
Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce. 

French  motto  for  German   Government:    "Give  till  it  hurts  or  it'll 
hcirt  till  you  give." — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

(Jermany   doesn't   get   much   sympathy    from    tlic   man   who   has   just 
paid  his  income  tax. — Toledo  Blade. 

Our  greatest  need  to-day  is  for  more  home-builders  and  less  home- 
wreckers. — Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce. 

For  a  highly  educated  nation  Germany  is  having  an  awful  time  learning 
her  lesson. — Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette. 

The  world  might  possibly  survive  another  war,  but  it  couldn't  survive 
another  peace  conference. — Canton  Re-posilory. 

Mr.  Marshall  signed  a  note  to  Mr.  Wilson,  "Your  only  vice."     And 
what  a  pleasant  vice! — Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette. 

Dr.  Crane  says  men  who  have  their  convictions  must  have  their  trials. 

What  the  country  needs  is  the  vice  versa  of  that. — Greenville  (S.C.)  PiedmmU. 

Wonder  what  impression  Mr.   Ebert's  "  Right  is  being  downtrodden 

by  might"  made  on  the  people  of  Bel- 
gium.— Marion  Star. 

If  movies  cause  all  the  wickedness 
now,  what  caused  it  in  the  old  days 
when  there  were  no  movies? — Toledo 
News-Bee. 

The  Huns  couldn't  win  the  war  with 
gas,  but  they  certainly  know  how  to 
use  it  to  stall  off  the  collectors. — 
Columbia  Record. 

We  don't  t>lame  President  Harding 
for  sending  Colonel  Harvey  off  some- 
where, but  is  England  sufficiently 
remote? — Columbia  Record. 

The  Englishman  con.siders  prohibi- 
tion a  joke,  which  doesn't  change  our 
mind  about  an  Englishman's  idea  of  a 
joke. — Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette. 

The  thing  to  remember  is  not  that 
the  dove  brings  an  olive-branch  in  her 
bill,  but  that  she  brings  an  olive-branch 
and  the  bill. — Youngstown  Vindicator. 

Somebody  has  figured  that  a  farmer's 
wife  earns  .$4,004  a  year.  But  not 
until  she  gets  it  will  the  town  wife  urge 
her  husband  to  take  up  farm  life. — 
Toledo  Blade. 

We  don't  know  who  it  was  who  wrote 
the  income-tax  blank,  but  we  are  cer- 
tain that  he  stole  his  style  either  from 
Robert  Browning  or  Henry  James. — 
New  York  World. 


THE    L.\TEST    COLOR,     HARDING    BLUE. 

— Shafer  in  the  Cincinnati  Post. 
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WHAT  A  TANGLED  WEB  we  weave  when  we  try  to 
straigliten  out  matters  by  a  plebiscite  is  011I3-  too 
e^-ident  in  the  result  of  the  L^pper  Silesian  experiment, 
say  cynical  editors,  especially  in  France,  where,  to  quote  the 
Paris  Gaulois,  it  is  now  shown  that  "a  system  of  popular  con- 
sultation is  extremely  perilous,  because,  instead  of  settling  mat- 
ters, it  creates  divisions  and  new  quarrels."  ]\Iany  French  news- 
papers cite  the  outcome  of  the  Upper  Silesian  plebiscite  as  proof 
of  the  impractieabihtj-  of  ]Mr.  WUson's  self-determination  idea, 
and  the  Figaro  goes  so  far  as  to  saj-  tliat  if  the  Wilson  plan  were 
rigidly  executed  it  would 
mean  a  ci^^l  war.  But,  in 
general,  the  highest  sm-- 
prize  of  the  voting  is  that 
it  has  raised  the  question 
of  a  division  of  Upper 
Silesia,  which  was  ap- 
parently* nowhere  fore- 
seen. Now,  saj'  some 
Paris  correspondents, 
Upper  Silesia  "can  easily 
become  another  Ireland 
or  an  Alsace  -  LoiTaine." 
The  entire  French  press 
demand  that  it  be  di^dd- 
ed  according  to  the  vote 
bj'  communes,  which 
•gives  to  Poland  the  min- 
ing and  industrial  cen- 
ters, while  the  German 
Government  and  press 
assert  vociferously  that 
Upper  Silesia  constitutes 
"an  indissoluble  national, 
geogi'aphical,  and  industri- 
al unit,"  because,  taken  as  a  whole,  its  vote  showed  a  majority 
for  union  ^^•ith  Germany.  The  semiofficial  Paris  Temps,  in  com- 
mon ydxh.  other  Paris  newspapers,  insists  that  the  Treat}'  of  Ver- 
sailles be  carried  out,  and  is  furious  at  Germam  for  expecting  that 
Upper  Silesia  should  be  given  en  bloc  to  her.  "The  AUies  will  not 
shut  up  Polish  workers  in  a  German  reser\'oir,"  deeiares  the  Temps. 
Various  observers  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  purpose  of 
the  plebiscite  was  merely  to  guide  the  AUies  in  "di-\-iding  the 
territory  and  disposing  of  it  as  they  see  fit,"  and  to  this  effect 
they  cite  important  parts  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  as  follows: 

"In  the  portion  of  Upper  Silesia  .  .  .  the  inhabitants  -ndU  be 
called  upon  to  indicate  by  a  vote  whether  they  wish  to  be  at- 
tached to  Germany  or  Poland. 

"The  Polish  and  German  governments  herebj'  respectively 
bind  themselves  to  conduct  no  prosecutions  on  any  part  of  their 
territory  and  to  take  no  exceptional  proceedings  for  any  political 
action  performed  in  Upper  Silesia  up  to  the  settlement  of  the 
final  status  of  the  country-. 

"The  plebiscite  area  shall  immediately  be  placed  under  the 
authority  of  an  international  commission  (France,  the  British 
Empire,  and  Italy).  It  shall  be  occupied  by  troops  belonging 
to  the  Allied  Powers 

"The  commission  shall  have  fiill  power  to  settle  all  questions 
arising  from  the  execution  of  the  present  clauses.  It  shall  be 
assisted  by  technical  advisers  chosen  by  it  from  among  the 
local  population. 

"The  result  of  the  vote  will  be  determined  by  communes, 
according  to  the  majority  of  votes  in  each  commune. 
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From   American  Coimtiittee  fui    ti.e   Defense  of  Polan  i. 

"WHERE    rPPER    SILESr.VS    RICHES    LIE. 

The  square  in  the  lo.ver  left  corner  shows  in  enlargement  the  Tarnowitz  district, 
containing  lead,  iron,  and  zinc  mines.     The   dentate  line  marks   the    coal-basin. 


"On  the  conclusion  of  the  voting  the  number  of  votes  cast 
in  each  commune  •«'ill  be  communicated  by  the  commission  to 
the  principal  Allied  Powers,  with  a  full  report  as  to  the  taking  of 
the  vote  and  a  recommendation  as  to  the  line  which  ought  to  be 
adopted  as  the  frontier  of  Germany  in  Upper  Silesia.  In  this 
recommendation  regard  wiU  be  paid  to  the  wishes  of  the  in- 
habitants as  shown  by  the  vote,  and  to  the  geographical  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  locality. 

"As  soon  as  the  frontier  has  been  fixt  by  the  principal  Allied 
Powers,  the  German  authorities  will  be  notified  bj*  the  inter- 
national commission  that  they  are  free  to  take  over  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  territory  which  it  is  recognized  shotild  be  German. 

The  said  authorities  must 
proceed  to  do  so  "W'ithin 
one  month  of  such  noti- 
fication and  in  the  man- 
ner prescrilied  by  the 
commission. 

"Within  the  same 
period  and  in  the  same 
manner  prescribed  by 
the  commission,  the  Po- 
Ush  Government  must 
proceed  to  take  over  the 
administration  of  the 
territorj'  which  it  is  rec- 
ognized should  be  PoUsh. 
'  ■  When  the  administra- 
tion of  the  territory  has 
been  pro^dded  for  by  the 
German  and  Polish  aix- 
thorities  respectively,  the 
powers  of  the  commission 
wiU  terminate." 

!Mr.  Ignace  Jan  Pade- 
rewski,  formerlj-  Premier 
Oi  Poland,  even  deeiares, 
in  a  press  interview  given 
in  Chicago,  that  the 
AUied  authorities  "have 
the  power  to  ignore  the 
Aote  if  they  so  desire."  But  Germanj^'s  occupation  from  now 
on,  he  says,  will  be  to  infltience  "not  only  the  AUied  represen- 
tatives in  Paris  but  the  people  in  the  several  cotmtries  which 
they  represent." 

The  final  vote  as  announced  by  the  Interallied  Commission  is: 
Germany  716,408;  Poland  471,406.  But  the  PoUsh  legation  at 
Washington  annotmces  that  the  result  of  the  plebiscite  wiU  be 
determined  not  by  the  majority  of  the  general  vote  cast,  but  bj' 
commune  majorities.  Official  advices  from  the  Polish  Foreign 
Office  at  Warsaw  report  that  of  a  total  of  sijcteen  districts  in  the 
province  of  Upper  SUesia,  Poland  definitely  carried  nine,  aU  of 
which  are  in  the  rich  coal  and  industrial  section.  In  the  nine 
districts  claimed  we  are  informed  that  Poland  gained  majorities 
in  462  communes  and  Germany  in  only  92.  According  to  the 
Foreign  Office  at  Warsaw,  "the  InteraUied  Mission  wUl  present 
to  the  AUied  Stipreme  CouncU  the  plan  for  the  diAision  of  Upper 
Silesia  on  the  basis  of  the  commune  vote,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  geographical  and  economical  situation  of  each  locaUty." 
London  dispatches  advise  us  that  in  the  judgment  of  official 
chcles  another  peace  conference  may  have  to  be  staged  to 
consider  fully  the  fate  of  Upper  SUesia,  and  we  are  told: 

"Altho  Germanj'  retains  much  of  the  disputed  territory'  as  the 
result  of  the  vot^,  the  Poles  have  pktraUties  in  such  rich  districts 
as  the  coal-basin  of  Rybnik  There  is  the  possibility  that  in  the 
final  determination  of  the  boundaries  there  vaax  be  readjustments 
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wbit'h  will  benefit  the  Germans  in  this  district,  while  the  Poles 
obtain  coacessions  elsewiure.  The  fate  of  the  eonntry  still 
rests  with  the  Allied  Powers,  and  there  will  be  prolonged  dis- 
<'Ussion  before  it  is  finally  settled." 

A  sptH'ial  correspondent  of  the  JoitninJ  dc  Gciiirc  writes  from 
lieuthen  that  "in  order  to  understand  the  fanatieal  efforts  made 
by  the  Germans  to  keep  their  hold  on  Upper  Silesia,  we  must 
remember  that  they  have  always  considered  it  as  a  countrj*  to  be 
exploited,  as  a  veritable  economic  fief."  In  the  broad  day  of  the 
twentieth  century-  Germany  has  kept  this  territory  under  a 
regime  "abnost  like  that  of  the  feudal  ages  with  the  majority 
of  serfs  working  for  a  minority  of  seigneurs,"  that  is  to  say, 
"Polish  workers  and  peasants  were  in  the  emploj'  of  German 
proprietors  and  a  hundred  or  so  big  capitalists  who  spent  most  of 
their  time  in  Berlin  and  had  only  one  thought  of  Upper  Silesia, 
namely,  that  it  slioukl  pay  the  highest  possible  dividends." 
An  Upper  Silesian  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
in  an  article  entitled  "The  Weakness  of  the  Polish  Claim," 
admits  that  "Pnissian  tyranny"  is  responsible  for  the  Polish 
movement  in  Upper  Silesia,  which  is  not  traditional  but  of  recent 
growth,  and  he  proceeds: 

"It  is  not  a  longing  to  return  to  a  mother  country.  No  Polish 
hero  is  revered  in  Upper  Silesia.  Upper  Silesia  has  no  Polish 
martyrs  and  no  legends  of  ancient  freedom.  The  Polish  move- 
ment began  during  the  last  few  decades.  The  old  Prussian 
Government  is  largely  responsible  for  its  existence.  No  Upper 
Silesian  with  Polish  mother  tongue  was  allowed  to  become  an 
official  in  his  own  pro\ince,  w'hich  was  administered  by  Prussian 
Protestants.  The  Polish  language  was  prohiV)ited  at  ])ublie  and 
political  meetings.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  (Upper  Silesia 
is  almost  entirely  Roman  Catholic)  were  goaded  to  hostility  by 
the  Protestant  Prussian  bureaucrats,  w-ho  had  no  sympathy-  with 
or  understanding  of  the  strange  mentality  of  the  Upper  Silesian 
masses.  A  Polish-speaking  Upper  Silesian,  altho  not  really  a 
Pole,  was  called  a  Pole,  despised  as  a  Pole,  and  abused  as  a  Pole. 
And  any  one  who  knows  the  contempt  which  the  average  German 
has  for  everj'thing  Polish  will  understand  the  nature  of  the  abuse. 
One  has  only  to  mention  the  w'ord  'Poland'  in  ordinary  middle- 
class  Berlin  society  at  the  present  day,  and  one  is  sure  to  hear 


POLAN 


WHAT    BERLIN    EXPECTED. 

'  Ouch!   I  thought  it  was  cake,  and  I   find  it's  stone.  " 

—Ulk   (Berlin). 


the  words  'lousy'  and  'dirty'  uttered  with  hatred  and  contempt. 
The  Upper  Silesian  recruit  speaking  German  with  a  Polish 
accent  was  almost  sure  to  be  insulted  as  a  Pole  by  his  German 
N.  C.  O.'s. 

"Ihe  Upper  Silesians  are  a  good-natured  people,  and,   tho 


primitive,  not  .iltogclher  unintelligent.  Sup(>rstition  does  not 
always  go  hand  in  liand  with  stupidity,  and,  where  his  immediate 
material  interests  are  involved,  the  Upper  Silesian  peasant,  who 
still  believt's  in  witches  and  in  the  evil  eye,  is  at  least  as  cute 
as  the  more  advamced  industrial  worker.  The  Germans  have 
deni(Hl  the  Polish-speaking  Upper  Silesian  almost  every  chance 


we    NEED 
yOUR  VOTE 

/^f  Thoo&ht*      .       .  -,.25*  („   . 

I  WAS  TO      ^»^-:'(Z.^f    \ 
i  REST      ?J^-       C,      '(■       i 


"  HE    GATHERS    THEISI    IN." 
Germany  made  every  voter  do  his  duty  in  Upper  Silesia. 

— Dziennik  Zwiazkowy   (Chicago). 

of  higher  education  and  self-improvement,  and  then  they  abuse 
him  for  remaining  uneducated  and  unimproved.  These  things 
have  had  the  inevitable  consequences,  and  when  Upper  Silesia 
came  within  the  orbit  of  the  Polish  Nationalist  movement,  of 
which  Posen  was  the  center,  the  discontent  of  the  masses  re- 
ceived a  definite  direction,  and  as  the  Germans  would  insist  on 
calling  the  Polish-speaking  Upper  Silesians  Poles,  as  distinct 
from  the  German-speaking  Upper  Silesians,  Polish  nationalism 
gained  ground  and  Polish  propaganda  watered  the  well-prepared 
soil."  

JAPAN  REASSURES  AUSTRALIA  —  The  determination  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  to  fight  against  the  renewal  of  the 
Anglo-Japanese  Treaty,  as  shown  in  a  statement  by  Sir  John 
Findlay,  of  New  Zealand,  quoted  in  these  pages  some  weeks  ago, 
is  resented  in  some  sections  of  the  Japanese  press.  It  is  felt  by 
the  Tokyo  Asahi  and  other  daiUes  of  that  city  that  the  anti- 
Japanese  action  in  California  has  not  been  wathout  its  effect  on 
the  Australians,  who  seem  to  think  it  "better  for  Australia  to 
provide  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Japanese  than  to  continue  co- 
operation of  Japan  and  Great  Britain."  Nothing  could  be  less 
reasonable  in  the  view^  of  the  Asahi,  which  proceeds: 

"Let  us  tell  them  that  Japan  is  by  no  means  a  warlike  country, 
and  will  never  fight  over  such  a  thing  as  the  immigration  issue, 
still  less  over  the  situation  in  Australia,  where  there  are  only  a 
few  Japanese,  and  that  tho  Japan  asserts  her  rights  as  a  nation 
and  frankly  expresses  her  views,  she  will  never  err  in  judging  of 
the  importance  or  otherwise  of  the  issues  involved.  Let  us  also 
tell  Australians  that  the  Anglo-Japanese  AlUance  should  be  con- 
sidered, not  in  the  light  of  petty  suspicions  or  misgivings,  but 
from  the  view-point  of  larger  questions  such  as  the  peace  and 
progress  of  the  Orient.  Whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary, 
there  is  no  doubting  the  fact  that  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance 
since  its  conclusion  in  1902  has  contributed  to  the  peace  of  the 
Orient  and  of  the  world.  Above  aU,  during  the  war  the  Pacific 
was  maintained  as  tranquil  as  its  name  implies,  and  this  was 
thanks  to  the  Alliance.  Great  Britain  has  derived  as  much 
benefit  from  it  as  Japan,  and  as  Australia  has.  While  noting 
with  satisfaction  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  statesmen  in 
Great  Britain  rightly  understand  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance, 
we  earnestly  hope  that  her  Dominions  wiU  have  a  correct  view 
of  it." 
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ENGLISH  PEACE  IN  IRELAND. 

■ — Nebclspallcr  (Zurich). 


THE   HOLE   IN   THE  WALL. 

— The  Bi/slarukr  (London). 


OPPOSITE   VIEWS    OF   IRELAND. 


BRITISH   PRESS   SPLIT   ON   IRELAND 

CONFLICT  OF  OPINION  among  the  British  press  about 
the  Government's  handhng  of  the  Irish  problem  becomes 
acrimonious  in  the  comments  on  the  hanging  of  the  six 
young  men  condemned  by  court  martial  on  March  14.  The 
feehng  of  supporters  and  of  critics  of  the  Coalition  policy  was 
Intensified  by  the  "black  week-end"  following,  when,  according 
to  official  reports  cited  in  Dublin  dispatches,  eleven  members 
of  the  government  forces  were  killed  and  eleven  v/ounded  in 
various  ambushes,  while  it  is  believed  that  thirteen  of  their 
assailants  were  killed  and  fourteen  wounded.  The  reports  do 
not  take  into  account,  it  is  said,  isolated  killings,  which  are  con- 
tinually on  record.  From  London  dispatches  we  learn  that  sharp 
battles  were  fought  on  March  18  and  19  in  the  martial-law  zone 
of  southern  IreUnd  and  minor  clashes  occurred  in  "aU  parts  of 
the  island  from  Belfast  to  Sldbbereen."  Mails  were  raided, 
bridges  blown  uo,  and  fires  set  in  the  "  warfare  between  crown  and 
rebel."  With  reference  to  the  execution  of  the  six  young  men 
in  Dublin,  the  London  Daily  Telegraph's  correspondent  in  that 
city  writes  that  "whatever  one  might  think  of  the  strange  motives 
that  have  actuated  these  young  men,  it  was  impossible  to  look 
on  such  a  spectacle  unmoved,"  and  he  continues: 

"While  the  executions  were  in  progress  no  sound  issued 
from  the  prison  precincts.  No  bell  was  tolled,  not  even  a 
black  flag  was  flown.  Thousands  upon  thousands  knelt  on  the 
wet  ground  around  the  prison  walls  and  on  neighboring  streets  and 
roadways  praying,  earnestly  repeating  the  Rosary,  and  singing 
hymns  which  form  a  customary  part  of  Catholic  devotions. 

"These  were  the  only  sounds  that  broke  the  stillness.  The  line 
of  kneeling  forms  stretched  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  It  was  a 
sight  of  wonderful  impressiveness.  Men,  women,  children, 
youths,  and  maidens,  including  relatives  of  the  young  men 
about  to  die,  were  in  the  throng." 

The  Daily  Telegraph  is  among  those  London  newspapers  that 
are  not  too  much  inclined  to  indulgence  toward  Ireland  or  any 
of  its  parties  or  to  too  much  criticism  of  the  Lloyd  George 
Government.  But  the  London  Daily  News  is  outspokenly 
critical  as  usual  when  it  says: 


"It  is  a  pity  that  neither  the  British  Prime  Minister  nor  the 
Irish  Secretary  could  have  been  present  in  person,  disguised 
very  completely  as  harmless  citizens,  to  mark  the  meaning  of 
this  deeply  impressive  spectacle.  They  might  have  hardened 
their  hearts,  but  surely  the  old  phrase  about  ha\'ing  'murder 
by  the  thi'oat'  would  not  have  passed  their  lips  without  an  effort." 

The  London  Westminster  Gazette,  described  as  "Asquithian 
liberal,"  declares  that  two  of  the  hanged  men  were  "executed 
for  murder  on  e\'idence  that  had  been  widely  criticized,  and  the 
remaining  four  not  for  murder  at  all,  but  for  treason,"  wherefore 
it  finds  that — 

The  lack  of  statesmanship  and  of  insight  into  the  movement 
of  popular  opinion  in  Ireland  which  the  executions  for  this  latter 
offense  indicate  is  enough  to  make  any  one  despair  of  any  im- 
provement in  the  Irish  situation.  It  is  useless  to  pretend  that 
these  men  belong  to  a  small  gang  of  desperate  criminals.  Vast 
crowds  are  mourning  them.  Work  in  DubUn  was  to  stop  until 
11  A.M.  The  Archbishop  and  Lord  Mayor  interceded  for  them. 
Their  deaths  arc  regarded  by  the  mass  of  Irish  as  martyrdoms, 
and  when  executions  become  martyrdoms  they  cease  co  act  as  a 
deterrent. 

"If  men  are  to  be  shot  and  hanged  in  Ireland  for  being  rebels, 
then  the  mass  of  the  young  men  of  Ireland  stand  under  potential 
sentence  of  death,  and  we  are  face  to  face  with  what  may  be  a 
holocaust  of  executions.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Government, 
even  at  this  late  date,  will  stop  to  look  ahead  along  the  road  it  is 
treading  and  will  see  the  necessity  for  differentiating  between 
murders  and  activities  which  the  Irish  regard  and  which  the 
Government  itself  constantly  describes  as  definite  acts  of  war." 

For  the  diametric  opposite  of  such  opinion  we  may  turn  to  the 
London  Morning  Post,  which,  in  a  general  view  of  the  situation, 
points  out  that  "what  is  going  on  now  in  Ireland  is  the  murder 
of  the  Irish  bourgeoisie,  and  they  are  being  murdered  by  order  of 
secret  societies  which  have  estabUshed  a  reign  of  terror"  in  the 
country.     This  Conservative  daily  adds: 

"Take  Devlin  and  T..  P.  O'Connor:  they  are  Nationalists 
and  respectable  members  of  the  bourgeoisie.  But  if  they  were 
to  go  over  to  Ireland  to-day  and  make  any  effort  to  rally  mod- 
erate opinion  against  murders  and  murder  gangs  their  lives 
would  not  be  worth  an  hour's  purchase.     They  know  this  well 
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enough,  and  aro  weakly  trying  to  conciliate  the  murderers  liy 
asking  qut^stions  in  the  House  of  (.\)innu)ns. 

"We  see  that  Mr.  Asquith  suggests  tha^  the  Limerick  murders 
were  done  hy  agents  of  the  Crown.  That  is  not  only  a  disgrace- 
ful suggestion,  but  it  is  a  ridiculous  suggestion,  because  it  is 
notorious  that  the  flavor  and  i>.\-Mayor  of  Limerick  were  doing 
all  in  their  power  to  assist  and  protect  the  forces  of  tiie  Crown  by 
preventing  murder  and  outrage  within  their  sphere  of  influence. 

"Let  Mr.  Asquith,  instead  of  slandering  the  forces  of  the 
Crown,  go  over  to  Ireland  and  investigate  the  position  for 
himself,  and  if  he  comes  back  alive  lie  will  admit  that  w'(>  are  right. 

"It  is  an  awful  thing  that  decent.  resi)ectable  IrishincMi  an^ 
now  being  murdered  by  their  own  criminal  classes.  Tlu>  only 
policy  is  what  we  take  to  be  Sir  llamar  Greenwood's  policy — 
to  wage  war  with  the  secret  societies  and  murder  gangs  until 
they  are  destroyed  and  never  even  to  br(>athe  a  word  of  truce 
until  law  and  order  are  once  more  reestablished  in  Ireland 

"The  authorities  in  Ireland  liad  the  relx^ls  and  murderers 
fairl\-  cowed  wh  'u  a  new  huise  of  lifi-  was  gi\en  them  by  tlu>  hope 
they  derived  from  certain  illusory  negotiations  then  proceeding. 
Those  negotiations  were  bound,  fi'om  their  very  nature,  to  be 
fruitless,  l)ut  fruitless  as  they  were  they  encouraged  the  r(>bels 
in  their  false  lielief  that  the  Government,  if  they  only  committed 
a  few  more  murders  and  burned  a  few  more  houses,  would 
capitulate. 

"It  is  a  melancholy  thing  that  our  soldiers  and  police  should 
die  because  politicians  and  their  newspapers  flirt  with  a  i)roposal 
thev  can  never  serioiislv  entertain." 


TO    PREVENT   TROTZKY   "MARCHING 
THROUGH   GEORGIA" 

TII  IS  TIME  it  is  the  republic  of  that  name,  in  tlie  Caucasus, 
Avhich  is  in  peril;  and  not  only  Georgia,  but  her  sister 
republics  of  Armenia  and  Azerbaijan.  As  the  historic 
bridge  connecting  Europe  and  Asia,  and  at  present  a  bridge  by 
which  Bolshevism  is  trying  to  break  through  to  the  southward, 
the  Caucasus  deserves  practical  support  and  aid  from  the  En- 
tente as  well  as  formal  recognition,  saj^  various  English  and 
French  observers  who  point  out  that  nobody  better  understands 
the  importance  of  the  Caucasus  than  the  German  General  Staff. 
In  proof  of  this  contention,  a  London  correspondent  of  the  Paris 
Temps  asserts  that  "each  time  the  Entente  endeavors  to  erect  a 
solid  rampart  in  the  Caucasus  against  Soviet  penetration,  Berlin 
at  once  issues  orders  to  Lenine  to  attack  the  Caucasian  peoples." 
Thus,  in  January,  1920,  he  recalls,  the  Entente  recognized  de  facto 
the  republics  of  Transcaucasia,  without  extending  any  real 
aid  to  them.  At  the  same  time,  it  left  unnoticed  the  two  re- 
publics of  Kouban  and  of  North  Caucasia,  which  also  formed 
part  of  the  ancient  \'ict  royalty  of  the  Caucasus.  North  Cau- 
casia is  made  up  of  wa .like  Circassians,  and  Kouban's  popula- 
tion is  mainly  of  Ukrainian  Cossack  origin.  As  the  result  of  the 
Entente's  procedure,  Lenine  and  Trotzky  were  able  to  "execute 
the  orders  they  received  from  Berlin,"  and  in  April,  1920, 
Azerbaijan  was  occupied  by  Bolshevik  forces  whih;  Armenia 
was  subjected  to  the  same  fate  in  November,  1920.  Lately  the 
republic  of  Georgia  w'as  recognized  de  jure,  but  again  no  help  is 
forthcoming  from  the  Entente,  and  so  the  Bolsheviki  immedi- 
ately attacked  the  new  state  because  they  feared  it  might  be 
the  mainspring  of  action  by  the  Caucasian  peoples,  supported 
by  the  Entente,  to  chase  the  troops  of  Soviet  Russia  across  the 
boundaries  of  the  Caucasus.  This  Temps  correspondent  won- 
ders whether  the  Entente  simply  washes  to  shut  its  eyes  to  facts 
which  the  Russian  Bolsheviki,  and  "their  masters,"  the  German 
General  Staff,  see  as  plain  as  day,  and  he  makes  a  plea  for  prompt 
aid  to  the  Georgians.  There  is  no  question  here  of  a  counter- 
revolution, but  of  the  struggle  of  a  small  nation  in  defense  of 
its  national  existence,  and  whatever  aid  the  Entente  may  provide, 
"it  can  not  be  objected  to  by  the  workers  and  Socialist  parties 
of  Europe  because  Georgia  is  a  thoroughly  democratic  country." 
If  the  world  was  horrified  at  the  German  assault  on  Belgium  in 
1914,  it  should  be  duly  imprest  with  the  ease  of  the  little  states 


of  the  Caucasus  against  whom  the  Germans  are  using  Lenine  and 
Trotzky  as  agents,  and  this  informant  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
people  of  the  rei)ublic  of  North  C^aucasia  are  coming  to  Georgia's 
aid  because  they  understand  that  it  is  the  last  citadel  of  the 
Caucasus.  In  The  Contemporary  Review  (London)  Mr.  J.  Ram- 
say Macdonald  \vi'ites: 

"Theoretically,  our  ]M)licy  in  the  Caucasus  is  plain.  We 
should  create  a  solid  block  of  free  and  federated  states  to  hold 
that  strategic  highway  between  Europe  and  Asia,  that  frontier 
to  Persia,  the  East,  and  the  Soutlieast.  One  thing  makes  that 
l)olicy  practicable — the  existence  of  Gi'orgia.  This  is  a  people 
of  determined  nationality,  a  people  that  has  indei)end(>nce  in  its 
blood,  that  belie\'es  in  self-help  and  is  not  Imperialist,  that  in 
modern  times  will  be  a  bulwark,  as  it  was  in  olden  times,  against 
invasion  both  from  the  east  and  the  west,  that  will  be  a  pillar 
of  strength  to  both  Azerbaijan  and  Armenia.  One  hears  whis- 
perings of  deplorable)  policies  in  the  Middle  East — policies  to 
put  Imperial  Russia  on  its  feet  again,  restore  to  it  Azerbaijan 
and  Georgia,  and  make  it  suzerain  over  Armenia — policies  which 
are  to  hand  over  Armenia  as  an  economic  and  political  sphere 
of  influence  to  France.  The  stu])idity  of  such  plans  from  our 
point  of  view  (which  happens  to  be  the  ])()int  of  view  of  peace 
and  security)  is  so  apparent  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  our 
Foreign  Office  will  do  anything  but  block  them  .sons  phrase. 

"A  Transcaucasian  federation  of  these  three  stat(>s,  with 
Georgia  as  the  pivot,  a  democratic  combination  in  which  Chris- 
tian and  Mohammedan  will  live  in  unity,  an  awakening  of  the 
spirit  of  self-reliance  and  independence  among  these  people — 
a  spirit  that  will  resent  the  intrigues  of  foreign  political  agents 
as  it  will  repel  armed  invasion,  this  is  what  British  policy  should 
aim  at.  To  that,  Georgia  is  essential,  because  it  alone  can 
carry  through  such  a  i)rogram.  An  understanding,  complete 
in  its  heartiness  and  single-minded  in  its  spirit  and  purposes, 
between  Great  Britain  and  Georgia  now  offers  a  chance  of  scut- 
tling the  most  dangerous  problems  of  European  contact  with 
Western  Asia  for  some  generations  to  come." 

Mr.  Macdonald  points  out  further  that  the  Georgian  Socialist 
Republic  is  "a  laboratory  experiment."  Its  area  is  62,000 
square  miles,  half  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  three  times 
that  of  Holland  and  six  times  that  of  Belgium,  and  it  has  about 
4,000,000  people,  four  out  of  five  of  whom  are  peasants.  More- 
over, we  are  told  that  Georgia  has  few  internal  complications 
to  vitiate  its  experiments,  and  that  devotion  to  the  country 
"animates  all  classes."  Mr.  Macdonald  remarks  also  that  as 
the  Georgian  Government  is  Socialist,  "one  naturally  inquires 
what  success  has  met  its  economic  policy."  If  it  be  true  that 
Bolshevik  Russia,  even  when  all  its  circumstances  are  taken 
into  account,  points  the  only  way  which  nations  have  to  gallop 
to  Socialism,  "we  may  admit  without  discussion  that  they  will 
not  take  it  unless  the  despair  of  ruin  drives  them  on."  Georgia 
is  not  Bolshevik,  but  "decidedly  anti-Bolshevik,"  and  "no  de- 
tailed comparison  between  Georgia  and  Russia  can  be  made  in- 
telligently," nor  for  the  purpose  of  condemning  Russian  condi- 
tions can  Georgian  (>xperienee  be  used,  says  Mr.  Macdonald, 
who  adds  that  "  in  all  internal  matters  of  Socialist  reconstruc- 
tion Georgia  is  as  faithful  to  Socialism  as  Russia  is." 

Georgia's  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Gueguetchkori, 
is  quoted  in  the  Paris  Temps  as  saying  that  the  chief  problem 
of  Georgia's  internal  affairs  is  the  financial  and  economic  organ- 
ization of  the  country,  which  is  "far  from  being  completed." 
The  natural  riches  of  Georgia  in  great  measure  remain  unde- 
veloped, he  declares,  and  advises  us  further  that: 

"We  aim  to  expand  our  agricultural  capacity  along  modern 
technical  lines,  to  develop  our  silk-worm  industry,  and  to  organ- 
ize our  coal,  copper,  and  iron  wealth.  What  is  more,  we  desire 
to  have  firm  and  sound  treaties  with  our  neighbors,  so  that  we 
may  be  sure  of  peace  along  our  borders.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  best  interests  of  Russia  and  of  Turkey  dictate  to  the  gov- 
ernments of  these  countries  the  value  of  a  policy  of  peace  with 
regard  to  Georgia.  For  Russia,  peace  with  us  means  that 
Russia  will  have  our  railways  and  por':s  open  to  her  commerce. 
For  Turkey,  peace  and  an  understanding  Avith  Georgia  arc 
necessary  conditions  for  the  tranquillity  of  Transcaucasia, 
where  the  Mussulman  population  is  mixed  with  other  races." 
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SCIENCE  -AND  -  INVENTION 


Group  1 — A  column  of  3;i4-inch  surface  clay 
brick,  before  and  after  test^ — l-incli  senufire 
clay  tile  protection.  "  The  value  of  these  tests 
to  the  safety  of  life  and  property  can  scarcely 
be  exaggerated." 


Group  2 — Longleaf  pine    with  gypsum   wall 
board  protection,  before  and  after  test   (note 
cap  failure) — I-beam  and  channel  partly  pro- 
tected with  trap-concrete. 


Gkoi  r  :i — A  rolled  "  H"  column  with  a  4-inch 
granite  concrete  covering — a  plate  and  chan- 
nel column  with  two  2-coat  layers  of  Portland 
cement  plaster  on  metal  lath — round,  verti- 
cally reenforced,  trap-rock  concrete. 


"FIREPROOF"   MATERIALS  TESTED  IN  THE   FIERY  FURNACE. 


PUTTING   "FIREPROOF"   TO  THE   PROOF 


HOW  LONG  will  a  column  of  given  material — steel  or 
brick  or  reenforced  concrete — last  in  a  burning  building 
after  it  becomes  red  hot,  with  the  crushing  weight  of 
ten  or  fifteen  stories  above  it?  Such  a  question  would  seem 
impossible  to  answer  except  by  reproducing  the  actual  condi- 
tions— putting  up  a  sky-scraper  with  the  specified  kind  of  column 
and  then  setting  fire  to  it.  And  yet  tests  have  now  been  made 
in  a  huge  laboratory,  built  in  Chicago  for  the  purpose,  with  a 
furnace  to  furnish  the  heat  and  hydraulic  rams  to  simiilate 
the  downward  pressure  of  a  great  structure.  During  eighteen 
months  columns  of  all  kinds  were  tested,  and  architects  may 
now  know  exactly  how  each  kind  will  behave  under  given  con- 
ditions of  heat  and  superincumbent  mass.  In  an  article  entitled 
"Finding  Out  About  Columns,"  Safeguarding  America  Against 
Fire  (New  York),  the  organ  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters,  gives  the  results  of  these  tests,  whose  value 
to  architects,  builders,  insurance  men,  and  the  general  public 
can  scarcely  be  overestimated.     We  read: 

"The  New  York  Bureau  of  Buildings  conducted  several  fire 
tests  iipon  small  reenforced  concrete  columns  in  connection  Avith 
floor  tests  during  the  years  1903  and  1910.  These  tests,  while 
useful,  failed  of  their  full  value  because  of  the  impossibility  of 
applying  sufficient  load  to  represent  Avorking  stress  conditions 
on  the  columns.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  securing  proper 
heat,  but  adequate  loading  on  columns  was  impractical. 

"At  last  the  solution  of  the  great  prol:)lem  was  undertaken 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters,  and  the  Associated  Factory  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Compani(>s,  working  conjointly.  Plans  were  worked 
out,  during  a  period  of  years,  for  a  series  of  tests  so  complete 
that  questions  concerning  columns  in  fire-resistant  construction 
might  be  finally  and  authoritatively  answered.  The  Under- 
writers' Laboratories  in  Chicago  seemed  to  be  the  one  logical 
place  for  such  a  test,  and  construction  Avork  was  there  begun, 
upon  a  testing  furnace  of  unprecedented  magnitude  and  power, 
for  the  purpose.  It  was  arranged  to  supply  the  desired  heat 
from  multiple  gas  flames  of  great  intensity  and  then  to  add  the 
load  by  an  enormous  hydropneumatic  ram. 

"Simultaneously  with  the  construction  and  standardization 


of  this  apparatus  there  began  the  work  of  collecting  and  pre- 
paring the  columns  for  the  test.  This  lasted  from  May,  191G, 
to  May,  1917.  In  June,  1917,  the  tests  themselves  began, 
and  they  continued  for  eighteen  months,  but  two  years  more 
were  required  for  the  study  of  the  mass  of  the  data  obtained. 
Now  at  last  the  conclusions  can  be  given  to  the  public,  which 
has  an  interest  in  the  results  hardly  second  to  that  of  the  archi- 
tects and  engineers  themselves. 

"First  and  last,  106  tests  were  made,  91  being  fire  tests  alone 
and  15  being  fire  and  water  tests,  and  the  extreme  scientific 
character  of  the  work  and  the  painstaking  attention  to  detail 
are  amazingly  evident  on  every  page. 

"A  visitor  to  the  tests  would  have  found  a  massively  con- 
structed, tile-lined  chamber  surmoimted  by  a  lofty  structure  of 
steel  framework,  pipes,  and  cylinders.  He  would  have  seen 
some  building  column  taken  from  the  place  of  storage  and  car- 
ried by  a  traveling  crane  to  the  interior  of  the  chamber,  there 
to  be  bolted  securely  into  place,  and  a  multitude  of  refined  heat 
and  deformation  apparatus  adjusted.  Then  the  opening  would 
have  been  closed  and  the  gas-burners  ignited.  After  a  time  the 
observer  at  the  mica  AvindoAV  would  have  seen  the  column  begin 
to  acquire  color  and  then  reach  a  dull  glow  from  the. long-con- 
tinued intensity  of  the  heat.  Meanwhile,  the  ponderous  ram 
of  the  press  would  be  exerting  the  steady  pressure  of  imaginary 
loaded  floors  above.  Perhaps  as  he  watched  the  effect  he  might 
see  cracks  open  up  in  the  coating  and  then  the  slow  fall  of  pieces 
here  and  there,  exposing  the  black  steel  beneath.  This  steel,  in 
turn,  would  begin  to  gloAV  a  cherry  red  and  finally  to  buckle 
imder  the  tremendous  pressure,  thus  proving  its  vulnerability 

"The  answer  in  regard  to  such  a  column  was  thereupon  plain; 
it  could  only  be  relied  upon  to  support  heavy  weight  in  a  severe 
fire  for  certain  definite  periods  of  time,  depending  upon  type  of 
construction  and  method  of  protection.  No  .matter  what  claims 
might  have  been  preAdously  made  in  its  behalf,  the  answer  of 
conflagration  conditions  had  been  obtained  and  Avas  now  a  part 
of  scientific  knowledge. 

"The  results  of  the  tests  disclose  a  Avide  variation  in  the 
length  of  the  fire-resistance  period  recorded.  Unprotected 
structural  steel  Avith  a  minimum  metal  thickness  of  20/100  of 
an  inch,  for  example,  lasted  only  ten  minutes,  and  a  round 
cast-iron  column,  unprotected  and  unfilled,  registered  a  resistance 
of  only  twenty  minutes.  Filling  the  interior  of  such  a  column 
Avith  concrete  lengthened  its  resistance  to  the  extent  of  ten 
minutes. 
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"A  poluinn  of  limestone  or  calcareous  frra\»>l  concrete  reen- 
forced  with  ^■ertical  bars  and  lateral  ties  or  hooping:,  on  the 
other  hand,  showed  a  finwesistance  of  eiirht  hours.  A  struc- 
tural steel  column,  protected  by  limestont'  or  calciu'eoiis  gravel 
concrete,  also  resisted  the  tlames  for  eijrht  liours.  In  this  in- 
stance the  protection  was  four  inches  thick  and  was  two  inches 
in  the  case  of  the  reenforced  concrete. 

"A  structural  steel  column  protected  by  tour  inch(>s  of  trap- 
rock  concrete  stood  up  for  ti\e  lu)urs.  and  se\eral  of  the  others 
showed  a  fire-resistance  of  live  hours." 

Engineers  consider  that  any  column  withstanding  th^  fire 
test  for  four  liours  is  safe,  since  it  is  not  likely  in  actual  service 
that  the  heat  would  be  prolonged  for  any  such  period.  There 
Avould  not  be  sulVicient  combustible  uuiterial  at  hand.  In  San 
Francisco  it  was  noted  that  buildings  were  burned  out  at  the 
rate  of  about  one  hour  per  story.  It  will  surprize  many  engi- 
neers and  architects  to  find  that  lioll()w-til(>  protection  for  steel 
columns  proA'cd  less  stable  than  anticipated,  the  longest  resis- 
tance being  three  hours.  Common  brick  laid  flatwise,  however, 
stood  up  well.     To  quote  further: 

"It  is  believed  that  the  findings  of  these  tests  may  be  applied 
with  confidence  to  building  construction  as  indicating  the  types 
of  columns  and  protections  al)le  to  resist  fires  of  the  duration 
noted,  providing  that  reasonable  care  is  taken  to  identify  the 
materials  used  and  to  secure  th(>  ]>roper  grade  of  workmanship. 

"In  commenting  upon  the  tests  the  report  says:  'The  fire- 
resistance  afforded  by  columns  is  based  on  the  time  to  failure 
rather  than  the  useful  limit,  because  the  former  is  definitely 
determined  by  the  test  procedure.  It  is  deemed,  liowever,  that 
with  the  interpretation  of  test  results  given,  the  protection  given 
by  the  columns  and  coverings  will  generally  be  sufficient  to 
prevent  permanent  damage  of  such  extent  as  to  require  repair 
or  replacement  after  fire-exposure  corresponding  in  duration  to 
the  pertaining  resistance  periods.' 

"An  appraisal  of  the  value  of  these  tests  to  the  safety  of 
life  and  property  generally  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated,  the 
scientific  data  secured  substituting  the  absolute  for  the  ai)proxi- 
mate,  and  thus  eliminating  all  guesswork  in  making  plans." 


THE   JOB    HOOVER   LEFT 

WHEN  :MR.  hoover  accepted  a  cabinet  office,  he 
had  to  leave  a  piece  of  work  that  was  almost  as 
important — an  engineering  investigation  of  waste 
in  industry.  Says  a  WTiter  in  The  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal  (New  York): 

"According  to  a  statement  issued  by  the  American  Engineering 
Council  the  offer  of  a  Cabinet  post  to  Herbert  Hoover  found 
the  former  Food  Administrator  deep  in  the  details  of  a  plan  to 
promote  econon  ie,  social,  and  political  oetterment  within  his 
own  profession.  Following  his  speech  a.t  Syracuse,  in  which 
he  outlined  the  purpose  of  the  American  Engineering  Council, 
oi  which  he  is  ]  resident,  to  conduct  a  rational  assay  of  waste, 
a  complete  organization,  known  as  the  Ccmmittee  on  the  EUm- 
inarion  of  Wa^te  in  Industry',  w^as  set  up,  and  it  was  announced 
that  x-esults  of  the  preliminary  suivey  started  })y  Mr.  Hoover 
were  already  beginning  to  come  in  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
council.  Largely  thi'ough  the  efforts  of  INIr.  Hoover,  it  was 
said,  permanent  organization  of  the  council  has  been  effected, 
and  work  begun  in  many  directions.  In  cooperation  with  L.  W. 
Wallace,  J.  Parke  Channing,  and  other  prominent  engineers, 
;Mr.  Hoover  is  now  directing  a  preliminary  survey  of  industries 
east  and  west  to  ascertain  at  first  hand  facts  upon  which  the 
Committee  on  Elimination  of  Waste  in  Industry  can  act. 

"This  survey  is  being  conducted  by  a  special  staff  of  trained 
field-workers,  principally  in  New  York,  New  England,  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  is  designed  to  furnish  results  w'hich  shall  be 
the  working  basis  of  the  most  exhaustive  investigation  into  the 
causes  of  labor  unrest  and  industrial  defects  ever  made  in  the 
United  States.  As  one  of  the  investigators  said:  'We  shall 
find  out  W'hy  3,000,000  idle  men  are  walking  the  streets.  If 
Mr.  Hoover  can  be  of  greater  ser\'ice  in  the  Cabinet,  then  .that 
is  the  place  for  him.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  he  can 
find  a  job  much  bigger  than  the  one  he  has  tackled  as  an  engi- 
neer. His  associates  on  the  American  Engineering  Council  re- 
gard his  work  as  president  of  that  body  as  even  more  important 
in  its  potentialities  than  was  his  work  as  Food  Administrator. 
Under  Mr.   Hoover   the  engineer  is  becoming  an  enormously 


powerful  force  for  constructive  and  disinterested  public  service. 
Mr.  Hoover's  labors  in  this  field  have  only  just  begun,  and  it 
is  the  hope  of  the  entire  engineering  i^rofession,  now  auspiciously 
launched  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  that  they  will  l>ear  the 
fruit  which  ju'csent  progress  promises.'  The  American  Engi- 
iu>ering  Council's  activities  are  clos(>ly  linked  in  character  and 
purpose  with  the  type  of  work  Mr.  Hoover  would  bo  called 
on  to  perform  as  Secretary  of  Commerce." 


THE   PERILS    OF   FATNESS 

Do  YOU  WEIGH  MORE  than  you  did  at  thirty?  Then 
you  are  too  fat,  says  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Joxirnal 
of  the  American  Medical  Aasoriafion.  That  is  "the 
period  of  full  maturity,"  and  the  proportions  that  are  normal 
then  should  be  maintained  through  life.  Life-insurance  experts 
now  shake  their  heads  at  excess  of  fat,  and  consider  that  it 
renders  the  possessor  liable  to  all  sorts  of  ills.  Diabetes  is  one 
of  the  chief  of  these,  wo  are  told  by  the  paper  above  named. 
What  is  called  "conjugal  diabetes."  where  husband  and  wife 
come  down  with  the  malady  together,  is  no  mystery,  according 
to  this  view,  since  the  victims  have  been  sharing  the  same 
dinners  and  presumably  have  both  overeaten.  Physicians  have 
long  noted  the  liability  of  the  well-to-do  to  this  disease;  and  tho 
reason  is  now  obvious.     Says  the  editor: 

"The  increment  of  body  weight  which  is  so  commonly  ol)- 
served,  particularly  among  the  well-to-do  classes,  toward  middle 
hfe  is  often  looked  on  as  a  natural  or  physiologic  gain  which  is 
to  be  expected  after  the  age  of  forty.  As  a  ruh;  it  causes  little 
concern  to  those  who  are  thus  adding  to  their  size,  unless  the 
gains  are  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  produce  discomfort  in  cer- 
tain types  of  activity  or  to  occasion  disfigurement  from  the 
standpoint  of  prevailing  views  on  the  human  physique. 

"Nevertheless,  the  life-insurance  companies  have  long 
insisted,  on  the  basis  of  the  elaborate  statistical  data  which 
they  have  collected,  that  overweight  is  a  physiologic  liability 
rather  than  an  asset.  Actuarial  experience  shows  that  an  in- 
crease in  weight  as  age  advances  is  not  a  sign  of  ideal  conditions 
for  health  and  efficiency.  It  is,  in  fact,  deduced  that  the  ad- 
mitted handicap  of  gain  in  weight  with  advancing  years  should 
be  combated.  We  should  endeavor,  a  recent  wTiter  states,  to 
keep  our  weight  at  approximately  the  average  weight  for  the 
age  of  thirty,  the  period  of  full  maturity,  as  experience  shows 
that  those  so  proportioned  exhibit  the  most  favorable  mortality. 

"What  are  the  burdens  of  obesity  and  why  does  it  shorten 
life?  Various  answers,  mostly  indefinite  in  character,  may  be 
forthcoming  in  reply  to  this  question.  Tissue  fat  must  be  carried 
about  like  any  other  incubus.  We  are  reminded  that  overweight 
puts  a  'strain  on  the  heart  and  on  the  joints,'  and  that  it  'pushes 
up  the  diaplu"agin  and  cramps  the  lungs.'  A  gaining  adult  who 
is  already  overweight  may  find  his  physical  activities  restrained 
and  bodily  exertion  made  labored.  Accordingly,  with  an  un- 
changed food  intake  the  surplus  of  unused  energy  accumulates 
and  a  vicious  cycle  is  presently  estabhshed.  The  obese  person 
inevitably  limits  his  exercise;  he  grows  heavier  from  the  unused 
reserves,  and  his  activity  thereupon  becomes  even  more  re- 
strained and  limited.  Overfeeding,  obesity,  and  lack  of  exercise 
interplay  until  'big'  becomes  'bigger.' 

"Joslin  has  uttered  a  more  specific  incrimination  against  over- 
weight as  a  menace  to  well-being.  In  a  well-directed  argument 
based  on  elaborate  statistical  material,  he  has  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  diabetes  is  largely  a  penalty  of  obesity,  and  the 
greater  the  obesity,  the  more  likely  is  nature  to  enforce  it. 
There  is  a  wide-spread  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  clinicians 
to  explain — perhaps  one  should  say  to  excuse^ — obesity  as  the 
result  of  constitutional  causes  independent  of  mere  overeating 
in  ultimate  analysis.  Undoubtedly,  there  are  such  instances. 
Granted  there  is  one  person  in  a  thousand,  Joshn  writes,  who 
has  some  such  inherent  peculiarity  which  has  led  to  obesity, 
there  are  999  for  whom  being  fat  impUes  too  much  food  or  too 
little  exercise  or  both  combined. 

"  It  will  not  be  denied  that  other  predisposing  factors  may  play 
a  part  in  the  genesis  of  diabetes.  Joslin's  thesis  helps,  however, 
to  explain  its  incidence  in  many  recognized  ways.  Conjugal 
diabetes  becomes  an  instance  of  simultaneous  'exposure  to  good 
food';  the  comparative  frequency  of  diabetes  among  the  Avell- 
to-do  classes  is  readily  understood  in  the  light  of  their  liberality 
of  diet;  diabetes  as  a  sequel  to  infectious  diseases  may  be  an  ex- 
pression of  the  overfeeding  of  convalescence." 
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SOMETHING   TO    BE   PROUD    OF 

How  THE  LIVES  of  nearly  2,000  Austrian  prisoners 
of  war  in  Siberia  were  saved  by  officers  and  men  of 
the  27tli  United  States  Infantry  is  told  in  a  letter 
written  by  the  Austrian  colonel  and  quoted  from  The  Times 
(New  York)  by  American  Medicine.  The  editor  of  the  latter 
paper  says  truly  that  if  there  is  an  American  who  can  read  the 
letter  without  feeling  a  glow  of  pride,  there  is  something  wrong 
with  his  mental  make-up. 

It  seems,  the  editor  goes  on,  that  influenza  had  broken  out 
in  this  camp.  The  Russian  authorities  could  not — or  Avould 
not — cope  with  the  situation,  and  the  victims  were  dying  like 
flies.  Through  some  God-given  stroke  of  fortune,  this  camp 
was  turned  over  to  a  group  of  American  army  officers  and  their 
men  on  October  8,  1918 — and  straight- 
way things  began  to  happen.  The  story 
of  what  followed  is  one  of  the  finest 
records  in  the  history  of  American 
service  in  the  Great  War.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  was  written  to  Colonel 
Morrow  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Reder, 
of  the  regiment  succored  by  the 
Americans : 

"At  the  beginning  of  October,  1918, 
influenza  broke  out  in  our  camp.  The 
physical  condition  of  the  prisoners  was 
at  that  time  so  reduced,  in  consequence 
of  the  wretched  accommodations  and 
the  miserable  and  insufficient  food 
provided  by  Russian  authorities,  that 
the  disease  spread  with  frightful  rapid- 
ity. Hardly  anybody  was  spared,  and 
there  were  soon  1,800  serious  cases. 
The  men  who  were  not  dangerously  ill 
had  to  nurse  their  bedridden  comrades. 
No  medicines  were  available,  the  short- 
age of  food  was  more  and  more  terrible, 
and  we  were  all  convinced  our  camp 
would  soon  be  one  vast  cemetery 
without  a  living  soul  to  tell  the  sad  tale. 

"At  this  horrible  pass,  when  we  were  all  a  prey  to  despair, 
Colonel  Morrow  and  Company  E  of  the  27th  Foot  Regiment, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Larkins,  arrived  and  took  charge 
of  our  camp.  This  happened  on  October  8,  1918.  The  Ameri- 
cans brought  provisions  for  a  month  and  soon  effected  a  com- 
plete change  in  the  conditions  of  our  camp. 

"Through  the  energy,  untiring  activity,  kind  heart,  and  clear 
insight  of  Captain  Dr.  Burdett  our  miserable  hospital  was  soon 
transformed  into  a  model  establishment.  Under  the  new  regime 
the  epidemic  was  soon  quelled  and  our  death-rate,  which  had 
been  appalling,  sank  to  a  minimum. 

"After  having  thus  saved  the  lives  of  the  prisoners,  the  noble, 
generous,  and  wise  American  commander,  Colonel  Morrow,  set 
about  making  these  lives  worth  living.  Workshops  of  all  sorts 
were  arranged,  schools  founded,  a  library,  a  theater,  baths,  a 
coffee-house,  weie  built  and  grounds  for  every  kind  of  sports 
were  laid  out.  Funds  were  provided  by  the  Americans.  The 
prisoners  were  happy  to  do  the  work.  If  I  tried  to  describe  aU 
that  was  accomplished  in  our  camp  under  American  protection 
I  should  have  to  write  a  book.  At  some  future  period  I  may 
be  induced  to  do  so,  and  every  page  of  the  as  yet  unwritten 
book  will  be  bright  with  deeds  of  American  kindness  and  good 
sense,  glowing  with  the  warmth  of  our  gratitude. 

"Here  I  only  wish  to  quote  the  words  spoken  to  me  at  part- 
ing by  a  foreign  visitor,  after  having  looked  over  our  camp: 
'I  have  seen  camps  of  war-prisoners  all  over  the  world,'  he 
said,  'but  not  one  so  beautiful,  so  well  organized,  conducted, 
and  provided  for.' 

"After  all  those  weary  years  we  felt  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
manhood  again,  and  we  began  to  love  the  life  to  which  we  had 
been  restored.  And,  now  we  have  returned  to  our  dear  ones  at 
home,  we  should  like  all  the  world  to  know  that  we  owe  our 
lives,  our  health  and  happiness,  our  power  for  good  in  this 
world,  to  the  noble  American  officers  of  the  27th  Foot  Regi- 
ment, to  the  great  American  nation. 

(Signed)  "  Ferdinand  Rkder, 


This,  the  editor  of  American  Medicine  says,  in  conclusion,  is 
a  tale  of  humane  treatment  to  a  defeated  foe  that  will  live  for 
many  a  day.  A  nation,  whose  soldiers  can  thus  show  such 
commiseration  and  kindness  to  its  prisoners  of  war  may  hold 
its  head  high  among  the  civilized  people  of  the  world. 


unloading  a  small  boat  by  suction 


MOVING   GRAIN  BY   SUCTION 

TIME  AND  MONEY  are  saved  by  the  latest  type  of 
pneumatic  elevator  systems,  in  which  granular  sub- 
stances such  as  grain  or  sugar  are  blown  or  sucked  with 
currents  of  air  through  tuV)es,  sometimes  for  considerable  dis- 
tances, as  in  loading  or  unloading  vessels.  Some  of  the 
advantages  are  that  no  "trimming"  is  necessary,  the  pneumatic 
method  is  healthier  for  the  work- 
men, and  floating  dust  is  eliminated. 
It  is  found  that  if  the  temperature 
of  the  grain  has  risen  during  the 
sea  voyage,  the  effect  is  to  improve  its 
condition  and  so  add  to  its  marketable 
value.  A  destructive  effect  has  been 
noted  on  such  pests  as  weevils  and 
mites,  and  the  ravages  of  these  pests 
are  abated  by  the  air  treatment.  In 
The  Compressed  Air  Magazine  (Easton, 

k'jIE^   -  ""  Pa.)    Roland    H.    Briggs    describes    in 

^j«iK»     mi...  detail  the  operation  of  this  device.    He 

asserts  at  the  outset  that  no  system  of 
unloading  and  conveying  grain  can 
successfully  compete  under  ordinary 
conditions  with  the  pneumatic  method 
and  in  general  the  more  difficult  the 
problem  becomes,  the  greater  is  the  suc- 
cess of  the  pneumatic  equipment  com- 
pared with  other  systems.     He  goes  on : 


' '  There  are  two  main  reasons  for  the 
success  of  the  method,  the  simplicity 
and  the  portability  of  the  plant  used.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
use  is  made  of  a  vacuum  instead  of  increased  pressure,  the  gen- 
eral rule  being  that  where  the  grain  is  to  be  conveyed  from  a 
number  of  external  sources  to  a  central  point  the  suction  system 
is  used,  with  a  vacuum  of  about  one-third  of  an  atmosphere, 
but  that  where  the  grain  is  to  be  delivered  from  a  central  store 
in  various  external  directions  blowing  is  resorted  to. 

"It  will  be  understood  that  the  general  features  of  the  equip- 
ment are  identical  in  both  cases,  and  consequently  in  this  article 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  describe  the  suction  plants  only.  Further, 
altho  only  grain  ^wnll  be  mentioned  as  the  material  conveyed, 
mth  suitable  modifications,  the  plant  may  be  used  for  malt, 
sugar,  salt,  charcoal,  chaff,  chemical  manures,  cement,  and  any 
other  similar  granular  substance. 

"One  of  the  most  usual  duties  to  which  the  pneumatic  con- 
veyer is  put  is  in  unloading  grain  from  a  ship  to  a  number  of 
barges,  or  from  a  ship  or  barge  to  the  top  floor  of  a  mill  or 
brewery.  It  is  easy  to  carry  a  pipe-hne  over  a  river,  railway- 
line,  street,  or  intervening  row  of  warehouses,  and  the  flexible 
connections  at  both  the  suction  and  delivery  ends  of  the  pipe- 
line give  the  apparatus  a  considerable  radius  of  operation. 

"At  the  dock  end  of  the  line  the  flexible  connections  allow 
the  operator  to  empty  the  grain  from  any  part  of  the  ship,  so  that 
trimming  is  eliminated,  at  any  state  of  the  tide  and  in  any 
weather  with  equal  convenience.  At  the  delivery  end  the  gi'ain 
can  be  delivered  at  the  exact  point  in  the  granary  or  mill  at 
which  it  is  required,  or  evenly  distributed  over  the  whole  floor. 

"The  grain  is  drawn  in  by  the  air  rushing  into  the  pipe  to  fill 
the  part  vacuum,  and  is  carried  by  the  air  through  the  pipe  to 
the  point  of  discharge.  Here  it  reaches  a  receiver  and  discharger 
which  separates  the  grain  from  the  air-current.  The  grain  is 
delivered  below  the  receiver,  and  the  air  is  exhausted  from  the 
discharger  by  another  pipe.  It  is  usually  necessary  to  purify 
the  air  to  eliminate  sand,  husks,  and  dust,  and  other  foreign 
bodies,  which  would  otherwise  tend  to  affect  adversely  the 
piston  and  cylinder  of  the  air-pump.     The  purification  is  carried 


Lieulenant-Colonch"  out  either  by  means  of  a  separator  cyclone  fitted  inside  the 
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receiving:  vessel,  or  in  smaller  plants  the  aii-  and  dust  pass  into  a 
tulnilar  air-filter,  where  the  impurities  are  retained  and  periodi- 
cally removed. 

"More  than  one  pipe-line  may  be  usrd,  so  that  several  build- 
ings are  connected  to  the  discharger,  and  from  these  main  pipe- 
lines branch  lines  may  run,  so  that  a  wide  area  is  covered. 

"Many  different  models  of  these  jineumatie  grain-conveying 
plants  are  made  to  meet  varying  conditions.  Floating  plants 
are  constructed  for  unloading  oceangoing  steamers  into  barges 
in  port.  The  type  in  largest  demand  is  the  stationary  plant 
for  delivering  water-borne  grain  to  the  upper  lloor  of  a  mill  or 
brewery.  A  mobile  unit,  constructed  for  the  Government 
during  the  war.  was  desigiunl  to  un- 
load thirty  tons  of  grain  per  hour 
from  the  hold  of  a  ship  and  to  deliver 
thisanu>unt  to  raiKvay-trueks  stand- 
ing 1(X)  feet  away.  The  special  fea- 
ture of  this  plant  is  that  it  can  be 
sent  by  rail  to  any  port  where  a  grain 
ship  is  due  to  call,  and  the  erection 
of  stationary  plants  at  each  port  is 
thus  rendered  unnecessarv." 


"The  few  si)iritualistic  mediums  Dr.  Waller  has  been  able 
to  examine  hav(>,  with  one  exception,  given  the  reaction  proper 
to  'sensitives.'  Diurnal  variations  of  the  reaction  occur,  th(> 
n>sponses  being  l)est  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  wIkmi  i)hysi- 
ological  activity  is  high. 

"The  qu(>stion  has  been  asked  whether  pleasant  and  painful 
sensations  produced  similar  or  opposed  galvanometrie  deflec- 
tions. The  emotive  response  is  a  sharp  movement  and  occurs 
always  in  one  direction — decreased  resistance — that  is  to  say, 
increased  permeability.  Increased  n<sistance  is  never  observed, 
})ut  only  sometimes  diminished  permeability. 

"Dr.  Waller  went  on  to  make  a  further  classification  of  iudi- 


■'■.«..    i.*-,    Vt*. 


MEASURING   THE 
EMOTIONS 

THIS  SUBJECT,  which  has 
been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reading  public  of 
late  not  only  thi-ough  the  press  but 
in  various  detective  stories,  was  com- 
prehensively treated  recently  in  a 
lecture  at  the  Roj-al  Institution  in 
London  by  Dr.  A.  D.  Waller,  direc- 
tor of  the  University  of  London's 
physiological  laboratory-.  Physio- 
logically all  emotions.  Dr.  Waller 
pointed  out,  as  reported  in  The 
Brilish  Medical  Journal  (London), 
are  exprest  as  outbursts  from  the 
central  nervous  system  through 
nerves  to  muscles  and  glands.  The 
manifestations  in  general  are  due  to 

intensified  acti\ity  at  the  outer  nerve  terminal,  such  as  a  blush, 
pallor,  a  rush  of  tears,  or  a  dilated  pupil.     He  continued : 

"The  physical  sign  of  emotion  known  as  the  psychogalvanic 
reflex,  affords  the  most  convenient  gage  of  human  temperament, 
since  it  declares  how  much  a  given  subject  is  moved  by  his 
thoughts  and  feelings.  The  emotive  response  is  in  the  main 
a  phenomenon  observed  in  the  palm,  tho  it  occurs  also  in  the 
sole. 

"If  the  hand  and  the  forearm  of  an  ordinary  indi\ddual  are 
connected  with  each  of  two  galvanometers,  the  reaction  of  the 
arm  is  steady,  while  that  of  the  hand  is  irregular.  To  a  sudden 
pin-prick,  threatened  or  real,  it  gives  a  smart  and  obvious 
response.  The  magnitude  of  the  response  in  either  case  varies 
with  different  people;  in  those  who  might  be  called  'positives' 
little  or  no  disturbance  is  caused  by  the  threat,  but  in  those 
termed  'imaginatives'  or  'sensitives'  a  large  response  occurs  to 
the  threat,  larger,  it  might  be,  than  to  the  real  pin-prick.  The 
'imaginatives'  may  be  further  distinguished  into  different  classes; 
high  in  the  scale  are  persons  who  can  at  wall  either  keep  quiet, 
or  think  thoughts,  or  see  imaginary  visions,  or  hear  imaginary 
words. 

"To  watch  the  galvanometrie  signs  of  these  subjective  phe- 
nomena is  very  interesting  both  to  the  onlooker  and  to  the  sub- 
ject, especially  the  latter,  to  whom  to  sit  quietly  watching  him- 
self think  becomes  an  absorbing  pastime.  The  emotive  response 
varies  in  different  individuals  and  in  the  same  individual  with 
different  states  of  mind  and  body.  The  distribution  of  the 
response  over  the  body  is  especially  interesting.  In  nornial 
persons  it  is  confined  to  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the  soles 
of  the  feet,  but  in  'sensitives'  it  extends  up  the  limbs. 


Ilhistrations  liy  cuurt.sy  of  "  Tlic  Compressed  Air  Masjaziiic."  New  Y.jrli. 

WHERE  THE   SUCTION   METHOD  OF  GKAIN-HANDLING   IS  MOST  USEFUL. 
"It  is  easy  to  carry  a  pipe-line  over  a  river,  railway-line,  street,  or  intervening  row  of  warehouses. 


viduals  into  (I)  'sensitives'  or  'imaginatives';  (2)  'normal,' 
including  the  majority  of  men  and  women;  (3)  'insensitives,'  in 
whom  were  included  hysterical  subjects;  and  (4)  certain  other 
cases  that  .might  be  called  'supersensitives';  some  shell-shock 
cases  were  included  in  both  the  third  and  fourth  categories." 


WIRES  AS  WEATHER-PROPHETS— To  ears  trained  to 
distinguish  differences  in  pitch,  telegraph-wires  are  said  to  con- 
stitute excellent  weather-prophets.  A  station-master  was 
recently  quoted  in  Uber  Land  und  Meer  as  making  the  following 
statements  drawn  from  experience.  Our  quotations  are  from  a 
translation  in  The  Scientific  American  (New  York): 

"Predictions  as  to  the  state  of  the  weather  can  be  made 
twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  in  advance  by  a  proper  ap- 
preciation of  the  pitch,  strength,  and  quality  of  the  tones  pro- 
duced by  the  wires.  In  particular,  rain,  snow,  and  storms  can 
be  foretold  with  considerable  certainty.  In  winter  the  tones  are 
considerably  higher  than  in  the  summer,  since  the  tension  is 
increased  by  the  cold.  High,  shrill  notes  precede  heavy  but  brief 
falls  of  rain  or  snow,  while  deep,  humming  tones  indicate  rain- 
falls which  are  both  brief  and  light.  Buzzing  tones  indicate  a 
change  in  the  weather;  indefinite  soft,  humming  tones  of  medium 
strength  indicate  a  longer  continuance  of  damp  weather.  It  is 
naturally  difficult  to  describe  the  tones  with  precision  in  mere 
words.  They  must  be  heard  repeatedly  in  order  that  the  mind 
may  form  consciously  or  subconsciously  an  idea  of  the  weather- 
condition  to  which  they  correspond.  At  any  rate,  the  station- 
master's  prediction  of  a  heavy  storm  upon  the  day  following 
the  interview  proved  entirely  true." 
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HUNGARIAN   REVENGE  IN  SCULPTURE 


TO  "START  IT  OVER  AGAIN"  as  soon  as  the  chance 
presents  itself  is  the  boast  or  the  threat  of  Hungary, 
as  exprest  in  spulptured  groups  in  Liberty  Square, 
Budapest.  The  suave  and  gracious  figures  that  adorn  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  representing  the  French  provinces,  are 
here  suggested  only  in  caricature  by  the  aggressive  representa- 
tions of  the  four  regions  ceded  to  Czecho-SIovakia,  Jugo-Slavia, 
Roumania,  and  Austria,  respectively.  They  are  described  in 
the  Budapest  newspapers, 
says  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Tribune,  as  the  work  of 
Hungary's  foremost  sculptors. 
The  same  ones  who  engi- 
neered the  attack  on  Serbia 
in  1914  are  thus  exhibiting 
their  "chauvinistic  megalo- 
mania," and  are  further  said 
to  be  "alone  among  the  de- 
feated nations"  who  "openly 
brag  about  their  fixt  determi- 
nation not  to  submit  to  the  will 
of  the  victorious  Allies."  The 
names  given  to  the  groups  in 
question  are  the  inoffensive 
ones  covering  the  four  points 
of  the  compass.     Thus: 

"'The  North,'  taken  by 
Czeeho-Slovakia,  shows  the 
figure  of  a  fainting  woman, 
representing  Hungary,  being 
supported  by  a  Slovak  warrior 
and  his  little  son.'  The  Magyar 
revanche  party  claims  that  the 
Slovaks  who  inhabit  the 
northern  region  do  not  ac- 
quiesce in  Czech  rule  and 
wish  to  be  reannexed  to 
Hungary.  A  number  of 
Slovak  politicians  have  been 
recruited  by  the  Magyar  Gov- 
ernment to  conduct  this  well- 
financed  anti-Czech  propa- 
ganda, which,  however,  has 
no  root  among  the  Slovak 
population  itself.  The  warrior 
in  the  monument  is  meant  to 
represent  one  of  the  Slovak 
soldiers  of  Prince  Francis 
Rakoczy,    who,    in    the    first 

decade  of  the  eighteenth  century,  rebelled  against  the  Emperor 
Leopold  and  concluded  an  alliance  with  Louis  XIV.  of  France. 
There  is  a  little  hitch  in  the  symbolism,  however,  for  Rakoczy 
really  was  a  champion  of  freedom  against  Imperial  oppression  and 
was  beloved  by  the  common  people,  whereas,  in  the  last  fifty 
years  the  Magyar  Government  was  genuinely  and  deservedly 
hated  by   the   Slovaks  for  its  oppressive  and  Magyarizing  rule. 

'"The  South'  is  represented  by  a  giant  Magyar  peasant,  with 
drawn  sword,  shielding  a  German  woman.  This  is  intended  to 
express  the  joint  protest  of  the  Magyar  and  German  population 
of  southern  Hungary  against  Jugo-Slav  rule.  The  sheaf  at  the 
feet  of  the  Magyar  reminds  of  the  fact  that  Hungary's  richest 
wheat-growing  area,  the  south,  has  been  torn  off  the  country's 
body.  '  The  East,'  representing  Transylvania,  shows  the  figure 
of  Arpad,  the  Magyar  chieftain  who,  according  to  the  legend, 
one  thousand  years  ago  led  the  Magyar  tribes  across  the  Kar- 
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HUNGARY    SUPPORTED    BY    A    SLOVAK    WARRIOR. 

Sigmund  Strobl's  group,  "The  North,"  now  set  up  m  Liberty  Square, 

Budapest,    is   a   reminder  to  Hungary   that   she   must   redeem  the 

territory  ceded  to  Czecho-SIovakia  in  the  Treaty  of  Neuilly. 


pathians  into  the  Danubian  plain.  Arpad,  wearing  chain  mail 
and  a  spiked  helmet  with  an  eagle's  wing,  supports  a  fainting 
male  figure.  This  statue  signifies  a  protest  against  Roumanian 
rule  in  Transylvania. 

"Another  helmeted  Magyar  warrior,  carrying  a  tremendous 
sword,  signifies  the  West,  ceded  to  Austria  and  Czecho-SIovakia. 
The  Magyar  leans  defiantly  on  the  defeated  figure  representing 
these  two  states  and  apparently  caught  in  the  act  of  carrying 
away  the  Hungarian  crown.  This  hints  at  the  city  of  Press- 
burg,  now  incorporated  in  Czecho-SIovakia,  which  has  for  a 

period  served  as  the  corona- 
tion city  of  the  Hungarian 
realm." 


The  resemblance  of  these 
statues  in  spirit  and  con- 
ception to  the  Prussian  dec- 
orations of  the  Sieges  Allee 
is  not  lost  on  the  Becsi  Magyar 
Ujsag  (Vienna  Hungarian 
Gazette),  described  as  "a 
daily  newspaper  conducted  in 
Vienna  by  bourgeois  Liberal 
refugees,  who  fled  there  from 
the  bloody  persecution  of  the 
Horthy  Government."  In  re- 
ferring to  the  statue  symbol- 
izing the  '^West"  the  paper 
says: 


"'The  grifn-faeed  Magyar 
warrior  in  this  group  carries  a 
naked  sword.  After  midnight, 
when  Liberty  Square  is  totally 
deserted,  he  probably  ad- 
ministers with  it  a  stab  or  two 
into  the  poor  dying  Austrian, 
and  then  robs  him  of  his  last 
crown.' 

"This  is  an  allusion  to  the 
well-known  fact  that  in  the 
streets  of  Budapest  passers- 
by  are  held  up  and  robbed  at 
night  by  armed  officers  of  the 
Horthy  Army.  The  paper 
then  continues: , 

"'Best  of  the  four  statues 
is  the  one  called  ' 'The  South." 
It  shows  a  muscular  work- 
ingman,  in  his  right-hand  a 
sword,  in  his  left  a  shield. 
His  face  expresses  perplexity 
and  wonderment — why  on 
earth  is  he  made  to  carry  these  unaccustomed  implements?  Most 
likely  the  sculptor  did  not  originally  equip  him  at  all  with 
sword  and  shield;  it  was  the  terror  detachments  of  the  army 
that  compelled  the  artist  to  supply  the  poor,  honest  laborer 
with  their  own  murderous  instruments.  Next  to  the  work- 
man stands  a  sensible-looking  peasant  woman  holding  a 
sickle.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  grim  determination  on  the 
faces  of  the  two  Southerners  signifies  that  they  are  resolved 
to  repel  an  invasion  of  the  Horthy  bandits  with  force  of  arms 
if  necessary.' 

"This  again  alludes  to  the  attitude  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
south  Hungarian  city  of  Pecs  (FunfMrchen) .  This  town  was 
occupied  in  1918  by  the  Serbians.  The  Treaty  of  Trianon  has 
ordered  its  return  to  Hungary,  but  the  population,  altho  purely 
Magyar,  asked  the  Serbian  Government  not  to  withdraw  the 
army    of    occupation,    as    they    prefer    remaining    under    the 
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democratic   Jugo-Slav    rule    to  bein^   delivered    to    the    tender 
mercies  of  Horthy's  terrorists." 

The  rulers  of  Hungary,  headed  by  Admiral  Horthy  as  Regent, 
assert  publicly  that  they  signed  th'e  peace  treaty  under  duress, 
and  claim  that  obligations  imposed  by  force  are  neither  legally 
nor  morally  binding.  They  are  also  said  to  be  spendiiig  mil- 
lions to  spread  the  doctrine  of  "Hungarian  irridentism"  in  what 
they  also  look  upon  as  the  "lost  provinces."  The  unveiling  of 
the  statues  amid  great  pomp  and  circumstance  was  accepted 
as  an  open  manifestation  of  this  Magyar  irredentism.  But  the 
Western  Allies  hardlj'  realize  the  importance  of  the  step  which 
The  Tribune  proceeds  to  emphasize: 

"To  bring  home  to  the  American  reader  the  real  purport  of 
this  demonstration,  let  us  assume  that  four  statues,  representing 
Alsace-Lorraine,  Posen,  West  Prussia,  and  the  overseas  colonies, 
would  be  unveiled  at  Berlin 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Ger- 
man Government.  An  act  of 
this  order  would  be  regarded 
everywhere  as  a  gross  breach 
of  faith  and  a  menace  of 
European  tranquillity.  But 
the  intricacies  of  the  Hun- 
garian situation  are  still 
insufficiently  understood  and 
appreciated  both  in  western 
Europe  and  in  the  United 
States,  so  the  Hungarian 
Government,  as  the  phrase 
goes,  'gets  away  with  it' — at 
least,  it  hopes  so.  Public 
opinion  in  Czecho-Slovakia, 
Roumania,  and  Jugo-Slavia — 
the  countries  more  immediate- 
ly concerned — know  better, 
and  the  developments  at  Bu- 
dapest are  commented  upon 
with  great  anxiety." 


MISTREATING  OUR 
ARTISTS— IMr.  Roosevelt's 
"Americanism"  penetrated 
into  many  bjTN^ays;  and  the 
same  assurance  always  came 
to  his  aid  whether  he  talked 
of  politics,  cowboys,  or  art. 
Arnold  Genthe  tells  us  in  the 
March  International  Studio 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  objected 
to  American  artists  spending 
their  time  in  France  painting 
French  subjects.  "Why  don't 
they  go  out  and  paint  Michi- 
gan lumberjacks?"  The  an- 
swer, which  we  read  in  the 
New   York    Tribune,   is    that 

"the  public  attitude  toward  artists  is  not  helpful  in  this  country," 
in  spite  of  which  fact  a  good  many  "American"  subjects  manage 
to  get  painted.     But  here's  the  rub: 

"The  curious  surround  a  painter  who  sets  up  an  easel  out-of- 
doors  in  America,  thus  shaking  the  mental  ease  of  the  artist, 
while  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  or  the  Luxembourg  at 
Paris  five,  ten,  twenty  artists  may  work  without  molestation  by 
fidgety  or  jocose  onlookers.  Whether  in  Paris,  Dieppe,  or  Dijon, 
the  artist  is  wholesomely  taken  as  a  matter  of  course 

"If  we  are  to  keep  our  artists  home,  to  saturate  them  in 
American  atmosphere,  first  we  must  make  that  atmosphere 
tonic.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  as  good  subject  material  here 
as  abroad.  Inner  psychological  factors  count  for  much.  Never- 
theless, there  is  one  great  objection  to  art  education  abroad. 
Art,  tho  universal,  translates  the  individuality  of  the  artist. 
When  a  young  man  or  w^oman  goes  abroad  in  formative  years 
there  is  likely  to  be  an  education  away  from  the  old  life,  and 
the  new  life  speaks  through  him,  as  it  were,  with  an  accent." 


Copyrighted  by  the  Keystone  View  CompaDy. 

ROUMANIA'S    WARNING. 

These   Hungarian   peasants,  represented   in   Stephen  Srentgyargyi's 
group  called  "The  South,  "  are  the  unwilling  subjects  of  a  new  count  i-y. 


A   MEDICINE   FOR  NEW   PLAYS 

A  SENSE  OF  THE  PAST  seems  to  be  one  of  the  weakest 
of  our  possessions.  Our  little  theaters,  impressive  as 
-  they  seem  to  Mr.  Archer,  never  take  a  look  backwjurd 
over  a  tract  greater  than  is  spanned  by  one  generation.  They 
are  all  for  the  iKnv,  leaving  the  dead  past  to  bury  its  dead. 
London  has  a  Phu>nL\  Society  which,  as  its  name  implies,  makes 
the  past  glow  with  life  in  the  revival  of  old  plays.  It  has  re- 
cently gone  as  far  back  as  Ben  Jonson's  "Volpone,  the  Fox," 
with  results  that  l(>ad  the  critic  of  The  New  Statesman  (London), 
Mr.  D(>smond  MacCarthy,  to  say  that  the  society  deserves  to  be 
"backed  enthusiastically."  For  the  reason  not  only  that 
"their  revivals  give  intense  pleasure,  but  the  old  plays  they 
perform  are  precisely  the  right  creative  stimulant  for  contem- 
porary and  future  dramatists." 
His  complaint  is  that  modern 
plays,  b(!ing  mainly  realistic 
in  character,  have  become 
deadly  monotonous.  "Real- 
ism has  proved  an  Aaron's 
rod,  which,  having  turned 
into  a  live  serpent,  has  eaten 
up  all  the  other  serpents." 
In  fact: 

"We  have  tied  ourselves  up 
with  conventions  only  proper 
to  one  kind  of  play,  and  of 
that  kind  of  play  playgoers 
are  getting  heartily  sick. 
What  these  old  plays  show  us 
is,  first,  that  the  technique  of 
the  modern  drama  is  absurdly 
narrow,  that  the  tabu  upon 
the  aside,  the  soliloquy,  the 
short  drop-curtain  scene  is 
blighting,  that  these  are  not 
only  legitimate  but  fine  con- 
ventions, and  that  photo- 
graphic simiUtude  to  life  in  a 
play  may  be  utterly  unim- 
portant compared  with  loy- 
alty to  its  essence.  Once  real- 
ism was  stimulating;  now  it 
is  a  drug  in  thejuarket.  Shake 
ourselves  free,  not  necessarily 
of  it — I  pray  we  may  always 
have  some  good  realistic  plays 
— but  free  of  the  dogmatism 
which  has  sprung  out  of  it, 
and  we  shall  cheapen  produc- 
tion, improve  acting,  and  get 
on  to  something  new. 

"But  these  old  plays  teach 
a  still  more  important  lesson 
that,  after  all,  what  counts  in 
drama  is  dialog.  What  has 
sickened  people  with  con- 
temporary drama  is  not  that  our  plays  deal  with  men  and 
women  of  to-day  and  their  predicaments  in  a  straightforward 
recognizable  way,  but  that  the  modern  dramatist,  under  the 
excuse  of  giving  his  characters  only  the  words  which  they 
were  in  actual  life  most  likely  to  speak,  has  let  down  dialog  to  a 
flatness  and  ineptitude  which  it  has  never  touched  before.  Pick 
up  an  average,  good  modern  play — it  is  full  of  lines  like  'Let 
me  make  you  a  piece  of  toast.'  Not  long  ago  in  these  columns 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  defects  of  long-winded  naturalistic 
methods  in  fiction.  Its  practitioners  pretend  to  make  it  a 
matter  of  conscience  to  pu  t  down  aU  the  facts ;  artistic  principle 
is  made  an  excuse  for  prolixity  and  slovenliness.  The  same  is 
true  of  modern  dialog  on  the  stage.  Instead  of  attempting 
to  express  in  words  the  fantastic  genius  of  man's  love  for  woman 
in  a  love  scene,  the  naturalistic  dramatist  will  merely  order  his 
hero  and  heroine  to  fall  into  each  other's  arms  exclaiming, 
'Mildred!'  'Harry!'  When  the  play  is  printed,  dots,  of  course,  are 
put  after  the  names  to  show  lis  that  these  simple  exclamations 
were  charged  with  unspeakable  passion.     I  am  not  exaggerating. 
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As  early  as  1913  Mr.  Palmer,  that  excellent  critic,  drew  attention 
to  the  scene  in  !Mr.  Galsworthy's  '  Eldest  Son,  in  which  the  hero. 
Bill,  learns  from  the  heroine,  Freda,  that  she  is  about  to  have  a 
child,  and  Bill  makes  the  three  following  speeches:  (1)  'Freda!' 
(2)  'Good  God  I'  (3)  'By  Jove!'  Air.  Shaw  alone  of  our  leading 
dramatists  has  been  all  these  years  a  bright  exception.  He 
writes  sounder  and  more  vigorous  prose  than  almost  any  one 
alive,  and  he  takes  care  that  his  characters  shall  express  them- 
selves as  well  as  he  does.  The  words  he  puts  into  their  mouths 
were  never  the  words  they  were  most  likely  to  speak  at  that 
moment,  but  the  most  pointed  they  could  conceivably  utter — a 


gerous  rival  to  the  theater,  as  managers  and  dramatists  know. 
Let  dramatists  see  to  it,  then,  that  they  make  it  worth  our 
while  to  listen  to  their  characters." 


Copyriglited  by  the  Keystone  View  Company. 

LOSS    OF   THE    HUNGARIAN    CROWN, 

Symbolized  in  this  group  by  Franz  Sidle,  called  "  The  West,  "  referring 
to  territory  ceded  to  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Austria. 


more  difficult  thing  to  do,  yet  the  one  thing  worth  doing.  His 
dramatic  dialogs,  which  critics  refiised  to  .  call  plays,  were 
pertinent  reminders,  at  any  rate,  that,  after  all,  words  are  of 
the  very  stuff  of  drama.  A  realist  in  thought,  he  has  never  been 
a  slave  to  the  pedantrj^  of  realistic  techniqiie.  In  the  old  plays 
which  the  Phoenix  Society  revives  this  reminder  strikes  us  still  more 
vividly.  As  contributions  to  thought  and  stimulants  to  feeling 
they  are  often  of  negligible  importance ;  but  we  came  away  from 
those  performances  longing  to  write  a  play,  an  impulse  which  only 
usually  visits  us  after  a  long  abstention  from  theater-going. 
Why?  Because  we  have  been  fired  by  an  example  of  the  glorious 
art  of  expression — felt  what  it  can  do,  even  when  what  is  exprest 
is  neither  particularly  new  nor  particularly  true." 

Of  course  Ben  Jonson  belongs  to  us  also  as  well  as  to  England. 
We  have,  moreover,  a  drama  of  our  own  which  languishes  in  the 
dust  of  ages.  The  revival  of  Mrs.  Mowatt's  "Fashion"  by  the 
Drama  League  a  few  years  ago  is  about  the  only  effort  we  know 
of  to  reinfuse  Ufe  into  our  distant  theatrical  past.  Perhaps  some 
experiments  would  prove  as  fruitful  as  Mr.  MacCarthy  hopes  to 
reaUze  in  the  work  of  the  Phoenix: 

"These  performances  of  the  Phoenix  Society  have  a  peculiar 
value  to  us  at  the  present  moment,  when  the  language  of  our 
stage  is  drab,  shuffling,  and  skimpy,  when  there  is  no  joy,  no  ex- 
hilaration, hardly  even  colloquial  hard-hitting  in  it.  The 
cinema  can  do  everything  but  make  its  figures  talk;  it  is  a  da,n- 


AN  AMERIGO -JAPANESE   POET 

y^MERICANS  HAVE  PLAYED  and  performed  before 
/-\  potentates  before  this,  and  have  carried  off  their  flat- 
-*-  -^  tering  rewards  as  the  most  prized  possession  of  a  true 
democrat;  but  what  American,  man  or  woman,  ever  thought 
to  enter  the  arcana  of  Imperial  poets  of  Japan?  Such  an  honor 
falls  to  Mrs.  Charles  Burnett,  wife  of  the  United  States  mili- 
tary attache  at  Tokyo,  who  is  described  by  Marian  Storm  in 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  as  the  "first  foreigner  to  compose 
original  verse  in  Japanese."  Whether  this  is  true  or  not  she 
has  no  non-Japanese  to  share  the  recent  honor  bestowed  on 
the  ten  best  of  the  competitors  in  the  Imperial  poem  contest. 
Seventeen  thousand  poems  were  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of 
Readers  and  Judges  who  were  to  pass  on  the  Kumoi  no  Kaoji 
(In  a  thoroughfare  of  clouds).  All  the  poems  were  required 
to  begin:  "0  Uta  Hajime,"  which  means,  "In  the  dawn  of  the 
New  Year."  The  subject  fixt  by  the  Emperor  for  this  year 
was,  "Before  the  Shrine  of  Ise  at  Dawn."     We  read: 

"Translations  are  never  very  satisfactoiy,  but  this  version 
of  Mrs.  Burnett's  contribution  to  Japanese  literature  has  been 
made  by  a  Tokyo  newspaper: 

BEFORE   THE   SHRINE   OF   ISE    AT  DAWN 
Tn  the  dawn  of  the  New  Year 
Before  tjie  ancient  portals  of 

Eternal  Truth 
Behold!     In  changeless  majesty, 

The  Light  of  God. 

"The  technical  feat,  of  course,  consisted  in  conforming  to  all 
the  ancient  rules  laid  down  by  his  Majesty's  examiners.  Mrs. 
Burnett  did  not  miss  a  single  specification.  She  now  takes  her 
place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  Japanese  poets. 

"Mrs.  Burnett's  conti'ibution  was  submitted  anonymously 
and  was  judged  from  a  purely  literary  point  of  view.  She  took 
her  chance  along  with  the  thousands  of  other  native  competitors. 
Her  poem  was  read  before  the  Imperial  family  in  Phcenix  Hall, 
at  the  palace. 

"Imperial  poems  came  into  existence  as  a  court  function  in 
Japan  in  the  ninth  century,  and  the  occasion  has  not  lost  a 
whit  of  its  formahty  since  that  far  time.  Viscount  Kaneko, 
Privy  Councillor  to  the  Imperial  household,  explains  the  man- 
ner of  presentaition  of  the  poems:  'Every  year,  in  December, 
the  Imperial  household  announces  the  title  for  the  compositions 
Avhich  are  to  be  submitted  in  the  contest  to  the  Imperial  Bureau 
of  Poems.  The  reading  always  takes  place  early  in  the  year. 
Every  subject  of  the  Empire  is  eligible  in  the  competition.' 

"'Probal)ly  17,000  on  this  occasion  were  received  and  read 
by  the  staff  of  examiners  attached  to  the  Bureau  of  Imperial 
Poems.  But  of  all  these  only  ten  are  selected  yearly  to  be  read 
to  the  Imperial  family. 

"'First  of  all,  poems  by  their  Majesties,  the  Emperor  and 
Empress,  are  read,  followed  by  the  compositions  of  the  Imperial 
family,  and  then  come  the  verses  chosen  by  the  examiners.'" 

Mrs.  Burnett's  verses  were  of  perfect  technique  and  char- 
acter, which  is  regarded  "most  remarkable,  for  writing  verse  in 
Japanese  characters  is  a  very  difficult  accompUshment." 

"In  fact,  her  poem  attracted  so  much  attention  that  it  was 
sent  to  the  Imperial  household,  who  thought  it  so  fine  that  it 
was  submitted  anonymously  to  the  Imperial  Investigation  Com- 
mittee attached  to  the  Imperial  Bureau  of  Poems.  They  pro- 
nounced it  perfect  in  diction  and  calligraphy.  The  poem  could 
not  be  gazetted,  so  it  was  sent  to  their  Imperial  Majesties  at 
Hayama. 

"Japanese  literary  authorities  regard  Mrs.  Burnett's  genius 
for  interpretation  as  rather  startling.  She  is  the  first  foreign 
woman  ever  recognized  in  Japan  as  a  poet  in  the  Japanese 
language. 

"Mrs.  Burnett  has  long  been  a  brilliant  student  of  Japanese. 
The  vernacular  papers  have  published  with  favorable  comment 
verse  which  she  has  written  on  ceremonial  occasions,  but  this 
victory   marks    the    fixst    Imperial   recognition   accorded   her. 
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Her  earlier  compositions,  wTitten  durins:  a  former  residence  of 
three  years  iu  Japan,  dating  from  1911.  were  set  down  in  tlio 
simpler  Komaji,  but  now  she  writes  wholly  in  correct  Japanese 
characters." 


no\t:lties  in  Shakespeare 


(( 


M- 


ACBETll"  HAS  FOLDED  np  his  screens  and  gone 
to  the  lumber-room.  So  ends  what  a  few  were 
Avilling  to  concede  "an  interesting  experiment," 
but  what  most  of  the  critics  found  a  fit  subject  for  a  sort  of 
moral  indignation.  It  was  described  in  thes(>  ])ages  two  weeks 
ago.  ^Ir.  Broun,  of  the  New  York  7'rt7))</(c,  recently  retortt'd  on 
the  aggrieved  author  of  a  condemned  play  that,  "after  all,  the 
critic  doesn't  even  pretend  to  say  whether  or  not  a  play  is  good 
or  bad.  There  are  no  scales  for  examination.  He  simply 
iazards  his  opinion."  Does  the  axithor  or  producer  of  a  frus- 
trated play  see  merely  this  meekness  in  the  criticism  that  kills? 
For  those  who  may  still  believe  in  "experiments"  even  in  th(> 
theater,  we  cite  a  ease  from  Germany — of  all  places.  Here,  we 
are  told,  "they  are  all  the  time  working  out  new  methods  of 
interpreting"  Shakespeare.  We  have  this  at  least  on  the 
authority  of  ^Ir.  M.  Philips  Price,  of  the  London  Daihj  Herald. 
He  describes  the  attempts  of  Dr.  Jessner  at  the  Staats-Schau- 
spielhaus  in  Berlin  to  produce  "  Richard  IIL"  "in  the  style  of  the 
old  English  play  at  the  Globe  Theater  in  London,  but  with  the 
addition  of  modern  technique."     Thus: 

"I  do  not  know  if  Dr.  Jessner  chose  'Richard  ITT.'  because  of 
its  appropriateness  in  these  times.  In  any  case,  his  choice  was 
happy. 

"Autocracy  was  approaching  its  'Gotterdammerung.'  Richard 
III.,  the  last  of  one  line  of  that  breed,  ruthlessly  swallowed  up  all 
who  lay  in  his  path,  till  he  was  himself  swallow^ed.  Here  are  the 
brutality  and  unscrupulousness  which  characterize  all  transition 
periods  of  society — the  period  of  the  decline  of  the  Plantagenets 
a«  of  modern  capitalism. 

"The  effects  produced  by  Jessner  wei'e  striking — at  times 
powerful,  Init  at  times  also  bordering  on  the  comic.  He  makes  a 
gray  wall  running  across  the  stage  do  for  scenery.  All  the  epi- 
sodes in  the  play  take  place  round  this  wall.  The  old  Queen 
Margaret,  wdth  disheveled  hair  and  bloodshot  eyes,  wanders 
among  dukes  and  duchesses  drest  in  cloaks  of  single  color  and 
assembled — before  the  waU.  Clarence  cowers  in  his  dream,  and 
is  murdered  by  Richard's  hirelings  in  a  niche — in  the  wall. 
Richard,  unctuous  hypocrite,  prays  that  he  may  be  fit  to  receive 
the  crown,  and  kneels  between  two  standing  bishops — on  the 
wall.  Hastings  marches  to  bis  death  between  two  soldiers, 
whose  shining  armor  is  silhouetted  against  the  deep  blue 
heaven — above  the  wall. 

"Elementary  staging  presupposes  also  elementary  color,  but 
the  effect  is  none  the  less  striking.  Red  Richard  t"kes  the  red 
crown  standing  on  the  top  of  a  red  staircase  and,  looking  dow-n 
on  an  avenue  of  kneeling  courtiers,  clothed  in  i-ed.  Only  the  sky 
above  is  blue,  contrasting  with  the  bloody  sea  through  which 
the  tjTant  has  swum  to  power. 

"In  the  finale  alone  is  the  effect  rather  ridiculous.  But  the 
battle  of  Bosworth  Field  is  not  easy  to  stage  in  postimpressionist 
style!  And  so  Richard,  naked  above  the  waist,  and  calling  for  a 
horse  amid  the  blare  of  war-trumpets  behind  the  stage,  staggers 
down  the  red  staircase  onto  the  pikes  of  the  snow-white  followers 
of  the  Duke  of  RichviondJ" 

The  thing  that  Mr.  Price  forgets  to  tell  us  is  whether  the 
critics  were  like-minded  with  ours  in  suppressing  a  novelty. 
Probably  not;  for  he  tells  us  that  "the  Germans  have  always 
been  proud  that  they  understand  Shakespeare  better  than 
Shakespeare's  countrymen."  And  they  proved  this  "even  in 
the  days  when  owi  militarists  were  'Hunning'  and  theirs 
'strafing.'"  "The  war  in  Germany  was  never  earned  into  the 
domain  of  art."  Shakespeare,  we  are  told,  fascinates  modern 
German  critics: 

"For  they  think  they  see  in  Shakespeare  the  champion  of  the 
theory  of  the  reality  of  historic  materialism — the  Marxist  of 
his  day,  in  whose  characters  institutions,  societies,  classes,  and 
states  become  articulate.  No  less  are  they  attracted  to  Shaw, 
because  they  think  he  laughs  at  materialist  evolution  and  in- 


teri>re)s  history  as  a  series  of  accidents.  They  like  him  because 
in  his  plays  the  arbitrariness  of  tlie  individual  spars  lightly  with 
fatalism." 

The  now  defunct  "Macbeth"  production  might  claim  the 
epitaph  "  killed  l)y  an  epigram."  Some  one  was  heard  on  the  first 
night  to  refer  to  "What  Happened  to  Jones!"  and  the  scenery 
designed  by  Edmund  Jones  was  forthwith  accepted  as  the  pro- 
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ARPAD    RECLAIMING    HIS    CHILDREN. 

The  Hungarian  ruler  who  led  the  Magyar  into  Hungary  one  thousand 

years   ago   now    rises   in    chain    mail   and  helmet  against  the  loss 

suffered  to   the  Ukraine  and  Roumania. 


duction's  executioner.  Some  later  considerations,  like  Walter 
Prichard  Eaton's  iu  The  Freeman  (New  York),  al)solve  the  scenery 
and  blame  the  acting.  "  It  is  a  daring,  and  imaginative,  and  at 
times  a  hauntingly  beautiful  work  of  scenic  art  which  Mr.  Jones 
has  created,"  says  JVlr.  Eaton;  "a  w'ork  not  unworthy  of  the 
poem  which  inspired  it.  To  saj^  he  was  to  blame  for  the  failure 
of  'Macbeth'  is  to  mistake  utterly  the  basic  element  in  the 
creation  of  the  proper  illusion  for  such  drama  in  the  theater — ■ 
the  element  of  poetic  and  heroic  acting." 

ISIr.  Parker,  of  the  Boston  Transcript,  writes  another  post- 
vwrfeni  of  the  "brave  and  fruitful  experiment,  now  vanished 
untimely  and  in  silly  suburban  ridicule  from  the  stage."  He 
suggests  what  might  have  been  done: 

"They  might  have  hung  the  stage  of  the  Apollo  Theater  in 
New  York  with  the  blackest  of  black  curtains,  as,  indeed,  they 
did  in  certain  scenes.  They  might  have  poured  upon  that  stage 
and  those  hangings  the  w'hitest  of  white  hghts,  as,  again,  they 
often  did.  They  might,  finally,  have  had  the  text  of  the  play 
spoken  out  of  this  blazing  and  intensifying  void  by  altogether 
invisible  and,  for  the  time,  nameless  players — an  adventure 
that  either  eluded  their  perception  or  daunted  their  courage. 
It  is  possible  to  believe  that  under  such  conditions,  ■with  the 
verse  upon  -\avid,  puissant  tongues,  the  tragedy  might  have 
wrought  upon  hearing,  answering  imaginations  with  a  piercing, 
enfolding  force  as  yet  unachieved  in  the  theater." 


CATHOLIC  EUROPE   AND  THf   PROTESTANT  "INVADER" 


VISIONS  OF  A  RELIGIOUS  WAR  following  upon  the 
heels  of  the  Great  War  between  the  nations  have  ap- 
peared to  some  Catholic  wTiters  as  they  note  certain 
after-war  developments.  The  defeat  of  Germany,  according 
to  a  TSTiter  in  La  Documentation  Catholique  (Paris),  was  really  a 
Protestant  disaster  which  the  victorious  Anglo-Saxons  have 
tried  to  remedy  at  the  peace  table  by  weakening  the  forces  of 
Catholicism  as  much  as  possible.  But  more  important,  we  are 
told,  is  the  effect  of  after-war  Protestant  propaganda  in  the 
Catholic  countries  of  Europe.  This  propaganda  is  partly 
direct,  like  the  American  aid  to  Protestant  churches  and  in- 
stitutions in  France  and  Italy,  and  partly  indirect  in  the  shape 
of  relief  work  carried  on  by  non-sectarian  relief  organizations 
which  are  directed  and  financed  by  Protestants.  While  as  yet 
European  Catholicism  has  suffered  little  actual  loss  from  these 
movements,  the  cumulative  effect,  especially  upon  the  rising 
generation,  we  are  assured,  is  not  to  be  ignored,  and  the  writer 
in  the  Catholic  weekly  calls  upon  aU  good  Catholics  to  meet  the 
attack  of  Protestantism  by  counter-education,  by  excelling  in 
piety  and  good  works  and  by  constant  watchfulness  and  prayer. 
Tho  it  is  a  French  Catholic  weekly  that  presents  these  facts,  and 
reaches  this  conclusion,  the  situation  described  should  be  of  as 
much  interest  to  Protestants  as  to  Catholics,  and  is  worth  atten- 
tion as  one  of  the  important  religious  consequences  of  the 
Great  War. 

In  Central  Europe,  we  read  in  La  Documentation  Catholique, 
Protestantism  has  made  a  decided  advance,  largely  in  conse- 
quence- of  the  notable  services  rendered  to  stricken  »p«oples. 
President  Masaryk,  of  Czecho-Slovakia,  born  a  Catholic,  has 
an  American  Methodist  vnie  and  has  lent  his  influence  to  Prot- 
estant movements.  The  cult  of  John  Huss  has  been  revived 
by  the  anti-Roman  clergy  and  has  been  made  the  center  of 
a  great  national  religious  movement.  Hungary  passes  for 
Catholic,  but  Protestants  are  becoming  numerous  and  powerful; 
the  Protector,  Admiral  Horthy,  is  a  Protestant.  Austria  dreams 
of  joining  Germany;  when  it  does,  the  influence  of  Protestant 
Prussia  wiU  be  preponderant. 

Last  year  La  Croix  (Paris)  issued  a  warning  against  the 
"mobilization"  and  the  great  "offensive"  planned  by  Protes- 
tants against  French  and  Belgian  Catholicism.  At  the  head  of 
this  movement  is  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America  with  its  enormous  resources.  From  1915  to  March, 
1920,  the  Council  allotted  to  the  Protestant  churches  of  France 
and  Belgium  the  sum  of  $757,219.  "For  each  of  the  three  years 
1920,  1921,  and  1922,  the  Churches  of  America  have  promised 
to  the  French  Committee  of  Protestant  Union  $1,000,000."  The 
purpose  is  aggressive,  we  are  told,  as  is  indicated  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Federal  Council  describing  the  opportunity  for 
work  among  French  people  upon  whom  "ecclesiastical  religion 
has  no  hold,"  and  asserting  that  "the  Protestant  churches  of 
America  desire  to  work  for  the  moral,  social,  and  rehgious  recon- 
struction of  France  and  Belgium."  One  of  the  chief  means  to 
this  end  is  found  in  the  Red  Cross  and  other  relief  organizations. 
They  exist  undoubtedly  for  charitable  purposes  alone,  but  this 
purpose  is  abused,  avers  the  Catholic  organ.  "The  most  crj'ing 
example  is  that  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  whose  Protestant  sectarian- 
ism has  been  remarked  in  repeated  instances.  At  present  the 
chief  leaders  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  all  Europe  are  Protestants, 
the  Catholics  having  been  reduced  to  supernumerary  roles, 
and  in  the  military  and  civil /oyers  supported  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


with  official  protection  and  with  funds  fiirnished  in  part  by 
Catholics,  there  is  being  carried  on  slowly  but  surely,  discreetly 
but  effectively,  propaganda  in  favor  of  free  reading  and  personal 
interpretation  of  the  Bible  and  of  individualistic  religion — in 
fact,  in  favor  of  aU  principles  hostile  to  the  Catholic  faith.  The 
same  holds  true  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  to  a  limited  extent  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  Girl  Scouts."  The  program  of  the 
Committees  of  Protestant  Union  includes  the  establishment  of 
schools,  workshops,  and  dispensaries.  Propaganda  through 
books  and  newspapers  is  by  no  means  forgotten.  "Everybody 
who  was  in  the  war  knows  how  violently  on  certain  days  there 
was  poured  forth  on  the  trenches,  hospitals,  and  battle-ships  a 
great  wave  of  Protestant  publications:  newspapers,  tracts, 
pamphlets,  illustrated  books  of  all  kinds.  This  flood  did  not 
cease  with  the  armistice.  The  addresses  of  our  soldiers  and 
sailors  were  carefully  noted  in  the  Foyers  Franco- Americains, 
and  Protestant  propaganda  is  now  being  sent  to  their  homes  to 
influence  their  wives  and  children."  Everywhere  there  are 
being  opened  foyers,  lodging-houses,  or  clubs  for  students,  to 
which  young  Catholics  are  attracted.  "They  find  there  good 
society  and  a  healthful  freedom  and  from  time  to  time  con- 
ferences on  morals  or  the  Bible  led  by  Protestant  pastors." 

The  Protestant  offensive,  we  read,  is  particularly  active  in 
Italy  and  Rome.  La  Documentation  Catholique  sums  up  a 
number  of  facts  presented  in  a  recent  book  on  the  subject: 

"Wesleyans,  Baptists,  and  American  Methodists  are  flooding 
Italy  with  Bibles,  organizing  missions  and  founding  schools,  and 
in  fifty  years  of  effort  have  succeeded  in  winning  some  80,000 
souls.  Besides  their  churches,  the  American  Protestants  have 
started  in  Italy  a  number  of  institutions  which,  in  themselves 
praiseworthy,  have  become,  under  the  cover  of  charity  or  social 
service,  instruments  of  proselj'ting.  There  are  three  great 
theological  schools.  There  are  several  colleges,  industrial 
schools,  and  an  international  institute  for  Methodist  young 
women,  which  prepare  for  government  diplomas  and  are  alto- 
gether too  successful  in  attracting  young  Catholics  from  aU  over 
the  peninsula.  There  are  a  number  of  organizations  for  young 
people,  including  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  which  has  a  beautiful  palace 
in  Rome  and  more  than  300  members;  there  are  orphan  asylums, 
cooking-schools,  farm  colonies,  and  visiting  missionary  organ- 
izations. The  charitable  effort  is  enormous  and  it  is  power- 
fully seconded  hy  a  press  abundantly  provided  with  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  tracts." 

The  objects  of  this  great  movement  are  declared  to  be:  first, 
the  separation  of  chiirch  and  state;  and,  secondly,  a  union  of  all 
Protestants  in  carrying  the  attack  on  the  papacy  to  its  center  at 
Rome.  The  results  of  the  Protestant  campaign  in  Italy  are 
set  down  as  foUows: 

"In  positive  gain  for  Protestantism  almost  nothing.  But  in 
influence  upon  the  minds  and  religious  life  qf  poor  people  suc- 
cored hx  English  or  American  gold — considerable.  The  de- 
structive effects  of  imported  Protestantism  in  Italy  are  sadly 
disquieting.  Those  affected  by  the  propaganda  do  not  become 
Protestants,  but  they  do  cease  to  be  Catholics,  and  in  official 
statistics  the  number  of  those  who  declare  themselves  without 
religion  is  constantly  increasing." 

While  the  writer  sees  no  evidence  that  Catholic  Europe  is 
turning  Protestant,  he  warns  Catholics  against  a  false  feeling  of 
security'.  "To  the  tenacitj'  of  Protestantism's  plans  for  conquest 
the  Catholics  of  the  Latin  nations  must  oppose  a  watchful 
resistance  that  overlooks  nothing."  To  meet  the  attack.  Catho- 
lics are  told  first  of  aU  to  present  their  side  of  the  story  of  the 
Reformation,  to  show  how  the  abuses  of  the  sixteenth  century 
were  done  away  with  by  the  Church  herself.     And  there  must  be 
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AMERICA  HAS  FED  THEM— AND  TAUGHT  THEM  TO  PLAY. 


Bohemian  children  taking  part  in  the  pageant  at  the  opening  of  a  playground  presented  to  the  city  of  Prague  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.     Such  activities 
are  credited  with  helping  to  increase  the  influence  of  Protestantism  in  Central  Europe,  as  noted  on  the  prcx-c^ding  page. 


parallel  instruction  in  the  history  of  Protestantism.  It  must  be 
e^-erj-where  understood  that  Protestant  Christianity  is  social, 
and  not  spiritual,  that  in  France,  Germany,  Swntzerland,  America, 
and  England  its  creed  is  pitifully  weak.  This  weakness  must 
be  published  abroad  wherever  Protestants  are  trj'ing  to  estab- 
lish themselves,  and,  in  contrast,  Catholics  must  be  told  of  "the 
solid  foundations,  the  splendid  light,  the  divine  beauty  of  the 
Credo  which  they  sing  and  the  Church  of  which  they  are  the 
sons."     Moreover: 

"Because  the  progressive  abandonment  of  religious  practises 
inevitably  weakens  faith.  Catholics  should  live  a  true  Christian 
life  in  order  that  the  Protestant  attacks  may  the  better  be  met. 
The  mass  on  Sunday,  the  daily  prayer,  frequent  confession  and 
communion,  and  obedience  to  the  Ten  Commandments  should 
be  everywhere  taught  and  assured.  There  are  the  sources  of 
life.  The  Protestants  take  it  upon  themselves  to  accuse  us  of 
having  a  religion  purely  external,  entirely  ceremonial.  What 
a  mistake!  And  what  a  calumny  on  the  purposes  of  Christ 
and  the  Church!  'The  Lord  looketh  upon  the  heart.'  It  is 
by  one's  daily  life  that  one  shows  that  one  is  a  true  Christian. 
The  more  that  life  is  habitually  regulated  by  the  principles  of 
the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Gospel,  the  more  the  will  of 
God  will  dominate  our  consciences  and  the  less  will  be  the 
temptation  to  yield  to  the  suggestions  of  those  who  say:  'Don't 
listen  to  the  Church,  become  a  Protestant.'" 

In  order  to  accomplish  its  essential  task.  Catholics  must 
match  Protestants  in  good  works,  and  we  are  assured  that 
Archbishop  Hayes,  of  New  York,  and  the  National  Catholic 
War  Council  have  begun  relief  work  in  France  and  Belgium 
which  can  easily  stand  comparison  with  that  done  by  their 
Protestant  compatriots.  We  are  reminded  in  La  Documentation 
Catholique  that  the  French  Catholics  themselves  have  done  an 
enormous  amount  of  effective  relief  work  which  has  never  been 
advertised.  In  Rome  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the 
Faith  has  been  encoiu-aged  by  three  successive  Popes  and  is  now 
taking  care  of  12,000  babies  a  year  despite  its  very^  modest 
fin::.ncial  backing.  Finally,  Catholics  everywhere  must  pray, 
not  only  for  the  preservation  of  the  faith  among  the  peoples 
subject  to  Protestant  influence,  but  also  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Protestant  propagandists  themselves,  so  that  those  who  desire 
to  win  souls  to  their  own  special  sect  may  come  to  understand 
and  observe  the  words  of  the  Master,  "love  one  another." 


TEACHING  BOHEMIANS  TO   PLAY 

THE  WORD  BOHEMIAN  has  become  so  thoroughly 
associated  in  our  minds  with  care-free,  play-loving  ex- 
istence that  it  seems  somewhat  strange  at  fii-st  thought 
that  Americans  should  go  to  the  old  capital  of  Bohemia  to  teach 
the  children  how  to  enjoy  themselves.  Of  course,  the  children 
of  Czecho-Slovakia  have  always  been  taught  games  which  the 
player  plays  for  the  game's  sake,  such  as  dancing.  They  have 
also  been  taught  much  about  physical  culture,  but,  says  Miss 
Anne  Smith,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  recreational  expert  who  has  been 
reorganizing  a  recreational  program  for  Czecho-Slovakia,  they 
have  never  known  competitive  games  or  "the  thing  called  a 
goal."  It  seems  that  after  the  American  Relief  Administra- 
tion had  begun  to  feed  the  thousands  of  Czecho-Slovakian 
children,  its  officials  became  interested  in  knowing  what  the 
children  whom  they  fed  did  in  their  leisure  time  and  what 
recreational  facilities  are  provided  for  them.  It  was  found  that 
only  2,000  out  of  85,000  children  in  Prague  were  receiving  any 
sort  of  supervised  recreation.  The  Czecho-Slovakian  Govern- 
ment became  interested  and  undertook  to  help  forward  the  play- 
grounds campaign  for  which  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  provided  the  funds 
and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  the  personnel.  The  first  playground 
embraced  an  entire  park  in  the  center  of  Prague.  Other  play- 
grounds were  laid  out  later.  Two  thousand  children  receiving 
supervised  recreation  in  1918  were  increased  to  50,000  in  1920. 
Plans  have  been  made  to  extend  the  work  throughout  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  finally  the  Government  has  consented  to  take  over 
the  entire  program.  The  newspapers  of  Prague  are  said  to  be 
behind  fhe  mo\ement,  the  Vecernik  saying,  for  instance: 

"The  aim  is  to  stop  the  gadding  of  children  in  the  streets 
by  giving  them  clean,  useful,  and  active  play.  Altho  the 
momentary  utility  of  the  playground  is  only  materialistic,  it 
has,  nevertheless,  a  great  significance  for  the  future.  A  sound, 
systematic  play  system,  fresh  air,  and  gymnastics  wiU  give  health 
to  the  children  and  make  them  brave  men  and  women," 

And  in  an  appeal  to  the  Czecho-Slovakian  people  to  provide 
funds  to  extend  the  work,  the  Cesky  Dnik  remarks: 

"We  must  learn  from  the  Americans.  We  must  keep  all  that 
has  been  done  in  this  regard  in  our  country  and  add  to  it  what 
we  can  lea-rn  of  splendid  American  games  and  sports." 
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AMERICAN   REPRESENTATION   AT   THE 

VATICAN 

/^"RESUMPTION    OF    DIPLOMATIC    RELATIONS" 
/-\      with  the  Vatican  seems  natural  and  desirable  to  the 
-^     -^  Catholic  press  of  this  country,  especially  when  they 
consider  the  part  to  be  played  by  the  Pope  in  organizing  for 
world-peace.     But    when    Protestant    editors    hear    that    the 
President  may  send  a  diplomatic  representative  to  the  papal 
court  they  rise  in  protest  against  a  move  that  would  seem  to 
lend  American  support  to  the  Pope's  claim  to  temporal  power. 
The  report  that  Mr.  Maurice  Francis  Egan,  formerly  Minister 
to  Denmark,  "may  be  America's  fii'st  minister  to  the  Vatican" 
has  "the  unmistakable  look  of  a  'feeler'"  to  The  Baptist,  which 
asks:  "When  did  the  Vatican  become  a  civil  Government,  a  court 
entitled  to  a  diplomatic  representative  from  the  United  States? 
We  do  not  believe  that  our  Government  has  so  far  forgotten  its 
fundamental  principle  of  the  separation  of  church  and  state  as 
to  send  a  diplomatist  to  represent  us  in  the  councils  of  a  church." 
But    The   Central   Christian   Advocate  (Methodist)   cautions  its 
readers  that  "'the  Roman  question,'  that  is,  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Popes,  is  not  dead;  it  is  scarcely  sleeping."     That  there 
has  been  some  increase  in  papal  influence  in  the  Foreign  Offices  of 
Europe  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  end  of  the  war  saw  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  diplomatic  representatives  at  the 
Vatican.     To  Protestant  critics  it  seems  that  the  Roman  jjontiff 
is  seeking  to  regain  the  power  exercised  when  all  European 
sovereigns  bent  their  knees  to  the  Pope  and  acknowledged  his 
suzerainty.     France  and  Great  Britain  are  taking  steps  to  make 
permanent  their  diplomatic  connections  established  with  the 
Vatican  during  the  war,  and  this,  it  is  said,  encourages  American 
Catholics  to  hope  that  the  United  States  may  follow  their  example. 
Some  of  the  Protestant  papers  quote  from  the  London  Morning 
Post  a  report  from  its  Washington  corresijondent  that  "early 
in  the  coming  year  (1921)  an  agent  wiU  go  to  Rome  to  ascertain 
the  views  of  the  Vatican"  on  the  subject,  and  The  Living  Church 
(Episcopal)  sees  a  significant  connection  between  this  and  the 
report  that  the  consulship  at  Rome  has  been  promised  to  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Denning,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  of  Marion,  O., 
who  last  year  had  an  audience  v/ith  the  Pope.     "If,"  says  The 
Living  Church,  "Mr.  Harding  is  really  trying  out  public  senti- 
ment,  and  if  he  has  actually  committed   the  indiscretion  of 
sending  an  emissary   to   the  Vatican  to  lay  before  its  astute 
diplomats  '  the  whole  situation  as  it  exists  here  and  lea^ang  it  to 
the  Pope  and  his  advisers  to  suggest  the  proper  poUcy,'  we,  who 
do  not  care  a  rap  which  party  receives  the  Irish  vote,  must 
voice  the  stern  denunciation  of,  we  beUeve,  an  enormous  majority 
of  plain  Americans  at  the  indiscretion." 

"Happily,  nothing  in  this  matter  can  be  determined  without 
full  and  open  discussion,  for  Congress  must  create  the  post  before 
the  President  can  fill  it.  In  view  of  the  certainty  that  such  a 
project  would  mean  an  intensely  bitter  controversy,  in  which 
the  American  vote  might  for  once  demand  that  it  be  respected 
in  American  affairs,  it  would  seem  incredible  to  us  that  Mr. 
Harding  can  really  be  contemplating  such  an  insane  poUcy." 

Surely  the  report  that  Mr.  Egan  is  being  mentioned  as  the  first 
minister  to  the  Vatican  "must  be  an  error,"  says  The  Presbyterian, 
which  remarks  that  if  we  are  to  send  a  delegate  to  the  Vatican, 
"why  not  send  one  to  Canterbury,  or  to  Constantinople?  We 
are  living  in  strange  times,  but  we  were  not  prepared  for  this. 
Why  should  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  have  special  recogni- 
tion, power,  and  prestige  in  this  nation?"  It  is  hard  for  the 
Nashville  Christian  Advocate  (Methodist)  "  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Harding  has  been  so  unwise  as  to  send  an  agent '  to  ascertain  the 
views  of  the  Vatican,'  "  and  it  says  thr.t  if  Mr.  Harding  mshes — 

"He  can  get  very  quickly  a  response  from  public  opinion  on 
this  sxibject.  This  public  opinion  will  be  exprest  not  by  editors  of 
most  of  our  great  dailies,  who  would,  we  have  no  doubt,  favor  the 
appointment  and  try  to  shame  those  protesting;  but  from  the 


great  mass  of  American  citizens,  who,  uninfluenced  by  the 
fawning  course  of  England  and  France  in  this  respect,  would 
speak  with  an  indignant  and  mighty  voice  against  such  temporal 
supremacy  of  any  Church  in  this  land  of  religious  and  civil 
freedom." 

On  the  other  hand,  America,  a  New  York  Catholic  weekly,  ob- 
serves that  "nearly  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  are  now 
represented  at  the  Court  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  not  excepting 
England,  which  does  not  allow  its  Protestant  bias  to  obscure  the 
fact  that  the  Vatican  is  the  world's  greatest  religious  and  moral 
influence."  And  we  are  told  that  "should  the  United  States 
send  a  representative  to  the  Pope,  it  will  be  in  the  way  of  re- 
sumption of  diplomatic  relations,"  tho,  "under  vastly  different 
circumstances,  it  is  true,  from  those  that  obtained  in  1848,  when 
our  first  representative  went  to  Rome."  The  possibility  that 
Wasliington  maj'  be  the  meeting-place  of  another  international 
gathering  to  discuss  an  association  of  nations  "has  stimulated 
interest  in  the  question  of  the  resumption  of  x'elations  with  the 
Vatican,"  according  to  a  Washington  dispatch  sent  out  by  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Council  news  service  and  pubUshed 
in  Catholic  papers,  and — 

"From  this  point  of  view  the  position  of  the  Pope  is  one  of 
commanding  importance  and  his  approval  of  an  association  of 
nations  which  is  to  direct  by  moral  rather  than  military  force 
international  activities  would  have  great  weight.  And  if  the 
L^nited  States  is  to  take  the  lead  in  the  formulation  of  the  broad 
general  principles  upon  which  the  pi-oposed  association  of  nations 
is  to  be  founded  the  assumption  is  that  exchanges  of  views  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Vatican  would  be  facilitated  by  the 
appointment  of  an  American  Minister  to  the  Holy  See  without 
in  any  way  transgressing  upon  the  American  ideal  of  complete 
separation  of  church  and  state.  The  action  of  France  has  al- 
ready pointed  the  way." 


THE  COLLEGE  STUDENT  A  CHURCHGOER 

DO  UNIVERSITY  STUDENTS  of  to-day  give  much 
thought  to  rehgion  and  to  the  churches?  Some  ob- 
ser^'ers  have  been  alarmed  at  what  they  thought  to  be 
ah  atheistic  trend  among  student  bodies,  and  sundry  warnings 
have  been  sounded  against  the  materiaUsm  said  to  be  fostered  in 
the  classroom.  But  a  survey  of  the  student  body  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cliicago  discloses  a  condition  quite  to  the  contrary. 
According  to  The  Central  Christian  Advocate  (Methodist) — 

"This  survey  revealed  the  fact  that  88  per  cent,  of  the  stu- 
dents were  members  of  some  reUgious  bodj',  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: 67  per  cent.,  Protestant;  12  per  cent.,  Jewish;  8  per  cent.. 
Catholic;  1  per  cent.,  miscellaneous.  Of  the  2,065  students, 
1,268  were  men  and  797  women.  The  Protestants  and  Jews 
were  about  the  same  proportion  for  men  and  women,  but  of 
the  men  10  per  cent,  were  Catholic,  of  the  women  less  than 
5  per  cent.  A  surprizing  fact  developed  that  there  were  more 
women  than  men  "wdthout  religious  aifiliations — 15  per  cent,  as 
against  9  per  cent.  It  appeared  that  92  per  cent,  were  accus- 
tomed to  go  to  church  at  least  once  a  month  and  45  per  cent, 
were  regular  attendants  every  Sunday.  It  is  questionable 
whether  any  other  group  of  2,000  persons  in  the  L^nited  States 
would  present  a  more  satisfactory  condition. 

"One  hundred  and  eighty-five,  or  14  per  cent.,  of  the  men 
attended  a  class  for  religious  education  or  a  Young  People's 
Society  at  least  once  a  month,  119  of  them  being  regular  weekly 
attendants.  Of  the  women,  163,  or  20  percent.,  attended  once  a 
month  and  110  regularly  each  week.  Thirteen  per  cent,  of  the 
students  were  engaged  in  some  form  of  religious  work,  such  as 
Sunday-school  teaching,  president  of  young  people's  societies, 
actual  pastoral  work,  Gideons,  assistants  at  missions,  and  with 
the  Salvation  Army,  and  directors  of  shop-meetings. 

"This,  we  submit,  is  a  healthy  showing,  taking  all  things 
into  account.  If  Cliicago  University  is  a  fair  sample  of  our 
American  colleges  we  may  solace  ourselves  in  our  somewhat 
pessimistic  moments  by  the  reflection  that  after  all  our  colleges 
show  a  higher  percentage  of  religious  interest  and  alinement 
than  the  community  as  a  whole.  Moreover,  it  shows  where  it 
is  our  students  come  from — namely,  the  Christian  home." 
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"We  Eat  Armour's 

Oats  At  Our  House 

"So  Do  We ' 


V 


It's  getting  so  that  it  is  almost  unani- 
mous the  country  over! 

Why? 

Because  they  cook  perfectly  in  10  to  15 
minutes,  an  exclusive  advantage  of  this 
popular  cereal — the  oats  with  the  won- 
derful flavor. 

ARMOUR   GRAIN   COMPANY,  CHICAGO 

Makers  of  Armour's  Guaranteed  Cereals — 

Oats,    Corn  Flakes,   Pancake  Flour, 

Macaroni,  Spaghetti,  Noodles 


i<«8MBii«a&^. 


CURRENT    -    POETRY 


AMONG  the  latest  evidences  of  the 
-  admirable  activities  of  the  Hispanic 
Society  of  America  is  the  "Hispanic  An- 
thology" (Putnams,  New  York),  which  has 
been  compiled  with  scholarship  and  poetic 
feeling  by  an  American  poet,  Thomas 
Walsh.  As  the  Hispanic  Society's  Museum 
in  New  York  is  a  treasury  of  painting  and 
other  arts,  so  this  compact  volume  may 
be  called  a  jewel-casket  of  Spanish  and 
Spanish-American  poetry,  ranging  from  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century  down  to  the 
present.  We  confine  our  selections  to  the 
work  of  living  poets  in  Spain  and  this  hemi- 
sphere, and  the  name  of  the  translator  is 
appended  to  each  poem.  We  have  not  at- 
tempted to  make  a  representative  choice 
of  translators,  but  have  been  guided  by  the 
wish  to  present  a  varied  assortment  of  con- 
temporary originals.  That  the  coming  of 
bull-fights  to  Spanish  cities  causes  a  general 
thrill  is  apparent  from  the  following : 

THE  BULLS  IN  SEVILLE 

By  Luis  Montoto  y  Rautenstrauch 

Bulls  in  Seville!     Bulls  in  Seville! 

Come  the  shouts  and  flutter  white 

Of  the  programs  they  are  selling 

To  the  experts  of  the  flght. 

Bulls  in  Seville!     Bulls  in  Seville! 

Miu-mur,  touching  glass  to  glass. 

All  the  patrons  of  the  cafes 

While  the  weekly  journals  pass. 

Bulls  in  Seville!  is  the  whisper 

Of  the  damsel  in  her  best ; 

Bulls  in  Seville!     Bulls  in  SeviUe! 

Says  the  grande  dame  with  the  rest. 

Bulls  in  Seville!  is  thg  rumor 

Of  the  palace  and  the  slum ; 

Child  and  man  and  woman  murmur 

That  the  noisy  feasts  have  come. 

And  the  brilliant  sun  of  Maytime 

And  the  gentle  airs  of  spring. 

The  aroma  of  the  flowers 

And  the  orange  breaths  that  fling. 

O'er  the  gracious  Guadalquivir 

Where  the  crystal  waters  shine 

And  the  shadows  from  the  Tower 

On  the  surface  rest  benign. 

Then  the  joyous  f estivation 

Of  the  lofty  bells  is  heard. 

And  Giralda,  the  most  lovely. 

Speaks  the  loudest,  highest  word 

And  it  seems  as  if  the  message 

"Bulls  in  Seville"  is  refrain 

Of  the  very  winds  ablowing 

Through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Spain. 

(Thomas  Walsh,  Translator.) 

Another  Spanish  institution  familiar 
everywhere  is  the  mantilla,  which  is  cele- 
brated by  a  poet  of  Madrid. 

THE  MANTILLA 

By  Emilio  Carrere 
Black 
As  though  it  were  a  very  breath  that  blows 

From  Madrilenian  shadows,  in  its  play 
And  nightly  flutter,  the  mantilla  shows 

The  street-girl  duchesses  of  Goya's  day. 
In  the  light  carts  by  Manzanares'  tide 

The  black  mantilla  held  its  gallant  reign; 
In  Holy  Week  Sevilla  caught  its  pride 

Amid  her  patios  and  her  orange  train. 
To  the  blue-shadowed  dyes  of  maids  distrest 
As  their  own  heart-songs,  its  soft  folds  brought 
rest 


In  the  infuriate  passion  of  their  love; 
Under  its  midnight  was  a  lurid  glow 
Upon  the  breast — a  ruddy  brooch  to  show 

Like  a  red  rose,  a  gloomy  heart  above. 

White 

Silken  mantilla,  in  whose  snowy  woof 

Lurk  the  dark  lashes,  with  their  Moorish  spell. 
Of  eyes  whose  midnight  gives  a  deeper  proof 

When  the  bull's  bloodstains  on  the  plaza  tell. 
Tangle  of  pearl  and  moonlight,  blossoming 

Of  snow  and  swan  and  silver  sails  that  shine. 
White  flowers  of  Holy  Thursday  in  a  ring 

About  the  Seven-Dolored  Virgin's  shrine  I 

Blossom  of  gallantry,  snow-tipt  mantilla. 
With  graceful  ripples  of  the  seguidilla, 

Blason  of  Goya's  festivals  of  old, 
Song,  clear  and  joyous  as  the  vanished  strains 
That  shower  from  silver  orange  groves  like  rains 

Upon  our  beauties  with  the  flesh  of  gold! 

(Thomas  Walsh,  Translator.) 

Coming  to  the  poets  of  Central  and 
South  America,  we  find  an  attractive  genre 
picture  in  these  stanzas  by  a  poet  of 
Colombia. 

THE  VILLAGE  MAYOR 

By  Luis  C.  Lopez 

The  village  mayor,  in  a  soiled  panama 

With  a  tricolor  ribbon  at  its  crown. 
Stout  as  Hugh  Capet,  in  his  loose  eclat. 

Glitters  with  bulldog  face  across  the  town. 
A  doughty  neighbor,  ruddy  as  the  tow. 

His  dagger's  point  his  only  signature, — 
When  at  the  night  the  garlic  soup  will  flow. 

He  makes  his  girdle  strap  the  less  secure. 

His  wife,  a  nervous,  pretty,  little  thing. 
Holds  him  as  in  an  iron  fastening. 

Cheering  herself  the  while  with  Paul  de  Kock; 
Decked  in  glass-beads,  her  eyebrows  painted  clear. 
The  while  her  spouse  through  the  backtown  will 
steer 
With  stomach  jewels  and  a  face  of  rock. 

(Thomas  Waish,  Translator.) 


Among  modern  Brazilian  poets,  Mr.  Bul- 
hao  Pato  is  represented  by  stanzas  that  are 
as  simple  as  they  are  dramatic. 

THE  TWO  MOTHERS 

By  Bulhao  Pato 

Two  mothers  met  one  day  at  the  door  of  a  church. 
One  entered,  full  of  radiant  joy. 
Proud  and  triumphant,  carrying  in  her  arms 
Her  little  child  for  baptism. 

The  other,  the  unhappy  one,  leaving  the  thresh- 
old. 
Also  carried  a  child,  but  this  poor  mother 
Brought  it,  dead,  for  burial. 

A  few  more  steps  and  the  two  met — 
She  who  bore  in  her  happy  arms 
The  child  of  her  love; 
The  other,  bathed  in  tears. 
Who  followed  her  dead  baby. 

Their  eyes  met.     And  at  that  moment 

It  was  the  happy  mother  from  whose  eyes 

Tears  broke,  while  the  stricken  woman 

Who  had  lost  her  child — 

Oh,  miracle  of  love,  smiled,  forgetting  her  grief. 

At  the  rosy  baby. 

(L.  E.  Elliott,  Translator.) 

Another  Brazilian  singer  gives  us  a 
glimpse  of  life  in  the  inland  section  of  his 
country. 


LIFE  IN  THE  INTERIOR 

By  Faqundes  Vaeella 

The  rocking  of  a  hammock,  a  cozy  flre 
Under  a  humble  roof  of  thatch, 
A  talk,  a  song,  a  tune  on  the  guitar; 
A  cigaret,  a  tale,  a  cup  of  coffee. 

A  robust  horse,  pacing  more  lightly 
Than  the  wind  blowing  from  the  plains. 
With  a  black  mane  and  eyes  of  flre ; 
His    feet    scarcely    touching    the    ground    as    he 
gallons. 

And  at  the  end  a  smile  from  a  pretty  country  girl 

Of  gentle  gestures,  kindly  words; 

A  girl  with  bare  neck  and  bare  arms,  her  curls 

free — 
A  girl  at  the  age  of  blossoming. 

Kisses,  frankly  given  under  the  open  sky; 

Gay  laughter,  light  gossip; 

A  thousand  jests  in  the  evening  when  the  sun 

sinks 
And  a  thousand  songs  at  dawn  when  the  sim  rises. 

This  is  the  life  of  our  vast  plateaux! 
Of  the  great  uplands  of  the  Land  of  the  Cross, 
Upon  a  soil  that  yields  only  flowers  and  glory; 
Under  a  sky  that  sheds  only  magic  and  hght. 

(L.  E.  Elliott,  Translator.) 

Full  of  life  and  color  is  the  poem  of  a 
Porto-Rican  who  leads  us  through  the  re- 
ligious drama  of  Holy  Week  to  Easter  day. 

HOLY  WEEK 

By  Virgilio  Davila 

Here's  Holy  Week! — How  very  different 

We  spent  it  in  our  native  town  at  home! 
Where  everybody  still  and  pious  went 

And  hushed  as  tho  beneath  some  convent  dome. 
The  merry  tinkle  of  the  belfries  stilled. 

The  rattles  had  begun  their  hollow  roll; 
The  entrance  to  the  village  church  was  filled 

With  pious  folk  grown  anxious  for  their  soul. 
The  women  had  put  off  their  colored  dress 
And  gaudy  flowers  and  ribbons,  to  confess 

In  mourning  garb  their  Jesus'  death  and  loss; 
The  men  suspending  labor  now  attend, 
Drest  in  their  best,  awaiting  to  the  end 

"The  Seven  Last  Words"  and  "Stations  of  the 
Cross." 

Then  the  procession — from  the  crowded  nave — 

Moves  solemnly,  a  mighty  multitude. 
With  sacred  hymns  and  attitudes  most  grave 

As  tho  with  mystic  powers  it  were  imbued. 
Saint  Anthony's  Sodality  is  there — 

Old  women  who  have  made  the  church  their 
home; 
Each  "Child  of  Mary"  and  each  urchin  bare — 

How  many  in  God's  honor  thither  come! 
The  Cura  forth  'mid  chants  and  incense  flies 
Beneath  the  canopy  borne  down  the  aisles 
By  parish  notables  with  airs  that  brag; 
But  haughtiest  of  aU,  the  village  mayor. 
In  broidered  coat  preeminently  there. 

Goes  first  to  bear  the  patriotic  flag. 

'Tis  Holy  Saturday;    the  simbeams  smile 

As  tho  some  sweetheart  saw  her  love  appear; 
Crowds  in  the  chiirch  are  waiting  hopeful  while 

The  Lord  prepares  to  rise — for  ten  is  near! — 
The  linen  sheet  across  the  chantry  parts — 

"Gloria    in    excelsis" — scarce    the    priest    has 
prayed. 
When  the  high  belfry's  jubilation  starts, 

The    organ    roars — the    "Royal    March"    is 
played. 

At  once  the  rattle  of  old  musketry. 

The  sounds  of  children  shouting  in  their  glee 

To  chase  old  Judas  down  the  crowded  way! — 
Life  seethes  in  alleys  that  before  were  bare. 
Anew  the  shopkeepers  display  their  ware, 

And  each  heart  patters — "Resurrection  day!" 
(Thomas  Walsh,  Translator.) 
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As  Fea- 
tured in 
Window 
Displays 
and  Ad- 
vsrtise- 
ments  by 
Leading 
Retailers 
During 
April 


Bed — In  twin  or  full  size 
—  either  straijtht  end  or 
round  end  desicn.  t'tinela 
in  tiddleliack  ana  blisterli)f 
ureil  mahogany. 


Chifforobe — Top,  39  x 

23  in.;  .lO  in.  high.  Paneled 
doors  enclose  three  mii hop- 
any  .lilidint;  trays.  Loose 
swinging  mirror. 


Bureau — Top,  50  x23in. 
Mirror,  40  x  2S  in.  Drawer 
fronts  in  fiddleback  and 
blister  mahogany.  Posts 
fluted.    Spade  toes. 


Toilet  Table  — Center 

mirror,  20x32in.Twoswing- 
ing  mirrors.  Drawers  in 
fiddleback  and  blister  ma- 
hogany. With  Dressing 
Bench. 


Writing  Desk  —  Con- 
venient size,  .*^4  X  20  in. 
Drawer  and  two  ebonized 
wood  decks  with  lids. 


Chaii — Fiddleback  ma- 
hogany panel.  Removable 
upholstered  seats.  Rocker 
to  harmonize. 


1 


Water  Stand — Simple 
and  practical;  top,  17  in. 
wide.    Book  ehelf   below. 


A  Super 'Value  in  this  Berkey  &GAY  Chamber  Suite 

Specially  Priced/or  April 

As  a  national  demonstration  of  Berkey&Gay  quality,  we  are  presenting 
during  April  a  superlative  value  in  this  featured  Chamber  Suite. 

For  sixty  years  those  who  love  distinction,  artistic  charm  and  superior 
workmanship  have  sought  and  found  these  qualities  in  Berkey  &  Gay 
Furniture.  A  visit  to  the  leading  furniture  dealer  of  your  city  during 
April  will  give  you  ample  proof  that  furniture  of  such  high  character 
can  yet  be  purchased  at  moderate  cost. 

Berkey  &  Gay  Furniture 

Genuineness  —  good    taste  —  honest      English  designers  of  the   late   18th 


utility — these  are  the  essentials  always 
found  in  Berkey  &  Gay  Furniture. 
They  are  truly  typified  in  this  featured 
Chamber  Suite. 

Though  inspired  by  the  feeling  of  the 


century,  it  is  typically  American  in  con- 
ception. Grace  and  simplicity  give  it 
enduring  merit.  Berkey  &  Gay  work- 
mansbip  guarantees  life-long 
serviceability. 


Mahogany 
Throughout 

Rare  charm  is  expressed  in 
the  woods  used  in  this  Chamber 
Suite.  "Fiddleback"  mahog- 
any (often  used  in  old  violin 
backs)  in  conjunction  with 
*  'blister  figured' '  mahogany  of 
a  darker  tone,  embellished 
with  touches  of  ebony,  form  an 
exquisite  color  combination. 


Construction 

Each  piece  of  wood  has  been 
individually  handled,  placed, 
clamped  or  screwed  by  hand 
into  its  proper  position.  The 
artful  skill  of  Berkey  &  Gay 
workmen  has  been  applied  to 
every  detail — and  it  is  the  sum 
of  these  details  that  makes 
Berkey  &  Gay  Furniture  what 
it  is — a  perfect  whole. 


Pieces  May  Be 
Bought  Separately 

While  twelve  pieces  com- 
prise this  Chamber  Suite,  they 
may  be  bought  en  suite  or  indi- 
vidually. Merchants  handling 
Berkey  &  Gay  Furniture  have 
arranged  for  special  price- 
offerings  on  this  ChamberSuite 
during  the  month  of  April. 
We  advise  an  early  visit. 


A  Brochure,  illustrating  and  describing  this  Chamber  Suite  and  other  Berkey 
&   Gay   Furniture,    together   ivith    name    of  nearest    dealer,    sent    on    request. 

BERKEY  &.  GAY  FURNITURE  COMPANY 

486  Monroe  Street  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


Ask  to  Be  Shown  This  Chamber  Suite 
at  Your  Leading  Furniture  Store 


This  shop  mark 
is  inset  in  every 
Berkey&Gay 
production.  It  is 
the  customer's 
protection  when 
buying  and  his 
pride  ever  after. 


SHE   DISCOVERED   RADIUM,  BUT   HASN'T   A   GRAM   OF   IT 


THE  DISCOVERER  OF  RADIUM,  Madame  Marie 
Curie,  of  the  Sorbonne  University,  will  receive  the  first 
gram  of  the  precious  stuff  which  she  ever  owned  from  the 
women  of  America.  A  committee  of  women  and  scientists  is 
now  raising  $100,000  in  this  country  in  order  to  present  the  gi'eat 
French  scientist  with  a  small  amount  of  the  strange  and  valuable 
substance  which  she  discovered.  The  pi-esentation  will  be 
among  the  numerous  - 
honors,  the  highest  in 
this  nation's  gift,  which 
will  be  offered  Madame 
Curie  upon  her  arrival 
for  an  American  visit 
some  time  in  May. 

This  woman  scientist, 
recognized  as  one  of 
the  world's  gi-eatest 
benefactors,  "has  never 
worked  for  the  sake 
of  money,"  writes  Dr. 
Francis  Carter  Wood, 
director  of  the  George 
Crocker  Research  Lab- 
oratory at  Columbia 
University.  "Now  at 
the  age  of  fifty-six  she 
has  nothing  but  the 
salary  of  a  teacher  at 
the  Sorbonne  Univer- 
sity. She  will  not  take 
more  than  that.  Her 
only  desire,  she  says,  is 
for  a  gram  of  radium 
— for.  strangely  enough, 
the  woman  who  gave 
this  precious  stuff  to 
humanity  has  none  for 
experimental  use."  Dr. 
Wood,  now  acting  as 
chairman  of  the  Ma- 
dame Curie  Radium 
Fund,  says  she  will  be 
welcomed    in    America 

"most  of  all  because  she  has  brought  comfort  to  human  souls." 
He  writes  of  her  in  the  New  York  Herald: 

The  announcement  that  Madame  Marie  Curie  is  to  visit 
America  has  caused  an  unexpected  amount  of  interest  throughout 
the  entire  country.  Her  friends  here  in  America  have  received 
letters  from  many  of  the  leading  educational  institutions  in  the 
country  inviting  Madame  Curie  to  lecture  to  their  professors 
and  students.  Academic  honors  will  be  bestowed  upon 
her.  Scientific  societies  are  preparing  to  award  her  evi- 
dence of  their  highest  esteem.  No  ambassador  carrying  all 
the  honors  that  his  country  can  bestow  has  been  received 
with  half  as  much  enthusiasm  as  this  simple  and  unassuming 
scientist. 

It  seems  strange  that  America,  which  has  always  been  credited 
with  the  development  of  materialism  to  the  nth  degree,  should 
desire  to  do  honor  to  one  who  has  cared  nothing  for  the  material 
things  of  this  life.  In  France  some  years  ago,  it  is  true,  when  a 
referendum  was  taken  throughout  the  country  to  decide  who, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  common  people,  had  brought  most  glory  to 
the  nation  it  was  not,  strange  to  say,  Napoleon  they  chose;  it 
was  not  a  statesman;  it  was  not  a  man  of  affairs;  it  was  a  simple 
scientist  who  had  worked  in  his  laboratory  for  the  love  of  work 
and  without  the  expectation  of  any  material  reward.     Pa'teur 


Copyriglited  by  Underwoud  iV  Underwood. 

AMERICA  WILL  SUPPLY  THE  MISSING  GRAM. 

Madame  Curie,  the  world's  most  famous  woman  scientist,  will  visit  this  country  in 

May.     Slie  will  be  presented  with  a  gram  of  radium,  worth  $100,000,  by  the  women 

of  America,  and  the  scientific  societies  of  the  nation  will  unite  to  do  her  honor. 


was  his  name.     He  had  conferred  upon  his  country  more  fame 
than  is  given  to  most  of  the  great  ones  of  this  earth. 

Madame  Curie,  continues  Dr.  Wood,  was  born  in  Poland, 
educated  in  Paris  in  the  famous  institutions  which  have  been 
in  existence  there  for  more  than  five  times  the  life  of  the  Amer- 
ican nation  and  married  to  a  French  physicist,  then  utterly  un- 
known to  fame  except  to  a  select  coterie  of  specialists.  Sud- 
denly this  woman  be- 
came world  famous. 
He  tells  the  story: 

After  the  discovery 
of  x-rays  by  Professor 
Roen  tgen  several  French 
scientists  attempted  to 
see  whether  x-rays  were 
given  off  by  a  great 
variety  of  chemicals. 
By  a  strange  accident 
one  of  the  chemicals 
first  selected  was  an  old 
specimen  of  a  salt  of 
uranium  which  had 
stood  on  the  laboratory 
shelves  in  the  Sorbonne 
for  many  years.  It 
was  found  that  this  salt 
would  give  a  picture 
upon  a  photographic 
plate,  even  through  a 
sheet  of  black  paper  or 
a  piece  of  thin  wood. 
The  source  of  this  urani- 
um salt  was  traced  to  a 
pitchblende  mine  in  Aus- 
tria, the  property  of  the 
Austrian  Government. 
Some  of  the  original 
pitchblende  ore  was  ob- 
tained and  found  also  to 
be  capable  of  acting  on 
a  photographic  plate 
just  as  the  x-rays  did. 
Madame  Curie  was  well 
known  as  a  competent 
chemist  and  her  hus- 
band as  a  man  of  great 
scientific  ability.  To 
them  Professor  Bee- 
querel,  who  had  made 
these  experiments, 
turned  for  assistance.  They  first  found  that  other  substances — 
for  instance,  thorium — would  do  the  same  thing  as  iiranium  would. 
As  the  uranium  ore  was  very  expensive,  the  Curies  could  not 
afford  to  buy  any  of  it,  nor  was  the  Sorbonne  any  more  wealthy 
than  the  usual  educational  institution.  The  Austrian  Govern- 
ment, however,  kindly  presented  to  Madame  Curie  a  ton  or  so  of 
the  residues  left  after  the  uranium  was  removed,  for  while 
uranium  has  a  moderate  commercial  value,  chiefly  in  coloring 
glass  and  in  certain  processes  of  chemical  analyses,  the  residues 
were  of  little  value.  Madame  Curie  summoned  to  her  assistance 
a  number  of  chemists,  and  they  analyzed  this  ton  of  ore  residue 
with  most  minute  care  and  patience.  It  was  found,  as  one  metal 
after  anotlfer  was  gradually  separated  from  this  extremely  com- 
plex mixture,  tliat  certain  groups — for  example,  barium  and 
l)ismuth — showed  marked  i)hotographic  and  other  effects  which 
ordinary  barium  and  bismuth  did  not  show. 

To  the  trained  mind  of  Madame  Curie  this  was  evidence     # 
that  mixed  with  these  substances  and  closely  resembling  them 
chemically  there  must  be  elements   hitherto   unknown,  which 
have  powers  of  darkening  photographic  plates  and  discharging 
electrified  bodies.     Dr.  Wood  continues: 

After  months  of  careful  labor  a  few  crystals  of  purified  substance 
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The  bride  may  enjoy  all  her  prettiest  gowns  on  her  honeymoon, 
for  they  are  kept  immaculate  in  the  Hartmann  Wardrobe  Trunk. 

HARTMANN    TRUNK    COMPANY,    Racine,   Wisconsin 

'Be  sure  the  Hartmann  ReJ^^is  on  the  trunk  vou  huy 
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were  obtained,  the  whole  amounting  to  not  much  more  than 
could  be  held  on  the  point  of  a  knife,  and  these  were  the  new 
elements  in  question.  One  of  these  elements  Madame  Curie 
named  polonium  in  honor  of  her  native  country,  and  the  other, 
discovered  later,  was  named  radium.  Polonium  has  since  been 
found  to  be  a  product  of  the  destruction  of  radium. 

It  is  difficult  for  any  one  not  acquainted  with  the  exploring 
habit  of  the  scientific  mind  to  realize  the  amount  of  labor  which 
went  on  in  the  dingy  little  laboratory,  not  much  more  than  a 
cellar,  where  Madame  Curie  worked.  It  is  possible  perhaps 
to  .understand  why  Peary  struggled  through  frost  and  snow  to 
the  north  pole.  It  is  easier  to  know  what  propels  the  miner 
to  the  gold-field  or  the  prospector  to  the  diamond-mine;  the 
motive  of  the  business  man  is  simpler  still.  But  what  is  it 
that  keeps  a  frail  woman  working  day  after  day,  night  after 
night,  month  after  month,  and  year  after  year  in  quest  of  some- 
thing to  her  of  no  commercial  value,  of  which  she  possesses  at 
the  present  time  not  a  fragment,  but  which  has  brought  untold 
benefit  to  the  human  race  at  large? 

Madame  Curie  did  not  patent  her  discovery;  she  never  tried 
to  obtain  a  fee  for  information  rendered;  she  never  concealed 
any  of  her  methods;  everything  was  open  and  aboveboard,  so 
that  any  one  could  repeat  all  the  work  she  had  done  as  soon  as 
her  papers  were  published.  She  and  her  husband  even  sacri- 
ficed their  small  savings  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  chem- 
icals and  glassware  for  the  further  pursuit  of  the  work.  Every- 
thing she  had  she  gave  to  it,  and  she  stiU  sits  in  her  laboratory 
in  the  Sorbonne  with  no  source  of  income  except  the  salary  which 
the  Government  pays  her,  with  no  interests  except  the  pursuit  of 
science  and  the  care  of  her  two  children.  Pierre  Curie  long  since 
ceased  to  aid  her  in  her  scientific  work,  for,  dreamer  as  he  was, 
he  was  killed  by  a  taxicab  while  absent-mindedly  crossing  one 
of  the  crowded  streets  of  Paris. 

After  all  her  years  of  work  she  does  not  possess  any  radium 
of  her  own,  for  that  which  she  separated  has  long  been  consumed 
in  the  study  of  its  properties.  The  French  Government  allows 
her  to  use  some  of  its  own,  but  this  must  be  carefully  conserved 
and  can  not  be  risked  in  experiments. 

The  only  desire  she  has  exprest  to  her  friends  is  that  she  may 
have  some  radium  of  her  own.  A  committee  of  women  and 
scientists  has  been  formed  to  raise  a  sufficient  fund  to  present 
her  upon  arrival  in  America  with  one  gram  of  this  precious 
substance.  The  committee  has  announced  that  it  wiU  welcome 
contributions  of  any  size  from  the  women  of  America  and  that 
the  Equitable  Trust  Company,  of  37  Wall  Street,  New  York, 
has  been  empowered  to  receive  donations  for  the  Madame  Curie 
Radium  Fund. 

Not  only  have  I  gladly  accepted  membership  on  this  com- 
mittee to  provide  this  self-sacrificing  woman  and  great  scientist 
with  the  only  thing  which  she  wishes  in  the  world,  but  every  one 
whom  I  have  approached  to  assist  us  in  Ihis  matter  has  responded 
with  equal  enthusiasm.  Only  yesterday  a  clinic  patient  of  mine, 
suffering  from  cancer,  begged  that  she  might  be  permitted  to 
contribute  $1,  all  that  she  could  afford,  in  order  to  help  the  cause. 
Her  name  will  rank  high  on  the  list  which  will  be  given  to  Madame 
Curie  when  the  radium  is  presented,  as  will  those  of  the  women 
of  greater  means,  several  of  whom  are  giving  $1,000  apiece  and 
one  $10,000. 

Only  those  who  have  worked  in  a  laboratory  can  know  the 
fascination  of  discovery  and  can  appreciate  the  niotives  which 
led  these  two  people  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  separation  of 
radium  and  its  allied  compounds  and  the  study  of  their  nature. 
The  children  of  one's  brain  are  far  more  immortal  than  the 
children  of  the  body.  They,  indeed,  can  never  be  taken  from 
one.  No  one  can  injure  them.  No  one  can  buy  them;  they 
remain  always  a  monument  erected  by  the  brain  to  its  capacity 
to  reason.  Even  in  its  busy  and  multifarious  life  the  world  in  a 
queer,  dumb  fashion  appreciates  occasionally  one  of  these  great 
research  workers  and  attempts,  in  a  clumsy  way  perhaps,  to 
express  its  approval  and  to  offer  some  reward.  Usually  the 
world  is  quite  astonished  and  even  pained  to  find  that  true 
science  is  its  own  reward  and  that  nothing  it  can  do,  either  by 
applause  or  by  criticism,  can  in  the  least  influence  one  of  the 
great  geniuses.  The  reason  is  very  simple;  the  great  genius  is 
creative,  and  those  who  create  have  very  little  interest  in  ma- 
terial things. 

-  And  so  Madame  Curie,  after  a  long  life  of  arduous  labor,  is  to 
take  a  few  weeks'  vacation  and  come  to  a  country  she  has  long 
wished  to  visit.  She  will  find  here,  says  Dr.  Wood,  many 
friends  and  pupils,  for  her  laboratory  has  long  been  a  place  to 
which  ambitious  students  flock.  She  wishes  to  see  some  of  the 
institutions  in  which  her  original  discoveries  were  carried  on  and 
amplified,  for  the  discovery  of  radium  has  led  to  the  finding  of 
many  other  curious  new  elements,  some  of  which  are  as  fugitive 
as  the  gnats  of  a  summer  evening,  mere  ghosts  of  matter  whose 


life  is  a  few  seconds,  while  others  are  so'  stable  that  in  200,000 
years  no  loss  in  weight  will  be  appreciated  by  the  finest  balance 
of  that  far-distant  period.  Yet  by  the  delicate  electrical  tests 
devised  by  Madame  Curie  we  know  these  elements  are  slowly 
changing.     One  of  them,  adds  the  writer —  • 

Lasts  only  five-hundredths  of  a  second  before  it  explodes  into 
a  descendant  which  lasts  a  little  longer,  and  finally  all  of  them 
stop  when  they  get  to  lead,  for,  what  most  people  do  not  know, 
there  are  two  kinds  of  lead  in  the  world.  One  kind  of  lead,  of 
which  there  is  very  little,  comes  from  radium  and  another  kind 
of  lead  comes  from  the  plumber.  Of  the  radium  lead  there  is 
scarcely  a  pound  in  existence,  but  its  cost  is  so  high  that  even 
the  plumber's  lead  seems  cheap. 

It  is  hoped  that  Madame  Curie  when  she  reaches  America 
wiU  teU  of  some  of  the  extraordinary  discoveries  which  she  has 
made;  how  radium  is  the  realization  of  a  part  of  the  old  alche- 
mist's desire  to  be  able  to  change  one  metal  into  another.  It 
is  true  that  the  alchemist  was  interested  only  in  changing 
ordinary  metals  into  gold,  and  it  is  also  true  that  Madame 
Curie,  the  descendant  of  these  alchemists,  is  not  able  to  change 
radium  into  anything  else,  for  it  changes  itself,  and  neither  the 
hottest  furnace  nor  the  coldest  liquid  air  makes  any  difference 
in  the  way  or  speed  with  which  it  changes. 

It  goes  on  quietly  exploding  and  sending  off  big  bombshells 
of  a  gas  known  as  helium,  which,  as  every  one  now  knows, 
comes  out  of  some  gas-wells  in  Kansas  in  large  amounts  and 
was  to  be  used  for  filling  dirigibles  if  the  war  had  lasted  longer. 
Most  people  do  not  know,  however,  that  helium  was  first  dis- 
covered in  the  sun  by  the  spectroscope  and  for  many  years 
remained  undetected  on  earth. 

But  when  the  radium  atom  blows  up  it  sends  off  great  bomb- 
shells of  helium,  at  the  rate  of  10,000  miles  a  second,  and  these 
go  shooting  through  the  air  until  they  strike  an  air  molecule  and 
are  checked. 

The  great  force  which  they  possess  has  been  used  in  a  very 
extraordinary  way  of  late  by  one  of  Madame  Curie's  pupils, 
Sir  Ernest  Rutherford,  to  show  that  by  bombing  ordinary 
nitrogen  gas — atoms  of  the  same  kind  of  nitrogen  that  we 
breathe — an  atom  of  hydrogen  can  be  knocked  out  of  it.  Thus 
again  is  the  alchemist's  dream  fulfilled,  for,  as  he  probably 
guessed,  all  of  the  substances  that  we  know  are  composed  of  a 
few  elements  of  which  hydrogen  is  one,  and  possibly  the  only  one. 
When  radium  explodes  it  sends  off  not  only  the  big  bombs  but  a 
lot  of  Uttle,  very  high-velocity  shells,  some  of  which  go  nearly 
as  fast  as  light — and  light  travels  faster  than  anything  else  can 
ever  travel.  As  these  little  electrons  shoot  madly  out  through 
space  they  give  such  a  kick  to  the  atom  that  is  left  that  it 
wabbles  frantically,  and,  lo!  a  beam  of  x-ray  is  produced.  The 
a;-rays  from  radium  we  call  gamma  rays. 

How  do  we  know  all  these  things?  Because  we  can  see  many 
of  them — that  is,  the  eye  of  the  camera  can  see  them,  and  after 
all  it  seemed  ridiculously  simple  when  it  was  really  thought  out 
by  a  bright  EngUshman.  He  put  the  radium  in  a  glass  bottle 
filled  with  damp  air,  and  then  by  changing  the  pressure  a  little 
made  a  fog,  and  the  fog  settled  on  these  minute  shooting  stars, 
just  as  it  settles  on  the  spider-webs  on  damp  autumn  mornings. 
Then  as  these  fog-laden  particles  shot  through  space  at  the  rate 
of  thousands  of  miles  a  second  he  photographed  them  by  flash- 
light— not  the  ordinary  flash-light,  whicR  would  never  have 
stopt  them,  but  the  quickest  flashlight  which  we  know  (that  is,  an 
electric  spark,  which  is  only  l-300,000th  of  a  second).  And  so  we 
have  actually  made  visible  particles  smaller  than  what  we  used 
to  think  was  the  smallest  thing  known,  and  that  is  the  atom. 
These  little  particles  weigh  but  1-1 ,800th  as  much  as  the  atom 
weighs. 

Now,  all  this  may  seem  very  uninteresting  and  theoretical, 
but  every  one  to-day  knows  that  radium  is  used  to  treat  cancer, 
and  the  reason  why  we  use  radium  to  treat  cancer  is  due  to  an 
unfortunate  accident  which  occurred  to  Prof.  Henri  Becquerel. 
After  he  had  carried  in  his  pocket  a  tube  containing  a  little 
radium  he  had  for  a  few  weeks  a  bad  burn  on  his  stomach.  As 
the  older  physicians  were  used  to  burning  out  cancers  with 
caustics,  the  idea  occurred  to  them  that  radium  was  perhaps  a 
magic  caustic,  and  so  it  has  proved  to  be,  for  when  suitably  used 
radium  benefits  and,  in  a  few  instances,  cures  tumors. 

A  diamond  as  it  comes  from  the  mine  is  an  uninteresting,  dull 
lump  that  looks  like  dirty  glass,  and  no  one  would  suspect  its 
beauty  as  it  finally  leaves  the  hand  of  the  cutter.  So,  too, 
radium  is  disappointing.  It  looks  like  a  little  tooth-powder 
enclosed  in  a  glass  tube.  Ten  thousand  dollars'  worth  can  be 
put  into  such  a  tube  about  the  size  of  a  coarse  pencil  lead  and 
not  more  than  an  inch  in  length.  The  glass  tube  is  very  thin  and 
is  enclosed  in  a  silver  one,  so  as  to  prevent  breakage  in  handling. 
The  bare  tubes  must  always  be  picked  up  with  forceps,  for  about 
a  minute's  contact  will  in  a  week  or  so  be  followed  by  a  sharp 
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Percy  Grainger  transcribing  a  forgotten  folk  song. 


STEIN  WAY 

THE  INSTFLUMENT  OF  THE   IMMORTALS 


THINK  of  the  joy  that  would  fill  the 
souls  of  our  forefathers  if  they  could 
live  again  to  hear  the  simple  folk  songs  of 
their  countryside  gloriously  re-incarnated 
through  the  genius  of  Percy  Grainger  and 
"the  divine  voice  of  the  Steinway/'  Just 
as  Grainger  has  given  a  new  birth  of 
beauty  to  so  many  old  melodies,  so  did 
the  coming  of  the  Steinway,  three  score 


years  ago,  give  a  new  birth  of  beauty  to 
all  piano'forte  music.  Beginning  with 
Richard  Wagner  and  Franz  Liszt,  the 
makers  of  great  music  have  found  in  the 
Steinway  the  ''divine  voice"  for  the  ex- 
pression of  their  art.  And,  similarly,  the 
lovers  of  great  music  have  found  in  it  the 
piano  of  their  dreams  and  the  cherished 
possession  of  their  homes. 


STEINWAY  &  SONS,  Steinway  Hall,  1 07- 1 09  East  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York  City 
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burn  which  will  render  the  tips  of  the  fingers  useless  for  practical 
purposes  for  a  month  or  more. 

Radium  does  not  do  what  we  all  hoped  at  one  time  it  would  do: 
that  is,  cure  all  tumors,  but  it  has  brought  freedom  from  pain 
and  comfort  and  prolongation  of  life  to  many  thousand  suffering 
human  beings. 

The  movement  that  is  under  way  to  raise  funds  for  pm-chasing 

a  gram  of  radium  to  be  presented  to  Madame  Curie  when  she 

comes  to  this  country  in  May  is  a  bit  of  sentiment  not  without 

its  practical  lesson,  says  The  Engiyieering  and  Mining  Journal 

■    (New  York) : 

So  rare  and  valuable  is  this  substance,  whose  mysteries  are 
but  half  explored,  that  its  very  discoverer,  when  asked  as  to 
what  she  most  desired,  said  that  she  wanted  a  gram  of  radium 
more  than  anything  else  in  the  world.  The  great  value  of  radium 
and  the  minute  quantities  in  which  it  is  dealt  are  evidence  of  its 
scarcity.  The  visible  supply  of  both  the  element  and  the  ores 
that  yield  it  is  small,  and  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  a 
scant  half  dozen  years  may  see  the  known  deposits  practically 
exhausted.  Blind  optimism  can  not  discover  new  ones.  Doubt- 
less Madame  Curie's  great  desire  has  been  made  more  keen  by 
the  prodigal  way  in  which  she  sees  radium  wasted  in  the  manu- 
facture of  luminous  dials  and  similar  articles.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  current  production  of  the  substance 
is  being  so  consumed.  Radium  thus  used  is,  of  course,  a  total 
loss.  It  can  not  be  readily  salvaged  as  can  old  gold  and  silver. 
A  gram  given  to  Madame  Curie  will  be  a  gram  saved,  and  saved 
it  should  be  until  everything  is  known  about  it,  or,  at  least, 
until  its  promise  as  a  cure  for  cancer  fades. 


GANDHI,  A   MONK   WHO   IMPERILS 
BRITISH   RULE   IN  INDIA 

ONE  MAN,  an  ascetic  with  a  fixt  idea,  has  concentrated 
largely  in  his  own  person  Great  Britain's  problem  in 
India.  His  name  is  INIohandas  Karamehand  Gandhi, 
and  he  has  "set  India  seething  with  discontent"  that  lately 
resulted  in  the  dispatch  to  Calcutta  of  Lord  Reading,  called  by 
many  persons  "Britain's  cleverest  man,"  to  attempt  to  work  out 
a  solution  of  the  proljlem.  "While  the  troubles  of  the  British 
Empire  appeal-  to  be  centered  in  Ireland  at  the  present  moment," 
writes  George  F.  Authier,  of  the  New  York  Herald's  Washington 
Bureau,  "India  presents  a  problem  which  is  probably  moi'e 
far-reaching  in  its  effect  on  the  fortunes  of  the  British  Empire." 
The  writer  analyzes  the  political,  economic,  and  i-eligious  en- 
tanglements of  the  problem  for  the  space  of  several  columns,  and 
finally  arrives  at  the  strange  personality  of  the  Indian  monk 
who  seems  to  be  at  the  center  of  modern  India's  turmoil.  In- 
cluding just  enough  of  the  Indian  background  to  make  Gandhi 
intelligible,  Mr.  Authier's  account  runs,  in  the  New  York 
Herald: 

India  is  a  smaU  world  in  itself,  with  a  background  of  histoiy 
which  promises  little  success  for  an  experiment  in  democracy. 
With  a  population  of  approximately  .313,000,000,  the  prevailing 
popular  element  is  Brahman,  which  in  itself  is  divided  into  a 
number  of  castes  from  which  escape  or  withdrawal  is  impossible. 
Its  lowest  rung  is  the  large  class  of  Pariahs,  or  "untouchables," 
who  to  the  high-caste  Hindu  is  all  that  the  description  impUes. 
The  Moslem  is  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  population, 
but  he  exerts  an  influence  greater  than  his  numbers  would 
warrant.  The  Moslems  of  India  are  approximately  60,000,000 
in  number,  comprising  one-sLxth  of  the  entire  population. 

Heretofore,  nationalistic  movements  have  been  opposed  by 
the  Moslem  and  by  the  low-caste  Hindus,  who  have  not  relished 
the  prospect  of  being  subjected  to  the  harsh  and  arbitrary  rule 
of  the  high-caste  Hindu.  It  was  from  this  rule  that  British 
control  rescued  them. 

The  appeal  to  religious  prejudice  has  jarred  a  portion  of  the 
Moslem  leaders  from  their  opposition  to  nationalism,  while  the 
influence  of  Gandhi,  leader  in  the  movement  against  the  British, 
has  succeeded  in  developing  a  nationalistic  sentiment  among  a 
portion  of  the  low-caste  Hindus. 

It  is  this  strange  influence  which  Gandhi  exerts  which  makes 
him  so  dangerous  an  element,  from  the  British  view-point. 
Gandhi  is  fifty-one  years  old  and  is  described  as  an  extreme 
religionist  with  a  sweetly  beguiling  tongue.  Altho  he  walks 
about  like  a  mendicant,  with  bare  feet  and  the  clothing  of  the 
humblest,  his  influence  extends  from  the  bottom  strata  of  society 
upward. 


His  philosophy  prompts  him  to  believe  that  modern  civiliza- 
tion is  a  curse.  In  modern  appliances,  in  modern  machinery,,  in 
railroads  and  telegraphs  he  professes  to  see  nothing  but  the 
works  of  an  evil  one.  In  the  industrial  city  in  which  he  makes 
his  home  he  has  developed  a  social  cult  which  professes  to  find 
its  chief  satisfaction  in  primitive  agriculture  and  in  the  simplest 
forms  of  industry.  The  machine  is  discarded  and  the  hand  is 
exalted  in  their  ideal  of  industry. 

Gandhi,  the  man  of  mystery  in  dreaming  India,  describes 
himself  in  this  sentence: 

"Most  religious  men  I  have  met  are  politicians  in  disguise; 
I,  however,  who  wear  the  guise  of  a  politician,  am  at  heart  a 
religious  man." 

While  scorning  modern  inventions,  Gandhi  is  understood  to 
utilize  railroad  trains  and  automobiles  in  traveling  about 
India,  spreading  his  doctrines  wherever  he  can,  with  the  result 
that  his  popularity  appears  to  have  attained  almost  Messianic 
proportions. 

At  a  congress  held  in  Nagpur  at  the  close  of  last  year  Gandhi, 
while  pleading  for  non-violence,  called  for  the  destruction  of 
the  British  Empire  and  declared  that  success  of  the  movement 
might  involve  "wading  through  oceans  of  blood."  This  was 
but  a  sample  of  the  utterances  that  were  made  at  this  congress, 
which  declared  loyalty  to  Great  Britain  optional  and  con- 
stitutional methods  matters  of  expedience.  .The  congress  de- 
clared for  non-cooperation  with  the  British  Government  in  the 
establishment  of  its  new  system  and  for  non-cooperation  with 
the  British  under  any  form,  except  in  the  case  of  schoolboys 
under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

This  attitude  suggests  a  resemblance  to  the  Irish  movement 
which  is  startling. 

Ferment  in  India  commenced  before  the  world-war  and  there 
were  disturbances  during  the  war.  In  spite  of  this  the  British, 
with  the  aid  of  its  vassal  princes,  112  in  number,  succeeded  in 
quieting  most  disturbances.  Indian  troops  were  taken  to 
Europe,  resulting  in  another  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians  on  the  ground  that  their  soldiers  should  not  be  asked  to 
serve  outside  of  India. 

In  an  effort  to  solve  the  situation,  the  Montagu-Chelmsford 
report  was  submitted  to  Parliament,  providing  a  limited  degree 
of  self-government  and  en^'isaging  home  rule  as  an  eventual 
goal.  This  measure  became  a  law  in  1919,  eighteen  months 
after  the  report  had  been  submitted.  During  this  period  unrest 
broke  out  again,  resulting  in  rioting  and  disturbances  of  various 
kinds,  imtil  the  British  Government  was  moved  to  adopt  a 
stei'n  repressive  measure,  known  as  the  Rowlatt  Bill  in  England, 
but  described  in  India  as  the  "Black  Cobra"  Bill. 

These  repressive  measures  were  vigorously  enforced,  finally 
culminating  in  the  so-called  massacre  at  Amritsar,  where  several 
natives  were  shot  down  by  order  cf  General  Dyer  and  many  more 
wounded.  The  Amritsar  episode  is  described  as  "revolution" 
hy  certain  authorities,  and  the  British  press  have  generally  shown 
a  disposition  to  commend  General  Dyer  for  the  course  taken. 
Possibly  yielding  to  expediency,  the  Government  censured 
General  Dyer  severely  and  recalled  him. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Indian  Nationalist  movement  appears 
to  be  growing  rather  than  diminishing,  and  the  activities  of 
Gandhi  and  bis  successes  in  creating  unrest  are  increasing. 
With  Russian  Bolshe\ak  influence  pressing  from  the  north  and 
with  revolutionary  activities  working  ixora.  within,  the  British 
authorities  are  confronted  with  a  problem  of  tremendous 
difficulties. 

In  spite  of  the  "non-resistance"  preached  by  Gandhi,  says 
an  Indian  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  (England)  Guardian, 
his  methods  mean  trouble: 

That  thej'  are  fraught  with  gi'ave  danger  to  peace  and  order 
should  be  obvious.  Even  Mr.  Gandhi  himself  seems  to  enter- 
tain some  misgivings  on  the  point,  or  he  would  hardly  have 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  declare  that  "before  this  great  battle 
ended  they  might  have  to  pass  through  a  sea  of  blood."  Lala 
Lajpat  Rai,  too,  hinted  plainly  at  the  possibility  of  a  recrudescence 
of  the  Punjab  disturbances,  and  tho  he  said  that  "under  present 
circumstances  armed  rebellion  was  out  of  the  question,"  he  did 
not  attempt  to  conceal  his  belief  in  "the  right  of  armed  rebellion 
against  a  repressive  Government." 

It  is  idle,  of  course,  to  proclaim  in  one  breath  the  necessity 
of  abstaining  from  violence  and  in  the  next  to  indulge  in  inflam- 
matory^ utterances  of  this  kind.  Already  there  have  been  plain 
indications  that  the  more  disorderly  elements  in  the  Extremist 
ranks  are  getting  out  of  hand. 

A  policy  of  conciliation,  sympathy,  and  good  feeling  is  the 
only  right  course  to  be  followed  by  the  Government,  the  press, 
and  the  British  people  as  an  antidote  to  the  gi'owing  influence 
of  Mr.  Gandhi  over  the  masses. 
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The  greatest  achievement 

in  motor  lubrication 


Hie  Biirnin^Test 

Compounded  motor  oih 
leave  a  sticky  tar  that 
causet  hard  carbon  deposit 

Compounded 
motor  oils, 
when  subjected 
to  the  heat  of 
combustion, 
leave  a  thick, 
sticky  tar. 
When  such  an 
oil  is  used  in  your  engine,  this 
tarry  residue  sticks  to  cylinder 
walls,  piston  heads,  valves,  etc, 
where  it  is  transformed  into  hard 
carbon  deposits. 

Burning  down  SUNOCO 
does  not  destroy  or  alter 
its    lubricating   qualities 

Engine    heat 

does  not  destroy  ■  ^^P*^.^«L-«  \lf  vVi 
or  alter  the  lu-  l^^^l'I^F^ili  > 
bricating  qualities  of 
Sunoco  Motor  Oil. 
That  is  because 
Sunoco  is  a  straight- 
run,  wholly-distilled,  non-com- 
pounded oil — every  drop  the  same 
as  every  other  drop.  Sunoco 
leaves  no  sticky  residue — there- 
fore it  eliminates  carbon  troubles. 


J 


Sunoco  Motor  Oil  eliminates  carbon  troubles— 

That  is  because  Sunoco  is  a  wholly-distilled  non-com- 
pounded oil,  free  of  residue  which  contains  carbon- 
forming  elements,  as  proved  by  "The  Burning  Test." 

Sunoco  maintains  a  perfect  piston-ring  seal — 

This  means  compression-tight,  leak-proof  cylinders,  full 
engine  power,  no  waste  of  gasoline  nor  contamination 
of  oil  in  the  crank  case. 

Sunoco  prevents  friction-drag  on  the  bearings— 

Excess  friction  steals  power,  causes  destructive  wear, 
expensive  repairs  and  quick  depreciation.  Sunoco  as- 
sures a  "slippery,"  protective  film  of  oil  on  the  bearings 
at  all  temperatures  and  speeds. 

Sunoco  eliminates  guess-work  in  lubrication— 

With  its  six  distinct  types — six  different  viscosities 
(bodies) — Sunoco  insures  accurate  and  efficient  lubrica- 
tion for  each  design  of  engine — new  or  old — summer 
or  winter.     This  means  a  right  oil  for  your  car. 

The  high  quality,  purity  and  scientific  accuracy  of  Sunoco 
are  backed  by  the  Sun  Company — lubrication  specialists  for 
over  a  quarter  century,  and  one  of  the  world's  largest  pro- 
ducers, refiners  and  distributors  of  petroleum  products. 

Sunoco  was  developed  for  one  definite  purpose — to  free 
motorists  of  the  tremendous  losses  through  wasted  power, 
gasoline  and  oil,  premature  depreciation  and  repairs — the 
fruitage  of  motor  oils  poor  in  quality  or  wrong  in  type. 

Prove  for  yourself  the  wonderful  qualities  and  superiority 
of  Sunoco.  Have  your  crankcase  drained,  cleaned  and  filled 
with  the  type  designated  for  your  car  by  the  "Sunoco  Lubri- 
cation Guide."  If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  Sunoco,  send 
us  his  name  and  address  and  we  will  send  you  the  guide  free. 


SUN  COMPANY 


Producer  and  Refiner  of  Lubricating  Oils,  Fuel  Oil.,  Gas  Oily  Gasoline  and  other  Petrolewu  Products 
More  than  1,500,000  gallons  of  lubricating  oils  per  ixieek  1  IlllaClCipniB.  Branch  Offices  and  Warehouses  in  2S  Principal  Cities 

MOTOR     OIL 

TO  THE  TRADE — Write  for  details  of  our  Sunoco  Sales  Plan  and  Lubrication  Service 
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F// — Balance 


The  gyroscope  maintains  equilibrium  under  abnormal  condition 
by  reducing  the  active  forces  to  a  state  of  balance. 

In  a  measure  the  work  of  the  Engineer  in  modern  industry  fs 
analogous. 

The  active  forces  of  business  are  interdependent.  Production 
without  Distribution  is  impossible.  Either  without  the  facilitative 
eiforts  of  administration  means  absence  of  progress  or  improvement 
and  inability  to  meet  competition. 

The  modern  industry  to  be  successful  must  devote  effort  to  each 
of  these  branches.  No  one  member  must  be  developed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others  or  the  whole  structure  will  be  out  of  balance.  If 
it  is  out  of  balance,  it  will  not  function  as  profitably  as  it  should. 

It  is  here  that  the  services  of  the  Engineer  are  invaluable.  Every 
factor  which  relates  to  Production  or  Distribution  he  takes  into  act- 
count  when  he  lays  out  the  features  of  a  new  plant  or  alterations  to 
an  old  one.  Not  only  the  market,  but  the  maker;  not  only  today's 
demand,  but  that  of  the  third  generation  to  come,  enter  into  the 
adaptable  designs  that  he  provides  for  stable  or  economical  expansion. 

In  short,  his  work  tends  to  co-ordinate  each  separate  activity 
with  its  group-fellows  in  order  that  the  productive  forces  may  be 
maintained  profitably  whether  the  plant  is  operating  at  full  or  partial 
or  increased  capacity. 


J.  E.  SiRRiNE  &  Company 


GREENVILLE 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Farm  Bureau  Building 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 
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FoMT  books,  your  copy  of  any  one  that  interests  you  is  waiting  for  your  request 


"RIVERS   IN    HARNESS"— on 
hydro-electric  plants. 


"FACTORIES  FOR  THE 
FUTURE" — on  factory  construction 
in  general. 


"CONTENTMENT  UNDER 
ROOF" — on  industrial  housing 
economies. 


"PICKS  TO  THE  MINUTE"- 
on  textile  plants  and  equipment. 


THE  AMATEUR   MARENE  WHO   BECOMES 

NAVAL  sp:cretary 

FROM  l>lilVATK  l\  TllK  MAlilNt;  CORPS  to  Hoorv- 
lary  of  ilu-  Na\  v  is  a  liijj  jiiini)  in  ])n)inoti()n,  l>ut  illiis- 
tnitivc  ol'  tlif  spirit  of  tli'inocrucy  of  a  couiitry  wliidi  ran 
makf  a  world-famous  I'lisidciil  out  of  a  rail-sj)littt'r.  Kdwiii 
Dt-nl)}'  had  <-«rtaiii  malt  rial  ailvaiita^es,  however,  to  helj)  him 
ilimh  to  tilt'  top  of  tlif  ladder.  hi  the  first  place,  he  was  a  ]>'i\i 
iiian  ill  civil  life;  he  was  a  millionaire  lawyer,  hanker,  and  manu- 
facturer, anil  an  ex-Congressman  to  boot.  He  had  been  on  th»* 
hump  ever  since  he  left  school  in  Evansville,  Ind.,  and  his  ex- 
l)erience  in  coimiiaiiding  men  in  less  stressful  times  paved  tlio 
way  for  rapid  ad\  ancenient  to  a  majority  in  the  corps,  p^irther- 
more,  lie  had  already  swabbed  a  deck,  swung  in  a  ship's  hammock, 
and  seen  active  service.  When  he  was  young  and  hard,  but  not 
more  earnest,  apparently,  than  he  is  now,  he  joined  the  Michigan 
Xaval  Reserves  as  an  apprentice  seamen,  and  when  the  Spanish- 
American  War  came-  along,  Denby,  then  a  third-class  gunner's 
mate,  was  mustered  in  as  a  common  seaman  on  the  gunboat 
Yosemile.  lie  was  fifty-six  years  old  when  the  United  States 
entered  the  world-war,  but  he  was  permitted  to  enlist  and  .sent 
to  Paris  Island  to  train.  There  he  was  just  a  rookie,  like  the 
rest  of  them,  so  far  as  his  military  status  and  duties  Avere  con- 
cerned. He  worked  and  slaAcd  under  a  boiling  sun,  ate  his  chow 
with  a  true  marine's  gusto,  slept  the  peace  which  knows  no  wak- 
ing till  reveille  sounds,  and  comported  himself  in  general  like 
any  other  man  who  works  hard  and  looks  forward  to  three 
"squares"  a  day.  It  was  a  bit  out  of  the  ordinary  for  a  man 
with  the  qualifications  for  a  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  be  found 
in  the  ranks,  and  his  fame  reached  Paris  Island  before  he  did. 
The  day  after  the  future  Secretary  arrived,  writes  a  friend  who 
served  with  him  on  Paris  Island — Robert  Bastien  Bermann, 
in  the  Seattle  Poxi-Intclliycncer — a  spruce-looking  orderly  brotight 
him  a  note  from  the  commanding  officer  requesting  the  presence 
cf  the  recruit  af  dinner  that  night.  He  answered  it,  of  course. 
According  to  the  writer,  the  replj'  went  something  like  this: 
"I  will  be  delighted  to  accept  the  colonel's  kind  invitation — if 
he  will  extend  it  to  in<-lude  the  rest  of  the  fellows  in  quarantine 
camp."  So  Private  Denliy  dined  that  night  on  the  f;uniliar 
and  ever-ready  pork  and  beans,  in  the  regidar  mess.  He 
couldn't  be  cheated  out  of  his  right  to  be  a  real  marine.  The 
writer  goes  on: 

He'll  have  to  be  the  best  Secretary  the  American  Navy  ha.s 
ever  had  if  he's  as  big  a  man  in  that  job  as  he  was  in  the  modest 
grade  of  private  of  marines;  because  Private  Denby,  M.  ('. — 
without  even  a  "first  class"  after  his  name — was  a  man  among 
men.  Which,  in  the  marine  corps — the  marine  corps  of  Chateau- 
Thierry  and  the  Bois  de  Belleau — is  something  of  a  distinction. 

His  early  career  was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  interesting  as  his 
later  one  has  been.  Born  in  Evansville,  Ind.,  November  14, 
18;)1,  he  was  educated  in  the  Evansville  schools  and  took  his 
LL.B.  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  In  1885  he  went  to  China 
with  his  father,  then  American  Minister  at  Peking,  and  entered 
the  Chinese  imperial  maritime  customs  service,  in  which  he  re- 
mained from  1887  to  1897.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  he  enlisted  in  the  Navy  and  served  as  a  third- 
class  gunner's  mate  aboard  the  (truiser  Yo.semile. 

Shortly  after  the  Spanish  War  he  moved  to  Detroit  and 
entered  the  practise  of  law.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
automobile  business  and  in  that  line  laid  the  foundation  for  his 
j)resent  fortune.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Michigan  House  of 
Representatives  in  19()2  and  UK).S,  and  was  ele(^ted  to  Congress 
in  190.-)  and  1911. 

When  the  world-war  began  Denby  offered  his  services  to  the 
Navv  Department — despite  the  fact  that  he  was  fifty-six  years 
old.  ' 

"All  right,"  he  was  told,  "we'll  l)e  glad  to  have  you.  You'd 
undou))tedly  make  a  good  officer,  so  we'll  commission  you." 

But,  no,  that  wasn't  what  Denby  wanted.  He  wished  to  enlist, 
and  he  did. 

Now  the  marine  cor])s  is  a  s|)lendid  branch  of  tht'  ser\ice,  but 
Paris  l.sland  is  far  from  splendid,  and  the  life  of  the  war-time 
recruit  was  not  an  easy  one. 

From  sunup  to  sundown  the  schedule  ran  and  the  sun  ri.ses 
(•arlv  and  sets  late  in  that  count rv  in  the,  summer-tinu^ — a  never- 
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ending  grind  of  drilling,  road-building,  and  then  drilling  somc' 
more. 

it  was  a  liard  life  for  even  tlu>  youngest  and  most  athletic-,/ 
and  for  a  man  well  past  middle  ag«>  it  se«>med  a  killing  pa<'e. 

Drill-sergeants  who  had  lieard  about  Denby 's  note  were  dis- 
j)osed  to  look  on  him  with  a  kindly  eye  and  save  him  from  un- 
necessary  hardship,   but   he  wouldn't    stand  for  it. 

"I  do  what  the  rest  do,"  he  declared  firmly  in  rcpls  to  all 
such  suggestions. 

.\nd  he  never  faltered. 

There  were  days  when  the  mercury  had  climbed  lo  I  he  top  of 
the  thermometer  and  there  liad  Iteen  an  especially  arduous 
jirogram,  and  Denby  looked  pretty  pale  and  white,  but  he  never 
gav»'  in. 

It  wasn't  merely  this  regular,  routine  work — enough,  in  |iJil, 
conscience,  for  a  younger  and  more  hardened  man — which  Private 
Denby  did.  In  addition,  he  appointed  himself  a  sort  of  morale 
officer  <>.r  officio.  W^henever,  in  the  long  and  arduous  days,  the 
morale  of  the  company  began  to  v\n\  low^Denby  made  it  hlj? 
business  to  brighten  the  men's  outlook  and  to  talk  them  outjof 
their  troubles.  He  was  as  adept  at  this  sort  of  mental  nursihg 
as  he  was  in  everything  else  he  took  up.  Says  the  writer  who 
knew^  and  liked  this  captain  of  finance  and  industry  who  clidsei 
the  ranks  for  service: 

In  the  squad-room  or  out  on  the  company  street  he'd  gather  a 
little  throng  around  him  and  talk.  That  was  enough.  His  talk 
was  enough  to  make  j'ou  forget  anything.  He  wasn't  a  pro- 
fessional entertainer  or  anything  like  that,  but  how  he  coidd  talk! 

He  was  a  man  who  had  read  largely  a;Ji;4^^1ived  largely,  and 
there  was  no  topic  that  he  couldn't  discuss  >(<')t|L|he  most  amazing 
fluency  and  charm.  Of  his  travels  hif*  IjilkW,  of  his  early  ex- 
perience in  the  Navy,  of  law,  of  l)usiness,  of  everything — but, 
principally,  he  talked  about  the  marine  corps. 

He  had  read  deeply  on  the  subject — I  doubt  if  there  is  another 
man  to-day  who  knows  more  about  the  history  of  the  corps  thiin 
he — and  he  could  weave  romances  about  it  that  were  greater 
than  the  greatest  writers  of  fiction  have  ever  been  able  to  achieve. 

There  were  times  when  everybody  felt  pretty  7-otten.  Hands 
torn  liy  the  green  oysters  we  used  in  road-building;  backs  aching 
from  the  strain  of  hours  of  unaccustomed  toil;  feet  burning 
from  miles  of  marching  over  the  .scorching  sand;  heads  throbbing 
from  the  cruel  sun — we  were  all  but  ready  to.Gur.se  the  corps  afid 
the  day  that  we  enlisted  in  it.  "  '^^ 

And  then  Denby  would  ai)pear  on  the  sft^|^, 

"Did  you  know,  boys?— "he  would  start  A|it,  and  then  give 
us  some  delightful  anecdote  about  the  .sotvvi^  As  soon  as  he 
was  through  he  would  stai^t  another,  and  KdBf^  up  until  we  had 
forgotten  aches  and  pains  and  everything-^^cept  our  pride  in 
the  corps  and  our  joy  at  being  members  of  it. 

Such  talents,  of  course,  could  not  go  unnoticed,  and  when 
Denby  finished  his  "boot"  training  a  job  was  created  for  him^ — 
not  because  it  was  "something  .soft,  "but  !)ecause  his  services 
were  urgently  needed  in  it. 

He  was  made  a  sort  of  lecturer-extraordinary  for  the  entire 
station.  Whenever  a  batch  of  recruits  reached  camp  they  were 
assembled,  and  he  would  spend  an  hour  or  so  telling  them  the 
history  and  the  traditions  of  the  corps  they  had  joined. 

It  may  seem  like  a  small  thing — but  it  wasn't.  It  did  more 
to  build  up  the  esjyril  de  corps  than  any  other  single  agency 
that  I  know'  of. 

Later,  of  course,  Denby  rose  from  the  lowly  grade  of  private, 
corporal,  sergeant,  first  sergeant,  second  lieutenant,  first  lieu-  i 
tenant,  and  captain;    he  went  straight  up   the  ladder — andf  j 
believe  he  went  on  the  inactive  list  a  major.  ,  • 

In  the  early  summer  of  1918  Captain  Denby  went  to  Fraiiji^ 
as  observer  for  the  marines,  and  it  was  there  that  he  receiv|(jl*" 
his  commission  as  major.  He  was  honorably  discharged  in  tfce 
spring  of  1919,  and  then  accepted  an  api)ointment  as  probat  io| 
officer  of  the  Detroit  Municipal  Courts.  This  .service  was  ili- 
terrui)ted  when  the  ex-marine  received  President  Hardiiifly: 
mandate  to  become  a  member  of  his  Cabinet.  >'. 

As  to  more  personal  matters,  we  learn  from  a  brief  account  la 
the  Boston  Globe:  *^. 

?]dwin   Denliy  is  an  Episco)>alian,  a   Mason,  and  a  niemlv* 
of   several    Detroit    clubs.      In    1911    lie    married   Miss    Mario 
Bartlett    Thurber.     Two    children    have    been    born    to    then 
Edwin,  who  is  now  eight  years  old,  and  his  little  sister,  Marioil  ; 
six  years  old. 

Mr.  Denl>y  is  rated  as  having  made  one  of  the  quick  forturfff 
in  the  automobile  liusiness.  That  fortune,  it  is  estimated, 
exceeded  a  million. 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


GERM.AJ^YS  NEW  "BU.SINESS  KAISER" 
nnHE  old  German  Empire  ha.s  disap- 
A  peared  and  a  new  (ierman  Empire  of 
induslriali.sni  is  being  reared  on  it.s  ruins. 
Tlie  Kaiser  vanished  with  his  Kmpire,  bnt 
ihf  new  industrial  tiiipirc  has  fonnd  a 
kaiser  of  iis  own.  His  name  is  Hugo 
Stinnes,  and  he  controls  German  destiny, 
we  are  told  bj'  several  French  and  English 
correspondents,  through  his  hold  on  the 
financial,  business,  and  manufacturing 
resources  of  the  nation.  " Collierj-owner 
and  coal  merchant,  steel-manufacturer  and 
ship-owner,"  begins  the  London  Times, 
summing  up  this  many-sided  personality, 
who,  it  suggests,  may  be  the  Bismarck  of 
the  new  regime.  "Proprietor  of  the  most 
luxtirious  hotel  in  Berlin;  merchant  in  oils, 
paper,  skins,  jute,  peat,  finished  and  half- 
finished  wares  of  all  descriptions;  with 
investments  in  each  one  of  these  and  other 
industries  large  enough  to  make  him  a  very 
rich  man,  Hugo  Sinnes  is  to-day  the 
wealthiest,  most  influential,  best-known, 
and  at  the  same  time  least  well-known,  man 
in  Germany." 

The  writer,  who  signs  himself  "a  cor- 
respondent in  Berlin,"  explains  this  ap- 
])arent  contradiction : 

-Ml  publicity  and  notoriety  are  alien  to 
liim.  His  role  is  to  be  the  secret  causa 
causans  rather  than  to  acknowledge  him- 
self th<'  direct  originator  and  leader  of  his 
countless  enterprises.  As  a  Deputy  in  the 
Reichstag  he  is  one  of  the  most  silent 
iiK*ml)ers  and  prefers  to  speak  thnnigh  one 
of  his  henchmen  in  the  Volkspartei.  Rival 
newspapers  publish  from  time  to  timt' 
])articulars  of  some  fresh  coup  which 
Stinnes  has  brought  off  in  Germany,  in 
Scandinavia,  in  Spaiii,  in  North  or  South 
America,  but  the  numerous  newspapers 
which  lie  <'ontrols  mention  his  name  but 
rarelv.  He  is  not  famous  for  works  of 
j)hilanthropy  or  as  a  patron  of  the  arts. 
He  does  not  give  asvay  i)ublic  libraries,  Uke 
a  Carnegie;  he  establishes  no  model  cities, 
like  Bournville  or  Port  Sunlight;  he  has  not 
the  collector's  ambition  of  a  Pierpont 
jMorgan.  His  workmen  and  employees  are 
Avell  paid  so  long  as  they  work  hard  and  are 
useful  to  him,  but  even  the  calculated 
philanthropy  of  an  Andrew  Undershaft 
has  no  real  place  in  his  philosophy. 

There  is  nothing  in  his  ajipearance  to 
betray  the  man  of  genius.  .Just  fifty  years 
old,  of  medium  height  and  sturdily  built, 
with  black  hair  and  beard  that  show  up 
strongly  against  a  rather  sallow  com- 
j)lexion,  Hugo  Stinnes  is  an  inconspicuous 
figure  as  he  slips  in  and  out  of  the  Hotel 
Adlon,  his  bowler  hat  tilted  slightly  on  one 
side,  one  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  one  or 
two  secretaries  following  hard  on  the  heels 
of  their  chief  in  his  worn,  ])lack  coat  and 
made-up  black  bow  tie.  He  stops  to 
speak  to  no  one.  He  has  no  time  for  small 
talk  in  the  lounge  with  other  guests. 
When  he  eats  in  the  restaurant  he  takes 
and  leaves  his  place  without  ceremony  and 
goes  straight  from  his  meals  l)a<'k  to  his 
suite  or  to  the  waiting  motor-i-ar  outside. 
A  relentlessly  effk-ient,  cool,  human,  cal- 
<-idatiiig  machine.  Some  millionaires  have 
contri\ed   to   invest   their   careers   with   a 
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deopnt  veil  of  romancp.  whether  beoauso, 
as  Cecil  Rhodes  showed,  money-makinp: 
was  to  them  only  a  seeondary  eonsideration, 
or  because  they  earned  it  in  some  ex- 
ceptional manner,  or,  apain,  because  they 
started  literally  with  a  fi'W  coppers  in  their 
pocket.  There  is  no  sucli  romance — jis 
yet — about  Huo;o  Stinnes.  Oiu-  can  not 
picture  him  as  tlic  eponymous  hero  of 
Air.  Arnold  Bennett's  thrilling  woiU  of 
fact  and  fiction. 

The  foundations  of  the  Stinnes  forttute 
were  laid  by  his  gramlfather,  who  estab- 
lished in  Miillieim  tlie  limited  liability 
comi)any  of  Matthias  Stiiuies.  His  father, 
Hugo,  styled  himself  simply  merchant. 
The  boy  was  sent  to  a  Rt'tilgijnifinsiuni,  and, 
after  passing  his  leaving  examination,  was 
sent  to  Karl  Spiiter  in  C'oblenz  to  learn 
business.  He  did  not  remain  there  long. 
For  .some  months  he  became  a  working 
miner,  and  then  in  1SS9  he  entered  the 
School  of  MiiuN  in  Berlin.  Twelve 
months  later  he  enlfTcd  the  firm  of  Mat  t  bias 
Stinnes,  in  which  his  mother,  nee  Adeline 
Coupienne.  held  a  fifth  share.  Here  ho 
remained  for  a  bare  two  years,  and  then 
at  the  age  of  twenty-thret^  he  cut  himself 
completely  off  from  hits  grandfather's  firm 
and  established  the  firm  of  Hugo  Stinnes, 
«'apital  .'iOSM)  marks  (in  those  days, 
r2,.')00j. 

l^rosperity  came  surely  but  also  quickly. 
At  first  he  was  looked  upon  with  a  <'ertain 
amount  of  suspicion  by  the  (lerman  banks. 
Accustomed  as  they  were  to  the  system  of 
granting  long  credits,  they  did  not  always 
want  to  grant  such  very  long  credits  as 
young  Stinnes  asked  for  or  in  sui)port  of 
such  schemes  as  he  was  ever  evolving. 
But  the  schemes  had  a  knack  of  succeeding, 
and  the  firm  of  Vlugo  Stinnes  became  more 
and  more  prosperous.  He  went  with  suc- 
cess into  the  coal  trade  and  became  pro- 
prietor of  several  mines.  Soon  he  was 
treating  coal  chemically,  was  making 
briquets,  began  to  j)rodace  iron  and 
steel.  A  fleet  of  thirteen  vessels  carried 
his  trade  in  coal,  wood,  ore,  and  grain  into 
the  Mediterranean,  Black,  North,  and 
Baltic  .seas. 

He  imported  English  coal  from  New- 
castle to  Hamburg,  to  Rotterdam  (where 
his  office  came  on  the  l)la<'k  list  during 
the  war),  to  Genoa,  and  Stettin.  He  became 
a  prominent  figure  among  the  magnates 
of  Rhenish  Westphalia,  a  director  and 
chairman  on  different  companies  and  com- 
mittees, and  did  much  for  the  develop- 
ment of  tramways  and  electrical  power 
development  in  the  coal  area. 

But  his  real  rise  to  fortune  came  with 
the  world-war.  "He  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  war-profiteer  in  the  world,"  says 
the  wniter. 

His  fortune  before  the  war  has  been 
estimated  at  40,000,000  gold  marks  (£2,- 
000,000).  What  it  is  now  he  probably 
could  not  say  himself — possibly  a  milliard 
of  marks.  If  he  lost  vast  sums  at  the 
outbreak  of  war  in  the  way  of  <H)nfiscated 
property,  he  recoiiped  himself  a  hundred- 
fold. His  exports  of  coal  to  neutral  coun- 
tries brought  him  millions.  A  frequent 
guest  at  German  Main  Headquarters,  he 
not  only  began  now  to  play  a  part  in 
polities,  but  he  profited  by  the  German 
occupation  of  Belgium  and  northern 
France  to  make  very  advantageous  con- 
tracts for  himself  at  the  expense  of  the 
rightful  ow^ners  of  the  properties  which  he 
ruthlessly  exploited. 

The  vast  sums  thus  filched  away  were 
at  once  utilized  to  develop  fresh  fields  of 
activity.  In  1916  he  bought  Eduard 
Woermann  out  of  business,  thereby  ac- 
quiring with  the  Hamburg-Amerika  and  the 
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Even  the  heavy 
smoker  may  have 
a  clean,  fresh  mouth 

Pebeco  Tooth  Paste  restores  to  the 
smoker's  mouth  the  clean,  fresh  taste  which 
makes  the  first  smoke  after  breakfast  so 
enjoyable. 

Pebeco  gives  instant  refreshment  to  the 
membranes  of  the  mouth,  both  in  the  morn- 
ing and  at  night  And  it  keeps  the  teeth 
cleaner. 

We  do  not  claim  that  Pebeco  will  preir 
vent  a  smoker's  teeth  from  becoming  stained. 
Teeth  should  be  "scaled"  by  your  dentist  at 
regular  intervals. 

But  Pebeco  will  keep  your  mouth  fresh. 
It  will  keep  the  teeth  clean,  and  it  will  check 
the  condition  known  as  "Acid-Mouth,"  which 
destroys  teeth.  The  cost  of  one  good  cigar 
will  keep  a  man  supplied  with  Pebeco  Tooth 
Paste  for  weeks. 

LEHN  &  FINK,  Inc. 

635  Greenwich  Street,  New  York 
Caoadian  Agents:  Harold  F.  Ritchie  &  Co.,  Limited/JO  McCaul  St.,  Toronto 

Also  makers  of  Lysol  Disinfectant,  Lysol  Shaving  Cream, 
and  Lysol  Toilet  Soap 
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Have  You 
•^'Acid-Mouth*' 

? 

It  Is  Thought  To  Be    the 
Chief  Cause  of  Tooth  Decay 

These  Test  Papers  Will  Tell  You 

—Sent  Free  With   10-Day 

Trial  Tube  of  Pebeco 

There  are  probably  many  causes  that 
contribute  to  decay  of  the  teeth,  but 
dental  authorities  seem  to  agree  that  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  decay  results 
from  over-acidity  of  the  mouth.  You  can 
easily  tell  if  you  have  "  Acid-Mouth," 
and  also  see  how  Pebeco  tends  to  counter- 
act this  tooth-destroying  condicion,  by 
the  simple  and  interesting  experiment  with 
the  test  papers,  which  we  will  gladly  send 
to  ycu  upon  request. 

Moisten  a  blue  Litmus  Test  Paper  on 
your  tongue.  If  it  turns  pink,  you  have 
"  Acid-Mouth."  Brush  your  teeth  with 
Pebeco  and  make  another  test.  The  paper 
will  not  change  color,  thus  demonstrating 
how  Pebeco  helps  to  counteract  "  Acid- 
Mouth." 

Just  send  a  post-card  for  Free  Test 
Papers  and  10-Day  Trial  Tube  of  Pebeco. 
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Xorddeutsehe-Lloyd  the  shares  in  tht< 
Woerinann  and  the  German  East-African 
lines.  A  year  hiter  he  swallowed  up,  ships, 
warehouses,  and  all,  the  old-estalilished 
firm  of  coal  merchants.  H.  W.  lleidniann, 
which  had  been  trading  in  Hamburg  since 
1848.  Hamburg  evidently  took  his  fancy 
and  filled  his  pockets,  for  in  19 IS  the 
Hamburg  Trade  Register  recorded  tlm 
foundation  of  a  Hugo  Stinnes  company  for 
overseas  tradt>  with  a  capital  of  r>,(MK),(KKJ 
marks,  in  which  one  of  his  sons,  Hugo, 
junior,  takes  an  active  part.  Nor  w-as  that 
all.  He  bought  the  Rathaus  Hotel  and 
the  Hamburger  Hof,  which  is  so  finely 
situated  on  the  famous  Jungfernstieg. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  and  many  other 
activities  tiie  armistice  came  and  the  revo- 
lution suddenly  broke  out.  Stinnes  never 
for  a  moment  lost  his  head.  At  first  he 
made  overtures  to  the  Democrats  and 
sought  to  put  himself  on  good  terms  witli 
his  workmen  by  encouraging  trade-unions 
and  by  promising  higher  wages.  After 
all.  why  not?  Coal  was  fetching  high 
prices,  and  Stinnes,  with  a  Vespasian- 
like disregard  of  the  sources  of  his  wealth, 
was  quite  ready  to  turn  from  being  war- 
profiteer  to  a  revolution-profiteer.  Money 
came  pouring  in  in  the  form  of  compensa- 
tion for  his  undertakings  liquidated  abroad, 
for  his  ships. 

He  began  buying  again.  One  day  it  was 
a  motor-manufactory  in  Charlottenburg; 
the  next  day  the  magnificent  Esplanade 
Hotel.  Then  came  the  turn  of  the  press. 
He  acquired  the  semiofficial  German 
Gazette,  the  Munchuer  Neueste  Nachrichten, 
and  a  host  of  other  newspapers,  estimated 
at  between  sixty  and  one  hundred  in 
number.  Paper-factories  also  fell  into  his 
possession,  and  a  quantit}^  of  printing 
establishments,  for  Stinnes  likes  what  the 
Americans  call  a  "vertical"  trust. 

Where  is  it  all  going  to  end?  A  tech- 
nical journal  the  other  day  gave  some  re- 
markable figures  showing  the  extent  to 
which  the  German  heavy  industry  has 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  few  industrial 
magnates.  At  the  head  of  the  list  comes 
the  Stinnes  foundation,  the  "Rhein-Elbe- 
Union-Bochumer-Verein-Siemens-Schuck- 
ert,"  wath  a  share  capital  of  615,000,000 
marks,  which  in  1919  disposed  of  over 
15.8  per  cent,  of  the  total  coal-production 
and  over  13.1  per  cent,  of  the  total  coke- 
production  in  Rhineland-Westphalia.  The 
company  owns  twenty-eight  furnaces  in 
addition  to  other  vast  properties.  The 
second  largest  concern  is  the  Klockner 
group,  with  a  capital  of  about  135,000,000 
marks,  which  in  1919  produced  2.3  million 
tons  of  coal  and  some  800,000  tons  of 
coke.  Third  is  the  Stumm  group,  with 
a  capital  of  123,000,000,  and  a  production 
in  1919  of  about  1.3  million  tons  of  coal 
and  360,000  tons  of  coke. 

In  addition  to  these  three  great  groups 
are  also  the  wealthy  concerns  such  as  the 
Thyssen  group,  the  Haniel  group,  and 
the  Roechling  concern,  which  latter  alone 
has  a  capital  of  30,000,000  marks.  No 
wonder  that  these  gigantic  figures  fill 
the  German  proletariat  with  indignation, 
envy,  and  dismay,  and  that  their  leaders 
are  not  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  plans 
draw'U  up  by  Herr  Stinnes  and  company 
as  an  alternative  to  their  pet  scheme  for 
the  socialization  of  the  coal  and  other  key 
industries.  For  where,  indeed,  is  all  this 
going  to  end? 

Hugo  Stinnes  is  still  a  young,  energetic 


man  of  fifty,  suiTounded  by  a  staff  of  able 
colleagues  and  i)artners.  He  is  always 
strengthening  his  position.  One  of  his 
private  secretaries  is  a  clever  intelligence 
otticer  formerly  with  the  Ijiittwitz  Corps. 
One  of  his  managers  is  a  man  who  fougiil  a 
lawsuit  with  such  skill  and  determination 
against  him  that  Stinnes  took  him  pronii)t- 
ly  into  his  service.  People  are  eagerly 
asking  with  what  ultimate  object  all  this 
colossal  W(>alth  is  being  incessantly  pih^l  up. 
Does  his  pres<>nt  association  witli,  and 
financing  of,  the  Volkspartei  nn'an  that 
Slinn(>s  is  preparing  to  bring  back  tlu! 
Monarchy?  Is  not  the  ])resence  of  Hin- 
denburg  and  Ludendorfl"  at  the  launching 
a  few  days  ago  of  one  of  his  ships  a  sign 
that  Stinnes  is  beginning  to  show  his 
l)olitical  hand?  Such  s])eculations  are 
part  of  the  daily  gossip  of  Germany.  But 
as  yet  all  is  surmise.  Few,  probably, 
even  of  his  intimates  know  what  is 
really  at  the  back  of  Stinnes's  mind.  He 
will  act  when  the  time  has  come,  and  not 
a  day  sooner. 


UNAPPRECIATED    DARKNESS— Su])- 

I)ose  after  going  to  a  store  and  buying  a 
dozen  of  oranges  you  found  that  they  had 
given  you  onlj'  eight  altho  you  had  paid 
for  a  whole  dozen.  What  would  you  do? 
asks  a  writer  in  Power  Plant  Engineering 
(Chicago).  Well,  by  the  great  horn  spoon, 
he  answers,  we'd  go  back  and  get  the  other 
four  or  else  lick  the  storekeeper!  He 
continues: 

"And  now  for  the  sake  of  further  illus- 
tration, suppose  that  you  went  into  a  mo- 
tion-picture theater  and  were  forced  to  sit 
in  absolute  darkness  (with  a  dark  screen) 
for  about  twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  Would 
you  register  a  complaint?  You  say  you 
would?  Well,  we  guess  you  wouldn't. 
Because  that's  just  exactlj'  what  happens 
every  time  one  goes  to  the  movies.  PVom 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  of  every  hour 
that  we  spend  there,  we  sit  in  absolute 
darkness,  but  we  don't  complain  in  the 
least — because  we  do  not  realize  it.  This 
is  due  to  a  defect  of  the  eye — a  fortunate 
defect,  however,  for  upon  it  is  built  the 
success  of  the  entire  motion-picture  indus- 
try. When  we  look  at  an  object  and  then 
suddenly  have  that  object  drawn  away  from 
our  field  of  vision,  the  picture  of  the  object 
persists  in  our  eye  for  a  very  short  time 
afterward.  This  peculiar  property  of  the 
eye  is  known  as  the  persistence  of  vision. 
In  the  motion-picture  projector,  approxi- 
mately sixteen  separate  pictures  pass  be- 
hind the  lens  every  second.  These,  how- 
ever, do  not  pass  through  smoothly  but 
rather  in  a  series  of  jerks.  Each  picture 
occupies  a  position  in  the  field  of  the  lens 
for  a  short  interval  of  time  while  the 
shutter  is  open.  Then,  as  the  shutter 
closes,  the  film  is  suddenlj'  jerked  down  so 
as  to\bring  the  next  picture  into  the  field 
of  the  lens.  The  interval  of  darkness 
(when  the  shutter  is  clo.sed),  however,  is 
very  much  shorter  than  the  time  during 
which  the  picture  is  shown.  It  is  so  short, 
in  fact,  that  the  image  of  one  picture  has 
not  died  awaj'  in  our  eyes  before  the  next 
succeeding  picture  appears.  Thus,  we  see 
it  as  a  continuous  picture,  endowed  with 
motion  due  to  the  progressive  translation 
of  the  objects  on  the  film.  Since  the  dark 
periods  are  about  one-third  as  long  as  the 
periods  of  illumination,  twenty  minutes 
'out  of  every  hour  we  look  at  the  pictures 
are  spent  in  total  darkness.  Since  we  can't 
detect,  it  however,  we  don't  mind  and  let 
it  go  at  that.     Ignorance  is  bliss." 


Neptune 

could  still  use 
the  brush, Tom! 

A  little  salt  water  bath  wouldn't 
loosen  a  single  bristle,  though 
the  razor  may  have  been  a  bit 
rusty.  But,  on  the  level  now, 
to  make  them  worth  while, 
shouldn't  some  of  you  have 
"staked"  the  old  chap  to  a 
good  pair  of  scissors,  as  well  ? 


Box  702.  Williams,  Arizona 
March  30.  1920 

Rubberset  Company, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Gendemen : 

"May  1  not"  add  my  testimonial 
to  your  others  on  Rubberset  serv- 
ice?  Am  sorry  1  cant  send  the 
brush  on  to  you,  but  that  is  im- 
possible, since  it  went  down  with 
the  Tuscania  when  she  was  tor- 
pedoed off  the  Irish  Coast  in 
February.  1918. 

I  had  my  Rubberset  for  ten  years. 
Thru   college,  in   the   southern  log- 
ging camps,  the  mountains  of   the 
west,      and     the      Canadian      lake 
country.    We  were  inseparable.    In 
warm  water  or  cold,  soft  or  hard- 
yes,  even  in  coffee— my  brush  lived 
up    to    its    reputation.    Never  loos- 
ened;    always    ready.       With     its 
companion   razor,  it  was  one  of  the 
most    prized     possessions    lost    on 

our  ship. 

Mayhap  Old  Neptune,  if  he  has 
taken  to  shaving,  is  using  it  today 
in  the  Irish  Sea.  If  so,  1  know  he's 
getting  satisfaction  and  need  fear 
no  "brush  baldness."  1  wish  him 
well. 

Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed)    THOMAS  P.  REID 

/This  is  No.  27  of  a  series  of  ads\ 
\   /VOT"  written  by  our  ad  man   / 


LATHER  ^^2~ZZ^:m'"'m^^  PAINT 
HAIR  ESDI  ICSUPC  VARNISH 
TOOTH      Dr^U^n^^      STUCCO 

everi/  bristle  gripped  EVEPLASWGLY  in  hard  rubber! 
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\_ltitroductory  Note.'^ — The  realism  of  the 
New  Edison  is  so  perfect  that  this  wonderful 
instrument  brings  the  full  benefits  of  music 
into  every  home. 

In  this  interview,  Mr.  Edison  explains,  in 
his  characteristic  way,  why  this  perfect 
realism  causes  him  to  be  exceedingly  careful 
in  his  selection  of  artists. 

Mr.  Edison  also  makes  plain  that  the  New 
Edison  (in  addition  to  Re-Creating  music 
in  conjunction  with  Edison  Re-Creations) 
plays  the  talking  machine  records  of  all  the 
principal  talking  machine  manufacturers.    The 

HE  object  of  an  inventor,  attempting  to  pro- 
duce a  phonograph,  should  be  to  achieve  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  realism.  That  has 
constantly  been  my  goal,  and,  as  is  now  well  known, 
we  have  succeeded  to  a  point  where  our  phonograph 
reproduces,  or  Re- Creates,  the  human  voice  and 
other  forms  of  music,  with  such  fidelity  to  the  original 
that  the  most  sensitive  ears  are  unable  to  distinguish 
any  difference.  Our  success  in  registering  and  emit- 
ting every  quality  of  the  human  voice  has  revealed 
some  rather  remarkable  facts. 


^erfeciions  Oi 
voice 


New  Edison  lends  improved  tone  quality  to 
these  talking  machine  records.  If  you  have 
a  favorite  artist,  who  does  not  record  for  the 
Edison  Laboratories,  you  should  certainly 
hear  him  on  the  New  Edison. 

Some  five  hundred  Edison  dealers  have 
equipped  themselves  with  Turn-Tables,  on 
which  they  have  placed  the  New  Edison  and 
various  well-known  talking  machines.  This 
Tum-Table  permits  each  instrument  to  be 
played  in  the  same  position,  in  the  same 
room,  so  that  an  absolutely  scientific  compari- 
son can  be  made. 

"I  have  collected,  through  my  agents  in  Europe 
and  America,  phonographic  voice  trials  by  approxi- 
mately 3800  singers.  Of  these,  there  are  but  22  who 
sing  pure  notes,  without  extraneous  sounds  and  the 
almost  universal  tremolo  effect.  A  singer's  trill  is 
quite  a  different  thing  from  a  tremolo.  A  trill  can  be 
and  is  controlled  by  the  brain,  but  a  tremolo  is  not 
within  brain  control  and,  so  far,  there  has  been  no 
means  found  for  correcting  it.  Most  singers  cannot 
sustain  a  note,  without  breaking  it  up  into  a  series  of 
chatterings,  or  tremolos.    The  number  of  waves  varies 
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from  two  per  second  to  as  high  as  twelve.  When  at 
the  latter  rate,  the  chatter  can  just  be  heard  and  is 
not  particularly  objectionable.  When  at  a  slower 
rate,  it  is  very  objectionable. 

Fatti  Had  Pure  Notes 

*'If  this  detect  could  be  eliminated,  nothing  would 
exceed  the  beauty  of  the  human  voice,  but,  until  this 
is  done,  there  will  be  only  a  few  singers  in  a  century, 
who  can  emit  pure  notes  in  all  registers.  Patti,  for 
example,  was  conspicuous  for  emitting  pure  notes,  ex- 
cept in  the  lower  part  ot  her  scale,  and  she  was  always 
reluctant  to  sing  a  song  requiring  the  use  of  her  lower 
register. 

"The  ordinary  talking  machine  gives  so  incomplete 
and  imperfect  a  reproduction 
of  a  singer's  voice  that  the 
natural  defects  of  such  voice 
become  relatively  unimpor- 
tant, because  the  defects  in 
the  talking  machine  are  so 
much  greater  than  the  de- 
fects in  the  singer's  voice. 
However,  in  the  case  of 
our  phonograph,  the  defects 
in  a  singer's  voice  become 
very  apparent,  because  we 
reveal  his  voice,  exactly  as 
it  is.  Our  phonograph  ap- 
plies the  acid  test  to  the 
human  voice.  There  are 
no  realistic  stage  settings 
and  no  dramatic  action  to 
key  our  emotions  to  a  pitch 
that  renders  us  tolerant  of 
imperfect  singing.  The  im- 
pressive stage  appearance 
and  histrionic  ability  of  the 
artist  are  lost  upon  us  be- 
cause we  cannot  see  him. 

Opera  A  rtists  in  Concert 
••The  opera  artist  has  somewhat  the  same  problem 
when  he  appears  in  concert  work.  Lacking  the  stage 
picture  and  trappings  of  the  opera,  the  grand  opera 
star  frequently  fails  on  the  concert  platform,  because 
of  vocal  defects,  which  are  obscured  in  his  appearances 
on  the  opera  stage.  Needless  to  say,  the  test,  which 
our  new  phonograph  imposes,  is  njany  times  more 
severe  than  that  of  concert  work. 

"The  emotional  effects  and  consequent  benefits  of 
music  are  well  known.  Through  the  agency  of  our 
new  phonograph,  and  because  of  its  realism,  I  can 
produce  the  same  effects  as  would  result  from  the 
original  music,  provided  I  use  artists,  who  emit  pure 
tones  and  have  artistic  potentialities,  whicharefullyfelt 
by  the  listener,  even  though  he  does  not  see  the  artists. 
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"I  instruct  my  agents,  when  listening  to  an  artist, 
in  opera  or  concfrt,  to  close  their  eyes,  in  order  to 
approximate  as  nearly  as  possible  the  conditions  under 
which  the  phonograph  will  be  heard. 

No  Truly  Perfect  Voice 
"The  foregoing  will,  I  think,  make  plain  why  I  am 
unwilling  to  let  an  artist  do  serious  work  for  my  new 
phonograph,  unless  his  voice  is  free  from  objection- 
able defects.  I  have  not  as  yet  encountered  the  truly 
perfect  voice,  but  I  endeavor  to  obtain  voices  that  are 
as  nearly  perfect  as  possible;  and,  no  matter  how  great 
an  artist's  reputation  may  be,  I  will  not  record  him 
if  his  voice  is  below  my  standards. 

"Even   artists,   whose   voices    meet  my  standards, 

frequently  are  not  in  suf- 
ficiently good  voice  to  sus- 
tain the  acid  test  of  our 
phonograph.  The  fact  that 
an  artist  is  in  good  enough 
voice  to  appear  in  opera  or 
concert,  without  evoking 
criticism,  does  not  neces- 
sarily signify  that  our  pho- 
nograph will  not  reveal  that 
he  is  actually  in  poor  voice. 
We  cancel  many  recording 
dates  for  this  cause.  I  be- 
lieve this  practice  is  unusual 
elsewhere.  The  reason  for 
this  is  obvious,  since,  if  the 
reproduction  is  inadequate 
and  imperfect,  voice  defects, 
due,  for  example,  to  a  cold, 
are  not  likely  to  be  de- 
tected in  the  reproduction. 

Admires  Stage 
Personality 

"I  wish  most  emphat- 
ically to  say  that  I  have  every  admiration  for  the 
peculiar  gifts  of  the  singer,  whose  stage  presence,  or 
physical  charm,  enables  him,  or  her,  to  achieve  a 
great  reputation,  despite  the  handicap  of  an  inferior 
voice,  but  I  hope  no  one  will  expect  me  to  record 
such  voices.  I  realize  that  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  historic  interest  in  collecting — much  as  one  collects 
mementos  for  a  memory  book — the  records  of  cele- 
brated artists,  irrespective  of  whether  their  records 
are  truly  agreeable  to  the  ear,  and  I  am  very  glad  that 
the  records  of  all  the  principal  talking  machine  com- 
panies can  be  played  on  the  New  Edison,  with  the 
best  possible  results.  Anyone,  desiring  the  talking 
machine  records  of  artists,  who  do  not  make  record- 
ings for  me,  will  find  that  such  records  (unless  they 
contain  extraordinary  faults)  are  given  increased 
musical  value  by  our  new  phonograph." 


-NEW  EDISON 

^^iKe plkoixoarapK  with  a  s'oul^^ 
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When  you  buy  screening  you  nat- 
urally want  it  to  be  good  looking, 
easy  to  see  through — to  admit  plenty 
of  light  and  air.  But  unless  you  buy 
Monel  metal  screens  for  your  doors, 
windows  and  porch  you  will  always  be 
paying  toll  to  rust. 

Monel  metal 

never  rusts 

The  work  that  screening  must  do  is 
not  easy.  It  is  subjected  to  all 
weather — rain  and  snow — is  coated 
with  ice — is  baked  by  the  sun.  Paint 
or  other  surface  protection  chips  and 
peels  off  and  the  underneath  metal 
wires  corrode.  Excepting  Monel,  all 
screening  materials  eventually  corrode. 

Monel  metal  screening 
earns  its  first  cost 
with  interest 

Monel  metal  costs  more  on  the  square 
foot  basis  than  any  other  screening 
materials,  but  that  is  more  than  offset 
by  the  fact  that  replacements  are 
necessary  but  once  in  a  great  while. 
That  eliminates  labor  costs — the  big- 
gest item  in  screen  renewals.  Monel 
metal  screens  put  up  nine  years  ago 
on  a  seaside  cottage  at  Chadwick, 
N.  J.,  are  stdl  up,  good  as  new.  Sea 
fogs  and  salt  spray  even,  do  not  injure 
Monel   metal   screening. 

Monel  first  won 

industrial  favor 

Leading  engineers  and  manufacturers 
of  power  plant  and  chemical  ap- 
paratus standardize  on  Monel  for 
duties  that  demand  strength,  rust  and 
acid  resistance.  They  use  Monel  metal 
to  assure  long,  continuous  service. 

The 
International  Nickel  Company 
43  Exchange  Place  New  York 

The   International   Nickel   Company 
of  Canada,    Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario 

The  name  Monel  identifies  the  natural  nickel 
alloy — 67%  nickel,  28%  copper  and  5%  other 
metals  —  produced  by  The  International 
Nickel  Company.  Monel  metal  products  in- 
clude Monel  blocks,  Monel  rods,  Monel 
castings,  Monel  wire,  Monel  strip  stock, 
Monel  sheet,  etc. 


REVIEWS  -OF -NEW- BOOKS 


SPEEDING  THROUGH   HISTORY   WITH   H.  G.  WELLS 


"  Yet  I  doubt  not  through  the  ages  one 
increasing  purpose  runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with 
the  process  of  the  suns." 

AFTER  all,  it  is  to  assert  this  increasing 
purpose,  to  demonstrate  the  widening 
of  men's  thoughts,  that  H.  G.  Wells  writes 
his  history.  Were  nothing  more  attempted 
than  to  tell  "the  whole  story  of  life  and 
mankind"  in  "one  continuous  narrative," 
as  promised  in  the  introduction,  the  result 
would  be  a  valuable  text-book,  but  it  would 
not  be  the  most-talked-of  serious  book  of 
the  winter.  Here  is  more  than  history, 
here  is  a  philosophy  of  life,  here  is  elaborate 
explanation  of  the  origins  of  ideas  and  in- 
stitutions, here  is  an  attempt  to  penetrate 
the  darkness  of  the  future.  The  warring 
nations  and  alien  races  which  compose 
mankind  are  seen  striving,  now  consciously, 
now  blindly,  toward  world-unity.  Man's 
Golden  Age  awaits  him  in  the  future.  It 
is  not  to  be  reached  at  a  single  bound. 
Indeed,  most  efforts  to  achieve  unity  and 
peace  have  been  sad  and  sickening  failures, 
sometimes  because  of  the  weaknesses  of 
man-made  machinery,  sometimes  because 
of  the  unworthiness  of  the  so-called  great, 
at  times  of  world  crisis.  To-day  we  are 
still  aghast  at  what  seemed  a  plunge  back 
into  barbarism.  Yet  how  lightly  these 
failures  of  civilization  weigh  in  the  balance 
against  our  swift  eight-thousand-year  rise 
from  savagery,  the  500,000  years  during 
which  man  was  evolving  from  the  brute, 
and  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  years  since 
life  first  came  to  this  planet! 

And  so  "The  Outline  of  History"  (Mac- 
millan)  Ix'gins  with  the  first  faint  stirrings 
of  life  upon  this  already  age-old  earth. 
Diagrams,  maps,  and  pictures  help  us  to 
realize  the  development  from  one  geologic 
])eriod  to  another,  and  the  accepted  scien- 
tific theories  of  evolution  and  of  the  origin 
of  man  are  carefully  presented.  Finally, 
after  fishes  and  reptiles  and  mammals,  a 
little  matter  of  40,000  years  ago,  toward 
the  end  of  the  Fourth  Glacial  Age,  the  first 
trtie  men  appear  in  Europe,  not  ape-men, 
but  creatures  with  brain  cases  and  hands, 
teeth  and  necks,  practically  like  ours. 
Men  learn  to  use  tools  and  weapons,  to 
sc  w  and  reap,  to  make  clothing  and  dig  out 
or  erect  shelters.  Living  becomes  almost 
comfortable.  Man's  thoughts  reach  out; 
he  develops  traditions,  tabus,  and  vague 
religious  ideas,  centering  about  the  sun,  the 
stars,  and  what  Mr.  Wells  calls  "the  old 
man"  of  the  tribe  or  family. 

Geographical  barriers  divide  mankind 
and  races  develop.  But  the  lines  of  racial 
demarcation  are  confused  by  man's  pro- 
pensity to  wander  and  to  interbreed. 
Some  time  previous  to  5000  B.C.,  while  the 
most  of  mankind  lead  nomadic  lives,  a 
civilization  with  cities  dawns  in  Egypt, 
Mesopotamia,  and  China.  Kings  and 
priests,  the  palace  and  the  temple,  become 
part  of  the  story,  and  there  is  a  beginning 
of  division  into  classes,  which  in  India 
grew  into  the  rigid  caste  system. 

These  civilizations  leave  a  record  behind 
them,  for  man  has  learned  to  write.  Before 
real  writing  came  the  picture-writing  of  the 
caveman.  The  Chinese  mind,  in  its  own 
peculiar  way,  worked  out  from  this  the  exist- 
ing complex  system  of  ideographs,  picto- 
graphs  and  phonograms.  This  fact  had  an 
important  bearing  on  world  history,  for  it 


is  probably  "the  complexity  of  her  speech 
and  writing  more  than  any  other  imagin- 
able cause  that  has  made  China  to-day, 
politically,  socially,  and  individually,  a  vast 
pool  of  backward  people  rather  than  the 
foremost  power  in  the  whole  world."  But 
the  Western  peoples  did  this  thing  better. 
Picture-writing  became  conventionalized 
in  Mesopotamia,  because  it  had  to  be  done 
upon  clay  with  sharp-pointed  instruments, 
making  elaborate  drawing  impossible  and 
turning  curves  into  angles.  It  helped  these 
people  "greatly  to  learn  to  write  that  they 
had  to  draw  so  badly."  Alphabets  devel- 
oped out  of  the  picture-writing  and  syllable 
writing.  With  writing,  of  course,  history 
really  begins.  Traditions  are  flxt,  thought 
is  communicated  over  distance  and  pre- 
served for  future  generations,  and  an  in- 
strument for  unity  is  in  man's  grasp. 
Many  hundreds  of  years  later  the  next 
great  step  comes  with  the  invention  of 
printing,  by  which  writings  can  be  copied 
quickly  and  indefinitely  and  universal  edu- 
cation is  made  possible. 

Languages  and  alphabets  were  developed 
in  time  to  hand  on  the  great  gifts  given  to 
mankind  by  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks. 
The  real  Jewish  religion  really  developed 
after  the  Captivity,  we  are  told.  The  idea 
of  a  coming  Messiah  becomes  the  most 
vital  part  of  the  Jewish  faith.  The  Jews 
begin  to  think  of  their  Jehovah  as  the  one 
God  of  the  whole  earth  who  will  some  time 
establish  his  rule  throughout  the  universe. 
The  Hebrew  prophets  introduce  religion  as 
a  force  outside  the  formalities  of  the  temple, 
and  they  look  to  the  coming  of  a  Kingdom 
of  Heaven.  From  this  time  on  "there 
runs  through  human  thought,  now  weakly 
and  obscurely,  now  gathering  power,  the 
idea  of  one  rule  in  the  world  and  of  a  prom- 
ise and  possibility  of  an  active  and  splendid 
peace  and  happiness  in  human  affairs." 

What  the  Hebrews  did  for  the  soul  of 
man  the  Greeks  did  for  his  intellect. 
The  first  "democracy"  is  that  of  the  Greek 
cities.  After  the  Persian  wars  came  the 
classic  period  of  Greek  literature  and  phi- 
losophy. A  partial  explanation  of  this  re- 
markable outbreak,  of  creative  power  is 
that  a  number  of  citizens  of  Athens  lived 
for  the  better  part  of  the  generation  under 
conditions  which  in  all  countries  have  dis- 
posed men  to  produce  good  and  beautiful 
work;  "they  were  secure,  they  were  free, 
and  they  had  pride;  and  they  were  without 
that  temptation  of  apparent  and  unchal- 
lenged power  which  disposes  all  of  us  to 
inflict  wrongs  upon  our  fellow  men."  Mr. 
Wells  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  Athe- 
nians knew  what  they  were  about  when  they 
gave  Socrates  the  hemlock.  Plato's  was 
the  first  mind  to  respond  to  the  challenge 
of  "human  discord  and  the  misfit  of  human 
institutions"  by  planning  the  first  of  all 
Utopias.  Aristotle  was  the  father  of  sci- 
ence and  actually  had  the  modern  scien- 
tific view-point.  So  we  see  that  these 
Greeks  were,  after  all,  moderns.  They 
began  to  discuss  the  things  we  are  discuss- 
ing to-day.  "Mankind  is  growing  up," 
and  there  is  seen  in  Judea  and  Athens  the 
first  appeal  to  righteousness  and  to  truth 
"from  the  passions  and  confusions  and  im- 
mediate appearances  of  existence."  Hence- 
forth, the  history  of  the  world,  according  to 
Mr.  Wells,  is  chiefly  a  story  of  great  failures. 
With  the  philosophy  and  science  of  Greece 
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Up  from  the  bottom  of  the  Pacific 

xjL  LETTER  and  a  check  started  one  winter  night  in  1 910 
out  of  Cordova,  a  little  Alaskan  town.  The  ink  on  the  envelope 
and  the  letter  linked  someone  in  the  north  to  something  the 
C.  E.  Davis  Supply  Company  had  in  stock  in  Seattle;  his 
handwriting  on  the  check  gratified  these  wants. 

The  letter  left  Valdez  in  a  sack  in  the  hold  of  the  Yucatan. 
On  the  afternoon  of  February  1 7  the  Yucatan  stuck  her  nose 
into  a  whipping  blizzard,  rammed  an  iceberg,  and  sank. 

Passengers  and  crew  made  Chichagof  Island  in  the  boats. 
The  mails  were  saved. 

Most  of  the  addresses  on  those  soggyletters  were  washed  away. 

But  not  this  letter.  It  was  delivered,  and  the  check  was 
cashed,  for  they  were  written  in 

GARTER'S 


1  HE  address  was  as  clear,  the  check  as  valid,  as  the  day 
they  were  written. 
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and  the  ethics  of  Judaism  and  Christianity 
becoming  a  common  possession  of  mankind, 
and  with  successive  events  tending  toward 
world  unity,  that  unity  would  have  been 
accomplished  long  ago  but  for  the  inade- 
quacy of  certain  peoples  and  individuals 
when  opportunity  presented.  We  now 
meet  the  first  of  the  "heroes  of  history" 
who  failed  to  make  good.  Alexander  the 
Great,  Julius  Caesar,  Charlemagne,  Napo- 
leon, and  the  rest  are  but  "conspicuous 
adventurers,"  and  they  receive  less  atten- 
tion than  other  men  of  smaller  gifts  who 
are  deemed  more  truly  representative  of 
their  respective  peoples  or  epochs.  Alex- 
ander carved  out  an  empire  with  his  sword ; 
but  he  left  behind  nothing  permanent, 
partly  because  he  died  so  young,  but  chiefly 
because  he  was  not  a  statesman  but  simply 
a  hard-drinking  military  genius,  a  man  of 
colossal  vanity,  "to  whom  empire  was  no 
more  than  opportunity  for  egoistic  display." 

H.  G.  Wells  does  not  like  the  Romans. 
In  the  history  of  the  Republic  he  finds 
much  that  is  modern,  as,  for  instance,  the 
contests  between  aristocracy  and  commons, 
the  development  of  money  and  credit,  the 
professional  politicians,  and  the  political 
corruption.  But  in  spite  of  the  culture  at 
the  top,  the  Roman  world  was,  in  general, 
iUiterate  and  bloodthirsty  and  supersti- 
tious. Mr.  Wells  finds  fault  with  the 
Romans  for  not  inventing  printing — an  ac- 
cusation which  he  also  brings  against  the 
scholars  of  Alexandria — and  for  not  devel- 
oping a  decent,  efficient,  representative 
government.  Again  and  again  he  comes 
back  to  the  idea  that  "if  RepubUcan  Rome 
was  the  first  of  modern  self-governing  na- 
tional communities,  she  was  certainly  the 
'Neanderthal'  form  of  them."  Mr.  Wells's 
antipathy  to  everything  Roman  appears 
in  his  character  sketch  of  Cato  the  Censor, 
whom  he  considers  the  type  of  the  Roman 
of  the  Punic- War  period: 

"While  the  eleven-year-old  Hannibal 
was  taking  his  vow  of  undying  hatred, 
there  was  running  about  a  farmhouse  of 
Tusculum  a  small  but  probably  very  dis- 
agreeable child  of  two,  named  Marcus  Por- 
cius  Cato.  This  boy  lived  to  be  eighty- 
five  years  old,  and  his  ruling  passion  seems 
to  have  been  hatred  for  any  human  happi- 
ness but  his  own.  He  was  a  good  soldier, 
and  had  a  successful  political  career.  He 
held  a  command  in  Spain,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  cruelties.  He  posed  as  a 
champion  of  religion  and  public  morality, 
and  under  this  convenient  cloak  carried 
on  a  lifelong  war  against  everything  that 
was  3'oung,  gracious,  or  pleasant.  Who- 
ever roused  his  jealousy  incurred  his  moral 
disapproval.  He  was  energetic  in  the  sup- 
port and  administration  of  all  laws  against 
dress,  against  the  personal  adornment  of 
women,  against  entertainments  and  free 
discussion.  He  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
made  censor,  which  gave  him  great  power 
over  the  private  Uves  of  pubUc  people.  He 
was  thus  able  to  ruin  pubUc  opponents 
through  private  scandals.  He  expelled 
Manlius  from  the  Senate  for  giving  his 
wife  a  kiss  in  the  daytime  in  the  sight  of 
their  daughter.  He  persecuted  Greek  ht- 
erature,  about  which,  until  late  in  life,  he 
was  totally  ignorant.  Then  he  read  and 
admired  Demosthenes.  He  wrote  in  Latin 
upon  agriculture  and  the  ancient  and  lost 
virtues  of  Rome.  From  these  writings 
much  light  is  thrown  upon  his  qualities. 
One  of  his  maxims  was  that  when  a  slave 
was  not  sleeping  he  should  be  working. 
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Another  was  that  old  oxen  and  slaves 
should  be  sold  off.  He  left  the  war-horse 
that  had  carried  him  through  his  Spanish 
campaigns  behind  him  when  ho  returned 
to  Italy  in  order  to  save  freight.  He  hated 
other  people's  gardens,  and  cut  off  the 
supply  of  water  for  garden  use  in  Rome. 
After  entertaining  company,  when  dinner 
was  over  he  would  go  out  to  correct  any 
negligence  in  the  service  with  a  leather 
thong.  He  admired  his  own  virtues  very 
greatly,  and  insisted  upon  them  in  his  own 
Avritings.  In  his  old  age  Cato  became  las- 
civious and  misconducted  himself  with  a 
woman  slave.  Finally,  when  his  son  pro- 
tested against  this  disorder  of  their  joint 
household,  he  married  a  young  wife,  the 
daughter  of  his  secretarj-,  who  was  not  in 
a  position  to  refuse  his  ofler.  (What  be- 
came of  the  woman  slave  is  not  told. 
Probably  he  sold  her.)  This  compendium 
of  all  the  old  Roman  virtues  died  at  an 
advanced  age,  respected  and  feared." 

Mr.  Wells  naturally  takes  no  stock  in 
the  "demigod  theory"  of  Julius  Ctesar. 
Citsar's  "complications"  with  Cleopatra 
"mark  the  elderlj'  sensualist  or  sentimen- 
talist rather  than  the  master-ruler  of 
men,"  and  his  "divine  pretensions"  are 
"not  the  symptoms  of  great-mindedness, 
but  of  a  common  man's  megalomania." 
The  Roman  Empire  of  Trajan  or  Marcus 
Aurelius  was  an  impressive  political  entity 
comprising  the  entire  Mediterranean  world. 
But  '"from  the  Rhine  to  the  Euphrates  all 
along  to  the  north  of  the  Alps  and  the 
Danube  and  the  Black  Sea  stretched  one 
continuous  cloud  of  nomadic  and  semi- 
nomadic  peoples  whom  the  statescraft  of 
Imperial  Rome  was  never  able  to  pacify 
and  eh-Hize  nor  her  military  science 
subdue."  The  Csesars  were  inadequate 
to  the  task  of  unifjdng  the  world,  altho 
they  succeeded  in  delaying  for  centu- 
ries the  oncoming  of  the  barbarians. 
Rome  failed  because  it  had  no  soul,  be- 
cause it  was  "colossally  ignorant  and  un- 
imaginative." It  "made  no  effort  to  teach 
or  train  or  A\dn  its  common  people  to  any 
conscious  participation  with  its  life." 
Science,  literatiire,  and  education  were 
"entrusted  to  the  care  of  slaves,  who  were 
bred  and  trained  and  sold  like  dogs  or 
horses ;  ignorant,  pompous,  and  base,  the  Ro- 
man adventurers  of  finance  and  property, 
who  created  the  empire,  lorded  it  with  a 
sense  of  the  utmost  security  while  their 
destruction  gathered  without  the  empire 
and  within."  While  "the  overtaxed  and 
overstrained  Imperial  machine"  of  Rome 
was  "staggering  toward  its  downfall,"  the 
parallel  empire  in  China  was  "consolidat- 
ing and  developing  a  far  tougher  and  more 
enduring  moral  and  intellectual  unity  than 
the  Romans  ever  achieved." 

Mr.  Wells  professes  to  write  as  if  his 
book  were  to  be  read  as  much  by  Hindus 
or  Moslems  or  Buddhists  as  by  Americans 
and  western  Europeans,  and  he  tries  to 
hold  the  religious  balance  level  without 
going  too  deeply  into  disputed  points. 
Christianity,  Buddhism,  and  Islam  are 
each  found  to  contain  essential  truths 
which  might  easily  be  combined  or  which 
might  alone  furnish  a  reasonable  basis  for 
a  unifying  world  religion.  Mr.  Wells  re- 
duces the  teachings  of  Jesus  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  fatherhood  of  God,  the  brother- 
hood of  man,  and  the  coming  of  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven.  But  this  simple  doctrine 
was  equivalent  to  the  proclamation  of  a 
moral,  social,  economic,  and  political  revo- 
lution. Paul  of  Tarsus  added  the  idea  of 
the  Atonement  as  an  explanation  of  Christ's 
crucifixion;  "he  found  the  Nazarenes  with 
a  spirit  and  hope,  and  he  left  them  Chris- 
tians   with    the    beginning    of    a    creed." 
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Christianity  spread  in  spite  of  persecutions 
until  the  Emperor  Constantine  put  the 
cross  and  the  Christian  monogram  upon 
the  shields  of  his  legionaries  in  312  a.d. 
In  a  few  centuries  the  leadership  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  had  been  accepted  by 
most  of  the  Christian  world.  The  Pope 
had  become  in  theory  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent in  practise  the  high  priest,  censor, 
judge,  and  divine  monarch  of  Christendom, 
Avhieh  in  the  West  extended  far  beyond 
the  utmost  range  of  the  old  empire.  The 
idea  grew  up  of  a  unified  Christendom  with 
a  common  loyalty  to  the  Church  and  its 
visible  head  and  "the  history  of  Europe 
from  the  fifth  century  onward  to  the  fif- 
teenth is  very  largely  the  history  of  the 
failure  of  this  great  idea  of  a  great  divine 
world-government  to  realize  itself  in 
practise." 

The  chapter  on  Buddhism  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  book.  We  read  that  some 
time  in  the  sixth  centurj'  b.c.  Siddhartha 
Gautama  Sakj^a  was  born  in  India.  A 
sudden  realization  of  the  tragedies  of  life 
made  him  turn  ascetic.  Study  and  ascet- 
icism not  giving  him  light,  he  left  his  five 
disciples  and  wandered  about  alone  till 
wisdom  came  to  him  under  the  Bo-tree. 
He  taught  his  revelation  and  became 
known  as  Buddha.  The  fundamental 
Buddhist  doctrine  tells  how  to  live  and 
act  and  speak  and  think  so  as  to  reach 
Nirvana,  or  soul-serenity,  by  overcoming 
man's  unworthy  desires  for  gratification  of 
the  senses,  for  personal  immortality,  and 
for  worldly  prosperity.  The  teaching  of 
history  "is  strictly  in  accordance  with  this 
ti'aching  of  Buddha, "  for  there  is  "no  social 
order,  no  security,  no  peace  or  happiness, 
no  righteous  leadership  or  kingship,  unless 
men  lose  themselves  in  something  greater 
than  themselves."  Buddhism  spread 
throughout  China,  .Japan,  and  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  It  became  extinct  in  India, 
tho  not  until  after  the  reign  of  the  great 
Buddhist  King  Asoka,  of  whom  the  his- 
torian says:  "Amid  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  names  of  monarchs  that  crowd 
the  columns  of  histories,  their  majesties, 
and  graciousnesses,  and  sovereignty,  and 
royal  highnesses,  and  the  Uke,  the  name  of 
Asoka  shines,  and  shines  almost  alone,  a 
star."  Buddhism  soon  degenerated  fron; 
its  early  simplicity.  An  intricate  theology 
was  introduced  with  a  multiplicity  of 
gods.  A  vast  accumulation  of  vulgar  mar- 
vels presently  sprang  up  about  the  mem- 
ory of  the  founder.  The  writer  accounts 
for  this  last  fact  by  remarking  that  "there 
seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  lies  that  honest 
but  stupid  disciples  will  tell  for  the  glory 
of  their  master  and  for  what  they  regard 
as  the  success  of  their  propaganda." 

The  founder  of  Islam  was  born  of  a  poor 
family  in  the  Arabian  city  of  Mekka  in 
570  A.D.  This  religion  spread  so  rapidly, 
partly  because  it  "was  pitted  against  the 
corrupted  Christianity  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury- and  against  the  decaying  tradition  of 
the  Zoroastrian  magi,"  and  partly  because 
as  religion  it  was  simple,  democratic,  priest- 
less,  and  full  of  spirit  of  kindliness,  gener- 
osity, and  brotherhood.  The  failure  of 
Islam  lay  largely  in  the  fact  that,  while  as 
religion  it  was  strong,  politically  it  had 
nothing  to  teach  the  world. 

When  the  Cross  and  the  Crescent  met  in 
the  first  of  those  romantic  and  picturesque 
but  futile  wars  known  as  the  Crusades,  the 
power  and  infiuence  of  the  papacy  was  at 
its    height.     A    hundred    years    later    the 


popes  had  lost  their  hold  upon  the  hearts 
of  princes — the  career  of  Frederick  II.  of 
German^'  being  a  case  in  point — and  the 
faith  and  conscience  of  the  common  people 
were  turning  against  a  merely  political  and 
aggressive  church.  The  final  result,  of 
course,  was  the  Reformation.  The  papacy 
had  failed  to  achieve  its  ideal  of  a  unified 
Christendom,  partly,  we  are  told,  because 
the  methods  of  electing  a  pope  kept  young 
and  vigorous  men  from  the  office. 

After  the  conquests  of  G  enghis  Khan  and 
Tamerlane  had  left  much  of  Asia  under  the 
rule  of  various  Mongol  dynasties,  and  after 
the  limits  of  Christendom  and  Moham- 
medanism had  been  roughly  fixt,  the  face 
of  Europe  began  to  assume  its  present 
form.  We  hear  little  in  this  history  about 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  which  is  consid- 
ered to  perform  a  most  futile  role  as  a 
unifying  influence.  Its  last  period  of  im- 
portance is  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  and 
when  this  Hapsburg  monarch  died  in  1558 
"the  greatness  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
died  with  him." 

The  rebirth  of  civilization  dates  from 
about  1500.  The  development  of  the  use 
of  paper  and  the  invention  of  printing 
help  to  popularize  education.  The  common 
man  begins  to  read.  Martin  Luther  (1483- 
1546)  sets  up  the  Bible  as  a  counter-au- 
thority to  the  Church.  ISIankind,  after 
more  than  a  thousand  years  consecrated 
to  fighting,  starts  again  to  think.  Aristo- 
telian logic,  long  supreme  in  medieval  uni- 
versities, is  challenged.  After  thinkers 
like  Abelard,  Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Duns  Seotus,  and  Occam,  comes 
Roger  Bacon,  with  his  modern  view-point. 
The  alchemists  and  the  astrologists  did 
their  bit,  and  suddenly,  with  the  sixteenth 
century,  western  Europe  broke  forth  with 
a  galaxj'^  of  names  that  outshine  the  scien- 
tific reputations  of  the  best  age  of  Greece 
— Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Copernicus,  Tycho 
Brahe,  Kepler,  Galileo,  Newton,  Francis 
Bacon,  and  Harvey. 

The  era  of  the  modern  state  begins. 
This  modern  state  appears  to  Mr.  Wells 
as  "a  tentative  combination  of  two  appar- 
ently contradictory  ideals.  The  idea  of  a 
community  of  faith  and  obedience,  such  as 
the  earliest  civilizations  undoubtedly  were, 
and  the  idea  of  a  commintity  of  will,  such  as 
were  the  primitive  political  groupings  of  the 
Nordic  and  Hunnish  peoples."  The  first 
phase  of  the  modern  state  is  the  ISIachia- 
vellian  monarehj' — the  France  of  Louis 
XIV.,  the  Spain  of  Philip  II.,  the  Prussia 
of  Frederick  the  Great.  "The  intellectual 
and  moral  development  of  the  Western 
mind"  and  the  drift  toward  Machiavellian 
monarchy  went  on  for  a  time  concuiTently. 
In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies they  began  to  clash.  The  discovery 
of  America,  the  establishment  of  a  great 
English-speaking  Federal  republic  in  the 
New  World,  and  finally  the  French  revolu- 
tion, also  had  a  part  in  bringing  the  end 
of  absolutism.  But,  according  to  Mr. 
Wells,  while  the  king  yields  to  cabinet  and 
parliament,  the  "Foreign  Office"  continues 
the  Machiavellian  tradition  and  the  divine 
right  of  kings  is  superseded  by  a  deifica- 
tion of  the  state.  To  this  sovereign  deity, 
"to  the  unitj'  of  'Italy,'  to  the  hegemony 
of  'Prussia,'  to  the  glory  of  'France,'  and 
the  destiny  of  'Russia,'"  Europe  has  "sac- 
rificed manj'  generations  of  possible  unity, 
peace,  and  prosperity,  and  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  men."  These  have  been  "the real 
and  living  gods  of  Europe."  And  j'et — 
"in  the  background  of  the  consciousness 
of  the  world,  waiting  as  the  silence  and 
moonlight  wait  above  the  flares  and 
shouts,  the  hurdy-gurdies  and  quarrels  of  a 
village  fair,  is  the  knowledge  that  all  man- 
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Medimm  . 

Oil  from  Nine  Garages 

And  no  t'wo  alike! 
The  high  cost  of  asking  merely  for  ''light/'  "medium"  or  "heavy''  oil 


A  MOTORIST  bought  nine 
■*■  ^  separate  quarts  of  oil  from  nine 
garages.  In  each  case  he  asked  for  a 
quart  of  "medium"  oil.  The  samples 
were  sent  to  us  for  analysis. 

No  two  tested  alike,  either  in  body 
or  character. 

A  vital  point  in  automobile  lubri- 
cation is  involved. 

Assume  that  one  of  these  "medi- 
um" oils  was  correct  for  that  man's 
car.  Then  in  body  the  other  eight 
were  certainly  incorrect.  Their  use 
would  lead  to  wasted  gasoline,  wasted 
oil,  loss  of  power  and  all  the  effects 
of  incorrect  lubrication. 

One  manufacturer's  "light"  is 
often  another's  "medium."  A  third 
manufacturer's  "medium"  may  be  a 
fourth  manufacturer's  "heavy."  No 
central  authority  sets  definite  standards 
for  oils  so  classed. 

Furthermore :    Under  the  heat  of 
service  many  so-called      heavy"   oils 
become   thinner  than 
many    so-called       medi- 
um" grades. 

The  motorist  who  buys 
oil  in  this  hit-or-miss  way 


is    certain    to    get    hit-or-miss    com- 
pression and  hit-or-miss  protection. 
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E  PRODUCE  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  in 
several  grades.  We  mark  these 
grades  with  letters  or  symbols — *'A", 
'«B",  "E",  "Arctic."  The  grade 
which  is  of  the  correct  body  and  charac- 
ter for  your  car  is  plainly  indicated  on  our 
Chart  of  Automobile  Recommendadons. 
To  use  any  other  grade  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloils  than  that  specified  for  your  car 
in  the  Chart  is  a  mistake. 

When  you  use  the  grade  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloils  specified  for  your  car  in  the 
Chart,  the  oil  in  your  crank-case  does  not 
vary  from  day  to  day  or  week  to  week. 
You  get  uniform  protection,  full  com- 
pression and  consistent  performance. 
You  get  true  economy  of  upkeep  and 
operating  costs. 

To  buy  your  oil  in  any  other  way  is 
to  invite  wasted  gasoline  and  other  un- 
necessary expenses. 

If  your  car  is  not  listed  on  the  partial 
Chart  to  the  right,  send  for  our  booklet, 
"Correct  Automobile  Lubrication," 
which  contains  the  com- 
plete Chart.  Or  consult 
the  complete  Chart  at  your 
dealer's. 

In  wrinng,  please  address 
our  nearest  branch. 


Mobiloils 

^  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 


Chart  of  Recommendations 

for  AUTOMOBILES 

(Abbreviated  Edlllon) 

Mobiloils 

v/  ^radf  for  tiuh  type  of  motor 

How  to  Read  the  Chart 

HF.   Correct   Grades  of   Gargoyle   Mobiloils   for 
engine  lubnc.nion  arc  specified  in  the  Chart  below. 
A  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 
B  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloii  "B'* 
E  means  (largoyle  Mobiloil  "K" 
Arc  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 
These  recommendations  cover  all  models  of  both 
passenger  and  commercial  vehicles  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

Where  different  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  are 
recommended  for  summer  and  winter  use.  the  winter 
recommendation  should  be  followed  during  the  ci^tirc 
period  when  freezing  temperatures  may  be  experienced. 
This  Chart  is  compiled  by  the  \'acuum  Oil  Com- 
pany's Board  of  Automotive  Engineers,  and  constitutes 
a  scientific  guide  to  Correct  Automobile  Lubrication. 

If  your  car  is  not  listed  m  this  partial  chart,  consult 
the  Chart  of  Recommendations  at  your  dealer's,  or 
send  for  booklet.  "Correct  Lubrication,"  which  lists 
the  Correct  (Jradcs  for  aH  cars. 


NAMES  OF 

AUTOM0BII,F.S  AND 

MOTOR  TRI  CKS 


ChalmeM  (6-4«) 

t&AO) 

All  OiKer  Model*.... 

Chandler  Sii     

Chevrolet  (8  cylinder)    

•■  .FA) 

(FB  4(  I  ion)    

AllOiher  Mn<)eU 
CtevHand 

Du"i"'Fiet'" 

Dodge  Bioiliei* 


r<dcfJ'MiMJclS.X)..., 

■■        (Special) 

"       All  Other  Model* 

Ford 

Franklin 

G,  M.C.  Truck* 

Grint  (6  cylinder) 

"     (Com  )  (Model  12) 

"      (     ■'     i  AllOiher  Model* 

Haynei  {6  cylinder) 

'■       (li  cylinder) 

Holme* 

Hudson  Super  Six 

"       All  Other  Model. 

Hupmobilc 

Jo^"n 

Kinfi  18  cylinder) 

KiaelKar  (Model  48) 

■■     (12  cylinder)     

"     All  Other  Model*   . 

Libeny.      -    

I.ocomobilc  .    

Luverne.  .  . 

Macc^r  (SX  ton) 

All  Other  Models 

Marmon 

Ma»well 

Mercer. .  .  -  ■ 

Mitchell  (6  cylinder) 

(8  cylinder) 

M"line-Knighi   

Monroe  (Model  M  2) 

■•       (    *■      M3) 

"       All  Other  ModeU 

Naih  (Quad  1        

"     (Modtl671) 

"     All  Other  Model* 

National  (6  cylinder) 

(12<yhn<leT) 

Nelton 

,  Noble 

Oakland  |8  cylinder) 

■•      AllOiher  McdcU    . 
Old  Hickory 

Oldsmobile  (4  cylinder) 

"  (6  cylinder) 

(8  cylinder) 

0*hko«h         . 

Overland 

Packard 

Paige  (6  cylinder) 

(Com   Eng.). 

•'     All  fhhet  Model* 

P,.n  I  Model  A) 

■■     lMr>dcl2S0) 

Peerlew  iScvlinder) 

'■  .     Another  Model*..., 

Pierce  Arrow      

"       (Com.)  (S  ton)  ,         . 
•'       (     •■    )  All  Other  Model 

Premier 

R  it  V  Knight 

Reo 

Rikcr 

Rock  Fall* 

Sanford..... 

Sa» 


Sctippt-Booih  (4  cylinder) .  . . 
•'  ■■      (6  &  8  cylinder) 

Stearn*- Knight 

Siudebaker 

Stud 

Tempbr 

t'niied  (Grand  Rapid*,)  (2^f  ton) 

OMton) 

(4  ton) 
"  "  "         Is  ion) 

'6n.nt 

"  All  Other  Models. 

,   Velie  (Model  34) 

"     (6  cylinder) 

"     (Com.)(Kton) 

"       AllOiher  Model*. 
Vim  (ModeU  22.  23  and  24)    . . 

"     (Model   2S) 

"     All  Other  Model* 

We»Uott 

White  (16  valve) 

"       (3  ion) 

All  Other  Models 

Willy  ».K  night 

Willys  Six 

Wmther  Si« 

(Com.) 

Winihet.Ma/win  (IViton) 

AllOiher  ModeU. 
Winton - . 


A  I   A 
A  lArc 


A      A 
Arc  lArc 


A  lArc 


Arc  lArc 

A  I   A 

Arc   Arc 


,rc  Arc 
A  I  A 
Arc  lArc 


Are,  Aff 
A  I  A 
,rc  JArc 

Arc.  Arc 


A      .*. 
Arc  Arc 

Arc  Arc 


A  I   A 

A    Ate 


Arc  Aic. 

A  'Arc. 

A  [  A 
Arc  Arc, 


Arc.jArc. 
A  I  a' 
A  iAtc! 


A  I  A 

A  i  A 
Arc  'Arc 


|A,c. 


H 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of 

kith-grade  lubricants  for  every  class  of  machinery. 

Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 


NEW  YORK,  US. A. 


M 


H 


Domestic  Branches:       New  York       Pittsburgh        AlinneapoUs        Des  Moines       Detroit        Indianapolis       Philadelphia        Cliicago       Boston        Kansas  City,  Kan. 
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THE  superiority  of  Lee  Cords  lies  in 
the  fact  that  each  strand  is  separa- 
ted from  its  neighbors  by  pure,  tough 
rubber.  Thus,  the  life  of  Lee  Cords 
is  guaranteed  to  meet  your  reasonable 
expectations. 

This  is  true,  also,  of  every  Lee  Tire, 
whether  regular  Fabric  or  Cord  or 
Puncture-proof. 

If  your  motoring  conditions  require 
the  added  protection  of  steel,  any  Lee 
dealer — and  there  are  Lee  representatives 
everywhere — will  show  you  why  Lee 
Puncture-proof  Tires  will  add  to  your 
motoring  satisfaction.  ' 

They  entirely  eliminate  puncture 
troubles  and  make  your  tire  purchases 
further  apart. 

All  Lee  Tires — whether  standard  or 
puncture-proof — are  built  in  both  Fabric 
and  Cord. 

All  Lee  dealers  are  competent  to  give 
you  expert  tire-selection  counsel. 

Look  for  the  "Lee"  name  in  your  telephone  book. 


LEE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

Executive  Offices  «— »  245  We^  55*''  Street 


LEE  tires 

smile 

at  miles 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 
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NEW   YORK    CITY 


FACTORIES 
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kind  is  one  brotherhood,  that  God  is  the 
universal  and  impartial  father  of  mankind, 
and  that  only  in  that  universal  service  can 
mankind  find  peace  or  peace  be  found  for 
the  troubles  of  an  individual  soul." 

The  French  Revolution  was  a  dramatic 
attempt  to  create  a  new  world.  It  failed, 
Mr.  Wells  believes,  chiefly  because  "the 
new  order  found  itself  confronted  with 
three  riddles,  which  it  was  quite  unpre- 
pared to  solve:  property,  currency,  and 
international  relationship."  After  the  Rev- 
olution came  Napoleon,  and  probably  no 
chapter  in  the  history  has  aroused  more 
discussion  than  the  one  dealing  with  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte.  Mr.  Wells  can  find  no 
beauty  or  greatness  in  the  Corsican.  This 
"dark,  little,  archaic  personage,  hard,  com- 
pact, capable,  unscrupulous,  imitative,  and 
neatly  viilgar,"  appears  at  one  of  the  crises 
of  history.  Had  this  man  been  endowed 
with  "any  profundity  of  vision,  any  power 
of  creative  imagination,  had  he  been  acces- 
sible to  any  disinterested  ambition,  he 
might  have  done  work  for  mankind  that 
would  have  made  him  the  very  sun  of 
history'." 

"There  lacked  nothing  to  this  great 
occasion  but  a  noble  imagination.  And, 
failing  that.  Napoleon  could  do  no  more 
than  strut  upon  the  crest  of  this  great 
mountain  of  opportunity  like  a  cockerel  on 
a  dunghijl.  The  figure  he  makes  in  historj' 
is  one  of  almost  incredible  self-conceit,  of 
vanity,  greed,  and  cunning,  of  callous  eon- 
tempt  and  disregard  of  all  who  trusted  him, 
and  of  a  grandiose  aping  of  Caesar,  Alex- 
ander, and  Charlemagne  which  would  be 
purely  comic  if  it  were  not  caked  over  with 
human  blood.  Until,  as  Victor  Hugo  said 
in  his  tremendous  way,  'God  was  bored 
by  him,'  and  he  was  kicked  aside  into  a 
corner  to  end  his  days,  explaining  and 
explaining  how  very  clever  his  worst  blun- 
ders had  been,  growling  about  his  dismal, 
hot  island,  shooting  birds,  and  squabbling 
meanly  with  an  underbred  jailer  who  failed 
to  show  him  proper  'respect.'" 

In  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies, the  new  scientific  theories,  the  me- 
chanical revolution — which  may  be  called 
man's  new  mastery  over  forces  and  sub- 
stances— and  the  concurrent  industrial  rev- 
olution, brought  new  ideas  in  the  realm  in 
economics  and  politics  and  also  in  that  of 
religion.  Robert  Owen  and  Karl  Marx 
laid  the  foundations  of  modern  Socialism. 
In  the  religious  world  the  writings  of  the 
geologists  and  finally  the  statement  of  the 
theory  of  evolution  by  Darwin  shook  the 
belief  of  the  new  generations  in  the  formal 
Christianity  of  their  fathers.  We  may  be 
coming  to  a  reconstruction  and  simplifica- 
tion of  Christianity,  and  the  decline  of 
faith  may  have  been  merely  "a  cleansing  of 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  from 
theological  and  ceremonial  accretions." 

Politically,  the  nineteenth  century  was 
marked  by  the  continued  development  of 
nationalism  and  the  rise  of  imperialism. 
The  "nation"  is  characteristically  defined 
as,  "in effect,  any  assembly,  mixture,  or  con- 
fusion of  people  which  is  afflicted  by  a  For- 
eign Office  of  its  own  in  order  that  it  should 
behave  collectively  as  if  it  alone  constituted 
humanity."  According  to  Wells,  the  creed 
of  imperialism  is  that  "a  powerful  and  ad- 
vanced nation  is  conceded  the  right  to 
dominate  a  group  of  other  less  advanced 
nations,  or  less  politically  developed  na- 
tions,  or   peoples   whose   nationality   was 


still  undeveloped,  vrho  were  expected,  by 
the  dominating  nation,  to  be  grateful  for 
its  protection  and  dominance." 

The  natural  development  of  a  civiliza- 
tion based  on  nationalism  and  imperialism 
was  the  armed  peace  of  the  opening  years 
of  the  twentieth  century,  and  a  growing 
rivalry  between  the  Gernum  and  British 
empires.  In  1914  came  the  ine\itable  de- 
iiouetnent,  the  Great  War,  with  its  accom- 
paniments of  submarine  iighting,  aircraft, 
tanks,  high  explosives,  and  trench  warfare. 
Russia  threw  otf  the  Romanofs  and  began 
to  experiment  with  Communism.  Ger- 
many and  Austria  dismissed  the  Hohen- 
zollerns  and  Hapsburgs. 

The  year  after  the  war  the  world  was 
"like  a  man  who  has  just  had  a  ^-ital  sur- 
gical operation  roughly  performed."  Na^ 
tions  which  had  met  the  demands  of  war 
found  themselves  unable  to  solve  those  of 
peace.  The  story  of  peace  turns  upon  the 
adventure  of  President  Wilson,  "of  his  rise 
to  predominant  importance  in  the  world's 
hopes  and  attention,  of  his  failure  to  jus- 
tify to  that  predominance."  The  Four- 
teen Points  marked  a  new  epoch  in  human 
affairs.  For  some  months  "the  whole 
world  was  lit  by  faith  in  Wilson."  The 
reasons  for  the  American's  President's 
"failure"  are  set  down  as  follows  by  Mr. 
Wells,  and  form  an  interesting  contrast  to 
broader  explanations  advanced  by  General 
Smuts  and  others  as  ;Mr.  Wilson  retired 
from  public  life: 

"He  remained  the  President  represent- 
ing the  American  Democratic  party  when 
circumstances  conspired  to  make  him  the 
representative  of  the  general  interests  of 
mankind.  He  made  no  attempt  to  forget 
party  issues  for  a  time,  and  to  incorporate 
with  himself  such  great  American  leaders 
as  ex-President  Roosevelt,  ex-President 
Taft,  and  the  like.  He  did  not  draw  fully 
upon  the  moral  and  intellectual  resources 
of  the  States;  he  made  the  whole  issue  too 
personal,  and  he  surrounded  himself  with 
merely  personal  adherents.  And  a  stiU 
graver  error  was  his  decision  to  come  to  the 
Peace  Conference  himself.  ...  It  is  so 
easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event,  and  to 
perceive  that  he  should  not  have  come 
over." 

And  so  the  Great  War  was  followed  by 
the  "Petty  Peace"  setting  up  the  "flimsy 
League,"  and  the  "Outline  of  History"  is 
brought  down  to  our  own  times.  The 
world,  "ftTacked  by  war,  disillusioned  by 
peace,  looks  almost  hopelessly  toward  the 
future.  But  the  historian  of  failures  be- 
comes a  prophet  of  good  tidings.  What 
of  the  future?  For  one  thing,  "  nationaUsm 
as  a  god  must  follow  the  tribal  gods  to 
Umbo."  A  great  religious  re\aval  may 
emerge,  "of  a  simplicity  and  scope  to  draw 
together  men  of  alien  races  and  now  dis- 
crete traditions  into  one  common  and  sus- 
tained way  of  living  for  the  world's  ser- 
vice." Mr.  Wells  sees  little  hope  in  the 
present  League  as  an  instrument  for  bring- 
ing the  nations  together,  but  it  may  be 
succeeded  by  a  more  perfect  union.  The 
next  stage  in  human  history  will  be  a  con- 
scious struggle  to  establish  or  prevent  a 
political  world  community.  Among  the 
forces  tending  toward  world  control  are  the 
destructiveness  of  modern  war,  the  need  of 
systematizing  world  trade  and  finance,  the 
necessity  of  world  control  of  airways,  and, 
perhaps  most  important  of  all,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  free  and  growing  intelligence  of 
mankind. 

What  wiU  be  the  broad  fundamentals  of 
the  world-state?  It  will  have  a  common 
world  religion  and  universal  education; 
there  will  be  no  armies,  no  navies,  and  no 
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BUILD  NOW 

And  let  Sargent  Hard- 
ware add  the  final  touch 
of    beauty    and    security. 


Hozv  long  will  the 
hardware  last? 

EVERY  item  that  enters  into  the 
I  construction  of  a  large  building 
must  be  of  known  quality.  The  ques- 
tion of  builders'  hardware  is  of  particu- 
lar importance. 

That  is  why  Sargent  Locks  and 
Hardware  are  used  in  so  many  of  the 
nation's  most  important  public  and 
commercial  buildings.  When  the  archi- 
tect specifies  "Sargent"  he  assures  sat- 
isfactory hardware  service  as  long  as 
the  building  stands. 

Sargent  Locks  provide  security  and 
convenience;  they  are  dependable  and 
durable.  Sargent  Hardware  is  beautiful 
in  design.  There  are  patterns  to  har- 
monize with  any  style  of  architecture 
or  decoration. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  construc- 
tion of  any  building,  give  the  hardware 
careful  consideration.  Discuss  it  with 
the  architect.  We  will  be  pleased  to 
send  you  the  Sargent  Book  of  Designs 
without  charge.    Send  for  a  copy  today. 

SARGENT  &  COMPANY 

Hardware  Manufacturers 


40  Water  Street 


New  Haven,  Conn. 


You  can  install  Sar- 
gent Door  Closers  and 
almost  forget  them. 
They  function  surely 
and  silently  with  little 
attention.  There  are 
heavy  models  for  out- 
side and  inside  use  and 
a  light  model  for  light 
inside  doors.  Let  us 
send     you     particulars. 
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Detroit  Seamless  Steel  Tubes  Company, 
Detroit,  Mich. 


The  plant  of  the  Detroit  Seam- 
less Steel  Tubes  Company  is 
really  an  immense  one-room 
structure,  divided  for  purposes 
of  daylight  and  ventilation,  into 
three  bays,  one  700  feet  long, 
the  others  SOOfeet  long  and  each 
approximately  100  feet  wide. 
Each  bay  is  surmounted  by  a 
valley  roof,  equipped  with  the 
latest  design  of  Fenestra  Con- 
tinuous Top  Hung  Sash,  oper- 
ated mechanically.  These  sash 
when  opened,  form  a  weather 
protected  outlet  which  is  the 
key  to  the  whole  ventilating 
system. 

Exceptionally  high  sidewalls 
of  Fenestra  throw  an  evenly 
distributed  light  well  into  the 
center  of  the  working  floor, 
where  it  is  augmented  by  the 
broad  glass  area  in  the  monitors. 


How  Continuous 
the  Atmosphere  Clear 

Pure,  fresh  air,  and  clear  atmosphere — in  a 
mammoth  steel  working  plant  with  its  hot 
rolling  and  piercing  machines,  batteries  of 
forges  and  annealing  furnaces,  and  pickling 
vats,  belching  out  smoke  and  gas  and  fumes. 

This  is  the  contrast  which  exists  in  the  new 
plant  of  the  Detroit  Seamless  Steel  Tubes 
Company,  makers  of  tubes  for  boilers,  auto- 
mobiles and  other  mechanical  purposes. 

How  is  this  result  accomplished?  The  course 
of  the  smoke  as  it  arises  from  the  furnaces 
furnishes  the  answer. 

Fenestra  Continuous  Monitor  Sash,  row  upon 
row  of  it,  open  the  sides  of  the  great  valley 
trusses  in  the  roof,  and  the  upper  portions  of 
the  sidewalls  from  one  end  of  the  building  to 
the  other.  The  contour  of  the  roof  guides  the 


Detroit   Steel  Products   Company 

2250  East  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Canadian  Metal  Window  &  Steel  Products,  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada 


Sidewall  Sash  ContinuottS  Sash  Counterbaknced  Sash 

Underwriter's  Labeled  Sash  Mechanical  Operators 
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Architect,  Albert  Kahn;  Contractor,  The  Albert  A. 
Albrecht  Company 

Sash  Erected  by  Fenettra  Construction  Company 


Windo Walls  Keep 
in  a  Steel  Tubes  Mill 

rising  smoke  directly  towards  these  wide 
openings,  through  which  it  is  sucked  as  from 
a  chimney,  while  pure  air  enters  through  the 
ventilators  in  the  sidewall  sash  near  the  ground. 

"Our  problem  here  was  unique",  explained 
the  general  manager  of  the  plant.  "We  had 
to  recruit  our  labor  from  men  used  to  the 
clean,  well  lighted  plants  of  the  automobile 
industry,  rather  than  the  less  favorable  condi- 
tions of  typical  steel  mill  districts.  We  have 
used  especial  care  to  secure  healthful  working 
conditions,  good  light,  and  proper  ventilation." 

The  plant  is  an  interesting  example  of  the  way 
in  which  Fenestra  cooperates  with  the  archi- 
tect and  engineer — one  of  the  reasons  why  it 
dominates  the  field  of  industrial  window 
construction. 


Detroit  Steel  Products  Company 

2250  East  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Canadian  Metal  Window  &  Steel  Products,  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada 


Sidewall  Sash  Continuous  Sash  Counterbalanced  Sash 

Underwriter's  Labeled  Sash  Mechanical  Operators 


Fenestra  Continuous  Sash,  by 
its  ventilating  advantages, 
helps  make  "working  conditions 
pleasant  in  the  follo^wing  nation- 
ally known  manufacturing 
plants : 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Los 
Angele.i,  Calif.  Contrx  —  Hun- 
kin- Conkey  Construction  Co. 

Studebaker  Corp.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
Contrs— James  Stewart  &  Co., 
Incorporated 

Oliver  TypewriterCo.,  Woodstock, III. 
Archt  —A.  S.  Coffin,  Contr.— 
Chas.  W.  Secord 

yew  Departure  Mfg.  Co  .  Bristol, 
Conn.  Engrs  —Lockwood,  Greene 
&  Co.,  Contr  —  Turner  ('on,':frnc- 
tion  Company 

Eaton  Axle  Co  ,  Cleveland,  0.  Engrs. 
—  Geo.  S.  Rider  <t  Co  ,  Contr. — 
Crowell-J.undoff  &  Little 

Montgomery,  Ward  &  Co  ,  Spring- 
field, III  .i  r cht .  —  Loc kirood 
Greened-  Co  ,  Supervising  Engrs. 
Contr.— Wells  Bros.  Constn.  Co. 

Duplex  Printing  Press  Co  ,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Archt.— Austin  Co. 
Contr.- S.  B.  Cole 

Gilbert  &  Barker  Mfg.  Co.,  West 
Springfield,  Mass.  Archt  —Mc- 
C\intock&  Craig,  Contr  —  Tucker 
&  Lewis 

White  Motor  Co.,  Cleveland ,  (). 
Contr  —Watson  Engineering  Co. 

Singer  Mfg.  Co  ,  Elizahethport,  A'  J. 
Contr.—  Turner  Construction  Co. 

Maytag  Company,  Ncwtnn,  Iowa. 
Archt.  —  II  Raeder,  Contr.  —  H. 
A.  Peters  Company 
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Our  New  Trade  Markf 


STANLEY 


Make  sure  that  your 

Home  Tools 


STANLEY 
TOOLS 


GOOD  TOOLS  make 
home  tinkering  a  plea- 
sure; there's  a  joy  in  "fixing 
things"  with  them  and 
doing  creative  work,  not 
marred  by  unbalanced,  easily 
dulled,  imperfect  tools. 


when  your  Kammer  is  made 
of  carefully  forged  special 
steel  with  perfectly  balanced 
handle  of  selected  white 
hickory— it's   a  STANLEY. 


Ask  for  a  "Hurwood" 
STANLEY  Screw  Driver;  it's 
a  handy  one  in  the  home; 
blade,  shank  and  head  one 
piece  of  steel. 


A  STANLEY  Zig  Zag  Rule 
is  useful  for  many  purposes 
besides  carpentry.  Of  an 
especially  fine  finish,  with 
joints,  tips  and  strike  plates 
brass  plated. 


The  head,  shank  and  blade 
of  STANLEY  "Everlasting" 
Chisels  are  forged  from  one 
solid  piece  of  tool  steel;  cut- 
ting edges  ground  sharp. 


A  STANLEY  Brace  with  a 
few  assorted  Bits  is  a  con- 
stant joy.  No.  921  is  nickel 
plated,  with  alligator  jaws 
and  ball  bearing  head. 


The  BAILEY  No.  5  Jack 
PlSne  is  a  delight  to  anyone 
who  loves  good  tools;  cut- 
ters adjustable  both  endwise 
and  sidewise. 


Ask  your  hardware  dealer  to  show 
you  his  lir\£  of  STANLEY  Tools, 
and  write  us  for  catalogue,  B-4 


The  Stanley  Rule  &  Level  Plant. 

The  Stanlcv  Wooks 

New  Britain.  Conn.  U.S.A. 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

Continued 


unemployed  people,  either  wealthy  or  poor; 
science  and  literature  vn.\l  be  wonderfully 
developed;  there  will  be  government  of  the 
people,  economic  organization  for  the 
people,  and  efficient  political  and  financial 
methods.  War  must  be  exorcised,  not  be- 
cause of  its  intrinsic  evil,  but  because  it 
stands  in  the  waj'  of  a  more  perfect  world. 
The  history  ends  with  a  brilliant  picture 
of  life  in  the  happy  Golden  Age  of  the 
future.  It  is  coming;  "each  one  who 
believes  that  brings  the  good  times  nearer; 
each  heart  that  fails  delays  it." 

"Gathered  together  at  last  under  the 
leadership  of  man,  the  student-teacher  of 
the  universe,  unified,  disciplined,  armed 
with  the  secret  powers  of  the  atom  and 
with  knowledge  as  yet  beyond  dreaming. 
Life,  forever  djing  to  be  born  afresh,  for- 
ever young  and  eager,  will  presently  stand 
upon  this  earth  as  upon  a  footstool,  and 
stretch  out  its  realm  amid  the  stars." 


A  WOMAN  CUTS  THE  KNOT 

ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  an  ardent 
young  Socialist  in  New  York  who 
edited  a  radical  periodical  called  Liberty. 
Of  course  he  was  called  a  Bolshevik  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  written  sev- 
eral editorials  to  show  that,  in  his  opinion, 
such  \iews  were  unsound,  but  there  are 
many  to  whom  the  word  Radical  spells 
Bolshevik,  and  they  are  not  to  be  con\'inced 
against  their  will  by  any  statements.  The 
first  pages  of  Alice  Duer  JSIiller's  entertain- 
ing little  book,  "Beauty  and  the  Bolshe- 
\-ist"  (Harper's)  introduce  us  to  this  editor, 
Ben  JSIoreton  by  name,  as  he  is  pondering 
over  a  letter  just  received  from  his  j'ounger 
brother.  David  has  always  been  more  or 
less  dependent  upon  his  brother  Ben,  first 
for  his  education  and  later  for  a  small  al- 
lowance which  helps  out  his  salary  as  an 
instructor  in  a  fresh-water  college.  Two 
years  before  the  opening  of  the  storj-  David 
had  for  the  first  time  showed  some  initia- 
tive by  finding  for  himself  a  summer  job 
as  tutor  to  the  young  son  of  the  capitalist, 
William  Cord.  His  letters  to  his  brother 
described  the  family  as  kindly,  well-edu- 
cated people,  considerate  of  him  and  with 
old-fashioned  traditions  of  American  liber- 
ties. Ben  was  in  a  quandarj-,  for,  accord- 
ing to  his  political  beliefs,  such  men  as  Cord 
were  a  menace,  their  mode  of  existence 
parasitical,  and  their  consequent  influence 
on  society  malign  and  \Tilgarizing.  But, 
practically,  they  had  proved  to  be  nothing 
of  the  sort,  and  Ben  was  loath  to  interfere 
with  the  one  piece  of  work  his  brother  had 
procured  for  himself,  but  after  the  young 
man  had  been  with  the  Cords  at  Newport 
for  two  summers  and  was  proposing  to  go 
back  for  a  third,  Ben  urged  him  not  to, 
and  a  quarrel  between  the  two  ensued. 
Things  are  in  this  state  when  Ben  receives 
a  letter  from  Da\'id  announcing  his  en- 
gagement to  Eugenia  Cord,  a  young  woman 
of  liberal  ideas  who  reads  Liberty  and  is 
content  to  lead  the  simple  life  of  a  college 
professor's  wife.  ' '  You  wiU  be  glad  to  learn 
that  Mr.  Cord  disapproves  as  much  as  you 
do,  and  will  not  give  his  daughter  |i  cent, 
so  that  our  life  will  be  as  hard  on  the  phys- 
ical side  as  you  in  your  most  affectionate 
moments  could  desire.  Mr.  Cord  is  under 
the  impression  that  lack  of  an  income  "wnU 
cool  my  ardor.  You  see  he  could  not  think 
worse  of  me  if  he  were  my  own  brother." 
This  is  a  blow.     That  the  brother  of  the 


editor  of  Liberty  should  marry  the  daughter 
of  a  conspicuous  capitalist  will  be  sure  to 
weaken  the  editorial  influence.  The  mar- 
riage must  be  stopt  if  possible,  and  Ben 
prepares  to  take  the  night  boat  to  Newport. 
Arriving  there  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning,  he  mechanically  makes  his  way 
to  the  Cord  villa  before  realizing  how  un- 
likely he  will  be  to  find  his  brother,  but 
the  house  is  blazing  with  lights,  a  fancy 
ball  is  in  progress,  and  Ben  pushes  through 
the  crowd  of  chauffeurs  standing  around 
until  he  finds  himself  near  a  window  look- 
ing into  the  ballroom.  Everj-  now  and 
then  people  step  out  on  the  piazza  for  a 
few  moments,  and  finally  a  charming  girl 
makes  her  appearance,  accompanied  by  a 
young  man  whom  she  calls  Eddie,  and  Ben 
is  soon  hearing  a  conversation  in  which 
the  young  man,  evidently  a  suitor,  remon- 
strates with  the  girl  (Crystal  by  name)  on 
her  radical  views,  with  that  air  of  intellec- 
tual tolerance  that  is  the  sure  prelude  to  a 
quarrel.  It  is  in  this  case,  and  as  the  girl 
hastily  returns  to  the  ballroom  Ben  with- 
draws from  his  position  on  the  lawn  and,  ob- 
serving that  dawn  is  at  hand,  resolves  on 
a  swim.  ^Making  his  way  to  a  bathing 
pavilion  on  the  beach,  he  helps  himself  to 
a  bathing-suit  he  finds  there,  and  is  soon 
swimming  out  to  sea.  On  his  way  back 
he  sees  a  female  figure  sitting  on  a  raft 
unconscious  of  his  presence.  It  is  the  girl 
of  the  argument,  to  whose  charm  he  has 
at  once  surrendered,  and  within  a  few  mo- 
ments the^two  are  sitting  on  the  raft  to- 
gether, talking  with  such  freedom  that  Ben 
is  soon  learning  of  Crj'stal's  thorough  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  life  she  leads,  her  de- 
sire for  something  different,  and  finally  of 
the  great  triumph  of  her  life,  the  fact  that 
she  had  once  been  paid  fifteen  dollars  for 
a  magazine  article.  By  this  time  Ben  has 
succumbed  completely  and  at  once  offers 
her  a  job  on  his  paper.  She  promises  to 
consider  it,  gives  him  her  telephone  number, 
tells  him  her  first  name,  confesses  reluc- 
tantly that  she  is  rather  radical  in  her 
\-iews,  and  leaves  him  fathoms  deep  in  love. 

A  little  later  in  the  day  Ben  rouses  him- 
self sufficiently  from  his  blissful  dreams  to 
earn,-  out  his  original  plan  of  calling  on  Mr. 
Cord  and  runs  that  capitalist  to  earth  in 
his  study  where  he  is  hajdng  an  interview 
with  Eddie  Verriman,  the  j'oung  man  whom 
Ben  had  seen  with  Crystal  the  night  before. 
Eddie  is  in  love  with  Crystal,  whom  the 
astute  reader  has  long  since  guessed  to  be 
Cord's  daughter,  but  stronger  than  his 
passion  is  his  anxiety  over  what  he  calls 
her  economic  beliefs,  and  he  has  called  on 
ISIr.  Cord  to  urge  him  to  take  some  action 
concerning  them.  Just  as  he  is  expressing 
his  abhorrence  of  socialism  and  denouncing 
Liberty  as  a  vile  sheet,  the  editor  thereof 
is  announced.  Mr.  Cord  supposes  that 
Ben  has  come  to  urge  his  acceptance  of 
David  as  a  son-in-law  and  is  surprized  to 
find  that  they  are  agreed,  tho  for  different 
reasons,  in  disapproving  of  the  match. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  too  late  for  any 
action,  for  David  and  Eugenia  had  run  off 
the  day  before  and  been  married  in  Boston. 
This  scene  contains  amusing  arguments 
between  Eddie  and  Mr.  Cord,  Eddie  and 
Ben,  and  Ben  and  ]Mr.  Cord. 

After  this  the  action  of  the  story  moves 
quickly.  Ben  and  Crj'stal  are  deep  in  love 
with  each  other  even  when  he  grasps  the 
fact  that  she  is  Cord's  daughter,  and  then 
the  difficult^'  of  reconciling  father  and  lover 
rises  before  her.  It  is  almost  insurmount- 
able, and  the  final  scene,  in  which  Crystal 
settles  the  question,  is  most  entertaining. 
After  Ustening  to  Ben  and  her  father,  each 
heatedly  expressing  his  economic  views, 
Crystal  announces  her  plan.     She  and  Ben 
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I  he  Keyless  Watch 
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Caion  i gift  to  Pompadour  icai 
a  tiny  affair.  "It  is  in  a  ring^' 
he  icrote, '■'■only  four  lignei  [one- 
third  inch]  in  diameter,  1  ha-ve 
contri-ved  a  circle  around  the 
dial,  ivith  a  little  projecting 
hook.  Carrying  this  tuith  the 
fifger  nail  tzvo-thirds  around 
the  dial,  reivinds  the  "watch.  It 
runs  for  thirty  hours'"     »  »  *  » 


a 


rr^^  WIST  this  hook  around  the  dial,"  murmured  an  auda- 
/    cious  courtier  to  Madame  Pompadour  in  i  752,  "as  you 
^-^       twist  our  empire 'round  your  finger!"  ' 

"Watchmakerto  Louis  XV,"  this  daring  stripling  styled  himself. 
The  Keyless  Watch,  his  shrewd  gift  to  France's  fair  dictator  in 
the  moonlit  gardens  of  Versailles, proved  the  key  to  power.  Swiftly 
he  rose:  music  master  to  the  royal  sisters— secretary  to  Louis  him- 
self—from Caron,the  watchmaker's  son,  to  de  Beaumarchais,the 
idol  of  France,  whose  ''''Barber  of  Seville'''  and  ''''Marriage  of  Figaro" 
hastened  the  dawn  of  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

To  America,  Caron's  gifts  were  three-fold.  His  filibuster  fleets 
bore  enormous  cargoes  of  arms  to  the  aid  of  our  Revolutionists; 
his  brilliant  dramas  are  cherished  to  this  day  by  our  opera  lovers; 
and  his  Keyless  Watch,  though  too  small  to  be  entirely  practi- 
cable, helped  to  blaze  the  trail  for  those  modern  marvels  of  dainty 
compactness  and  precision— 


The  $2JO  Corsican  in  tvhite 
gold,  "with  dial  of  sterling 
sili'er  *  *  An  unretouched 
photograph      *     «     »     •     * 
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W  L.  DOUGLAS 


Quality  of  Material 

and  Workmanship 

Maintained 


''^^I^r^S.OO  SHOES 

Special  Shoes  $1  A  A  A    ||    Special  Shoes  $/2  A  A 

Hand  Workmanship  -LV/.V/V     ||        Stylish  and  Durable  VJ-V/Vf 

FOR    MEN    JINB    WOMEN 

THE  STAMPED  PRICE  IS  W.  L.  DOUGLAS  PERSONAL  GUARANTEE 
THAT  THE  SHOES  ARE  ALWAYS  WORTH  THE  PRICE  PAID  FOR  THEM 


YOU  CAN  ALWAYS 
SAVE  MONEY  BY  WEARING 

WLDCUGLAS  SHOES 

SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

TO  YOU  AT  ONE  PROFIT 


They  are  the  best  known  shoes  in  the 
world.  Sold  in  107  W.L.Douglas  stores, 
direct  from  the  factory  to  you  at  only 
one  profit,  which  guarantees  to  you  the 
best  shoes  that  can  be  produced,  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  W.L.Douglas  name 
and  the  retail  price  are  stamped  on  the 
bottom  of  all  shoes  before  they  leave 
the  factory,  which  is  your  protection 
against  unreasonable  profits. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  absolutely  the 
best  shoe  values  for  the  money  in  this 
country.Theyaremadeof  the  best  and 
finest  leathers  that  money  can  buy. 
They  combine    quality,  style,  work- 
manship and  'wearing  qualities  equal 

to  other  makes  sellingat  higher  prices,    s^    •^i^^itjLKn i><K.nn 
They   are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion  ^^$4.50&*5X)0 

centers  of  America.  The  prices  are  the  same  everywhere; 
they  cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they  do  inNewYork. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the  highest  paid, 
skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  experienced  men,  all  working  with  an  honest  deter- 
mination to  make  the  best  shoes  for  the  price  that 
money  can  buy. 


CAUTION 


Insist    upon    having  W.  L. 
_  Douglas   shoes.    The  name 

and  price  is  plainly  stamped  on  the  sole.    Be  careful 
to  see  that   it  has  not    been  changed   or   mutilated. 


W.  L,.  Douslas  shoes  are  for  sale  by  over 
9000  shoe  dealers  besides  our  own  stores. 
If  your  local  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
take  no  other  make.  Order  direct  from 
the  factory.  Send  for  booklet  telling  how 
to  order  shoes  by  mail,  postage  free. 


President     ^ 

\N.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co., 

161  Sparh  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 
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are  going  to  live  in  New  York  and  her 
father  is  to  be  much  with  them  and  learn 
to  know  Ben's  friends  and  hear  their  opin- 
ions. Ben  thinks  this  a  capital  idea,  but 
it  is  at  once  repudiated  by  Mr.  Cord,  who 
says  if  it  were  known  that  he  consorted 
with  such  fellows  he  would  be  asked  to  re- 
sign from  half  a  dozen  boards.  Ben  ex- 
presses contempt  for  such  narrowness,  but 
changes  his  opinion  rapidly  when  Crystal 
says  that  the  other  half  of  the  plan  pro- 
vides for  their  spending  the  summer  months 
at  Newport,  where  he  will  have  an  equally 
good  opportunity  to  know  Mr.  Cord's 
friends  and  their  point  of  view,  and  to  this 
Ben  replies  by  saying  his  paper  couldn't 
keep  him  a  day  if  he  did  that.  Things  are 
at  a  deadlock,  and  the  situation  is  not  eased 
by  Crystal's  announcing  that  she  will  staj- 
with  the  man  who  accepts  her  terms,  and 
if  neither  accepts,  then  she  will  go  off  and 
try  and  open  the  oyster  for  herself.  The 
problem  seems  insoluble  when  the  butler 
appears  and  says  that  Mr.  Vei'riman  is  on 
the  telephone  and  wants  to  know  if  he  may 
come  to  dinner  that  night.  A  glance  at  the 
irritated  faces  of  the  men  gives  Crystal  her 
clue  and  she  says:  "Say  we  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  have  him — at  eight."  She  knew 
that  only  opposition  to  Eddie  and  Eddie's 
many  prototypes  could  weld  her  two  men 
solidly  together. 


AN   ENGLISH  FRIEND   OF 
GERMANY 

ALTHOUGH  reason  forbids  our  believ- 
ing that  all  Germans  are,  personallj-, 
what  they  have  shown  themselves  to  be 
nationally,  yet  the  indignation  aroused  b.^■ 
their  conduct  of  the  late  war  has  prevented 
us  from  realizing  this  fact.  If  we  are  will- 
ing to  do  justice  t;j  an  odious  foe  and  to  feel 
what  reason  tells  us  must  be  true,  we  shall 
do  well  to  read  "An  English  Wife  in 
Berlin"  (Button),  by  Evelyn,  Princess 
Bliicher,  an  Englishwoman  who,  as  the 
wife  of  a  titled  German,  was  obliged  to 
leave  England  with  her  husband  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  and  join  the  colony 
of  "Internationals"  at  the  Esplanade 
Hotel  in  Berlin.  Her  book  is  the  record 
of  a  woman  always  loyal  to  the  land  of 
her  birth  but  with  many  friends  among  her 
husband's  people,  and  possest  of  an  open 
and  kindly  mind. 

England  declared  war  on  Germany  on 
Tuesdaj%  August  4,  and  on  Thursday, 
August  6,  the  Bluchers  left  London  with 
the  German  Ambassador  and  Ambassa-. 
dress.  Prince  and  Princess  Lichnowsky. 
It  was  a  thrilling  moment.  "They  arrived 
at  the  last  minute  and  got  straight  into 
the  train,  the  Ambassadress  quite  heart- 
broken, and  making  no  attempt  to  hide 
her  grief.  The  train  steamed  out  of  the 
station  amid  a  hushed  silence,  people  on 
the  platform  weeping,  and  the  men  with 
hats  off  standing  solemnly  silent.  It  was 
as  if  a  dead  monarch  was  being  borne  away." 
These  deported  ones  (there  were  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  them)  were  anj'thing  but 
pleased  at  their  fate.  "The  sadness  and 
bitterness  of  all  these  Germans  leaving  En- 
gland struck  me  intensely.  Here  we  are, 
they  say,  being  dragged  away  from  the 
country  that  has  been  our  home  for  years, 
to  fight  against  our  best  friends.  They  all 
blamed  the  officials  in  Berlin,  who  had,  they 
said,  grossly  mismanaged  the  negotiations." 
Berlin  was  reached  on  August  9,  and  the 
book  is  a  record,  in  the  form  of  a  diary,  of 
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'be  events  of  tho  next  four  years,  vith  their 
arj-ing  military  successes,  the  gradual 
<  hantre  of  opinion  rofrarding  tho  Kaiser,  and 
the  growth  of  the  revolutionary  element, 
culminating  in  the  proclamation  of  the  Re- 
public after  tho  Imperial  abdication. 

In  December  the  Princess  and  her  luis- 
baud  ^vere  startled  by  hearing  of  the  ar- 
rival in  Berlin  of  Sir  Koger  Casement. 
"The  .vonder  was  how  an  Irishman,  and 
an  e.x-Consul  of  the  English  Clovornmont. 
could  have  found  his  way  here."  lie  had 
come  to  Germany  to  work  among  tho  Irish 
l^risoners,  but  he  soon  foumi  he  was  a  pris- 
oner himself — the  German  Government 
thought  him  a  spy.  ond  ho  came  one  day 
to  the  Princess,  almost  beside  himself,  and 
said:  "The  German  Fon«ign  Office  have 
had  me  shadowed,  boliovvng  I  was  a  s])y  in 
the  pay  of  Kngland,  and  England  has  had 
men  spying  on  me  all  the  time  as  well. 
Now  the  German  Admiralty  have  asked 
mo  to  go  on  an  irrand  which  all  my  l)eing 
revolts  against,  and  1  am  going  mad  at  the 
thought  of  it,  for  it  will  make  me  appear  a 
traitor  to  the  Irish  cause."  Tho  next  thoy 
heard  of  him  was  his  arrest  on  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland.  The  Germans  despised 
liim  while  they  used  him,  and  one  German 
lady  said  to  the  Princess:  "If  you  ask  me 
what  I  think  of  Koger  Casement,  I  think 
him  a  blot  on  the  earth." 

Concerning  the  sinking  of  the  Lusilania , 
the  author  has  this  to  say:  "It  is  now  a 
month  since  the  Lusitania  was  torpedoed. 
We  have  read  all  the  comments  in  the  En- 
glish and  American  papers,  and  I  have 
studied  the  attitude  of  the  people  here  to- 
ward that  horrible  deed.  Even  those  who 
admire  it  from  the  scientific  point  of  view 
seem  in  their  imnost  hearts  ashamed  of  it, 
and  do  not  care  to  defend  it — but  rather 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  politically  a  mis- 
take. I  believe  the  Kaiser  thoroughly  dis- 
approved of  it,  and  I  have  seen  a  letter 
written  by  one  of  the  royal  princesses  (not 
of  German  birth)  in  Avhich  it  was  con- 
demned as  piratical  and  barbarous." 

Soon  after  the  entry  of  America  into  the 
war  the  German  people  began  to  realize 
"the  terrific  eonsequencos "  of  the  fatal 
mistake  which  forced  that  move,  and  the 
author  speaks  of  "the  extraordinary  way 
in  which  Germany  has  always  underrated 
the  importance  of  the  danger  coming  from 
America,  almost  the  whole  coulitry  making 
fun  of  and  laughing  at  the  idea  of  an  Amer- 
ican army.  Some  one  who  happened  to  be 
present  with  his  Alajesty  at  the  time  when 
Roumania  declared  war,  and  also  when  the 
news  of  the  American  declaration  became 
knowTi,  assured  us  that  on  the  first  occasion 
the  Kaiser  came  into  the  room  trembling 
and  white  as  a  sheet,  his  knees  shaking  as 
he  said,  'All  is  over;  I  may  as  well  abdicate 
at  once';  whereas,  on  the  second  occasion 
he  and  those  round  him  were  jaunty,  laugh- 
ing, and  saying  that  it  made  no  matter  at 
all,  as  America  could  never  get  an  armj' 
together,  and  if  it  did,  they  were  much  too 
far  away  and  could  never  possibly  get  their 
troops  over  because  of  the  submarines.  I 
wonder  why  they  did  not  listen  to  the  few 
wise  people  who  perceived  the  danger  of  the 
American  intervention  in  all  its  sinister 
meaning,  as  it  is  now  pro\nng  to  be  the 
final  undoing  of  Germany."  There  is  no 
more  characteristic  anecdote  in  the  whole 
book.  The  German  soldiers  declared  that 
"  it  is  not  so  much  the  overpowering  number 
of  the  American  troops  which  has  turne:l 
the  tide,  as  the  fact  that  there  is  no  more 
rubber  left  to  make  gas-masks,  and  that 
they  can  not  face  the  gas  without  them; 
and  then  the  terrible  English  tanks.  The 
poor  fellows  shudder  at  the  very  name  of 
them.     They  say  they  were  prepared  for 


Hot  Water 

No  running  downstairs  to  light  the  gas  heater — 
no  long  wait  for  the  water  to  heat — but  a  boiler 
full  of  piping  hot  water  all  the  time — if  you  have 

The  Jarvis 

THERMOFLASH 

Thermoflash  makes 
heater   automatic  — 


Your 


Gas  Water   Heater* 

(OF    ANT    MAKE) 

And  Range  Boiler 

(OF    ANY    SIZE) 

Already  in  Your  Home 

PLUS 

The  Jarvis 

Thermoflash 


Civet  you  a 
complete  auto- 
mfttic 

Hot 
Water 
Service 

It'a  inexpen- 
sive. Put  the 
question  t  o 
your  local 
plu  mber  or 
^as  company 


B.  RYAN 
COMPANY 


your  ordinary  small  gas  water 
-once  you've  lighted  it,  you 
can  forget  everything  but 
the  comfort  it  gives.  It's 
inexpensive,  too — 

Price 

$35.00 

F.O.B.    New  York 

Good  Housekeeping  and  New 
York  Tribune  Institutes  have 
thoroughly  tested  it  and  recom- 
mend it. 

As}^  your  local  plumber  or  gas 
company — or  write  to  us  for  the 
"Thermoflash'^  booklet. 

B.   RYAN   CO. 

370  W.  15th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


The  one  feature  of 
the  meal  that  will 
always  linger  in 
your  recollection 
—the  cup  of  "Max- 
well House  Coffee" 
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^C/our  door^ 
refleeis  i/ourcharaeiGr 

(0)OME  one  else  may  have  planned  it,  but  -^jon 

,^  are  responsible  for  the  way  your  own  front 

%lJ  Door  looks  and  acts.    And  the  same  thing 

applies  to  all  the  Doors  and  Windows  in  your 

house — the  Hardware  is  what  makes  them  dead 

or  alive.    It's  distinctly  your  affair — for  you're 

going  to  look  at  them  and  handle  them  right 

along — and  so  is  everybody  who  comes  to  see 

you.    Perhaps  you  haven't  paid  much  attention 

to  the  fact  before. 

A  limp  Door  Knob,  an  overdressed  Escutcheon  Plate,  a 
Lock  that  sticks,  a  frail  Night  Latch,  a  bungling  Bolt,  an 
ugly  Knocker,  a  lame  Hinge,  a  wabbling  Window  Pulley — 
in  other  words,  a  poor  or  neglected  Hardware  equipment 
— brands  you  as  careless  to  say  the  least.  Whereas,  on  the 
other  hand,  CORBIN  Ware,  always  correct  in  design  and 
exquisitely  efficient,  is  delightful  evidence  of  your  good 
judgment  and  refinement.    CORBIN  ware  worVs. 

You'Ii  oXvoa'js  find  a  good  hardware  store  near  by 

P  &  F  CORBIN 

The  American  Hardware  Corporation  Successor 

New  Britain  Connecticut 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 
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ten  or  twenty,  but  during  the  last  few 
weeks  they  have  been  advancing  in  col- 
umns of  hunch'eds.  Even  the  German  of- 
ficers admit  that  this  form  of  weapon  is 
the  first  military  invention  Avhich  has 
proved  too  much  for  the  genius  of  German 
militarism."  In  spite  of  this  declaration 
we  still  may  think  the  American  soldiers 
had  something  to  do  with  the  outcome  of 
llie  war. 

The  Bluchers  devoted  themselves  to  war- 
work,  the  Prince  joining  the  hospital  train 
equipped  by  that  ancient  order,  the  Knights 
of  Malta,  and  the  Princess  working  among 
the  British  prisoners.  She  and  the  Prin- 
cess Pless  and  Princess  Minister,  two  ladies 
in  a  position  similar  to  her  own,  labored 
incessantly  to  trace  the  whereabouts  of 
wounded  and  missing  soldiers,  to  send  com- 
forts and  necessaries  to  those  who  lacked 
them,  to  mitigate  the  hardships  of  the  pris- 
oners, and  to  bring  what  hope  and  solace 
they  could  to  those  Englishwomen  at  home 
whose  sorrows  opprest  them.  The  author 
can  not  but  feel  pity  for  the  Kaiser  as  she 
records  the  enthusiasm  for  him  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  and  then  traces  the  grad- 
ual change  of  feeling  which  ended  in  uni- 
A'crsal  rejoicing  at  his  abdication.  Her 
book  also  shows  that  Germanj'^  did  suffer 
much  hardship  during  the  war  and  that  the 
mass  of  the  people  really  believed  at  first 
that  they  were  fighting  to  protect  their 
homes.  Somehow  as  we  read  the  story  of 
those  four  years  our  resentment  against 
the  nation  begins  to  subside  and  we  find 
ourselves  a  good  deal  in  accord  with  the 
author,  who,  as  she  looks  upon  the  sad 
plight  of  her  htisband's  country,  voices  her 
feelings  thus:  "My  personal  feelings  of 
dislike  and  bitterness  toward  the  men  who 
have  perpetrated  so  many  brutal  deeds 
during  these  four  years  is  counterbalanced 
somewhat  by  sorrow  for  the  good  and 
brave  men  of  this  land  who  have  sacrificed 
so  much  for  false  ideals,  and  at  the  sight  of 
a  great  country  crumbling  into  ruins,  de- 
stroyed by  the  culpable  ambition  of  a  few 
self-seeldng  men.  My  feelings  are  shared 
even  more  intensely  by  other  Englishwomen 
married  to  Germans,  who  are  all  more  or 
less  pained  at  the  downfall  of  a  nation 
which  has  offered  so  much  to  the  world  and 
whose  fundamental  feelings  and  attitude 
toward  life  in  general  are  more  in  harmony 
with  our  own  than  those  of  any  of  the 
Latin  races." 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE 

HOW  likely  is  circumstantial  evidence 
to  be  true  e%ddence?  How  far  should 
a  jury  be  swaj^ed  by  no  matter  how  strong 
a  ease  when  it  is  entirely  based  on  such  evi- 
dence? A  difficult  question.  But  in  some 
dozen  stories  by  Arthur  Crabb  the  striking 
failure  of  circumstantial  cAddence  to  tell 
the  actual  events  is  thrillingly  told.  Here 
is  one  of  the  stories,  briefly  sketched. 

The  murder  occiured  in  a  handsome  brick 
farmhouse  standing  about  fifty  feet  back 
from  the  road.  A  square  house,  with 
entrance  in  the  center,  rooms  on  either 
side.  The  first  floor  of  the  house  was  but 
two  steps  above  the  level  of  the  gi'ound,  and 
the  front  window-sills  level  with  a  man's 
elliow  as  he  stands  outside.  To  the  right  of 
the  entrance  was  the  living-room,  and  here 
John  Parrott,  owner  of  the  house,  was  ac- 
customed to  sit  every  evening,  facing  the 
windows,  beside  a  small  round  table  with  a 
lamp  on  it. 
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Douglas  Fir 
Northern  White  Pine 
Idaho  White  Pine 
ff'esteni  Soft  Pine 


Western  Hemlock 

Washington  Red  Cedar 

Red  Fir  and  Larch 

Norway  Pine 


TAKING  THE  GUESSWORK  OUT  OF 
THE  SELECTION  OF  LUMBER 


IN  the  early  days,  the  use  of  soft  wood  in 
this  country  was  largely  confined  to  one 
or  two  species.  They  happened  to  be  good 
all-purpose  woods. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  last  century  a 
number  of  new  woods,  which  had  up  to 
that  time  been  used  only  locally,  came  into 
the  general  market. 

These  woods  are  of  niiany  kinds,  with 
numerous  grades  of  each  kind. 

As  these  new  woods  came  along  they 
were  used  everywhere  that  the  older  known 
species  had  been  used.  For  some  purposes 
the  new  woods  proved  the  equal  of  the  old; 
for  certain  very  important  purposes,  supe- 
rior; where  they  failed,  it  was  because  they 
were  used  in  the  wrong  service. 

Out  of  the  experience  of  the  last  twenty 
years  there  has  accumulated  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  fitness  of  the  different 
woods  for  particular  uses  that  can  be  help- 
ful to  every  user  of  wood. 

Today  we  know  how  much  weight  various 
kinds  of  timber  will  bear;  what  woods  will 
last  longest  when  exposed  to  the  weather 
and  in  contact  with  the  soil  or  moisture; 
how  preservative  treatment  affects  the  life 
of  woods;  which  woods  have  a  tendency  to 
warp  and  which  "stay  put.'* 

We  know  the  relative  merits  of  the  dif- 
ferent woods  as  railway  ties,  as  flooring 
material,  as  pipe  staves,  as  tanks,  in  car 


construction,  and   so   on    through   all    the 
varied  uses  to  which  wood  can  be  put. 

The  selection  of  wood  has  ceased  to  de- 
pend on  guesswork.  Experience,  observa- 
tion, research  and  experiment  have  placed 
it  on  a  scientific  basis. 

What  we  advocate  is  conservation  and 
economy  through  the  use  of  the  right  wood 
in  its  proper  place. 

To  this  end  we  will  supply  to  lumber 
dealers  and  to  the  public,  any  desired 
information  as  to  the  qualities  of  the 
different  species  and  the  best  wood  for  a 
given  purpose. 

This  service  will  be  as  broad  and  im- 
partial as  we  know  how  to  make  it.  We 
are  not  partisans  of  any  particular  species 
of  wood.  We  advise  the  best  lumber  for 
the  purpose,  whether  we  handle  it  or  not. 

From  now  on  the  Weyerhaeuser  Forest 
Products  trade-mark  will  be  plainly  stamped 
on  our  product. 

When  you  buy  lumber  for  any  purpose, 
no  matter  how  much  or  how  little,  you  can 
look  at  the  mark  and  know  that  you  are 
getting  a  standard  article  of  known  merit. 

Weyerhaeuser  Forest  Products  are  dis- 
tributed through  the  established  trade  chan- 
nels by  the  Weyerhaeuser  Sales  Company, 
Spokane,  Washington,  with  branch  offices 
and  representatives  throughout  the  country. 


WEYERHAEUSER  FOREST  PRODUCTS 

SAINT  PAUL*  MINNESOTA 

Producers  of  Douglas  Fir,  Western  Hemlock,  Washington  Red  Cedar  and  Cedar  Shingles  on  the 

Pacific  Coast;  Idaho   White  Pine,   Western  Soft  Pine,  Red  Fir  and  Larch  in  the  Inland  Empire; 

Northern  White  Pine  and  Norway  Pine  in  the  Lake  States. 
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It  Clamps 
Everywhere 


The 
Lamp  with 
the  Clamp 


A4lusto-Tite 

^    «ii^    W^FAKBEKWARE  PRODUCT  41^^^^ 

Adjusts  to  any  position' 

ANEW  wonderful  invention 
— ADJUSTO-LITE,  a  lamp  that 
you  can  attach  anywhere — to  bed,  shaving 
mirror,  table,  desk  or  chair.  Stands 
perfectly  wherever  an  ordinary  lamp  is 
used.  Throws  the  liglit  exactly  where  von  need 
it  most.  Prevents  eye  strain.  Cuts  lighting- cost. 
Gripping  clamp  is  felt-faced  and  cannot  scratch. 
Compact.  Durable.  Solid  brass.  Guaianteed 
for  five  years. — Price  $5.7S. 

Ask    for   Adjusto-Lite  at  the    store    where  you 
usually  trade.    If  they  don't  carry  it,  order  direct. 

S.W.  FARBER,  141-151  So.  FifihSt.,Brooklyn,N.Y. 

Prices  in  U.  S  A.,  complete  vith  Sfoot  cord,  plug  and  socket. 
Brush  Brass  finished,  $6.75;  Statuary  Bionze  or  Nickel 
finish,  $6.25.    West  of  Mississippi  prices,  25c  per  lamp  higher. 


? 


Dealers : 

Write  us  for  par- 
lit-ulais  of  this 
fast  sellinif  lamp. 


TRADE  \^^^>/  MARK 

Adjusto-me 

A    XL    #^FARBERWARE  PRODUCT  41^^^ 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

Continued 


"In  this  i-)osition,  fallen  slightly  to  the 
right,  he  was  found  by  his  wife,  Mary,  shot 
through  the  head,  at  a  quarter  after  nine, 
on  the  evening  of  October  2." 

Examination  revealed  that  he  had  prob- 
ably died  at  about  seven-thirty,  that  he  had 
l)een  shot  with  a  32-caliber  pistol,  that  he 
hxd  owned  su -h  a  pistol,  and  that  it  had 
disappeared.  A  short  time  later  the  pistol 
was  found  on  the  muddy  banks  of  a  small 
pond.  It  had  evidently  been  thrown  from 
the  bridge  that  carried  the  road  across  the 
brook  flowing  from  the  pond  not  more  than 
a  quarter  mile  from  the  Parrott  house, 
had  failed  to  fall  into  the  water,  and  had 
lain  concealed  under  a  shrub. 

Henry  Parrott,  the  murdered  man's 
younger  brother,  had  been  arrested  charged 
with  the  crime.  His  wife  had  spent  the 
evening  with  a  neighbor,  arriving  there 
about  seven.  She  had  left  the  brothers 
together.  When  she  returned  at  the  hour 
indicated  Henry  had  gone.  No  one  but  he, 
she,  and  the  dead  man  knew  the  where- 
abouts of  the  pistol.  "Henry  admitted 
having  had  a  heated  argument  with  his 
brother,  and  had  left  him  and  gone  to  the 
P^agle  Hotel.  .  .  .  He  thought  he  had  left 
about  half-past  seven  and  reached  the 
Eagle  at  a  quarter  to  eight.  .  .  .  Henry's 
admission  that  he  had  left  the  house  at  half- 
jiast  seven  was  damning  evidence  against 
himself,  for  John  had  been  killed  about  that 
time.  ...  Of  the  three  men  who  worked 
on  the  farm  two  were  away  with  an  auto- 
mobile truck  .  .  .  the  third,  JMike  Foley, 
had  gone  to  the  Eagle  about  seven,  and  in 
passing  the  house  had  heard  the  two 
brothers  talking  together  with  some  signs 
of  anger.  .  .  .  There  had  been  no  robbery, 
no  struggle.  John  had  been  shot  by  some 
one  standing  in  front  of  him,  either  in  the 
room  or  outside  the  house. 

"Parrott  was  an  honest  and  industrious 
man;  he  was  well  known  and  well  liked 
...  he  hadn't  an  enemy  ...  so  far  as 
the  community  knew,  he  had  made  no  will, 
a  fact  which  several  persons  said  he  had 
mentioned  to  them.  He  had  made  a 
Avill,  however,  .  .  .  two  wrecks  before  his 
murder. 

"There  was  evidence  to  show  that  Henry 
Parrott  knew  nothing  of  the  existence  of 
this  will.  ...  If  no  will  existed,  Henry- 
would  fall  heir  to  abouc  half  of  John's 
property.  Under  the  existing  will  every- 
thing was  left  to  Mary  Parrott,  but  Henry 
did  not  know  of  this  will.  Here  was  the 
foundation  of  a  strong  motive 

"Henry  worked  only  by  fits  and  starts, 
he  had  a  weakness  for  drink  ...  he  was  a 
happy-go-lucky  man  with  no  sense  of 
responsibility,  who  turned  up  periodicallj- 
at  times  of  financial  stress." 

But  tho  so  different  there  was  plenty 
of  evidence  to  show  that  the  brothers 
loved  each  other.  And  tho  Henry  had 
been  under  the  influence  of  liquor  on  the 
night  in  question,  he  was  always  made 
genial  rather  than  morose  by  drink.  How- 
ever, a  man  in  that  condition  follows  no 
precedents.  There  was  no  one  else  who 
would  benefit  by  John's  death,  no  one  with 
a  conceivable  reason  for  killing  him.  Henry 
had  had  the  opportunity  and  the  motive. 
Feeling  ran  high  against  him,  and  there 
was  little  doubt  but  that  he  could  be  con- 
victed, and  that  the  conviction  would 
meet  public  approval. 

And  there  it  was  that  Samuel  Lyle 
entered  the  plot.  Samuel  was  a  lawyer,  a 
lawyer  of   parts   and   fame.     He  was  es- 


M  DIAMONDS  Direct 

FROM  JASON  WEILER  &  SONS 

of  Boston,  Mass.,  one  of  America's 
leading  diamond  importers 

For  over  45  years  the  house  of  Jason  Weiler 
&  Sons,  of  Boston,  has  been  one  of  the  lead- 
ing diamond  importing  concerns  in  America 
selling  to  jewelers.  However,  a  large  business 
is  done  direct  by  mail  with  customers  at  im- 
porting prices!  Here  are  several  diamond 
otters — direct  to  you  by  mail — wliicli  clearly 
demonstrate  our  position  to  name  prices  on 
dianioiuls  that  should  surely  interest  any  pres- 
ent or  prospective  diamond  purchaser. 

This  one  carat  diamond  is  of 
fine  brilliancy  and  perfectly 
cut.  Mounted  in  Tiffany  style 
14K,  solid  gold  setting.  Order 
this  diamond,  take  it  to  any 
jeweler,  and  if  he  says  it  can 
be  duplicated  for  less  than 
S.'OO.Ou  send  it  back  and  your 
money  will  be  returned  at  once 
without  a  quibble. 

Our  Price  4:iA'i  00 

1   carat,  $145.00        direct  to  you  JJltJ.UU 


PRICES    ON    OTHER 
DIAMOND  RINGS 

??>'  .SI>Ies 

$31.00 

50.00 

73.00 

108.00 

145.00 


Men's  .iiid  Ludi 
\i:  carat    - 
^8  carat    - 
3-2  carat    - 
%  carat    - 

1  carat    - 
13^2  carats   217.00 

2  carats  -    620.00 

3  carats  -  930.00 
Money  refunded  if  these 
diamonds  can  be  pur- 
chased elsewhere  for  less 
than  one-third  more. 
Prices  vary  according  to 
style  of  mountings.  See 
our  free  catalog,  illustrat- 
ing all  the  latest  style 
Rings,  Brooches,  Pen- 
dants. Ear-rings,  etc. 


Ladies' 

New  Til'fany 
Style 

Diamond 
Ring 

Perfectly  cut,  blue  white 
diamond  of  exceptional 
brilliancy  set  in  hexagon 
top  ring  of 
1  s  K  solid 
white  gold . 
Extra  special 
at 


'50. 


Wt  refer  you  as  to  our  reliability  to 
any  bank  or  newspaper  in  Boston 


If  desired,    rings   will   l>e  sent 
t.»    any    hank   you    may    name 
witli     privilege     <jf    exaimua- 
tioii.       Our     diamond     ^ii;ii*- 
antce  for  full  value    f<ir    all 
time   gfjes    with    eveiy    pm  - 
chase. 

WRITE  TODAY 
FOR  THISjftS=- 

VALUABLE 
CAl  ALOG  ON 

HOW  TO  BUY 
DIAMONDS 

Tliis   liooli    is    beinitifully 
illustrated.   Tells  how  tt 
jiid^ie.     select    and    huy 
diamonds.     Tells     liovv 
tiny    mine,    cut    and 
marlcet  <liamonds.  This 
hook  gives    vv*?i^'Iits, 
sizes,   prices  of  a  Mil- 
lion    Dollars'     woitu 
of  Diamonds. 


A  copy  will  be 

mailed   to  yoo  FREE  on  receipt  of  your  name  and  address. 

Jason  Weiler  &  Sons 

347  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Diamond  Importers  since  1 876 
Foreign  Agencies:  London,  Amsterdam  and  Paris  ^^ 


FOR 


MEN 


OF  BRAINS 


IGiARS 


-MADE  AT   KEY   WEST> 


b^lL/: 


"^^  IT  bO^ 


STABILITY 

as  applied  by  us  to  foundations  means 
more  than  merely  a  "foundation  that  is 
deep  or  massive." 

It  means  a  foundation  that,  by  reason  of 
its  design,  will  not  permit  the  vibration 
of  the  machine  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
floor  or  walls  of  the  building. 

The  value  of  this  is  apparent  to  anyone 
who  has  ever  been  in  a  building,  the 
v/alls  of  w^hich  shook  from  the  vibration 
of  the  machinery. 

GENERAL 
MACHINERY  FOUNDATIONS  CO. 


Harrison  Building 


Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 
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pocLiUy  iiiUrcsU'd  in  odtlilics  of  criiiu",  and 
lu-  was  a  frii'nd  of  Arthur  French,  District 
Attorney  for  tho  connty.  who  had  the 
prosecution  in  liis  hands.  Frencli  was  not 
cU>ar  in  his  mind,  and  appealed  to  Lyle 
for  l!elp.  Tie  tohl  hiiu  tlie  story  as  \\v 
knew  it.  Lyle  asked  a  few  questions,  which 
brouuht  out  such  facts  as  that  John  had  been 
inaiTi'd  six  years,  that  Mary  was  twenty 
years  younger  than  he,  hut  that  everytliinfj 
lH)inted  to  the  marriage  being  happy. 
Mary  was  a  fine,  tall,  handsome  woman 
who  had  probably  married  for  money. 
But  she  had  appeared  to  grow  to  love  her 
husband.  She  show(>d  every  (>vidence  of 
being  a  happy  woman,  with  a  smiling  face, 
and  in  the  bloom  of  perfect  health.  There 
had  been  no  children. 

Henry  Parrot t  so  far  had  said  nothing. 
He  admitted  that  the  (>vidence  wi's  against 
him,  denied  having  committed  the  crime, 
and  refused  to  saA'  what  was  the  argument 
between  John  and  himself. 

Lyle  first  went,  with  his  friend,  to  see 
Mary.  She  told  her  story  without  con- 
fusion and  added  that  she  was  sorry  for  her 
brother-in-law,  whom  she  liked,  and  that 
she  wished  she  conld  do  something  for  him. 
She  did  not  believe  he  had  done  the  deed. 

Next  Lyle  saw  the  place  where  the  re- 
volver had  been  found.  Lyle  stood  where 
the  pistol  had  fallen,  and  got  Arthur  to 
throw  a  wrench,  of  approximately  the  same 
weight,  to  the  spot.  Arthur  tried  several 
times,  but  the  wTench  always  fell  far  short 
of  the  spot  where  the  pistol  had  been 
found.  Lyle  then  threw  the  Avrench  as  far 
as  he  could  into  the  water,  marked  the  line 
where  it  fell  with  a  couple  of  twigs,  and 
asked  Arthur  to  have  the  pond  raked  over 
and  dredged  by  a  few  men  who  would  work 
at  night. 

Then  he  went  to  see  Henry.  He  told 
him  it  was  a  duty  to  help  forward  the  truth, 
and  that  perhaps  it  would  do  so  if  he  should 
tell  the  subject  of  the  argument  that  night. 
But  Hemy  refused.  He  seemed  indifferent, 
and  answered  good-naturedly  enough. 
Lyle  asked  if  the  dispute  had  been  over 
monej-,  over  the  will,  over  the  farm,  over 
drink,  over  Henry's  plans  for  the  future. 
Xo,  it  was  not.  But  when  again  prest  to 
tell,  Henry  answered: 

"No,  I'm  not  goin'  '<o  tell  you.  It's 
between  John  and  me.  I  promised  I 
wouldn't  ever  tell  a  livin'  soul." 

Before  parting  from  Arthur,  Lyle  smiles, 
announces  that  Henry  old  just  what  he 
wanted  to  know,  and  when  Arthur  ex- 
presses amazement,  tells  him  to  think  for 
himself.  What  other  motive  could  there 
have  been  beyond  the  five  Henry  had 
eliminated?  Arthur  can  not  see,  and  Ljle 
goes,  asking  him  to  send  anything  that 
may  be  in  the  pond  for  his  inspection. 

Next  morning  Arthur  rushed  into  Lj'le's 
office  with  a  small  object  wi'apt  in  a  towel. 
It  W'as  a  pistol,  covered  with  mud. 

"'There  it  is,  just  as  we  found  it,  mud 
and  all,'  he  exclaimed." 

The  pistol  is  put  into  the  hands  of  an 
expert,  with  orders  to  find  out  all  there 
is  to  be  found  out.  He  made  his  report 
in  three  days,  and  a  w^eek  later,  in  the 
District  Attorney's  office,  four  men  meet. 
Thej'  are  Arthur,  Lyle,  Inspector  Gibb,  and 
Ben  Greatly,  chief  of  police  of  the  town- 
ship where  the  crime  had  been  committed. 
They  seat  themselves  at  a  table,  and  Lyle 
spoke,  "not  to  the  men  about  the  table, 
but  to  an  invisible  jury  across  the  room, 
by  the  door  whose  transom  was  open." 

He  sketches  a  woman,  young,  beautiful, 
passionate,  full  of  the  love  of  life.  She  is 
married  to  a  man  many  j'ears  older,  cold, 
self -centered,  unresponsive,  treating  her 
more  like  his  daughter  than  his  wife.     She 
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Q^Jl'masttrpixjcc^  in  dtcrlin^ddvcrMrc 

t/VE  RY  great  craftsman  or  artist  creates 
one  thing  that  is  his  masterpiece.  A  work 
that  seems  to  embody  all  his  genius,  all 
his  experience.  Such  is  Heppelwhite  Sterling 
Silverware. 

Here  we  have  something  of  the  Jacobean; 
something  of  the  Elizabethan;  the  Georges 
and  the  Colonial. 

We  boldl/  affirm  that  Heppelwhite  Ster- 
ling SilveL'wate  is  destined  to  be  historic 
with  our  children  and  our  children's  chil- 
dren. It  is  the  gift  of  gifts. 

cAsk  your  Jeweler  to  show  you  Heppelwhite, 
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World  Label  er 

affixes  them! 

A  smooth,  accurately-placed  label  gives 
an  attractive  appearance,  positive  iden- 
tity and  has  real  advertising  value. 

WORLD  LABELER 
serves  hundreds  of  well-known  bottlers 
—  also  preservers  and  manufacturing 
chemists.  It  labels  containers  of  all 
sizes  and  shapes — saving  time  and  work 
— reducing  costs. 

Economic   Machinery  Company 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Your 
Labeling 
Problem  ? 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

Continued 


had  no  recreation,  few  friends,  and  these 
hard  to  get  at. 

"Then,  at  twenty-seven,  she  met  a 
man,  easuall.v,  openly.  He  amused  her, 
she  fascinated  him.  They  met  again  and 
again,  in  her  husband's  sight,  with  no 
objection  from  him.  .  .  .  They  became 
friends  .  .  .  gradually  the  inevitable  hap- 
pened. .  .  .  They  met  clandestinely,  thev 
fell  in  love." 

By  slow  degrees  they  worked  out  the 
scheme  that  should  leave  them  free.  They 
planned  it  all  carefully,  too  carefully 

And  here  it  was  that,  still  speaking, 
Lyle  lifted  his  hand.  Inspector  Gibb  sCept 
to  the  door  with  the  open  transom,  and 
threw  it  open.  A  woman  stood  there 
.  .  .  "her  face  ashen,  her  bosom  sunken 
deep,  her  eyes  crying  defiance  and  great 
despair 

"'Aladam,  you  are  imder  arrest  for  the 
murder  of  your  husband,  John  Parrott 
.  .  .  and  I  warn  you  that  anything  you 
say  may  be  used  against  you.'" 

It  was  Arthur  French  who  spoke.  Then 
there  was  a  dead  silence.  Ko  one  spoke. 
All  waited  for  Mary.  For  several  moments 
the  silence  endured,  and  Mary  shrank, 
gasped,  recovered,  finally  shrieking  out: 

"'You  fool,  you  fool.  Frank  Warner 
has  an  alibi.     He  was- — ' " 

But  Lyle  turns  from  her.  The  innocent, 
he  remarks,  do  not  scream  "alibi"  at  the 
moment  of  accusation.  Yes,  Warner  had 
an  alibi.  He  and  his  friends  toM  a  story 
that  fitted  as  hand  to  glove.  But  they 
told  the  story  of  Wednesday,  not  of  Tues- 
day night.  A  clever  alibi,  with  only  one 
lie,  that  of  the  different  night. 

Then  Mary  gives  up,  and  the  case  against 
her  is  closed. 

It  is  stories  like  this  that  fill  the  book, 
stories  written  as  a  lawyer  might  write, 
a  lawyer  who  retained  the  human  element. 
A  new  sort  of  detective  story,  and  a  good 
sort.  (Samuel  Lyle,  Criminologist.  By 
Arthur  Crabb.     The  Century  Company.) 


Speed  the  Day  ! — Driving  an  automobile 
while  drunk  may  become  almost  as  danger- 
ous as  crossing  a  street  while  sober. — 
Philadelphia  North  American. 


Worth  the  Price. — "  I  understand,"  re- 
marked Callahan  to  his  friend  Case3', 
"  that  the  judge  fined  ye  $10  for  assaultin' 
Coughlin  the  other  day." 

"  He  did  that,"  answered  Mr.  Casey, 
"  an'  it  was  a  proud  moment,  I'U  tell  ye, 
whin  I  heard  the  sintince." 

"  How's  that?  " 

"  I'm  thinkin',"  continued  Mr.  Casey, 
"  that  it  showed  which  one  of  us  had  the 
best  of  the  fight." — The  Argonaut  (San 
Francisco). 


A  Hint. — Mose  Johnson  was  under 
sentence  of  death  in  a  Kentucky  jail,  and 
as  the  fateful  day  drew  near  he  grew  very 
nervous  about  it.  His  keeper,  a  sympa- 
thetic man,  suggested  that  Mose's  only 
hope  lay  in  an  appeal  to  the  governor.  As 
Mose  could  not  WTite  the  keeper  offered 
to  WTite  a  letter  from  dictation. 

Mose,  after  collecting  his  thoughts  very 
earnestly  for  a  full  five  minutes,  dictated 
the  following: 

"  Dear  Marse  Guv'nah:  They's  fixin' 
to  hang  me  come  this  Friday,  and  here  it 
am  Tuesday.  Mose  Johnson." — Every- 
body's Magazine. 
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DUANE  H   CHURCH 

OF  WALTHAM 

The  world's  most  famous  myenlor  of  watchmaking  machinery 


&=^il 


Jaw  Gauge 


The  Pivot  or  Shaft 


The  Bearing  of  a  Shaft  that  Measures  Only 

Six  One -Thousandths  of  a  Centimeter,  the  Diameter 

of  a  Normal  Human  Hair 

WE  told  you  in  our  last  adver- 
tisement that  the  twelfth  part 
of  a  human  hair  was  the  difference 
between  the  Waltham  standardized 
accuracy  and  the  variable  guess- 
work in  foreign  watches. 

A  normal  human  hair  measures  six 
one-thousandths  of  a  centimeter. 
Imagine,  then,  the  pivots  or  bear- 
ings of  the  Balance  Shaft  being  only 
the  size  of  a  human  hair. 

If  you  should  split  one  of  the  hairs 
of  your  head  into  six  equal  parts, 
each  part  would  measure  approxi- 
mately one-thousandth  of  a  centi- 
meter. Yet,  even  this  minute  varia- 
tion is  eliminated  by  the  Waltham 
standard  of  measurement. 

For  instance,  here  is  a  Waltham 
Watch,  the  works  of  which  are  de- 


signed to  perform  on  a  pivot  mea- 
surement of  six  one-thousandths  of 
a  centimeter. 

But  suppose  this  pivot  was  enlarged 
the  third  part  of  a  human  hair,  fric- 
tion would  be  increased,  causing  a 
variation  in  the  time-keeping  qual- 
ities of  the  watch. 

The  Waltham  Watch  Company  has 
created  marvelous  gauges  that  mea- 
sure even  the  twelfth  part  of  a  hu- 
man hair  to  determine  these  varia- 
tions and  eliminate  errors  unseen 
by  the  human  eye  in  the  works  of 
a  watch,  which  mean  all  the  differ- 
ence to  you  in  dependability  and 
value,  giving  another  of  those  un- 
answerable reasons  why  your  watch 
selection  should  be  a  Waltham. 


WALTHAM  VANGUARD 

The  World's  Finest  Railroad  Watch 
23  Jewels     ^80  and  up 


This  Story  is  continued  in  a  beautiful  booklet  in  iivhich  you  'will find 

a  liberal 'watch  education.  Sent  free  upon  request  to  the 

Waltham  Watch  Company,  Waltham,  Mass. 


Makers  of  the  famous  TValtham  air  friction  quality  Speedometers  and  Automobile  Time-pieces  used  ontheisuorld's  leadingcars 

WALTHAM 

THE  WORLD'S  WATCH  OVER  TIMB 

JVhere  you  see  this  sign  they  sell  Waltham  JVatches 


tm 


& 
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KNOW 

you  can't  judge  whether 
"Beautiful  birch"  gives 
the  best  money's  worth 
for  floors,  woodwork  and 
furniture,  as  those  who 
have  used  it  say  it  does. 
So  send  for  the  "Beautiful 
birch"  Book  which  will 
surely  interest  you — then 
you'll  knou\ 

The  Birch  Manufacturers 

212  F.R.A.BIdg.       Oshkosh.  Wis. 


W 


BRONZE 


TABLETS 

AND 
MEMORIALS 


FREE  BROCHURE-D 

Flour  City  Ornamental  Iron  Co. 

MinneapDli-.,  Minnesota 


ENTEEFEISE 

^  ail -Iron  FENCING  (^''S'n-Iink  \ 

r-NTERPRISE  Fencins  isbacked  by  36years  of  special- 
*-'  \7.i'i\  ('xp(;riciice  in  buildiii'4  and  erecting  All-Iron  and 
Chain-Link  I'encing.  Prices  are  again  moderate  and 
seem  to  have  reached  a  point  at  which  they 
will  stay.  Our  catalog  describes  and  pictures 
styles  and  designs,  and  gives  complete  data. 
Write  today  for  this  free  catalog,  mentioning 
purpose  for  which  fencing  is  desired. 


ENTERPRISE  IRON  WORKS 
2419  Yandes  St.  Indianapolis, 


,,  Write 
'for  this 

Free 
,  Catalo 


Ind. 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


an  oxygen  with  a  nitrogen  impurity,  we  must 
allow  for  tho.se  four  factors.  It  is  a  chem- 
ical law  that  can  not  be  argued,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  we  find  a  rougher  cut,  no 
doubt  due  to  the  cooling  effect  of  nitrogen 
expansion  and  its  absorption  of  heat. 

"The  hydrogen  impurity  is  so  small  in 
commercial  oxygen  that  its  value  is  unim- 
portant but  is  quite  certainly  less  detri- 
mental than  the  nitrogen.  Moreover, 
analyses  of  commercial  oxygen  show  several 
times  more  nitrogen  impurity  in  atmos- 
I^heric  oxygen  than  hydrogen  impurity  in 
electrolytic  oxygen. 

"I  find  that  the  speed  of  cutting  and 
quantities  of  the  oxygen  required  for  given 
work  vary  in  efficiency  from  11  to  80  per 
cent.  Collected  data  from  the  work  of 
dozens  of  other  experimenters  show  the 
difference  to  range  about  the  same,  all  in 
favor  of  the  nitrogen-free  oxygen. 

"From  practical  work  in  a  plant  that 
used  over  $100,000  worth  of  oxygen  a  year 
I  made  the  estimate  that  the  average  in- 
crease in  cost  of  finished  product,  chipping, 
grinding,  and  dressing  the  cut  included, 
was  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  with  air- 
produced  oxygen  over  electrolytic  oxyg(>n. 

"I  seriously  doubt  if  absolutely  con- 
curring results  can  ever  be  obtained,  for 
differences  in  analysis  of  the  metal,  cut, 
differences  in  temperature,  and  humiditj' 
of  the  surrounding  atmospheres,  and  diffor- 
(>nces  in  elevation  (barometric  conditions), 
will  likely  make  some  difference  in  results. 
The  human  element  in  adjustment  of  even 
mechanically  operated  torches  will  also 
make  a  difference." 


THE  CLIMATE   OF  A  COAL-PILE 

A  COAL-PILE  may  have  as  many 
-^~^  climates  as  the  round  globe  on  which 
we  live.  Covered  with  ice  and  snow  at 
one  zone,  it  may  be  warm,  or  even  hot, 
at  another.  This  summer  heat  in  wintry 
weather  is  due  to  slow  combustion— a  very 
objectionable  thing  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  owner,  who,  altho  he  destines  the 
coal  to  be  burned,  chooses  that  the  bui'n- 
iug  shall  take  place  where  he  ordains  and 
to  his  own  advantage.  Combustion  that 
simply  moderates  the  surrounding  chill  of 
nature's  great  outdoors  does  not  appeal  to 
him  as  efficient.  Hence  the  "coalometer." 
This  instrument,  we  are  told  by  a  con- 
tributor to  Tlie  Scientific  American  (New 
York),  who,  tho  he  admits  a  50  per  cent, 
share  in  the  invention,  does  not  sign  his 
name,  is  a  device  used  to  probe  a  pile  of 
coal  and  detect  losses  of  heat  within  its 
mass.  It  is  of  special  interest  to  those  who 
use  bituminous  fuel  in  quantity.  The 
writer  says: 

"The  new  device,  known  as  the  coal- 
ometer, was  designed  for  either  permanent 
or  removable  installations,  to  meet  the 
conditions  encountered  whenever  soft  coal 
is  allowed  to  lie  in  storage  for  an  appreci- 
able time  awaiting  removal.  The  in- 
strument in  its  perfected  state  was  de- 
veloped from  a  joint  invention  of  Prof. 
A.  W.  Browne,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
at  Cornell  Universit.v,  one  of  America's 
leading  scientists,  and  the  .writer. 

"As  is  well  known,  bituminous  coal  has 


Equality  Hand  Iron 


The  impressive  dignity  in  the 
grace  of  design  and  richness  of 
finish  of  the  SUNBEAM  carries 
with  it  an  immediate  assurance  of 
unusual  durabihty  even  to  those 
who  are  not  technically  inclined. 
Ask  -^lour  dealer  or  wriie  to 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company 

Dept.  LDl,  56CO  liuusevclt  Koad,  Chicago 

'Makers  of  Quality  Products 
joT  Ttiirty  Years 


We  design  and  erect  monuments, 
mausoleums  and  soldier  memo- 
rials in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 

THE  J.  F.  MANNING  COMPANY,  INC. 

914  FIFTEENTH  STREET  N.  W. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Inquiries  solicited.     Forty  years  experience. 


The  Universal  Paint 

Uh&ixdnt  that 

mmtcsta-Almd 


Ohe  BILUNGS-CHAPIN  Ca 

Boston  -  Cleveland  -  New  York 


lO  Shots 
Right  in 
the  Bull" 

is  no  uncommon 
record  for  even  an 
erstwhile  indif- 
ferent marks- 
man, when  he 
changes  to 


UMMm^  sncHinrs 


No.  SA 

C  Oittltinnt.nn 
Rear  >u,ht,  $',.U0 


Nn.FB  C<  n>binj.tion 
tront  Sight.  $J.ilO 


BESIDES  increasing  the  dis- 
stance  between  siglits,  whicii 
of  itself  increases  accuracy,  the 
close-up  position  of  the  Lyman 
Rear  Sight  enables  you  to  con- 
centrate attention  on  the  front 
sight.  Vou  look  through  the  rear 
aperture  as  you  would  look 
through  a  field  glass,  get  your 
front  sight  up  under  the  "  bull  " 
and  fire.  Even  a  beginner  can 
make  splendid  records  with 
Lyman  Sights. 

At  your  dealer's,  or  direct  from  fac- 
tory.     Give  make,  modal  and  caliber 
of  rifie. 
Write  for  Literature 

describing   the    Lyman    i'rincipie    and 

ahowinjr  Lyman  Sights  for  all 

American  Kifles. 

LYMAN      GUN        --^"^^ 

SIGHT    CORP. 

6.S    West   Street 

Middlefield.  Conn. 
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the  |)roporty  of  spontaneously  luatinir.  in 
cert;an  spots  anil  at  varying  depths.  This 
heating  does  not  always  cause  aetual  eoni- 
bustion,  in  the  sense  that  the  ei)al  burns 
with  the  presence  of  tlanie.  tho  this  condi- 
tion is  also  often  encountered.  There  does 
exist  almost  univt>rsally,  however,  in  stori'il 
coal  of  this  character,  a  slow  combustion 
wliich  is  even  more  destructive  than  com- 
bustion  by  tlame,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
can  not  be  so  readily  detected,  and  thus 
accomplishes  its  destructive  heating  quietly 
and  unnoticed  throughout  an  ever-incn'as- 
ing  zone  beneath  the  surface  of  ston-d  coal. 
This  slower  escape  of  the  valuable  thermal 
units,  for  which  tlu'  consumer  pays  his 
money,  is  equivalent  to  the  actual  loss  of 
that  amount  of  heating  value  from  lire  or 
other  cause. 

"Could  the  consumer  look  beneath  the 
surfa<'e  of  his  coal-pile  and  definitc^ly 
acquaint  himself  with  conditions  existing 
there,  he  could  save  himself  enormous 
losses  by  using  that  part  of  his  coal-supply 
first  which  showed  a  tendency  to  become 
even  slightly  heated. 

"It  is  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  these 
conditions  beneath  the  surface  that  the 
coalomi^ter  was  designed.  It  consists  of  a 
set  of  temperature  indicators  encased  in  a 
long,  pointed  steel  tube,  carrying  at  varying 
depths  metal  bulbs  (corresponding  to  the 
bulbs  of  thermometers),  and  at  its  upper 
end  a  set  of  dials  and  pointers,  which 
indicate  under  all  atmospheric  conditions 
the  exact  temperature  of  the  bulbs  which 
actuate  them.  These  units  are  forced 
down  into  the  coal-pile  to  definite  depths 
and  at  various  points,  and  collective!}' 
furnish  definite  data  to  the  consumer  as  to 
the  exact  temperatures  existing  beneath  the 
surface.  If  an  accurate  record  of  these 
instruments  be  kept,  periodically,  the 
slightest  rise  in  temperatiu'e  is  at  once 
detected,  and  should  it  become  excessive, 
the  consumer  at  once  removes  this  par- 
ticular portion  of  fuel,  thus  saving  the 
heating  value  of  the  coal  which  had  started 
to  dissipate. 

"Tests  have  shown  that  a  eoalometer 
installation  of  one  unit  each  50  feet  in 
both  directions  from  its  neighbor  will 
effieientlj'  indicate  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture below  the  surface.  Thus  the  installa- 
tion of  one  triple  unit  ■«all  protect  ap- 
proximately 900  tons  of  coal  if  the  volume 
is  about  50  X  50  X  16  feet." 

The    de\ice    is    more    particularly    de- 


scribed as  follows: 


\ 


"A  galvanized  steel  tube,  having  a 
hardened  steel  diamond-point  drill  at  its 
lower  end,  carries  three  pressure  bulbs  at 
depths  of  5,  10,  and  15  feet,  respectively. 
Tubes  from  these  three  bulbs  register 
temperatures  in  Fahrenheit  degrees  upon 
three  dials,  by  means  of  pointers  provided 
for  this  purpose.  The  scale  on  each  dial 
starts  at  32°  F.,  and  is  colored  black.  At 
and  above  120°  the  scale  is  red,  indicat- 
ing excessive  heat  at  any  point  in  this 
zone,  and  warning  the  coal  man  to  remove 
this  portion  of  the  coal.  The  depth  of 
the  hot  spot  is  determined  at  a  glance,  for 
the  dials  are  plainly  marked  5,  10,  and  15 
feet,  respectively.  The  dial  showing  the 
hottest  temperature  thus  indicates  the 
depth  at  which  the  heat  is  generating." 


The  Complete  Experience. — An  Amer- 
ican doctor  is  reported  to  have  removed  his 
own  appendix.  We  learn  that  subse- 
quently, from  force  of  habit,  he  sent  him- 
self in  a  bill,  and  suffered  a  serious  relapse. 
— The  Passing  Show  {London). 
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Not  a  Minute 

Extra  to  brush  teeth  in  this  way 


It  takes  no  extra  time  to  brush 
teeth  in  this  new,  efficient  way. 
And  note  the  results  which  old  ways 
do  not  bring. 

You  do  not  clean  teeth  when  you 
leave  a  film.  Nor  do  you  prevent 
tooth  troubles,  as  millions  of  people 
know. 

Film  is  the  enemy 

Film  is  the  enemy  to  fight.  It 
causes  most  tooth  troubles. 

You  can  feel  it  now — a  viscous 
film.  It  clings  to  teeth,  gets  be- 
tween the  teeth  and  stays.  The 
tooth  brush  used  in  old  ways  leaves 
much  of  it  intact.  So  very  few 
people  have  escaped  its  ill  results. 

Film  absorbs  stains,  making  the 
teeth  look  dingy.     It  is  the  basis  of 


tartar.  It  holds  food  substance 
which  ferments  and  forms  acid.  It 
holds  the  acid  in  contact  with  the 
teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it. 
They,  with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause 
of  pyorrhea. 

One  must  combat  it 

Dental  science  long  has  sought 
ways  to  combat  that  film.  They 
have  now  been  found.  Countless 
careful  tests  have  proved  them. 
Now  leading  dentists  everywhere 
advise  their  daily  use. 

The  methods  are  embodied  in  a 
dentifrice  called  Pepsodent.  And 
millions  of  people  have  lately 
adopted  it,  largely  by  dental  advice. 


See  the  change  in  ten  days 


Each  use  of  Pepsodent  brings  five  effects 
which  modern  authorities  desire.  It  at- 
tacks the  film  in  two  effective  ways.  It 
leaves  the  teeth  so  highly  polished  that 
film-coats  cannot  easily  adhere. 

It  multiplies  the  salivary  flow — Nature's 
great  tooth  protecting  agent.  It  multiplies 
the  starch  digestant  in  the  saliva,  to  digest 
starch  deposits  which  otherwise  cling  and 
may  form  acid.  It  multiplies  the  alka- 
linity of  the  saliva,  to  neutralize  the  acids 
which  cause  tooth  decay. 

^^^   ^^^n^mmm^m^mm^m^       ©AT.  OFF.      | 

REG.  U.S.      ^^WHB^H^^^^M^^H^^M^ 

The  New -Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  film  combatant,  whose  every 
application  brings  five  desired  effects. 
Approved  by  highest  authorities,  and  now 
advised  by  leading  dentists  everywhere. 
All  druggists  supply  the  large  tubes. 


These  effects  are  based  on  diligent  and 
convincing  research.  Highest  authorities 
approve  them.  When  you  know  the  facts 
you  will  desire  them. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using. 
Mark  the  absence  of  the  viscous  film.  See 
how  teeth  whiten  as  the  film-coat  dis- 
appears. Read  in  our  book  the  meaning 
of  each  new  effect. 

To  you  and  yours  it  will  mean  whiter, 
cleaner,  safer  teeth.  Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


10-Day  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 

Dept.  612,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 

Mail    10-Day    Tube    of    Pepsodent    to 


Only  or.e  tube  to  a  family 
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OUTPUT  DOUBLED 
EVERY  FIVE  YEARS 

Electric  utilities  during  a  20-year 
period  have  shown  a  doubled  out- 
put every  five  years,  and  the  future 
holds  possibilities  of  growth 
without  limit. 

The  734%  Bonds  of  the  Arkansas 
\'alley  Railway,  Light  &  Power 
Company  are  typical  of  Byllesby 
Securities  which  are  strengthened 
b)'  this  increasing  demand.  These 
Bonds  (due  1931)  ma>-  now  be 
purchased  to  yield  about  8%. 

.45^  for  Circular  D-62 

HMBjdlesbyGCa 


CHICAGO 
208  S.  La  Salle  Stree 

PROVIDENCE 
JO  Weybosset  Street 


NEW  YORK 
111  Broadufay 

BOSTON 
30  Slate  Street 


CHOOSE   NOW 

for  Future 
Investment  Safety 

It  will  help  you  to  invest 
wisely  if  you  read  the  story 
of  "Two  Men  and  Their 
Money.  "  Write  today  for 
circular  of  that  title. 


MILLER>^MORTGAGE   BONDS 


SJOO  Bonds:  S 500  Bonds:   SIOOO  Bonds. 

7%   interest  payable  twite  yearly. 

Maturities   2    to   1(>  years. 

Partial  payment  accounts. 

G.L,Mh-lersl[5: 


607 


-*uRT  Building  Atlanta    ga. 

First — the  Investor's    Welfare 


Higiier  Interest  Rates 

Owing  to  a  general  advance  in  interest 
rates,  we  shall  for  a  short  time  at  least, 
1)6  able  to  get  Seven  Per  Cent  for  our 
eiistomers  on  First  Mortgage  Loans. 
We  suggest  that  .vou  take  advantage  of 
this  and  arrange  to  take  some  of  these 
loans  at  the  higherrate.  Good  loans  are 
offering.  Write  for  i.oan  IJist  Ko,    77 

Perkins  &  Co.,  Lawrence.  Kansa<: 


PATENTS. 


Write  for  Free  Guide  Book  and 
EVIDENCE  OF  CONCEP- 
TION BL.4NK.  Send  model  or  .sketch  of  inwntion 
for  our  free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  759  Ninth,  Wasliington.  D.  C. 
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F  you   have    a    Woodstock   you    are 
fortunate — a  Typewriter  tliat  repre- 
sents a  distinct  advance  in  construction 
and  design,  embodying  every  essential 
feature.    An  improvement  over  others 
in  many  respects,   and   costs  no  more. 
Is  it  worth  your  while  to  have  a  type- 
.        writer  that  is  .iust  rieht:  one  that  you 
I      are    proud    of   and  will    wish   to   keep 
always?    Yo-i  can  have  this  excellent 
writing  machine  to  iiive  you  service  of 
the  highest  quality  for  years  to  come. 
Write  now  for  our   handsomely   illus- 
trated booklet  describing  the  new  No.  .5 
Woodstock,  the  latest  and  best  in  Type- 
writers,   and    monthly    payment    plan 
tliat    is    new    for    so    trood   a    inaehinc. 
WOODSTOCK  TYPEWRITER  CO..  Div.  17.  Chi«<ro.  Ill    11  .<;  A 


THE   UNITED    STATES   THE   HEAVIEST   INVESTOR 

IN   THE    WAR 


"\  ^THILE  the  United  States  may  have 
*  *  suffered  the  least  direct  damage 
from  ihe  war,  its  net  loss  in  money  is 
greater  than  that  of  anj'  other  participant, 
according  to  figures  submitted  to  the 
United  States  Senate  recently  by  Senator 
Spencer,  of  Missouri.  The  point  is  that  the 
United  States  receives  practically  nothing 
in  recompense  from  Germany,  whereas 
Great  Britain  and  France,  for  instance, 
receive  large  sums.  Our  net  loss  is 
$41,873,948,225,  which  is  $(570,000,000 
more  than  the  net  loss  of  any  other  nation. 
While  the  net  losses  are  the  largest,  those 
of  Japan  are  about  the  smallest,  totaling 
about  $2.32.000,000.  Senator  Spencer's 
assertions  were  based  on  an  account  pre- 
pared by  Fred  A.  Dolph,  and  some  of  Mr. 
Dolph's  figures  and  conclusions  are  pub- 
lished in  the  current  Annalist.  Here  is 
the  table  showing  the  comparative  war- 
costs  as  affected  by  the  German  indemnity, 
the  divisions  of  the  indemnity  being  based 
on  Professor  Keynes's  figures: 


Xation  Gross  Cosl 

V.S $44,17:5,048,22.-) 

Gt.  Britain..  .51,0.5L\(i34.nnn 

France .■)4.27:',!n.">,0(10 

Italy   18,tiM),N47,O0O 

Beleium....  8,174,731.000 

China .if).3,37«,0OO 

Japan 481,818,000 


Credit  Indemnity        Final  Loss 


$2,.30o.noo.oon 

o,s.-)(i.()0(i,oon 

lii,(lll(M"KI.O(l(t 
3..)OI).I)(KI,0(K) 
.5.700,000,000 

100,000,000 

2.50.000.000 


.S41,873,!H8,22.5 

41,202,034,000 

:'.--. 272.0 1.5,000 

1."),  180,847,000 

2,474,731,000 

465,376,000 

231,818,000 


Total $177,402,269,225  $37,700,000,000  $139,702,269,225 

ISTr.  Dolph  comments  on  this  table  as 
follows: 

The  Treatj-  provided  that  Germany 
should  pay  and  German j"  engaged  to  pay 
only  three  general  items  of  indemnity': 

1.  Repay  Belgium  for  all  foreign  loans 
made  by  it  to  prosecute  the  war,  including 
all  fines  and  taxes  imposed  by  Germany 
upon  Belgian  citizens  during  occupation. 

2.  All  damages  to  persons  and  property 
of  civilians. 

3.  Pension  and  dependency  claims,  cap- 
italized on  the  basis  of  the  French  rates. 

Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  all  moneys  spent 
by  the  United  States  was  for  items  not 
coming  under  any  of  those  three  heads. 
All  of  the  monej'  spent  for  cost  of  opera- 
tion of  the  War  and  Xavj-  departments, 
relief-'work  contributions,  and  economic 
assistance  of  whatever  character  is  a  dead 
loss.  We  are  only  to  be  reimbursed  for  a 
little  lost  shipping  and  for  pensions  and 
dependency  claims,  at  the  French  rate, 
which  is  considerably  less  than  our  own; 
so  that  no  doubt  half  or  two-thirds  of  our 
pension  and  dependency  claims  will  be  a 
dead  loss. 

The  Treaty  fixt  at  the  time  what  was 
then  supposed  to  be  the  maximum  in- 
demnity that  Germany  was  to  pay  on 
account  of  the  three  items.  She  was  to 
give  up  certain  territories  in  Europe,  which 
w^ere  then  and  there  divided  and  given  to 
Belgium,  France,  and  other  countries. 
The  United  States,  of  course,  did  not  ask 
for  or  get  any  of  that  indemnity.  Then 
she  was  required  to  make  certain  deliveries 
of  coal  to  ]5elgium,  France,  and  Italy; 
of  chemicals  to  France  and  live  stock  to 


both  France  and  Belgium.  The  overseas 
possessions  in  Africa  and  the  Pacific  islands, 
some  847,000  square  miles,  were  to  be  held 
for  the  joint  account  of  all  Allies. 

Seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  cash 
was  to  be  raised  with  which  to  pay  off 
Belgium's  foreign  debt,  and  Germany  was 
to  issue  some  .$2.5,000,000.000  of  bonds, 
with  varying  maturities,  that  were  to  be 
delivered  to  the  Reparations  Commission, 
to  l)e  by  it  allotted. 

With  reference  to  the  overseas  possessions 
of  Germany  in  Africa  and  the  Pacific 
islands,  it  was  naturally  expected  that,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  France  and  other 
European  countries  had  taken  the  Euro- 
pean territories,  the  overseas  possessions 
would  go  to  England,  minus  a  few  islands 
in  the  Pacific  to  the  United  States.  It  was 
never  for  a  minute  supposed  that  Japan 
would  be  allotted  any  of  those  islands, 
because  she  had  received  her  share  in 
Shantung,  which  seemed  to  be  ample  in 
view  of  her  insignificant  participation  in 
the  w^ar. 

The  United  States  had  holdings  in  the 
Samoan  Islands,  and  we  might  expect 
England  to  turn  German3-'s  interest  in 
those  islands  over  to  America,  or  at  least 
divide;  but  not  so.  The  islands  north 
of  the  equator  lie  in  a  string  in  the  path 
between  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines,  and 
it  was  thought  that  those  islands  would  be 
conceded  to  the  United  States,  but  that 
was  not  to  be.  They  were  given  to  Japan, 
whose  financial  participation  in  the  world- 
war  turns  out  to  be  $30,000,000  against 
our  $30,000,000,000,  or  about  one-tenth 
of  1  per  cent,  of  the  participation  of  the 
United  States. 

It  was  never  intended  that  the  United 
States  should  participate  in  any  manner 
in  the  German  indemnity,  so  that  what- 
ever it  is,  large  or  small,  the  amount  will 
have  no  effect  upon  the  final  figures  repre- 
senting the  net  loss. 

Mr.  Dolph  tabulates  the  war-expenses 
of  the  United  States  as  follows: 


Paid  out: 


UNITED  STATES 


Military  cost,  as  per  .Secretary  Houston. . .  . 

Extra  cost  government  functions  under  war- 

coniiitions,  as  per  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 


sury. 


Civilian  damages,  lost  shipping,  and  pen- 
sions to  be  paid 

Red-Cross  contributions 

Other  contributions  estimated  at  one-half 
Red-Cross  amount 

Congressional  European  relief 

Credit  extended  by  Grain  Corporation 

Credit  given  by  War  Department 

Oedit  given  by  Shipping  Board . 

Credit  given  by  .American  nationals  to 
European  nationals,  as  per  bulletin  of 
Bankers  Trust  Company 

Government  loans  to  European  nations,  in- 
cluding unpaid  interest 


$24,010,000,000 


4,500,000,000 

2,300,000,000 
978,512,225 

490,000,000 

100,000,000 

60,375,000 

50,000,000 

3,580,000 


1,921,481,000 
9,760,000,000 


Credit: 


Total $44,173,948,225 


Received  an  amoutit  of  German  shipping  not  known,  but  it  i.s 
expected  that  the  amount,  togetlier  with  other  receipts, 
will  reach  the  sum  of  $2,300,000,000,  the  amount  of  the 
civilian  loss,  pensions,  etc.. 

Great  Britain's  total  war-cost — $51,052,- 
634,000 — is  reached  bj^  adding  to  the 
increased  indebtedness  of  $39,902,634,000, 
the  $1,300,000,000  of  abnormal  taxation 
and  ,$9,850,000,000.  French  borrowings 
and  war-taxations  come  to  $38,272,925,000, 
and     with     $16,000  000,000     for     civilian 
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making  his  total  payment  So06.25.  In  a 
similar  case  here  he  would  pay  only  S60. 

Exemption  from  tax  is  allowed  whore  the 
total  assessable  income  does  not  exceed 
$67o  in  the  case  of  unearned  and  S7oO 
in  the  case  of  earned  income.  Where  a 
man  has  a  wife  living  with  him  or  wholly 
maintained  by  him  the  amount  fixt  is 
Sl,225.  For  children  graduated  allowances 
are  made — S180  for  the  first  child  under 
sixteen  and  S135  each  for  any  others.  For 
each  wholly  dependent  relative  a  further 
allowance  of  S125  may  be  claimed. 

Suppose  a  man  has  an  earned  income  of 
§5,000  and  has  a  wife  and  three  children 
dependent  on  him,  this  is  how  the  tax  would 
work: 

Income  figure $5,000 

Deduct  ooe-teath  for  earned  income 500 

Income $4,500 

Deduct— 

Abatement,  including  wife  allowance $1,223 

.Allowance  for  three  children 450 

Allowance  for  dependent  relative 125        1,700 

Taxable  income  figure $2,S00 

He  must  pay — 

Duty  on  $1,225  at  15  cents  in  the  dollar $183.75 

Duty  on  $1,575  at  30  cents  in  the  dollar 472.50 

Total $656.25 

Therefore,  roughly  speaking,  a  man  with 
all  these  incumbrances  must  p&y  about 
13  per  cent,  of  his  income  in  income  tax 
alone.  The  corresponding  figure  here 
would  probably  be  S88,  or  about  1  %  per 
cent,  of  the  total  income. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  SMALL 

INVESTOR  AND  THE  SMALL 

DEPOSITOR 

SMALL  investors  who  complain  of  dis- 
crimination on  the  part  of  brokers  and 
small  depositors  who  find  good  banks  un- 
willing to  take  their  accounts  have  a  just 
grievance,  thinks  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
which  adds  that  it  is  very  bad  business  on 
the  part  of  bankers  and  brokers  to  neglect 
the  little  fellows.  Small  buyers  in  the 
stock  market  are  being  charged  too  much 
by  brokers  when  they  are  made  to  pay 
more  than  "an  eighth  way"  from  the  cur- 
rent price  for  an  "odd  lot."  To  charge  as 
much  as  a  quarter  and  to  handle  the  busi- 
ness carelessly  at  that  "is  short-sighted 
folly."  Of  course,  "the  clerical  cost  of 
attending  to  this  small  business  takes  away 
a  good  deal  of  the  present  profit.  But  the 
small  investor  tends  to  become  a  large  in- 
vestor, and  if  he  is  satisfied  with  his  treat- 
ment, he  is  a  valuable  standing  advertise- 
ment for  the  brokerage  house  he  patronizes." 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  finds  an  excellent 
parallel  in  the  matter  of  small  drawing 
accounts  opened  with  the  banks,  and  it  sets 
down  as  "far-sighted  common  sense"  a 
statement  recently  made  by  a  bank  presi- 
dent to  a  Wall  Street  Journal  reporter: 

I  have  just  persuaded  my  directors  not 
to  impose  a  charge  on  small  dravv-ing 
accounts.  In  my  thirty  years'  experience 
I  have  always  found  that  the  thrifty  and 
businesslike  habit  of  a  man  transacting 
financial  affairs  through  a  bank  tends  to 
grow  and  that  small  customers  become 
large  ones.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  it  would  have  paid  the  various  banks 
with  which  I  have  been  associated  to  give  a 
commission  for  small  business  introduced 
equivalent  to  the  whole  of  the  original 
deposit.  Some  of  our  best  customers  were 
small  depositors  once  and  did  not  then 
expect  to  be  anything  more. 


BRINGING 
CHEMICAL  WARFARE   INTO 

PEACE  USES 

IT  seems  a  far  cry  from  the  clean  isolation  of  the  chemical  labora- 
tory to  the  dangerous  current  of  methane  gas  in  the  under- 
ground coal  tunnel.  Yet  The  Consolidation  Coal  Company 
requires  a  corps  of  chemists  to  be  constantly  applying  their 
scientific  knowledge  to  conditions  in  the  mines,  lest  lives  be  need- 
lessly sacrificed. 

The  Consolidation  w^orkers  are  safeguarded  by  a  system  of 
detecting  and  checking  the  flow  of  gas  through  the  mines  that  is 
unique  in  thoroughness.  This  is  done  through  the  use  of  daily 
and,  in  some  cases,  hourly  chemical  analyses — a  method  of  detect- 
ing gas  one  hundred  times  more  sensitive  than  the  safety  lamp 
which  is  required  by  the  mining  laws. 

Each  day  the  chemical  engineers  of  The  Consolidation  Coal 
Company  take  samples  of  air  from  every  shaft  and  tunnel  where 
gas  exists  in  potentially  dangerous  volume.  The  laboratory  test 
is  then  brought  into  use.  Chemical  reagents  quickly  tell  the  story 
to  the  chemist's  trained  eyes.  If  danger  is  revealed,  things  im- 
mediately begin  to  happen.  The  men  are  moved  from  the  danger 
area.  Powerful  currents  of  air  are  concentrated  on  it.  The  men 
are  not  allowed  to  return  until  the  chemical  tests  prove  the 
absence  of  danger. 

This  testing  system  is  backed  by  the  unremitting  alertness  of  a 
corps  of  inspectors  who  are  always  on  duty  when  the  men  are  at 
work.  The  inspector  corresponds  to  the  gas  ofllicer  of  a  regiment 
of  Pershing's  men  in  France — always  sniffing  the  air  to  forestall 
danger  to  his  comrades. 

The  Company  spares  no  cost,  not  only  in  wrestling  with  the 
deadly  flow  of  gas,  but  in  providing  solid  structural  surroundings 
and  in  eliminating  causes  of  mechanical  danger.  As  a  result,  we 
have  eliminated  for  ten  years  all  gas  explosions  of  ordinary  nature. 

The  wife  of  a  Consolidation  Coal  miner  knows  that  when  he 
goes  to  his  work  he  is  entering  a  bituminous  mine  made  as  safe 
as  engineering  skill  and  foresight  can  make  it. 

THE  CONSOUDAnON 
COAL  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

honkers  Urusf  ^uildin^  -  J^w  "York  City 

Dime  Bank  Building,     Detroit,  Mich.  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C 

137  Market  Street,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Fisher  Building,  Chicago,  Dlinoi* 

Continental  BIdg.,         Baltimore,  Md.  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Sure  Mutual  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mas*.  Union  Central  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Land  Title  Bldg.        Philadelphia,  Pa.  Marioa-Taylor  Bldg.,     Louisville,  Ky. 
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If  a  Manufacturer  Uses  This  Label 
He  Makes  a  Good  Product 


Coal  and  gasoline  -  gas 
range  installed  in  Long 
Island  residence  ofF.  W. 
Woolworth.  Made  with 
"Armco"  Ingot  Iron  by 
Bramhall,  Deane  Co., 
New  York  City. 


NO  manufacturer  would 
use  "Armco"  Ingot 
Iron  in  a  cheap,  unworthy- 
stove.  If  the  blue  and  gold 
Armco  triangle  appears  on 
any  stove  you  buy — and  it 
should — you  may  be  sure 
that  not  only  good  materials 
but  the  best  workmanship 
went  into  the  making  of  it. 

There  is  a  big  difference 
between  "Armco"  Ingot 
Iron  stoves  and  those  made 
of  ordinary  sheet  metal. 
Interpreting  this  difference 
into  stove  terms,  it  means 


many   added    years  of 
service. 

Stoves  do  not  w^ear  out, 
they  rust  out — but  "Armco" 
Ingot  Iron  stoves  resist 
rust. 

This  iron  is  now  being 
used  extensively  for  stoves, 
enameled  refrigerators, 
table  tops,  washing  ma- 
chines, and  other  household 
articles. 

When  buying,  ask  the 
salesman  to  show^  you 
the  Armco  blue  and  gold 
triangle. 


"Armco"  Ingot  Iron  is  used  and  featured  in  such  nationally 
advertised  products  as  "Federal  Washers, ""Sanico  Ranges,  ""Globe 
Stoves  and  Ranges,"  "Leonard  Cleanable  Refrigerators,"  "Buck's 
Stoves  and  Ranges,"  "Eden  Washing  Machines,"  and  "Brascolites." 

The  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Box  356,  Middletown,  O. 
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FOREIGN 

March  16. — The  Allied  Reparations  Com- 
mission announces  that  Germany  has 
been  notitied  that  she  must  pay  one 
biUion  gold  marks  before  March  '2'.i,  in 
fulfilment  of  Article  23")  of  the  Peace 
Treaty.  Germany  must  complete  pay- 
ment of  twenty  billion  gold  marks  bv 
May  1. 

The  Anglo-Russian  trade  agreement  is 
signed  by  Sir  Robert  Ilorne  in  behalf 
of  Great  Britain  and  Leonid  Krassin, 
representing  the  Russian  Soviet 
Government. 

King  Constantine  denies  reports  that  he 
will  abdicate  the  throne  of  Greece  in 
favor  of  his  son,  I*rince  George. 

A  dispatch  from  Stockholm  states  that 
Dr.  Kling,  head  of  the  State  Bac- 
teriological Laboratory,  is  reported  to 
have  discovered  the  microbe  of  "sleep- 
ing sickness,"  and  to  have  established 
that  it  is  infectious. 

March  17. — Reports  from  Helsingfors  say 
that  Cronstadt  has  surrendered  to  the 
So\'iet  forces. 

Andrew  Bonar  Law,  Lord  of  the  Privy 
Seal  and  government  spokesman  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  long  prominent 
in  British  politics,  resigns  from  the 
Cabinet  because  of  ill-health. 

The  Polish  legislature  passes  the  con- 
stitution of  reborn  Poland  after  a  third 
and  final  reading. 

France,  Ital3',  Japan,  and  Great  Britain 
agree  to  a  postponement  by  Austria  of 
payment  of  the  sums  to  which  the\'  are 
entitled  under  the  Treaty  of  St. 
Germain,  and  also  of  pa.vment  of  the 
capital  and  interest  on  advances  made 
to  Austria  since  the  armistice,  in  order 
to  avert  starvation  in  that  country. 

March  18. — The  area  occupied  by  the 
Allies  in  Germany  is  extended  from 
Duisberg  to  within  two  and  a  half 
miles  of  Essen. 

Representatives  of  Russia,  the  Ukraine, 
and  Poland  sign  a  treaty  of  peace,  after 
months  of  negotiations.  All  parties 
agree  to  abstain  from  propaganda  and 
from  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  the 
government  of  territory  belonging  to 
the  other  parties. 

Reports  from  Paris  say  that  an  entente 
for  common  defense  has  been  reached 
among  Poland,  Roumania,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

March  19.— In  six  separate  encounters  the 
Sinn-Feiners  attack  Crown  forces  from 
ambush  and  heavy  engagements  follow. 
An  incomplete  list  of  casualties  puts 
the  dead  at  27,  including  13  civilians 
and  14  of  the  military;  and  23  wounded, 
of  whom  21  are  civilians. 

The  German  Army  Bill,  abolishing  con- 
scription and  fixing  the  strength  of  the 
Army  at  100,000  men  and  of  the 
Xavy  at  15,000,  passes  the  Reichstag. 

The  volcano  Kilauea  is  overflowing,  ac- 
cording to  reports  from  Hilo,  T.  H. 

Dr.  D.  A.  Cunha.  President  of  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  issues  a 
statement  declaring  that  the  League  of 
Nations  can  not  act  on  the  German, 
protest  against  the  enforcement  of 
penalties  unless  a  member  of  the  League 
takes  the  initiative. 


Viscount  Uchida,  Foreign  Minister,  in- 
forms the  Budg(>t  Commit te(>  of  the 
Diet  that  Jai)an  will  stand  iirinly  on 
lier  mandate  over  the  island  of  Yap. 

i'ress  dispatches  received  in  El  Paso, 
Texas,  from  Las  A'oticiaa,  a  newspaper 
in  Mexico  City,  roi)ort  the  formation 
of  a  revolution  headed  by  Luis  Cabrera, 
his  brother.  Alfonso  Cabrera,  and 
Ignaeio  Xulias,  fornuTly  representative 
of  Mexico  in  the  United  States. 

March  20. — Fighting,  bombing,  and  as- 
sassinations are  reported  in  various 
l)arts  of  Ireland.  In  Dublin  two 
soldiers  are  killed  and  six  others,  in- 
eluding  an  officer,  are  wounded. 

King  Constantine  of  Greece  calls  the 
classes  of  1913,  1914,  and  1915  to  the 
colors,  to  insure  greater  protection  of 
the  Greeks  in  Asia  Minor,  pacification 
of  the  Near  East,  and  to  assist  the 
Allies  in  securing  execution  of  the 
terms  of  the  Peace  Treaty  with  Turkey. 

March  21. — Seven  members  of  the  Crown 
forces,  including  an  officer,  are  killed, 
and  twelve  wounded  when  a  train  is 
ambushed  in  County  Kerry,  Ireland. 
One  ci\'ilian  passenger  was  among  the 
killed  and  two  others  were  wounded. 

J.  Austen  Chamberlain,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  is  unanimously  elected 
leader  of  the  Unionist  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

March  22. — A  Moscow  wireless  to  London 
reports  that  the  Russian  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment has  appealed  to  President 
Harding  and  the  American  Govern- 
ment to  resume  trade  relations  with 
Russia. 

It  is  unofficially  stated  in  Berlin  that 
Germany's  reply  to  the  demand  of  the 
Entente  for  the  payment  before  March 
23  of  one  billion  marks  in  gold,  to 
apply  on  reparations  obligations,  will 
be  in  the   negative. 

The  League  of  Nations,  meeting  in 
London,  issues  the  text  of  the  mandates 
for  the  administration  of  Samoa  by 
New  Zealand;  of  Nauru,  or  Pleasant 
Island,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  a  .short 
distance  south  of  the  equator,  by 
Great  Britain;  of  German  Southwest 
Africa  by  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
and  of  the  former  German  possessions 
in  the  Pacific  south  of  the  equator, 
other  than  Samoa  and  Nauru,  by 
Australia,  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  these  mandataries. 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  unan- 
imously adopts  a  bill  making  physical 
training  compulsory  for  young  people 
of  both  sexes. 

Two  policemen  are  killed  and  one 
wounded  in  an  ambush  by  Sinn-Feiners 
at  Keadew,  County  Roscommon, 
Ireland. 

A  dispatch  from  Constantinople  says 
that  the  Russian  Bolshevik  forces  have 
occupied  and  pillaged  the  city  of 
Batum. 

Berlin  reports  that  the  plebiscite  in 
Upper  Silesia  results  in  triumph  for 
Germany,  the  vote  being  716,406  in 
favor  of  remaining  German  territory 
and  371,232  in  favor  of  incorporation 
in  Poland.  Taken  by  districts,  how- 
ever, the  vote  stands  nine  to  seven  in 
favor  of  Poland. 


.\Iorf  than 
sop  United 
Cigar  Stores 
are  heated  b\ 
GASTKAM 


Humid  Heat 
Saves  Money 

as  well  as  Lives 

DRY  air  is  dangerous  as  well 
as  unpleasant.  The  preva- 
lence of  illness  is  largely  due  to  it. 

Ordinary  steam  or  hot-water 
heating  takes  the  necessary  mois- 
ture from  the  air. 

Gasteam  heating  compensates 
for  this  drying  action  by  replac- 
ing just  enough  moisture  for 
normal  humidity. 

That  means  more  comfort  and 
better  health  for  humans — and 
better  condition  for  many  kinds 
ofgoods.  The  United  Cigar  Stores 
use  Gasteam  heating  because  it 
keeps  tobacco  from  drying  out. 
The  United  Fruit  Company  uses 
Gasteam  heating  in  their  Boston 
warehouse  to  ripen  and  keep  in 
condition  shiploads  of  bananas. 

Gasteam  does  away  with  the  dirt,  the 
boiler  and  piping,  and  all  the  costly  waste 
that  goes  with  coal  heating.  It  is  a  cleaner, 
pleasanter  heat — and  the  fuel  bill  at  the 
end  of  the  year  is  less. 

If  you  have  any  kind  of  a  building  to 
heat — neto  or  old — you  will  find  much 
to  interest  you  in  the  GASTEAM 
book.     It  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

JAMES  B.  CLOW  &SONS 

General  Offices:  S34-546  S.  Franklin  St.,  Chicago 
Sales  offices  in  the  principal  cities 

Steam  heat  without  coal 

as  team 


GLOW    PRODUCTS 

n  Hospital  Equipment 

D  Gasteam  Radiators 

D  Violet  Ray  Water 

□  Manhole  Covers  and 

Sterilizers 

Frames 

n  Cast  Iron  Pipe  and 

D  Steel  and  Wrought 

Fittings 

Iron  Pipe 

D  Valves  and  Fire 

□  Lamp  Posts  and 

Hydrants 

Fountains 

D  Drinking  Fountains 

n  Filters  and  Fish  Traps 

D  Swimming  Pool 

D  Plumbing  Supplies 

Purification 

n  Hot  Water  Heaters 

D  Industrial  Plant 

n  Marble 

Sanitation 

D  Steam  Fittmgs 
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lOOHaVima 

^^^^^'^  S  ecoivcis 

GENUINE  A*  li^W%/A  ^^>Wk9 


»B 


From 

Factory 

Direct 

ToYou 

ByParcel 

Post 


Made  of  Imported  Havana 

Picadura,  from  our  own 
plantations  in  C  u  b  a — 
same  quality  tobacco  used 
in  15c  cigars.  They're  not 
pretty,  no  bands  or  deco- 
rations, but  you  don't 
smoke  looks.  Customers  call 
them  "Diamonds  in  the 
Rough."  Send  money  with 
order  or  pay  on  arrival. 

NONE  SOLD 
After  May  5th 

at  This  Price  and  Not  More 
Than   100  to  One  Smoker 

Money  refunded  if  you  don't  receive 
at  least  double  value.  When  order- 
ing specify  mild,  medium  or  strong. 
Your  Check  accepted.  Our  refer- 
ences. Dun  or  Bradstreet's  or  any 
Bank. 

To  each  purchaser  eL*" s 

Genuine  Havana  Seconds,  we  vvUI 
extend  the  privilege  of  ordering,  for 
$1.25  additional,  one  of  Edwin's 
"SAMPLE  CASES"  containing  one 
sample  cigar  each  of  our  12  Best 
Sellers — all  Bargain  Values — priced 
up  to  $30.00  per  100.  Include  this 
In  your  order — it's  the  biggest 
sample  value  ever  offered. 


EDWIN  CIGAR  CO. 
2536-255B  Third  Avenue 

Largest  A#a//<«a]^^^^  New  York  City 
Ofdet  Cigar  House  In  The  Vfarltl. 


IM'V/PM'TOI?^   Who  desire  to  secure  patent  should 
li'1  V  liil'M  1  \JI\J  write  (Of  our  guj^g    book   "HOW 

TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."      Send  model  or  sketch  and 

description  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  of  its 

patentable  nature. 

RANDOLPH    &   CO.,    Dept.  171.    Washington,  D.  C. 


For  20  clean 

carbon  copies — 

Use  MultiKopy  Carbon  Paper 

No.  5— Light  Weight 

Made  especially  for  such  manifold- 
ing. 

For  ordinary  general  use,  No.  25. 
Gives  clean,  sharp  copies. 

For  extra  durability,  use  No.  75.  Its 
extra  hard  finish  guarantees  neatness 
and  permanency. 

Your  stationer  has  these  grades  in 
various  weights.  He  will  give  you  a 
sample  of  the  grade  for  your  purpose, 
if  you  wish. 

Use  Star  Typewriter  Ribbons. 

F.  S.  WEBSTER  COMPANY 
334  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Carbon  Paper 

Ul  kind  for  eotiy  purpose 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


DOMESTIC 

March  16. — Representatives  of  ten  na- 
tional packing-plant  unions  pledge  their 
support  to  the  Amalgamated  Order  of 
Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen 
of  North  America  in  the  event  that 
members  of  that  organization  strike. 

President  Harding  is  notified  of  his  elec- 
tion as  honorary  president  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America. 

March  17. — Firm  insistence  that  Panama 
immediately  comply  with  the  provision 
of  the  Arbitral  Board  award  in  settling 
its  boundary  dispute  with  Costa  Rica 
was  made  by  the  United  States  in  an 
open  dispatch  to  Panama  by  Secretary 
Hughes  early  this  week,  it  is  announced 
in  Washington. 

The  Committee  for  Relief  in  Ireland 
begins  its  nation-wide  campaign  for  a 
fund  of  $10,240,000. 

March  18. — While  patrolling  the  Mexican 
border  near  El  Paso,  Texas,  a  party  of 
United  States  soldiers  and  immigration 
officers  exchange  shots  with  a  party 
believed  to  be  Mexican  rum  smugglers. 
Three  Americans  are  wounded. 

By  a  vote  of  21,482  to  207,  union-workers 
in  Chicago  packing  plants  favor  a 
strike  if  they  are  "unable  to  induce 
the  packers  to  maintain  the  eight-hour 
work-day." 

March  19. — President  Harding  refuses  the 
appeal  of  President  Porras,  of  Panama, 
against  the  decision  of  Chief  Justice 
White  in  the  Panama-Costa  Rican 
boundaries  dispute. 

Two  are  killed  and  four  missing  as  a 
result  of  an  explosion  of  grain-dust 
which  destroyed  one  of  the  world's 
largest  grain  elevators  in  Chicago, 
operated  by  the  Armour  Grain  Com- 
pany, and  caused  a  loss  of  $2,500,000. 

It  is  reported  that  the  transcontinental 
railroads  will  fight  to  the  limit  against 
any  legislation  enabling  American  ships 
to  go  through  the  Panama  Canal  free 
of  tolls. 

Gov.  Thomas  E.  Kilby,  of  Alabama,  sole 
arbiter  in  the  strike,  announces  that 
recognition  of  the  United  Mine-Workers 
of  America  is  not  obligatory  by  the 
coal  operators  of  Alabama  and  that 
the  subcontract  system  will  remain 
unchanged. 

Encouragement  by  the  Government  of 
permanent  intimate  combinations  or 
associations  in  industry  under  Federal 
supervision  is  recommended  in  the 
final  report  of  the  War-Industries 
Board,  just  completed  by  B.  M. 
Baruch,  chairman. 

Discovery  of  a  comet  of  the  ninth  magni- 
tude by  the  observatory  at  Cape  Town, 
S.  A.,  is  announced  in  a  cablegram 
to  the  Harvard  College  Observatory 
from  the  Central  Bureau  of  Astronom- 
ical Telegrams  at  Brussels. 

The  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  announces  that  the  cost  of  food- 
stuffs is  now  but  8  Mo  per  cent,  above 
the  normal  prices  of  food  in  July,  1914. 

March  20.— The  Rockefeller  Foundation 
announces  a  gift  of  100,000,000  francs 
—about  $9,000,000  at  the  present  rate 
of  exchange- — to  the  medical  school  and 
university  at  Brussels.  The  Charities 
Board  of  Brussels  and  the  University 
at  Brussels  are  said  to  be  cooperating 
with  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in 
establishing  the  largest  medical  center 


Well 

fashioned, 
good  to  look  at,  bet- 
ter still  to  wear.  Dr.  A.  Reed  shoes  keep 
their  shape  in  all  sorts  of  spring  weather. 
The  famous  inner  sole  protects  from 
dampness. 

The  Original  and  Genuine 


CUSHION  SHOES 


JLKSM1TH  SHOE  CO.-JOHN  EBBERTS  SHOE  Ca 

KAlwr.  oF  M.ns  ShoeE  M.k.r*  of  VJotnens  ShM* 

Chicago  Buffalo 

Loofc  ioT  tJie  trade-mar/c  on  the  sole 

The  "Corrective  Shape" 

A  new  spring  model  that  combinestrim 
smartness  with  unusual 
comfort.A  flexible  arch 
and   straight    inside 
line  are  features  ad- 
ded to  the  famous 
inner    sole     of 
lamb's    wool. 


These  shoes 

need    no 

breaking 

in. 


^ 


STANDARD     DICTIONARY    superiority    quickly     becomos 
plain  tu  the  man  or  woiiiaii   wlio  investigates. 


MAKES  FLOWERS  BLOOM 

ALL  YEAR  'ROUND 

The  Savo  Flower  Box,  Self- 
watei'intc  and  Sub-irrfi^ating. 
Supplies  juBt  enough  moisture 
and  air  to  roots  to  keep  plant 
healthy  and  assure  abundant 
bloom.  Use  indoors  or  out. 
Requires  water  only  once  a 
week.  Efficient,  durable  arid 
artistic.  Leak-proof  and  rust- 
proof. Six  sizes.  Aluminum 
or  dark  Kreen  finish.  Ask  yuur 
dealer  or  tend  for  free  booklet. 
SAVO  MFG.   COMPANY,   Dept.  L.  39  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago 


"PROGRESS "  TREES 

are  propagated  right,  dug  carefully  and  packed 
securely.  Write  for  our  Catalog  of  Trees,  Shrubs 
and  Plants.  It's  not  necessary  to  pay  for  your  trees 
before  you  get  them  if  you  deal  with 

THE  PROGRESS  NURSERY  CO. 


1315  Peters  Avenue 


Troy,  Ohio 


KEY  KASE 


Saves 
Your  Pockets 

Fits  vest  or  hip  pocket,  orlady's 
handbag,  without  bulginir. 
Each  hook  holds  two  keys. 
Bated  dealers  wanted. 

BUXTON  INC. 

Sue.  to  L.  A.  W.  Novelty  Co. 
Dept.  R,      Sprinefleld.  fifais. 

Western  Canada  Agenta 

RowUiud  &  Campbell,  Ltd. 

Winnipeg 

Eastern  Cartada  Agenta 

Julian  Hale  Leather  Goodm  Co. 

Toronto 

Mexican  Hepreaentativet 

Ramon  Pelayo  y  Cia 

Mesico  City 
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in  Europe  ana  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
world. 

A  strike  on  seagoing  tugs  operating 
along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  has 
been  ordered  for  April  1.  according  to 
William  II.  Maher,  general  manager  of 
the  Association  of  Masters,  elates, 
and  Pilots.  The  walkout  will  render 
about  loO  tugs  idle  and  throw  more 
than  2,400  men  out  of  work. 

^larch  21. — Secretary  of  Commerce  Her- 
bert Hoover  announces  that  there  will 
be  no  trade  with  "Red"  Russia. 

The  temperature  of  New  York  reaches 
SO  degrees,  the  highest  temperature 
this  city  has  experienced  in  March 
since  the  weather  bureau  was 
established. 

The  Eastern  Federation  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks, 
Freight-Handlers,  E.xpress  and  Station 
Employees  sends  a  resolution  to  E.  A. 
Fitzgerald,  Grand  President  of  the 
Brotherhood,  urging  that  a  referendum 
strike  vote  among  the  350,000  members 
of  the  national  organization  be  au- 
thorized for  immediate  use,  should  any 
of  the  railroads  decline  to  obey  the 
mandates  of  the  transportation  act  of 
1920. 

A  strike  of  15,000  union  painters  and 
decorators  who  walked  out  on  Septem- 
ber 2,  last,  is  called  off  in  New  York. 
The  strike  was  to  get  a  forty-hour, 
five-day  week  and  a  ten-dollar  day. 
At  the  conference  it  Avas  agreed  that 
the  working  week  shall  comprise  five 
days,  of  eight  hours  each,  and  that 
the  compensation  shall  be  nine  dollars 
a  day. 

Major-General  Leonard  Wood  and  W. 
Cameron  Forbes,  former  Governor- 
General  of  the  Philippines,  confer  with 
President  Harding  and  Secretary  Weeks 
and  complete  plans  for  their  mission 
to  the  Philippines.  They  will  depart 
April  2  from  San  Francisco. 

March  22. — H  is  announced  in  Wash- 
ington that  Major-General  Leonard 
Wood  will  retire  from  the  Army  upon 
completion  of  his  investigation  into  the 
Philippine  affairs  and  will  become 
president  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

President  Harding  issues  a  formal  call 
for  an  extra  session  of  Congress  to  meet 
on  April  11. 


Too  Much  Ballast. — A  country  house- 
wife of  good  intentions,  but  with  little 
culinary  knowledge,  decided  to  try  her 
hand  at  cake-making.  The  result  was 
somewhat  on  the  heavy  side,  and,  after 
offering  it  to  the  various  members  of  her 
household,  she  threw  it  to  the  ducks  in 
disgust.  A  short  time  afterward  two 
urchins  tapped  at  her  door.  "  I  say, 
missus,"  they  shouted,  "  your  ducks  have 
sunk  !  " — The  Argonaut  (Saii  Francisco). 


For  the  World's  Title.— Patrons  of  a 
Boston  restaurant  noticed  tacked  on  the 
wall  a  sheet  of  paper  on  which  was  printed 
in  bold  characters: 

"  The  umbrella  in  the  stand  below  be- 
longs to  the  champion  heavyweight  fighter 
of  the  w'orld.    He  is  coming  right  back." 

Five  minutes  later  umbrella  and  paper 
had  disappeared.  In  theu-  place  was 
another  notice: 

"  Umbrella  is  now  in  possession  of  the 
champion  Marathon  runner  of  the  world. 
He  is  not  coming  back." — The  American 
Legion  WceJdy.  i 


%eWest  calls 
as  vacation  time  nears 

Four  booklets  that  tell  all  about  it 


There's  a  land  that  never  grows  old  — 
an  Empire  of  Enchantment;  sublime  in 
its  painted  mountains,  astounding  in  its 
roaring  geysers,  surprising  in  its  glaciers, 
exquisite  in  its  superbly-set  lakes,  beau- 
tified by  gayly-colored  wild  flowers, 
unmatched  in  its  outdoor  recreation 
possibilities.      And  it  is  our  fFest. 

There  the  air  is  rich  in  pep" — and 
tiredness  leaves  as  if  by  magic.  Nature 
unfolds  a  million  moods,  and  content- 
ment reigns.  For  delight,  thrill,  health 
—  this  year  vacation  in  the  glorious 
playgrounds  of  our  unforgetable  West. 

See  Colorado — -"The  Playground  of 
The  Nation.  "  Then,  "hop"  over  the 
mountains  into  Utah — "The  Promised 
Land."  Or,  go  north  and 
revel  in  the  quiet  of  Rocky 
Mountain  National — 
Estes — Park. 

Ride  a  "bronc''  over 
trails  in  the  Big  Horns  or 
the  "Buffalo  Bill"  country 


in  Wyoming,  or  rejuvenate  in  the  Black 
Hills. 

Go  through  spectacular  Yellowstone 
Park — in  via  the  picturesque  Gardiner 
Gateway  and  out  over  the  Cody  Road. 

Stop  off  at  romantic  Glacier  Park  and 
witness  a  Blackfeet  Indian  pow-wow. 

Know  the  charm  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west— visit  stupendous  Mount  Rainier 
and  take  that  indescribable  look"  into 
Crater  Lake. 

Come  back  through  California  and 
feel  the  inspiration  of  the  Yosemite. 

These  sights  are  all  in  your  own  dear  America 
— all  reached  by  Burlington  service. 

Go,  when  and  where  your  fancy  dictates,  one 
way  and  return  via  a  different  route — at  no  added 
cost ;  stay  as  long  as  you  like. 
Send  now  for  that  well-illus- 
trated, brim-fuU-of-information 
booklet  thatdescribesthe  region 
which  you  elect  to  visit. 

P.  S.  EUSTIS* 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
C.  B.  &  O-  R-  R,  Chicago 
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What  Standardized 
Construction  Means 
in  Boat  Building 

As  exemplified  in  Elco  Cruisettes, 
.  Standardization  mt2x\i,  highest  njalue 
in  workmanship  and  materials;  elimina- 
tion of  experiments;  boats  priced  lower 
than  any  others. 

Elco  Motor  Boats  are  notable  for  their 
seaworthiness;  reliability  and  economy 
of  power  plants;  roominess;  graceful 
lines;  easily  sustained  speed;  superior 
equipment,  and  the  Astonishingly  Low 
Prices. 

Elco  success  in  standardizing  construc- 
tion enabled  us  to  deliver  to  the  British 
Navy  550  "M.  L."  Submarine  Chasers 
in  13  months.  Their  wonderful  per- 
formance under  most  trj-ing  conditions 
is  historic. 

Write  for  calalot  describing 

Elco  Cruisettes.  Elco  Expresses 
and  Elco  Cruisers 


/i^f'i 


THE  ELCO  WORKS 

Main  Office  and  Works: 

183  Ave.  A,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

ViaC.R.R.  of  N.J.  (Liberty  Street  Ferry) 
New  ■^'oBk  Ofpicf:  II  Pine  Street 


THE     STAND.\RD     DICTIONARY     is     nw-ded     in     every 
American  Iioiiic  wliere  rducatiou  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


I 


Profit  in  Laughter! 

F  YOU  KNOW  how  to  generate  it — if  you  have 
tlie  material.  Here  is  a  complete  manual  of 
material  and  instruction. 


*' Sparks  of  Laughter 


if 


has  357  very  best  jests  and  anecdotes  that  have  recently 
appeared  in  magazines,  newspapers  and  public  speaking. 
A  3,300  word  chapter,  "Ho%v  to  Tell  a  Funny  Story," 
will  teach  you.  A  3,300  word  chapter  of  "Suggestions 
to  Toast-Masters"  gives  expert  instruction  in  planning 
adinnerand  toastmastering  it.  He  who  can  create  laugh- 
ter is  popular — popularity  is  profitable. 

Thousands  of  lawyers,  lodge  masters,  public  oflficials, 
teachers,  clergymen,  doctors,  bankers,  business  execu- 
tives, are  using  "Sparks  of  Laughter"  with  profit. 

Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $1.00 

STEWART  ANDERSON,  Box  366-B,  Newark, N.  J. 


RUNLITE 


GARDEN 
CULTIVATOR 


Delivered  anywhere 
in  the  United  States 

Light  running,  strong  and  durable,  teeth  oscillate, 
relieving  strain,  making  perfect  "dust"  mulch. 
Increase  yield,  improve  quality  of  Fruit,  Flowers 
or  Vegetables.  Complete  with  handle.  At  Hard- 
ware Dealers,  Seed  Stores  or  from  the  factor}-. 
Unqualifiedly  guaranteed. 

Circulars  on  Request 


RUNLITE  COMPANY 


-      Ithaca,  N.  Y 


THE    ♦    SPICE    ♦    OF    ♦    LIFE 


The  Cash  Bird. — The  bluebird  brings 
happiness,  but  the  stork  brings  a  $200  tax- 
exemption. — Buffalo  News. 


Fishworms  First. — Robins  are  extremely 
sensible;  while  we  are  writing  poems  to 
them  thej-  are  filling  up  on  fishworms. — St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


Worthless. — "  I  gave  that  beggar 
penny,  and  he  didn't  thank  me." 

"  No.  You  can't  get  anything  for 
penny  noAV." — Karikatnren,  Christiaiiia. 


a 


Not  Worried. — He — "  If  I  were  to  die 
you'd  never  get  another  husband  like  me." 

She — "  What    makes    you    ima'gine     I 
should  e^er  Avant   another  like 
London  Mail. 


youy  "— 


Reducing  the  Noise. — Rubber-paved 
streets  are  to  be  given  a  trial  in  London. 
And,  with  silent  motor-engines,  our  only 
traffic  noises  soon  should  be  the  shrieks 
of  injured   pedestrians. — London   Opinion. 


Forearmed. — "  I've  borrowed  our  neigh- 
bor's phonograph  for  this  evening." 

"  Giving  a  party?" 

"  No,  but  I'm  going  to  have  one  quiet 
evening  at  home  this'  Avinter." — Boston 
Transcript. 


Real  Daylight  Saving. — "  Is  your  boy 
in  faAor  of  daylight  saAing?  " 

"  I  reckon  he  is,"  replied  Farmer  Corn- 
tossel.  "If  he  goes  on  stay  in'  out  o' 
nights,  pretty  soon  he  won't  be  usin'  any 
daylight  at  all." — Washington  Star. 


With  the  Trimmings.- — Mrs.  Neavly- 
AVED  (giving  first  order  to  butcher  oAcr 
phone) — "  Please  send  me  a  pound  of 
steak." 

BcTCHER — "  And  what  else,  please?  " 
Mrs.     Newlywed — "  And — and     some 
gravy." — New  York  Central  Lines  Magazine. 


Those  Who  See  Not. — Blind  Beggar 
(Avho  has  been  adATsed  to  go  to  AAork) — ■ 
"  And  what  would  you  haA^e  me  Avork  at — 
me  being  blind  from  birth?" 

Old  Gentleman — "  Why,  my  friend, 
many  of  your  colleagues  have  succeeded 
splendidly  as  diplomats." — Ulllustration 
(Paris). 


(after 


trymg 


hit- 
to 


Saving  Trouble. — Motorist 
ting  i^edestrian) — "  You  Avere 
cross  the  middle  of  the  block." 

Pedestrian — "  What  difference  does  it 
make?  If  I  cross  at  the  corner  you  will 
knock  me  into  the  middle  of  the  block,  and 
AAe  might  just  as  well  begin  there." — St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


Congratulations. — Rose  Coghlan,  aaIio 
plays  the  role  of  IMadame  Rabouin  in 
DaAid  Belasco's  production  of  "  Deburau," 
the  comedy  from  the  French  of  Sacha 
Guitry,  adapted  by  GranA'ille  Barker,  in 
Avhich  Lionel  Atwill  is  appearing  in  the 
Belasco  Theater,  has  just  celebrated  her 
seventeenth  birthday,  having  spent  more 
than  half  a  century  on  the  stage,  during 
AA"hieh  she  has  appeared  with  many  of  the 
foremost  American  and  English  stars  and 
also  at  the  head  of  her  own  company. — 
Neic  York  Tribune. 


Revised  Version. — When  Fashion  enters 
the  door,  bills  fly  in  the  window. — Boston 
Transcript. 


Looking  Forward. — Another  thing  we 
are  looking  forAvard  to  Avith  happy  antici- 
pation is  apple-blossom  time  in  Normalcy. 
— Ohio  State  Journal. 


Woman's  Work. — "  And  hoAv  is  your 
husband  keeping?" 

"  'E  ain't  keeping;  'e's  on  strike,  and  I'm 
doing  the  keeping." — The  Bulletin  (Sydney). 


Thoughts  That  Linger.—"  I  always  think 
before  I  speak." 

"  That's  only  part  of  the  trick,"  replied 
Senator  Sorghum.  "  The  more  difficult 
portion  is  to  keep  j'our  audience  thinking 
after  you  get  through." — Washington  Star. 


Heredity. — "  Do  you  believe  in  heredity, 
Nupop?  " 

"  I  certainly  do.  Why,  for  instmice,  is 
my  six-months-old  always  trying  to  get 
his  toe^  in  liis  mouth  if  it  isn't  because  of 
his  dad's  constant  struggle  to  make  both 
ends  meet?  " — Boston  Transcript. 


Uncomplimentary. — "  I  AA-ish  j'ou  would 
tell  me,"  said  the  agent,  who  had  been  a 
long  time  on  Mr.  Snaggs's  trail,  "  what  is 
your  objection  to  haA-ing  your  life  insured?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  mind  telling  you,"  re- 
plied Snaggs.  "  The  idea  of  being  more 
Aaluable  dead  than  aliAC  is  distasteful  to 
me."— Tit-Bits. 


A  Ray  of  Hope. — Curate  (at  local  foot- 
ball match) — "  IIoAv  do  you  think  Ave  shall 
get  on?  " 

Captain — "  Well,  sir,  our  goal-keeper 
ain't  much  use,  our  center-forward  'as  a 
gammj^  knee,  and  the  left  'alf-back  may 
not  turn  up,  but — my  brother  Jim  is 
refereeing  for  us." — Lorulon  Opinion. 


Bad  Business. — Father  Duffy  is  credited 
by  the  New  York  World  A\Tth  this  after- 
dinner  story: 

"  An  old  sexton  asked  me,  '  Father, 
weren't  the  Apostles  Jews?  '  I  said  theV 
were.  Puzzled,  he  demanded:  '  Theh 
hoAV  the  deuce  did  the  Jcaas  let  go  of  a 
good  thing  like  the  Catholic  Church  and 
let  the  Eytalians  grab  it?  '  " — The  Outlook. 


Household  Hints. — There  are  scAcral 
ways  of  using  baked  ham.  One  of  the  best 
is  to  eat  it. 

Honej'  may  be  used  for  sweetening  almost 
anything  but  a  traffic  cop. 

Spaghetti  should  not  be  cooked  too 
long.    About  ten  inches  is  right. 

A  cold  bath  will  be  found  more  pleasant 
if  made  with  hot  Avater. — Milwaukee 
Journal. 


Strategy. — "  Boy,  take  these  flowers  up 
to  Miss  Dolly  Footlites,  Room  12." 

"  Gee  !  You're  the  fourth  guy  wot's 
sent  her  flowers  to-day." 

"  Eh !  What's  that?  Who  sent  the 
others?  " 

"  Oh,  they  didn't  send  up  any  names. 
They  just  said:  '  She'll  know  who  they 
come  from.'  " 

"  Well,  here,  take  my  card  and  tell  her 
these  are  from  the  same  one  that  sent  her 
the  other  three  boxes." — Boston  Transcript. 
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He  sells  Magnet  Wire 
on  a  totally  new  basis 


When  the  Acme  Wire  sales- 
man calls  on  you,  think  of  hnn 
not  as  a  man  who  sells  msulated 
magnet  wire  at  a  price,  but  as  a 
man  who  offers  you  a  ver)^ 
tangible  service,  applied  to  \our 
own  zc'inditig  problems. 

He  sells  wire  that  ''goes  in  the 
space" — wire  so  uniform,  so  free 
from  lumps  and  bare  spots  and 
miperfections,  that  it  wmds  bet- 
ter coils  m  less  time  than  other 
wire  not  made  to  so  high  a 
standard    of   winding    efficiency. 

He  sells  w4re  that  has  proved 
itself  as  effectmg  savings  m 
winding  costs  of  from  10%  to 
20%  —  because  it  will  better 
meet  actual  winding  conditions. 


He  sells  wire  that  makes  your 
operators  more  productive  and 
better  satisfied — wire  that  will 
enable  you  to  cut  your  coil  costs, 
or  to  make  better  coils  at  no 
greater  costs. 

And  in  these  days  of  close 
figuring  on  costs,  the  Acme 
salesman  is  bringing  forward 
again  the  important  factor  so 
often  overlooked  during  the  past 
three  rush  years — the  factor  of 
low-cost  zvinding. 

Let  the  Acme  Wire  man  show 
you  how  his  wire  performs  in  the 
winding  room;  how  cheap  wire 
does  not  necessarily  mean  low- 
priced  coils. 


Acme  Wire  products  include:  "Enamelitc,"  plain 
enameled  Magnet  Wire;  "Cottonite,"  Cotton-covered 
"Enamelite,"  "Silkenite,"  Silk-covered  "Enamelitc"; 
Single  and  Double  Cotton  Magnet  Wire;  Single  and 
Double  Silk  Magnet  Wire.  We  also  have  a  complete 
organization  for  the  winding  of  coils  in  large  production 
quantities.  Our  new  illustrated  catalog  will  be  sent  to 
Engineers  and   Purchasing  Agents  on  request 


THE  ACME  WIRE  CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

NEW  YORK  CLEVELAND  CHICAGO 


Some  Users  of 
Acme  Magnet  Wire 

American   Bosch   Magneto 
Corporation 

Bijur  Motor  Appliance  Co. 

Century  Electric  Co. 

Crocker- Wheeler  Co. 

Cutler-Hammer  Mfg.  Co. 

Dayton  Engineering  La  bom - 
tories  Co. 

Delco  Light  Co. 

Domestic  Electric  Co. 

Eisemann  Magneto  Corp. 

Emerson  Electric  Mfg.  Co. 

Ford  Motor  Co. 

General  Electric  Co. 

Holtzer  Cabot  Electric  Co. 

Hoover  Suction  Sweeper  Co. 

Klaxon  Co. 

Robbins  &  Myers  Co. 

Sangamo  Electric  Co. 

Scovill  Mfg.  Co. 

Simms  Magneto  Co. 

Westinghouse  E.  &  M.  Co. 

Willys  Corporation 

(Auto  Lite  Division) 


AcmeWire 

It  goes  in  the  space 
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A  car  built  by  Dodge  Brothers  to  pay  its 
way  in  any  business,  large  or  small,  that 
needs  delivery 

So  strong  and  so  thoroughly  built  that 
costs  can  be  closely  figured  in  advance 


The  haulage  cost  is  unusually  low 


Dodge  Brothers.  Detroit 
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fill  is  light,  handy,  good-look- 
ing, properly  balanced,  sure, 
and  always  ready. 

He  renews  his  point  at  a  turn  of 
the  fingers,  carries  an  extra  sup- 
ply of  leads  and  an  eraser  which 
is  easily  renewed. 

jhk  mechanism  is  simple  and 
always  holds  leads  firmly.  He 
never  breaks  leads,  jams  or  mis- 
behaves. 

jid's  pocket  clip  or  end  ring  is 
for  safety.  His  silver-plated 
jacket  is  for  style.  He's  all  that 
his  name  implies— for  every 
writmg  requirement. 


Get  yourself  a  Pal  at 

Stationer,  Jeweler, 

Department,    Drug, 

Novelty  or  Hardware 

Stores.  All  makes  of 
leads  will  fit  Pal.  Pal 
leads  are  either  indelible 
or  black  and  will  fit  all 
pencils.  A  postal  will 
bring:  dealers'  pamphlet 
free  outlining sale^helps. 


V. 


Two  Styles  Only 

— long  with  pocket  clip 
— short  with  ring  in  cap 


i 


The   Hoce  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,   215  Fulton  St.,   New  York  City 
Canadian  Representative,  A.  J.  McGrae,  2'%  Scott  Street,  Toronto,  Ont. 


I 


Get  yourself 

In  Canada  $1.50 
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PURE  SILK 
KNIT  TIES 


only     S2.Q8. 


Tlihik  of  it!    Three 

iMMMtifiil  knitted  silk 

tie..^  in  the  very  latest 

New  York  styles  for 
This  price  for  all  three  ties.  Every 
thread  ol  every  tie  is  loo'^;  pure  lona  strand  SILK — 
not  NE.\R  silk  or  FIliRI';  sHIk  or  JAP  silk  or  any  inii- 
t.ition  bnt  alisoUitely  CHEMICALLY  TESTED  lOO',, 
rURE  THREAD  SILK.  Easy-slip  neckbands— no 
binding  or  biilKing  your  collar.  I  he  very  fashionable 
small  knot  wliich  looks  so  well  in  all  collars  and  which 
is  especially  attractive  when  worn  with  the  smart  low 
collars,  soft  or  stiff  An  extraordinary  bargain.  Some 
places  charge  as  high  as  $2  for  ONE  pure  silk  knitted 
tie  of  this  quality — yet  on  this  offer  you  get  THREE 
for  only  J2.98. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  S.-;' ^"^^pf/^l^ 

your  name  and  address  on  the  margin  of  this  adver- 
tisement. Tear  out  and  mail.  When  the  three  ties 
arrive,  simply  i>ay  the  postman  .'?2.98  plus  the  few 
cents  postage,  then  examine  the  ties.  If  you  are  not 
more  than  delighted  with  your  bargain,  send  tin- ti(-s 
back  to  us  at  our  expense  and  your  money  will  be 
refimded  at  once.  You  \x  the  judge.  Colors,  black 
with  dark  red  strijie,  black  with  white  slriiie,  and  plain 
black.  Send  for  these  tlirei'  beautiful  pure  silk  knit 
tics  today.    Send  no  money  now. 

SILK-KNIT  TIE  CO. 

42  East  2(;ih  Street,  New  York 


Dept.  34 
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bttcrism 

by  Rose  Macaula.v — tlie  literary  sensation  of  En- 
gland and  An. erica- — the  most  brilliant,  delightful 
novel  of  the  past  year.  Everybody's  discussing  it. 
Its  genial,  sparkling  satire,  its  gay  delectable  wit. 
its  "mystery"  i)lot.  will  ni\'e  you  the  most  entertain- 
ing reading  you  have  had  in  months — or  bark  goes 
your  money.  ".\>  good  as  liennett.  Wells,  and  Leon- 
ard Merrick  rolled  into  one."  sa>"s  Mitcliell  Keii- 
nerley.  .?Kth  ririntiuK.  $2.00  from  any  bookseller,  or 
direct  from  the  ])ul)lisliers, 

BONI    &    LIVERIGHT 
105  West  40th  St.,  New  York  City 

Blank  Cartridge   Pistol 


PRICES 

50c  & 

Post 


Well  made  lEWOLVEH  STTLE 
and  effect- 
ive; model- 
led on  the 
latest  type 
Revolver; 
the  appear- 
ance alone 
is  enough  to 
scare  a  burg- 
lar.      When 

loaded  it  may  prove  jast  an  ef- 
fective as  a  real  revolver  with- 
out danger  to  life.      It  tckea  the 
BUndard    .22  Calibre  Blank  Car- 
tridges  obtainable   everywhere.     A  Great  Pro* 
tection  Against  Burglars.  Tramps  and  Dogs. 
You  can  have  it  lying  ab-^ut  without  the  danger 
attached  to  othfT  revolvers.  PRICE  SOc  Better 
make  and  superior  quality  for  SI. 00,     Post- 
paid.   Blank  Cartridges  .22  Cal..  shipped  by 
express    SO  cents  per  hundred.  __ 

JOHNSON  SMITH  &  CO.,  3224  N.  Halsted  St.,  Dept.  443  CHICAGO 


GRAMMAR  at  a  Glance 


a  new  idea — "The  Dictionary  of  Grammar," 
by  James  A.  Hennesy — with  rules,  diagrams, 
and  helpful  hints — gives  the  essentials  of 
English  Grammar  in  the  rapid-reference  form 
of  a  dictionary.  "\  handy  little  vest-pocket 
volume,"  says  N.Y .Eve.  Sun.  Invaluable  for 
teachers,  writers,  speakers,  proofreaders,  etc. 
Cloth,  .'i3c  pustpnid:  leather,  $1.05  pustjtaid. 

Funk  &  Wagaaik  Company,  3S4-60  Fonrth  Avenue,  New  York 


By  Rev.   CHARLES  H.   PRIDGEON,  M.A. 
President  and  Founder  of  the  Pittsburgh  Bible  Institute 

Is  Hell  Eternal 


Will  God's  Plan  Fail? 

SrCH  is  the  arresting  title  of  a  remarkable  new 
book  which  deals  with  this  momentous  ques- 
tion from  an  ortliodox  standpoi.it  and  in  a 
constructive  manner  designed  to  aid  the  thoughtful 
man  or  woman  who  has  had  difficulty  with  the 
doctrine  of  endless  punishment  as  usually  taught. 
The  author  earnestly  believes  that  the  new  light  he 
has  been  able  to  shed  upon  the  conception  of  time 
and  eternity  by  an  exhaustive  study  and  analysis 
of  all  the  scriptural  texts  relating  to  penalties  for 
sin  will  accomplish  for  Biblical  problems  all  that 
Einstein's  theory  of  relativity  promises  to  do  (or 
natural  science. 

His  interpretation  of  this  great  mass  of  testimony 
is  original  and  satisfying,  and  is  full  of  hope  for 
the  sinner  who  turns  to  repentance.  To  preachers, 
Bible  students,  evangelists,  and  Sunday-school 
teachers  this  volume  will  prove  a  sure  source  of 
inspiration  and  enlightenment. 

12mo,  Cloth,  336  pages.    $1.75  net;  by  mail  $1.87 

At  All  Bookstores  or  direct  from  the  Publishers 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  C01»!PANY,  354-360  Fonrth  A»e.,  N.  Y. 


m  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Ezecutive  Accountants  rommand  bie  salaries.  Thousands  of  firmr* 
need  them.  Only  2.600  Cf  rtified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  ouillin 
0pare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  e>;aini nations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  annecesaary  to  beg-tn.  The  coarse 
ia  under  the  personal  supervi.iion  of  William  Ji.  Castenholz,  A.M.,  C. 
P.  A.J,  formerComptrollerand  Instructor.  University  of  Illinois- Direc- 
torof  thelllinoia  bociety  of  Certified  Public  Accountanta.  and  of  the 
National  Association  of  Cost  Accoontanta,  assisted  by  a  targe  staff 
of  C  P.  A'8,  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ac- 
cooutants.    Low  tuitioa  fee — easy  terma. Write  now  for  information. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,    Dept.452-HA,  Chicago 

The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in    the  World 


Send  for  (free)  illustrated  200-page  book.  It  tell^ 
how  Stammering  aiid  Stuttering  can  be  quirkly  cured 
bv  the  most  Advanced  Scientific  Method  in  tbe  world. 
TUB  LE\VIS  SCHOOL,  18   Adelaide.  Detroit,  Mich. 


tSHORT-STORY  WRITING 
A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  fomi, 
btrueture.andwritinK  of  the  Short-Story  taught  by 
Dr.  J.  Bcr^  Kscnwpin,  for  years Kditorof  I.ippineott's. 
IJO-page  catalogue  free, '    Please  address 
THE  HOSE  COURESPONDE.NCE  S(  IIOOL 
Si.  £seD<reia    Dept.  71  Spriogneld,  IIas(« 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become    a  lawyer.     Legally 
trained  men  win  bigh  positions 
and  big  success  in  business  and 
public    life.     Greater   opportu- 
nities now  than  ever  before.  Be 
independent— bea  leader.   Law- 


^^  sers  earn 

S3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 

I  guide  you  etep  by  step.  You  can  train  at  home 
doring  spare  time.  We  prepare  you  for  bar  examina- 
tion in  any  dtate.  Money  refunded  according  to  our 
Guarantee  Bond  if  di^Batiafied.  Desp-ee  of  LL.  B. 
conferred.  Thousands  of  successful  students  en- 
rolled. Low  cost,  easy  terms.  Fourteen  volume 
I..aw  Library  free  if  you  enroll  now.  Get  our  valuable  120  page 
"Law  Guide*'  and  "Evidence"  books  free.    Send  for  them— now. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,    Dept.  452-LA,  Chioago 


THE  AMBITIOUS  WOMAN  in  BUSINESS 


by  Eleanor  Gilbert,  is  a  new  book  of  right- 
down-to-t!ie-minute  advice  for  the  live- 
wire  woman  worker  of  to-day.  It  will  show 
you  how  to  get  ahead  in  business  through 
practical  application  of  the  definite  plans 
ehe  proposes,  no  matter  what  position  you 
may  now  occupy.    Send  for  it  to-day. 

iimo,  cloth,  illustrated,   400  pp.,  $1.50 
net;  by  mail,  Si.Oj. 

Fonk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-60  4lli  Ave. ,  New  York 


TO  MOTHERS 

T^OR  years  we  have  been  privileged 
■*-  to  enroll  many  of  the  daughters  of 
our  subscribers  in  Private  Schools  and 
Camps,  a  service  v>rhich  we  conscien- 
tiously perform  without  obligation  to 
either  school  or  patron. 

Full  particulars  sent  on  application  to 
School  and  Camp  Department 

The  Literary  Digest 
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A  Bit  of  Life-Long  Artistry 


Head  bent,  eye  fixed,  sure-handed 
and  nimble-fingered,  the  plate-maker 
gives  of  himself  with  his  skill  and  his 
interest.  That  metal  medium  under 
his  scrutiny  becomes  a  thing  of  life, 
power,  usefulness.  He  tools  it  until,  in 
his  judgment,  it  is  all  that  it  ought  to 
be.  He  relinquishes  it  at  the  right 
time  knowing  just  when  he  should  stop. 

There  are  many  crafters  of  this  kind 
and  calibre  in  Color-Printing  Headquar- 
ters. Most  of  them  count  the  years 
with  us  from  boyhood — old-timers 
some  of  them,  who  carry  themselves 
with  becoming  pride  in  their  calling 
and  their  connection.  They  contribute 
to  the  start  of  color  printing  and  make 
possible  a  commendable  finish. 

This  is  the  house  of  quality  in  color- 
printing.  We  make  beautiful  covers 
and  inserts  for  magazines  and  fine  cata- 
logs. In  this  branch  of  our  work,  mer- 
chandise is  made  as  realistic  as  human 
invention  can.  Textiles  are  reproduced 
so  that  the  eye  mistakes  imagery  for  the 
original.  This  process  is  patented  and 
entirely  confined. 


The  knowing  and  interested  touch 
goes  into  superb  calendars  for  adver- 
tising purposes.  The  subjects  are  often 
the  work  of  artist  medalists  whose  every 
brush-mark  is  retaine<l.  With  the  same 
care,  we  make  for  national  advertisers, 
window  trims,  cut-out  attractors,  store 
cards  and  posters  that  customers  term 
unique  and  forceful. 

For  manufacturers  of  foods,  drugs, 
tobacco  and  many  other  commodities 
we  design  and  print  millions  of  labels 
that  express  on  the  outside,  fine  quality 
within.  We  do  as  many  cartons,  fold- 
ing boxes  and  wrappers  —  all  sprightly, 
attractive  and  effective  in  thought  and 
execution.  Come  to  headquarters  for 
color  printing,  in  large  lots  or  small. 

We  invent  trade-names  and  design 
trademarks.  We  search  titles  of  old 
ones.  Our  trademark  bureau  contains 
730,000  trademarks  registered  and  un- 
registered. Without  charge,  our  custom- 
ers may  quickly  ascertain  whether  or  not 
any  contemplated  device  can  be  regis- 
tered, at  a  saving  of  time,  money,  and 
often  troublesome  and  costly  litigation. 


//  you  are  interested  in  fine  printing  craftsman- 
shipf  tvrite  us  on  your  business  stationery  for 
the  most  realistic  specimen  you  have  ever  seen. 


THE    UNITED    STATES    PRINTING    &    LITHOGRAPH    CO. 


Cincinnati.  Baltimore,  Brooklyn. 
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Suppose  You  Were  a  Caveman 

Suppose  your  ancestors  had  only  very  recently  climbed  down  from  the  trees  and  stopped 
running  on  all  fours — 

Suppose  you  were  in  that  particular  stage  of  evolution  in  which  man  had  just  discovered 
the  use  of  the  club — that  extended  arm  which  enabled  him,  with  \  ery  little  increase  of  effort, 
to  make  the  blow  of  his  Hst  so  many  times  more  powerful — 

And  suppose  some  main  came  to  you  and  showed  you  a  bow  and  arrow  and  demonstrated 
how  you  could  use  it  against  your  enemies  or  against  wild  beasts  to  strike  a  deadly  blow  without 
endangering  yourself  from  the  clubs  or  claws  of  your  opponents — 


And  suppose  you  had  adopted  his  bow 
and  arrow  and  had  by  virtue  of  it  achieved 
a  dominant  place  in  your  tribe — 

And  that  your  prestige  and  power  were 
now  slipping  away  from  you  because  every 
one  else  had  copied  your  bow  and  arrow 
and  learned  to  use  them  as  well  as  you  did — 

And  now  suppose  that  the  man  who  had 
told  you  about  the  bow  and  arrow  came  to 
you  and  described  a  rifle — 

Wouldn't  5^ou  believe  him,  and  wouldn't 
you  go  to  considerable  trouble  to  get  the 
new  and   better  arm? 


Of  course  you  would. 

Well,  to-day  an  understanding  of  the 
laws  of  Efficiency  will  give  you  as  much 
dommancc  over  the  rank  and  hie  of  human- 
ity as  the  possession  of  a  repeating  rifle 
would  have  given  3'our  cave  dwelling  an- 
cestor over  his  fellows. 

Surely  you  will  want  to  take  advantage 
of  this  new  step  forward? 

Or  will  you  turn  a  deaf  ear  and  let  others 
get  the  rifle  while  you  still  struggle  to  bend 
the  bow? 


How^  to  Achieve  Your  Ambition 


THERE  are  certain  qualities  that  every 
man  must  exercise  if  he  would  win  pro- 
motion, more  pay,  more  influence  and 
power.  You  possess  these  qualities  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent.  Develop  them — use 
them — profit  by  them!  In  the  majority  of 
men  these  qualifications  are  dormant.  A 
great  psychologist  recently  said  that  the 
average  man  did  not  develop  one-tenth  of  his 
natural  forces.  In  the  stirring  pages  of  these 
ten  great  books,  you  can  find  the  inspiration 
necessary  to  carry  your  own  individuality  up 
to  its  highest  point  of  development.  They 
create  the  characteristics  that  win  power, 
position,  and  happiness  for  all  who  will  master 
them.  More  than  one  hundred  thousand 
men  and  women  own  these  unusual  volumes, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  to  them  they  have 
brought  new  hope,  rekindled  the  fires  of  am- 
bition, and  lifted  them  joyously  to  higher 
and  more  influential  places  in  the  world. 

These  Books  Shoiv  You 
How  to 


Win  by  force  of  character 

Create  opportunities  and 
make  the  most  of  them 

Analyze  and  solve  the 
problems  of  your  daily 
life 

OrRanize  all  your  facul- 
ties and  use  them  to 
your  greatest  advantage 

Speak  with  greater  power 

Be  always  self-confident 
and  at  ease 


Banish  fear  and  worry 

Overcome  foolish  senti- 
ment 

Avoid  all  kinds  of  excesses 

Banish  indecision 

Overcome    nervousness 
and  lack  of  balance 

Judge   and    use   advice 

Arouse  enthusiasm  in 
yourself   and   others 

"Size  up"  an  audience 
and  determine  upon 
the  right  appeal 

Develop  business  instinct 

Weigh  the  practicality  of 
any  plan 

And  hundreds  of  other 
equally  important  sub- 
jects 


Impress  and  influence 
those  you  associate 
with 

Develop  executive  ability 

Understand  and  over- 
come your  weak  points 

.Appreciate,  develop,  and 
use  your  strong  points 

Poise:  How  To  Attain  It 

\'i)!iinic  I.  Poise  is  that  quality  which  gives  us  the 
strength  of  mind  to  analyze  the  possibilities  that  are 
dormant  within  us.  to  cultivare  them,  and  to  strengthen 
them  in  every  possible  way.  It  is  open  to  all  the  world 
to  acquire  this  gift,  to  cultivate  it  as  the  germ  of  every 
sort  of  success,  the  happy  issue  of  which  depends  upon 
a  thorough  realization  of  one's  own  merits.  This  vol- 
ume shows  how  to  be  at  ease  under  all  circumstances, 
even  the  most  trying. 

Character:  How  To  strengthen  It 

Volume  11.  Character  is  what  one  is,  reputation 
is  what  one  is  thought  to  be.  The  great  difference  be- 
tween men — between  the  weak  and  the  strong,  the 
mean  and  the  mighty — is  in  character.  One  can  build 
up  and  develop  character,  and  every  phase  of  life  is 
thereby  i;nproved  and  enlarged.     This  volume  explains 


the  best  methods  o;  development.  How  to  make  the 
most  of  your  strong  points  and  strengthen  your  weak 
ones.  How  to  conquer  fear  and  foolish  sentiment;  how 
to  see  things  clearly  and  make  wise  decisions. 

Timidity:  How  To  Overcome  It 

\'ulume  III.  This  volume  shows  you  how  to  get 
rid  of  doubt  of  yourself  which  is  the  cause  of  all  timidity 
— mental,  moral,  and  physical.  Timidity  is  a  disease 
that  disqualifies  a  man  for  success  of  any  kind.  In  the 
face  of  such  a  temperament,  the  dnors  of  opportunity 
are  constantly  closing.  This  book  indicates  the  cure. 
It  describes  the  way  to  attain  thorough  self-confidence; 
liow  to  develop  moral  courage  of  your  convictions; 
how  to  develop  physical  courage;  how  to  gain  the 
power  that  will  give  j-ou  mastery  of  yourself  and  others. 

Influence:  How  To  Exert  It 

I'd/Hwc  /I'.  This  book,  like  all  the  others  in  the 
series,  i*;  intensely  practical.  It  explains  how  to  develop 
yowT  influence  to  its  highest  degree  of  power,  and  how 
to  exert  it  to  the  fullest  extent  upon  all  with  whom  you 
come  in  contact,  to  your  own  best  advantage.  It  is 
not  based  upon  untried  theories,  but  upon  actual  achieve- 
ments along  these  lines.  For  the  author  was  an  eminent 
man  who  exercised  a  dominant  influence  over  his  as- 
sociates; and  he  shows  how  others  may  acquire,  enlarge, 
and  exert  a  like  dominance.  To  influence  others!  what 
a  marvelous  power,  and  what  assured  success  to  him 
that  possesses  it ! 

Common  Sense:  How  To  Exercise  It 

"['olume  T.  Common  Sense  is  one  of  Nature's  price- 
less gifts,  as  valuable  as  it  is  rare.  The  one  attribute 
tliat  will  carry  a  man  successfully  through  the  perplexi- 
ties of  life.  This  volume  shows  how  to  develop  Com- 
mon Sense  to  the  utmost  and  how  to  get  the  fullest  ad- 
vantage from  it  in  daily  life — utilizing  it  most  profitably 
in  business.  How  to  see  all  sides  and  then  take  the 
wisest  course;  how  to  weigh  advice  and  judge  its  value; 
how  to  dispel  illusions  and  overcome  unwise  impulses; 
how  to  analyze  evidence  and  make  intelligent  de- 
ductions. 

Practicality:  How  To  Acquire  It 

T'o/i/wf  1'/.  "Practicality  is  an  inexliauitihle  won- 
der-working currency  accepted  everywhere."  It  is  not 
dull  or  commonplace,  but  one  of  the  attributes  of  great- 
ness. This  volume  shows  you  how  to  organize  your 
whole  mind  on  a  practical  basis,  so  that  all  of  its  opera- 
tions work  to  \our  greatest  advantage.  How  to  arrive 
at  immediate  decisions,  which  shall  also  be  the  best 
ones  for  your  interests.  Practicality  is  the  sense  of  see- 
ing things  as  they  are  and  of  doing  things  as  they  ought 
to  be  done.  This  book  shows  you  how  to  acquire  both 
these  faculities. 


Opportunities: 


How  To  Make  the  Most  of  Them 

Volume  VII.  The  mold  of  every  man's  fortune  is 
in  bis  own  hands.  This  book  shows  you  how  to  elimi- 
nate the  elements  of  chance,  luck,  hazard  from  all  your 
undertakings;  how  to  achieve  your  goal  by  taking  full 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  that  come  to  every  one; 
and  how  to  create  other  favorable  opportunities  for 
yourself  and  get   the   most  out  of  these. 


statement:  "Success  attends  him  who  determines  to 
persevere."  No  matter  v.hat  oUier  qualities  one  pos- 
sesses, without  perseverance  they  count  for  little.  "This 
volume  shows  you  how  to  acquire  this  indispensable 
faculty,  if  not  already  yours:  and  how  to  develop  it  to 
the  highest  degree  if  you  already  possess  it. 

Speech:  How  To  Use  It  Effectively 

Volume  IX.  The  man  who  presents  what  he  has 
to  say  in  a  clear,  concise,  and  forceful  manner  com- 
mands attention  and  gains  his  point.  But  failure  is  al- 
most inevitable  when  ideas,  wishes,  thoughts  are  inade- 
quately expressed.  This  volume  shows  you  how  to 
talk  to  win  in  every  phase  of  life — whether  in  a  dinner 
speech,  in  a  social  conversation,  on  a  platform,  in  a 
business  interview,  or  anywhere  else.  It  gives  you  the 
secrets  of  appealing  to  the  fundamental  instincts  of  hu- 
man nature;  it  shows  how  to  present  your  facts  and 
opinions  to  the  best  advantage;  it  explains  how  and 
when  to  arouse  the  different  emotions,  etc. 

Personality:  How  To  Build  it 

\'iilumc  X.  Personality  is  what  distinguishes  ojie 
individual  from  another — makes  him  liked  or  disliked — 
contributes  to  his  success  or  failure.  This  volume  shows 
you  how  to  build  a  strong  and  winning  personality,  that 
carries  everything  before  it.  "Man  is  not  the  creature 
but  the  architect  of  circumstance,"  says  Carlyle.  "  It  is 
character  that  builds  an  existence  out  of  circumstance." 
.\nd  personality  is  the  dominating  element  of  character. 


"The  volume  on  'Practicality'  alone  is  worth  many 
times  the  price  paid  for  the  ten  books." — Joseph  J. 
Caniarow,   Ph.C,    Hartford,    Conn. 

"They  are  really  indispensable.  .A  real  student  is 
bound  to  take  his  place  in  the  first  rank  of  constructive, 
efficient,  and  consequently  successful  business  men." 
— Elmer  H.  Dearth,  Pres.  Manufacturers  and  Traders 
Casualty  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

"If  it  were  so  that  I  couldn't  obtain  another  set, 
the  one  I  have  wouldn't  be  on  sale  for  five  times  the 
price  paid  for  it." — Dr.  Edu-ard  F.  Fisher,  .Alton,  111. 

10  Books  Sent  for  Only  $'§ 

FOR      EXAMINATION      J. 

Vou  need  not  write  a  letter  to  order  these  books. 
Just  sign  and.  mail  the  coupon  below  with  Si.oostamps. 
cash,  money  order  or  check.  If  the  volumes  do  not 
please  you,  you  can  send  them  back  at  our  expense, 
we  will  refund  the  Si.oo,  and  you  will  owe  us  nothing. 
If  you  keep  them,  you  pay  only  S2.00  per  month  for 
seven  months — S1.S.00  in  all.  Don't  delay — because 
of  the  constantly  rising  costs  the  next  edition  of  these 
books  may  be  priced  higlier.  They  are  big  value  at 
the  present  figure.  Bound  in  Beautiful  Dark  Brozun 
"LUX ART"  —  Semi-Flexible  and  Richly  Em- 
bossed in  high-relief. 


I 
I 

Perseverance:  How  To  Develop  It  I 

I 
I 


FUNK  <a  WAGNALLS  COMPANY       D.  4-9-21 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Knclosod  find  $1.00  Send  me,  carriage  prepaid,  the 
m  «•  ten-volume  MENTAL  EFFICIENCY  LIBRARY 
bntmd  in  scmi-flexible  "Luxart."  richly  embossed.  If  the 
books  are  unsatkrfactorv,  I  will  send  them  back  to  you. 
at  your  expense,  within  ten  days  after  receipt;  you  will 
refund  my  money  and  I  shall  owe  you  nothing.  If  I  keep 
them,  I  will  send  $2.00  a  month  for  seven  months. 


Vnlutne  VIII.  Of  all  the  modern  "Keys  to  For- 
tune," none  more  easily  turns  the  lock  than  Persever- 
ance. Napoleon  said:  "\'ictory  belongs  to  him  who  has 
the  most  perseverance."  And  he  demonstrated  the 
truth  of  these  words  by  his  acts.     Equally  true  is  this 
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ABINGDON 


BOOKS  of  Ta/uc 

TX  this  intense  age  of  niass- 
^  proiluetion  reatliiig  has  be- 
come ahnost  a  problem  of 
moments,  '^'et  the  need  for  it 
has  increased.  For  it  is  in  books 
—good  books,  that  we  find 
those  essential  cxjjeriences  which 
bring  to  us  a  fuHer  knowledge 
of  the  relationsliin  of  Life.  It 
is  the  thoughts,  the  truth,  the 
reahty,  they  awaken  in  us,  that 
make  them  so  valuable,  so 
indispensable. 

Such  are  Abingdon  Books 
— Books  of  Value. 

,  Books  As  a  Delight 
By  Bishop  Wiiliam  A.  Quayle 

Under  the  cljeerfiil  guidance  of  Bishop 
Quayle.  and  yielding  <juite  willinglj-  to 
the  charm  of  his  literary  personalitj-,  the 
reader  is  treated  to  a  uniijue  exposition 
of  the  lure  of  books.  The  fascination  of 
books  that  has  made  captive  of  the 
author  is  made  to  fasten  itself  likewise 
upon  the  reader,  who  is  grateful  for  the 
added  attractiveness  that  is  here  pre- 
sented in  the  fellowship  of  books. 

Net,  35  cents,  postpaid. 

Citizenship  and  Moral  Reform 

By  John  W.  Lamjdale 

This  book  discusses  complex  and  con- 
troverted questions  dealing  with  the  vital 
interests  of  the  people.  The  writer  be- 
lieves that  much  e\il  persists  because 
well-meaning  people  evade  the  duty  of 
seeing  and  doing  recognized  good ;  and  it 
is  his  aim  to  stir  up  the  Christian  people 
of  the  land  to  a  recognition  and  a  per- 
formance of  their  high  obligations. 

Net,  SI. 25,  postpaid. 

Rural   Social   Organization 

By  Edwin  L.  Earp 

A  book  which  gives  in  outline  some  of 
the  rural  social  organization  principles 
which  may  guide  the  rural  social  leader 
in  building  up  a  conununity,  and  a  like 
treatment  of  the  social  functions  of  those 
rural  institutions  that  we  must  reckon 
with  in  building  up  an  enduring  ci\-iliza- 
tiou  in  our  vast  rural  domain.     In  Pre.ss. 

Elements  of  Personal  Christianity 

By  William  .S.  Mitchell 

This  discu-ssion  of  the  elements  of  per- 
sonal religion  is  "a  frank  approach"  to 
a  consideration  of  the  Christian  experi- 
ence, testimony  and  obligation  in  which 
"conventional  phraseology  has  been 
avoided,  and  the  efTort  made  to  look  at  the 
vital  problems  through  the  eyes  of  youth, 
facing  them,  as  youth  faces  evcrj-'  other 
problem  of  life,  with  the  sincere  fjuestion 
as  to  their  mner  truth  before  commitment 
to  them  as  a  principle  of  life."    In  Press. 

The  Portrait  of  the  Prodigal 

Life  Studies  in  tlie  Experiences  of  the  Prod- 
igal Son 

By  J'oseph  Xelaon  Greene 

A  new  treatment  of  ah  old  .=ubject— 
The  Prodigal.  A  .-study  of  the  underlying 
motives  and  their  relations  to  life."  A 
valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  on 
the  Parables.         Price,  net,  SI. 50,  postpaid. 
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"Yonder  Lies  the  World" 
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Maps  that 

Make  Traveling 

Easier 

Rand  MCNally  Black 
AND  White  Mileage 
Maps  are  made  with  a 
thorough  understanding  of 
the  needs  of  the  traveler. 

They  show  him  his 
destination,  transportation 
lines  leading  there,  the 
distance,  the  population, 
the  express,  telegraph  and 
mail  service,  the  industrial 
classification  of  the  city 
or  town,  the  principal  in- 
dustries, the  hotels  and 
their  rates. 

Rail  mileage  between 
cities  and  towns  is  plainly 
shown  in  figures  on  the 
map  itself. 

These  maps  are  printed 
in  plain  black  and  white 
and  are  clear,  distinct  and 
accurate.  Each  map  is 
made  in  convenient  size, 
folded  to  fit,  the  pocket, 
with  cover  and  complete 
index. 

Rand  M<?Xally  Black 
AND  White  Mileage 
Maps  are  published  for 
all  States,  all  Canadian 
Provinces  and  for  Mexico. 
There  are  48  maps  in  the 
series. 

Sold  at  bookstores,  de- 
partment stores,  station- 
ery stores,  cigar  stores, 
news  stands,  drug-siortx 
and  at  most  hotels. 

Price  2Sc  each 


Fifty-seven  years  ago,  in  a  frame  building 
in  Chicago,  Rand  MQNally  &  Company 
made  its  first  map  plate  and  published  its  first 
map.  That  same  year,  hundreds  of  children 
studied  that  map,  gaining  their  first  glimpse 
of  the  then  known  world. 

Last  year.  Rand  MCNally  &  Company 
published  more  than  ten  million  maps — maps 
not  only  for  all  schools  and  colleges,  but  for 
that  greater  school — the  Business  World — 
the  People's  University. 

The  growth  of  Map  Headquarters  has 
been  coincident  with  the  growth  of  the 
nation.  Year  after  year  it  has  pushed  ahead, 
increasing  the  scope  and  usefulness  of  its 
service,  a  pioneer  in  creating  new  uses  for 
maps  and  new  maps  for  new  uses. 

Thus  it  has  come  about  that  this  organiza- 
tion is  today  the  world's  largest  manufacturer 
of  maps  and  map  systems  —  known  inter- 
nationally for  the  accuracy  and  dependability 
of  all  its  products. 

"Yonder  Lies  the  World."  For  nearly  three 
generations,  Rand  MCNally  &  Company 
has  helped  to  visualize  the  world's  progress, 
romance,  and  boundaries  to  millions  of  people. 


Map  Headquarters 


536  S.  CuARK  Street,  Chicago 


42  E.  22nd  Street,  New  York 


Write  for  circular  describing 
RAND   MCNALLY   BLACK   AND   WHITE   MILEAGE   MAPS 
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No  price  is  right  unless 
quality  is  right 

WJ^  make  our  clothes  as  good  as  we  can 
^  ^  and  we  make  the  price  as  low  as  we  can 
Then  we  say:  If  you  aren^t  satisfied  with  the 
quality,  price  or  style — 

money  back 

Hart  SchafFner  &  Marx 
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HOW   TO   MEET   THE   SHORTAGE   OF   HOMES 


WHF.X  THE  CALL  CAIME  to  feocl  starving:  millions 
across  the  seas,  Anierioan  seiierosity,  eiticieuey,  and 
foresight  were  uot  found  wanting.  Now  comes  a  eall 
to  provide  shelter  for  a  great  uatiou  without  homes  enough  for 
its  growing  population.  In  the  largest  (■it\-  of  tliat  nation 
1(X),000  families  are  doubling  up 
with  one  or  more  otluT  families; 
there  are  places  in  the  city  where 
twelve  persons  live  in  three 
rooms;  where  four  persons  sleep 
in  a  kitchen  every  night;  and 
hundreds  of  rooms  in  which  four 
or  five  persons  sleep.  There  is 
tuberculosis  and  there  have 
been  isolated  cases  of  typhus. 
A  number  of  cities  of  over  200,- 
000  population  suffer  from  ab- 
normal overcrowding ;  thou- 
sands of  famihes  are  foi'ced  into 
insanitarj^  and  dangerous  quar- 
ters; there  is  marked  increase 
in  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  and 
in  the  infant  death-rate.  These 
conditions  exist,  not  in  some  far- 
off  land,  but  in  our  own  United 
States,  and  this  description  ap- 
pears in  the  report  of  a  commit- 
tee of  the  I'nited  Slates  Seuatt^ 
which  calls  for  government  ac- 
tion to  help  build  homes  for  our 
people.  "^IMie  housing  shortage 
has  been  receiving  a  large 
amount  of  editorial  attention  for 
months.     The  news  columns  of 

the  papers  have  been  full  of  suggestions  for  relief  through  pri- 
vate, munici])al.  State,  or  Federal  action,  and  the  C'alder  com- 
mittee's sixty-page  report  calling  for  elaborate  Federal  legisla- 
tion brings  all  the  discussion  to  a  focus  so  that  we  can  estimate 
the  value  of  the  proposed  solutions  of  the  housing  problem. 

At  a  recent  convention  the  president  of  a  builders'  association 
estimated  the  home  shortage  in  the  United  States  at  1,500,000. 
And,  in  addition,  he  sajs,  "the  United  States  needs  500,000 
factories;  5,000  schools  and  public  institutions;  60,000  depart- 
ment buildings;  20,000  theatei's  and  churches;  150  freight 
terminals  and  sheds;  and  15,000  railroad  stations,  tool-houses, 
and  the  like."  The  Calder  committee,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, the  Senate  Committee  on  Reconstruction  and  Production, 
estimates  that  from  §10,000,000,000  to  .^20,000,000,000  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  the  structural  facilities  which  would  now  be  in 
use  if  the  war  had  not  occurred;  of  this,  $5,000,000,000  is 
needed  to  build  homes.     The  committee  reports  against  govern- 
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ment  building  or  government  subsidies.  Its  plan  is  rather  to 
encourage  private  l)uilding.  The  great  needs,  it  says,  are  "better 
transportation,  abundance  of  lucl,  home  credits  or  loans,  and  full 
information  on  tlie  best  methods  of  construction  and  city  plan- 
ning." To  incci  Ihesc  needs,  several  Federal  laws  are  recom- 
mended. One  of  them  would 
sot  up  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  a  bureau  which  would 
gather  and  spread  information 
about  city  planning  arid  build- 
ing methods;  another  would 
make  use  of  existing  government 
agencies  to  tell  the  country  all 
the  facts  about  the  coal  supply; 
another  would  make  possible  the 
use  of  savings  and  deposits  in 
national  banks  for  long  -  time; 
building  loans.  Still  another 
would  establish  a  home-loan 
bank  system  very  much  hke  the 
existing  land  banks,  which  would 
federate  together  all  the  existing 
building  and  loan  societies. 
This,  Senator  Calder  declares, 
would  be  "a  step  toward  de- 
mocracy in  banking."  The  com- 
mittee would  also  amend  the  tax 
laws  so  as  to  encouragt^  invest- 
ment in  residence  building. 

These  recommendations  seem 
good  to  the  New  York  Com- 
mcrcial,  "in  that  they  propose 
that  the  Government  shall 
smooth  the  way  for  home-build- 
ing, so  I'iir  as  it  can,  without  embarking  upon  a  building 
program."  State  legislatiu-es  have  been  considering  more  dras- 
tic measures.  In  Illinois  indignant  renters  haAC  organized 
and  are  backing  legislation  for  a  State  rent  commission  with 
power  to  fix  "just  and  reasonable  rents."  The  California  State 
Federation  of  Labor  is  championing  the  "Dwelling-House 
Construction  Act"  intended  "to  provide  the  means  of  assist- 
ing men  and  w^omen  with  a  limited  income — the  laboring 
class  —  to  build  their  own  homes,"  as  the  San  Francisco 
Labor  Clarion  describes  it.  The  drastic  New  Y'ork  rent  laws 
have  just  been  upheld  by  the  highest  court  in  the  State; 
the  legislature  has  been  asked  by  the  New  York  City  Hous- 
ing Conference  Committee  to  pass  five  bills  tending  to  stimu- 
late housing  construction  by  an  emergency  loan  system;  another 
bill  calls  for  a  State  Bureau  of  Land  Loans  which  Avill  have 
charge  of  a  revolving  fund  to  be  used  in  house  construction. 
In  February  New  York  City  authoriti.es  exempted  from  taxation 
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for  ten  years  to  come  all  new  residence  property  built  between 
April,  1920,  and  April,  1922,  with  a  $5,000  limit.     The  President ' 
of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  asserts  that  this  tax-exemption 
ordinance   has   already   stimulated   building   in   the   city   to   a 


A  MODERN   RIP   VAN  WINKLE. 

—Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

marked  degree.  A  New  Jersey  tax-exemption  law  is  said  to  have 
had  similar  effect. 

While  the  New  York  Evening  Post  thinks  it  is  rash  for  Mr. 
Curran  to  be  too  sure  that  "a  great  building  boom  has  begun" 
in  the  metropolis,  it  does  believe  that  in  a  general  way  condi- 
tions are  more  favorable  for  building  than  they  were  lasi  j'ear. 
"Competition  among  contractors  and  materials  dealers  has  been 
restored.  The  price  of  materials  has  slipt  from  its  dizzy  height 
to  a  level  about  twee  the  prewar  rate  and  is  not  likely  to  go 
higher."  Summing  up  the  recent  reports  on  the  building 
situation  in  the  daily  papers,  it  may  be  said  that  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  slight  revival  of  building  construction  since  January, 
that  a  number  of  building  materials  have  dropt  in  price,  but  that 
others  have  still  a  long  waj'  to  fall.  According  to  the  Calder 
report,  during  the  last  seven  months  building  materials  have 
fallen  75  points  to  266,  and  general  commodities  have  fallen 
83  points  to  189,  both  being  based  on  the  1914  price  as  100. 
A  writer  in  The  Magazine  of  Wall  Street  who  has  been  making 
inquiries  in  the  biiilding  trade  thinks  there  may  be  a  further 
decline  in  prices,  but  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  considerable. 
Mr.  Allen  Beals,  a  building  authoritj',  writes  in  The  Annalist 
that  the  expected  resumption  of  building  is  likely  to  bring  higher 
prices,  and  that,  therefore,  now  is  the  time  to  build. 

Two  basic  factors  in  the  realization  of  the  building  revival, 
says  The  Evening  Post,  "are,  obviously,  eiJicient  labor  and  a 
flow  of  capital.  Labor  is  the  less  uncertain  of  the  two.  There 
may  be  quarrels  over  wages;  but  labor  will  hardly  be  in  the 
mood  to  refuse  the  higher  productivity  than  in  1919  and  1920." 
More  serious,  we  are  told,  is  the  question  of  capital,  for  "with 
general  securities  still  very  attractive  to  investors,"  where  will 
the  enormous  sums  necessary  for  new  building  be  found?  The 
counts  of  wage  reductions  in  the  building  trades  of  Illinois  and 
"New  Jersey  interest  many  editors.  "No  matter  how  the  prices 
of  materials  are  slashed,"  says  the  New  York  Herald,  "there 
will  be  and  can  be  no  building  boom  and  no  worth-while  building 
revival  so  long  as  the  big  costs,  the  labor  costs,  block  the  way." 

But  to  a  labor  paper  like  the  Cleveland  Citizen,  it  seems  that 
labor  instead  of  accepting  a  wage  reduction  ought  to  go  ahead 
itself   and   engage^  in  building  on   the  cooperative  plan.     The 


Citizen  calls  attention  to  successful  cooperative  building  enter- 
prises by  building  craftsmen  in  Loudon  and  Manchester  and 
concludes  that  it  would  be  better  for  workers  in  the  building 
trades  in  this  country  "to  drive  straight  ahead  along  simik.- 
lines  as  are  pursued  in  Great  Britain  to  insure  the  needed  pro- 
duction of  homes  rather  than  to  listen  to  the  continuous  howls 
of  contractors,  bankers,  and  the  like  for  wage  reductions  while 
the  cost  of  li\nng  remains  at  present  levels."  The  financial 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  has  advocated  cooperative  build- 
ing of  homes  by  craftsmen  now  idle.  A  similar  suggestion  wa^i 
diseust  in  considerable  detail  in  our  issue  of  March  26,  under  the 
title  "To  Let  the  Unions  Boss  the  Jobs."  The  Tribune  voices 
its  editorial  approval  of  the  general  idea  as  follows: 

"It  is  the  fact  that  such  a  campaign  of  construction  would 
provide  liousing  not  oidj'  for  the  carpeuters,  bricklayers,  plumb- 
ers, plasterers,  and  others  who  might  engage  in  the  enterprise, 
Imt  for  an  equal  number  of  clerks,  factory  mechanics,  or  salesmen. 

"Every  home  so  constructed  would  release  a  house  or  apart- 
ment to  some  new  tenant.  As  the  carpenter  or  plumber  moved 
out  of  his  old  quarters  into  his  new  residence  a  family  which  had 
been  crowded  into  a  half-portion  apartment  could  find  comfort 
in  the  vacated  flat.  In  such  developments  rather  than  in  ar- 
tificial rent  restrictions  lies  the  possibility  of  a  solution  of  the 
housing  problem." 

This,  of  course,  would  not  solve  the  whole  housing  problem, 
but  it  would  help,  declares  The  Tribune,  especially  if  it  were  put 
into  operation  while  an  educational  campaign  is  being  carried 
on  to  provide  money  for  building  by  stimulating  investment  in 
building  securities. 

These,  then,  are  a  few  of  the  suggestions  put  forward  for  public 
and  private  aid  in  the  housing  crisis.  None  of  them  voices  to 
any  great  extent  the  opinion  of  landlords  and  speculative  build- 
ers. In  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  Mr.  Henry  K.  Brigham,  formerly 
counsel  for  the  United  States  Housing  Corporation,  speaks 
what  must  be  in  the  minds  of  nuiny  property-owners  at  this  time. 
He  finds  the  pubUc  largely  to  blame  for  the  increased  cost  of 
housing.  People  "have  fought  and  have  kept  down  the  increase 
of  rental  and  market  values  of  improved  real  estate  that  legiti- 
mately reflect  the  rising  costs  of  building,"  and  imtil  builders 
feel  that  they  can  meet  these  costs  through  higher  rentals  they 


HE  CAN'T  MAKE   IT. 

— Hanny  in  the  St.  Joseph  News-Press. 

will  refuse  to  build  and  "a  shortage  will  continue  to  grow."  Mr. 
Btigham  discusses  the  various  suggestions  for  encouraging 
building  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  after  all  the  best  thing 
to  do  is  to  let  rents  go  up  till  they  reach  such  a  point  as  to  make 
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residence  ownership  highly  profitable.  Government  or  miiniri- 
pal  aid,  "either  in  the  form  of  building,  giving  subsidies,  lending 
money,  or  in  various  forms  of  tax-exemption  in  cooperative 
building,"  seems  to  him  to  be  justifiable  only  "in  case  of  a 
great  emergency,  such  as  war  or  a  sudden  disaster  causing 
people  to  be  absolutely  without  shelter."  Now  "the  present 
housing  shortage,  which  is  a  gradual  growth  of  years,  can  hardly 
be  called  an  emergency  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  since 
people  are  not  without  shelter."  It  is.  indeed,  "a  condition 
that  should  be  remedied,  but  it  is  not  such  as  to  justify  giving 
a  comparatively  small  proportion 
of  the  population  new  houses  at 
less  than  cost,  the  loss  being  borne 
by  the  taxpayers  in  general."  The 
authority  writing  in  The  Atlantic 
continues: 


"Cooperative  building  of  hous- 
ing accommodations  is  perfectly 
proper,  and  is  far  better  than 
any  form  of  governmental  or  mu- 
nicipal aid;  and  in  many  places  it 
has  been,  and  is,  possible  to  start 
building  sooner  in  this  way  than 
in  any  other 

"Some  cities  have  formed  hous- 
ing companies  by  popular  sub- 
scription, for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing houses  and  selling  them  at 
cost.  This  is  a  good  way  of 
meeting  the  problem  of  the  hous- 
ing shortage  if  a  city  is  able  to 
form  such  a  company;  but  here, 
again,  such  a  company  can  not 
build  any  cheaper  than  the  wise 
speculative  builder;  and  the 
chances  are  that,  until  the  situa- 
tion is  such  as  to  induce  him  to 
build,  the  housing  company  will 
lose  money." 
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Mr.  Brigham  approves  a  plan 
to  stimulate  building  by  forming 
companies  "to  lend  money  on 
second  mortgages  on  very  easy 
monthly  payments  to  assist  the 
man  with  small  capital  who  is 
willing  to  build  at  present  costs." 
This,  of  course,  does  not  directly 
help  the  wage-earner,  but,  in 
general,  "the  more  houses   that 

are  built  the  more  Ts-ill  be  available  for  the  wage-earner,"  and 
the  suggestion  is  made  that  it  would  pay  manufacturers  to 
build  houses  for  such  of  their  employees  as  need  them.  Mr. 
Brigham  then  comes  to  his  final  conclusion  which  he  states 
as  follows,  in  words  which  are  not  likely  to  be  read  with  any 
great  pleasure  by  harassed  rent-payers,  tho  they  are  likely 
to  meet  with  the  approval  of  perhaps  equally  harassed 
landlords : 

"The  real  solution  of  the  problem  of  relieving  the  housing 
shortage,  therefore,  is  to  give  free  play  again  to  the  old  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  This  will  mean  readjusting  family  budgets, 
accepting  the  increased  cost  of  housing,  and  planning  one's 
expenses  accordingly,  possibly  eliminating  to  some  extent  the 
additional  luxuries  one  has  been  buying  with  one's  increased 
earnings,  and  letting  rent  take  its  old  percentage  of  one's 
income. 

"The  public  can  stimulate  and  hasten  new  btiilding  by  amend- 
ing rent-legislation  so  that  rentals  and  market  values  may  be 
allowed  to  rise  to  their  true  level  and  in  fairer  proportion  to  the 
increased  reproduction  costs,  and  it  can  aid  the  railroads  in 
getting  better  transportation  facilities  for  building  materials. 
It  can  improve  and  modernize  its  building  laws.  It  can  assist 
by  stimulating  in  legitimate  ways  the  production  of  raw  ma- 
terials, and  can  encourage  the  formation  of  housing  companies 
and  mortgage  companies  by  private  enterprise." 


Copyrighted  >iy  Paul  Ihonipsoii. 

FRANCE'S  ENVOY  EXTRAORDINARY, 

Mr.   Rene  Viviaiii.  whose  "visit  of  courtesy"  is  interpreted  as 
a  diplomatic  errand  of  profound  importance. 


WHAT   VIVIANFS   VISIT   MEANS 

I^OUR  YKARS  AGO,  when  the- Allies  were  fighting  with 
\  their  backs  to  the  wall  and  the  fate  of  the  world  hung 
in  the  balance,  e.x-Premior  Rene  Viviani  came  from 
France  to  tell  our  Government  of  the  terrible  and  immediate 
need  of  American  soldiers  to  reenforce  the  Allied  lines  against; 
the  onrush  of  tho  German  military  machine.  We  responded 
without  res(>rvalion,  and  mili'.ary  disaster  was  averted.  Now 
he   conies,   explains    the   Brooklyn    Eagle    (Dem.),   to   say   that 

Europe  needs  us  to-day  as  badly 
as  she  did  in  1917.  But  "she  is 
not  asking  now  that  we  enter 
into  a  war,  but  that  we  partici- 
pate in  establishing  and  main- 
taining peace."  For,  according 
to  a  Washington  correspondent 
()f  the  New  York  Times  (Dem.), 
"  Franco  believes  that  the  entiro 
withdrawal  of  the  United  States 
from  the  postwar  settlements 
may  lead  to  the  collapse  of 
Europe  and  the  consequent 
spread  of  Bolshevism."  Some 
British  newspapers  have  inter- 
preted Viviani's  mission  as  "a 
momentous  effort  by  France  to 
stave  off  national  bankruptcy." 
Other  unofficial  reports  have  it 
that  his  mission  is:  to  persuade 
President  Harding  not  to  sign  a 
separate  peace  with  Germany; 
to  urge  his  support  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  and  to  offer  as  an 
inducement  almost  any  modifica- 
tion of  the  League  of  Nations 
Covenant  that  the  Administra- 
tion desires;  to  learn  our  attitude 
toward  the  reparations  demands 
of  the  Allies  against  Germany; 
to  counteract  the  new  campaign 
of  German  propaganda  here ;  and, 
broadly,  to  discover  whether  the 
United  States  contemplates  an 
attitude  of  aloofness  from  or 
cooperation  in  European  aiTairs. 
But  Mr.  Viviani's  personal  representative,  Dr.  Marcel  Knecht, 
states  that  the  Envoy  Extraordinary  is  here  this  time  as  "a 
listener  and  observer"  who  has  no  "proposals"  to  present  from 
the  French  Government.  In  other  words,  France's  greatest  ora- 
tor, whose  eloquence  recently  electrified  the  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations  at  Geneva,  visits  us  not  to  talk,  but  to  listen. 
According  to  his  own  statement,  "T  have  come  to  the  United 
States  to  pay  to  the  President  of  that  great  republic  the  respect 
of  the  Government  and  the  entire  nation  of  France."  But  at  the 
same  time  he  admitted  that  he  expected  to  discuss  "questions  of 
great  importance"  with  President  Harding;  and  his  secretary 
confides  to  the  press  that  Mr.  Viviani  is  invested  with  "enormous 
powers." 

But  while  the  scope  and  purpose  of  Mr.  Viviani's  visit  are 
cloaked  in  diplomatic  obscurity,  the  New  York  Times  thinks 
that  "it  requires  no  miraculous  detective  ability  to  perceive  that 
important  negotiations  are  afoot  between  France  and  the  United 
States,"  and  that  the  ex-Premier's  mission  is  "something  more 
than  a  visit  of  courtesy."  "The  simplest  meaning  of  Viviani's 
coming  to  this  country  is  that  France  seeks  security,"  thinks  the 
independent  Springfield  Republican,  in  which  we  read  further: 

"France  wants   the   support  of  America,   first,   against   the 
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Germany  of  the  future,  and,  secondly,  against  Great  Britain 
in  case  the  two  allies  should  find  their  vital  interests  separating 
them.  The  success  of  Viviani  in  this  country,  however,  would 
be  doubly  profitable  for  France  because  Britain  presumably 
would  recoil  from  an  isolation  tempered  only  by  her  alliance 

vfitb.  Japan 

"But  the  more  immediate  concern  of  France  is  support  against 
Germany,  especially  the  Germany  of  the  future.  Fear  of 
Germany  on  the  part  of  France  is  very  real.  Yet  no  possible 
alliance  can  be  effective  to  save  Europe  from  the  blight  of  the 
Franco-German  antagonism  if  that  antagonism  can  never  be 
eradicated.  Statesmen  will  work  on  the  problem  in  vain  unless 
a  change  of  spirit  sooner  or  later  comes  over  the  two  nations." 

The  Viviani  mission,  predicts  a  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  Republican  New  York  Tribune,  "will  content  itself  with  two 
objectives — 

"One  of  these  is  to  do  everything  possible  to  prevent  this 
country  from  declaring  an  immediate  peace  with  Germany, 
thus  virtually  withdrawing  the  moral  support  of  this  country 
from  the  Allies  in  their  dealings  with  Germany. 

"The  other  is  to  take  back  to  France  an  accurate  report  as 
to  what  the  opinion  of  American  leaders  is  on  several  questions. 
These  include  the  possible  entry  of  this  country  into  an  associa- 
tion of  nations  with  Article  X  and  the  whole  idea  of  super- 
government  eliminated.  They  include  also  the  possibility  of 
this  country  approving  the  Versailles  Treaty  with  some  new 
covenant  for  the  association  of  nations  substituted  for  the 
Wilson  covenant.  They  cover  the  subject  of  French  debts  to 
the  United  States  and  of  German  reparations  to  France. 

"And  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  they  include  what 
America  may  do  about  permitting  the  entry  into  this  country 
of  European  goods,  including  German-made  goods,  for  France 
wants  gold,  not  goods,  from  Germany,  and  the  obvious  way  for 
the  Teutons  to  obtain  that  gold  is  by  selling  her  goods  where  the 
most  gold  is — in  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Viviani  has  not  come  "merely  to  obtain  some  friendly 
but  vague  expression  of  opinion,"  writes  Mr.  Frank  H.  Simonds, 
who,  in  the  New  York  Herald,  goes  on  to  explain  and  discuss  the 
ex-Premier's  mission  as  follows: 

"The  American  problem,  the  problem  of  President  Harding, 
is  to  choose  between  isolation  and  participation;  and  participa- 
tion in  reality  means  alliance.  Europe  is  still  at  war;  Germany 
still  faces  her  conquerors,  lacking  only  power  to  resume  the 
struggle  and  waiting  hopefully  for  the  return  of  that  power. 
The  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  just  terms,  it  seems  to 
me,  insure  the  prolongation  of  that  war  for  at  least  a  generation, 
for  the  time  necessary  to  make  those  payments  which  will  alone 
be  paid  under  pressure  and  as  a  result  of  the  exercise  of  force. 
We  may  enter  the  European  situation  as  an  ally  of  France 
or  as  an  ally  of  Germany,  but  we  can  not  go  to  Europe  as  a 
neutral,  because  the  role  of  a  neutral  in  war  is  neither  safe  nor 
particularly  useful. 

"There  remains,  however,  one  obvious  possibility.  Retaining 
its  freedom  of  action  hj  refraining  from  even  a  limited  member- 
ship in  any  international  association,  which,  after  all,  is  euphe- 
mism for  alliance  and  must  remain  that  for  many  years  to  come, 
the  United  States  may  decide  the  American  attitude  with  respect 
to  the  various  European  questions  as  they  arise,  with  due 
regard  to  our  own  national  interests  and  our  own  conceptions 
of  international  justice. 

"This  is  not  isolation  in  the  sense  of  ignoring  Europe,  but 
rather  of  preserving  freedom  of  action.  This  is,  after  all,  the 
historic  British  policy  toward  Continental  affairs,  save  in  mo- 
ments when  Britain  herself  is  menaced,  and  no  one  can  main- 
tain that  we  are  now  menaced  in  Europe 

"Europe  persuaded  Mr.  Wilson,  but  not  the  United  States, 
to  enter  an  alliance,  which  for  Mr.  Wilson  meant  a  guaranty 
of  world  peace,  but  for  Europe  meant  primarily  the  guaranty 
of  the  Peace  of  Versailles.  Mr.  Viviani  returns  to  seek  American 
participation  in  the  same  partnership,  with  certain  modifica- 
tions of  the  contract  to  meet  American  prejudices.  But  he  not 
less  frankly  seeks  alliance.  British  policy  is  different  in  a 
degree,  but  it,  too,  aims  at  alliance,  with  Anglo-Saxon  rather 
than  French  connotations." 

The  Knox  separate-peace  resolution  is  likely  to  be  brought  up 
again  at  the  present  session  of  Congress,  and  the  French,  we 
are  told,  contemplate  the  possibility  of  its  passage  with  grave 


concern.     Thus  in  the  Washington  correspondence  of  the  New 
York  Herald  (Rep.)  we  read: 

"The  French  are  extremely  afraid  of  a  separate  peace  between 
this  country  and  Germany.  They  realize,  however,  that  peace 
between  the  two  countries  must  come  and  that  if  an  arrange- 
ment is  not  made  in  which  France  and  the  United  States  can  work 
in  harmony,  the  separate  peace  is  certain. 

"They  believe  such  a  peace  would  give  great  encouragement 
to  Germanj'  and  render  the  collection  of  French  reparations 
infinitely  more  difficult. 

"If,  in  the  last  analysis,  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  United 
States  to  make  a  separate  peace  with  Germany  the  French 
Government  would  like  to  have  the  declaration  of  peace  accom- 
panied by  a  statement  of  position  by  the  United  States  which 
would  make  it  clear  that  in  effecting  it  the  United  States  is 
separating  itself  in -no  way  from  a  working  arrangement  with 
France. 

"So  far  as  the  Anglo-French-American  treaty  of  alliance  is 
concerned,  the  French  would  like  to  have  this  brought  about. 
But  they  are  disillusionized  on  this  subject  and  merely  consider 
it  as  a  means  of  calling  to  the  attention  of  the  American  people 
the  desperate  needs  of  the  French  Republic  in  maintaining  its 
position  against  a  revived  Germany. 

"The  French  Government  also  is  extremely  anxious  that 
American  troops  remain  (jn  the  Rhine.  This  is  because  it 
believes  the  presence  of  even  a  few  American  soldiers  there  makes 
it  plain  to  Germany  that  she  is  not  receiving  the  support  of  the 
United  States  in  attempting  to  violate  the  terms  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles. 

"It  clearly  is  e^ddent  that  the  French  are  anxious  above 
everything  else  to  reach  a  harmonious  working  agreement 
with  the  United  States  and  are  prepared  to  make  whatever 
concessions  are  necessary  to  attain  it  Avhich  will  not  sacrifice 
the  essential  interests  of  France. 

"So  far  as  the  League  of  Nations  is  concerned,  the  French 
Government  woidd  like  to  have  it  maintained,  but  will  not  be 
insistent.  It  is  frankly  realized  that  no  league  can  function 
successfully  without  the  membership  of  the  United  States. 
France  would  be  especially  anxious  to  have  the  League  ap- 
proved, no  matter  how  greatly  amended,  because  it  would 
render  scrapping  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the  reparations 
features  less  likely.  But  even  this  will  not  be  insisted  upon, 
and  France  is  prepared  and  anxious  to  follow  the  lead  of  the 
United  States  in  any  program  it  may  have  in  hand  to  bring 
about  a  new  association  of  nations  or  anj'  other  arrangement 
which  will  tend  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  -world." 

Recalling  the  many  Republican  expressions  of  solicitude 
for  France  during  the  war  and  the  peace  negotiations  the  Demo- 
cratic New  York  World  remarks  cynically:  "Now  that  the 
Republicans  are  in  control  of  all  the  branches  of  the  United 
States  Government  the  French  are  astounded  by  the  discovery 
that  all  they  are  likely  to  get  out  of  the  Harding  Administration 
is  a  separate  peace  with  Germany  and  an  increased  tariff  on 
French  exports  to  the  United  States."  But  the  RepubUcan 
New  York  Tribune  tells  Mr.  Viviani  to  "be  of  good  cheer," 
because  "France  is  beloved  of  all  Americans";  and  another 
Republican  paper,  the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  warns 
Germany  not  to  interpret  our  official  aloofness  from  the  Versailles 
Treaty  as  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  that  nation,  because — 

"If  any  such  impression  prevails  in  Germany,  it  means  that 
the  Germans  are  entertaining  false  hopes.  The  Harding  Ad- 
ministration has  no  sympathy-  for  Germany,  and  Secretary 
Hughes  may  be  trusted  to  make  this  point  clear  as  soon  as  the 
opportunity  presents  itself." 

America,  declares  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  "will 
work  for  the  reconstruction  of  Europe  with  her  friends  and  not 
with  her  former  enemies";  and  in  another  independent  paper, 
the  Newark  News,  we  read: 

"  Circumstances  are  France's  best  envoys  to  President  Harding. 
.  .  .  They  have  restrained  the  new  Administration  from  carry- 
ing out  the  preelection  promise  to  bring  our  boys  home  from 
the  Rhine  immediately.  They  have  shooed  Senator  Knox's 
separate-peace  resolution  into  a  pigeonhole,  from  which  no  one 
expects  it  to  emerge  at  present  confident  of  being  adopted. 
They  have  necessitated,  for  the  moment  at  least,  a  policy  of 
'watchful  waiting.'" 
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TO   CUT  TAXES   BY  MORE   BORROWING 

To  PAY  DEBTS  by  borrowing  more  money  might  seem 
at  first  sight  to  bo  equivalent  to  lifting  oneself  by  one's 
financial  boot-straps,  but  there  are  times  when  it  is  good 
business.  "Just  suppose,"  said  Congressman  Good  recently, 
"  that  you  are  managing  a  corporation  that  made  a  million  dollars 
last  year  and  that  you  had  a  chance  to  put  your  ])rofits  ba«k 
into  the  business  and  make  twice  as  much  money  next  year. 
If  at  the  same  time  you  owed  $5,000,000  and  were  not  being 
prest  for  pajinent,  would  you  not,  if  your  creditors  were 
willing,  renew  your  indebtedness  and  reinvest  your  surplus?" 
This  is  exactly  the  situation  of  the  United  States  Government, 
declares  Mr.  Good,  who  is  chairman  of  the. House  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  To  pay  the  $7,000,000,000  of  Victor}^  bonds 
and  short-t^rm  obligations  maturing  in  the  next  three  years 
would  mean  a  crushing  load  of  taxation  on  American  business. 
"Every  dollar  that  is  taken  out  of  business  in  taxes  reduces  by 
one  dollar  the  possibilities  of  our  national  business  expansion." 
And  so  Mr.  Good  would  refund  a  large  part  of  these  obligations 
and  let  the  next  generation  pay  for  them.  The  Congressman's 
\'iews,  as  exprest  in  a  formal  statement,  quoted  in  the  Wash- 
ington dispatches,  are  quite  in  line  with  those  of  "other  econo- 
mists," we  read  in  the  New  York  Tribune.  These  early-matur- 
ing war-debts,  observes  the  Rochester  Post-Express,  "were 
incurred  for  the  benefit  of  future  Americans  as  well  as  for  our  own, 
and  it  is  but  just  that  those  Americans  should  take  a  hand  in  the 
payment  of  them."  "We  have  no  right  to  relegate  all  the  war- 
debts  to  posterity;  but,"  The  Wall  Street  Journal  thinks,  "we 
shall  embarrass  posterity  more  by  crippling  ourselves  now,  to 
say  nothing,  in  an  extreme  case,  of  imperiling  the  very  existence 
of  posterity."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  discovers 
"more  than  one  fly"  in  this  refunding  "ointment": 

"The  use  of  the  sinking-fund  for  the  purpose  outlined  would 
signify  that  those  who  bought  Liberty  bonds  at  a  real  sacrifice 


renew  indefinitely  the  loans  they  made  on  these  securities.  And 
when  obligations  amounting  to  such  a  staggering  total  as  $7,- 
0(X),000,000  are  to  bo  refunded,   a  new  set  o?  investors  must 
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THE   BUSINESS   OUTLOOK. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

would  have  to  wait  nobody  knows  how  long  for  the  principal 
■which  they  parted  with  for  patriotic  motives.  It  would  also 
signify  that  banks  greatly  in  need  of  liquid  assets  would  have  to 


GONE   FLAT. 

— Clubb  in  the  Rochester  Herald. 

be  mustered  into  service  under  business  conditions  that  have 
changed  greatly  for  the  worse." 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  takes  a  middle  ground. 
It  notes  that  the  early-maturing  debt  is  composed  of  $2,500,- 
000,000  of  short-term  Treasury  certificates  and  the  Victory 
notes  involving  something  like  $4,250,000,000  due  in  1923. 
It  is  quite  true,  says  The  Journal  of  Commerce,  that  by  refunding 
some  of  these  taxes  could  be  cut,  and  industry  would  thereby  be 
rejuvenate-  But  in  the  editor's  opinion  the  desirability  of  the 
action  depenos  entirely  upon  the  "use  that  is  made  of  the 
taxing  power  released  through  the  refunding  policy." 

"If  by  means  of  refunding  it  becomes  possible  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  get  along  with,  say,  $1,000,000,000  less  of  income 
per  annum,  it  is  in  position  to  reduce  taxes  by  that  sum.  The 
question  at  issue  is:  Will  it  make  such  a  cut?  So  far  as  the 
party  now  in  power  is  concerned,  this  matter  may  be  considered 
gravely  doubtful.  The  party  promises  a  soldiers'  bonus  esti- 
mated to  cost  $2,000,000,000,  and  while  that  may  be  spread 
over  a  series  of  years  it  can  hardly  be  less  than  several  hundred 
millions  a-  year.  There  are  also  outstanding  promises  of  other 
appropriations  for  Federal  enterprises  of  various  kinds,  and  the 
question  of  a  cut  in  naval  appropriations  is  still  open.  In  the 
last  analysis,  the  issue  whether  the  adoption  of  a  broad  refunding 
policy  is  likely  to  be  wdse  or  not  depends  upon  whether  the 
politicians  wall  assent  to  a  curtailment  of  naval  outlays  and  to  an 
abandonment  of  the  bonus  scheme.  If  they  will  do  these 
things  they  can  reduce  taxes,  and  the  benefit  of  such  action  will 
doubtless  offset  the  disadvantages  of  suspending  debt-reduction." 

Besides  the  refunding.  Congressman  Good  recommends  the 
use  of  the  $250,000,000  annual  Liberty  bond  sinking-fund  to 
retire  certificates  of  indebtedness  bearing  high  rates  of  interest 
instead  of  the  Libertys  with  a  lower  rate.  His  taxation  sugges- 
tions include  the  elimination  of  the  excess  profits  and  transpor- 
tation taxes  and  the  substitution  of  a  Federal  license  tax  on 
automobiles  and  increased  levies  on  tobacco  and  non-beverage 
liquors.  In  this  way,  he  thinks,  the  $4,000,000,000  needed  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  can  easily  be  collected.  '' 
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LENINE'S   GOLD   DECLINED 

GREAT  BRITAIN,  GERMANY,  AND  TURKEY  may 
sign  trade  agreements  with  the  Russian  Soviet,  but  the 
United  States,  in  language  Avliich  admits  of  no  mis- 
interpretation, asks  to  be  excused.  The  Soviet  "feeler"  sent 
out  from  Moscow  to   this  Government   "encountered  a  hard 
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THE   EMPTY   SHELVES. 

— .Tones  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

wall"  iu  the  form  of  Secretary  of  State  Hughes,  who,  in  the 
words  of  the  Troy  Record,  "refuses  to  be  stampeded  into  a  trade 
agreement,  and  by  his  stand  sets  for  all  countries  an  example  of 
international  morality."  "His  reply  will  receive  the  enthusi- 
astic approA'^al  of  the  American  public,  just  as  it  ■wdU  prove  a  rude 
and  whole.some  shock  to  those  whose  tyranny,  ])orn  in  blood  and 
maintained  through  terror,  to-day  extends  o^"  '-  unhappy 
Russia,"  declares  the  Washington  Star,  and  scort:^:^  ol'  editorials 
support  this  claim,  altho,  as  MnW  be  seen,  several  papers  disagree 
and  think  we  should  open  the  door. 

"Every  word  of  the  new  Administration's  note  impales 
Lenine,"  notes  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  the  Boston  Herald 
congratulates  the  country  upon  ha^ar^  a  Secretarj^  of  State  A\ho 
can  "say  exactly  what  liis  Government  means,  and  say  it  with- 
out an  undue  waste  of  words."  The  New  York  Times  sees  in 
the  Hughes  note  "sound  statesmanship  and  excellent  advice  to 
Russia,"  and  The  Tribune  takes  the  opportunity  to  assert  that 
"this  country  will  no  more  compromise  with  Communism  than 
it  did  with  Kaiserism,  for  Communism  is  worse  than  either 
Kaiserism  or  Czarism."  The  Hughes  note,  which  The  Tribune 
considers  "wholly  admirable,"  establishes  the  new  Secretary  of 
State  as  one  who  "need  not  fear  comparison  with  the  most 
illustrious  of  his  predecessors,"  altho,  it  adds,  the  new  Admin- 
istration "cherishes  no  ambition  to  gain  distinction  through  the 
al)ility  to  write  notes."  , 

Said  Mr.  Hughes  to  Mr.  Lenine,  in  part: 

"It  is  manifest  to  this  Government  that  in  existing  circum- 
stances there  is  no  assurance  for  the  development  of  trade,  as 
the  supplies  which  Russia  might  now  be  able  to  obtain  would  be 
whoUy  inadequate  to  meet  her  needs,  and  no  lasting  good  can 
result  so  long  as  the  present  causes  of  progi*essive  impoverish- 
ment continue  to  operate.  It  is  only  in  the  productivity  of 
Russia  that  there  is  any  hope  for  the  Russian  people,  and  it  is 
idle  to  expect  resumption  of  trade  until  the  economic  bases  of 
production  are  securely  established.     Production  is  conditioned 


upon  the  safety  of  life,  the  recognition  by  firm  guaranties  of 
private  property,  the  sanctity  of  contract,  and  the  rights  of 
free  labor. 

"If  fundamental  changes  are  contemplated,  involving  due 
regard  for  the  protection  of  persons  and  property  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  conditions  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  commerce, 
this  Government  will  be  glad  to  have  convincing  evidence  of  the 
consummation  of  such  changes,  and  until  this  evidence  is  sup- 
plied this  Government  is  unable  to  perceive  that  there  is  any 
proper  basis  for  considering  trade  relations." 

"Thus  we  stand  four  square  for  liberty  and  justice;  the 
United  States  refuses  to  sell  its  honor  for  a  ton  of  Russian  gold," 
notes  the  Grand  Rapids  News,  while  Edith  M.  Thomas,  -wTiting 
in  the  New  York  Times  before  Secretary  Hughes  made  his  note 
public,  sees  grasping  hands  held  out  for  trade  l)y  the  same 
nation  which  a  few  months  before  had  called  the  Russian  dic- 
tators "thieves"  and  "murderers."     She  writes: 

What  curse  is  this  upon  the  nations  sent — 

Wliat  sudden  madness  can  their  minds  possess, 
Wlio  iiave  outridden  War's  long  storm  and  stress, 

That  one  poor  word  can  shake  tlieir  firmament? 

'Tis  Trade!     And  sliall  the  supple  knee  be  bent 
Unto  tliis  idol  of  Unrighteousness? 
(Even  great  England — foremost  to  redress 

World-wrong — to  this  canst  thou,  at  last,  consent?) 

For  not  since  Eden's  serpent  plied  his  wiles 

Sucli  sinuous  craft  reptilian  has  been  known 

As  liis  who,  far  in  Russia's  rumed  heart. 

Throws  out  hi.s  snare — watches  its  catch — and  smilesi  .  .  . 

I  pray,  my  Country,  thou  stand  off  alone; 

For  in  such  Trade  thou  canst  not  take  a  part! 

Certainly  Ave  can  not  trade  or  ha^e  anj-  other  relations  with 
Soviet  Russia  while  she  holds  prisoner  approximately  fifty 
Americans,  some  in  prison  and  others  in  various  towns,  as  one 
editor  reminds  us.  "Both  for  moral  and  l)usiness  reasons  we 
can  not  afford  to  have  any  dealings  with  the  Soviet,  and  they 
might  as  well  take  the  Secretarj''s  answer  as  final,"  says  the 


A   CHANGE   OF  TONE 

- — Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Pittsburgh  Chronicle-TelegrapJi.  "You  can  change  the  leopard's 
spots  with  a  little  paint,  as  Artemus  Ward  once  remarked,  but 
Mr.  Hughes  can  see  through  the  paint,"  points  out  this  paper. 

Trade  of  the  United  States  with  Russia  in  1913  aggregated 
about  $50,000,000,  we  are  told,  and  there  is  no  denying  that 
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American  business  men  would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  export 
manufactured  groods  of  which  Russia  stands  in  need,  if  th(\v  had 
any  assurance  that  business  relations  with  the  Soviet  would 
result  in  a  healthy  commerce,  but,  as  the  Washington  Post  sees 
the  situation: 

"Notwithstanding  the  keen  busiiu^ss  instinct  which  desires 
commercial  expansion,  the  American  spirit  is  not  controlled  by 
the  dollar.  The  overture  by  tlu^  Soviet  l(>aders  was  so  i)alpably 
perfidious,  and  a  trade  agreement  wouKl  be  so  obviously  a  i)oliti- 
cal  w(>apon  enabling  the  Bolsheviki  to  continue  their  destructive 
regime,  that  the  Anu'rican  pet>- 
ple  can  not  be  deceived." 


GERMANY'S   RAMPAGEOUS   ''REDS" 

GKKMAXY'S  RECEXT  VPIUSINGS.  in  which  municipal 
buildings,  !)anks,  and  railroad  trains  were  wrecked,  was 
fostered  by  Moscow  Communists  and  financed  by  Soviet 
gold,  agree  nian\  foreign  correspondents,  but  there  is  a  dif- 
ference of  oiMiiion  as  to  whether  Moscow  or  Herlin  was  the  real 
instigator.  Was  the  insurrection  the  dying  kick  of  Bolshevism'.' 
Or  was  the  revolt  tiiiu'd  b\-  Berlin  to  gi\e  i-Ifect  to  the  argunuMit 
that  Germany  can  not  ])ay  the  sums  which  the  Allies  demand  as 

reparation?     Lenine,   not  a  few 


"If  Russia  were  like  any  other 
nation  we  might  be  justified  in 
going  ahead  with  a  trade  agriH"- 
ment,  but  she  is  not,"  avers  the 
Baltimore  A'f  hvs.  An  analysis  of 
iconomic  and  social  conditions, 
for  one  thing,  supports  this  con- 
tention, thinks  the 'St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat.  Finland,  for 
instance,  tried  trading  with 
Soviet  Russia — 


"Finland's  experience  during 
one  period  of  the  recent  past 
was  not  encouraging.  That 
period  saw  1,1()0  freight-cars 
loaded  with  Finnish  goods  cross 
the  boundary  into  Russia,  but 
only  215  cars  with  freight  wt're 
received  in  return,  and  these  Avere 
loaded  with  Avood  and  with  flax. 

"The  news  from  Finland  is 
confirmatory  of  information  from 
other  sources.  Russia  has  no 
money  with  which  to  buy  things 
from  the  outside  world.  It  has 
no  goods  to  sell  to  the  outside 
world.  It  has  a  desperate  need 
itself  for  all  commodities  of 
usefulness.  Such  money  as  it  has 
it  can  use  to  better  advantage 

than  in  financing  international  transactions  of  the  ordinary 
sort.  If  it  has  here  and  there  stocks  of  raw  materials,  it  has  no 
transportation  to  assemble  them  and  put  them  into  the  channels 
of  international  trade.  Each  farmer,  deprived  of  incentive, 
is  raising  only  about  enough  to  meet  his  own  needs." 

But  the  chief  of  the  Soviet  delegations  abroad  asserts  that 
there  are  four  steamers  at  Petrograd  loaded  with  flax  and  other 
materials  for  exportation,  and  that  the  SoA-iet  Government 
has  S500.000.000  worth  of  other  raw  materials  which  it  is 
wilhng  to  export.  "Therefore,  if  the  new  Administration  is  wise 
it  will  ask  Russia  to  send  an  envoy  back  to  the  United  States, 
and  follow  after  England  as  fast  as  we  may,"  declares  The  Nation 
(New  York).  The  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot,  too,  thinks  that, 
"  of  the  English  and  American  attitudes  toward  the  So\aet  Gov- 
ernment, the  English  policy  seems  to  promise  the  better  results; 
it  is  time  to  deal  with  the  Soviet  as  the  de-facto  Government  of 
Russia.  The  program  of  watchful  hating  has  failed."  And 
the  Socialist  Xew  York  Call  agrees  as  it  intimates  that  ]Mr. 
Hughes  wrote  his  note  with  his  fingers — or,  perhaps,  his  feet — 
crossed.  In  other  words,  it  was  -wTitten  for  home  con.sumption, 
in  the  good  old-fashioned  German  way.     Says  The  Call: 

"On  its  face  the  Hughes  note  appears  to  be  against  trade 
viith.  Russia.  But  this  is  a  note  made  public  and  is  intended  for 
public  consumption.  Diplomacy  often  proceeds  in  this  waJ^ 
The  reference  in  the  note  regarding  'firm  guaranties  of  private 
property,  the  sanctity  of  contract,  and  the  freedom  of  labor 
may  apply  to  concessions  granted  to  American  capitalists  and 
not  to  the  general  internal  affairs  of  the  Soviet  regime.  A 
private  assurance  to  this  effect  would  not  necessarily  conflict  with 
this  public  note  and  it  would  pave  the  way  for  resuming  trade 
relations." 


^r:  k*>M   ^  ^         ^ 


yPi^J-ry^/^.c^.,.^ 


RUNNING    THROUGH  THE   REPERTOIRE  ? 

— Harding  in  t)ie  Brooklyn  Eagle 


editors  point  out,  had  signed 
trade  agreements  witli  England 
and  Germau.v  only  a  few  days 
before.  Woidd  he,  then,  plunge 
Germany  into  revolution?  Sev- 
eral editors  say  he  would.  In 
fact,  declares  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,"  Lenine  would  form 
an  alliance  with  the  devil  if  he 
tliouglil  he  could  advance  Bol- 
shevism by  so  doing."  On  the 
other  hand,  we  are  told,  ever 
since  Germany  signed  the  Peace 
Treaty  she  has  predicted  Com- 
munistic uprisings  in  Germany 
if  the  Allies  prest  their  repara- 
tions demands  too  hard.  And  at 
last  they  came^ — at  the  psycho- 
logical moment. 

It  is  further  pointed  out  by 
Arno  Dosch-Fleurot,  Berlin  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York 
World,  that  Germany  was  faced 
with  the  problem  of  disarming 
the  Bavarian  Guards  and  other 
police  organizations.  An  upris- 
ing of  "Reds"  would  make  it 
plain  to  the  Allies  that  it  would 
be  dangerous  for  Germany  to  disband  lier  home  guards.  These 
"security  police,"  altho  insufficiently  armed,  according  to  the 
statement  of  the  Prussian  ^Minister  of  the  Interior,  quickly 
supprest  outbreaks  throughout  German\'  Avithout  calling  to  their 
assistance  a  single  .soldier  of  the  I'egular  forces.  Yet,  in  the  words 
of  the  French  General  Niessel,  former  head  of  the  AUied  Military 
Mission: 

"Germany,  in  order  to  deceive  the  Allies  into  allowing  her  to 
maintain  a  large  army  and  shirk  her  indemnities,  is  ceaselessly 
trj'ing  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  Allies  the  fear  of  the  military 
strength  of  BolsheAism.  In  reality  Germany  is  Avorking  hand 
in  gloA'e  Avith  the  Moscoav  GoA'ernment." 

For  the  first  few  daj^s  of  what  seemed  a  concerted  attempt  to 
initiate  Germany  into  Communism,  rioting  and  plundering  oc- 
curred in  such  places  as  Leipzig,  Dresden,  RodcAvisch,  and  other 
cities  in  central  Germany.  The  liberation  of  jail  prisoners, 
cutting  of  telegraph-  and  telephone-wires,  dynamite  outrages,  and 
forcible  seizure  of  factories  appear  to  haA-e  been  the  orders  of  the 
day.  Freiburg,  Auerbach,  Halle,  and  Mansfeld  also  suffered, 
but  it  Avas  at  Hamburg  that  the  Communists  played  their  trump 
card  when  thej'  took  OA^er  the  Blohm  &  Voss  shipyards  and  the 
municipal  buildings,  raised  the  red  flag,  and  established  a  SoAdet 
"gOA'ernment."  Throughout  Germany  scores  were  killed, 
hundreds  injured,  and  a  thousand  or  more  rioters  captured 
in  the  fights  betAveen  the  Communists  and  the  "security 
police,"  while  the  Communistic  Red  Flag  continued  to  call  its 
readers  to  arms  and  to  incite  them  to  crimes  against  the 
German  GoAernment.  A  Aveek  after  the  uprisings  began 
Berlin   reported   that    three    thousand   Communists   had   been 
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Leuna  works   and  fifteen  more  killed  in   a      QREECE    HAVING     IT    OUT    WITH    TURKEY 


driven    from    the 
clash  at  Essen. 

That  the  uprisings  were  instigated  to  serve  the  various  pur- 
poses of  Bolshevik  propaganda,  and  incidentally  to  bolster  up 
the  Soviet  Government,  is  the  contention  of  several  foreign  cor- 
respondents.    But,  asserts  the  Troj'  Record: 

"If,  as  seems  likely,. the  Germans  are  staging  a  magnificent 
game  of  bluff,  they  are  playing  with  fire.  The  Govermnent  may 
feel  its  strength  sufficiently  to  take  chances  with  a  Communistic 
demonstration  to  frighten  the  Allies,  but  there  always  is  the 


G 


Fr.  Ill  till-  N.-\v  Y..rl;  "  Times." 

THE   NEW  GREEK  OFFENSIVE  AGAINST  THE   TURKS. 


REECE  "IS  PAYING  A  HIGH  PRK^E  for  her  re- 
jection of  Venizelos,  her  one  competent  statesman," 
notes  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  as  reports  come  in  of 
Greek  losses  at  the  hands  of  Turkish  Nationalist  troops.  "The 
Greeks  are  acting  without  the  sanction  and  in  direct  defiance 
of  the  Allies,  and  they  have  no  assurance  that  they  will  be  per- 
mitted to  hold  whatever  gains  they  may  make,"  points  out  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle.  Thus  further  confusion  is  added  to  the  Near- 
Eastern  tangle.  "The  nation  which  was  tired  of 
war  and  voted  against  Venizelos  in  order  to  'get  the 
(Greek)  boys  out  of  the  trenches  by  Cliristmas,'  has 
begun  to  realize  that  the  policy  of  Venizelos  was  the 
only  policy,"  remarks  the  New  York  Times.  So  the 
battle  goes  on,  while  American  editors  wonder  how 
Greece  can  hope  to  take  Constantinople  and  free 
Smyrna  of  the  Turks,  and  where  she  will  g(>t  the  im- 
mense amount  of  money  needed  to  finance  the  cam- 
paign, since  she  is  not  in  good  Tavor  with  the  Allies. 
Also,  they  ask,  "how  will  they  overthrow  Mustafa 
Kemal  if  he  withdraws  with  his  troops-  to  the  moun- 
tain fastnessess  of  Asia  Minor?"  "Greece  needs  a 
short  fight  and  a  prompt  peace,  while  Kemal  has  as 
much  time  as  any  Turk,  which  is  all  the  time  there 
is,  and  plays  a  waiting  game,"  the  New  York  World 
reminds  us. 

When  the  Turks  recover,  another  war  will  be 
fought,  it  is  predicted.  And  it  all  results  "from  the 
failure  of  the  Allies  to  settle  definitely  the  territorial 
and  racial  questions  arising  out  of  the  Allied  vic- 
tory," declares  the  New  York  Globe.  The  strangest 
Ihing  of  all,  however,  according  to  the  Seattle  Times, 
is  "the  spectacle  of  France  and  Britain  lending  sup- 
])ort  to  the  Turkish  power  which,  during  the  recent 
World  War,  they  united  in  defeating."  As  the  New 
Y'ork  Globe  explains: 


The  Greeks  in  Constantinople,  correspondents  report,  recently  asserted  that  Saint 

Sophia  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  by  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  their 

Easter  on  May  1,  and  that  a  Greek  sovereign  will  reign  in  Constantinople. 


possibility  of  such  a  situation  getting  out  of  hand  and  the  radical 
and  lawless  elements  securing  control.  The  Government  also 
is  Inlaying  a  losing  game  with  the  Allies,  for  they  are  through 
temporizing  with  a  stubborn  Germany." 

"It  is  possible  that  the  German  Government  has  secretly 
connived  at  this  revolt  in  order  to  provide  a  further  excuse  for 
deferring  the  question  of  reparations,  but  it  is  equally  possible 
that  these  new  radical  exploits  are  the  result  of  economic  con- 
ditions," points  out  the  New  York  World,  while  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  thinks  "it  is  sheer  nonsense  to  interpret  the  Com- 
munist outbreaks  in  Germany  as  a  stage  play  to  scare  the  Allies." 

"  Looting  banks  and  destrojdng  propert^^  would  hardly  seem 
to  be  a  logical  method  of.  procedure  to  impress  the  Allies  with 
the  difficulties  of  their  position,  and  so  can  not  be  given  much 
consideration,"  in  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Commercial. 
The  only  other  conclusion  possible,  thinks  this  paper,  is  that 
"the  German  'Reds'  realized  that  if  thej-  did  not  make  a  dem- 
onstration now,  they  would  wait  a  long  time  for  another  oppor- 
tunity."    Concludes  The  Commercial: 

"The  whohs  proposition,  therefore,  is  confession  of  weakness 
on  the  part  of  the  '  Red '  radicals  everywhere.  Lenine  has  tried 
out  the  Communistic  theories  and  has  found  them  unworkable, 
just  as  they  have  always  been  in  all  attempts  that  ever  have 
been  made.  As  a  British  statesman  pointed  out,  they  have 
found  out  in  Russia  that  'locomotives  can  not  be  patched  and 
made  to  run  with  Karl  Marx's  theories.'  If  the  Communistic 
theory  has  broken  down  in  Russia,  where  it  had  its  greatest  op- 
l)ortunity,  it  can  liardly  be  expected  to  work  in  Germany,  where 
the  people  at  large  are  opposed  to  the  idea." 


"By  th(>  Treaty  of  Se\'Tes,  concluded  last  spring, 
Greece  I'eceived  considerable  accessions  of  territory 
in  Thrace  and  a  mandate  over  Smyrna,  with  provision 
for  annexation  to  Greece  in  case  the  inhabitants  should 
so  vote  within  a  period  of  five  years.  The  Treaty  was  no  sooner 
made  than  there  began  to  be  doubts  whether  it  would  be  carried 
out.  A  curious  friendship  of  the  French  toAvard  Mustafa  Kemal, 
the  Turkish  Nationalist  leader,  and  an  equally  curious  tolerance 
on  the  part  of  the  British  toward  the  Constantinople  wing  of  the 
Turkish  Government,  became  evident.  The  Greeks  were  left 
to  maintain  themselves  as  best  they  could  against  Kemal." 

And  as  we  are  told  by  the  New  York  Times: 

"The  Greeks  have  started  out  to  prove  upon  the  battle-field 
that  Mustafa  Kemal  Pasha  is  a  mere  man  of  straw,  a  bluff. 
The  present  offensive,  begim  to  the  confusion  of  the  Turkish 
Nationalists  and  against  the  solemn  admonition  of  the  Allies, 
is  bound  to  complicate  the  Near-Eastern  question.  It  may  even 
be  suicidal,  for  the  Greeks  can  expect  no  aid,  either  financial  or 
of  armaments,  from  the  AUies,  Avho  believed  that  they  were  on 
the  eve  of  taming  Kemal  and  washing  their  hands  of  the  whole 
miserable  business  at  Constantinople. 

"The  campaign  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 
episodes  in  the  "pacification'  of  Turkey." 

Before  the  armistice,  points  out  the  New  York  Evening  Mail, 
"the  cry  of  'Hang  the  Kaiser!'  was  scarcely  more  popular  than 
that  of  'Get  the  Turk  out  of  Europe,'  but  the  Trea.ty  of  Sevres 
did  not  attempt  to  get  the  Turk  out  of  Europe.  The  cr\-  against 
Venizelos  was  that  he  was  wasting  the  lives  of  Greek  soldiers  in 
Asia  Minor;  now  the  King  who  loved  the  Kaiser  is  doing  the  verj' 
same  thing.  And  Armenia  is  left  out  in  the  cold!"  Now  the 
Allies  are  to  punish  Greece  for  recalling  Constantine,  predicts 
the  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald,  "for  the 
removal  of  the  Greeks  from  Smyrna  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
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Allies  cutting  off  their  credit."  "If  the  Allies  are  determined 
to  give  back  Smyrna  to  the  Tiu'k:^.  Greece  is  pow(>rless  to  pre- 
vent it,"  adds  the  Boston  Transcript,  and  in  the  meantime,  wo 
are  told,  Turkey  is  to  receive  from  her  erstwhile  enemies  greater 
financial  and  economic  independence. 

"It  is  a  little  late  in  the  game  for  Constantine  to  inject  him- 
self into  the  Xear-East  situation  as  a  champion  of  Greek 
claims  against  either  the  Bulgarians  or  the  Turks,"  maintains 
the  New  York  Trilnoic,  and  it  continues: 

"Constantine  woxddn't  draw  the  sword  to  keep  faith  with 
Serbia.  He  plotted  t\)r  months  to  bring  Greece  into  the  war  on 
the  side  of  the  Teutons,  intentling  to  attack  Sarrail's  Saloniki 
Army  in  the  rear.  He  kiu-w  that  Germany  wouUl  ne\er  let  him 
get  a  foothold  in  Smyrna.  He  was  willing  to  acce])t  the  Turks 
and  the  Bulgars  as  military  partners.  Xow  ho  I'las  jucked  a 
quarrel  with  Kemal,  and  liopes  to  establish  himself  in  Asia  Minor 
in  spite  of  both  Turks  and  Allies." 

But  "there  will  be  much  sympathy  iov  Greece  in  the  United 
States,  regardless  of  King  Constantine,"  avers  the  Washington 
Herald.  For,  after  all,  points  out  the  New  York  Times,  "Greece 
is  fighting  this  campaign — ])erhaps  the  final  one — in  a  war 
three   thousand    vears    old;     the  war  to  dri\e  Asia  out  of  Eu- 


rope   and   ke(>p   il   out.' 
situation: 
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As  Thr  Ti7iies  sums  iii>  the  Near-East 


"The  Allied  statesmen  who  so  neatly  tied  up  the  Turkish 
question  in  a  bo\\-knot  at  the  London  Conft-rencc*  are  said  to  be 
aggiie\ed  l)y  the  Greek  action.  No  doubt  it  is  ineonveni«Mit, 
when  you  ha\e  gi\'en  away  another  man's  property,  to  lind  that 
the  possessor  is  n^luctant  to  part  with  it.  The  Greek  offensive" 
is  doubtess  ins])in(l  partly  by  Constantinc's  desire  to  strengthen 
his  position  at  home  and  abroad  by  military  triumphs,  but  it 
has  a  more  solid  foundation  in  the  deterniination  of  a  patriotic 
IX'ople  1()  fight  for  its  own  security  and  for  tlic  liberation  of  its 
kindred  still  held  l)y  the  Turk. 

"When  all  has  b(-en  said  that  can  he  said  about  the  undesir- 
able character  of  Constantine  and  Ins  sui)porters.  and  about  the 
modernism  and  good  intentions  of  some  of  the  Turkish  h-aders 
who  surround  Mustafa  Kemal,  the  fact  remains  that  this  is  a 
fight  to  keep  the  territories  inhabited  by  Eurojjcan  races  under 
European  conJrol  and  to  drive  out  a  horde  of  Asiatic  invaders 
whose  record  is  one  long,  unbroken  story  of  incompetence  and 
opi)r("ssion.  Fundamentally  the  issue  to-day  is  th(<  issue  of 
]\larathon  and  Salainis;  if  anything,  the  (ireeks  have  a  better 
case  now  than  then,  for  there  is  a  considerabk!  difference  be- 
tween the  well-governed  empire  of  Darius  and  the  various 
juntas  that  rule  the  Turks  to-day.  If  the  Greeks  fail,  another 
disgrace  will  have  been  added  to  the  shameful  record  of  Europe's 
dealing  with  the  Turkish  problem." 


TOPICS    IN   BRIEF 


-  <^J! 


Thk  one  thing  in  America  they  can"l  overtax  is  energy. —  Washinglon  Post. 

Arm.wiext  is  a  luxury  tliat  makes  war  a  neces.sity. — Norfolk  Virginian- 
I'itol. 

.\BorT  the  only  thing  tlie  nation.s  have  in  comnion  now  is  a  deflcit.— 
Tacoma  Ledger. 

OxE  way  to  get  BergdoU  out  of  Oerniany  is  to  have  that  country  declare 
war. —  Washinglon  I'osl. 

Oerm.\nv  needs  many  tilings,  hut  a  n(>rve  specialist  isn't  one  of  them. — 
Richmond  News-Leader. 

And  now  the  Kaiser  says  he  originated  the  Leagiio  of  Nations.  It  had 
enough  to  contend  with  without  that. — Dallas  Xtus. 

l.\  naming  his  Cabincn  President  Harding  at  least  took  a  Fall  out  of  the 
JSenate. — Minneapolis  Non-Parli:an  Leader. 

Prohibition  forces  have  withheld  their  indorsement  of  the  Ford  tin- 
cow  idea  until  it  is  demonstrated  that  it  ehminates  the  kick. — Dallas  News. 

Americ.\niz.\tiox  is  progressing.  It  took  only  six  languages  to  print 
the  ballots  in  the  packing-house  employees'  strike  referendum. — Dallas 
News. 

Yof  see.  the  factories  must  close  down  until  men  who  are  idle  accumulate 
enough    money    to    buy    the    surplu;- 
stocks. — Ilarrisburg  Patriot  News. 

Of  course,  England  and  Ireland  are 
both  ci\aUzed,  but  if  they  were  not 
■what  else  could  they  do  to  each  other'.' 
— Greemille  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

The  woolen  manufacturers  refuse 
to  quote  prices  for  next  fall  till  they 
hear  about  the  prospects  of  the  cotton 
crop. — New   York    World. 

If  Hank  Ford's  propo.sed  tin  cow  is 
to  be  anylliing  like  his  tin  Lizzie,  we 
surmise  the  milk  will  V)e  delivered 
already  churned. — Columbia  (S.  C.) 
Record. 

The  English  law  doesn't  allow  a 
woman  to  vote  until  slic  is  thirty,  which 
means  that  some  of  them  don't  vote 
until  they  are  well  past  forty. — 
Roanoke  Titnes. 

A  GOOD  slogan  for  the  printers  who 
are  demanding  forty-eight  hours'  pay 
for  forty-four  hours'  work  would  be. 
it  seems  to  us.  "  More  bread  for  more 
loaf." — Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record. 

CoNGRES5WOM.\x  AUce  Robertson 
says  a  woman  can  do  anything  if  she 
will  keep  her  eyes  open  and  her  mouth 
shut.  We'd  like  to  .see  her  try  to  eat 
a  ham  sandwich  that  way. — Roanoke 
Times. 

Pax.a.m.\.  wants  an  indemnity  of 
SI. 000, 000  from  Costa  Rica  on  account 
of  the  recent  invasion.  These  little 
bush-league  nations  are  mighty  quick 
in  catching  on  to  the  big-league  tricks. 
— Nashville  Southern  Lumberman, 
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The  Russian  muzhik  is  still  mostly  jazz. — Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record. 
Europe  loves  the  American  eagle — on  coin. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 
Building    materials   will   go   up   when   they   come  down. —  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

It  may  not   be  an  enduring  peace,  but  it  has  endured  a  great  deal. — • 
Baltimore  Sun. 

If   Germany   had    more  vision   sh(>'d  demand    less   revision. — •Greenville 
(S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

A  possible:  division  of  Ireland  is  the  ire  for  the  Irish  and  the  land  for  the 
English. —  Wa.^hington  Post. 

Our  awful  vengeance  consisted  in  inflicting  one  Bergdoll  ui>()n  the  help- 
less Fatherland. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  right  to  strike  is  beginning  to  .seem  niucli  less  important  than  the 
right  to  work. — Greenville  {S.  C.)  Neics. 

Now   (Jermany  protests  that  might  is  not    right.      So  she  did   have  a 
change  of  heart,  after  all. —  Wichita  Falls  Record-News. 

Why  don't  the  Allies  stop  side-stepping  and  screw  up  their  courage  to 

ask  Germany  pointblank  liow  much  they  owe  lier'/ — New  York  Evening  Poft. 

l.\  the  old  days  the  young  fellow  who  went  courting  turned  down  the 

gas.     Now  he  steps  on  it. — Providence 
•Journal. 

Spiritualistic  mediums  would  re- 
ceive more  respect  if  they  could  tell  a 
man  how  to  raise  his  pay  instead  of 
his  dead. —  Washington  Post. 

.John  Bull  still  seems  to  be  convinc(  d 
of  th(;  fact  that  tho  these  Irish  republi- 
cans have  started  in  by  sniping  they  will 
wind  up  by  quailing. — Manila  Bulletin. 

In  Boston  they  are  making  milk  out 
of  oats,  peanuts,  water,  and  salt. 
Given  the  same  ingredients,  a  cow  can 
do  quite  as  well. — Liltle  Rock  Arkansas 
Gazette. 

"We're  DemotTatic  but  fair,  and 
we're  bound  to  admit  that  thus  far  the 
weather  under  President  Harding  has 
l)een  all  that  could  i)ossibly  be  desired. 
— Roanoke  Times. 

One  reason  why  the  courts  don't 
have  to  handle  so  many  "drunk  and 
disorderly"  cases  now  is  that,  under 
)>resent  conditions,  the  undertakers 
get  'em  first. — Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record. 

While  the  average  density  of  the 
j)opulation  of  the  United  States  is 
only  'S'i.o  a  square  mile,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  a  good  many  of  them 
are  denser  than  that. — Springfield 
Republican . 

Senator  Smoot's  proposal  to  pro- 
hibit smoking  in  the  Capitol  area  lias 
undoubtedly  come  from  a  feeling  that 
for  a  number  of  years  the  country  has 
seen  altogether  too  many  pipe  dreams 
in  that  vicinity. — Manila  Bulletin. 


EBB-TIDE. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


TEARING   UP   THE   TURKISH   TREATY 


WHILE  THE  ALLIES  AND  TURKS  are  tearing  up 
the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  it  is  remarked,  the  Greeks  wage 
war  on  the  Turkish  Nationalists  in  defense  of  it. 
Greek  rage  at  the  revision  of  the  Sevres  pact  may  be  under- 
stood, perhaps,  when  we  remember  that  that  treaty  left  Turkey 
with  only  a  toe-hold  in  Europe 
which  the  Greeks  hoped  to  dis- 
lodge before  long  and  regain 
Constantinople.  The  revised 
treaty  would  leave  the  Turks  in 
a  better  position  and  postpone 
Greek  ambitions.  The  Greek 
war-spirit  is  being  encouraged 
and  led  by  Constantine,  who 
won  favor  over  Venizelos  not 
long  ago  bj'  the  political  plea 
that  he  kept  Greece  out  of  war. 
Such  is  the  irony  of  events. 
Greece  "stands  or  falls  by  the 
Treaty  of  Sevres,"  her  Premier 
Kalogeropoulos  declared  angrilj' 
at  the  London  Conference,  and 
"she  has  absolute  confidence  in 
her  ability  to  make  it  respected 
by  Turkey."  The  immediate 
attempt  in  this  direction,  we 
learn  from  the  press,  is  the  as- 
sault of  Greek  arms  which  some 
fear  may  prove  to  be  "suicidal 
for  Greece."  The  Greeks  wanted 
to  show  that  Mustafa  Kemal 
Pasha  was  "a  mere  man  of 
str'aw"  even  before  the  conven- 
ing of  the  London  Conference,  in 
which  new  pi'oposals  of  a  peace 

arrangement  were  handed  by  the  AUied  Powers  to  the  Turkish 
and  Greek  delegates,  we  read,  but  were  dissuaded  by  England 
and  France.  The  Turks,  including  the  Constantinople  delega- 
tion from  the  Sultan  and  the  Angora  delegation  from  Kemal, 
strongly  urged  Greece  to  surrender  Smyrna  and  eastern  Thrace, 
it  is  said,  and  the  Allies  advised  the  same  thing  and  offered  to 
make  important  concessions.  By  beginning  the  present  offensive 
the  Greeks  incur  great  responsibility,  it  is  remarked  in  some 
circles,  for  they  are  warring  despite  "the  solemn  admonition" 
of  the  Allies,  and  since  they  can  expect  no  aid,  either  financial 
or  military,  from  the  Allied  Powers,  there  is  a  question  of  how 
long  thej'  can  keep  going.  Some  of  the  proposals  of  the  London 
Conference  which  the  Greeks  oppose  are  that  the  Allies  might 
consent  to  evacuate  Constantinople  and  the  Ismid  Peninsula  and 
limit  the  Allied  occupation  to  Gallipoli  and  Chanak.  Also  the 
Allies  wQuld  in  these  circumstances  assent  to  the  maintenance 
by  Turkey  of  troops  in  Constantinople  and  to  a  Turkish  right  of 
free  passage  between  Asia  and  Europe  in  the  demilitarized 'zone 
of  the  Bosporus.  Concessions  are  made  to  Turkey  also  in  the 
matter  of  financial  arrangements,  but  of  especial  interest  is  the 
section  regarding  the  administration  of  Smyrna,  which  is  a 
bitter  pill  to  the  Greeks,  and  reads  as  follows: 

"The   region   called   the   vilayet    of    Smyrna   would    remain 
under  Turkish  sovereignty. 


Se^Tes  Treaty. 


"A  Greek  force  would  be  maintained  in  Smyrna  town,  but 
in  the  rest  of  the  sanjak  order  would  be  maintained  by  a  gen- 
darmerie with  Allied  officers,  and  recruited  in  proportion  to  the 
numbers  and  distribution  of  the  population,  as  reported  by  an 
inter-Allied  Commission.  The  same  proportional  arrangement 
equally,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Commission,  would  apply 

to  the  administration. 

"A  Christian  governor  would 
be  appointed  bj^  the  League  of 
Nations  and  assisted  by  an  elec- 
tive assembly  and  an  elective 
council.  The  Governor  would 
be  responsible  for  payment  to 
the  Turkish  Government  of  an- 
nual sums  expanding  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  province. 

"These  arrangements  would 
in  five  years  be  open  to  review 
on  the  demand  of  either  party 
by  the  League  of  Nations." 

As  to  Kurdistan,  the  coin- 
mlinique  informs  us  that  the 
Allies  would  be  ready  to  con- 
sider the  modification  of  the 
treaty  in  the  sense  conforming 
with  the  existing  facts  of  the  sit- 
uation on  condition  of  "facilities 
for  local  autonomies  and  the 
adequate  protection  of  Kurdish 
and  Assyro-Chaldean  interests," 
and  it  is  stated  further  that — 

"In  regard  to  Armenia,   the 
present    stipulations    might    be 
adapted    on  condition   of    Tur- 
key's recognizing  the  rights   of 
Turkish-Armenians  to  a  national 
home  on  the  eastern  frontiers  of 
Turkey  in  Asia,  and  agreeing  to 
accept  the  decision   of   a   com- 
mission appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  to 
examine  on  the  spot  the  question  of  the  territory  equitably  to 
be  transferred  for  this  purpose  to  Armenia." 

The  one  really  unsatisfactory  feature  of  the  new  plan,  in  the 
view  of  the  London  Evening  Standard,  is  the  "lack  of  protec- 
tion for  Christian  populations  in  Asia  Minor,"  but  it  must  be  re- 
garded rather  as  "an  attempt  to  avoid  the  worst  incompatibiUties 
than  as  an  effort  to  combine  all  the  perfections."  Certainly  it 
offers  a  brighter  hope  of  something  like  permanent  peace  than 
did  the  original  treatj%  avers  this  London  daily,  which  disclaims 
the  "smallest  tenderness  for  the  Turk,"  tho  it  admits  that — 

"From  any  point  of  view  they  are  favorably  treated.  They 
lose  Thrace,  but  they  retain  practical  sovereignty  of  Con- 
stantinople; they  get  large  financial  concessions;  the  guaranties 
regarding  control  of  the  Straits  are  of  a  minimum  character; 
and,  tho  the  provisions  regarding  Smyrna  give  little  hope  of 
finality  or  satisfactory  working,  this  part  of  the  scheme  is  open 
to  review  five  years  hence. 

"In  view  of  the  recent  attitude  of  Greece,  it  is  with  strictly 
limited  satisfaction  that  we  can  regard  her  position  as  residuary 
legatee  on  a  considerable  scale.  But  the  fact  remains  that, 
while  Greece  is  'ready  for  any  sacx'ifiee  of  blood  and  treasure  to 
enforce  the  treaty,'  no  other  Power  shows  such  readiness.  Under 
the  revised  arrangements,  however,  there  is  little  chance  of 
these  territorial  accretions  being  used  to  the  detriment  of  the 
Allies." 

The    Turks   have    received   generous   concessions,    says    the 


THE    GENTLEMEN    WITH    THE    DUSTERS. 
The  two  Turkish  delegations,  official  and  Nationalist,  fixing  up  the 


— Evening  News  (London). 
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London  Daily  Telegraph,  less  on 
iiccouut.  of  their  own  merits 
than  because  of  eireunistanees, 
especially  beca,use  of  the  feeling 
in  England  that  "a  generous  re- 
\ision  of  the  Treaty  of  Sexres 
may  have  a  favorable  influence 
upon  the  course  of  events  in 
India."  Also  it  is  true  that  tho 
the  Turkish  Empire  emerged 
from  the  war  crusht  and  at  the 
mercy  of  the  ^"ictors,  the  good 
will  even  of  a  dismembered  Tur- 
key in  Asia  "can  not  be  ignored 
by  the  Western  Powers  as  a 
thing  of  small  value,"  and  this 
journal  proceeds : 

"Turkej'  is  still  capable  of 
causing  immense  trouble;  she  is 
difficult  to  reach  and  restrain, 
strong  by  reason  of  her  geo- 
graphical position,  and  able,  if 
actuated  by  ill  will  toward  Great 
Britain,  to  involve  this  country 
in  huge  e.xpense  and  large  mili- 
tary preparations.  France  has 
found  her  position  in  Cilicia  so 
troublesome  and  precarious  that 
she  has  gladly  come  to  an  un- 
derstanding with  the  Turks  for 
her  withdrawal,  and  no  sensible 
Briton  can  question  the  cogency 

of  the  reasoning  which  has  led  the  Allies  to  offer  inducements 
to  the  Turks  to  give  guaranties  for  their  future  good  behavior. 
These  new  proposals,  however, '  contain  elements  of  potential 
danger  to  the  very  cause  they  are  intended  to  serve — the  stabi- 
lization of  conditions  in  the  Near  East." 

Having  received  the  treaty  proposals,  the  Greek  and  Turk- 
ish delegations  were  to  present  them  to  their  respective  Gov- 
ernments, but  the  London  Times  expresses  the  fear  that  "it  must 
be  taken  for  granted  that  we  are  still  a  long  way  from  a  final 
settlement  of  the  treaty."     Nevertheless — ■ 

"Both  Greeks  and  Turks  should,  however,  recognize  that  the 
Allies  are  not  disposed  to  brook  further  indefinte  delays.  It 
may  be  added  that,  in  the  ease  of  Greece,  conspicuous  reluctance 
to  facilitate  the  complete  conclusion  of  peace  will  react  injuri- 
ously upon  her  best  interests.  If  the  Greeks  precipitate  further 
hostilities  they  will  receive  no  encouragement,  financial  or  other- 
wise, from  the  Allies,  and  they  may  jeopardize  the  innumerable 
advantages  they  still  derive  from  the  Treaty.  The  Turks  may 
equally  be  counseled  to  remember  that  neither  trueulenee  nor 
procrastination  will  ser\-e  them  in  the  long  run.  They  sought 
better  treatment  and  they  have  got  it,  but  only  on  condition 
tha.t  they  accept  the  new  proposals  of  the  Allies  as  a  whole 
without  any  more  hesitation  or  intrigue." 

From  the  French  point  of  view  we  have  the  statement  of 
"Pertinax,"  political  editor  of  the  Echo  de  Paris,  that  France 
"obtained  satisfaction"  in  the  matter  of  Turkey,  because, 
yielding  to  the  insistence  of  the  French,  Premier  Lloyd  George 
no  longer  persisted  in  the  Greek  enterprise  in  which  Mr. 
Venizelos  had  succeeded  in  engaging  him,  and  which  "aimed 
at  nothing  less  than  to  transform  the  kingdom  of  Athens,  which 
is  above  all  a  sea  countrA-  and  trading  country,  into  a  vast  con- 
tinental empire,  controlling  the  major  part  of  AnatoUa  and 
eventually  Constantinople."  The  Allies  wisely  abandoned  such 
an  undertaking  which  could  only  prove  a  costly  mistake,  ac- 
cording to  "Pertinax,"  and  now,  far  from  conspiring  to  destroy 
what  remains  of  the  ancient  Ottoman  order,  they  purpose  to 
keep  it  fast.     Says  the  Paris  Temps: 

"Before  leaving  London  ]Mr.  Briand  received  the  Turkish 
delegation  from  Angora,  and  the  announcement  is  made  of  an 


agreement  for  the  immediate 
cessation  of  hostilities  between 
French  troops  and  tho  National- 
ist Turks.  The  agreement  bears 
also  on  the  prompt  evacuation 
T)f  Cilicia,  the  exchange  of  prison- 
(Ts,  and  the  protection  of  the  Ar- 
menians. .  .  .  While  Mr.  Briand 
and  his  associates  were  able  to 
rt^ach  an  understanding  with  the 
Turks,  it  api)ears  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  King  Constantino 
was  not  verj'^  successful  in  de- 
fending Greek  interests  in  the 
Orient.  Neither  their  cries  of 
"No  surrender'  nor  the  protests 
of  the  Greek  War  Minister  Gou- 
)iaris  prevented  the  Allies  from 
planning  a  complete  revision  of 
the  Treaty  of  Sevres.  For  the 
mointnit  this  revision  results 
merely  in  certain  rather  un- 
stable adjustments.  But  the 
capital  fact  is  that  England  and 
Franco  and  Italy  have  got  to- 
gether to  offer  the  Turkish 
nation  the  opportunity  to  resume 
its  legitimate  place.  For  long 
we  have  exhorted  them  to  this 
return  of  reason,  and  we  have 
never  given  up  hope.  We  shall 
patiently  await  the  full  fniition 
of  this  action.  Let  us  add  only 
that  the  true  friends  of  Hellen- 
ism are  those  who  from  the  be- 
ginning counseled  Greece  against 
wishing  for  the  impossible,  and  who  later  urged  Greece  to  make 
the  best  of  things.  But  the  gods  take  away  common  sense 
from  those  whom  they  would  destroy,  and  give  them  by  way 
of  exchange  a  Tino." 


THE    SUBLIME    PORTER. 

Porter  of  the  Gate — "Not  to-day,  thank  you!" 

— Evening  News  (London). 


A  NEW  FOREIGN  POLICY  FOR  FRANCE  —  America's 
"actual"  abandonment  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  is  counted  as 
a  contributory  cause  in  some  quarters  for  the  "visit  of  courtesy" 
of  Mr.  Rene  Viviani  to  Washington,  and  certain  French  editors 
appear  as  a  kind  of  salvage  corps  with  suggestions  about  a  new 
foreign  policy  for  France.  Among  the  most  definite  proposals 
is  that  France  should  be  the  link  between  the  democracj^  of 
Great  Britain  and  that  of  the  United  States,  as  is  outlined  in  the 
Paris  Matin,  where  the  hope  is  exprest  that  the  journey  of  Mr. 
Viviani  will  prove  to  be  the  first  manifestation  of  the  new  policy. 
Instead  of  setting  things  forward,  we  are  told,  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  has  put  them  back,  and  it  is  recalled  that  on  the  morrow 
of  the  armistice  France  had  a  choice  of  two  foreign  policies. 
She  could  have  taken  her -guaranties  in  Germany,  namely,  the 
reorganization  of  the  Empire,  the  autonomy  of  the  Rhineland, 
general  disarmament,  money  guaranties,  duties,  railroads,  etc. 
Or  she  might  have  the  joint  guaranty  of  her  Allies  for  indispen- 
sable reparations  and  the  defense  of  her  frontier.  "Of  the  two 
policies,  I  chose  the  second,"  declared  Mr.  Clemenceau  with 
confidence,  and  "1  am  sure  of  the  entire  cooperation  of  our 
Allies."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  France  has  got  nothing  "  one  way 
or  the  other";  but  to  concern  itself  only  with  the  immediate 
present,  this  Paris  daily  proceeds: 

"Now  thatr  the  work  of  Versailles  is  finally  repudiated  in 
America,  we  must  get  back  to  reality  and  reason.  It  is  useless 
to  count  upon  an  alliance,  so  let  us  endeavor  to  organize  cooper- 
ation. Between  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
family,  which  are  separated  by  so  many  interests,  France  should 
form  the  connecting  link.  Our  common  claims  against  Germany 
will  oblige  us  to  maintain  in  the  coming  j^ear  a  closer  and  closer 
alliance  with  England.  Siich  a  policy  would  not  perhaps  be 
without  danger  for  us  and  for  the  peace  of  the  world  if  at  the 
same  time  we  were  not  assured  of  a  close  understanding  with  the 
United  States.  France  alone,  through  the  warmth  of  her  feeling 
and  her  unselfishness,  can  bring  about  this  association  of  the 
three  great  democracies  of  the  world." 
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THE   BOLSHEVIK -GERMAN   PARTNERS 

COMMUNIST  UPRISINGS  IN  GERMANY^are  blamed 
on  Moscow-  bj'  a  practically  unanimous  Berlin  press, 
and  some  newspapers  flatly  accuse  the  Russian  official 
representative  in  Berlin,  a  Mr.  Kopp,  and  his  staff,  of  being  the 
instigators  of  these  disturbances,  and  so  demand  their  expulsion. 
But  this  seems  to  the  French  press  verj^  much  like  Satan  rebuk- 
ing sin,  for  they  believe  that  the  Germans  started  Bolshevism  in 
Russia,  kept  it  going  with  German  gold,  and  are  at  this  moment 
trying  to  spread  the  infection  in  Allied  lands  in  order  to  weaken 


GERMANY    AND    HER    RUSSIAN    BEAR. 
"If  you  insist  too  strongly  on  reparations,  I'll  set  this  bear  on  you." 

— La  Democratic  NouvcUe  (Paris). 

them.  Thus  the  Paris  Matin  relates  that  a  secret  war  has  been 
conducted  from  Berlin  by  the  Pan-Germans  ever  since  the 
armistice,  and  the  two  great  weapons  employed  are  the  further- 
ance of  Bolshevism  in  foreign  countries  and  the  special  financial 
organization  of  German5\  The  German  propaganda  service, 
which  was  so  active  during  the  war,  was  thoroughly  reorganized 
at  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  we  are  now  told,  and  has  had 
enormous  financial  resources  at  its  disposal.  The  methods  of 
procedure  are  various,  but  all  are  aimed  to  realize  definite  Ger- 
man objectives,  and  Le  Matin  tells  us  that  when  the  day  comes 
on  which  we  understand  the  profounder  meaning  of  the  word 
Bolshe\nsm,  we  shall  find  that  on  the  original  Russian  stock 
were  artificially  grafted  certain  pro-German  methods  of  action 
which  soon  became  the  animating  purpose  of  Bolshevism.  Then 
it  wiU  be  admitted  that  Bolshe\'ik  propaganda  in  the  Entente 
countries  was  the  camouflage  of  Pan-German  activities  adapted 
first  to  meet  the  armistice  conditions,  and  then  the  "dear, 
deUghtful  peace  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles."     We  read  then: 

"But  even  now  things  have  gone  far  enough  so  that  we  can 
see  how  Bolshe^^k  activities  in  the  west  have  served  Pan- 
German  interests  without  bringing  the  slightest  benefit  to  the 
Russian  people.  It  is  now  quite  clear  that  the  Bolshevik 
propaganda  unleashed  in  England  and  in  France  directly  after 
the  armistice  was'  a  weighty  factor  in  preventing  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Allies  in  Germany  when  Berlin  first  neglected  to 
meet  her  engagements.  Intervention  at  that  time  would  have 
been  justified,  necessary,  and  easy,  and  would  have  saved  us 
from  our  present  difficulties. "" 

An  additional  pro-German  purpose  of  Bolshevik  propaganda, 
we  read,  was  to  set  Germanj'  on  a  higher  economic  level  than 
other  countries  by  artificially  causing  a  systematic  increase  in 
salaries  in  the  Entente  countries  so  that  the  greater  number  of 
these  now  find  themselves  in  a  condition  which  makes  produc- 
tion much  more  costly  than  in  Germany.  This  fact  contributes 
not  a  Uttle  to  the  present  business  crisis  of  which  workmen  in 
Allied  countries  were  the  first  victims,  and  Le  Matin  proceeds: 

"Our  British  friends  especially  will  find  themselves  more 
and  more  forced  by  events  to  recognize  that  one  of  the  causes 
of  their  great  industrial  crisis  lies  in  the  fact  that  British  salaries 
have  risen  so  much  higher  than  German  salaries.     The  result 


is  that  in  the  upset  conditions  of  British  manufacture  German 
manufacture  is  by  comparison  in  a  much  more  favorable  state. 
This  upset  is  in  large  measure  the  consequence  of  Bolshevik 
activities  in  Great  Britain  which  were  stimulated  by  the  negoti- 
ations of  Mr.  Krassin  in  London." 

As  to  the  influence  of  German  gold  in  Bolshevik  movements, 
Le  Matin  tells  us  that  Edward  Bernstein,  the  German  Social- 
Democrat  leader,  who  is  a  sincere  opponent  of  Prussian  mili- 
tarism, recently  declared  that  he  had  positive  information  that 
in  1917  the  German  General  Staff  furnished  Lenine — -one  of  the 
few  real  Russians  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  Bolsheviki — with 
at  least  50,000,000  gold  marks.  Advices  from  aU  sources, 
moreover,  enable  us  to  realize  that  in  the  highly  active  branches 
of  Bolshevik  organization  the  members  are  almost  exclusively 
pro-German  or  actually  German  masquerading  under  Russian 
cognomens.  Of  the  financial  weapon  used  by  the  Pan-Germans 
in  their  "invisible  war"  we  are  told: 

"For  a  long  time,  it  has  sustained  a  system  of  credit  that  gives 
remarkable  elasticity  to  German  trade  and  finance.  This 
banking  organization  has  a  special  characteristic  in  that  it 
was  conceived  not  solely  to  reap  financial  benefit,  but  also  to 
foster  the  realization  of  the  Pan-German  policy.  It  is  of  high 
importance  to  recognize  that  Germany  is  still,  now  and  to-daj^ 
the  one  Power  which  has  at  its  command  throughout  the  world . 
a  financial  organization  working  systematically  toward  the 
consummation  of  a  concrete  political  program  long  ago  formu- 
lated. When  this  fact  is  realized  it  will  be  easy  to  understand 
how  some  dozens  of  men  through  their  monopoly  of  action  can 
exercise  in  the  financial  world — particularly  in  the  field  of 
exchange — a  genuinely  universal  influence.  The  Deutsche 
Bank  is  the  base  of  this  formidable  organization,  and  a  proof  of 
its  Pan-German  power  is  afforded  in  the  business  of  the  Bagdad 
railway,  which  it  carried  on  as  long  ago  as  1888 

"The  German  bank  organization  is  the  more  influential  be- 
cause in  all  cities  of  the  world,  especially  in  London  and  New 
York,  it  has  the  support  of  big  financiers  who,  tho  born  German, 
have  been  naturalized  as  English  or  American  citizens,  but  who 


THE    POISONED    NEEDLE. 

German  Fritz — "While  France  is  so  intent  on  execution  of  the 
Peace  Treaty,  I'll  inject  this  serum  supplied  by  the  firm  of  Lenine, 
Trotzky  &  Co."  —Mucha  (Warsaw). 

work  hand  in  glove  with  the  directing  powers  of  Berlin.  It  is 
Avell  known  to  the  initiate  that  the  New  York  group  strongly 
encouraged  Mr.  Wilson's  inclination  to  impose  an  armistice 
before  the  complete  military  defeat  of  Gemiany,  despite  the 
will  of  the  American  people  formally  manifested  in  the  general 
elections  of  November,  1918." 
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IS    A   WHITE    AUSTRALIA    UNFEASIBLE? 

N(^T  FOH  A  THOUSAND  YEARS  Avill  Australia  bo 
fully  populated  if  settlement  there  is  manjiged  on  the 
basis  of  past  policy,  it  is  said,  and  while  no  one  questions 
the  ri^iit  of  the  Australians  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  white 
race,  it  may  well  be  asketl  whether  a  white  Australia  is  a  feasible 
proposition.  This  inquiry  does  not  proceed  from  a  Japanese 
organ,  as  might  be  surmised.  V)ut  from  the  English  Singajjore 
Straits  Times,  which  points  out  that  what  is  known  as  the  noitli- 
ern  territory  of  Australia  is  sub- 
tropical, and  many  claim  the 
white  man  can  never  tlourish 
there,  as  he  fltMirishes  in  cooler 
climes,  as  a  manual  laborer.  He 
may  guide  other  races  ami  work 
them  through  his  capital,  and 
it  may  pay  him  well  to  do  so,  but 
"then>  is  no  other  way  in  \\  iiicli 
the  territory  may  be  peopled  and 
its  potentialities  of  wealth  (!<•- 
veloped."  H  seems  to  this 
Singapore  daily,  therefore,  that 
lines  of  demjirc  ation  should  be 
drawn  and  some  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent should  be  held  exclusively 
for  the  white  races  while  others 
should  be  thrown  open  to  the 
colored.  The  answer  to  this 
suggestion  is,  of  course,  that  the 
colored  races  would  soon  out- 
number the  white  enormously 
and  so  become  a  menace.  This 
may  be  true,  but  it  will  be 
worth  while  for  Australia  to 
consider  the  opposite  risk  of 
non-settlement  of  the  country, 
and  The  Straits  Times  proceeds: 

"If  colored  colonists  were  welcomed  in  certain  parts  of  the 
continent,  the  Chinese  Avould  be  fine  material.  They  settle 
down  readily,  as  they  have  done  in  JMalaya.  They  are  content 
that  others  should  govern  as  long  as  they  get  simple  justice  and 
liberty  to  follow  their  own  customs.  In  a  generation  or  two 
they  might  be  loyal  Australians,  ready  to  fight  for  their  country. 
One  can  speak  with  less  knowledge  of  the  Japanese.  Like  the 
Chinese  they  tenaciously  preserve  their  racial  identity,  but  we 
are  not  sure  that  they  are  as  content  to  live  peacefully  under  a 
government  which  gives  them  justice.  We  have  a  great  many 
Chinese  in  ^Malaya  who  have  become  British  subjects  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  term,  but  always  one  wonders  whether  that  may  not 
be  explained  by  the  comparative  political  impotency  of  China." 

Suppose  the  "full  awakening"  of  China,  w^hich  is  so  often 
mentioned,  were  to  take  place,  and  suppose  the  new  China  pursued 
an  aggressive  policy,  would  the  sj'mpathies  of  the  British  Chinese 
be  with  the  land  of  their  origin  or  the  land  of  their  adoption? 
asks  this  Singapore  newspaper,  and  it  explains: 

"That  is  one  phase  of  the  question  that  Australia  will  have  to 
consider  in  relation  both  to  Chinese  and  Japanese.  Thej'  would 
have  less  anxietj-,  perhaps,  if  they  offered  great  facilities  for 
Indian  settlement  in  the  northern  territory',  yet  it  woidd  be  easy 
to  state  obstacles  to  that  also.  We  have  no  kind  of  doubt  that 
parts  of  Australia  will  have  to  be  opened  to  Asiatic  immigration, 
but  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  British  founders  of  the  country 
can  never  be  called  in  question  and  will  be  guarded  by  the  whole 
Empire,  if  Australian  policy  has,  in  the  meantime,  done  justice 
to  the  natural  land  hunger  of  other  races." 

The  Straits  Times  was  drawn  into  these  reflections  by  a  state- 
ment in  the  London  Times  that  "strategically  Australia  lost  the 
war,  and  the  map  of  the  Pacific  was  changed  to  a  disadvantage, 
giving  a  possible  foe  plentiful  harbors  wnthin  three  days'  sail  of 


Cookrown 


cJRocklumpioi 


her  coast-line."  The  possible  foe,  of  course,  is  Japan,  The 
Strnils  Times  renunds  us,  and  the  strategic  loss  residts  from  the 
Japanese  acquisition  of  tiie  Marshall  and  (Caroline  Islands. 
Always  bearing  in  mind  that  such  discussions  are  "academic 
and  iini)ly  no  suspicion  of  llic  iiuiity  of  Japanese  nu)tives," 
we  are  tt)ld  that  tluTo  are  other  islands  neart>r  to  Aiistralia  than 
the  Marshall  and  Caroliiu-s.  and  it  does  not  follow  thai  Australia 
is  "in  danger,  tho  po.ssil)le  menace  is  brought  much  nearer  to 
her."  But  one  must  look  at  the  whole  position  in  a  broad 
human  spirit,  and,  so  considered,  Australia's  moral  position  is 

not  found  to  b(>  very  strong  by 
journal,    which 


SYDNEY 


HOBART 


tiiis    Singapore 
continues: 


THE    PERIL    TO    WHITE    AUSTRALIA. 

"  This  great  country  has  six  State  capitals  and  a  proposed  Federal 
capital.  All  seven  are  south  of  the  top  line.  Six  are  south  of  the  middle 
Une.  Five,  including  the  proposed  Fedei;al  capital,  are  south  of  the 
bottom  line.  This  is  Australia's  way  of  telling  the  world  that  the 
North  and  Center  are  quite  unfit  for  a  white  man  to  live  in,  and  are 
only  suitable  for  brown  or  black  settlement.     And  the  black-brown 


world  doesn't  miss  the  point. 


-The  Bulletin  (Sydney). 


"She  has  a  population  of 
about  six  millions  on  a  continent 
of  nearly  tliree ,  million  square 
miles — or  roughly  an  average  of 
two  persons  to  the  square  mile. 
For  contrast,  Japan,  including 
the  islands  close  to  it,  has  an 
area  of  2()(),7.'W  square  miles  and 
a  |)(>i)ulation  of  f)7,()()(),0()0,  or 
substantially  over  200  to  the 
square  mile.  What  one  realizes 
is  that  no  force  tends  more  to 
the  production  of  war  than  pres- 
sure of  population  upon  tho 
means  of  subsistence.  Also,  wo 
think,  it  is  niuiessary  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  moral  right  to 
possession  of  any  territory  is  tho 
will  and  the  power  to  use  it  ad- 
vantageously. No  race  has  a 
right  to  i)lay  dog  in  the  manger 
at  the  expense  of  others.  Aus- 
tralians are  reminding  us  that 
they  made  great  sacrifices  and 
fought  most  gallantly  in  the 
Great  War.  Their  service  can 
never  be  forgotten,  and  they 
have  a  right  to  ask  whether  tho 
Empire  they  fought  for  will  stand 
by  them  if  they  are  in  danger. 
Unquestionably  it  will  if  they  make  fair  use  of  their  vast  country, 
but  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Empire  to  stand  permanently 
in  support  of  three  million  square  miles  being  jealously  held  for 
the  use  of  six  million  souls,  while  in  other  countries  hundreds 
per  square  mile  were  gasping  for  the  means  of  subsistence." 

What  is  more,  we  read  further,  Australians  have  "not  always 
been  wise,"  and  labor  has  passed  laws  in  the  country  which 
"make  it  difficult  for  a  white  man,  a  citizen  of  the  Empire,  to 
enter  Australia  and  do  the  best  he  can  for  himself."  Immigra- 
tion is  invited  but  "so  hedged  with  conditions"  that  the  peoplo 
who  wish  to  immigrate — mostly  those  who  find  England,  Scot- 
land, or  Ireland  too  crowded — have  to  turn  their  thoughts  else- 
where."     This  daily  adds: 

"We  realize,  of  course,  that  the  Australians  have  a  right  to 
resist  the  dumping  of  thousands  of  penniless  men  and  women 
in  their  country,  because  these  would  become  a  burden  upon 
them  or  w^oidd  so  overcrowd  the  labor  market  that  employment 
at  pay  which  permits  of  a  decent  standard  of  life  would  become 
unprocurable.  But  the  point  is  whether  Australia  has  made 
the  efforts  to  increase  population  which  the  vastness  of  its  area 
demands,  and  which  even  the  sim])le  doctrine  of  self-pre.servation 
recommends.  It  is  capable  of  becoming  the  greatest  country 
in  the  world — greater,  even,  some  believe,  than  the  United 
States  of  America,  tho  the  area  of  these  States  is  about  one-sixth 
more.  There  are  a  hundred  million  people  in  the  Uuit(;d  States, 
and  when  Australia  has  half  as  many  it  need  fear  no  foe." 

Meanwhile,  we  find  the  Australian  press  applauding  Senator 
Millen's  widely  quoted  statement  that  racial  purity  must  be 
maintained  "to  the  very  point  of  death,"  and  that  "the  White 
Australia  Doctrine  holds  the  world's  respect,  tho  for  the  moment 
it  offends  the  great  and  courageous  nation  of  Japan,  ■vvhich  does 
not  understand  it." 


GUARDING   THE   CASH 


THE  BURGLAR  has  had  to  abdicate  lately,  in  favor  of 
the  bandit.  The  opening  or  wrecking  of  the  safes  or 
vaults  of  large  banks  is  rarely  heard  of  to-day.  There 
are  daring  bank-robbers,  but  they  carry  off  cash  from  open 
vaults  or  from  the  teller's  desks  in  broad  daylight.  Vault 
protection  is  now  at  a  high  degree  of  efficiency.  A  contributor 
to  Export  American  Industries  (New  York)  tells  us  that  wealth 
is  more  adequately  guarded  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
banking,  by  ingenious  electrical  devices  designed  to  give  warning 
in  various  directions  when  the  vaults  are  broken  into  or  tam- 


THIS    NEW    YORK  BANK-VAULT   DOOR  WEIGHS  THIRTY-EIGHT  TONS 
And  is  so  made  as  to  "resist  burning  and  drilling  or  tearing  with  crowbars  and  sledge-hammers. 


pered  with.  Without  the  electrical  warning  systems,  connected, 
in  larger  cities,  with  a  central  protective  company,  or  in  smaller 
towns,  with  the  homes  of  bank  officials  or  the  police-station, 
the  strongest  bank  vault  is  not  secure  against  attack.     We  road : 

"Electrical  vault  protection  naturally  divides  itself  into  three 
classes.  In  one  type,  the  general  surface  of  the  vault  is  wired 
and  a  protection  placed  over  the  face  of  the  door  which,  if 
tampered  with,  rings  a  warning  in  the  local  police-station  or  in 
the  homes  of  bank  executives.  This  arrangement  frequently 
depends  upon  ma-king  a  circuit  or  connection  between  electric 
wires  which  could  be  easily  broken  by  a  skilful  bank-robber. 

"Another  system  is  that  in  which  the  entire  exterior,  sides, 
top,  and  bottom  of  the  vault  are  wired  and  a  layer  of  wires  put 
on  the  door  itself,  or  a  wood  door  placed  outside  the  steel  door, 
all  connected  to  ring  in  a  central  station.  If  an  alarm  is  recorded 
in  the  central  station,  two  watchmen  are  at  once  dispatched  to 
the  bank,  where  they  are  admitted  by  the  bank  watchman  or 
enter  by  means  of  access  with  which  they  have  been  provided. 
They  make  an  inspection  and  frequently  succeed  in  capturing 
the  robbers  or  frightening  them  away. 

"A  third  system  consists  of  layers  of  wire  preferably  built 
into  the  concrete  as  the  walls  are  constructed,  also  in  the  roof, 
the  floor,  and  in  the  structure  of  the  door,  for  which  the  current 
is  supplied  by  suitable  batteries.  The  batteries  themselves  are 
located  Avithin  the  vault.  There  is  also  an  indicator  on  the  out- 
side of  the  vUult  together  with  a  powerful  gong  which  is  kept  from 
ringing  only  when  the  current  is  flowing  through  all  these  wires. 
As  soon  as  this  current  is  tampered  with  in  anj'  way,  the  gong  is 
sounded.     Some  special  advantages  of  this  system  are  as  follows: 


"The  gong-box  on  the  outside  of  the  building  is  located  at 
some  point  which  is  difficult  of  access  and  if  reached  can  not  be 
tampered  with  unless  the  gong  is  released.  Within  the  gong 
are  very  small  balancing  plates  which  can  be  tipped  by  the 
slightest  weight,  thereby  releasing  the  electric  current.  This  is 
an  advantage  in  case  an  attempt  is  made  to  deaden  the  gong 
by  pouring  in  sand  or  some  similar  commodity.  If  the  batteries 
run  down,  the  gong  is  released,  since  it  is  controlled  by  a  spring 
which  is  only  held  in  check  by  a  live  magnetic  attraction  which 
automatically  disappears  the  instant  the  strength  of  the  current 
varies  in  the  slightest  degree. 

"Like  the  central  station 'or  man-power  guard  system  the 
wiring  arrangements  can  be  attached  to 
all  of  the  combinations  on  the  door  so 
that  should  these  be  turned  to  the  slightest 
degree,  the  warning  is  given.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  wiring  in  the  vault 
walls  is  such  that  if  any  heat  is  applied, 
even  in  the  smallest  degree,  the  gong  is 
released.  This  type  of  electric  system 
requires  an  inspection  each  morning  and 
should  be  tested  at  intervals  to  make  sure 
that  it  is  in  order.  Various  devices  for 
special  wiring  have  been  invented.  Layers 
of  tin-foil  separated  by  very  thin  sheets  of 
gutta-percha,  which  cause  a  connection 
to  be  made  or  broken,  as  the  case  may 
be,  at  the  sightest  application  of  heat  or 
pressure,  are  one  form,  and  various  modi- 
fications of  the  principle  are  the  basis  of 
several  of  the  systems  most  generally 
employed.  Special  batteries  have  been 
invented  which  will  last  without  refilling 
for  as  long  as  ten  years,  and  these  do 
away  with  some  of  the  risks." 

Electrical  protection  is  the  final  form 
of  protection,  but  the  construction  of  the 
vaults  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Hard 
stone  concrete  for  the  protective  wall  is 
desirable.  Concrete  gains  its  strength  not 
only  from  the  mixture  of  materials  but 
from  metal  bars  embedded  in  it.  These  bars  or  beams  should  be 
turned  around  the  sides  so  that  the  metal  in  the  top,  sides,  and 
bottom  of  the  vault  is  all  connected,  but  the  bars  connecting 
these  rods  should  be  so  placed  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  an 
explosive  behind  the  reenforcement  work  and  blow  off  the 
entire  concrete  side.  A  coiicrete  vault  should  stand  on  its  own 
base,  which  should  go  down  to  the  very  foundation  of  the 
bank  building.     To  quote  further: 

"The  steel  vault  itself,  within  the  concrete  protective  walls, 
must  be  capable  of  resisting  attack  no  matter  how  du-ected. 
To  accomplish  this,  the  vault  has  to  be  considered  under  two 
sections,  the  door  and  vestibule,  and  the  general  lining.  The 
lining  must  first  of  all  have  sufficient  metal  in  it  to  make  it  a 
difficult  undertaking  to  break  it  open.  Next  it  should  be  con- 
structed with  materials  that  will  resist  burning  and  drilling  or 
tearing  with  crowbars  and  sledge-hammers.  Linings  are  con- 
structed by  two  methods  to  achieve  this  result:  First,  a  laminated 
construction,  that  is,  a  number  of  layers  of  metal  of  different 
qualities  screwed  together.  The  other  method  is  to  use  extra 
thick  plates  of  special  steel,  such  as  manganese  steel,  which 
contains  sufficient  strength  within  itself.  In  the  laminated 
construction  the  vaults  are  built  up  of  alternate  layers  of  open- 
hearth  steel,  which  is  a  soft,  readily  drillable  or  cuttable  ma- 
terial, and  layers  of  five-ply  steel.  This  construction  is  planned 
so  that  a  drill  will  go  through  one  layer  rapidly  at  such  a  speed 
that  when  it  comes  to  the  next  layer  the  force  of  the  contact 
will  dull  the  drill. 

"In  addition  to  guarding  against  driU  attacks,  a  non-burnable 
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plato  is  introduced  to  protect  against  heat  applications  in  the 
form  of  oxyacotylene  flame  or  the  (>lectric  arc.  Ry  incr»>asinij 
the  carbon  component  in  steel  and  hy  tlu'  addition  of  copper  and 
similar  metals  great  heat  resistance  can  be  obtained.  The 
further  addition  of  aluminum  is  also  of  assistance. 

"Vault  doors  and  vestibules  are  an  important  feature.  The 
door  is  practically  a  thickening  of  the  lining  at  the  one  point 
and  is  constructed  of  a  series  of  layers  of  metal  complying  with 
the  various  protective  requirements,  all  attached  to  one  large 
casting'  of  steel  wliich  forms  the  outer  shell  of  tlu>  door.  To  this 
foundation  are  attached  tlie  bolt  frames  and  bolts  which  lock  the 
door  into  the  vestibule,  t]ie  controlling  mechanism,  etc.  Where 
gr(>at  thickness  in  a  door  is  required,  fully  ")()  i)er  cent,  of  the 
thickness  is  made  up  of  a  firt^resisting  cement,  inside  an  outer 
steel  shell,  thereby  reducing  the  weight  of  the  door  and  giving 
it  also  excellent  insulating  quahties.  The  door  is  controlled 
in  it^  vestibule  by  means  of  tinu'-locks,  two  to  four  movements, 
so  that  if  any  one  breaks  down,  the  others  Avill  release  the  door 
at  the  given  time.  There  is  also 
a  combination  known  to  a  few 
bank  officials  wliich  will  open 
the  door.  In  very  modern  Aault  s, 
there  is  a  periscope  attachment 
to  the  side  of  the  door  frame 
which  makes  it  impossible  for 
any  one  other  than  the  person 
setting  the  combination  to  see 
it.  There  is  usually  a  second 
door  to  the  vault  for  emergencj' 
uses." 


ELECTRIC   DUST-EXPLOSIONS 

DUST-EXPLOSIONS  can  occur  in  any  industrial  plant 
wliere  flammable  dusts  are  created  during  the  oper- 
ating process.  Explosions  resulting  in  large  losses  of 
life,  foodstuffs,  and  property  have  taken  place  in  grain-elevators, 
Hour-mills,  cereal-  and  feed-mills,  starch-factories,  sugar- 
relineries,  cocoa  and  chocolate  i)lants,  and  similar  industrii-s. 
Disastrous  explosions  of  "aluminum  dust"  and  "hard-rubber 
dust"  have  recently  attracted  attention.  Reports  of  explosions 
in  wood-working  establishments,  paper-mills,  woolen-mills, 
and  spice-mills  have  also  been  received.  Since  May,  1919, 
at  least  seven  such  explosions  occurred  in  the  United  States  and 
C\anada,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  eighty-eight  lives  and  damage 
running  into  the  millions.     Recently,  we  are  told  by  David  J. 


A   POWERFUL   NEW 
SOLVENT 

THE  universal  solvent, 
the  alchemist's  dream  of 
a  liquid  that  should  dis- 
solve alike  metals,  stone,  wood, 
earth,  minerals,  and  every  solid 
thing,  is  almost  realized  in  a  new 
liquid,  with  remarkable  proper- 
ties, described  before  the  students 
of  the  Department  of  Chemistrj^ 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  on 
February  24  last.  We  quote  a 
bulletin  of  the  American  Chemi- 
cal Society  as  abstracted  in  The 
American  Exporter  (New  York), 
using  the  report  made  bj-  Dr. 
Victor  Lenher,  professor  of 
chemistry  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.     We  read: 


Photograph  by  Uudervvood  &  Underwood.   New   York. 


DUST    DID    IT. 


This  is  the  way  the  largest  grain  elevator  in  the  world,  in  Chicago,  looked  after  the  $10,000,000  grain- 
dust  explosion  of  March    19,  in  which  four  men  were   killed  and  several  injured.      Part  of  the  elevator 
may  be  saved  because  the  upper  wails  were  purposely  made  lighter   to  form  a  vent  of  least  resistance 
and  relieve  the  solider  and  costlier  lower  portion,  made  of  steel  and  concrete. 


"Tests  have  shown  that  selenium  ox\'chlorid,  as  the  solvent 
is  called,  dissolves  rubber,  glues,  enamels,  hydrocarbons,  and 
manj'  other  substances  which  hitherto  have  been  regarded  as 
most  resistant  to  all  chemical  agencies  except  fire. 

"Such  products  as  redmanol,  bakelite,  and  condensite,  which 
are  used  as  substitutes  for  amber  in  the  making  of  tobacco  pipes 
and  for  many  other  industrial  purposes  and  have  been  until 
now  regarded  as  insoluble  in  all  known  solvents,  are  readily 
dissolved  by  selenium  oxychlorid,  according  to  the  announce- 
ment of  Dr.  Lenher.  By  its  use  ordinary  paints,  varnishes,  and 
shellacs  can  be  removed  from  furniture  and  carriages  and  other 
objects  without  injuring  the  wood,  and  enamels  can  be  taken 
from  automobiles  completely  without  affecting  the  steel  body. 

"'Its  solvent  powers  are  so  vigorous,'  said  Dr.  Lenher,  'that 
it  will  remove  the  bitumen  from  soft  coal,  but  will  not  attack 
the  pure  carbon  of  anthracite.  The  coconut  charcoal  in  the 
gas-mask,'  continued  Dr.  Lenher,  'can  be  activated  by  this  new- 
reagent  by  treatment  at  ordinary  temperatures,  Avhich  is  a 
considerable  advance  over  the  older  steam  activation  at  a 
white  heat.' 

"The  use  of  activated  charcoal  in  the  extraction  of  gasoline 
from  natural  gas  is  one  which  is  interesting  chemists  to-day, 
as  it  will  tend  to  increase  the  supply  of  fuel  for  motor-vehicles, 
and  still  leave  the  gas  available  for  household  and  industrial 
purposes." 


Price,  of  the  United  States  Biu'eau  of  Chemistry,  writing  in 
The  Journal  of  Electricity  and  WcHtern  Industry  (San  Francisco), 
attention  has  been  attracted  to  the  large  number  of  dust  ex- 
plosions and  fires  associated  with  the  use  of  electrical  appliances 
and  equipment.  Some  have  occurred  in  plants  where  the 
equipment  has  been  installed  in  accordance  with  standard 
requirements,  and  where  methods  considered  safe  were  being 
followed.  Many  have  occurred  in  up-to-date  plants  in  which 
every  advantage  had  been  taken  of  the  science  of  milling-en- 
gineering, and  where  precautionary  methods  were  generally 
adopted.     He  continues: 

"It  is  generally  understood  that  dust-explosions  have  been 
caused  by  use  of  matches,  open  flames,  or  lanterns  in  dusty 
atmospheres.  These  may  be  considered  as  the  simple  or  com- 
mon causes  as  distinguished  from  the  mechanical  or  operating 
causes.  It  now  develops  that  electrical  sparks  will  ignite  dust, 
that  the  use  of  electric  bulbs  in  dust-clouds  may  result  in  an 
explosion  if  the  bulb  is  broken,  and  that  static  electric  charges 
may  easily  cause  such  explosions. 

"A  dust-explosion  behaves  very  much  like  a  gas-explosion. 
It  requires  a  certain  mixture  of  dust  and  air,  together  with  an 
external  source  of  ignition,  just  the  same  as  the  mixture  of  gas 
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and  air.  Just  as  gas 
and  air  must  be  in- 
timately mixed  and 
in  proper  propor- 
tions, in  the  cylin- 
der of  an  internal 
combustion  -  engine, 
so  these  dusts  must 
be  in  suspension  in 
the  air  as  a  cloud, 
intimately  mixed 
with  air,  and  in 
certain  proportions. 
Neither  the  mixture 
of  gas  and  air  nor 
that  of  dust  and  air 
will  explode  until  it 
comes  in  contact 
with  a  flame  or 
some  other  source 
of  heat  sufficient  to  cause  it  to  ignite.  It  has  been  determined 
that  an  explosion  will  propagate  in  an  atmosphere  containing  from 
0.023  to  0.032  ounces  of  coal-dust  per  cubic  foot  of  air.  Since 
experimental  work  has  shown  that  the  grain-dusts  are  even  more 
flammable  than  coal-dust,  it  may  be  inferred  that  a  less  quantity 
of  grain-dust  is  required  per  cubic  foot  than  of  coal-dust. 

"Much  woric  has  been  done  to  determine  the  relative  ignition 
temperatures  of  the  dusts,  and  it  has  been  found  that  dextrin 
and  starch  can  be  ignited  with 
a  temperature  as  low  as  540°  C. 
and  will  propagate  flame  at 
from  800"  to  900°  C. 
^  "Dust-explosions  have  re- 
sulted from  the  ignition  of  the 
dust  by  electric  sparks  from 
motors,  switches,  blown  fuses, 
or  defective  electric  equipment. 
In  one  instance  an  explosion 
was  caused  by  an  electric  spark 
from  a  blown  fuse  in  a  plant 
manufacturing  oil-cake,  result- 
ing in  the  loss  of  thirty-nine 
lives  and  injuries  to  101  others. 
The  investigators  concluded 
that  '  the  explosion  was  caused 
by  the  bursting  of  an  un- 
covered fuse  on  a  temporary 
switchboard  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  a  dust-cloud  was 
formed  by  the  breaking  of  a 
large  disintegrator  belt.'  This 
belt  was  six  inches  wide  and 
ran  at  a  speed  of  5,000  feet 
per  minute.  From  the  state- 
ment of  the  workmen  it  appeared  that  when  the  belt  broke  it 
caused  a  cloud  of  dust  like  a  fog  for  a  minute  or  two,  due  to  the 
dislodging  of  accumulations  of  dust  on  girders,  machinery,  and 
plant  equipment." 

Explosions  of  this  nature,  we  are  told,  have  also  followed  the 
introduction  of  extension  lights  into  milling  equipment  where 
dust-clouds  are  present.  In  one  case  the  lamp  bulb  was  acci- 
dentally dropt  into  a  grinding-machine,  followed  immediately 
by  a  flash  of  flame.  In  another  the  introduction  of  the  extension 
into  an  elevator  leg,  where  the  lamp  was  broken,  resulted  in  a 
violent  explosion.  Recently,  an  explosion  occurred  in  one  of 
the  largest  grain  elevators  in  Buffalo,  when  the  workmen  per- 
mitted an  extension  light  to  be  carried  with  the  grain  stream 
into  the  elevator  pit.     The  writer  goes  on: 

"Fires  have  originated  in  grain  elevators  from  dust  col- 
lecting on  electric-lamp  bulbs.  If  the  lamps  are  located  in  dusty 
parts  of  the  plant,  the  dust  may  accumulate  on  the  globe  and 
become  heated  to  the  point  of  incandescence.  By  falling  upon 
combustible  material  on  the  floor  a  flre  may  result.  This  may 
account  for  some  of  the  fires  of  'mysterious  origin'  in  the  large 
grain  elevators  of  this  country  during  recent  months. 

"'Static  electricity'  has  appeared  prominently  as  a  cause  of 
a  large  number  of  dust-explosions  and  fires.  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest  disastrous  losses  have  been  experienced  from  dust- 
explosions  in  threshing-machines  during  their  operation  in  the 


harvest-fields.  The  wheat  in  that  territory  is  infected  with 
'bimt'  or  'stinking  smut,'  the  dust  of  which  is  very  flammable. 
It  has  been  found  that  sparks  of  static  electricity  will  ignite  the 
smut-dust,  resulting  in  explosion  and  fire.  A  complete  system 
to  conduct  the  static  electricity  to  a  common  ground  rod  has 
been  designed,  and  has  proved  effective. 

"The  friction  of  finely  divided  materials,  with  low  moisture 
content,  on  wire  screens  or  gauzes  in  certain  types  of  milling 
equipment  has  permitted  static  electricity  to  accumulate, 
which  results  in  the  ignition  of  the  dust  on  tl:fe  interior  of  the 
equipment.  A  similar  source  of  ignition  may  be  presented  by 
high-speed  pulleys  and  belts  operating  in  dusty  atmospheres." 


Pliotograplis  from  the  Biay  Studios,  by  courtesy  of  "  Popular  Science  Montlily."  New  York. 

NOT   PEARLS.   BUT   DEWDROPS  ON   A   SPIDER'S   WEB. 


A   TUBERCULOSIS   VACCINE   IN   SIGHT? 

VACCINE  OR  SERUM  TREATMENTS  for  tuberculosis 
have  been  devised  and  tried  so  many  times  without 
practical  success  that  medical  men  have  become  more 
than  usually  skeptical  about  announcements  of  the  kind.  Science 
(New  York)  thinks  it  worth  while  to  quote  an  interview  with 
Professor  Calmette,  subdirector  of  the  Pasteur  Institute,  Paris, 
in  which  he  holds  forth  hope  that  the  long-sought  remedy  may 
at  last  have  been  found,  or  at  least  that  progress  is  being  made 
toward   that  end.     The  interview  was    obtained  by   the   Petit 

Journal  (Paris)  and  is  reported 
in  English  in  The  Times  (Lon- 
don).    We  read  in  Science: 

"Professor  Calmette  was 
careful  to  tell  his  interviewer 
not  to  proclaim  too  widely  that 
a  cure  has  been  found.  'We 
are  only  at  the  dawn,'  he  said. 
'The  possibilities  are  vast, 
I  can  assure  you,  but  we 
have  still  much  work  before 
us  ...  in  following  the  path- 
way which  now  lies  open  before 
us  and  which  will  lead  us  per- 
haps to  a  splendid  realization 
of  our  hopes.  Hope  is  now 
permissible.'  Professor  Cal- 
mette then  gave  an  account 
of  the  results  of  his  researches 
and  those  of  Dr.  Guerin,  which 
proved  that  cattle  and  mon- 
keys could  be  given  immunity. 
A  vaccine  has  been  found  for 
cattle.  Experiments  lasting 
over  many  months  have  given  results  said  to  be  of  importance. 
Professor  Calmette  stated  that  in  a  certain  stable  they  placed 
.five  known  tuberculous  cows.  With  them  were  housed  ten 
heifers,  four  of  which  had  not  been  give  an  effective  vaccine,  and 
the  other  six  had  been  vaccinated.  The  trial  lasted  for  thirty- 
four  months,  some  of  the  cattle  being  revaccinated  each  jear. 
At  the  end  of  the  time,  when  the  beasts  were  slaughtered,  it  was 
found  that  of  the  four  unvaccinated  heifers  three  showed  ad- 
vanced tuberculosis. 
Of  the  six  vaccinat- 
ed beasts  the  two 
which  had  been  vac- 
cinated only  once 
had  distinct  signs 
of  the  disease,  but 
the  four  animals 
which  had  been  vac- 
cinated three  times, 
altho  they  had  been 
in  constant  company 
with  the  tubercu- 
lous companions  for 
thirty-four  months, 
showed  no  trace  of 
the  disease.  Fur- 
ther experiments  on 
a  large  scale  are 
now  going  on.  To 
find     out     whether 
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DEWDROPS  ON   GRASS— SEEN 
THROUGH   A  MICROSCOPE. 


the  concession  of  Rooma  Island, 
four  miles  from  Konakry,  for  their 
researches,  and  the  Governor  of 
Western  Africa  has  put  at  the  insti- 
tute's disposal  from  the  1921  budget 
about  S30,000,  with  which  the  labora- 
tories will  be  constructed.  The  re- 
searches of  the  scientific  missions 
will  take  some  years,  and  the  estimar 
ted  expenditure  is  $25,000  a  year." 


this  vai'cinc  is  capa- 
b'e  of  bi'iiijr  applied 
to  man,  experiments 
w  ill  be  necessary  on 
I'hiini^an/.ees  and 
anthroi)oid  apes. 
These  aninuils  do 
not  take  kindly  to 
temperate  clinuites, 
and  Professor  Cal- 
metle  and  his  col- 
lai)orators  ha\e 

t  heref ore  decided  t  o 
build  an  expeii- 
nii'iital  labonitory 
in  French  CJuinea. 
The  Pasteur  Insti- 
tute   has     obtained 


PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  DEW— Most 

of  the  beauties  of  nature  can  be 
studied  at  leisure,  and  be  reproduced 
by  pen  and  brush,  as  well  as  by  the 
camera.  But  the  tiny  crystals  of 
frost  and  snow  melt  as  we  look  at 
them  and  their  symmetrj'  is  built  up 
on  so  small  a  scale  that  it  is  difficult 
for  the  unaided  eye  to  appreciate  it. 

So  Mr.  Wilson  Alwyn  Bentley,  of  Jericho,  Vt.,  has  heen  using 
mierDCope  and  camera  together  to  note  and  reproduce  these 
tiny  and  evanescent  formations,  until,  as  The  Popular  Science 
Monthly  (New  York)  teUs  xis,  he  has  become  an  expert  authority 
on  the  subject  of  dew,  hoarfrost,  snow-crystals,  and  rain-drops. 
He  has  secured  more  than  2,000  mierophotographs  of  snow- 
crystals,  some  of  which  are  so  perfect  that  thej'  are  often  mis- 
taken for  drawings.  Dew,  says  INIr.  Bentley,  is  the  result  of  the 
slowing  down  of  the  molecules  of  water  in  the  air  when  the  sun's 
heat  is  withdrawn.  And  while  we  talk  about  dew  falling,  it  really 
rises  more  than  it  falls.  The  earth,  the  plants  themselves,  and 
the  air  immediately  around  the  plants  furnish  the  moisture  that 
turns  into  dew.  In  winter,  we  read  in  The  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  "the  dew  often  freezes  as  it  forms,  and  the  result  is  hoar- 
frost. When  seen  under  the  microscope  the  frozen  dewdrops  are 
oblong  and  not  globular  in  shape."  The  accompanying  pictures 
are  a  few  of  the  many  hundreds  taken  by  Mr.  Bentley. 


SCHOOL   PUNISHMENTS 

CANING  ON  THE  HAND  as  a  school  punishment  was 
generally  condemned  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  British 
Medical  OlTficers  of  Schools  Association,  reported  in 
The  British  Medical  Journal  (London).  The  occasion  was  a 
paper  by  Dr.  II.  T.  Nash,  who  had  elicited  expressions  of  opinion 
from  other  medical  officers  of  schools  by  circtihiting  a  list  of 
questions.  Says  the  paper  just  named,  referring,  of  course, 
to  conditions  in  the  British  Isles: 

"Chastisement  in  school  is  most  commonly  administered  by 
nutans  of  the  cane,  the  birch,  and,  in  Scotland,  the  tawse — a 
lt>athi>r  strap  with  a  fringeliki-  end.  Occasionally,  Dr.  Nash  has 
found  a  Hat  or  round  ruler,  or  even  a  fives  bat,  employed.  The 
caiu",  which  is  the  instrument  most  generally  (>mployed  in  State- 
])r()vid«'d  schools,  may  inflict  great  pain  and  cause  much  bruising; 

it  is  exceeded  in  t  hese  respects  only 
by  the  ash  stick. 

*"The  birch,  still  the  approv(>d 
instrument  in  many  juiblic  schools, 
stings  severely  at  the  time,  but  the 
effect  is  more  transient  and  the 
bruising  less  marked.  The  fives  bat 
and  the  flat  ruler  do  not  cause  un- 
due pain  unless  brought  down  on 
their  narrow  edge,  but  the  round 
ruler  should  be  put  out  of  court  al- 
together. As  for  the  site  of  applica- 
tion, Dr.  Nash  insisted  that  the 
buttocks  are  nnu^i  safer  and  more 
effective  than  the  hand;  thanks  to 
the  strength  of  tlie  ghiteal  muscles, 
it  is  all  but  impossible  to  do  serious 
damage  unless  there  is  actual  breach 
of  the  skin.  Dr.  Nash  had  not  come 
across  a  single  instance  of  damage 
through  the  application  of  the  rod 
to  the  buttocks;  the  hind  part  of 
the  thigh,  however,  is  very  tender, 
and  again,  if  the  punishment  is 
inflicted  higher  in  the  back,  there 
is  danger  of  injuring  a  rib. 


DEW    ON    FIELD    GRASS. 


"Boxing  a  child's 
ears  is  to  be  unhesi- 
tatingly condemned, 
altho  it  is  true  that 
few  cases  of  rupture 
of  the  tympanum 
have  been  recorded. 
Dr.  Nash  said  that 
he  had  seen  grave 
damage  done  by  the 
use  of  the  cane  on  the 
hand  —  in  one  case 
such  as  to  impair 
musical  ability,  at 
least  during  school 
age.  With  one  ex- 
ception, all  who  had 
replied  to  his  ques- 
tions condemned  can- 
ing on  the  hand." 


DEWDROPS   ON    THE    TIP    ENDS 
OF   "MARES-TAIL"   GRASS. 
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LITERATURE    DRAMA    MUSIC    FINE-ARTS    EDUCATION    CULTURE 


1 


COLONIAL   INHERITANCE   IN   ARCHITECTURE 


SIDNEY  SMITH  SEEJSIED  TO  SCARE  all  the  self-esteem 
out  of  oiir  ancestors.  When  he  contemptuously  asked, 
"Who  reads  an  American  book  or  goes  to  an  American 
plaj'  or  looks  at  an  American  statue?"  we  ceased  to  mention 
Washington  Irving  or  John  Howard  Payne.  When  he  pursued 
his  inquires  to  constellations,  drinking-cups,  plates,  coats,  and 


THE    COLONIAL    FARMHOUSE. 

The  formulas  were  simple,  so  that  the  builder  or  the  amateur  architect  could  very   readily  see   the 
applications  and  put  thejn  to  use."      This  is  the  Fisher  dwelling  near  Reading.  Pa. 


blankets,  asking  who  ever  heard  of  such  things  from  America, 
he  probably  put  the  blight  on  our  futtire  merchant  marine.  He 
didn't  mention  houses,  because  they  are  too  ctimbrous  to  export, 
and  he  hadn't  seen  one.  Yet  something,  if  not  his  words,  led 
us  to  think  ill  even  of  our  early  architecture,  tho  in  architecture, 
says  A.  LawTence  Kocher,  "results  were  achieved  which,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  are  looked  back  upon  with  pride 
and  emulation."  Writing  in  The  Architectural  Record,  Mr. 
Kocher  declares  that  "in  architecture  alone  were  models  created 
which  have  outhved  the  generation  in  which  they  were  con- 
ceived, and  that  serve  as  an  inspiration  for  an  age  other  than 
their  own."  But  "the  value  of  otir  architectural  heritage  has 
been  but  recently  recognized,"  points  out  Mr.  Kocher.  Colonial 
art  was  succeeded  by  "the  correct  but  unimaginative  Greek 
revival"  and  later  by  "the  vagaries  of  the  Victorian  period." 
Correct  taste  was  so  depleted  that  James  Fergusson,  the  his- 
torian of  architecture,  was  led  at  this  time^to  incite  that  "from 
the  time  of  the  earliest  colonization  of  this  country-  tiU  after  the 
termination  of  the  War  of  1812-14,  there  was  hardly  a  single 
building  erected  in  Northern  America  which  is  worthy  of  being 
mentioned  as  an  example  of  architectural  art."  Mr.  Kocher 
takes  exception: 

"In  our  admiration  of  colonial  architecture,  it  is  easy  to  de- 


ceive ourselves  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  monuments 
erected  during  the  years  in  which,  as  Cooper  said,  'the  nation 
was  passing  from  the  gristle  to  the  bone.'  We  have  no  world- 
names  of  master  builders  or  architects  secure  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  cathedral  builders  or  the  designers  of  the  GreeuTvnch 
Hospital  or  of  the  Banqueting  Hall  are  secure.  Rather,  America 
has  the  results  and  not  the  names  of  countrj^  carpenters  and 

masons  who  built  up  a  style 
which  outlived  its  age  by  recog- 
nized merit  and  which  brought 
forth  men  gifted  with  the  recog- 
nition of  the  worth  and  appro- 
priate use  of  materials  and  who 
understood  the  proprieties  and 
the  Hmitations  of  architectural 
design.  To  record  the  kinds  of 
buildings  in  Pennsylvania  during 
these  5'ears  is  the  object  of  this 
paper. 

"There  are  in  Pennsj'lvania 
three  distinct  kinds  of  buildings 
which  have  their  origin  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  Thej'  are: 
(1)  the  farmhouse;  (2)  the  city 
residence;  (3)  the  manor-house. 
"Of  the  Pennsylvania  farm- 
house, the  Fisher  dwelling,  near 
Reading,  may  be  considered 
tj-pical.  The  Fisher  house  was 
erected  during  the  last  quarter 
of  the  eighteenth  centurj*.  The 
outside  waUs  are  of  stone,  with 
gables  at  the  lateral  ends.  There 
is  a  pedimented  doorway  at  the 
center  of  the  broad  front  and 
two  regularly  spaced  windows  on 
either  side  of  the  door  opening. 
The  windows  have  twenty-four 
lights  on  both  the  first  and 
second  floors.  Paneled  shutters 
are  below,  painted  white  in  ac- 
cordance ^N-ith  the  custom  dating 
from  the  time  of  the  original 
erection;  and  louvered  shutters  are  above,  painted  a  shade  of 
green  resembling  early  spring  foliage.  The  stone  arch  above  the 
window  openings  deserves  mention,  because  a  similar  form  fre- 
quently occurs  in  houses  throughout  Pennsylvania.  A  flat  arch 
is  fashioned  of  cut  stone,  with  the  central  key  block  of  greater 
height  than  the  adjoining  stones.  The  cornice,  which  possesses 
a  robustness  in  keeping  with  the  rough  stone  walls,  encircles  the 
main  portion  of  the  dweUing.  A  modified  and  simpler  form  of 
cornice  terminates  the  vertical  walls  of  the  wing  that  projects 
to  the  rear  as  an  'ell.'  The  gable  roof,  as  exemplified  in  the 
Fisher  house,  was  almost  never  used  in  EngUsh  Georgian  archi- 
tecture. It  is  an  indigenous  feature  that  was  probably  sug- 
gested by  the  primitive  log  cabin.  The  enrichment  of  moldings 
of  the  cornice  followed  the  membering  of  pediments  on  contem- 
porary buildings,  such  as  Port  Royal,  in  Frankford,  Philadelphia, 
and  Woodford,  in  Fairmount  Park." 

The  simplicity  of  the  Pennsylvania  house  had,  we  are  told, 
"the  advantage  of  being  adapted  to  design  by  the  lajTnan." 
Also: 

'"Due  to  its  regularity  and  its  slightly  varying  uniformity, 
rules  were  readily  adopted  to  govern  external  ordnance.  For 
instance,  the  height  of  the  cornice  was  specified  to  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  height  of  the  building,  and  the  size  of  the  door- 
way in  relation  to  the  wall  surface  on  which  it  was  placed.  The 
formulas  were  simple,  so  that  the  builder  or  the  amateur  architect 
could  readily  see  the  applications  and  put  them  to  use. 

"This  same  uncompromising  simplicity  of  the  colonial  house 
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was  a  disadvantage  because  it  was  so  inflexible.  While  it  was 
appropriate  and  thoroughly  suited  to  the  rugged  life  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  it  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  all  of  the  in- 
volved requirements  of  our  life  to-day." 

The  city  houses  had  to  assume  an  apjx^arance  in  keeping  with 
their  situation  on  the  city  thorouglifares.  The  Morris  house 
of  Philadelphia  is  taken  as  an  example: 

"The  Morris  house  has  thrt>e  superposed  stories,  the  lower 
two  being  simihir  in  height,  the  upper  considerably  low(>r  and 
with  sash  fitted  with  sixteen  panes  of  glass  instead  of  the  twenty- 
four  enframed  in  the  sash  of  the  lo\v«>r  stories.  Tlu>  almost 
exact  squiire  of  the  facade,  which  is  forty  feet  two  inches  in 
width  and  thirty-four  feet  five  inches  in  height,  is  given  the  effect 
of  a  greater  breadth  by  the  use  of  two  horizontal  bands  betwt>en 
the  two  stories.  The  broad  expanse  of  wall  seems  to  need 
quoins  to  terminate  the  ends  of  the  fagade.  A  pleasing  varie- 
gated texture  and  a  heightened  interest  result  from  the  Flemish 
bond  of  the  brickwork  with  the  dark  headers  and  warm  red 
stretchers.  A  clean-cut  primness  and  dignity  are  added  by  the 
contrasting  whiteness  of  wood  and  stone  against  the  darker 
brick  background. 

"It  is  just  such  a  city  house  as  this  that  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell 
describes  in  'Hugh  Wynne':  'The  house  was  of  black  and  red 
brick,  and  double;  that  is,  with  two  windows  on  each  side  of  a 
white  Doric  doorway,  having  something  portly  about  it.  I  iise 
the  word  as  Dr.  Johnson  defines  it:  a  house  of  port,  with  a  look  of 
sufficiency,  and,  too,  of  ready  hospitality.'" 

The  characteristic  form  assumed  by  the  third  type  is  summed 
up  in  Mount  Pleasant,  built  in  1761  for  the  merchant  and  ship- 
owner James  MacPherson: 

"The  gable-ended  roof  is  here  replaced  by  a  hip  roof  of  low 
pitch,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  balustrade  of  wood.  The 
front  facade  is  interrupted  by  a  slightly  projecting  central 
pavilion  crowned  by  a  pediment,  giving  importance  as  well  as 
adding  dignity  of  mien  to  an  otherwise  regular  and  symmetrical 
treatment.  The  doorway  is  of  ample  size,  with  engaged  Doric 
columns  supporting  a  correctly  proportioned  Roman  entablature 
and  pediment.  The  Palladian  window  of  the  second  story 
completes  a  composition  which  recalls  the  stair-tower  of  the  old 
State-House  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  probable  that  the  grouping 
was  suggested  by  the  State-House,  which  in  date  preceded 
Woodford,  Mount  Pleasant,  and  Port  Royal,  all  of  which  used 
the  feature.  The  State-House  tower  was  begun  in  1750,  while 
the  apparently  imitative  examples  range  from  1756  to  1762. 
The  feature  may  also  be  traced  to  Georgian  antecedents,  such  as 
the  entrance  to  the  Manor-House  at  Rothwell,  Northampton- 
shire, dating  from  1720. 

"The  emphasis  given  to  the  central  bay,  with  the  concen- 
tration of  interest  massed  at  the  doorway,  is  a  most  commend- 
able method  in  design.  It  is  generally  recognized  as  being  more 
correct  to  mass  or  concentrate  ornament  at  a  doorway  and 
■window  than  to  scatter  it 

"The  grouping  of  the  buildings  at  Mount  Pleasant  is  excep- 
tional. The  main  building,  with  its  principal  living-rooms,  is 
in  the  center,  flanked  on  either  side  by  a  separate  and  lesser 
building  housing  the  rooms  devoted  to  service.  This  was 
a  favorite  device  in  England  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Isaac 
Ware  illustrates  such  an  arrangement  and  sets  forth  in  his  third 
book  the  manner  in  which  this  kind  of  group  should  be  designed, 
stipulating  that  in  a  house  of  sixty-five-foot  frontage  the  wings 
should  stand  twenty-eight  feet  distant  from  the  right  and  left 
and  thirteen  feet  fom^ard. 

"The  block  plan  -wdth  detached,  subordinate  wings,  or  with 
the  dwelling  connected  to  the  service  buildings  by  means  of  a 
colonnade  or  low  roof,  never  became  firmly  established  in  New 
England  or  the  Central  States  as  in  the  South.  By  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  oblong  plan,  with  the  kitchen 
projecting  to  the  rear,  proved  to  be  the  most  common  form 

"Port  Royal  in  Frankford,  Philadelphia,  Woodford  in  Fair- 
mount  Park,  and  Cliveden  in  Germantown  are  other  representa- 
tives of  the  third  type,  but  none  of  these  has  the  adjacent  build- 
ings to  form  a  forecourt.  They  possess  minor  variations,  such 
as  the  gable  roof  of  Cliveden,  the  molded  belt  course  separating 
the  first  from  the  second  story  at  Woodford,  and,  in  addition,  the 
adoption  of  brick  and  stone  as  the  material  of  which  the  walls 
were  built. 

"This  brief  summary  of  the  prominent  characteristics  of  the 
three  readilj^  recognized  kinds  of  domestic  dwellings  in  early 
Pennsylvania  does  not  pretend  completeness.  The  prevailing  form 
rather  than  the  exceptional  example  has  been  given  attention." 


THE   JAPANESE   TROBLEM   IN   FICTION 

CALIFORNIA  IS  A  PUZZLE  even  to  its  nearest  neighbor. 
"What  is  reel  and  what  is  real  in  things  Californian,"  so 
clost>  an  onlooker  as  the  Seattle  Post-Inidligencer  con- 
fesses it  never  attempts  to  decide.  So  it  pass(>s  up  its  neighbor's 
Japanese  problem,  and  hints  that  Wallace  Irwin's  "Seed  of  the 
Sun"  is  one  of  the  "old  German  spy  plots"  given  "a  coat  of 
Japan."  The  Seattle  paper  in  saying  Mr.  Irwin's  book  sets 
forth  what  Californians  think  is  backed  up  by  California  papers. 


THE  CITY  HOUSE  OF  THh  ii^iGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

"A  house  of  port,  with   a  look  of  sufficiency,  and,  too,  of  ready 
hospitality."     The  Morris  House,  Philadelphia. 


"In  many  respects  the  book  is  "one  of  the  most  important  of 
contributions  to  the  discussion  of  the  Japanese  question,"  says 
the  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  "and  is  calculated  to  carry  more 
weight,  and  to  the  right  quarter,  than  tons  of  argumentative 
pamphlets."  Mr.  Irwin's  book  is  summed  up  by  The  Bulletin 
in  this  brief  form: 

"A  beautiful  widow  and  a  dependent  younger  sister  leave 
New  York  to  come  to  the  'land  of  sunshine,  fruit,  and  flowers' 
to  operate  a  farm  left  by  her  husband,  who,  as  a  former  navy 
man,  had  traveled  much  and  become  very  friendly  with  dis- 
tinguished Japanese.  One  of  his  friends,  a  baron,  receives  the 
widow  and  entertains  her  in  San  Francisco  before  she  and  her 
sister  leave  for  the  ranch  near  Sacramento. 

"The  farm  is  operated  by  a  Japanese  on  the  half-share  system. 
For  a  time  everytliing  works  well,  but  when  she  finds  it  necessary 
to  repel  the  advances  of  an  ambitious  Asiatic  who  seeks  the  hand 
of  her  sister  there  is  a  change.  She  begins  to  get  into  debt  for 
expensive  machinery,  and  there  is  a  strike.  The  Japanese  ma- 
chine is  working. 

"The  fruit  is  left  to  rot  on  the  trees,  and  the  outlook  grows 
blacker  and  blacker  until  D^mc  Leacy  comes  to  the  rescue  and 
saves  half  the  crop. 

''Leacy  knows  the  Japanese,  and  voices  his  opinion  of  them  in 
outspoken  language. 

"  'There's  no  such  thing  as  a  Japanese  laborer  in  this  country,' 
grinned  the  amiable  Mr.  Leacy. 

" '  Well,  what  in  the  world  is  it  that  we  see  picking  and  hoeing 
away  in  all  the  fields'.'' 

"'A  lot  of  calcidating  little  business  men  temporarily  em- 
barrassed for  capital.     In  a  year  your  Jap  will  have  .saved  a  stake 
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MOUxVT   PLEASANT,    FAIRMOUNT   PARK,    PHILADELPHIA.    BLILT    IN     1761. 
The  two  detached  houses  on  either  side  were  used  for  service;  later  houses  relegated  the  kitchens  to  tlie  rear.     This  was  the  colonial  "manor-house." 


out  of  his  sky-scraping  wages — provided  the  fan-tan  dealer 
doesn't  get  it.  He'll  take  his  stake  around  to  the  Beneficent 
Society,  and  the  Beneficent  Society  will  see  a  Japanese  banker, 
and  the  Japanese  banker  will  interview  the  Mikado's  Govern- 
ment; anyhow,  that's  my  personal  dope  on  the  matter.  Nobody 
knows.  The  next  you  know  your  humble  worker  in  the  field 
will  be  bossing  a  plantation  in  the  name  of  a  minor  child,  backed 
by  some  highfalutin'  stock  company.'" 

"Certain  sections  of  California  can  rise  up  and  give  the  seal  of 
truth  to  the  picture,"  says  the  Oakland  Tribune.  That  their 
word  is  not  wholly  taken  by  the  rest  of  the  country  causes  some 
bitterness,  as  this  paper  seems  to  display: 

"While  learned  gentlemen  in  the  East  sit  calmly  back,  un- 
imprest  by  the  situation,  and  others  see  in  it  only  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  failure  of  the  'wild  and  woolly '  West  to  grasp  the  ideal 
of  the  'brotherhood  of  man,'  there  are  whole  counties  in  this 
State  which  have  been  almost  overrun  by  that  race  which  re- 
quires of  its  women  that  they  shall  labor  in  the  field  until  the 
day  of  confinement  and  that  they  shall  bear  children  as  rapidly 
as  possible  that  the  army  of  the  'Heaven-born'  may  wax  strong 
in  numbers,  that  they  shall  live  on  less  than  a  white  man  feeds 
his  animals,  and  that  labors  twice  as  many  hours  as  any  human 
being  ought  to  be  expected  to  work  and  live." 

Many  specially  signed  articles  on  Mr.  Irwin's  book  appear  in 
papers  East  and  West.  Mrs.  Atherton,  herself  a  Californian, 
writes  one  for  the  New  York  Times,  in  which,  while  applauding 
Mr.  Irwin's  book  for  truth  and  moderation,  she  admits  that 
had  she  undertaken  the  writing  of  the  book  she'd  have  been 
hot  under  the  collar  all  the  time.  But  we  turn  to  the  Western 
papers  for  quotation.  Katlileen  Norris  says  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  that  the  book  gave  her  "something  of  the  feeling  that  a 
daughter  might  have  upon  learning  that  a  beloved  mother  had 
shown  the  symptoms  of  a  serious  malady."     She  adds: 

"The  book  to  me  is  sensationally  surprizing.  I  have  heard  it 
called  'The  California  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.'  But  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  old  American  classic  deals  with  a  primitive, 
almost  savage  people,  presumed  when  it  was  written,  and  proved 
now,  to  be  unable  to  hold  their  own  among  civilized  nations. 
'Seed  of  the  Sun'  deals  with  the  descendants  of  an  ancient, 
learned,  and  highly  developed  race,  patriotic  and  loyal,  whose 
pohey  it  is  to  subsist  upon  rice  and  fruit  for  generation  after 
generation,  while  their  strange  httle  transported  brides  pa- 
tiently bear  them  countless  black-eyed  children  to  inherit  and 
cultivate  the  choicest  farm-lands  of  the  West.  We  may  well 
ask  ourselves.  What  are  the  ideals  of  this  race,  what  is  its  code? 
Does  it  feel  as  we  do  toward  children,  toward  education,  toward 
government?  Hundreds  of  California  farmers  have  surrendered 
their  birthright  to  the  irresistible  tide.  They  can  not  live  as  the 
newcomer  lives,  their  wives  can  not  compete  with  his  wife. 


"Wallace  Irwin  has  found  a  field  of  extraordinary  interest 
for  his  novel.  I  know  no  other  novel  that  touches  this  question 
at  all,  much  less  that  places  it  before  one  so  fairly  and  so  sanely. 
It  is  a  book  that  every  American  interested  in  international 
relationships  should  and  that  every  one  who  loves  California 
must  read." 

But  Ben  Macomber,  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  takes  a 
modified  view  of  the  peril: 

"Tho  there  is  some  question  whether  a  piece  of  literature  can 
be  used  as  a  vehicle  for  propaganda  and  remain  a  work  of  literary 
art,  it  is  with  the  book  as  a  novel  that  we  are  concerned.  As 
such  it  is  fair  enough,  tho  certainly  not  epochal.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  stingers  administered  to  the  California  Japanese,  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  would  arouse  so  much  interest.  If  it  had  been  just 
plain  potato-bugs,  woolly  aphis,  or  peach-borer  that  had  cured 
Mrs.  Bly  of  her  farming  experiment  instead  of  Japanese  dis- 
simulation and  treachery,  the  tale  might  be  even  a  little 
flat 

"Aside  from  the  California  Japanese  pictures,  the  point  of  the 
story,  then,  is  that  when  a  woman  tries  to  go  it  on  her  own  and 
gets  licked,  the  only  thing  left  to  do  is  to  get  married.  Of  course, 
marriage  was  the  right  thing  for  Mrs.  Bly  and  her  sister,  but 
the  situation  seems  hardly  complimentary  to  the  husbands. 

"It  can  not  be  denied  that  Wallace  Irwin  is  clever.  ...  If  he 
were  less  clever,  relied  less  on  that  quality,  and  had  to  think 
harder  and  deeper,  he  would  go  farther.  Everything  in  his  story 
falls  into  the  right  place,  all  the  machinery  is  neatly  arranged, 
the  story  moves  lightly  and  easily — but  there  is  nothing  in  it.  .  .  . 

"It  is  a  fact,  not  explainable  by  facetious  reference  to  Irwin's 
long  acquaintance  with  his  'Schoolboy,'  that  his  characteriza- 
tions of  Japanese  are  far  more  effective  and  realizable  than  his 
pictures  of  Americans.  Mrs.  Ely  and  her  sister  never  materi- 
alize, but  Shimba  and  Oki  are  distinct.  They  are  made  so  by 
quite  superficial  means,  but  the  superficialities  are  those  that  do 
appear  to  Americans  to  be  characteristic  of  Japanese  of  the 
classes  to  which  these  figures  belong.  This  means,  I  take  it, 
that  it  is  easier  for  a  clever  writer  to  make  general  figures  appear 
to  us  as  individuals  when  they  belong  to  a  race  of  which  we  have 
seen  few  specimens  than  it  is  to  do  the  same  thing  with  our  own 
countrymen.  For  the  sake  of  completeness,  it  is  unfortunate 
that  Irwin  did  not  include  one  of  the  better-class  Japanese 
farmers.  One  weuld  like  to  see  how  he  would  succeed  with  one 
of  these  much  more  individual  personages." 

Just  perhaps  to  allay  some  of  the  apprehensions  Mr.  Irwiu 
has  raised,  America  (New  York)  turns  to  census  statistics  to 
find  that  "the  Japanese  constitute  just  two  per  cent,  of  Cali- 
fornia's rapidly  growing  population,  and  they  occupy  only  one 
and  one-sixth  per  cent,  of  California's  farm-lands.  All  the 
Japanese  children  born  in  that  State  in  a  decade  do  not  equal 
the  number  of  whites  born  there  in  a  year." 
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lOLYUMISTS"  ARE  EITHER  ADORED  or  barely 
tolerated.  There  seems  to  be  no  middle  ground. 
That  Bert  Leston  Taylor,  the  "B.  L.  T."  of  the 
Chicago  Tribtittc's  "Line  o'  Type  or  Two."  was  of  the  fortunately 
adored  is  evinced'  by  the  newspaper  tributes  to  his  memory 
now  that  he  has  passed.  "Every  linotype  machine  in  the 
countrj'  feels  his  loss,"  says  "The  Bowling  Green"  columnist 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  "He  was  a  man  who  created 
an  art,"  says  one  of  his  near  contemporaries,  the  C^hicago 
Evening  Post.  "He  called  it  'colyum  conducting,'  and  in  the 
ver>-  name  he  made  fun  of  it."  But  his  preeminence  seems  to 
have  sprung  from  the  fact  that  "not  his  fun  and  his  wit  alone" 
gave  him  value,  but  "his  understanding  of  life,  the  background 
of  his  culture"  in  addition.  "He  posed  as  jester  and  clowner. 
He  was  philosopher  and  critic."  Tho  his  forum  was  in  Chicago, 
the  center  of  all  that  is  vital  in  the  nation's  literary  life,  if  we 
are  to  accept  the  contentions  of  our  younger  and  vociferous 
school,  yet  he  was  a  Yankee  humorist,  and  it  is  no  more  than 
fitting  that  we  let  the  Yankee  in  the  Springfield  Kepublican 
speak  for  him  first: 

"Bert  Leston  Taylor— the  'B.  L.  T.'  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  many  newspapers  in  which  his  'colyum'  was  a  daily  feature 
— represented  a  more  polished  tho  less  spontaneous  type  of 
foolerj'  than  the  classic  newspaper  humorists  of  the  American 
press.  He  really  possest  a  balanced  critical  mind,  which  he 
could  apply  to  literature  or  public  affairs.  But  he  also  had  a 
hearty  love  of  fun,  and  by  his  successful  exploitation  of  mis- 
prints and  unintentional  ambiguities  of  language  he  proved  that 
some  verj'  elementary'  devices  still  produce  laughter. 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Taylor  was  born  in  the  hill 
town  of  Goshen  and  that  he  got  his  first  newspaper  experience 
on  the  New  Hampshire  and  IMaine  I'ural  press.  When  we  con- 
sider that  'Artemus  Ward,'  'Bill  Nj^e,'  and  'Josh  Billings' 
were  aU  natives  of  New  England  and  that  the  'Danbury  News 
Man'  lived  nearly  his  whole  life  in  Connecticut,  we  have  pretty 
effective  evidence  that  New  England,  instead  of  being  the  region 
of  puritanical  gloom  that  it  is  ordinarily  pictured,  has  contrib- 
uted more  than  its  share  to  the  nation's  fun. 

"'B.  L.  T.'  belonged  to  the  same  Yankee  race.  While 
dialect  and  phonetic  spelling  and  homely  anecdotes  were  not  his 
stock  in  trade,  he  still  took  a  large  part  of  his  fun  from  rural 
life  and  the  rural  press.  Tho  the  most  widely  read  news- 
paper humorist  of  our  sophisticated  day,  he  remained  essentially 
true  to  the  'small  town.'  The  good  cheer  that  he  disseminated 
was  a  helpful  lubricant  in  an  age  of  much  friction  and  ill-temper." 

If  we  look  for  poignant  words  about  the  man  who  is  gone  his 
own  paper  supplies  them: 

"  It  was  only  a  few  days  ago  that  Bert  Taylor  was  in  the  Tribune 
editorial  rooms,  laughing  at  some  prank  of  human  nature  which 
his  eyes  saw  with  all  its  connotations  and  implications.  It  is  a 
hard  thing  to  sit  in  the  same  place  now  and  write  about  him, 
kno\ving  that  he  is  dead 

"Newspaper  people  are  disciplined  in  one  thing  which  is 
good  for  the  ego.  None  is  indispensable.  The  paper  would 
look  the  same  no  matter  who  dropt  out.  That  was  not  true  of 
Mr.  Taylor.  It  is  not  true  now.  It  was  a  rare  genius  which 
broke  down  the  rule  of  destiny  for  newspaper  folk." 

The  daily  newspaper  "colyum"  is  a  peculiarly  American 
literary  form.  "Wben  we  say  Eugene  Field  and  Bert  Leston 
Taylor,"  says  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "we  have  said  the 
very  best  of  that  blending  of  "wit,  slang,  satiric  comment,  poetry, 
sentiment,  and  shrewd  common  philosophy  to  which  the  Amer- 
ican newspaper  reader  is  becoming  more  and  more  habituated." 
Continuing: 

"In  the  'colyum'  the  American  newspaper  has  provided  the 
antidote  to  its  own  inevitable  store  of  trivialities  and  exaggera- 
tions. It  has  provided  its  own  escape  from  the  ordinary  world,  the 
newspaper  chronicles.  Always  the  means  of  escape  have  been 
two,  the  cosmic  and  the  comic.  Men  have  taken  refuge  by 
looking  away  from  the  world  to  the  illimitable  stars  or  looking 
into  themselves  to  the  fount  of  humor.  The  whole  story  is 
summed  up  in  that  triumph  of  light  verse, '  B.  L.  T.'s  '  '  Canopus ' : 


Wlu'ii  quacks  with  pills  political  would  dope  us, 
Wliori  politics  alisorl)s  the  livcloiijj  day, 
1  liko  to  tliiuk  al)oiit.  tho  star  Canopus, 
So  far,  so  far  away. 

Greatest  of  visioned  suns,  they  say  who  lift  'om; 
To  wei(j;li  it  scionco  always  must  despair. 
Its  shell  would  hold  our  wliole  dinned  solar  system. 
Nor  ever  know  'twiis  tliere. 


Courtesy  of  the  Cliirago  "  Tiilmne.*' 

"B.  L.  T.," 

Who,  with  Eugene  Field,  as  columnists,  exemplified  "the  very  best  of 

tliat  blending  of  wit,  slang,  satiric  comment,  poetry,  sentiment,  and 

shrewd  common  philosophy  to  which  the  American  newspaper  reader 

is  becoming  more  and  more  habituated." 


When  temporary  chairmen  utter  speeches. 
And  frenzied  henchmen  howl  their  battle-hymns. 
My  thoughts  float  out  across  the  cosmic  reaches 
To  where  Canopus  swims. 

When  men  are  calling  names  and  making  faces, 
And  all  the  world's  ajangle  and  ajar, 
I  meditate  on  Interstellar  spaces, 
And  smoke  a  mild  seegar. 

Taylor's  ability  to  jest  even  when  at  the  point  of  death  places 
him  in  eminent  company.  A  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Tribune  shows  not  only  this,  but  his  personal  quality: 

"During  the  last  days  he  was  able  to  work, '  B.  L.  T.'  frequently 
referred  to  his  illness  in  his  writings.  Reprinting  an  item 
from  a  small  Wisconsin  paper  in  which  a  typographical  error 
made  an  advertisement  read,  'Three-year-old  cold  for  sale,'  he 
added,  'We  have  one  we  will  dispose  of  at  a  sacrifice  and  will 
throw  in  a  prescription  pint.'  " 

"A  high  defender  of  the  truth  was  Bert  Taylor  against  all 
dullards  and  Philistines,"  is  what  the  New  York  Tribune  S4.ys 
of  him  for  itself.  "No  wonder  his  readers  loved  him  and 
revered  his  word.  He  was  our  contemporary  Rabelais  and  can 
ill  be  spared.  The  world  he  jested  at  and  for  will  miss  him 
sadly.  And  all  American  thought  is  poorer."  If  this  raises  a 
question,  we  are  told  by  the  Schenectady  Union-Star  that  "his 
passing  leaves  a  niche  that  will  not  be  filled.  '  B.  L.  T.'  was  the 
dean  of  the  column  conductors,  and  of  those  who  followed  him 
there  was  never  one  who  was  his  peer."  For.  as  the  Peoria 
Transcript  observes,  "Much  that  wears  the  disguise  of  humor  is 
cynicism  in  which  there  is  little  benevolence  and  less  philosophy." 


THE   Y.  W.  C.  A.  AND   THE  "CLASS   STRUGGLE 
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S  A  BULL  REGULATES  A  CHINA-SHOP,"  so,  it  is 
charged,  is  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  attempting  to  introduce 
its  program  of  reform  into  industry.  Like  other 
religious  bodies  which  have  preceded  it  in  this  field  of  endeavor, 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  incurred  the  disfavor  of  employers,  and 
is  being  anathematized  for  its  "bold  venture"  into  business 
affairs.  In  a  letter  purporting  to  come  from  the  Employers' 
Association  of  Pittsburgh,  where  the  "Y.  W."  failed  by  more 
than  half  in  its  campaign  for  $200,000,  the  "social  ideals"  pro- 
gram is  condemned  as  being  "quite  in  line  with  some  of  the 
recent  radical  and  ill-advised  efforts  of  religious  and  quasi- 
religious  bodies  to  'regulate  industry.'"  Acknowledgment  is 
made  that  the  Association  has  done  and  is  doing  much  good 
work;  but  "it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  it  should  have 
taken  this  excursion  into  a  field  about  which  it  knows  prac- 
tically nothing,  and  thus  lend  encouragement  to  what  every 
man  conversant  with  industrial  problems  knows  to  be  destruc- 
tive of  the  very  basis  of  America's  progress  and  civilization." 
The  "ideals"  included  in  the  censure  are:  industrial  democracy, 
collective  bargaining,  a  share  in  shop  control  and  management 
of  industry,  protection  of  workers  from  enforced  unemploy- 
ment, a  minimum  wage,  government  labor  exchanges,  and  ex- 
periments in  cooperative  ownership. 

Such  action  as  this,  says  the  New  York  Christian  Advocate 
(Methodist),  "should  make  friends  for  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  will 
in  the  long  run.  Granted  that  the  '  Social  Creed  of  the  Churches' 
(whose  approval  by  the  National  Board  of  that  organization  is 
the  cause  of  the  trouble)  includes  terms  and  phrases  which  are 
capable  of  a  radical  interpretation,  neverthcl(>ss  the  creed,  as  a 
whole,  is  a  fair  expression  of  the  Christian  position  on  industrial 
problems  as  repeatedly  stated  by  representative  bodies."  Since 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at  its  Cleveland  meeting  a  year  ago  adopted  the 
social  ideals  which  are  now  "commonplace  in  church  circles,"  the 
organization,  it  is  said,  has  been  meeting  with  embarrassment  all 
over  the  country.  In  the  Cleveland  meeting  Mrs.  Finley  J. 
Shepard  resigned  because  of  the  new  policies.  In  Los  Angeles 
early  this  year,  we  are  told,  the  Association  failed  to  obtain  the 
support  of  business  men.  "As  soon  as  the  Church  begins  pro- 
claiming in  any  effective  way  its  social  ideals,"  says  The  Christian 
Cer^tury  (Chicago),  "it  will  meet  similar  discrimination."  This 
journal  criticizes  the  churches  for  having  "a  set  of  ideals  hidden 
away  in  documents,"  and  urges  that  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  be  not  left  to 
bear  the  burden  alone.  "Every  instinct  of  chivalry  and  fairness 
demands  that  in  every  city  where  there  is  discrimination  against 
them  the  Church  should  make  their  budget  safe  by  unusual  activity 
among  the  friends  of  justice  and  righteousness  in  industrial  life." 

A  secular  weekly.  The  Freeman  (New  York),  suggests 
ironically  that  the  Church  had  better  "watch  its  step"  if  it 
values  its  present  high  standing.  "It  is  under  suspicion  since 
the  Interchurch  World  Movement  was  rash  enough  to  tell  the 
truth  about  the  steel  strike,  and  unless  it  treats  of  labor  matters 
with  discretion,  it  may  find  itself  reduced  to  its  ancient  status  as 
a  proletarian  and  perhaps  a  Christian  Church."  But  as  matters 
stand,  "the  institutional  Church  can  not  escape  the  class  struggle, 
and  its  appearance  in  this  militant  form  is  evidence  that  the 
capitalist  regime  has  entered  the  period  where  the  boycott  and 
financial  blockades  are  necessary  for  its  preservation,"  says  the 
New  York  Call  (Socialist).  Capital's  "intellectual  weapons  are 
no  longer  effective.  They  must  be  reenforced  by  the  same  means 
that  the  slaveowners  employed  to  defend  their  moribund  social 


system."  In  consequence,  avers  the  Minnesota  Star,  a  labor 
daily,  religious  bodies  must  "fight  for  free  speech,  just  as  labor 
has  to  fight  for  it."  The  New  Republic  (New  York)  holds  that 
the  policy  of  the  Pittsburgh  Employers'  Association  "fairly 
represents  the  attitude  and  policy  of  the  most  articulate  and 
aggressive  of  the  associations  of  business  men  in  the  United 
States,"  and  concludes: 

"Thus  there  is  a  flagrant  contradiction  between  the  organized 
Christian  conscience  of  America  and  its  organized  business. 
The  great  majority  of  American  business  men  attend  the  Chris- 
tian Church  and  are  supposed  to  mold  their  conduct  by  the 
counsels  of  the  Christian  clergy.  The  Christian  clergy  in  their 
assemblies  have  formally  and  unequivocally  demanded  as  a 
clear  deduction  from  Christian  ethical  principles  an  organization 
of  industry  which  encourages  a  psychology  of  consent  to  an 
official  mechanism  of  conference.  But  a  group  of  representa- 
tive business  men  condemn  this  interpretation  as  'destructive 
of  the  very  basis  of  American  progress  and  civilization,'  and  they 
advise  their  associates  not  to  give  any  money  to  a  Christian 
society  which  commits  itself  to  what  may  be  called  the  orthodox 
application  of  Christian  principles  to  industry." 

While  he  agrees  with  other  commentators  that  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
is  doing  an  admirable  work,  Henry  Harrison  Lewis  complains 
in  Industry  (Washington)  that  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Association  that  it  had  made  "any  particular  effort 
to  inform  itself  in  an  impartial  manner  on  the  various  moot 
questions  of  industrial  relations."  Neither,  he  adds,  has  the 
Association  asked  for  a  public  and  widely  representative  con- 
ference with  either  employers  or  employees  on  "such  argumenta- 
tive questions  as  the  eight-hour  day,  collective  bargaining,  or 
the  many  phases  of  so-called  industrial  democracy."     So — 

"We  are  reluctant  to  say  it,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  following  the  unfortunate  policy  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  and  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council, 
has  pursued  a  course  which,  in  its  inevitable  effect,  will  make  for 
antagonism  between  employer  and  employee,  and  widen  any 
existing  breach  between  those  who  should  work  in  complete 
harmony  for  the  benefit  of  the  country." 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  The  Christian  Work  William  Frew 
Long,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Employers'  Association,  argues  that  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  would  be 
well  advised  if  it  would  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  whose  leaders  feel  that  the  Association  "should 
confine  its  activities  to  the  'zone  of  agreement'  between  capital 
and  labor — a  zone  in  which  there  are  certainly  unlimited  oppor- 
tunities for  service."  Who  among  us  "shall  say  who  is  right  in 
the  'zone  of  disagreement,'  and  until  the  Christian  gentlemen 
on  both  sides  of  the  industrial  question  agree  as  to  what  is  'right, ' 
why  should  such  institutions  as  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  fritter  away  their  resources  by  espousing  a  side  which, 
after  all,  may  turn  out  to  be  the  wrong  one?"  The  writer 
complains  also  of  the  activities  of  the  Interchurch  World  Move- 
ment and  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America,  and  says  that  the  latter  is  "giving  aid  and  com- 
fort to  men  and  organizations  who  would  destroy  our  Govern- 
ment, to  say  nothing  of  their  activities  in  bringing  about  an 
industrial  order  which  I  believe  to  be  unjust  and  unfair  to  both 
employer  and  employee."     He  adds: 

"I  believe  there  are  many  thousands  of  Christian  employers 
who  share  in  my  attitude  toward  these  matters — an  attitude 
that  is  made  all  the  more  pronounced  because  of  the  refusal  of 
these  various  parties  to  give  their  employer  communicants  and 
supporters  the  benefit  of  a  fair  and  impartial  investigation  of  the 
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present  industrial  situation,  oven  srantiiiir  tliat  surh  orjianiza- 
tions  as  those  above  mentioned  luive  tlu'  ri^ht.  whieh  wi>  *lo  not 
concede,  to  sit  in  judjrinent,  to  say  nothing!:  of  their  dehberate 
assumption  of  the  roles  of  prosecutor,  judf^e,  and  jury  combined." 


A    WAYSIDE    SHRINE   FOR    THE   FALLEN 

THE  WAYSIDE  SIIlvIXE,  that  silent  invitation  to 
worship  frequently  met  with  along  the  highways  and 
byways  of  Europe,  is  a  rare  sight  in  this  country.  Such 
monuments  of  pietj'  seem  somehow  out  of  place  in  an  American 
landscape,  but  we  have  learned  much  from  the  contacts  of  tho 

Great  War,  and  in  years  to  come  the  •_ 

simple  shrine  may  seem  a  natural 
memorial  to  a  hero  who  fell  on 
Flanders  fields  or  French  hillside. 
One  of  the  few  shrines  erected  here 
was  put  in  place  not  long  ago  near 
Philadelphia,  as  a  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  United  States  soldiers  who 
gave  up  their  lives  in  France.  A  son 
had  been  killed  in  the  war,  and  his 
parents  set  up  this  remembrance  of 
him  on  their  estate,  but  near  the  high- 
road within  sight  of  all  passers-by. 
As  the  family  are  Episcopalians  in 
the  diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  The 
Church  News  of  that  diocese  describes 
the  shrine  and  its  setting  in  a  recent 
issue.  It  stands  "in  a  charming 
sylvan  nook  formed  by  the  arching 
branches  of  noble  trees,  with  a  back- 
ground furnished  by  a  high,  heavily 
wooded  hill."  Beside  it,  we  read, 
"flows  a  murmuring  brook,  symbol 
of  the  eternal  continuity  of  life. 
Surrounding  it  are  evergreen  trees, 
and  shrubs  typifying  the  unremitting 
care  of  God  for  his  creatures.  In 
front,  but  a  few  paces  away,  runs 
Valley  Green  Road,  typifying  the 
highway's  of  life,  prepared  by  saints 
and  martyrs  and  heroes  who  have 
toiled  and  died  that  we  might  live 
and  Avalk  securely  in  our  pilgrimage 
to  the  Unseen  City  of  God."  In  its 
general  conception  and  design  the 
shrine  is  said  to  be  "  similar  to  the 
shrines  so  often  seen  by  our  soldiers  in 
France,  and  always  viewed  with  re- 
spect by  them."  On  the  granite 
pedestal  which  supports  the  marble 
baldachin  containing  the  crucifix 
and  the  statue  of  a  soldier  appear  the  following  inscriptions: 

GOD 

so  loved  the  World 

that  HE  gave 

HIS    ONLY   BEGOTTEN   SON 

that  whosoever  belietelh  on  HIM 

should  not  perish,  but  hare 

EVERLASTING   LIFE 

— St.  John,  Hi,  16. 


THE   SUNDAY-SCHOOL   VS.   BOLSHEVISM 

THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  is  chief  among  the  organized 
defenses  against  the  "  '  Red  '  piril"  and  the  greatest  sup- 
port of  democracy,  says  the  Philad«>lpliia  A^ar//i  American, 
which  recently  began  an  earnest  campaign  "to  develop  the 
latent  resources  of  the  American  Sunday-school,  and  to  bring 
it  in  our  home  territory  to  its  utmost  fighting  strength  against 
the  forces  menacing  civilization."  Jurists,  lawyers,  teachers, 
and  men  prominent  in  the  (educational  field  have  warndy  \\v\- 
comed  this  pioneering  effort  on  tlie  part  of  the  Philadelphia 
newspaper,  and  have  joined  it  in  advocating  through  its  columns 

that  the  Sunday-school,  of  whatever 

creed,  be  strengthened  as  an  educa- 
tional agency  "for  teaching  the  basic 
principles  of  democracy  as  laid  down 
by  the  Founder  of  Christianity."  in 
the  opinion  of  William  I.  Schafler, 
Justice  of  the  Sui)r(>me  Court  of  Penn- 
sylvania, "the  fullest  citizenship  is 
incomplete  without  an  early  church 
touch,"  and  P^dward  C.  Stokes,  former 
Governor  of  New  Jersey,  declares  that 
if  the  choice  had  to  be  made  it  would 
be  better  by  far  that  our  colleges  ])e 
destroyed  and  that  our  Sunday-schools 
be  saved.  Historically,  says  Robert 
D.  Towne,  "the  Sunday-school  is 
bound  up  with  the  whole  movement 
of  democratic  government  and  popu- 
lar education."  He  pictures  how  civi- 
lization would  l)e  jeopardized  and  the 
country  thrown  into  a  panic  if  the 
news-tickers  were  to  announce  that 
all  the  Sunday-schools  had  been  closed 
and  all  religious  instruction  had  been 
stopt. 

In  announcing  its  campaign  for  the 
Sunday-school  The  North  American 
notes  that  all  governments  are  be- 
stirring themselves  against  the  now 
open  approach  of  Bolshevism  and 
other  destructive  forms  of  radicalism, 
and  declares  that  the  main  defense 
we  possess  lies  in  a  few  institutions 
which  have  declared  relentless  war  on 
the  new  philosophy  of  despotism. 


AN   AMERICAN  SHRINE, 

Erected  near  Philadelphia  to  the  memorj'  of  "Ameri- 
can   Boys   in    the  World    War "   who  "  gave    their 
lives  that  we  might  live." 


AMERICAN   BOYS 

in  the 

WORLD    WAR 

191Jf-1918 

GAVE    THEIR    LIVES 

that  we  might  live. 


It  is  for  us  to  be  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before 
us:  that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to 
that  cause  for  which  they  gate  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion! 

— Lincoln. 


"These  institutions  comprise  the 
public  school,  the  parochial  school,  the 
church,  and  the  American  Sunday- 
school.  Still  another  institution  with 
heroic  possibilities  in  this  respect  is 
found  in  the  rabl)inical  schools  of  the 
Jewish  faith.  But,  notwithstanding  the  large  Jewish  population 
in  urban  communities,  the  Jews  are  so  small  a  fraction  of  the 
entire  American  people  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  our  present 
purpose  to  make  a  survey  of  their  distinctive  work  against  the 
Bolshevik  propaganda. 

"The  Roman  Catholic  parochial  schools  have  behind  them  the 
tremendous  force  of  that  highly  organized  church,  the  very 
corner-stone  of  whose  philosophy  is  individualism  as  opposed  to 
the  various  socialistic  cults.  Under  the  fostering  care  of  a  vast 
ecclesiastical  system  the  parochial  schools  are  well  marshaled, 
and  their  resources  will  be  utilized  to  the  utmost  in  the  fight 
against  the  menace  of  Bolshevism." 

The  public  schools,  owned  and  supported  as  they  are  by  the 
entire  community,  "are  fundamentally  democratic  and  are  the 
most  widely  diffused  of  the  forces  alined  against  the  'Red'  peril." 
But,  "while  the  public  school  makes  its  fight  for  democracy  by 
teaching  its  civic  side,  the  Sunday-school  implants  in  the  minds 
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of  its  members  a  love  and  understanding  of  the  doctrines  of 
Christ  which  are  at  once  the  inspiration  and  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple of  democratic  civilization."     Then,  too: 

"The  Sunday-school  is  more  democratic  than  the  public  school 
not  only  in  administration  but  also  in  its  social  side.  The 
difference  arises  from  the  very  nature  of  the  work  of  the  two 
institutions. 

"The  public  school  is  for  children  of  legal  school  age.  The 
Sunday-school  admits  every  member  of  the  family,  young  and 
old.  It  is  to  a  vast  population  the  chief  agency  through  which 
acquaintance,  friendships,  and  social  relations  may  be  safely 
formed.  It  is  the  center  of  that  social  contact  which  unites 
large  numbers  of  families  and  individuals,  gives  them  a  common 
interest,  and  inspires  in  them  fidelity  to  American  democracy 
and  Christian  civilization. 

"But  the  American  Sunday-school  has  the  disadvantage  that 
necessarily  accompanies  the  volunteer  system. 

"While  the  public  school  is  State-supported  and  attendance  is 
compulsory  under  the  law,  the  Sunday-school  depends  on  free 
gifts  for  its  support  and  on  the  voluntary  effort  of  a  large  army 
of  earnest  workers  for  its  administrative  and  teaching  forces. 
Even  attendance  is  dependent  on  the  voluixteer  principle. 

"Our  public  schools  have  behind  them  the  force  of  public 
opinion  and  the  support  of  the  public  press.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Sunday-school,  tho  a  great  democratic  institution  and  a 
powerful  democratizing  force,  is  virtually  ignored  by  the  secular 
newspaper  because  of  a  sensitiveness  toward  the  religious  back- 
ground of  the  Sunday-school. 

"The  Sunday-school  is  the  only  great  institution  in  the  coun- 
try whose  possibilities  are  not  fully  utilized  in  the  defense  of 
democracy  against  those  forces  which  have  declared  implacable 
war  on  the  democratic  ideal 

"In  this  important  work  we  ask  the  earnest  support  and  co- 
operation of  those  who  regard  the  Sunday-school  as  the  normal 
gateway  to  church  affiliation. 

"But  with  equal  earnestness  we  plead  for  the  cordial  help  of 
those  who  are  without  church  relationship,  but  who  agree  with 
us  that  the  Sunday-school  is  a  prodigious  factor  for  the  pro- 
motion of  social  health  and  democracy,  a  factor  which  should 
be  employed  to  the  utmost  in  meeting  the  attacks  of  those  evil 
forces  bent  upon  the  destruction  of  democracy,  the  American 
ideal,  and  Christian  civilization." 


WHY  CHURCHES   SHOULD   BE   BEAUTIFUL— "What  an 

unattractive  place  the  average  church  is!"  complains  a  preacher 
in  Philadelphia,  and  the  Pittsburgh  Post,  remarking  that  the 
statement  contains  a  measure  of  truth  which  should  receive 
careful  consideration,  observes  that  money  is  not  ill-spent  on 
beautifying  our  houses  of  worship.  Tho  the  church  occupies 
a  field  different  from  that  taken  up  by  the  movie-house  and  the 
theater,  it  should  be  no  less  clean,  attractive,  and  sanitary.  In 
addition,  "a  church  should  give  some  regard  to  beauty,  not  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  making  it  a  worthy  temple  to  the  Most 
High,  but  also  from  that  of  the  value  of  esthetic  surroundings 
as  an  aid  to  putting  a  congregation  into  a  frame  of  mind  to  make 
the  most  of  the  spiritual  truths  given  them  in  the  services." 
It  is  against  human  nature  to  rise  to  its  height  amid  dismal 
surroundings,  and  "it  is  but  common  sense  that  the  temples 
erected  to  the  worship  of  God  should  be  fitting." 

"To  those  who  argue  that  it  would  be  better  if  the  money 
put  into  adornment  of  churches  were  given  to  the  poor,  it  may  be 
replied  simply  that  while  the  Church  is  constantly  mindful  of 
its  duty  to  the  needy  it  also  has  a  duty  to  maintain  itself  as  an 
inspiring  place  of  worship.  .  .  .  The  point  is  that  the  needs 
of  both  charity  and  the  esthetic  are  to  be  met.  Care  for  the 
"poor  and  likewise  keep  the  churches  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
ideal  of  temples  of  God. 

"No  beautiful  church  is  erected  in  vain.  Even  to  those 
who  may  not  worship  in  it — who  may  see  it  merely  in  passing 
— it  has  the  effect  of  an  inspiring  picture.  It  helps  the  cause  of 
religion  just  as  a  fine  governmental  building  gives  a  good  im- 
pression of  a  nation  or  state.  No  tumble-down  or  musty  building 
gives  a  good  impression.  Thus,  while  it  is  the  words  spoken  in  a 
church  that  count  most,  the  value  of  impressive  surroundings 
as  an  aid  to  tho  inspiration  of  the  services  should  not  be 
overlooked." 


THE  WELLS   HISTORY  AS   RELIGION 

THERE  IS  SO  MUCH  RELIGION  in  Mr.  Wells's 
history  of  the  world  that  a  Methodist  editor  called  it 
appropriate  reading  for  Religious  Book  Week,  and  an 
Episcopalian  weekly  earnestly  recommended  it  for  study  during 
Lent.  But  the  mere  fact  that  Mr.  Wells  makes  much  of  religion 
in  his  history  does  not,  of  course,  mean  that  what  he  says  com- 
mends itself  to  all  leaders  of  religious  thought.  The  historian's 
attempt  to  reduce  Christianity  to  a  few  simple  teachings  which 
might  easily  be  accepted  by  good  Buddhists  and  Confucianists 
and  Mohammedans,  is  not  unnaturally  met  with  praise  by 
Unitarians  and  scorned  by  Catholics.  One  Catholic  writer 
calls  the  treatment  of  Christianity  "ludicrously  inadequate." 
But  Dr.  Samuel  M.  Crothers,  writing  in  The  Christian  Register, 
calls  "The  Outline"  the  most  influential  book  of  religion  among 
recent  publications,  in  which  Mr.  Wells  "states  the  Unitarian 
attitude  toward  Jesus,  without  flinching,"  and  in  which  he  makes 
the  history  of  the  world  "a  plea  for  a  new  and  more  serious 
attempt  on  the  part  of  man  to  direct  his  ways";  "it  is  a  call  for 
repentance."  It  seems  to  the  undenominational  Christian  Work 
(New  York)  that  one  can  forgive  some  omissions  and  imper- 
fections in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  "throughout  these  portly 
volumes  the  author  labors  for  the  enlargement  of  social  relations 
and  the  definite  establishment  of  world-peace."  A  writer 
on  history  who  makes  an  eloquent  call  for  a  great  religious  revival 
to  save  the  world  may  be  expected  to  win  Methodist  applause. 
And  so  Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  declares  in  the  New  York  Christian  Advocate  (Methodist) 
that  the  view-point  of  Wells  is  "essentially,  tho  not  formally, 
Christian";  "there  is  a  veritable  fire  of  Christian  passion  here." 
Bishop  McConnell  considers  Wells  "finely  reverent"  toward  the 
spirit  of  Jesus  and  toward  the  historic  Jesus  himself;  "and 
there  is  no  better  statement  anj'where  of  the  Christian  principle 
of  human  and  world-wide  brotherhood  than  in  this  book." 
The  Wells  history,  says  the  Pittsburgh  Christian  Advocate,  is 
most  certainly  "a  religious  book,"  because  it  is  "a  witness  to 
the  imperative  demand  for  a  world-wide  revival  from  above." 
And  in  support  of  this  statement  the  Methodist  weekly  quotes 
these  sentences  from  the  last  chapter  of  "The  Outline": 

"Out  of  the  trouble  and  tragedy  of  this  present  time  there  may 
emerge  a  moral  and  intellectual  revival,  a  religious  revival,  of  a 
simplicity  and  scope  to  draw  together  men  of  alien  races  and 
now  discrete  traditions  into  one  common  and  sustained  way  of 
living  for  the  world's  service.  .  .  .  Religious  emotion — stript 
of  corruptions  and  freed  from  its  last  priestly  entanglements — 
may  presently  blow  through  life  again  like  a  great  wind,  bursting 
the  doors  and  flinging  open  the  shutters  of  the  individual  life, 
and  making  many  things  possible  and  easy  that  in  these  present 
days  of  exhaustion  seem  almost  too  difficult  to  desire." 

The  most  severe  criticism  of  the  Wellsian  view  of  Christianity 
comes  from  the  Catholics.  We  quote  from  an  article  written  by 
Dr.  Henry  A.  Lappin  for  The  Catholic  World  (New  York): 

"He  refuses  all  interpretation  of  Jesus  Christ  that  would 
transcend  the  limits  of  human  experience.  The  tremendous 
and  unique  claim  of  Christ  upon  the  loyalty  and  submission  of 
mankind,  he  simply  will  not  recognize.  He  misses  the  central 
fact  of  all  pre-Christian  history:  that  it  was  a  divinely  ordained 
preparation  for  the  adorable  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  and 
that  with  the  coming  of  Christ  and  his  Death  upon  the  Cross, 
the  sum  of  human  life  and  human  aspiration  was  instantly 
carried  up  to  a  new  and  infinitely  higher  level;  that,  in  short, 
the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  was  a  unique  and  emphatic 
remedial  intervention.  Believing  Christians  will  passionately 
repudiate  the  whole  temper  and  mind  of  these  chapters.  Reason 
and  common  sense  and  human  experience  reject  them.  Mr. 
Wells's  arguments  will  neither  wear  nor  wash.  Of  the  whole 
exquisitely  beautiful  and  intricately  wrought  yet  sublimely 
simple  structure  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and 
of  the  sacraments,  and  of  the  Divine  Constitution  of  the  Church, 
Mr.  Wells  has  no  faintest  glimmering  of  understanding  or  ap- 
preciation. Far  from  being  Christian,  Mr.  Wells's  optimism  is 
the  shoddiest  sentimentalism." 
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MADE    BY  THE  MAKERS   OF  CAMPBELLS    SOUPS 
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^'T"H  TOMATO  SAUCf 


J- 


Joseph  Campbell  Co 

CAMDEN. N. J.,  U. 

'S. TRADE    MARK    BEGlSTFRt 


Who  likes  tomato  sauce? 

Just  about  everybody!  You  get  the  real 
tomato  tang  in  the  famous  sauce  with  Campbell's 
Beans.  The  best  of  beans  are  slow-cooked  until 
they  are  thoroughly  digestible  and  wholesome. 
Combined  with  theirtomato  sauce,  they  are  so 
delicious  that  the  whole  nation  has  adopted  them 
as  a  staple  article  of  diet.    Economical  good  food. 

2  cans  for  25c 

Except  west  of  Mississippi  River  and  in  Canada 
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CURRENT    -    POETRY 


Unsolicited  contributions  to  this  department  ran  not  be  returned. 


SEVERAL  volumes  of  verse  stand  to 
the  credit  of  "B.  L.  T.,"  whose  career 
and  influence  are  sketched  in  the  depart- 
ment of  "Letters  and  Art."  We  append 
several  specimens  of  his  poetical  composi- 
tions taken  mainly  from  a  column  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  Tribune,  but  also  credited 
to  the  volumes  where  they  may  be  found. 
They  show,  says  the  editor  of  the  selection, 
"his  fine  seriousness  and  quick  response 
to  good  causes,  his  gentleness  toward 
human  weakness,  his  rare  sense  of  beauty 
and  the  distinguished  expression  in  which 
his  thought  and  feeling  took  form." 

INVOCATION 

By  "B.  L.  T." 

O  comic  Spirit,  hovering  overhead. 
With  sage's  brows  and  finely  tempered  smile. 
From  whose  bowed  lips  a  silvery  laugh  is  sped 
At  pedantry,  stupidity,  and  guile — 

So  visioned  by  that  sage  on  whom  you  licnt 
Always  a  look  of  perfect  sympathy. 
Whose  laugh,  like  yours,  was  never  idly  spent — 
Look,  Spirit,  sometimes  fellowly  on  me! 

Instruct  and  guide  me  in  the  gentle  art 
Of  thoughtful  laughter — once  satyric  noise: 
Vouchsafe  to  me,  I  humbly  ask,  some  part. 
However  little  of  your  perfect  poise. 

Keep  me  from  bitterness,  contempt,  and  scorn. 
From  anger,  pride,  impatience,  and  disdain. 
When  I  am  self-deceived  your  smile  shall   warn. 
Your  volleyed  laughter  set  me  right  again. 

Am  I  inspired  to  mirth  or  mockery. 
Grant,   Spirit,   that  it  be  not  overdrawn; 
And  am  I  moved  to  malice,  let  it  be 
Only  "  the  sunny  malice  of  a  faun." 

— From  "Motley  Measures.  " 


SILVER  BIRCHES 

To  M.  C. 
By  "B.  L.  T." 

The  fire-god  with  his  flaming  brand 

Has  passed  tliis  way  and  worked  his  will, 

And  still  the  silver  birches  stand, 
A  ghostly  huddle  on  the  hill. 

But  wraiths  of  birches,  tempest-blown, 

Yet  all  their  glory  is  not  fled. 
I  love  them  for  the  "beauty  flown," 

And  will  not  think  tliat  they  are  dead. 

The  flame  has  scorched,  the  gale  has  bent. 
The  elements  have  had  their  will. 

Yet  all  their  beauty  is  not  spent. 
The  silver  lingers  on  the  hill. 

When  of  our  youth  we  are  bereft. 
We  love,  I  heard  a  woman  say. 

The  chastened  beauty  that  is  left 

When  time  has  worn  the  bloom  away. 

— From  "Motley  Measures. 

SONS  OF  BATTLE 
By  "B.  L.  T." 

Let  us  have  peace,  and  Thy  blessing, 

Lord  of  the  Wind  and  the  Rain, 
When  we  shall  cease  from  oppressing. 

From  all  injustice  refrain; 
When  we  hate  falsehood  and  spurn  it; 

When  we  are  men  among  men. 
Let  us  have  peace  when  we  earn  it — 

Never  an  hour  till  then. 


Let  us  have  rest  in  Thy  garden. 

Lord  of  the  Rock  and  the  Green, 
When  there  is  nothing  to  i>ardon. 

When  we  are  wlutened  and  clean. 
Purge  us  of  skulking  and  treason. 

Help  us  to  put  them  away. 
We  shall  have  rest  in  Thy  season; 

Till  then  the  heat  of  the  fray. 

Let  us  have  peace  in  Thy  pleasure. 

Lord  of  the  Cloud  and  the  Sun; 
Grant  to  us  eons  of  leisure 

When  the  long  battle  is  done. 
Now  we  have  only  begun  it; 

Stead  us! — we  ask  nothing  more. 
Peace — rest — but  not  till  we've  won  it — 

Never  an  hour  before. 

— From  "A  Line.o'  Verse  or  Two." 

A  BALLADE  OF  SPRING'S  UNREST 

By  "B.  L.  T." 

Up  in  the  woodland  where  Spring 
Comes  as  a  laggard,  the  breeze 
Whispers  the  pines  that  the  King, 
Fallen,  has  yielded  the  keys 
To  his  White  Palace  and  flees 
Northward  o'er  mountain  and  dale. 
Speed  then  the  hour  that  frees! 
Ho,  for  the  pack  and  the  trail! 

Northward  my  fancy  takes  wing. 
Restless  am  I,  ill  at  ease. 
Pleasures  the  city  can  bring 
Lose  now  their  power  to  please. 
Barren,  all  barren,  are  these. 
Town  life's  a  tedious  tale; 
That  cup  is  drained  to  the  lees — 
Ho.  for  the  pack  and  the  trail! 

Ho,  for  the  morning  I  sling 
Pack  at  my  back,  and  with  knees 
Brushing  a  thoroughfare,  fling 
Into  the  green  mysteries: 
One  with  the  birds  and  the  bees. 
One  with  the  squirrel  and  quail. 
Night,  and  the  stream's  melodies — 
Ho,  for  the  pack  and  the  trail! 

l'envoi 

Pictures  and  music  and  teas. 
Theaters — books  even — stale. 
Ho,  for  the  smell  of  the  trees! 
Ho,  for  the  pack  and  the  trail! 

— From  "A  Line  o'  Verse  or  Two. 


One  more  of  his  poems  shows  the  homely 
nature  of  his  innermost  feelings.  It  ap- 
peared in  his  column  on  October  27,  1917, 
and  was  prefaced  thus: 

When  the  wounded  in  hospital  came  to  die, 
said  a  British  officer,  their  last  request  in  many 
cases  was  for  the  prayer,  "Now  I  lay  me  down 
to  sleep." 

SUNDOWN 

By  "B.  L.  T." 

When  my  sun  of  life  is  low. 
When  the  dewy  shadows  creep, 

Say  for  me  before  I  go, , 

"Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep." 

I  am  at  the  journey's  end, 
I  have  sown  and  I  must  reap; 

There  are  no  more  ways  to  mend — 
Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep. 

Nothing  more  to  doxibt  or  dare. 
Nothing  more  to  give  or  keep; 

Say  for  me  the  children's  prayer, 
"Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep." 

Who  has  learned  along  the  way — 
Primrose  path  or  stony  steep — 


More  of  wi.sdom  than  to  say, 
"  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep." 

What  have  you  more  wi.se  to  tell 
When  the  shadows  round  me  creep. 

All  is  over,  all  is  well.   .   .   . 
Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep. 


Something  of  a  competitor  with 
Leonardo's  '-'Mona  Lisa"  seems  this  por- 
trait which  Clive  Bell  has  sketched  in 
The  Nation  and  Athenoeum.  She  is  a 
woman  upon  whom  all  the  inheritances  of 
a  sophisticated  world  have  come,  and  the 
eyelids  are  a  little  cynical: 

THE  LAST  INFIRMITY 

By  Clive  Bell 

Then  tell  me  this,  how  must  I  praise  you,  dear 
And  desperate  doubter  of  all  pleasant  things — 
Infidel  to  yourself — who  neitlier  clear. 
Untroubled  truth,   nor  checkered  flatteries. 
Nor  love's  tried  tales  and  trusted  sorceries. 
Will  hear? 

In  vain  tlie  throstle  .sings, 
Roses  are  red  in  vain,  and  sunlight  fair: 
For  all  that  amorous  armory  of  words, 
Which  poets  forge  themselves  from  ecstasy. 
For  all  youth's   imcontrived  niaiseries. 
Melodious  similes  of  flowers  and  birds. 
For  well-found  compliment  or  unfeigned  prayer. 
You  do  not  care. 

You  are  the  last  word  of  a  thousand  years. 
Fine  fleur  of  Europe's  slow  civihty; 
And  subtlest  product  of  her  ceaseless  toils 
The  middle  ages'  mystic  gaiety. 
The  gorgeous  lubris   of  Italian  dawn. 
The  slow  maturing  vintage  of  its  spoils, 
What  Titian  dreamed  of,  what  Velasquez  guessed, 
RambouUIet  played  with,  Versailles  half  exprest 
You  are  the  heir  to:  and  to  you  have  gone 
Voltaire's  thin  smiles  and  Prevost's  prettiest  tears. 

Listen!     You  are  that  mystery. 
That  still  Ufe  that  just  lies 
Below  the  surface.      Sometimes  you'd  surmise. 
So  smooth,  so  silently,  the  stream  goes  by. 
That  it  were  dead:  but,  peering  past  the  brink. 
An  inch  below  the  glass  you  catch  a  wink, 
A  twist,  the  thrilling  sense  of  flow. 
And  there!     And  there!     And  see  the  green  weeds 

blow 
And  strain  against  the  strong,  subaqueous  wind. 
So,  just  beneath  that  faint,  diaphanous  snow. 
Your  skin,  it  flutters  pulsewise:  now  behind 
That  bright  brown   eye   stays  frozen:   now   afar 
Mocks  the  dull  inquisition  that  would  know 
What  life  is,  what  you  are. 


An  overmodest  versifier  drops  this 
anonymously  into  the  columns  of  The 
Westminster  Gazette  (London),  and  we 
have  no  one  to  thank: 

DUSK 

The  red  sun  dips.     Long  shadows  grow 

To  one  rich  gloom  as  homeward  go 

The  scuttling  hares;  whose  white  tails  gash 

The  dark  green  banks  where  by  they  flash. 

Old  neighbor  horse  lends  his  rough  tongue 

And  licks  a  dozing  mare.     Nigh  sung 

Is  the  last  lullaby  of  birds — 

A  dreamy  song  of  nonsense-words. 

And  sleepily  I  seek  my  home. 
Who  ask  from  day's  distemper  some 
Dear  refuge  at  the  dusk  of  night, 
Still  haven  from  harsh  seas  of  light   .   .  . 
Tired  senses  all  to  sleep  are  curled, 
Their  doors  fast  shut  upon  the  world: 
And  friendly  stars  like  tapers  shine 
With  guardian  light  on  me  and  mine. 
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Hosiery— The  Most  Important  Detail  of  Dress  Today 

7N  these  days  of  ankles  on  display,  it's  rather  nice  to  display  one's 
C^   ankles — provided,  of  course,  that  the  hose  are  Holeproof. 

Elegant,  lustrous  appearance  and  fine  texture  mark  Holeproof  as 
the  hose  of  style  and  refinement — and  it  is  famous  for  its  wonderful 
wearing  qualities.  The  new  spring  colors  in  staple  and  fancy  styles 
in  Pure  Silk,  in  Silk  Faced,  and  in  Lisles,  for  men  and  women,  are 
now  being  shown  by  leading  stores  everywhere. 


Noleproof 

.Hosiery 


This  trade-mark 

identifies 

the  genuine 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write 
for  illustrated  booklet  and  price  list 

HOLEPROOF    HOSIERY  COMPANY,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Holeproof  Hosiery  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  London,  Ont. 


PROBLEMS  '  OF  -  DEMOCRACY 

Prepared  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  and  especially  designed  for  School  use 


I 


THE   COUNTRY  PROBLEM 


NOT  LONG  AGO  a  well-known  traveler  and  writer  was 
being  shown  through  the  immense  Capitol  building  of  a 
Middle- Western  State.  "Just  see  the  great  army  of 
officials  we  emploj',"  said  his  guide;  "every  man  of  them  was 
born  on  a  farm."  And  then  the  visitor  was  shown  through  a 
quarter  of  the  city  where  "you  can  go  a  mile  and  see  only  the 
homes  of  retired  farmers."  Quoth  the  guide,  "This  is  a  won- 
derful farming  State." 

Doubtless!  And  yet  boys  on  its  farms  dream  of  jobs  in  town, 
and  old  folks  on  its  farms  dream  of  homes  in  town,  and,  as  soon 
as  they  can  arrange  it,  hire  somebody  else  to  run  the  farm,  and 
move  away.  In  less  "wonderful"  farming  Slates,  meanwhile, 
you  occasionally  see  farms  abandoned  outright,  but  even  the 
custom  of  farming  by  proxy  is  deplorable.  In  "The  Country 
liife  Movement,"  Mr.  L.  H.  Bailey  observes,  "Farming  by  proxy 
or  by  any  absentee  method  is  as  disastrous  in  the  long  run  as  the 
doing  of  any  other  business  by  proxy.  I  hold  that  it  is  essential 
that  the  very  best  people  live  actually  on  the  land.  The  crops 
are  there.  The  live  stock  is  there.  The  machinery  is  there. 
All  the  investment  is  in  the  place  itself.  If  this  business  is  to  be 
most  effective,  a  good  man  must  be  constantly  with  it  and 
manage  it.  A  farm  is  not  like  a  store  or  a  factory  that  is  shut 
up  at  night  and  on  Sunday'.  The  more  difficult  and  complex 
the  farming  business  becomes,  the  greater  wiU  be  the  necessity 
that  a  good  man  remain  with  it." 

He  is  emphatic  on  that  point.  "  The  fundamental  need,"  he 
declares,  "is  to  place  effectively  educated  men  and  women  in 
the  open  country.  All  else  depends  on  this.  No  formal  means 
can  be  of  any  permanent  avail  until  men  and  women  of  vision 
and  with  trained  minds  are  at  hand  to  work  out  the  plans  in  an 
orderly  way.  Agriculture  is  now  a  school  subject.  It  is  recog- 
nized to  be  such  by  State  syllabi,  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
in  the  minds  of  most  school  men.  It  is  finding  its  way  into 
high  schools  and  other  schools  here  and  there."  But  do  the 
young  folk  thus  trained  return  to  the  open  country?  Does 
farming  pay?  Is  life  in  the  open  eountrj'  attractive?  "There 
has  never  been  a  time  when  farming  as  a  whole  has  been  so 
prosperous  as  now,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  are  hard- 
ships -in  many  regions.  Formerly  a  college  man  going  back  to 
the  farm  was  likely  to  be  the  subject  of  distrust  and  even  ridicule. 
This  attitude  is  passing  very  rapidly  in  the  good  rural  regions." 
However,  "the  recreative  life  of  the  country  community  greatly 
needs  to  be  stimulated.  Not  only  games  and  recreation  days 
need  to  be  encouraged,  but  the  spirit  of  relief  from  continuous 
and  deadening  toil  must  be  encouraged.  The  country  popula- 
tion needs  to  be  livened  up." 

In  the  open  country,  social  life  centers  mainly  in  the  church. 
But  too  often  the  church  itself  declines.  In  an  article  on  "The 
Rediscovery  of  the  Village  Church,"  in  the  Homiletic  Review, 
Rev.  William  H.  Leach  observes,  "Outside  the  average  American 
village  there  is  a  pagan  belt  of  agriculturists.  From  the  dozens 
of  farming  families  but  a  few  are  ever  reached  by  the  Church. 
I  have  officiated  at  funerals  in  this  belt  when  there  were  fifty  or 
seventy-five  present.  They  are  prosperous-looking  men  and 
presumably  good  farmers,  but  they  are  not  interested  in  the 
Church.  As  a  rule,  the  village  church  has  no  definite  program 
with  whi'-h  to  break  into  this  belt  and  carry  its  message." 

But  back  of  these  tiny  churches  stand  the  more  vigorous 
churches  of  little  towns,  and  those  little  towns  have  stiU  other 
institutions  which,  once  made  aware  of  their  opportunities, 
might  do  much  for  this  "pagan  belt."  In  his  admirable  book, 
"The  Little  Town,"  Mr.  Harlan  Paul  Douglass  devotes  a 
chapter  to  "The  Town's  Country."  Says  Mr.  Douglass,  "The 
town's  country  is  the  area  which  trades  with,  it;  which  makes 
common  cause  with  it  in  buying  and  selling,  in  credit  and  trans- 
portation facilities.  Its  typical  functionaries  are  the  retail 
merchant,  the  middleman — who  takes  the  farmer's  produce 
and  turns  it  over  to  the  city  for  consumption — the  banker,  the 
postmaster,  and  the  railway  and  express  agents." 


Moreover,  "the  town's  country  is  the  area  which  comes  to 
it  for  play,  education,  and  worship.  Here  are  the  country's 
moving  pictures,  its  baseball  diamonds,  and  its  Chautauquas. 
The  country's  high  schools  are  ordinarily  here,  and  most  of  its 
ministers  of  religion  live  here,  tho  many  of  them  would  do  better 
in  immediate  neighborhood  to  the  farmer  whose  religious  life 
they  interpret.  Here,  tho  the  farmer  may  not  directly  share  in 
them,  are  those  social  groups  and  activities  which  he  imitates 
and  envies.  The  Uttle  town  is  his  school  of  fashion  and  social 
propriety.  Most  of  the  social  organizations  to  which  he  may 
belong  center  here." 

As  our  little  towns  become  more  interesting  (many  forces  now 
at  work  tend  to  make  them  so),  the  "town's  country"  round 
about  them  ■ndll  become  more  interesting  also,  and  there  are 
evidences  that  the  little  towns  are  beginning  to  feel  that 
they  have  a  duty  toward  the  farming  people  upon  whose  well- 
being,  to  a  considerable  extent,  depends  their  own;  more 
and  more,  we  shall  see  the  little  town's  organizations — its 
churches  especially — consider  the  farmer  and  his  needs.  Chief 
among  those  needs  is  that  of  recreation.  All  writers  on  country 
life  recognize  it.  For  example.  Dr.  Warren  H.  Wilson  -wTites 
in  Volume  V  of  the  Publications  of  the  American  Sociological 
Society: 

"Allowing  for  some  exceptions,  not  too  numerous,  it  may  be 
said  that  throughout  the  prosperous  and  productive  farming 
regions  of  the  United  States,  which  have  been  settled  for  fifty 
years,  community  life  has  disappeared.  There  is  no  play  for 
the  children;  there  is  no  recreation  for  the  young  people;  there 
is  not  in  a  weak  community  that  satisfaction  of  social  instinct 
which  makes  it  'a  good  place  to  live  in.'  Time  was  in  New 
England  and  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  when  there  was  a 
community  to  which  every  farmer  belonged  with  some  pleasure 
and  pride.  The  absence  of  community  life  through  these  regions 
expresses  to-day  what  one  man  caUs  '  the  intolerable  condition  of 
country  Ufe.'" 

In  almost  every  other  respect,  life  in  the  open  country  has 
improved.  It  is  an  easier  life.  Gone  are  the  days  when  the 
farmer's  wife  churned,  spun,  wove,  dyed,  made  clothes  for  a 
family  of  twelve,  and  wound  up  in  the  insane  asylum.  It  is  a 
more  successful  life.  Rotation  of  crops,  analysis  of  soils, 
scientific  warfare  upon  pests,  the  use  of  farm  machinery,  the 
adoption  of  special  methods  such  as  intensive  farming,  dry 
farming,  and  the  rest,  and  the  organization  of  "cooperatives" 
and  of  political  parties  here  and  there  have  gained  many  an 
advantage;  to-daj',  no  one  laughs  at  the  farmer's  ambition  to 
get  rich;  frequently  he  does  get  rich.  And  it  is  a  less  isolated 
life.  Telephones,  trolley-cars,  and  automobiles  have  greatly 
relieved  loneliness.  But  no  one  pretends  that  it  is  a  joUier  life. 
It  must  be  made  jollier  or  we  shaU.  see  more  and  more  farms 
abandoned  or  farmed  by  proxy  and  more  and  more  farm  people 
mo\'ing  to  the  city.  If  we  are  to  "place  effectively  educated 
men  and  women  in  the  open  country,"  men  and  women  "of 
vision  and  with  trained  minds" — if  we  are  to  place  them  there 
and  keep  them  there,  we  must  promise  them  not  only  prosperity, 
but  a  jo-vial,  sociable,  merry  existence  which  they  will  honestly 
prefer  to  Ufe  in  town. 

There  is  now  a  considerable  array  of  books  and  pamphlets 
explaining  how  this  can  be  done  and  how,  in  certain  farming 
communities,  it  has  already  begn  done.  Henry  S.  Curtis  -Bnites 
of  "Play  and  Recreation  for  the  Open  Country,"  Raymond  G. 
Bressler  describes  "Games  for  the  Country,"  a  magazine  called 
The  Playground  deals  constantly  with  subjects  pertaining  to 
rural  recreation,  and  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  publishes 
Clarence  Arthur  Perry's  "Community  Center  Activities,"  while 
a  booklet,  "Rural  and  SmaU  Community  Recreation,"  bears  the 
imprint  of  Community  Service.  Among  the  various  suggestions 
offered  by  Mr.  Bailey,  we  find  hints  toward  a  jollier  country 
fair:  "I  should  give  much  attention  to  good  games  and  sports, 
and  I  should  have  these  cooperative  between  schools  and  other 
organizations.  I  should  introduce  good  contests  of  all  kinds. 
I  should  fiU  the  fair  vnth.  good  fun  and  frolic.  I  should  want 
to  see  some  good  pageants  and  dramatic  efforts  founded  on  the 
industries,  history,  or  traditions  of  the  region.  In  the  old  days 
of  the  school  'exhibition'  something  of  this  spirit  prevailed. 
It  was  manifest  in  the  old  '  sewing  bees'  and  also  in  the  'lyceum.' " 
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Aberthaw  Construction  Company 

Contracting  Enoineers 

27  SCnOOl  MKCCT  BOSTON 


Augaet   fiO,    19S0. 


BuT«tt  Coopan/, 

96  irtodtll   St., 

Boitoo,   UaS9. 

CfOOtl«B«o: 

It   has  bosQ   the  good   fortoo*  of 
iBSHTHiW   Co  earT*  olloots  whose  reooi^nltloD 
of  qcallty  oDooora^ed   the  polloy  of  TialDtaln- 
iDg  highest  standards   Id  ooostrDotloos. 

In  falfllfflsot  of  this  polio/  w« 
bsTe  been  greatly  assisted  by  oar  ears  rellaiio* 
apon  the  oiiTarylDg  grade  of  oertalo  balldlng 
Baterl&lB,    -  amoog  thea  those  of  Che  Barrett 
Coopany.        Therefore,   wheooTer  possible,    we 
itaTs  ased  the  Barrett  Speoiflofttloo  roof. 

Tottra' Tsry  trulj, 

ABERTHAff  COR5TBUCTI01I  OOUPIHT 


Bonded  for  20  and  10   Years 


:rSFPI 


Ultimate  Roof  Economy — 

PIONEER  exponents  of  the  "Cost 
Plus"  system,  the  great  Aberthaw 
Construction  Company  of  Boston,  Mass., 
have  for  years  refused  to  undertake  work 
on  a  competitive  price  basis.  For  they  be- 
heve  that  ultimate  economy  is  far  more 
important  than  any  small  saving  in  first 
cost  that  might  result  from  employing 
inferior  materials  and  methods. 

Like  all  leading  construction  compa- 
nies, Aberthaw  knows  that  Barrett  Speci- 
fication Roofs  are  the  most  durable,  the 
most  economical  for  all  permanent  flat- 
roofed  buildings.  The  Barrett  Specifica- 
tion insures  the  use  of  roofing  materials  of 
uniformly  high  quality,  applied  in  proper 
quantities  and  by  approved  methods. 

The  Barrett  Specification  Type  "AA" 
20- Year  Bonded  Roof  represents  the 
most  permanent  roof  covering  it  is 
possible  to  construct,  and  while  we  bond 
it  for  20  years  only,  we  can  name  many 
roofs  of  this  type  that  have  been  in 
service  over  40  years  and  are  still  in  good 
condition. 

Where  the  character  of  the  building 
does  not  justify  a  roof  of  such  extreme 
length  of  service  we  recommend  the 
Barrett  Specification  Type  "A"  Roof 
bonded  for  10  years.  Both  roofs  are  built 
of  the  same  high  grade  materials,  the 
only  difference  being  in  the  quantity  used. 

Before  specifying  or  closing  contract 
for  a  Barrett  Specification  Bonded  Roof, 
be  sure  to  read  carefully  all  the  stipula- 
tions in  the  specifications. 

Fidl  details  regarding  these  Bonded  Roofs  and  copies 
of  the  Barrett  Specifications  sent  free  on  request 


...ilLia 


InlernatioHdl  Textile  Co,, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  Roofer;  C. 
C.  Boslu'ick,  Hartford,  Conn. 


~i« 


Internalional  Textile  Co., 
Bridge  port, Conn.  Roofer:  C. 
G.  Boslwick,  Hartford.  Conn. 


American  Thread  Co.,  Fall 
River,  Mass.  Roofer:  C.  G. 
Boslwick,    Hartford,    Conn. 


B.  C.  Ames  Co.,  Waltham, 
Mass.  Roofer:  J.  P.  Mackey, 
Brookline,  Mass. 


Matlatuck  Mfg.  Co.,  Water- 
bury,  Conn.  Roofer;  C.  G. 
Boslwick,   Hartford,   Conn. 


Waterbury  Mfg.  Co.,  Water- 
bury,  Conn.  Roofer:  J.  K. 
Smith,   Waterbury,  Conn. 


Torrington  Mfg.  Co.,  Torringlon, 
Conn.  Roofer:  C.  G.  Boslwick, 
Hartford,  Conn. 
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Radium 
Luminous  Material 


UNDARK  Is  used  on  numerous 

articles,    of  which  the   following 

are  the  most  important 


Watches 

Clocks 

Flashlights 

Pull-Chain  Pendants 

Push-Button  Switches 

Flip  Switches 

Door  Bells 

Tile  House  Numbers 

Ships'  Compasses 

Sportsmen's  Compasses 

Locks 

Safe  Combinations 


Gasoline  Gauges 

Speedometers 

Steam  and  Pressure  Gauges 

Revolver  Sights 

Telephone  Mouthpiece 

Fire  Extinguishers 

Mine  Signs 

Women's  Felt  Slippers 

Fish  Bait 

Theatre  Seat  Numbers 

Hospital  Call  Bells 

Poison  Indicators 


Names  of  the  makers  of  these 
furnished  upon  request 


'/  ^ant  that  on  mine' 


A  tiny  Undark  locator  safeguards  you  in  the  worried,  hurried 
moments  of  a  midnight  emergency. 

On  house  numbers,  electric  switch  buttons  and  pull-chain  pendants, 
it  guides  you  unerringly  even  in  utter  darkness. 

Undark  on  watch  and  clock  dials  is  a  convenience  that  everyone 
recognizes.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  almost  every  dial  will 
be  given  this  24-hour  serviceability. 

UNDARK  doesn't  get  dark  in  the  dark 

It  contains  real  radium  and  keeps  glowing  for  years,  and  tne  name 
Undark  is  trade-marked,  as  a  uniform  quality  guide  to  both  manufac- 
turers and  consumers. 

We  are  miners  and  refiners  of  radium-bearing  ore,  the  pioneer  manu- 
facturers of  radium  luminous  material  in  this  country  and  the  largest 
in  the  world. 

Undark  can  be  successfully  applied  by  manufacturers  in  their  own 
plants.  It  is  a  simple  process.  We  will  instruct  operators  and  organize 
the  work  for  you.     Write  for  details. 

For  those  who  uish  to  illuminate  articles  in  the  home  with  XJnDARK  and 
for  manufacturers  it  ho  desire  to  experiment  with  JJND/IRK,  ue  offer  the 
Undark  Radium  Illuminating  Set  at  $^.00.  When  ordering,  kindly  enclose 
check  or 'money  order  and  state  class  of   work  in  which  you  arc  interested. 

RADIUM  LUMINOUS  MATERIAL  CORPORATION 

58  Pine  Street,   New  York  City 
Factories:  Orange,  N.  J.  Mines:  Colorado  and  Utah 

Trade  Mark  Name  Undark  Reg.  Applied  For 


A   BRITISH   SPY   AIMONG   THE   BOLSIIEVIKI 


TERRORISM,  TORTURE,  AND  VIOLENT  DEATH 
playod  a  largo  part  in  tlu'  ("%t>ry-day  lifo  of  th(>  Russian 
conununities  that  Sir  Paul  Dukos,  a  British  spy,  has 
latelj'  returned  from  investigating.  Nevertheless,  so  firmly  is 
the  iron  hand  of  the  Soviet  Government  fastened  upon  the  lives 
of  the  Russian  people,  he 
says,  that  the  stability  of 
the  present  regime  may  be 
compared  to  the  terror-en- 
forced stability  under  the 
Czars.  It  is  with  this  Gov- 
ernment that  Great  Britain 
has  lately  decided  to  resume 
business  relations,  and  it 
seems  not  improbable  that 
Dukes's  report  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  that  de- 
cision. He  brings  back  to 
the  civilized  world  a  sharp 
reminder,  however,  that 
even  tho  the  world  decides 
to  do  business  with  Russia 
under  the  tyranny  of  the 
Soviets  as  it  formerly  was 
glad  to  do  when  the  country 
was  under  the  tyranny  of 
the  Czars,  the  nature  of  the 
Bolshevik  Government  re- 
mains much  the  same. 

"One  of  the  most  fasci- 
nating chapters  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion," a  -miter  in  the  New 
York  Tribune  calls  the  ad- 
ventures of  Dukes.  The 
young  Englishman,  stiU 
only  in  his  thirties  and  but  lately  knighted  in  recognition  of  his 
sersdees  to  the  British  Government,  lived  for  eighteen  months  in 
Petrograd,  Moscow,  and  other  Russian  centers,  posed  as  an 
official  of  the  Extraordinary  Commission,  worked  in  a  munitions- 
factory,  joined  the  "Red"  Army,  and  ran  an  extensive  intelli- 
gence service  for  his  Government.  The  Tribune  writer,  Joseph 
Shaplen,  who  interviewed  Dukes  on  his  recent  visit  to  New 
York,  gives  some  of  his  general  credentials  as  follows: 

Dukes  has  been  outlawed  by  the  Bolshevik  Government,  and 
the  agents  of  the  notorious  Extraordinary  Commission,  maddened 
by  their  inability  to  effect  his  capture,  have  finally  issued  a 
decree  permitting  any  Russian  citizen  catching  Dukes  on  Soviet 
territory  to  shoot  him  on  the  spot.  He  was  accused  by  the 
Bolshevik  authorities  of  being  personally  responsible  for  many 
disorders  and  uprisings  in  Soviet  Russia  and  of  being  the  head 
of  the  counter-revolutionary  conspiracies  which  have  given  the 
Bolsheviki  so  much  trouble  within  the  last  two  years. 

Dukes  denies  emphatically  that  he  ever  engaged  in  any  con- 
spiracies against  the  Bolshe\ak  Government  and  says  that  his 
entire  activity  in  Russia  was  confined  to  gathering  information. 

A  member  of  a  distinguished  British  family,  Dukes  was 
\drtually  brought  up  in  Russia.  He  lived  there  for  twelve  years, 
studied  at  one  of  the  Russian  universities,  and  after  a  course  in 
the  Petrograd  Conservatoire  became  assistant  to  the  director 
of  the  celebrated  Marinsky  Theater.  He  speaks  and  writes 
Russian  fluently. 

After  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1914,  Dukes  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Anglo-Russian  commission  and  served  with  great 
credit  during  the  war.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in 
1917,   Dukes,   who   had   close   connections  with   revolutionary 


Courtesy  of  the  New  York  *'  Tribune." 

AS  HIMSELF  AND  AS  A  CHEERFUL  BOLSHEVIK. 

Sir  Paul  Dukes,  of  the  British  Secret  Service,  spent  much  time  in  intimate 
association  with  the  present  rulers  of  Russia,  in  spite  of  an  official  recom- 
mendation that  he  be  sliot  on  sight.  The  missing  tooth,  conspicuous  in  his 
Bolshevili  malie-up,  could  be  replaced  whenever  he  needed  to  change  his  loolcs. 


circles  in  the  Russian  capital,  joined  tho  rebellion  and  par- 
ticipated in  tlio  stn>(>t-liglititig  wiiicli  r(>sulto(l  in  i]w  overthrow 
of  the  Czar. 

Bitterly  opposed  to  tlu'  l^oisheviki  and  regarding  thorn  as  the 
real  countor-rovohitionists,  Dukes  ^•ol^lntoo^o(l  to  go  into  Soviet 
Russia  in  November,  1918,  after  lu>  had  already  left  the  country, 

and  take  charge  of  tho 
Britisji  Intelligence  Service. 
This  was  soon  after  the 
murder  of  Captain  Cromie, 
the  naval  attache  of  tho 
British  Embassy  in  Petro- 
grad, by  the  Bolsheviki. 
His  offer  was  accepted  bj' 
the  authorities  in  London. 

Dukes  entered  Russia 
by  way  of  the  Finnish 
frontier  in  November,  1918. 
He  found  many  Ru.ssians  of 
all  qualities,  from  high  offi- 
cials in  the  .  overnment 
and  officers  iu  tne  army  to 
boarding-house  keepers  and 
munitions-workers,  who  be- 
lieved as  he  did  about  the 
Bolsheviki  and  were  glad  to 
help  him.  A  friend  and 
colleague  of  his  was  cap- 
tured and  shot.  Dukes  him- 
self had  enough  hairbreadth 
escapes  to  fit  out  several 
movie  dramas.  These  para- 
graphs, headed  "An  Expert 
at  Fits,"  throw  a  sidelight 
on  his  cleverness  at  escaping 
detection: 

"  In  an  emergency  I  some- 
times produced  a  'fit.'  I 
practised  'fits'  and  became  quite  expert. 

"On  one  occasion,  overtaken  by  a  search,  I  had  such  a  'fit' 
that  the  investigator  from  Gorochovaya  Dva  (Extraordinary 
Commission),  who  was  conducting  operations,  would  not  have 
let  his  men  touch  me  with  a  ten-foot  pole.  My  host  was  arrested 
on  the  charge  of  having  had  an  interview  with  an  Englishman 
masquerading  as  a  Russian  three  months  before.  I  often 
wondered  what  the  investigator  would  have  said  had  he  been 
told  subsequently  that  while  he  was  searching  the  study  the 
'Englishman'  was  in  the  next  room  burr.ing  a  couple  of  passports 
with  different  names,  but  with  the  same  photogi'aphs,  and  hiding 
the  ashes  up  the  chimney. 

"A  brazen  show  of  self-confidence  was  the  best  security  at 
such  moments.  The  person  just  mentioned  as  arrested  on  my 
account  got  off  a  few  days  later  by  an  extraordinary  display  of 
audacity,  outwitting  even  Gorochovaya  Dva.  I  confess  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  love  to  plunge  into  any  hazardous  enter- 
prise just  for  the  fun  of  it.  In  many  a  tight  corner  I  was  really 
shaking  in  my  boots,  altho  I  managed  to  keep  those  articles 
firmly  on  the  ground  and  maintain  an  attitude  of  self-possession. 
A  laugh  at  such  moments  serves  well.  A  look  of  imbecility  is  at 
times  an  aid,  too. 

"I  once  entered  a  house  the  door  of  which  was  unguarded, 
intending  to  let  myself  in  by  a  key  to  a  flat  on  the  first  floor. 
In  the  hall  I  heard  a  curious  commotion  and  jingling  of  keys 
just  above.  I  knew  the  flat  was  empty  and  realized  at  once  that  a 
search  was  on.  The  guard  had  not  yet  been  placed  at  the  front 
entrance.  I  tiptoed  out  of  that  hall  about  as  quickly  as  I  ever  tip- 
toed in  my  life.  But  the  floor  tiling  was  loose  and  rattled.  A 
pair  of  heavy  boots  came  charging  down  the  stairs  after  me  like 
a  ton  of  bricks,  and  just  as  I  emerged  into  the  street  a  big,  brutal- 
looking  fellow  held  me  up  ^'s^th  a  revolver. 
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" '  Stop ! '  he  shouted.    '  Whom  do  you  want? ' 

"I  looked  up  innocently  at  the  lintel. 

"'Ah!' I  said, 'all  right.  This,  1  see,  is  No.  19.  I  am  looking 
for  No.  17.' 

"My  long,  straggling  hair,  shaggy  beard,  blue  spectacles,  and 
face  contorted  in  a  nervous  grin  must  have  given  me  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  utter  imbecile.  I  Umped  off  like  a  cripple.  The 
man  glared  at  me  very  hard,  lowered  his  revolver,  and  let  me  go." 

A  great  deal  of  his  time  was  devoted  by  Dukes  to  the  study 

of  the  machinery  and  operation  of  the  Extraordinary  Commission. 

He  found  conditions  as  to  terrorism  rather  worse  than  they  had 

been  under  the  Czar.     "  Investigators  "  are  everywhere,  we  are 

told: 

The  general  public  class  these  investigators  quite  simply  as 
good  or  bad,  the  first  being  those  who  are  human  enough  to  take 
a  bribe  and  let  their  victim  go,  and  the  second  being  those  who 
show  no  mercy.  When  any  one  is  arrested  the  first  thing  his 
friends  do  is  to  find  out  which  investigator  is  entrusted  with  the 
case.  If  he  is  of  the  second  class  hope  is  given  up  at  once.  If 
the  investigator  in  question  is  found  to  be  "good"  the  victim 
is  considered  lucky,  and  means  are  taken  to  find  out  what  the 
investigator's  price  is.  The  usual  procedure  of  such  an  in- 
vestigator is  to  put  the  victim  through  the  usual  interrogation, 
but  to  ask  only  such  questions  as  the  victim  is  certain  to  answer 
satisfactorily.  The  investigator  then  reports  to  the  council 
that  he  had  found  no  incriminating  evidence,  and  it  is  up  to  the 
council  to  render  the  final  verdict. 

In  case  the  authorities  feel  that  the  victim  was  really  guilty 
of  acts  of  "counter-revolution,"  methods  of  torture  are  applied 
to  elicit  the  desired  information.     Dukes  is  quoted: 

"When  I  was  in  the  Communist  party  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  a  commissar  who  boasted  of  his  connection  with  Gorochovaya 
Dva,  where  he  was  an  investigator.  Two  of  my  assistants, 
having  obtained  a  bottle  of  vodka  one  day,  got  him  drunk  and 
persuaded  him  to  tell  some  of  the  methods  of  the  Gorochovaya  Dva. 
He  said  that  in  case  the  authorities  felt  that  a  victim  was  con- 
cealing something  from  them  they  would  apply  methods  of 
torture.  The  torture  consisted  in  the  rapid  and  consistent 
firing  of  revolvers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  of  interrogation, 
the  feeding  of  a  prisoner  for  days  on  nothing  but  salt  herrings, 
but  refusing  tq  give  him  water  to  drink,  flogging,  and  the  ap- 
plication of, red-hot  needles  to  the  quick  of  the  fingers, 

"'It  got  so  on  my  nerves,'  said  this  Communist  testily,  'that 
I  gave  up  that  job  and  became  a  professional  agitator.' 

"It  was  as  a  professional  agitator  that  I  knew  this  neophyte 
of  Bolshevism. 

"During  strikes  the  Extraordinary  Commission  sends  agents 
into  the  factories  to  detect  the  strike-leaders,  and  at  election  time 
a  strict  watch  is  kept  upon  the  workers  to  mark  such  as  do  not 
vote  for  the  Communist  candidates." 

Dukes  was  present  as  an  invited  guest  at  a'special  meeting 
of  the  Petrograd  Soviet.  The  attitude  taken  toward  the  anti- 
Bolsheviki,  the  few  who  managed  to  get  into  the  Assembly,  is 
indicated,  we  are  told,  by  this  quotation  from  a  speech  made 
by  Zinovieff,  the  president: 

"Attempts  have  been  made,"  he  proceeded,  "to  stop  work 
in  the* factories.  Spies  of  the  Entente  and  other  'White'  Guard 
agents  have  penetrated  to  the  workshops  and  misled  a  number 
of  men,  but  we  will  root  them  out.  We  will  suppress  merci- 
lessly every  effort  to  discredit  the  Soviet  power. 

"To-day  there  have  been  two  meetings  in  this  hall,  at  both 
of  which  resolutions  were  passed  to  support  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. I  know,"  continued  Zinovieff,  addressing  the  non- 
party members,  "that  among  you  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
blackguards,  Mensheviki,  and  Socialist  Revolutionists,  but  don't 
fear,  we  shall  find  you  and  shoot  you.  It  is  perhaps  a  good  thing 
you  have  got  into  the  Soviet,  for  we  shall  catch  you  easier. 
We  are  willing  to  work  with  you  if  you  will  stand  by  the  Soviet 
Government,  but  say  straight  out.  Are  you  for  us  or  against  us?" 

The  "Red"  Armj'  is  now,  says  the  ex-spy,  in  very  much  the 
same  state  of  morale  as  when,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Bolshevik 
revolution,  everybody  decided  to  go  home  and  leave  the  Ger- 
mans in  possession  of  the  field.  ' '  They  want  to  go  home.  That's 
all.  They  don't  care  what  happens,"  Dukes  is  quoted.  "They 
just  want  to  go  home  and  till  the  land."  There's  one  great 
difference,  however.  At  that  earlier  time,  desertion  was  en- 
couraged by  the  Bolsheviki.  "This  time  there  is  iron  discipline 
and  merciless  terror  to  hold  them  back."  The  story  of  the 
British  spy's  enlistment  in  the  army,  as  told  by  himself,  has  a 


touch   of  humor  mixed  in  with   the  tragedy  and  misery   that 
he  found: 

"At  the  beginning  of  May,  1919,  I  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in  a 
regiment  of  a  friend  of  the  manager  of  my  works,  who,  altho 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Bolsheviki,  gained  their  favor  by  blowing 
up  the  wrong  bridges  when  Yudenitch  advanced  on  Petrograd. 
My  commander  intended  to  blow  up  the  retreat  of  the  '  Reds,' 
but  by  an  error  blew  up  the  retreat  of  their  opponents.  Think- 
ing that  he  had  done  so  purposely,  the  Communists  extended 
to  him  an  invitation  to  join  the  Communist  party  and  gave 
him  a  command.  As  a  private  in  this  regiment,  stationed  close 
to  the  Polish  lines,  my  commander  delegated  me  to  Moscow 
and  Petrograd  in  various  duties,  such  as  purchase  of  books, 
motor  tires,  etc. 

"When  I  traveled  to  Moscow  as  a  'Red'  soldier,  I  traveled  in 
state.  Thus,  in  making  frequent  trips  to  Moscow  and  Petro- 
grad— and  my  commander  saw  to  it  that  they  be  as  frequent  as 
possible — I  was  able  to  obtain  valuable  information  bearing  on 
the  army  at  the  important  official  sources  and  to  gather  such 
information  on  conditions  in  general  as  I  thought  interesting 
and  valuable. 

"Once  my  commander  sent  me  to  Moscow  to  obtain  a  com- 
plete set  of  Bolshevik  decrees  for  the  year  1919  to  be  used  for 
propaganda  purposes  in  the  army.  The  request  was  genuine 
enough,  but  I  obtained  two  sets  of  the  decrees,  one  for  the  army 
and  another  for  the  Foreign  Office  in  London.  When  arriving 
in  Moscow  I  always  reported  to  the  political  division  of  the 
general  staff,  and  was  immediately  assigned  to  good  quarters. 
Usually,  they  would  billet  me  in  a  room  in  the  house  or  flat  of 
some  bourgeois  family.  The  latter  did  not  relish  very  much 
the  pi'esence  of  an  unbidden  stranger  in  their  house,  and  I 
certainly  did  not  like  to  impose  on  them,  but  I  had  to  play  the 
game. 

"While  in  the  'Red'  Army  I  made  detailed* observations  of  the 
organization.  In  1918,  the  first  so-called  'Red'  Army  was 
nothing  more  than  a  disorderly  rebel,  officered  by  such  as 
incited  the  soldiers  to  the  destruction  of  anything  and  every- 
thing that  could  be  termed  bourgeois  and  capitalistic.  But  as 
soon  as  the  counter-revolution  of  Krassnoff,  Denikin,  and  others 
commenced,  Trotzky  realized  immediately  that  an  efficient  army 
with  trained  officers  "was  necessary.  At  the  present  a  very  large 
number  of  former  and  influential  officers  of  the  Czar  are  serving 
the  Bolsheviki,  the  majority  of  them  doing  so  under  compulsion. 

"The  first  means  taken  to  enforce  compulsory  service  by 
Czarist  officers  was  a  declaration  which  every  officer  was  com- 
pelled to  sign,  stating  that  he  was  aware  that  in  case  of  his 
infideUty  to  the  Soviet  Government  his  wife,  child,  and  other 
relatives  would  be  deported  to  concentration  camps.  This 
threat  was  an  exceedingly  potent  factor. 

"Terror,  however,  was  not  the  only  means  utilized.  As  the 
Soviet  Government  realized  the  necessity  of  experts  it  changed 
its  attitude  toward  that  class.  Despite  the  inclination  of  the 
lower  Soviet  officials  to  ti;eat  the  officers  and  experts  in  the  usual 
style — that  is,  jail  them,  kill  them,  and  starve  them — Lenine  and 
Trotzky  endeavored  to  conciliate  this  class  and  addrest  them 
in  a  tone  of  consideration.  These  are  the  conditions  which 
prompt  officers  to  serve  in  the  army: 

"1.  Restoration  of  iron  discipline  and  absolutist  military 
authority. 

"2.  Disappointment  at  the  effects  of  Allied  intervention. 

"3.  Superior  rations  and  pay. 

"4.  Respect  shown  for  officers  by  Lenine  and  Trotzky. 

"5.  Protection  of  families  and  relatives  from  Bolshevik  terror, 

"The  lower  ranks  of  the  officers  are  composed  largely  of 
'Red'  cadets.  On  the  whole,  these  are  strong  supporters  of  the 
Bolshevik  regime,  but  are  mostly  ignorant. 

"The  rank  and  file  of  the  army  is  kept  in  line  by  terroristic 
measures  and  cojistant  propaganda.  The  necessitj^  of  conduct- 
ing constant  propaganda  in  the  army  is  the  best  indication  of 
how  strongly  'Red'  the  'Red'  Army  really  is.  It  is  composed 
— 80  per  cent,  of  it — of  peasants,  whose  attitude  to-day  is  very 
similar  to  the  attitude  of  the  Russian  Army  on  the  eve  of  the 
Bolshevik  revolution.  They  want  to  go  home.  That's  all. 
They  don't  care  what  happens.  They  just  want  to  go  home  and 
till  the  land.  Only  this  time  there  is  iron  discipline  and  merciless 
terror  to  hold  them  back.  Despite  these,  however,  the  number  of 
deserters  is  growing  enormously.  Relatives  of  the  deserters, 
however,  whenever  possible,  are  taken  as  hostages  and  held  until 
the  delinquents  return.  There  are  special  Communist  'cells' 
in  et^ery  military  unit  whose  duty  it  is  to  spy  on  the  rest  of  the 
soldiers  and  report  all  conversations.  These  cells  also  act  as 
agents  of  propaganda.  Russia  is  deluged  with  propaganda,  and 
it  certainly  does  not  speak  very  much  for  the  Bolshevik  regime 
if  despite  this  huge  propaganda  the  Bolshevik  party  has  been 
unable  to  rally  more  than  500,000  members  out  of  a  population 
of  130,000,000  under  Soviet  control." 
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House  at  C/iicago,  Paul  F.  Oiien,  Architect 


'IheUtilitf,  Strength  and  beauty 

o/^^/i£  House  o/BRICK 


A'F'BA 

I  USE  FACE  BRlCKll 

—  U  Pays 

'•The  Story  ofBricl(' 

An  artistic  booklet  with  attrao 
tive  illustrations  and  useful  infor- 
mation for  all  who  intend  to 
build.  The  Romance  of  Brick, 
Extravagance  of  Cheapness, 
Comparative  Costs,  How  to  Fi- 
nance the  Building  of  a  Home, 
are  a  few  of  the  subjeefts  treated. 
Your  copy  is  awaiting  your  re- 
quest. Send  today. 

"The  Home  of  Beauty" 

A  book  of  fifty  designs  of  attrac- 
tive small  Face  Brick  houses, 
selected  from  four  hundred 
drawings  entered  in  a  national 
architectural  competition.  The 
houses  represent  a  wide  variety  o  f 
architectural  styles,  with  skillful 
handling  of  interior  arrange- 
ments. Sent  on  receipt  of  fifty 
cents  in  stamps. 


Do  you  want  to  compete  for  the 
Face  'Brick  and  the  full  work- 
ing drawings  for  one  of  these 
Home  of  Beauty  houses  ?  Com- 
petition open  toyoung  married 
women.  Send  for  particulars. 
"The  Home  of  ^Beauty"  will 
be  sent  free  to  competitors. 


THE  three  basic  requirements  in  building  a 
home  are  utility,  strength  and  beauty.  Utility 
depends  on  skill  in  interior  arrangement;  strength 
and  beauty,  primarily  on  the  material  employed. 

More  and  more,  builders  are  coming  to  realizie 
that  the  Face  Brick  home  gives  them  the  utmost  of 
these  qualities,  at  the  greatest  ultimate  economy. 

Face  Brick  offers  almost  limitless  artistic  possi" 
bilities.  Through  durability  and  j&re- safety,  and 
by  reducing  repairs,  depreciation,  insurance  rates 
and  fuel  costs  to  a  minimum,  it  gives  you,  in  the 
long  run,  the  cheapest  house  you  can  build.  You 
will  find  a  full  discussion  of  these  matters  in 
"The  Story  of  Brick." 

American  Face  Brick  Association 

1134  Westminster  Building  •  Chicago 
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Dukes  came  out  of  Russia  by  way  of  the  frontiers  of  Russia, 
Latvia,  and  Esthonia,  "which  countries  are  divided,  at  the  point 
in  question,  by  a  number  of  lakes,  surrounded  by  huge  marshes 
marked  on  the  map  as  impassable."  A  cavalry  guard  chased 
him  and  two  companions  into  a  swamp,  through  which  they 
waded  for  hours,  along  the  shores  of  a  lake.  Suddenly,  however, 
he  writes: 

We  hit  upon  a  piece  of  good  luck,  when  to  our  great  delight 
we  found  a  castaway  fishing-boat  in  the  marshes.  It  was  a 
shabby  old  thing,  and  it  leaked  badly,  but  on  examination  it 
appeared  that  it  could  be  used  provided  one  man  bailed  all  the 
time.  We  cut  some  oars  out  of  branches  and  rowed  across  to 
Latvia. 

The  day  rose  bright  and  glorious  as  we  rowed  out  into  the 
middle  of  the  lake.  We  were  weary  but  happy.  My  companions 
were  singing,  while  I  kept  meditating  upon  the  great,  sad  land 
I  had  left  behind.  I  looked  at  and  thought  of  Russia,  the  Russia 
I  have  learned  to  love  second  only  to  my  own  country,  and  I 
wondered  sorrowfully  on  what  is  to  be  her  fate.  But,  whatever 
her  fate,  I  shall  not  fail  to  return  to  her  and  on  her  bosom  pay 
her  the  homage  of  a  friend. 


HOW   DAUGHERTY   HELPED   HARDIISG 
INTO   THE   WHITE   HOUSE 

SOME  16,000,000  PEOPLE,  in  the  final  analysis,  had  a 
hand  in  putting  Warren  G.  Harding  into  the  Presidency, 
but  altho  that  huge  figure  represents  the  approximate 
Republican  vote  of  last  November,  15,999,999  of  these  must  yield 
the  lion's  share  tf  the  ^  re  it,  we  are  told,  to  Harry  M.  Daugherty, 
the  new  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States.  The  new 
Attorney-General,  described  as  "practical,  suave,  to  whom 
major-league  polities  is  a  pastime,"  recentlj^  explained  to  a  news- 
paper correspondent  how  he  "put  Harding  over."  Mr.  Daugh- 
erty, writes  the  correspondent,  Donald  MacGregor,  of  the  Wash- 
ington Bureau  of  the  New  York  Herald,  "sat  dragging  away  at 
a  black  brier  pipe  in  his  apartment."  Mr.  MacGregor  asked 
him  when  the  Harding  Presidential  boom  began: 

"When  did  the  Harding  Presidential  boom  begin?"  the 
President's  closest  friend  and  adviser  repeated.  "You  might 
as  well  ask  me  where  the  Mississippi  River  starts.  I  don't 
really  know.  I  should  say,  offhand,  it  was  about  five  years  ago, 
maybe  a  little  longer  ago  than  that. 

"I  first  met  JMr.  Harding  about  twenty-five  years  ago — in 
Marion.  I  had  gone  tiiere  to  deliver  a  political  speech,  and  this 
young  fellow  Harding  appeared  as  a  candidate  for  the  Ohio 
State  Senate.  He  was  green  and  awkward.  I  don't  really 
recall  what  kind  of  a  speech  he  made,  but  in  spite  of  his  green- 
ness and  awkwardness  I  liked  him  immensely.  He  had  that 
sincere  attractiveness  about  him  that  he  still  possesses;  you 
couldn't  help  but  admire  his  way. 

"Harding  came  down  to  Columbus  to  the  Senate,  and  I  saw 
more  of  him.  He  took  an  interest  in  politics,  of  course,  and 
so  did  I.  It's  one  of  the  rules  in  Ohio  that  in  order  to  be  a 
good  citizen  you've  got  to  take  an  interest  in  politics.  It's 
part  of  a  man's  duty  of  citizenship. 

"The  high  points  of  the  record  are  fairly  well  known,  the 
time  that  Harding  was  elected  Lieutenant-Governor  and  then 
became  a  candidate  for  Governor.  He  was  defeated  that  year, 
in  1910,  altho  he  did  not  deserve  to  be.  It  was  a  matter  of 
State  conditions.  It  always  seemed  to  me  that  he  ought  to 
have  a  chance  to  remove  the  stain  from  his  record,  and  so  the 
opportunity  arrived  when  there  came  an  opening  three  years 
later  as  a  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate.  I  felt  he 
could  be  elected  if  he  could  win  the  nomination,  and  he  was 
elected  by  a  large  vote. 

"Well,  it  gave  him  the  opportunity.  He  made  a  good  Senator, 
but  at  no  time  up  until  the  last  few  months  of  his  service  in 
Washington  did  the  matter  of  the  Presidency  enter  as  a  con- 
sideration. He  was  developing  as  a  national  figure,  and  I  had 
in  the  back  of  my  head  the  opinion  that  he  would  make  a  strong 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  and  a  good  President. 

"In  the  autumn  of  1919,  I  think  it  was  early  in  November, 
or  perhaps  it  was  the  latter  part  of  October,  I  got  on  the  train 
and  came  to  Washington.  I  saw  Harding  and  talked  it  over 
with  him.  He  seemed  to  be  indifferent  about  the  matter,  but 
he  did  not  turn  down  the  proposal  that  he  authorize  the  use 
of  his  name  as  a  candidate. 


"It  was  then,  really,  that  the  germ  of  the  idea  began.  I 
made  a  second  trip  to  Washington  and  gave  an  interview  to 
the  newspaper  men,  which  was  published  generally.  In  this 
I  outlined  what  sort  of  man  I  believed  should  be  President, 
called  attention  to  the  widening  of  the  breach  between  Congress 
and  the  Executive,  said  the  President  should  be  a  man  who 
would  accept  the  counsel  of  House  and  Senate  and  other  leaders, 
and  mentioned  other  qualifications,  and  Avound  it  up  with  the 
mention  of  my  belief  that  Senator  Harding  fulfilled  those  quali- 
fications. My  purpose  in  this  was  to  learn  the  reaction  from 
the  country.  It  attracted  some  favorable  comment  and  gave 
me  encouragement. 

"This  statement  was  followed  up  soon  afterward  with  an- 
other visit  to  Washington,  in  which  I  talked  with  a  number  of 
leaders  of  the  Republican  party,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  they 
thought  of  the  idea  of  the  proposed  candidacy.  That,  too,  gave 
some  encouragement.     Harding  knew  nothing  of  this  visit. 

"My  next  talk  with  him  about  the  matter  was  in  Ohio,  more 
than  a  month  afterward.  It  was,  I  am  sure,  during  one  of  the 
Congressional  recesses — just  after  Thanksgiving,  as  I  recall. 
Harding  called  me  up  on  the  telephone  from  Marion  and  came 
over  to  Columbus  for  a  talk. 

"We  sat  in  my  den  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  discussing 
the  situation.  I  explained  to  him  that  he  had  the  qualifica- 
tions as  a  candidate,  and  that,  while  I  did  not  wish  to  urge  him 
to  enter  the  race,  I  felt  that  he  had  nothing  to  lose  by  entering. 
Ohio  always  has  had  a  candidate  for  President  at  every  conven- 
tion, and  we  laughingly  agreed  that  the  country  might  get  the 
idea  that  Ohio  was  seceding  from  the  Union  if  she  failed  on  this 
occasion." 

Nothing  was  agreed  upon  at  that  meeting.  The  next  morn- 
ing Harding  came  in  to  Daugherty's  office  and  sat  down  in  a 
big  rocking-chair.  "I  know  what's  on  your  mind,"  Daugh- 
erty told  him.  "I'm  not  much  on  giving  advice,  but  it  looks 
to  me  as  tho  you  ought  to  be  a  candidate.  I've  been  thinking 
it  over,  and  if  you  will  make  the  race,  I  will  become  the  man- 
ager of  the  campaign."  It  was  agreed,  and  so  the  campaign 
started.     Mr.  Daughtery's  narrative  continues: 

"My  reasons  for  putting  forward  Senator  Harding  were,  as  I 
have  said,  that  I  believed  him  to  be  just  the  sort  of  man  who 
ought  to  be  President— practical,  patient,  thoughtful,  listening, 
and  considerate.  Further,  it  seemed  as  tho  to  insure  a  Repub- 
lican victory,  the  Republican  nominee  should  be  from  Ohio. 
Ohio  was  an  important  State  to  carry,  and  it  seemed  reasonable 
politics  that  the  man  most  likely  to  carry  it  would  be  an  Ohioan. 
Therefore,  since  Harding  was  the  United  States  Senator  from  the 
State,  he  was  the  State's  foremost  Republican  and  entitled  to 
the  State's  support. 

"It  was  not  long  after  this  until  the  Republican  National 
Committee  met  in  Washington,  one  of  its  regular  meetings  in 
December.  Meantime  I  got  in  touch  with  about  fifty  of  the 
leading  Republicans  in  Ohio  and  arranged  for  them  to  come 
to  Washington  at  the  time  of  the  meeting.  I  obtained  rooms 
at  the  Willard  Hotel  and  had  these  fifty  men  get  in  touch 
with  the  various  members  of  the  committee  and  sound  them 
out  on  the  Harding  candidacy.  All  of  the  fifty  called  on 
Senator  Harding,  but  he  had  no  idea  what  they  were  doing  in 
Washington. 

"So  it  was  possible  to  have  a  very  good  line  on  the  situation 
soon  after  the  committee  met.  Following  this,  I  got  in  touch 
with  almost  every  one  of  the  members  of  the  national  committee 
myself.  If  they  refused  to  be  for  Harding  for  first  choice  I  got 
them  to  agree  to  be  for  him  for  second  choice,  for  third  choice, 
or  for  fourth.  Meantime  we  organized  a  publicity  bureau  for 
the  purpose  of  acquainting  that  portion  of  the  public  that  was 
unfamiliar  with  Senator  Harding  and  his  record — for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquainting  them  with  the  facts.  We  had  Uttle  money, 
but  did  the  best  we  could. 

"The  preconvention  campaign  came  on  in  earnest,  but  we 
adopted  a  policy  of  not  entering  the  primaries  in  States  where 
there  were  candidates.  The  strategy  was  to  familiarize  the 
people  with  Harding  so  that  when  a  deadlock  came  the  con- 
vention would  turn  to  him. 

"You  know  the  rest,"  he  hastened  on,  referring,  of  course,  to 
the  deadlock  of  the  "big  three" — Senator  Johnson,  General 
Wood,  and  Governor  Lowden — in  the  convention  and  the  turn- 
ing to  Mr.  Harding  as  a  harmony  candidate. 

"There  is  a  strange  coincidence  about  this,"  Mr.  Daugherty 
continued.  "I  had  an  experience  at  the  Republican  National 
Convention  in  Minneapolis  which  nominated  Harrison  similar 
to  one  I  had  in  Chicago  in  1916  which  nominated  Hughes. 
William  McKinley  was  the  chairman  of  that  convention.  I  was 
one  of  the  delegates. 

"McKinley  came  around  to  my  hotel  one  morning  and  we 
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The     rug 
shown    is 
pattern  No. 
jSo.    The 
7V2  X  p  //. 
size  retails 
at    fJi.Sj. 


(jj  REALLY  like  to  sew  here, 

m  y    Cleaning  this  room  has  really 

been  no  work  at  all  since  we^ve 

leum  Rug.    I  can  mop  it  up  clean 


in  a  jiffy,** 


ALL  over  the  country  women  are  discover- 
^   ing  that    "it's    easy    doing   your   own 
work"  with  Congoleum  Rugs. 

Besides  their  ease  of  cleaning,  Congoleum 
Rugs  have  man}'  other  advantages  over 
woven  rugs.  Their  firm,  waterproof,  sanitary 
surface  makes  them  ideal  for  kitchen,  bath- 
room, or  dming  room.  Their  extremely 
artistic  designs,  created  by  leading  rug 
designers,  help  to  make  colorful,  tasteful 
interiors  in  living  rooms,  bedrooms,  halls — in 
fact,  in  any  room  in  your  home. 

Need  No  Fastening 

They  lie  flat  on  the  floor  without  any  fast- 
ening— never  ruffle  or  kick  up  at  the  edges. 
And  besides  all  this,  they're  surprisingly  in- 
expensive.  Note  the  low  prices. 


Popular  Sizes — Popular  Prices 

VA  X  3  feet  3-80  6      x    9      feet  $  9.75 

3      x3  feet    1.60  7}4x    9      feet    11.85 

3      x  4K  feet    2.40  9      x  10>^  feet     16.60 

3      X  6  feet    3.20  9      x  12      feet    19.00 

Prices  in  the  Far  Jl'est  and  South  average  15%  higher  than 

those  quoted:  in  Canada  prices  average  25%  higher. 

All  prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

There  is  only  one  grade  of  Congoleum  and 
that  is  Gold-Seal  Congoleum,  bearing  this 
Gold  Seal  with  the  promise  which  makes 
your  purchase  ahsohuely  safe: — "Satisfaction 
Guaranteed  or  Your  Aloney  Back." 

Write  for  our  free  booklet,  "Modern  Rugs  for 
Modern  Homes,"  showing  the  many  patterns  in 
full  color.     Address  our  nearest  ofiice. 

Congoleum  Company 

INCORPORATED 

Philadelphia         New  York         Chicago  San  Francisco 

Boston  Cleveland  Kansas  City       Minneapolis 

St.  Louis         Pittsburgh         Dallas        Atlanta         Montreal 


Gold  Seal 

ONGOILEUM 

^RT-RUGS 


Look  for  the  Gold  Seal! 

This  Gold  Seal  is  pasted  on  the 
face  of  every  Gold-Seal  Congo- 
leum Art- Rug.  "Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  your  money  back" 
can  mean  only  one  thing — and 
your  dealer  will  tell  you  that  ihe 
Congoleum  Company  is  back  of 
this  pledge  to  the  letter. 
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rode  together  to  tlie  convention  in  a  hack.  We  talked  about 
the  reports  that  they  were  going  to  vote  for  him  in  the  con- 
vention because  of  the  fight  between  Harrison  and  Blaine. 
McKinley  took  the  position  that  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  liim 
to  be  nominated;  even  as  chairman  of  the  convention  he  chal- 
lenged the  vote  of  Ohio  when  it  went  to  hifn,  challenged  it  on 
the  ground  that  the  Ohio  delegation  had  been  instructed  for 
Harrison.  -" 

"McKinley  was  right.  He  was  nominated  four  years  later, 
when  the  time  was  ripe.     And  he  was  elected. 

"The  sain^  thing,  virtually,  happened  in  Chicago  in  1916. 
Harding,  j^ou  recall,  was  the  chairman  of  that  convention — the 
'harmony  chairman.'  they  called  him,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  selected  to  sound  the  key-note  which  was  intended 
to^ieunite  the^ep'ublican  party  after  the  break  of  four  years 
pre|t|ous. 

"■Harding  and  I  were  living  together  during  the  convention. 
Thetstories  were  afloat  that  he  was  to  be  voted  on  as  one  of 
the  logical  candidates  in  the  field.  But  we  agreed  that  the 
time  was  nbt  ripe,  so  the  .movement  was  blocked.  But  four 
years  later,  just  as  in  the  case  of  McKinley,  Harding  did  win 
the  nomination  and  the  election." 

The  work  of  Harry  M.  Daugherty  in  the  national  campaign 
is  known  to  everybody.  He  seftved,  not  in  official  capacity, 
but  as  the  personal  representative  of  the  Republican  nominee. 
Without  detracting  in  any  way  from  the  glory  of  the  other 
Republican  leaders,  Mr.  Daugherty  played  a  foremost  part. 
He  advised  the  nominee,  he  appeared  with  him  in  the  important 
party  conferences,  he  traveled  many  miles  tlu-ough  the  country, 
fixing  something  here  or  something  there,  helping  to  mold  the 
public  sentiment  which  rolled  up  the  heaviest  vote  that  any 
Presidential  candidate  ever  received  in  an  election. 

"Who  is  this  wizard  Daugherty?"  asks  the  correspondent. 
"What  does  he  look  like?  Why  did  President  Harding  put  him 
in  the  Cabinet?  And,  being  there,  what  kind  of  an  adminis- 
tration is  he  going  to  give?  These  are  common  questions — 
questions  to  which  there  are  definite  answers — answers  that  Mr. 
Daugherty  in  modesty  has  dodged."  The  writer  proceeds  to 
give  some  answers,  nevertheless: 

Just  a  date  or  two  to  add  flavor  to  this  sketch.  Harry  M. 
Daugherty  was  born  in  Washington  Courthouse,  then  a  town 
of  about  8,000  in  Ohio,  on  January  2,  1860.  His  father,  of 
Scotch-Irish  extraction,  died  when  his  son  was  four  years  old. 
Daugherty  became  a  lawyer  at  twenty-one,  organizing  his  own 
law  firm,  of  which  he  was  the  senior  member.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Ohio  State  legislature,  and  later,  with  law  offices  in 
Columbus,  the  State  capital,  he  became  a  lasting  factor  in 
Republican  politics  in  Oliio. 

Primarily  Mr.  Daugherty  is  a  lawyer — a  good  lawyer,  too — 
with  some  of  the  most  important  clients  in  the  Middle  West. 
He  has  been  identified  with  outstanding  litigation  in  various 
sections  of  the  country,  and  at  the  bar  is  recognized  as  a  pleader 
of  extensive  experience  and  ability. 

"One  of  the  peculiar  things,"  Mr.  Daugherty  will  smile,  "is 
that  every  law  partner  I  have  ever  had  has  gone  on  the  Supreme 
Court  bench  in  Ohio.  Naturally,  they  have  been  men  of  polit- 
ical interests.     Law  and  politics,  you  know,  go  hand  in  hand." 

Daugherty  is  clean-cut,  smooth-shaven,  and  solid  without 
l)eing  fat.  He  is  modish  in  his  dress.  I  have  seen  him  many 
times,  but  never,  except  on  Inaiiguration  day  or  at  a  function 
that  required  it,  in  anything  but  a  light-colored  suit.  He  wears 
tan  shoes  and  smokes  a  pipe  and  Wheeling  stogies. 

There  is  a  floridness  about  his  face  bespeaking  almost  un- 
limited vigor,  which  he  reveals  in  the  way  he  works.  Daugherty 
is  forever  on  the  job — conference  follows  conference  in  his  daily 
life;  he  is  keen  at  details,  but  does  not  allow  them  to  obscure  the 
broader  principles  involved  in  the  question  to  be  considered. 

Daughtery  will  not  admit  it,  but  his  diversion  is  politics. 
That's  the  way  he  gets  his  mind  off  the  grind  of  the  law  routine. 
He  would  rather  sit  in  some  smoky  room  figuring  out  important 
j>(>litical  strategy  than  he  would  play  golf. 

Rivaling,  to  some  extent,  the  hobby  of  politics  is  Daugherty's 
desire  to  help  people  who  are  in  bad  luck.  They  say  of  him  that 
he  has  given  a  hand  in  need  to  a  hundred  or  more  young  men 
about  the  country. 

Mr.  Daugherty  is  married  and  has  two  children,  a  son. 
Draper  M.  Daugherty,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Ralph  Rarey, 
wife  of  her  father's  law  partner.  Mrs.  Daugherty  is  an  invalid 
and  is  not  coming  to  Washington  until  next  November. 

Mr.  Daugherty  did  not  seek  the  post  of  Attorney-General. 
President  Harding  insisted  that  he  take  it. 

"Save  the  books  and  the  furniture,"  said  he  when  he  boarded 
the  train  for  Washington.  "I  may  need  them  some  time.  But 
just  figure  me  out  of  the  firm  for  the  time  I'm  away.  I've  got 
thebiggest  client  I've  ever  had — the  United  States  Government." 


HAS   BELGIUM  ANNEXED  A   LITTLE 
ALSACE-LORRAINE? 

TWO  SMALL  SCRAPS  of  land,  tucked  away  on  the 
border  between  Belgium  and  Germany,  so  insignificant 
they  can  hardly  be  made  out  on  the  map,  lately  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  a  wandering  American  journalist. 
They  are  the  districts,  or  counties,  of  Malmedy  and  Eupen, 
described  as  a  small,  poor  region,  with  one  town  of  some  25,000 
inhabitants,  another  about  half  as  large,  a  few  villages,  and  the 
rest  farming,  grazing,  and  timber  land.  Five-sixths  of  the 
60,000  inhabitahts  are  German,  declares  the  correspondent. 
It  is  admitted  even  by  the  Belgians  there,  he  says,  that  all 
except  a  small  fraction  of  the  population  sympathize  with 
Germany  and  wish  to  live  under  German  rule.  Belgium  asked 
for  these  two  districts  at  the  Peace  Conference,  and  the  matter 
was  left  to  a  vote  of  their  people.  When  the  plebiscite  was 
held,  as  the  journalist  reports  with  much  circumstantiality  and 
has  not  as  yet  been  denied,  the  Belgian  minority  succeeded  in 
getting  around  the  principle  of  self-determination.  Voting 
methods  were  used,  it  is  charged,  that  "would  do  credit  to  an 
American  ward  boss  in  a  corrupt  and  gang-ridden  city."  This 
is  the  situation  in  which  the  journalist,  an  anonymous  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  World,  professes  to  see  a  small 
counterpart  of  the  old  Alsace-Lorraine  difficulty.  The  World, 
editorially,  prefaces  its  report  with  a  statement  that  "the  man 
who  wrote  it  is  an  American  journalist  of  high  standing,  and 
while  The  World  does  not  vouch  for  all  the  statements  made, 
it  has  every  confidence  in  his  judgment  and  fairness."  The 
New  York  Tribune  attacks  several  previous  articles  by  this 
correspondent  on  the  general  ground  that  "such  publicity"  is 
out  of  place  at  the  present  time.  .  "We  do  not  question  the 
motives  of  our  neighbor,"  says  the  Tribune's  editor,  "but  it 
must  know  the  natural  effects  of  such  publicity.  With  the 
terrible  wrongs  inflicted  on  France  unredrest,  it  is  amazing  that 
any  reputable  newspaper  should  aid  the  wrong-doer.  Truly 
pro-German  propaganda  is  rampant,  is  once  again  seeking  to 
undermine  the  one  thing  Germany  fears — Franco-British- 
American  cooperation."  A  request  from  the  Belgian  Ambas- 
sador at  Washington  for  information  bearing  on  the  Belgian 
difficulties  in  the  annexed  districts  has  remb,ined  unanswered. 
With  t£ese  precautionary  considerations  in  mind,  The  World 
account  may  be  quoted  in  part  as  follows: 

Belgium  asked  at  Paris,  in  1919,  for  these  two  German  coun- 
ties. Her  demand  was  based,  first,  on  the  ground  that  Mal- 
medy County  contains  a  Belgian  district  where  10,000  Walloons 
live  who  wanted  union  with  Belgium;  secondly,  on  the  plea 
that  the  Germans  destroyed  valuable  Belgian  forests  and  that 
Belgium  was  entitled  in  return  to  the  valuable  Eupen  and 
Malmedy  timber-land;  and  finally,  because  a  strategic  rectifica- 
tion of  the  frontier  would  hamper  Germany  in  a  new  war. 

President  Wilson  objected,  as  he  knew  the  population  was 
predominantly  German.  The  Belgians  assured  him  the  people 
would  welcome  annexation,  and  offered  to  hold  v.  plebiscite  and 
leave  the  ultimate  disposition  of  the  two  counties  to  the  League 
of  Nations.     This  scheme  the  President  accepted. 

This  plebiscite  was  held  in  1920.  The  League  of  Nations 
has  ruled  that  since  only  some  four  hundred-odd  out  of  60,000 
people  signed  protests .  against  annexation,  the  counties  should 
be  Belgian,  and  Belgian  they  are. 

The  World  correspondent  has  investigated  the  conditions 
under  which  this  plebiscite  was  held.  He  has  talked  to  the 
people  in  P^upen  and  Malmedy  towns  and  the  country,  and 
asked  questions  concerning  political,  industrial,  and  agricultural 
conditions. 

The  correspondent  is  able  to  say,  without  the  slightest  pos- 
sibility of  effective  contradiction,  that  no  American  ward  boss 
in  the  most  corrupt  and  gang-ridden  city  ever  dared  perpetrate 
such  a  farce  as  the  "plebiscite"  here  last  year.  He  will  sum- 
marize a  small  part  of  the  evidence  that  has  led  to  this  conclusion. 

Article  34  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  states  that  Germany 
"renounces  in  favor  of  Belgium  all  rights  and  title  over  the 
territory  comprising  the  whole  of  the  Kreise  of  Eupen  and 
Malmedy."  There  follows,  however,  a  reservation  inserted  to 
secure  the  consent  of  President  Wilson.  It  is  provided  that  the 
inhabitants  have  the  right,  within  six  months  after  the  coming 
into  force  of  the  Treaty,  to  record  in  writing,  in  registers  to  be 


Treat  Your  Battery 
As  It  Treats  You 
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BATTERIES 


The  battery  is  one  of  the 
most  personal  things  about 
your  car.  It  saves  the  work 
of  cranking  and  makes  bright 
your  path.  Give  it  the  friend- 
ly consideration  it  deserves. 

It  is  just  as  important  to 
keep  your  battery  charged 
and  filled  with  distilled  water 
as  it  is  to  keep  the  proper 
amount  of  air  in  your  tires. 

If  you  are  in  doubt  as  to 
how  to  care  for  it,  go  to  the 


nearest  Exide  Service  Station 
and  let  skilled  batterymen 
show^  you. 

Our  service  stations  are 
manned  and  equipped  to  re- 
pair all  makes  of  batteries 
in  a  way  to  make  them  last 
as  long  as  possible. 

If  you  need  a  new^  battery, 
there  is  an  Exide,  the  right 
size  for  your  car,  built  to  keep 
its  rugged  power  through  a 
long  life  of  usefulness. 


THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Service  Stations  and  Dealers  Everywhere  Branches  in  17  Cities 

Eidde  Baneries  of  Canada,  Limited,  133>157  Dufferin  Street,  Toronto 


Oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  in  the  world  of  storage  hatteries  for  every  purpose 
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The  Architect's 
VISION  of 

HOSPITALITY 


A  MERICAN  hotel  architecture  emerged  from  mediocrity 
Ji  V.  about  1885,  the  time  of  the  general  architectural  awaken- 
ing of  this  country.  Structures  were  reared  more  magnificent 
and  sumptuous  in  appointments  than  the  greatest  French 
palaces  and  chateaux. 

Hotel  proprietors  were  quick  to  appreciate  that  architecture 
is  one  of  the  most  theatrical  of  the  arts;  quick  to  realize  that 
the  hotel's  success  is  largely  dependent  on  the  skill  of  the 
architect  in  designing  an  interior  that  provides,  and  an  exterior 
that  suggests,  the  utmost  in  luxury  and  comfort. 

In  designing  the  Blackstone 
Hotel,  Chicago,  full  advantage 
was  taken  of  this  modern  con- 
cept of  hotel  architecture.  Terra 
Cotta  achieves  for  it  an  exterior 
of  remarkable  distinction.  Cream 
white  Terra  Cotta  ornaments  the 
entire  building  from  base  course 
upward.  It  is  the  entire  facing 
material  of  the  main  floor;  it 
outlines  the  window  frames  and 
adds  rich,  decorative  details  in 
the  finely  designed  pediments, 
corbels    and    balconies    of    the 


HOW  TO  RECOGNIZE 

ARCHITECTURAL  DEtAlLS 

TERRA  COTTA  SERIES  No.  7 

Dormer  Window 

A  "dormer  win- 
dow" is  a  vertical 
window  placed  in  or 
forming  a  small 
gable  rising  from  a 
sloping  roof.  This 
example, in  the  man- 
sard roof  of the 
Blackstone,  is  de- 
signed in  the  pro- 
fusely detailed  mod- 
e  rn  French  style. 
These  dormers  form 
_,  ,  -  a  conspicuous  fe«- 
itory.  Blackstone  ture  even  at  their 
Haul 


Dormer  on  igth 


Copyright,  ig2i,  by  Nahonai  Terra  Cotta  Society  Drawing  by  Charles  Morgan 

BLACKSTONE  HOTEL,  CHICAGO 

AH  trim  above  base  course 
is  cream  glazed  Terra  Cotta 


Marshall  &  Fox.  Architects 


IVindovof  2ndit0Ty, 
Blackstone  Hotel 


Pointed 
Pediment 

This  window  in 
the  2nd  story  of 
the  Blackstone 
Hotel  is  designed 
with  a  pointed 
pediment, a  classic 
detail  familiarly 
exemplified  in  the 
Parthenon  and 
here  treated  in  the  richly  ornate  modern 
French  style. 

Rustication 

"Rustication" 
IS  a  term  denotirg 
the  exaggeration 
of  the  joints — by 
beveled  edges  oc 
deeply  sunk 
grooves,  for  in- 
Portion  of  extenor  stance  —  between 
wall  below  2nd  story,  "!<=  ettefior  units 
north-east  comer  of  5!  a  wall-surface. 
Blachtont  Hotel  The  architectural 
purpose  of  rusti- 
cation is  to  emphasize  the  several  units 
of  which  the  wall  is  constructed;  the 
width  of  rusticated  joints  varies  in  scale 
according  to  the  size  of  the  building. 

The  material  illustrated  is 
Terra  Cotta 


To  become  familiar  with  Architecture,  follow 
this  Series  of  Details.  No.  8  will  appear  in  The 
Literary  Digest  of  May  7,  2521. 


whole  building.      And  the  moss-green  Terra  Cotta,  with  which  the  curv^ed  sides  of  the 
mansard  roof  are  faced,  fittingly  emphasizes  the  sky-line. 

Hotel  architecture  needs  Terra  Cotta  for  its  unlimited  adaptability  to  variations  of  form 
and  color,  for  its  beauty,  light  weight  and  strength.  Terra  Cotta  is  permanent;  the  most 
fire-resistive  of  all  facing  materials.  And  the  Terra  Cotta  of  the  Blackstone  always  looks 
bright  and  fresh,  due  to  periodical  washing  with  soap  and  water. 

NATIONAL  Terra  Cotta  Society  is  a  bureau  of  service  and  information.  Among 
its  publications  is  "Terra  Cotta  Defined,"  a  particularly  instructive  booklet  showing, 
by  photographs  of  interesting  and  important  buildings,  not  only  what  Terra  Cotta  is  but 
what  it  means  to  every  owner  and  tenant.      Write  for  it  now. 

Other  brochures  of  more  specific  value,  as  indicated  by  their  titles,  will  be  sent  to  those 
who  indicate  in  their  request  their  particular  interest  in  the  type  of  building  asked  for. 
These  are : 


The  School 


The  Store 


The  Dank 


The  Theatre 


The  Garage 


Address  National  Terra  Cotta  Society,  i  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


TERRA  cotta 


Permanent 


'Beautiful 


VrofitMc 


Many  were  deterred  by  what  Xhafflaire  said.  If  not,  they  wero 
allowed  to  sign  the  book,  provided  their  identity  papers  were 
in  perfect  order. 

Assuming  that  Xhafflaire  was  on  the  job  during  those  si.x 
months  every  minute  of  the  50,700  minutes  advertised  and  that 
he  did  not  detain  the  protestors  more  than  ton  minutes  each 
(which  average  is  certainly  too  low),  and  that  tluTo  wore  always 
people  waiting  so  that  his  office  was  always  occupied,  there  was 
only  time  for  5,070  Germans  to  protest,  if  so  many  had  been 
willing  to  brave  the  ptnialties. 

Belgium  played  it  safe.  Even  without  the  threats,  the  voting 
was  so  conducted  that  in  Malmedy  County,  under  this  too 
liberal  estimate,  only  5,070  out  of  1S,8;">9  qualified  residents 
could  have  voted  had  all  been  courageous  enough  to  try  to  do  so. 
Further  comment  on  how  the  peace-treaty  concession  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  "self-determiiuition"  point  was  carried  out  in 
Malmedy  and  Eupen  by  Belgium  is  not  necessary.  The  League 
of  Nations  has  pronounced  that  the  plebiscite  gives  no  reason 
to  reconsider  the  Belgian  annexation. 


THE   GERMANS   ARE   IN   PARIS   AGAIN 

PARIS  HAS  BEEN  LOOKING  for  one  particular  face,  a 
telltale  face,  to  really  prove  that  peace  has  come,  and 
now,  reports  the  Paris  Bureau  of  the  New  York  Herald, 
"it  has  finally  come,  this  face,  and  no  surer  sign  of  the  return  of 
the  old  days  can  be  found  to-day  than  the  sight  of  the  once 
familiar  blond  and  adipose  figure  of  the  German,  calmly  prom- 
enading along  the  boulevards  of  Paris,  whose  possession  he 
so  ardently  coveted."  The  Teutons  have  arrived  in  consider- 
able numbers,  we  are  told,  preceded  by  a  heavy  vanguard  of 
diplomats  and  attache's  who  have  opened  the  German  Embassy 
for  business. 

Paris  had  seen  the  physiognomy  of  its  streets  undergo  periodic 
changes  as  the  weeks  and  months  dimmed  the  now^  fast-disap- 
pyearing  signs  of  the  war.  The  city  is  bright  with  fresh  paint, 
except  in  some  outlying  and  poor  districts  where  the  signs  of 
airplane  bombs  and  "Big  Berthas"  have  not  yet  been  removed. 
With  the  return  of  the  beaten  but  still  hopeful  German,  Paris  is 
ready  to  believe  that  the  w-ar,  except  for  some  few  measures  of 
treaty-enforcement  along  the  Rhine,  is  really  at  an  end.  In 
particular,  says  the  writer: 

The  return  of  the  German  Ambassador  and  his  staff  to  Paris 
is  the  storj-  of  the  return  of  Germany  to  France,  in  quest  of 
its  lost  prestige,  rapprochement,  and — business.  It  mirrors 
bluntly  and  somewhat  poignantly  this  truly  dramatic  phase  of 
the  war's  denouement — the  return  of  the  defeated  enemy  to 
the  house  of  the  victor. 

Dr.  Adolf  Mayer,  German  Ambassador  to  France,  altho 
officially  received  last  October,  is  really  just  now^  preparing  to 
hang  out  his  shingle.  He  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  diplomatic 
family  here  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  has  been  in  Paris  nearly  a 
whole  5'ear,  sitting,  as  it  were,  on  the  door-step  of  the  Elysee 
Palace  for  word  from  the  Presidency  to  enter  and  present  his  cre- 
dentials. All  throughout  the  long  illness  of  ex-President  Des- 
ehanel  and  the  subsequent  interval  of  President  Millerand's 
election  and  inauguration  the  German  Ambassador  waited, 
until,  unexpectedly  o  e  day,  he  was  asked  to  come  and  be  re- 
ceived into  the  Corps  Diplomatique.  The  welcome  which,  in  the 
usual  case  of  an  ambassador's  reception  by  the  Chief  of  State 
consists  of  a  cordial  exchange  of  greetings,  took  the  form  this 
time  of  a  summary  warning  to  Herr  Mayer  and  his  Government 
by  President  Millerand — a  warning  that  Germany  must  not 
tamper  with  the  dearly  bought  \'icton,'  of  the  Allies. 

The  Germans  then  took  possession  of  their  old  Embassy  in  the 
Rue  de  Lille,  in  the  heart  of  the  old  aristocratic  Boulevard  Saint- 
Germain  quarter  and  a  stone's  throw  from  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  and  the  Foreign  Office.  With  a  thoroughness  charac- 
teristically German  the  staff  got  down  to  business  and  have  now 
nearly  completed  the  dusting-off  process  throughout  the  edifice, 
which  during  nearly  five  years  was  hermetically  sealed  and  whose 
dark  and  somber  exterior  seemed  to  stand  for  something  haunted 
and  menacing  to  the  passer-by. 

Reparations  is  not  such  a  strange  word  in  the  dictionary  of 
postwar  Germany  after  all,  as  any  visitor  to  the  Rue  de  Lille  wiU 
discover.  An  intense  acti\ity  reigns  within  and  without  the 
Embassy  building  and  in  the  spacious  Renaissance  courtyard. 
Bricklayers,  masons,  carpenters,  and  painters  are  hurrying  up 
the  construction  of  new  ^nngs  and  other  additions  to  the  struc- 
ture, while  the  reparation  of  worn-out  and  neglected  interiors  is 
proceeding  at  a  prodigiously  rapid,  not  to  say  expensive,  pace. 
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The  lonesome  German  caretaker  who  remained  throughout  the 
war,  living  in  the  Httle  loge  under  the  protection  (until  April, 
1917)  of  llu<  AnuTican  Ambassador,  was  not  abl(>,  single-handed, 
to  kee])  the  |)r(>perty  in  tlie  best  condition,  and  th((  place  became 
nu)ldy  and  weather-worn  through  neglect.  Besides,  many  a 
youthful  artist  and  patriot  had  (luring  those  four  terrible  years 
exercised  his  talents  and  given  way  to  his  feeHngs  in  pencil  and 
chalk  on  the  outside  walls  and  d«)ors  of  the  Embassy.  It  almost 
seemed  that  every  one  who  passed  that  h()us(>  had  affixt  a  version 
of  his  ()i)inion  of  things  Gernum,  in  terms  often  not  elegant  but 
always  forceful,  and  many  a '"  Vive  la  France!"  &nd  "On  Nc 
Passe  Pas"  is  now  going  under  the  stone-scraper  with  the  dust 
of  other  less  ceremonious  warnings. 

The  additioiud  wings  are  being  addcul  to  the  Embassy  prin- 
cipally to  house  the  staff,  which  now  is  one  of  the  largest  of  any 
embassy  in  Paris.  The  returning  Germans  found  certain  condi- 
tions existing  in  Paris  that  did  not  exist  before  they  dreamed  their 
dream  of  universal  hegemony — an  acute  housing  crisis;  a  dislike 
for  German  tenants  and  abnormal  rents,  especially  when  reduced 
from  marks  to  francs.  All  this  meant  that  the  Embassy  had 
to  make  provision  to  house  the  small  army  of  attaches  and  clerks. 
Besides,  no  German  consulates  having  yet  been  established  in 
France,  all  the  consular  offices  had  to  be  squeezed  into  the 
Embassy. 

Legally  and  technically  the  German  representatives  in  France 
— from  the  Ambassador  downward — are,  in  diplomatic  language, 
persome  gratw.  In  fact,  how(>ver,  they  are  not.  Tlie  war  and 
all  its  horrors,  the  memory  of  German  atrocities  and  the  sou- 
venirs of  French  suffering  are  all  still  too  vivid  in  the  minds  of 
the  nation  who  only  yesterday  laid  in  his  grave  the  unknown 
Poilu,  to  permit  of  forgiveness  and  rapprochement.  "Friendly 
enemies"  is  as  near  a  construction  of  the  actual  status  of  these 
unwelcome  visitors  as  can  possibly  be  found. 

The  German  Ambassador  and  his  aids,  says  the  writer,  are 
fully  aware  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  they  labor.  In 
fact,  they  can  not  help  but  be  conscious  of  the  universal  feeling 
of  coldness  and  aloofness  encountered  on  all  sides.  They  sense 
it  in  their  every-day  contact  with  the  French: 

Telephone  operators,  telegraph  messengers,  and  all  the  outside 
world  that  comes  into  touch  with  that  embryonic  Teuton  cosmos 
behind  the  massive  gates  in  the  Rue  de  Lille  invariably  does  its 
share  to  remind  them  that  they  are  '' Boches"  and  "willed  the 
war."  The  staff  takes  this  persistent  affront  rather  sourly. 
It  alw^ays  has  done  so — ever  since  that  day  in  June  two  years 
ago  when  a  little  boy  threw  a  brick  and  ruined  the  straw  hat  of 
the  German  official  who  was  walking  in  the  fenced-oflf  streets  of 
Versailles. 

The  staff  has  never  understood  why  the  French  are  so  sore. 
But  the  Ambassador  understands.  It  is  this  understanding, 
mingled  with  the  good  sense  and  tact  of  a  man  who  knows  his 
place,  that  has  made  Dr.  Mayer's  mission  to  Paris  a  much  less 
acrimonious  and  inglorious  job  than  it  might  have  otherwise 
been. 

Adolf  Mayer,  a  short,  slight  man  in  the  fifties,  who  might 
easily  be  lost  in  a  small  group  of  middle-aged  clerks  or  shop- 
keepers, is  the  first  German  Ambassador  who  never  held  a  title 
or  belonged  to  an  aristocratic  family.  He  is  a  democrat,  a 
Bavarian,  and  a  Catholic,  three  qualifications  much  in  his  favor 
from  a  French  point  of  view.  In  some  of  his  shirt-sleeve  methods 
he  might  easily  be  compared  with  certain  old-time  American 
diplomatists.  Above  everything,  the  French  who  have  met 
him  size  him  up  as  a  man  so  totally  different  from  his  predeces- 
sors in  the  Rue  de  Lille  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  he  is  a  diplomatic 
representative  of  Germany. 

But  in  this  fortunate  respect  his  colleagues  are  far  from  re- 
sembling their  chief.  Investigation  has  disclosed  that  nearly 
all  of  the  important  attaches  at  the  German  Embassy  are  part 
and  parcel  of  the  old  gang  of  the  Wilhelmstrasse.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Ambassador,  they  are  all  diplomats  de  carrihe, 
and  as  no  diplomatic  career  dates  from  the  time  of  the  armistice 
they  imquestionably  belong  to  the  Foreign  Office  of  Von  Jagow 
and  Zimmermann. 

The  key-note  of  Dr.  Mayer's  diplomacy  in  Paris  is  commercial- 
ism. He  is  before  everything  else  a  business  man.  Originally  a 
lawj-er  in  Munich,  he  engaged  in  business  shortly  before  the  war 
and  in  the  four''years  that  followed  piled  up  an  immense  fortune. 
His  political  vision  is  dominated  by  the  economic,  a  fact  which 
during  all  the  negotiations  on  the  reparations  question  con- 
tributed much  to  maintain  a  comprehensive  liaison  between 
Paris  and  the  Berlin  Government.  Another  factor  operating 
much  in  the  favor  of  Dr.  Mayer  and  which  has  gained  for  him  the 
particular  respect  of  the  French  financial  and  commercial  world 
is  his  advocacy  of  a  Franco-German  rapprochement  on  an 
economic  basis.  Mayer  has  partly  succeeded  in  convincing 
Frenchmen  that  the  future  of  France  and  Germany  as  well  as 
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The  Kerogas 
Burner  Consumes 
400  Gallons  of  Air 
to  1  Gallon  of  Kerosene 


You  will  now  find  a  large  number  of  good  makes 
of  oil  stoves  equipped  with  the  patented  Kerogas 
Burner. 

This  wonderful  burner  vaporizes  kerosene  or  coal 
oil  and  combines  it  with  air  at  the  rate  of  400  to 
one — this  makes  its  fuel  consumption  extremely 
low  and  insures  cleanliness. 

The  Kerogas  Burner  produces  a  flame  within  a 
flame,  clean,  powerful,  concentrated  directly  on  the 
cooking  vessel. 

By  turning  a  little  control  wheel  you  instantly 
get  the  heat  you  need — quick,  slow,  intense  or 
simmering.  The  Kerogas  Burner  makes  the  stove 
work  like  a  gas  range. 

The  only  one-piece  brass  construction,  simple 
mechanism,  leak  and  rust  proof,  makes  the  Kerogas 
Burner  last  as  long  as  the  stove. 

Your  dealer  carries  oil  stoves  equipped  with 
Kerogas  Burners  because  he  knows  that  the 
burner  is  the  heart  of  the  oil  stove. 

A.  J.  LINDEMANN  &  HOVERSON  CO. 

1211  First  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Manu/acturers  of  Burners,  Ovens,  Cooking  and  Heating  Stoves  and  Ranges 


Patented 


Burner 


^^ 


Standard  equipment  on  the  better  makes  of  oil  stoves 

r^       1         ,     The   best  jobbers   now 
LyCCilCTS .     supply  various  brands 


Look  for 

this  mark  on 

th<  oil  ttovt  burner. 


'Now  there's  a 
Kerogas  Oven,  too. 
See  one. 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

Continued 


that  of  Continental  Europe  rests  upon  an 
economic  understanding  between  the  two 
great  European  military  Powers  and  a 
common  protection  against  the  com- 
mercialism of  England  and  the  United 
States.  French  officials  have  actually  con- 
ceded that  such  an  understanding  with 
Germany  is  inevitable. 

Apart  from  an  occasional  visit  to  the 
Quai  d'Orsay,  the  French  Foreign  Office, 
and  special  calls  of  a  purely  diplomatic  and 
official  nature,  the  German  Ambassador 
seldom  goes  about.  His  official  contact 
with  Frenchmen  and  other  members  of  the 
diplomatic  corps  is  limited,  while  his  social 
activities  are  almost  nil.  His  wife,  who  is 
from  Lorraine,  has  many  friends  among 
the  French,  but  her  social  activities  are  to 
a  great  extent  limited  to  her  husband's  very 
tactful  participation  in  the  social  life  of 
the  capital.  On  rare  occasions  the  German 
Ambassador  is  seen  at  the  opera  or  the 
theater.  His  staff,  on  the  contrary, 
mingle  in  the  general  life  of  Paris  without 
hesitancy,  which  accounts  for  the  sight  of  so 
many  German  hair-cuts  and  checkered  suits 
on  the  boulevards  lately. 

Since  his  official  reception,  and  particu- 
larly since  the  incident  of  the  American 
Ambassador's  refusal  to  be  introduced  to 
him,  Herr  Mayer  has  kept  considerably  in 
the  background.  He  is  invited  to  the 
regular  diplomatic  functions  along  with  all 
the  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  and 
often  accepts.  The  reception  he  receives 
is  necessarily  very  formal  and  sometimes 
even  cold.  It  is  on  such  occasions,  when 
the  Ambassador  begins  to  sense  the  cooUng 
atmosphere,  that  he  shows  his  tactfulness. 
To  avoid  meeting  the  invited  guests  at  an 
official  reception,  Herr  Mayer  sometimes 
retreats  before  the  reception  opens,  after 
having  paid  his  respects  to  the  hosts  at  the 
diplomatic  dinner  which  usually  precedes 
one  of  those  receptions. 

Recently  at  a  state  reception  given  at 
the  Elysee  Palace,  the  first  state  event  in 
the  President's  dwelling  since  the  war,  the 
German  Ambassador  was  observed  leaving 
shortly  before  the  arrival  of  the  guests  for 
the  reception.  He  was  present  at  the 
dinner  with  the  President  and  the  other 
diplomatic  representatives. 

Herr  Mayer  is  a  hard  worker  and  spends 
most  of  his  time,  closed  up  in  his  library, 
at  work.  Whether  it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
protection  against  harm  or  to  avoid 
interruption,  the  German  Ambassador  is 
always  under  lock  and  key.  When  a 
secretary  or  a  colleague  is  summoned  or 
wishes  to  visit  the  Ambassador  he  calls  at 
the  guardian's  office  for  a  key  and  admits 
himself  into  the  Ambassador's  study,  clos- 
ing the  door  and  leaving  the  ke^  with  the 
guardian  upon  leaving.  The  Ambassador 
makes  frequent  visits  to  Berlin  and 
Munich.  He  also  keeps  directly  in  touch 
with  his  country  by  daily  telephone  com- 
munications over  a  private  wire. 

"How  d6  the  residents  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  German  Embassy  regard  the 
return  of  their  erstwhile  enemies?"  Amer- 
icans ask  when  they  come  to  Paris.  The 
residents  of  the  street  as  well  as  those  of 
all  Paris  regard  the  return  of  the  Germans 
somewhat  in  the  same  fashion  as  the 
gendarme  on  the  beat  in  front  of  the 
Embassy  does.  When  the  New  York 
Herald  correspondent  asked  him  this 
question  he  replied  with  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulder  and  that  air  of  indifference  and 
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unconcern  wbich  was  so  expressive  of  the 
Parisian  during  the  war: 

^*  Les  Bosches?    Mais,  on  s'en  fiche!'^ 

Meaning,  "Fiddlesticks!" 


OUR  MILLIONAIRE  SECRETARY 
OF  LABOR 

THE  member  of  President  Harding's 
new  Cabinet  who  is  the  center  of  more 
assorted  difficulties  than  any  other  is  prob- 
ably James  John  Davis,  the  new  Secre- 
tarj'  of  Labor.  "I  have  inherited  ten 
or  twelve  controversies — big  controversies, 
too,"  he  mentioned  to  an  interviewer  who 
was  permitted  to  share  an  office  luncheon  in 
the  middle  of  the  Secretarj^'s  sixteen-hour 
day.  "The  idea  is  (it  is  the  President's  idea) 
to  get  to  'em  before  they  burst  into  trouble 
instead  of  after.  Say,  it's  like  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  taking  office  one  day  and 
finling  a  declaration  of  war  on  his  hands 
the  next."  Very  interesting  to  the  coun- 
try at  large,  but  most  interesting  to  the 
associations  of  manufacturers  and  work- 
men who  are  preparing  for  new  adjust- 
ments is  the  new  Secretary's  attitude  on 
wages  and  labor.  The  interviewer  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  quoted  above,  points 
out  that  Mr.  Da\'is,  altho  to-day  reputed 
to  be  worth  $2,000,000,  was  a  "master 
puddler"  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  "My 
father  was  a  puddler,  too,  and  so  was  his 
father,  in  ii'on,"  added  the  Secretary,  and 
gave  this  general  resume  of  his  view  on  the 
wage  and  labor  question: 

"If  we  can  give  every  child  in  America 
at  least  a  high-school  education  and  a  trade 
our  troubles  will  be  over.  For  with  the 
trade  he'll  have  something  to  do,  and  with 
the  education  he  can  reason  out  the  prob- 
lems of  his  life,  as  weU  as  be  ready  for  the 
chance  to  rise  above  his  trade  if  he  is  men- 
tally capable  of  something  higher. 

"I  know  that  if  a  man  does  not  get  fair 
wages  and  works  too  long  hours  he's  not 
going  to  become  a  good  citizen. 

"Decent  wages,  decent  hours,  make 
good  citizenship.  That's  my  slogan.  To 
realize  them  for  myself  and  others — that's 
been  my  life." 

Secretary  Davis  -ndll  change  many  of  the 
present  policies  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  believes  a  writer  in  The  Michigan 
Manufacturer  and  Financial  Record  (De- 
troit), The  Record,  speaking  for  the  manu- 
facturers and  against  some  of  the  policies  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  pre- 
sents the  new  Secretary  through  the  eyes 
of  a  Detroit  attorney  "who  knows  him 
intimately."     According  to   the  writer: 

The  man  destined  to  try  conclusions 
with  labor  and  its  leader  is  James  J.  Davis, 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  the  Harding  Cabinet. 
During  the  eight  years  that  Mr.  Gompers 
was  first  cousin  to  the  Wilson  Administra- 
tion Mr.  Davis,  a  director-general  of  the 
Moose  organization,  had  been  busy  laying 
out  and  developing  Moosehart,  that  great 
colony  of  Moose  widows  and  orphans  near 
Chicago.  Mr.  Davis  was  a  great  Moose; 
otherwise  he  was  not  in  the  public  eye. 

Mr.  Harding's  selection  of  Mr.  Davis  as 
his  labor  lieutenant  undoubtedly  has  created 
no  end  of  surprize,  not  only  because  he  was 
such  an  inconspicuous  figure  in  national 
political  life,  but  more  because  his  con- 


New  plant  for  Anchor 
Cap  <&  Closure  Cor- 
poration, New  York 
City.  The  Ballinger 
Company,  Architects 
and  Engineers. 


Reflecting  aneed  of  the  glass  industiy 


THE  TIME  has  come  when  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing must  be  cut.  Plants  that  ser.ved  well 
enough  while  competition  was  dormant  now  will 
not  earn  a  profit.  Some  may  be  saved  by  rebuild- 
ing. Others  should  be  replaced  with  modern  plants 
that  are  evidence  of  the  progressiveness  of  their 
owners.  Fine  industrial  buildings  combining  archi- 
tectural beauty  with  strict  operating  economy  are 
rapidly  dotting  the  land.  Still  faster  will  they 
spring  up  as  building  costs  recede. 

Now  is  the  logical  time  to  prepare  plans  for  your 
plant.  The  Ballinger  Company,  with  forty  years  of 
practical  experience  as  our  background,  is  ready  to 
help  you  develop  greater  plant  efficiency.  These 
two  examples,  strikingly  different  in  character, 
illustrate  the  scope  of  our  work  in  building  or 
rebuilding: — 

For  the  Anchor  Cap  &  Closure  Corporation  of 
New  York  City,  we  designed  the  plant  illustrated 
above,  arranged  and  equipped  for  four  distinct 
businesses :  rubber  gasket  manufacture,  litho- 
graphing, metal  cap  making,  and  bottle  sealing 
machinery  manufacture. 

The  Owens  Bottle  Company  of  Glassboro,  N.  J., 
engaged  us  to  provide  more  power  at  lower  cost. 
We  designed  an  entirely  new  electric  power  gen- 
erating equipment  and  installed  it  in  the  old  power 
house,  while  maintaining  100%  production. 

A  great  flood  of  overdue  construction  has  been 
held  back  by  excessive  building  costs.  The 
manufacturer  who  prepares  plans  for  an  improved 
plant  immediately  will  be  in  a  position  to  profit 
by  favorable  opportunities  to  place  contracts  for 
materials  and  construction. 

We  would  like  to  help  you  prepare. 


Any  or  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing booklets  will  be 
mailed  upon  request: 

Commercial     Buildings 
and  Industrial  Plants 

Super-Span  Saw-Tooth 
Construction 

"Quick-up"    Standard- 
ized Buildings 

Institutions,    Churches 

and  Schools 

Modern  Industrial 

Housing 


THE  BALLINGER  COMPANY 

Successor       to 

BALLINGER  &  PERROT 

ARCHITECTS         ENGINEERS  CONSTRUCTORS 

PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK 

3T-9  South  Broad  Street  131.8     Broad'way 
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are  "Thrift"  Tires 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  it  behooved  the  average 
motorist  to  look  his  tire  question  squarely  in  the  face,  on 
a  cost-versus-performance  basis,  that  time  is  now^. 

This  every  car-owner  knows  and  none  need  be  told 
the  reason. 

On  the  basis  of  sheer  service — w^hich  means,  more  miles, 
per  tire,  per  dollar,  honestly  computed — HOOD  Tires  are 

"Thrift"  Tires  in  every 


sense 


of  th 


e  w^or 


d. 


1921  is  particularly  a 
HOOD  year.  ''More 
Miles  Make  Them  Cost 
Less"  has  a  fuller  mean- 
ing today  than  it  ever 
had  before. 

1 0,000  miles  per  tire  is 
common  performance 
when  you  ride  on  Hoods, 
and  15,000  not  at  all 
remarkable. 

Better  materials  and  more 
of  them  is  the  reason. 
And  w^hen  you  can  get 
that  quality-insuring  com- 
bination at  the  same  cost 
as  an  ordinary  tire,  the 
one  logical  thing  to  do 
is  go  get  it." 

The  HOOD  Red  Man  before 
the  dealer's  store  indicates  the 
place  to  buy  them. 


HOOD  RUBBER  PRODUCTS  CO.,  INC. 

Watertown,  Mass. 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


nection  with  organized  labor  was  so  in- 
definitely drawn.  Consequently  the  ques- 
tions in  the  minds  of  politicians,  em- 
ployers, and  workers  are:  Who  is  this  man 
Davis?  Why  was  he  selected?  What  will 
be  his  general  policies,  and  toward  which 
side  of  what  has  come  to  be  recognized 
as  a  great  controversy  will  be  lean? 

It  so  happens  that  Detroit  has  a  citizen 
who  knows  probably  as  much  about  James 
J.  Davis  as  any  other  person  outside  of  t^e 
Secretary's  immediate  family.  That  man 
is  Antonio  P.  Entenza,  lawyer,  Loyal  Order 
of  Moose  leader,  and  in  certain  circles 
referred  to  as  a  radical  in  political  thought, 
a  reputation  which  Mr.  Entenza  does  not 
seek  to  deny.  Mr.  Entenza  so  admires 
"Jim"  Davis,  as  he  calls  him,  for  the 
qualities  that  make  men  "pals"  that  he 
can  talk  about  him  for  hours.  On  the 
other  hand,  Jim  Davis  reciprocates  in  kind 
and  to  such  an  extent  that  no  sooner  had 
he  accepted  the  portfolio  of  Secretary  of 
Labor  than  he  offered  Mr.  Entenza  the 
post  of  chief  counsel  of  the  Labor 
Department. 

It  is  not  within  the  power  of  human 
nature  to  be  perfect;  therefore,  the  best 
test  of  the  sincerity  of  anything  Mr. 
Entenza  may  say  of  Mr.  Davis  is  to  find 
and  analyze  the  faults  Mr.  Entenza  finds 
in  Mr.  Davis  and  which  might  or  might 
not  lead  to  differences.  These  faults, 
as  Mr.  Entenza  sees  them,  are  two  in 
number:  Extreme  conservation  in  labor 
thought  and  an  objection  to  the  use  of 
profanity.     Mr.  Davis  never  swears. 

"I  never  could  understand  that,"  Mr. 
Entenza  said.  "Jim  does  not  smoke, 
drink,  or  swear.  I  can  excuse  and  admire 
his  abstinence  from  the  use  of  liquor  or 
tobacco.  The  fact  is  that  Jim  is  the  kind 
of  a  scout  who  would  buy  the  liquor  for  his 
friends  to  drink  if  it  made  them  happier. 
But  I  never  could  understand  the  self- 
control  that  prevented  him  from  cussing 
when  things  did  not  go  right."  The  other 
fault  is  conservatism,  of  which  more  will 
be  said  later. 

Mr.  Entenza  turned  down  the  offer  of  a 
post  in  the  Labor  Department  for  two 
reasons,  he  says.  First,  he  did  not  feel 
he  could  leave  his  law  practise  for  a  posi- 
tion paying  only  $5,000  a  year.  Secondljs 
he  might  have  been  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
income  had  he  been  entirely  in  sympathy 
with  the  Davis  conservatism — had  he 
been  willing  to  set  aside  his  political 
theories  for  less  pronounced  views  more  in 
keeping  with  the  Davis  principles,  and  had 
he  not  felt  that  his  presence  as  legal  adviser 
to  the  Secretary  might  prove  embarrass- 
ing. These  are  Mr.  Entenza's  reasons  as 
exprest. 

Mr.  Davis  was  born  in  Wales,  spent  his 
early  childhood  in  Anderson,  Ind.,  and  was 
a  resident  of  Pittsburgh  when  called  to  the 
Harding  Cabinet.  For  the  rest  we  shall 
quote  Mr.  Entenza: 

"I  first  became  well  acquainted  with 
Jim  Davis  when  he  was  a  metal-worker 
around  Sharon,  Pa.,  and  I  was  a  cigar- 
maker.  We  both  were  union-card  men. 
Jim  was  just  a  plain  card  man.  He  at- 
tended the  meetings  and  paid  his  dues.  He 
believed  in  trade-unionism  with  all  his 
heart,  but  in  all  the  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
I  have  known  him  I  never  knew  or  heard 
of  his  holding  any  official  position  in  the 
union.  In  fact,  I  never  knew  him  to  take 
any  part  in  union  politics. 

"Davis  is  not  an  educated  man  as  the 
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terra  is  usually  applied.  I  believe  the 
extent  of  his  sehooliug  will  not  exceed  eight 
months.  He  had  to  work  for  a  living 
when  he  should  have  been  in  school.  Dur- 
ing the  days  we  'palled'  together  he  often 
regretted  his  lack  of  education  anil  lookeil 
forward  to  the  day  when  he  might  go  to 
school.  That  day  never  came,  b\it  he 
educated  himself  by  that  hardest  of 
methods,  spare-time  study.  He  read  a 
great  deal,  and  his  principal  indoor  sport 
v/as  practising  haiuhvritiug.  As  a  result 
lie  writes  a  beautiful  hand. 

"One  thing  his  associates  are  going  to 
find  out  very  soon  is  that  Secretary  Da^is 
knows  the  labor  problem  as  few  men 
know  it.  and  not  from  book-made  theories 
or  doctrines.  He  knows  it  first  hand. 
During  the  days  he  worked  at  his  trade  he 
associated  with  workingmen  in  all  trades. 
He  learned  something  of  the  trade  of 
every  man  he  came  in  contact  Avith.  He 
has  said  to  me  more  than  once:  'The 
trouble  with  a  lot  of  union-leaders  is  that 
just  as  soon  as  they  get  into  office  they 
forget  the  men  they  worked  beside. 
They  become  organizers,  conscious  only 
of  organization  and  its  power.  They 
lose  personal  touch  and  personal  sj-m- 
pathy  with  each  individual  workman. 
Personal  ambition  often  leads  them  to 
put  self  before  the  very  principles  which 
they  are  in  duty  bound  to  uphold  and 
practise.' 

"I  like  and  admire  Sam  Gompers.  You 
see  I  have  his  photograph  on  my  wall.  I 
know  Jim  Davis  better,  and  consequently 
my  affection  for  him  is  deeper.  I  know  that 
neither  Gompers  nor  any  other  man  can  or 
will  put  a  snaffle-bit  in  Jim  Davis's  mouth. 
He  is  gentle,  conciliating,  and  humorous, 
but  once  his  mind  is  made  up  he  is  as 
immovable  as  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar.  I 
sit  with  him  on  the  Moose  board  as  a 
director.  I  was  in  conference  "with  him 
when  he  was  debating  over  the  portfolio 
that  had  been  offered.  I  opposed  his 
acceptance.  I  argued  that  he  would  not 
be  a  success  in  such  a  position;  that  his 
dream  of  encouraging  better  leadership  in 
labor  and  bringing  labor  and  capital 
together  on  a  more  friendly  basis  was 
visionarj'  and  impossible.  I  feared  then, 
and  do  now  that  he  is  not  enough  of  an 
astute  pohtician  to  handle  the  many 
problems  he  vdW  confront. 

"In  the  first  place,  he  goes  into  the 
Cabinet  believing  that  there  must  be  a 
decrease  in  wages  in  many  lines.  While 
he  believes  in  trade-unionism,  he  does  not 
believe  in  union-leadership  that  is  auto- 
cratic, and  he  will  not  tolerate  dictation. 
Threats  of  strikes  will  not  scare  him.  If 
]Mr.  Gompers  or  any  other  labor  officials 
approaches  the  department  in  a  threaten- 
ing attitude  Jim  Da\as  will  be  as  hard- 
boiled  as  they  make  them.  And  he  can  be 
hard-boiled.  He  believes  that  unorgan- 
ized labor  has  as  much  right  to  be  heard 
as  organized  labor.  He  believes  in  the 
open-shop  principle  where  the  open  shop 
is  just  and  most  beneficial  to  labor.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  is  not  likely  to  lend  himself 
to  any  plot  or  plan  to  destroy  the  closed 
shop  where  it  is  just  and  axiceptable. 

"Jim  Davds  is  not  a  man  without  an 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  the  em- 
ployer. He  is  an  employer  himself.  He 
maintains  an  office  with  fifteen  or  twenty- 
five  clerks.  He  is  interested  in  many 
lines  of  manufacturing.  He  is  a  capitalist 
if  the  possession  of  a  fortune  of  .$2,000,000 
or  more  places  him  in  that  categorj\  But 
he  still  holds  his  union-card.  CapitaUst 
or  trade-unionist,  he  will  be  Secretary'  of 
Labor  with  capital  letters.  Of  that  much 
I  am  certain." 


The  Shop  Towel 


^ROLLER   TOWEL 

Everybody's  Towel 


ONLIWON^>^ 

The  Individual 
Towel 


ich  is  lour  ^  hop  r 

No  matter  what  your  type  of  business,  your  men  can  be  provided 
with  clean  towels  at  a  minimum  expense  if  you  install 

^^^k   BEG     ^    *         US    BAT    orr  W  '^  tf^SfcP^  ■y 

nttliwonpdperlowels 

^^    SERVED    DOUBLE      _*.  GIVE  »        DOUBLE:      SERVICE 


|P«S 


^SSB 


The  Cabinet 


ONLIWON  TOWELS  are  made  of  clean  selected  wood 
fibre  and  are  so  served  automatically  from  the  ONLIWON 
CABINET  that  every  user  is  protected.  This  cabinet  oper- 
ates without  need  of  insanitary  knobs  to  handle — the  user 
touches  only  the  clean  towel. 

ECONOMICAL 

ONLIWON  TOWELS  are  of  generous  size,  tough,  sturdy 
and  very  absorbent.  They  are  served  folded,  and  therefore 
give  a  doubly  absorbent  surface  for  drying. 

The  ONLIWON  CABINET  locks  securely  to  prevent 
waste,  and  serves  consecutively  only  one  towel  at  a  time.  A 
man  hasn't  the  patience  to  waste  ONLIWON  TOWELS. 

'  A.  P.  W.  Paper  Co.,^  Department  22,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

I         Gentlemen :    Please  send  me  at  once  Free  Samples  of  Onliwon 
Towels  and  your  Descriptive  Folder.,  ''^Health  and  Clean  Hands- 
Name • 


Address. 
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It  dries  the  wash 
without  awnn^ 

THIS  machine  does  eveiything  any 
other  washing  machine  can  do 
and  more — it  dries  an  entire  tubful  of 
clothes  for  the  line  in  one  minute.  It 
whirls  them  dry — no  wringer  needed. 
It  doesn't  break  buttons  nor  tear 
them  of¥ — doesn'  t  bend  hooks  and  eyes 
nor  injure  snap  fasteners.  It  dries  big 
bulky  comforts  and  things  you  couldn't 
possibly  put  through  a  wringer. 

It  has  made  good  for  six  years. 
Thousands  in  use.  Approved  by  Good 
Housekeeping  Institute.  The  world's 
fastest  selling  washing  machine. 

Find  out  about  it.  Get  a  Laun-Dr^- 
Ette  demonstration  before  you  buy  any 
machine. 

If  there  is  no  Laun-Dry-Ette  dealer 
near  you  take  this  advertisement  to 
the  nearest  electrical  store  or  hard- 
ware dealer  and  have  one  ordered  for 
you — or  write  us  for  new  literature. 


THE  LAUNDRYETTE  MFG. 

1184  EAST  152nd  STREET 
CLEVELAND.  O. 


CO. 


IM 


i 


DRY 


electric  wasliin0 


WASHES  AND  DRIES  WITHOUT  A  WRINGER 


ma-cliine 
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CANADA  COMES  BACK  WITH  THE  "  BLUENOSE 


A  BOAT  named  the  Bliienose,  a  fisher- 
-^^-  man  with  yaclitlike  lines,  has  been 
launched  in  Halifax,  land  of  the  so-called 
"bluenoses,"  to  ehallengo  America's  hold 
on  the  International  Fishermen's  Cup. 
Capt.  Martie  Welsh,  of  Gloucester,  it  may 
be  recalled,  won  the  first  race  last  fall  with 
the  Gloucester  schooner  Esperanto.  He 
did  it,  if  a  group  of  American  correspon- 
dents who  witnessed   the  race  are   to  be 


jectives  to  denote  it.  But  it  was  intended 
to  be  a  race  between  fishermen,  in  fishing- 
vessels,  only  that,  and  nothing  more — or 
less. 

There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  get 
away  from  this  fundamental  idea.  Already 
there  are  rumors  from  Boston  which 
disquiet  us,  dealing  as  they  do  with  elabor- 
ate plans  to  build  a  vessel  whose  secondary 
purpose  will  be  fishing  and  whose  primary 
aim  is  to  be  to  take  the  Halifax  Herald 
trophj'    to     Boston.     The    Boston    boat, 


Courtesy  of  the  Halifax  "  Herald. 


A    FISHING-BOAT    BUILT    FOR    SPEED. 


The  new    Canadian    challenger  for    the  North    Atlantic  International    Fishermen's  Cup    has  the 
lines  of  a  yacht.     A  Boston  syndicate  is  finishing  another  flshing-boat,  also  with  the  lines   of  a 

yacht,  to  keep  the  cup  m  America. 


believed,  by  taking  chances  with  his  boat 
that  the  rival  captain  refused  to  take,  and 
generally  outsailing  the  Canadian  fisher- 
man. In  the  meantime,  down  in  Boston, 
some  of  the  country's  foremost  yacht 
designers  and  builders  have  almost  com- 
pleted a  fishing-boat  to  beat  both  the 
Gloucester  schooner  which  won  the  race 
last  year  and  the  new  Bluenose  challenger. 
The  championship  of  the  North  Atlantic, 
it  appears,  is  going  to  develop  competition 
of  the  liveliest  variety.  "There  is  a 
feeling  in  the  United  States  and  also  in 
Canada,"  -m-ites  W.  il.  Dennis,  of  the 
Halifax  Herald,  who  presented  the  trophy, 
"that  this  international  race  is  going  to 
develop  into  a  pure  speed  contest."  ]Mr. 
Dennis  joins  j-achting  authorities  both  here 
and  in  Canada  in  the  hope  that  the  contest 
"^\dll  not  develop  into  a  mere  racing 
event."  He  writes,  in  an  editorial  in  the 
Halifax  Herald,  headed  "Hands  Off  the 
Fishermen's  Race": 

When  the  Hahfax  Herald  organized  the 
Fishermen's  Race,  and  donated  a  trophy 
for  that  event,  it  was  understood  that  the 
event  was  to  be  just  what  it's  name  im- 
plies— A  fishermen's  race.  It  is  true 
that  some  of  our  American  friends  who 
speciaUze  in  descriptive  phrases  promptly 
named  it  for  their  own  satisfaction  "fisher- 
men's Derby,"  and  "deep-sea  regatta," 
and  used  other  sonorous  or  sprightly  ad- 


according  to  the  Boston  papers,  is  to  be 
"built  for  speed." 

Now,  the  idea  of  the  Fishermen's  Race 
was  born  out  of  the  tempest  of  good 
humored  contempt  with  which  deep-sea 
sailors  greeted  the  announcement  last 
summer  that  one  of  the  world-famous 
America's  cup  races  was  called  off  because 
the  wind  was  blowing  too  hard.  Amateur 
and  professional  sailors,  men  who  go  to  sea 
behind  tapering  masts  and  a  spread  of 
canvas  for  the  fun  of  the  thing  or  because 
that  is  the  wa3'  they  earn  their  living,  were 
unanimous  at  that  time  that  a  sailing  race 
which  could  not  be  sailed  because  the  wind 
was  blowing  too  hard  was  no  race  at  all. 
Here  where  we  are  a  saihng  people,  the 
feehng  was  particularly  strong,  and  out  of 
that  feeling  arose  the  demand  for  a  test 
of  endurance  and  speed  between  real  deep- 
sea  boats,  the  kind  of  a  race  which  would 
be  better  in  a  stiff  wind  than  in  a  drifting 
match,  under  conditions  that  would  make 
sure  that  the  stiffer  the  wind,  the  better 
the  race. 

That  was  the  kind  of  a  race  which  was 
sailed  last  autumn  between  the  schooners 
of  the  Lunenburg  fleet,  and  it  was  the  kind 
of  race  that  was  sailed  between  the  Dela- 
ivana  and  the  Esperanto.  That  is  the  kind 
of  race  that  was  meant  in  the  first  place. 
That  is  the  kind  of  race  we  are  looking  for 
this  year,  and  we  are  prepared  to  say  quite 
calmly,  but  with  a  certain  sternness 
perhaps,  that  that  is  the  kind  of  race  we 
ARE  going  to  see  this  year. 

The  articles  of  the  race  state  that  the 
entries  of  real  deep-sea  fishing-boats  only 
will  be  acceptable.    Folks  who  want  freak 
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They  are  to  have  had  a  season's  fishing 
before  the  race,  and  are  to  start  for  the 
Banks  by  April  30  for  the  summer  cateh." 
Turning  to  eonsideration  of  the  rival  boat, 
the  Bluenose,  lately  launched  at  Lunenburg, 
and  the  Mayflower,  intend»><l  to  defend  the 
trophy,  the  World  writer  (continues: 

Since  the*  lin(>s  of  the  two  new  boats 
began  to  take  form  t)n  the  ways  ther(>  have 
been  discussions  in  the  fishing  fleets  as  tt) 
how  much  a  fishing-boat  maA-  b(>  rt'fined  for 
speed.     Both  competitors  liavt' yacht  lines. 

Both  sides  have  been  given  to  under- 
stand by  the  trustees  of  the  trophy,  which 
was  given  by  the  Halifax  Herald,  that  the 
contestants  must  spend  a  season  on  the 
Banks,  not  as  onlookers,  but  as  fishermen. 
To  sail  to  the  fishing-grounds  and  lounge 
around  will  not  do. 

The  chief  dimensions  of  challenger  and 
defender  are: 

Mayflower  Bluenose 

(American)  (Canadian) 

Length  over  all 143  feet  141  feet 

Beam 25.9    "  27    " 

Depth 11.9    ••  11.6    " 

Mainma.st 100    "  95    " 

Main  boom 72    "  81     " 

Mainsail 4.292  sq.  ft.  4,100  sq.  ft. 

Foresail 1,832      "  1.640      " 

Total  sail  area 10,785      "  10,937      " 

The  America's  ctip  defender  BcHanre, 
which  was  about  the  same  length  as  the 
fishing-vessels,  spread  16,000  square  feet 
of  canvas  from  a  single  mast. 


BASEBALL  REPORTERS  WHO  BROKE 
INTO  LITERATURE 

FROM  writing  baseball  to  interpreting 
politics  seems  to  be  a  long  step  in  a 
different  direction,  but  there  must  be  some 
analogy  between  a  "squeeze"  play  and  the 
involved  maneuvering  leading  up  to  a  tariff 
biU  which  enables  a  writer  who  has  under- 
stood and  described  the  one  to  compre- 
hend and  discuss  the  other.  At  any  rate, 
some  of  our  leading  lights  in  the  field  of 
political  reporting  began  their  apprentice- 
ship when  sent  out,  on  the  city  editor's 
annual  pass,  to  "write  up"  the  champion- 
ship game  between  the  "Buzzing  Bees" 
and  th'e  "Junior  Giants."  Likewise,  it  not 
infrequently  happens  that  the  sporting 
editofr  develops  into  a  fiction  writer,  which 
is  easily  comprehensible.  A  casual  glance 
at  the  press  gallery  in  the  United  States 
Senate  will  disclose  some  of  the  recruits 
from  the  junior  grade  of  reporting,  says 
Hugh  S.  Fullerton,  in  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Mail,  who  thus  describes  a  recent  visit: 

It  seemed  to  me  that  almost  everj'  writer 
there  of  whom  I  had  acquaintance  had 
been  a  baseball  reporter.  There  was  Gus 
Karger,  now  one  of  the  deans  of  the 
writers  of  Washington,  who  was  a  pretty 
fair  baseball  writer  when  he  broke  in  and 
who  might  have  amounted  to  something 
had  he  remained  in  Cincinnati  and  kept  on 
detailing  the  doings  of  the  Reds.  There 
was  Jim  Allison,  now  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential po'itical  writers  of  the  Central 
West,  who  was  an  able-bodied  baseball- 
writer  when  Charlie  Comiskey  managed 
the  Cincinnati  Reds.  There  was  Sam 
Blythe,  whose  early  ambition  was  to  en- 
lighten the  baseball  public,  and  Charlie 
Michaelson,  who,  however,  wrote  every- 
thing and  never  would  confine  himself  to 
sport.    Heywood  Broun,  who  slings  a  nasty 


No  one  at  home 
— butValspar 

MRS.  R.  B.  J.  of  Bronxville,  N.  Y.,  is  a 
Valspar  enthusia.st  —  and  no  wonder. 

On  the  evening  of  July  9th,  1920,  she  was  at  the  movies,  when  it 
began  to  rain  in  torrents.  Suddenly  she  remembered  she  had  left  her 
dining  room  window  wide  open. 

The  moment  the  rain  ceased,  she  rushed  home.  Puddles  lay  on  the 
floor,  the  wind  had  blown  over  a  vase  of  flowers  on  the  table,  water 
everywhere.     The  room  looked  a  wreck. 

"My  husband  and  I  started  mopping,"  she  says  in  her  letter  telling 
us  of  the  incident.  "Of  course,  we  thought  the  finish  on  our  varnished 
floor  and  table  would  be  ruined.  But  neither  floor  nor  table  ever 
showed  a  trace  of  the  accident — both  were   Valsparred." 

Incidents  like  these  have  earned  for  Valspar  the  name  of  the 
accident-proof  varnish.  Water,  scalding  hot  or  icy  cold,  acids,  hot 
grease — none  of  these  things  can  mar  Valspar's  surface — Valspar  never 
turns  white. 

In  kitchen,  pantry,  bathroom,  dining  room  or  hall — anywhere  that 
water,  weather  or  severe  wear  must  be  reckoned  with — for  floors, 
woodwork  and  furniture — Valspar  always  gives  real  protection. 

Anything  that's  worth  varnishing  is  worth  Valsparring. 


VALENTINE'S 


SPAR 


The  Varnish  That  Won't  Turn  White 


VALENTINE    &   COMPANY 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  High- Grade  Varnishei  in  the  JVorld — Established  1832 

New  York       Chicago       Boston      Toronto      London     Paris      Amsterdam 
W.   P.   Fuller  &  Co.,  Pacific  Coast 


VALENTINE  &  COMPANY,  456  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

Special  Offer 

For  your  dealer's  name   and   ISc  in  stamps,  we  will  send    you  a  30c          / 
sample  can  of  Valspar  —  enough  to  finish   a  small   table  or  chair.     Fill         AB 
out  coupon.                                                                                                                         AB 

Dealer's  Name 

1^ 

Your  Name \ 

Your  Address                                                             

L.  £).— 4-9-21. 
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rffom  Danker  io 
}{cwshoy  eve^yhod^ 


welcomed 


From  the  train  to  the  San 
Diego-California  Club  is 
scarcely  five  minutes,  and 
then  you're  at  home  among 
the  substantial  and  hospita- 
ble residents  of  San  Diego, 
Southern  California's  spark- 
ling harbor  city. 

Within  the  year,  thou- 
sands of  families  who  have 
won  a  competence  in  the  bat- 
tle of  life  have  selected  San 
Diego,  California,  for  their 
permanent  home.  They  all 
have  found  this  immediate 
fellowship,  this  spontaneous 
but  intelligent  and  well-di- 
rected hospitality,  that  im- 
presses one  as  a  natural  and 
delightful  development  in  a 
city  of  year-'round  sunshine 
and  flowers  by  the  warm 
Pacific. 

To  live  away  from  the  ex- 
hausting rigors  of  heat  and  cold, 
where  every  day  is  filled  with 
new  recreationsand  interests  and 
there's  abundant  health  and  en- 
ergy in  the  warm  sea-breeze — 
that  is  what  life  will  mean  to  you 
all  the  year  at 

>SanDie5o 

v^alirornia 


Through  Pullman  service  Is 
operated  between  San  Diego 
and  Chicago  over  the  new  San 
Diego  and  Arizona  Railway,  in 
connection  with  the  Rocklsland 
and  Southern  Pacific  "Golden 
State  Limited."  A  delightful, 
mild  climate  trip  through  Im- 
perial Valley  and  magnificent 
scenery. 


This  booklet  tells  more  about 
It.  Sign  the  coupon  and  get 
it  free  by  return  tnail. 


SAN  DIEGO-CALIFORNIA  CLUB, 

300  Spreckels  Bldg.,  San  Diego,  California. 

Gentlemen:    Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  about  San 
Diego,  California. 


."^ame 


/iddress 


SPORTS   AND  ATHLETICS 

Continued 


typewriter,  was  a  pretty  fair  sort  of  a 
baseball  scribe,  as  was  Ring  Lardner, 
who,  after  graduating  into  the  magazine 
game,  comes  back  and  takes  a  postgrad 
course  in  baseball  -nTiting  even  now,  when 
not  busy  with  trifles  like  an  inaugural. 

There  was  Menken,  who  might  have 
been  a  corking  baseball  writer  if  fhe  lure 
of  higher-brow  work  had  not  drawn  him, 
and  beside  him  was  Henr>'  M.  Hj'de,  who 
wrote  baseball  in  Chicago  when  Anson 
was  cracking  them  along  the  base  lines. 

Altogether  I  counted  more  than  twenty- 
five  of  the  leading  political  writers  of  the 
country  who  were  reformed  baseball- 
writers  or  who  got  their  training  writing 
about  the  national  sport. 

Some  of  us,  of  course,  are  congenital  low- 
brows, yet  it  is  remarkable  what  a  great 
contribution  sport  has  made  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  United  States.  O.  Henry,  at 
one  stage  of  his  career,  wrote  sport,  and 
even  in  his  later  years  boasted  that  the 
best  yarns  he  ever  wrote  were  about  ball- 
games  in  Texas.  Jack  London  MTote 
fight-yarns,  and  even  after  he  became 
famous  delighted  in  being  assigned  to  cover 
a  fight  by  some  newspaper.  Charlie  Van 
Loan,  who  when  death  ended  his  brilhant 
career  promised  to  become  the  best  wTiter 
of  short  stories  in  America,  was  a  sporting 
WTiter,  covering  all  kinds  of  sports  and 
glorj'ing  in  fight-writing.  George  Ade 
was  a  baseball  reporter  in  Chicago,  and 
Peter  Finley  Dunn,  creator  of  Mr.  Dooleij, 
wrote  baseball  and  traveled  with  Anson's 
team  when  the  greatest  aggregation  of  base- 
ball ^Titers  ever  assembled  accompanied 
the  team.  That  aggregation  consisted  of 
Lenny  Washburn,  Charlie  Seymour,  and 
Dunn.  At  that  time,  of  the  three  Washburn 
was  considered  the  greatest.  He  was  killed 
in  an  accident  while  riding  in  an  engine  hur- 
rj'ing  back  to  viTite  an  account  of  a  fight. 

George  Barr  McCutcheon  tried  base- 
ball-writing, but  quit  when  he  made  a  hit 
with  novels,  and  his  brother  John,  famous 
as  a  cartoonist,  and  a  younger  brother, 
Bennie,  all  covered  baseball.  Rex  Beach 
and  Paul  Armstrong  both  tried  their  hands 
at  baseball,  as  did  Edwin  Balmor,  and  Jim 
Opper,  Jack  Lait,  and  Sam  Merwin, 
Emerson  Hough,  and  even  Ray  Stannard 
Baker,  who  wrote  the  very  beautiful 
"Adventures  in  Contentment,"  was  guilty. 
Perhaps  the  idea  that  watching  ball- 
games  and  writing  about  them  is  easy  work 
has  caused  so  many  to  try.  Yet  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  very  few  who  start 
to  report  baseball  will  stick  to  the  job 
long  enough  to  learn  the  game  and  the  men. 
I  have  seen  hundreds  who  declared  it  was  a 
"snap"  who,  by  mid-season,  were  willing 
to  do  anything  to  get  themselves  relieved 

of  the  job 

We  had  a  little  fellow  named  Jimmy 
Gilruth,  who  traveled  with  teams  for  years, 
and  spent  most  of  his  spare  time  in  public 
libraries  and  bookshops  in  research  work' 
He  was  writing  a  history  of  the  Children's 
Crusades,  and  for  years  delved  and  searched 
for  information  and  spent  his  earnings 
for  books  to  prepare  a  complete  history  of 
those  pathetic  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy 
Land.  Bill  Phelon,  whose  peculiar  sense 
of  humor  and  practical  jokes  have  made 
him  one  of  the  best  known  men  in  the  pro- 
fession, is  one  of  America's  leading  authori- 
ties on  the  American  Indian  and  the  move- 
ment of  the  tribes.  Tommy  Rice,  who 
deserted  the  law  to  wTite  baseball,  is  one 
of  the  best-posted  authorities  in  the  world 


oil  the  West-Indian  and  Caribbean  coun- 
tries and  on  earthquakes  and  volcanoes. 
Besides  that  he  devotes  a  great  part  of  his 
spare  time  to  the  study  of  criminology  and 
possesses  one  of  the  finest  Ubraries  in 
America  on  detective  and  criminal  history. 

One  of  the  oddest  figures  the  game  ever 
produced,  and  one  who,  I  believe,  was  the 
best  baseball  -m-iter  we  ever  have  known, 
was  httle  Joe  Campbell,  for  many  years 
with  the.  Washington  Post.  With  the 
exception  of  Charlie  Seymour,  Lennie 
Washburn,  and  a  bird  at  Quincy,  111.,  he 
wrote  the  most  enlightening  and  amusing 
slang  ever  used.  Language  failing  him, 
he  invented  it.  I  recall  one  gem  of  a  story 
in  which,  describing  a  dramatic  strike- 
out, he  ^ote:  "And  Amie  Rusie  made  a 
Svengali  pass  in  front  of  Charlie  Reilly's 
lamps  and  he  carved  three  nicks  in  the 
weather." 

He  wTote  reams  of  that  sort  of  language, 
cleared  away  his  desk,  and  WTote  the  lead- 
ing editorials.  None  of  us  knew  it  for  years, 
but  he  was  one  of  the  best-known  authori- 
ties in  America  on  the  Shakespearian 
drama.  In  fact,  no  one  in  his  own  ofiice 
knew  it  until  Sir  Hemy  Irving,  visiting 
Washington,  came  to  the  ofiice  to  discuss 
the  subject  with  Campbell,  he  having  read 
Campbell's  writings  in  England.  Joe  tried 
to  lure  Sir  Hem-y  to  the  ball-game,  intend- 
ing to  teach  him  some  real  English  language, 
but  he  failed. 


TENNIS  AS  THE  NATIONAL 
AMATEUR  (^AME 

XT OW  that  the  grass  is  green  again  and 
-^  ^    cherry  blossom  scents   the  air,   the 
white-trousered,  rubber-soled  enthusiast  to 
whom  spring  means  tennis  is  looking  to  his 
racket    and    pondering    on   how   best    to 
smooth  out  the  holes  and  ridges  made  by 
the  moles  in  his  court.     Not  so  many  years 
ago  tennis  was  looked  upon  as  the  exclusive 
pastime  of  those  who  had  plenty  of  broad 
£cres  in  which  to    place  the   courts  and 
servants  to  page  the  balls  when  they  went 
over   the   netting   into    somebody's   back- 
yard.     But  the  ancient  game  has  bounded 
into  popularity  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Every  city  has  its  club,  or  clubs;    nearly 
everybody  who  boasts  a  lawn  finds  room 
for  a  court,  and,  of  course,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s 
and  other  clubs  now  include  teimis  among 
their  sports.     Tilden  and  Johnston  rank  in 
fame  and  popularity  Avitli  "Babe"  Ruth 
and   Ty   Cobb.     Indeed,   the   devotees   of 
tennis  have  increased  in  number  so  that  in 
the  opinion  of  one  sports  writer  they  are 
now  about  as  numerous  as  those  of  any  other 
game.     In  the  United  States  Lawn-Teimis 
Association,  writes  Henry  R.  Ilsley,  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  are  included  about 
300    member    clubs.     There    are    eleven 
member   associations    and    thirteen    aUied 
and  park  associations.     In  addition,  there 
are  hundreds  of  clubs  that  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  national  bodj-,  many  hundreds 
of  Y.  M.  C.  A.   organizations  which  have 
tennis-courts,    and    there    are   almost   in- 
numerable    college,     private-school,     rmd 
public-school  players.     Tennis  is  no  longer 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  those  who  can 
afford    white    fiannels,    $16    rackets,   and 
membership   in   an   expensive   club.     The 
WTiter  teUs  us  why: 
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No,  sir, 

you  can't  tell  WHEN 

you  will  have  to  take 

responsibility 

for  some  printing" 


PEOPLE   are   buying   printing   today  who  a 
few  years  ago  never  dreamed  of  being  called 
upon  to  do  such  work. 

Maybe  you  feel  you  will  never  have  to  person- 
ally supervise  a  printing  job.  Maybe  you  have 
a  man  in  your  office  who  looks  after  those  things. 

Just  the  same,  you  may  be  called  on  any  day 
for  a  decision  about  printing,  and  it  is  worth 
while  to  know  something  about  such  things. 

Printing  consists  of  a  film  of  ink  less  than  one 
two-thousandths  of  an  inch  thick,  applied  to 
paper. 

The  Importance  of  the  paper,  its  thickness,  its 
weight,  its  surface,  becomes  apparent  when  that 
fact  IS  considered.  It  is  all  the  more  apparent 
that  whatever  kind  of  paper  is  used,  uniformity 
or  a  standardization  of  all  its  qualities  can  make 
a  difference  in  the  way  the  printing  is  done. 

S.  D.  Warren  Company  recognize  the  need  for 
different  kinds  of  printing,  and  manufacture  a 
dozen  grades  of  standard  uniform  paper  to  the 
end  that  whatever  you  wish  to  print,  a  stand- 
ardized paper  will  enable  you  to  get  better  work 
with  decreased  trouble  and  ex- 
pense. Printers  agree  that  this  is  so. 


[better 
paper 

better 
printing 


A  working  knowledge  of  the 
names  and  purposes  of  Warren's 
Standard  Printing  Papers  is  useful 
information. 


I 


N  addition,  every  paper  merchant  sell- 
ing Warren's  Standard  Printing  Papers 
distributes  once  each  month  to  printers 
and  engravers  a  printed  book  on  one  of 
Warren's  Standard  Printing  Papers.  These 
books  are  intended  to  be  cut  up  to  serve 
as  material  for  constructing  dummy  book- 
lets. They  contain  specimens  of  type  and 
type  pages  set  in  different  measures, 
leaded  and  unleaded.  They  show  borders, 
cover  designs,  inside  page  layouts,  a 
variety  of  illustrations,  initials,  and  hand 
lettering.  Also  they  show  the  kind  of 
printing  that  any  good  printer  can  do  on 
the  same  kind  of  paper.  This  month's 
book  is  printed  on  Warren's  Silkote.  It 
can  be  obtained  from  most  catalog  printers 
or  from  any  paper 
merchant  who  sells 
Warren's  Standard 
Printing  Papers.  If 
you  do  not  know  the 
Warren  Distributor 
nearest  your  city, 
write  us  for  his  name. 


mac    ^||j^|,M»T    Q** 


Printind  Papers 


S.    D.    WARREN    COMPANY,    BOSTON,    MASS. 


WARREN'S 

STANDARD    PRINTING   PAPERS 


CO 
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The  average  radiator  is 
^ilty  of  involuntary  theft 

Any  radiator  is  perfectly  capable  of  giving  off  nearly  100% 
of  the  heat  delivered  to  it  —  but  air  and  water  usually  keep 
the  steam  from  filling  all  of  the  radiator.  As  a  result,  high- 
pressure  steam  with  consequent  noise,  leakage  and  waste, 
is  often  resorted  to. 

The  solution  lies  in  the  use  of  a  two-pipe 
system  with  a  Dunham  Trap  on  each  radi- 
ator. This  thermostatic  trap  automatically 
removes  the  air  and  water  as  they  collect. 
The  steam  can  then  make  each  coil  hot  at 
low  pressure.  The  Dunhamized  Woolworth 
Building  is  heated  with  one  half  to  one  and 
a  half  pounds  pressure.  Eight  ounces  is 
enough  for  the  average  home. 

The  two  diagrams  show  a  comparative 
test  between  the  Dunham  Trap  and  an- 
other trap  which  "was  apparently  all  right. 
In  order  to  heat  a  room  properly,  30%  ad- 
ditional radiating  surface  would  be  neces- 
sary if  the  competing  trap  were  used.  The 
Dunham  Trap  makes  the  radiator  work  to 
full  capacity — makes  the  room  comfortable. 


A  radiator  clogged  up  with  air  and 
water  is  really  a  smaller  radiator. 
The  unused  radiation  is  that  area 
which  the  steam  cannot  heat.  In 
the  above  diagram,  taken  from  an 
actual  test,  30^/o  of  the  radiator 
did  not  heat  up. 


HEATING    SERVICE 


This  many-sided  Service  is  national  in 
scope.  It  works  with  all  who  specify  and 
install  heating  systems — and  works  for  you 
who  want  more  heating  comfort  per  ton 
of  coal. 

State  what  kind  of  a  house  you  want  to 
Dunhamize:  whether  it  is  a  new  house  or 
whether  you  want  your  old  heating  system 
made  over  into  an  efficient  Dunham  system. 
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The  above  curve,  from  an  actual 
test,  proves  that  the  Dunham 
Radiator  Trap,  shown  below,  does 
remove  the  trouble-making  air  and 
water.  Practically  every  square 
inch  of  this  radiator  was  hot. 
Existing  steam  heating  systems 
can  be  Dunhamized, 


C.  A.  DUNHAM  COMPANY 


230  East  Ohio  St., 

Factories 


CHICAGO 


Marshalltown,  Iowa  52  Branch  and  Local  Sales  Offices 

Toronto,  Canada  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 

London:     233  A,  Regent  Street,   W.   1 
Paris:     Establts.  Munzing  &'  Cie.,  Rue  de  la  Fontaine-au-Roi 
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It  is  because  of  the  comparatively  small 
initial  cost  and  up-keep  and  the  small  space 
required  by  the  courts  that  lawn-tennis  has 
gained  such  tremendous  popularity.  It 
was  stated  a  couple  of  years  ago  that 
2,000,000  persons  played  the  game  in  the 
United  States.  This  seems  to  be  an  im- 
possible figure,  and  I  am  inclined  to  accept 
the  conservative  estimate  of  Paul  B. 
Williams,  field  secretary  of  the  United 
States  Lawn-Tennis  Association,  of  about 
1,000,000 — practically  all  of  them  amateurs. 

And  speaking  of  amateurs — and  pro- 
fessionals— what  a  contrast  is  offered  by 
golf  and  lawn-tennis.  Practically  every 
golf  and  country  club  in  the  country  has  its 
professional  and  one  or  more  assistants — 
intructors,  clubmakers,  greenkeepers.  In 
lawn-tennis,  on  the  contrary,  the  profes- 
sional is  comparatively  unknown.  I  doubt 
if  there  are  twenty-five  professional  players 
and  instructors  of  lawn-tennis  in  the  whole 
country.  They  are  confined  to  the  big 
clubs  of  the  Boston,  New  York,  and  Phila- 
delphia districts  in  the  East  and  a  few  in 
the  Middle  West. 

This  situation  would  seem  surpri'zing 
at  first  glance.  Let  us  examine  the  possi- 
ble underlying  cause.  Lawn-tennis  is 
much  the  older  game  in  the  United  States, 
and,  generally  speaking,  has  been  con- 
sidered a  "young  man's  game."  It  was 
comparatively  simple  and  the  implements 
were  m'erely  a  gut-string  bat  and  a  ball. 
Its  very  simplicity  led  at  once  to  wide- 
spread popularity,  and  the  low  cost  of  the 
sport  appealed  to  the  average  youth.  So 
players  of  lawn-tennis  just  grew,  like 
amateur  baseball-players  on  the  back  lots, 
whose  implements  likewise  were  a  bat  and 
a  ball. 

There  was  nothing  of  mystery  attached 
to  lawn-tennis,  and  players  of  the  game  in- 
creased their  skill  by  constant  play,  for 
there  never  has  been  a  lack  of  lawn-tennis 
tournament  competition.  One  other  thing 
stands  out  i)rominently.  The  parapher- 
nalia of  the  court  game  varies  little — balls 
and  bats  practically  are  standardized.  Any 
player  can  go  into  a  sporting-goods  store 
and  i)ick  out  a  racket  that  will  suit  him 
as  to  weight,  balance,  stringing,  and  style. 
Hence  there  has  been  no  call  for  special  bat- 
makers,  as  in  court-tennis  amd  racl  ets. 
The  maker  of  lawn-tennis  rackets  is  more 
or  less  a  cog  in  a  big  factory,  where  bats 
are  turned  out  by  thousands  in  every  shape 
and  style.  Not  one  player  in  many  thou- 
sands had  his  rackets  made  to  exact 
sj^ecifications. 

There  is  quite  a  different  story  to  golf. 
When  the  ancient  Scottish  pastime  was 
brought  across  the  water  it  was  an  older 
generation  that  took  it  up — mostly  men 
past  their  first  youth,  who  welcomed 
something  less  strenuous  than  tennis, 
baseball,  football,  and  the  other  games  of 
college  days.  But  golf  was  as  mysterious 
as  the  implements  with  which  it  was  plajed. 
In  addition,  the  professional  was  a  tradi- 
tion of  the  game,  along  with  its  special 
nomenclature.  Hence  the  professional  in 
golf  took  his  place  in  every  new  organiza- 
tion that  was  formed  on  this  side,  and  the 
neophyte  at  once  turned  to  him  for  the 
.selection  of  clubs  and  instruction  in  the 
playing  of  the  game.  Golf  was  a  big, 
mysterious  world  and  the  player  a  shy 
and  toddling  child. 

Money  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
professional  side  of  sport.  The  majority 
of    lawn-tennis    organizations    are    small 
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,     -1,1  1  ^^  *'^^ 

and  without  the  funds  to  pay  large  sa   order 

There  is  no  ehib-making  privilege  i^    4  j^, 

out  a  small  sjilary.  %vhieh  would  attgg.jju^ 

professional  to  a  small  golf  club.     /,pj.  j|jp 

same  time  most  of  the  tennis  professpj-yj^p, 

have    the    privilege    of    soiling    ball;j^    jjj^ 

rackets   and    of   rostringing  bats.     I.-ing   it 

or  two  cases  the  lawn-tennis  profesj^jl     in 

has  a  large  salary  and  a  profitable  bujj-^rjkes 

goijig"  South  during  the  winter  mont  j^  fyj,j 

do  the  more  prosperous  golf  "pros."    poiut 

In  the  course  of  time,  I  believe 
lawn-tennis  professional  will  be  ^jj  ^j, 
bered  by  hundreds.  He  is  a  di^  gQ^d 
asset  to  any  club.  Very  few  j^layei^y  ^ 
champions,  and  there  are  hardly  an^j'  loses 
would  benefit  from  the  suggest ionsjf  jj^^ 
criticism  of  a  first-chu^s  professioi.j^  [\^^ 
such  were  available.  The  demand  i^^ervieo 
greater  than  the  supply.  A  Xew 
man  recently  inquired  for  a  professioi^^  ^j^^ 
coach  his  daughter  for  a  few  weeks  rptiim 
k)  her  entering  college,  but  was  uualyj.jjpj 
secure  one.  -^^w 

If  the  juniors  of  every  club  cou  ^j.^  ^^ 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  profession  point 
soon  as  they  take  up  the  game  they  ^ metal 
not  acquire  bad  habits  that  take  a  'YYiq 
time  to  overcome.  They  would  lea^jj  ^j^ 
walk  before  they  run,  would  be  thoroi^j.  g^jjj 
grounded  in  sound  tennis  before  Ij.^  ^^ 
turned  loose  in  tournament  competijy  ^j. 
and  would  be  finished  players  much  sc^^ggg. 
than  by  the  process  which  they  nov^jjj^y 
through.  Too  many  of  our  plaj'ers,  ^-^^ 
compelled  to  learn  their  tennis  hapha/fj.Qjj^ 
trusting  to  hints  from  older,  players  ,  ^.j^g 
watchijig  experts,  too  often  belie^gg^j.. 
that  eccentricities  are  essentials. 


JAI-ALAI,  CUBA'S  MOST 
POPULAR  GAME 

A  SALARY  of  S303  a  day  is   not 
for  work  Ihat  is  as  much  like  worl 
playing  tennis  is  like  sawing  wood.     Th^  ^ 
what  Emilio  Equiluz,  idol  of  Havana  i^^^ 
all  Cuba,  gets  in  his  envelop  for  plaj-*^ 
Jai-Alai.     He  works  eight  days  a  mor^**^® 
seven  months  in  the  year,  and  he  is  o^^^" 
twenty-three  j'ears  old.     Jai-Alai  is  no    ^^ 
musical    instrument,    as    a   young   c611  ^ 
graduate  once  took  a  samovar  to  be.     I'^sn 
a  game — a  game  that  is  to  Cubans  wF 
baseball  is  to  Americans.     And,  judging  ^''^ 
accbunts,  Emilio  is  to  Jai-Alai  what  iP^^ 
husky  "Babe"  is  to  baseball.      It  is  1^^^ 
riskj'  than  bull-fighting,  the  great  indcr^ 
sport  of  Spanish-speaking  countries,  and 
correspondent    writes    to    the    New    Yo"^ 

Evening  Journal  that —  '^* 

en 
Jai-Alai,    meaning    a    merry    game,      , 

even  more  popular  than  horse-racing  j 
Havana.  One  playing  court,  or  Jrontof' 
as  it  i's  called,  seats  3,500  persons,  but  tips 
crowds  have  beei^  so  great  that  anoth^a 
fronton  is  being  erected  at  a  cost  of  $500,00(^g 
and  this  one  will  seat  5,000  persons. 

Emilio  Equiluz,  a  tall,  handsome  Cuban^ 
has  been  playing  Jai-Alai  for  seven  years^- 
and  has  become  such  an  expert  that  hts 
has  little  difficulty  in  defeating  his  oppo-i 
nents.  The  result  has  been  the  stamng 
of  this  agile  youth,  and  he  is  featured  some-" 
what  as  motion-picture  stars  are  in  the'' 
United  States.  He  plays  only  on  big  days,: 
Saturday  and  Sunday.  Whenever  EquiluZ' 
is  billed  to  play  standing  room  is  at  a 
premium.  The  best  players  in  the  islands 
are  pitted  against  him,  but  seldom  has  hs 
been  outdone.  So  popular  has  he  become 
that  the  Jai-Alai  fans  a  few  days  ago 
presented  him  with  a  big  automobile. 


The  Ardiley  tail  is  shoivn,  above.  Your  local  dealer  can  furniih  their  ihoes, 
in  black  or  tan  calf  or  Cordovan;  Style  Sot,  JS,  49.  and  00  respectively. 
If  not,    we    will  ship  to  him    the  same    day   we    receive  his  order. 


THERE  is  a  certain  something 
about  expertly  made  shoes 
which  gives  them  an  unmistakable 
air.  You'll  find  it  in  Nettleton 
Shoes  of  Worth. 

And    they    retain    this    smartness 
months  after  mediocre  shoes  have 


been  discarded.  Comfortable;  good 
looking;  each  day  lowering  their 
original  cost. 

A  booklet,  "Five  Thousand  Mile 
Shoes,"  explains  how  Nettleton 
shoes  are  made  and  why  they  give 
such  service.     Write   for  a  copy. 


A.    E.    NETTLETON     CO.,     SYRACUSE,    N.    Y. ,    U.    S.    A. 

SHOES     OF    WORTH 
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tONCRETE 

Spending  money  to  keep  a  poor  highway 
in  repair  is  simply  patching  a  patch. 
Build  'with  Concrete  and  make  your 
maintenance  money  mean  more  miles. 


PORTLAND    CEMENT    ASSOCIATION 


Atlanta 

San  Francisco 

Chicago 

Detroit 

Los  Angeles 

Parkersburg 

Seatde 

DaUas 

Helena 

Milwaukee 

Pittsburgh 

St.  Louis 

Denver 

Indianapolis 

Minneapolis 

Portland,  Oreg. 

Vancouver,  B.  C 

Des  Moines 

Kansas  City 

New  York 

Salt  Lake  City 

Washington 

Write  for  Good  Rocds  Booklet  R-3 
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As  used  on 
Kitchen  Floors 


l^n 


The  Liquid 
Floor  Covering 

JTT'OVERFLOR  is  the   floor 
./V.  covering  you  lay  with  a  brush. 
It  covers  the  floor  perfectly,  form- 
ing a  tile-like,  washable  surface  of 
unusual  wearing  qualities. 

KovERFLoais  of  pleasing  appear- 
ance— absolutely  sanitary,  stain- 
proof,  water-, oil-  and  grease-proof. 

For  All  Floors 

of  Wood  or  Cement 

Inside  or  Outside 

KovERFLOR  is  Supplied  in  attrac- 
tive solid  colors  for  kitchen,  porch^ 
hallway,  cellar,  garage,  store, 
basement,  factory,  public  building 
and  all  other  wood  or  cement  floors 
— also  for  steamship  and  boat  decks. 

Hardware  and  paint  dealers  sell  Kover- 
FLOR.  Ask ^o«r  dealer  for  it,  or  send  us  his 
name  and  receive  the  Koverflor  Sample 
Book. 

Standard  VvRNisH  Works 

Manufacturers  of 

Elastica  Varnishes  Satinette  Enamel 

Kwickwork  Auto  Finishes,  etc. 

90  West  Street  New  York  City 

55  Stevenson  Street.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
S06  Oakland  Ave.,S.W.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Foreign  Branches:  London,  Paris.  Melbourne 

Standard-Cooper  Bell  Co. 

2600  Federal  Street  Chicago,  111. 
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could  happen  to  the  adult  male  whose 
blood  tingles  his  finger-tips  than  to  be 
sentenced  for  about  a  month  to  Miami, 
Fla.,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  or  New  Orleans, 
La.  A  month  in  jail,  for  instance,  would 
be  less  enjoyable.  The  work  is  hard  and 
plentiful,  but  there  is  time  for  play,  and, 
continues  the  writer: 

Seldom  is  there  a  training-camp  which  is 
not  full  of  humorous  incidents.  There  is 
no  better  place  to  study  human  nature,  and 
what  often  is  comedy  to  the  onlooker  is 
grim  tragedy  in  the  heart  of  some  rookie, 
who  is  having  all  the  hopes  of  years  dashed 
away.  Yet  the  horseplay  and  crude  humor 
of  the  training-camp  have  their  uses;  they 
take  attention  from  the  grind  of  daily 
training  and  keep  the  players  contented 
and  in  a  good  humor. 

Many  of  the  rookies  are  as  funny  as  a 
motion-picture  comedy,  especially  some 
of  the  real  green  ones  picked  up  from  ol> 
seure  minor-league  towns  or  plucked  from  a 
trolley  league  circuit.  Nearly  all  of  them 
wear  caps,  and  their  clothing  was  purchased 
in  Hick's  Corners.  Yet  many  of  them  have 
developed  into  real  stars,  and  in  a  few  years 
could  pose  as  models  for  a  clothing-house. 
I  recall  one  youngster  who  reported  with 
one  of  the  New  York  teams  some  half-dozen 
years  ago  in  an  outfit  that  belonged  on  the 
vaudeville  stage.  He  wore  a  light  summer 
suit  of  loud  design,  no  overcoat,  and  a 
green  cap  pulled  down  over  his  ears.  But 
there  was  a  lot  of  baseball  under  that  green 
cap;  his  talent  wasn't  all  from  the  neck 
down.  Success  became  him  well,  and  to- 
day there  isn't  a  better  dresser  in  the 
league. 

The  fresh  rookie,  the  one  you  read  about 
in  the  fiction  magazines,  is  the  exception. 
Occasionally,  you  will  get  a  real  fresh  one, 
like  Walter  Rehg,  formerly  of  the  Pirates, 
or  Bill  Percy,  tried  out  several  times  by  the 
Yankees,  but  the  majority  of  baseball  re- 
cruits are  modest,  unassuming  boys. 
Usually  they  mind  their  own  business, 
which  is  trying  to  make  good  with  a  big- 
league  team,  and  ask  to  be  let  alone. 
Their  first  days  at  a  camp  are  amusing,  as 
they  feel  around  for  the  he  of  the  land. 
They  don't  know  whether  to  put  on  their 
party  manners  or  go  right  in  and  mix  it 
up  with  the  other  boys. 

Many  of  them  get  terribly  homesick 
after  a  few  weeks'  training,  especially  those 
with  no  minor-league  experience,  who 
never  have  been  more  than  a  dozen  miles 
from  their  place  of  birth.  And  the  feeling 
that  they  are  not  showing  anything  always 
brings  on  the  symptoms,  especially  after 
an  arm  gets  sore. 

There  was  a  young  chap  with  the  Yankees 
in  Jacksonville  last  spring  who  probably 
deserved  the  championship  as  the  most 
homesick  rookie.  He  was  a  pitcher  on  the 
team's  roster,  but  an  undeveloped  boy  over 
six  feet  tall,  who  didn't  weigh  much  more 
than  135  poimds.  After  three  days  at  the 
camp  the  youngster  tried  to  show  Huggins 
why  a  Yankee  scout  had  plucked  him  out 
of  the  wilds  of  Manitoba,  with  the  result 
that  he  had  a  pain  Uke  a  toothache  in  his 
arm  for  the  remainder  of  the  trip.  The 
lad's  spirits  .sagged  each  day,  and  the 
only  time  his  face  lighted  up  was  when 
he  got  a  railroad-ticket  back  home. 

The  youngsters  eagerly  scan  the  papers 
which  drift  into  the  camps  to  see  what 
kind    of    "-WTite-ups"    they    are    getting, 


and  it  is  with  much  joy  that  they  send  the 
clippings  back  home.  Often  the  young 
player  will  make  a  confidant  of  some 
experienced  reporter  and  tell  him  all  about 
Jiis  hopes  and  ambitions,  and  then  try  to 
pump  him  on  what  chances  he  has  to  stick 
with  the  major-league  club  he  is  training 
with. 

However,  some  look  on  the  newspaper 
fraternity  with  considerable  suspicion  and 
distrust.  And  others  object  to  "write-ups," 
especially  if  they  are  treated  in  a  facetious 
way.  Several  years  ago  the  Giants  took 
a  young  semiprofessional  to  Marlin  by 
the  name  of  Mike.  It  is  just  as  well  to 
leave  off  the  rest  of  his  name.  Mike  wasn't 
reared  in  a  drawing-room,  and  brought 
fame  on  himself  by  eating  soft-boiled 
eggs  with  a  knife. 

One  of  the  Giant  correspondents  sent  a 
note  to  his  paper:  "If  Mike  doesn't  make 
good  with  the  Giants  as  a  pitcher,  he  need 
not  worry.  He  should  do  very  well  as  a 
sword-swallower;  in  fact,  he  rehearses 
his  act  every  day." 

Mike  got  hold  of  the  item  and  was  up 
in  the  air  about  it.  "What  does  that  guy 
mean  by  calling  me  a  sword-swallower? 
Does  he  think  I  want  to  work  in  a  museum? 
I  got  a  good  trade  as  a  machinist,  and  I 
got  a  mind  to  quit  this  bunch  right  now 
and  go  back  to  it." 

And  once  in  a  while  there  is  a  rookie 
who  really  can't  stand  the  gaff.     Such  a 

one  was  Walter  C ,  who  several  years 

ago  was  with  the  Yankees  at  their  training- 
camp  at  Savannah.  From  the  start  he 
was  a  man  of  mystery.  He  never  associ- 
ated with  any  one  in  the  camp,  either 
among  the  youngsters,  veterans,  or  corre- 
spondents, and  one  night  he  went  out  as 
"freight"  and  never  came  back.     To  the 

others  it  was  a  funny  episode,  but  to  C 

his  failure  to  make  good  may  have  meant  a 
lifelong  tragedy.  Some  of  the  men  like 
publicity  and  are  regular  gluttons  over  it. 
Cy  Pieh  never  objected  to  it,  even  tho  he 
was  held  up  to  ridicule.  He  was  more  or 
less  a  buffoon,  says  the  writer,  and  usually 
was  the  butt  for  all  kinds  of  jokes.  One 
time  his  wife  wrote  to  him  in  Macon,  Ga. : 
' '  Stop  making  such  a  fool  of  yourself ;  every- 
body thinks  I  married  a  dunce."  And  Cy 
exhibited  the  letter.  However,  there  was 
one  time  when  Cy  strode  into  the  sunlight 
and  was  the  env>'  of  all  his  team-mates. 
Says  the  writer: 

The  Yanks  were  playing  the  Dodgers  a 
spring  series  at  the  training-camp  of  the 
latter  at  Daytona,  Fla.  One  of  the  Senators 
from  North  Dakota,  whose  farm  adjoined 
the  one  where  Pieh  was  raised,  was  a 
winter  resident  at  Daytona  and  made 
much  of  his  fellow  Dakotan.  Cy  was  the 
guest  of  the  Senator  at  dinner,  and  was 
brought  to  the  baU-grounds  in  the  Sena- 
tor's big  car. 

The  Senator  requested  Bill  Donovan  to 
pitch  Pieh,  and  Bill,  always  congenial, 
complied  with  the  request.  Caldwell 
pitched  the  first  four  innings  for  New  York, 
and  when  Pieh  was  sent  in  to  pitch  in  the 
fifth,  the  Dodgers  led,  2  to  1.  Evidently 
nervous  over  the  Senator's  presence,  Cy 
made  a  wabbly  start,  as  he  filled  the 
bases  by  walking  three  men  in  succession. 
Donovan  was  just  about  to  yank  him, 
when  Pieh  struck  out  the  next  two  and 
retired  the  side  without  a  run.  The 
Yanks  soon  tied  the  score,  and  Pieh  pitched 
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The  Big  Idea 

Not  style,  not  fabric,  not  color,  or  pattern,  or  tailor- 
ing, or  fit,  or  cost  The  combination  of  all  of  them, 
with  none  slighted,  is  The  Big  Idea;  many-sided 
exactness  such  as  no  one  tailor  can  possibly  assure, 
but  which  our  organization  and  our  method 
make  certain. 

A  dealer  near  you  has  fabrics  and  fashions  ready  for  selection. 
His  name  and  a  copy  of  "Men's  Togs" — yours  for  the  asking. 


Clothes  Tailored  to  Individual  Measure  by 


CHICAGO,  U.S.A. 
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New  building  designed 
by  Lock-wood,  Greene 
&  Co.,  Engineers,  for 
The  Baldwin  Compaxitl 
at   Cincinnati,   Ohio. 


The  Advertising  Value  of 
Good  Architecture 


THE  Baldwin  Company  of  Cincinnati  builds 
pianos  of  the  highest  quality. 
They  wanted  a  new  factory  building,  in 
keeping  with  the  quality  of  their  product.  And 
they  wanted  that  factory,  erected  at  the  en- 
trance to  a  park,  to  be  in  keeping  with  its  un- 
usual surroundings. 

Lockwood,  Greene  &  Co.  conceived  and  de- 
signed the  building  which  stands  as  the  material 
expression  of  an  ideal. 

It  embodies  imagination,  the  courage  to  do  a 
new  thing,  the  ability  to  express  the  spirit  of 
an  organization  in  brick  and  stone — and  the 
vision  to  make  of  a  building  more  than  just  so 
many  square  feet  of  floor  space. 

The  public  takes  pride  in  such  a  building. 
Confidence  in  its  product  naturally  follows.  And 
so  good  architecture  proves  its  advertising  value. 

Your  new  building,  like  the  Baldwin  plant, 
can  be  more  than  so  much  floor  space,  more  than 
so  much  steel  and  brick  and  concrete — if  it  is  a 
Lockwood,  Greene  conception. 

It  can  turn  to  your  advantage  the  advertising 
value  of  good  architecture.  It  can  bring  you 
production  efficiency — the  profitable  result  of 
engineering  skill.  It  will  embody  in  its  physical 
form  the  intangible  understanding  of  business 
and  commercial  conditions  that  will  make  it  fit 
the  needs  of  tomorrow  as  well  as  those  of  today. 

"Build  with  foresight"  by  building  with 
Lockwood,  Greene,  whether  it  be  the  erection 
of  a  new  plant,  or  improvements  or  additions 
to  your  present  buildings. 


BUILDING 

WITH 

FORESIGHT 


LOCKWOOD,  GREENE  &  CO, 

ENGINEER  S 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE,  60  Federal  Street,  BOSTON 

BOSTON  ATLANTA  CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

DETROIT  CLEVELAND  CHARLOTTE  PHILADELPHIA 

SANTIAGO,  CHILE 

LOCKWOOD,  GREENE  &  CO.  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED,  MONTREAL 

COMPAGNIE  LOCKWOOD  GREENE.  PARIS,  FRANCE 
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about  the  best  ball  he  ever  showed  with 
the  New  York  team.  He  struck  out 
Brooklyn  sluggers  almost  as  fast  as  they 
came  up,  and  in  six  innings  the  Dodgers 
made  only  two  hits. 

The  game  still  was  tied  when,  with  two 
out  in  the  tenth,  the  Yankees  made  a  rally 
and  put  men  on  third  and  second.  It  was 
Pieh's  turn  at  bat,  and  he  was  a  woful 
hitter.  The  Brooklyn  pitcher  soon  got 
two  strikes  on  him,  when  he  threw  a  wide 
one.  Pieh  ducked,  and  as  he  did  so  the 
ball  accidentally  struck  his  bat.  On.e  of 
those  freaks  hits  followed,  the  ball  getting 
between  Daubert  and  Cutshaw  for  a 
single,  and  the  winning  ran  came  in  from 
third. 

The  Senator  came  out  of  his  box  and 
congratulated  Cy  on  his  great  work.  But 
the  last  straw  fell  when  Cy  said  to  his 
host:  "Did  you  see  how  I  placed  that  one 
between  the  first  and  second  basemen?" 

Of  course,  you  will  find  "nuts"  at  a 
training-camp  as  at  anywhere  else.  Of 
all  the  "nuts"  in  baseball,  Charley. F— — , 
mascot  of  the  Giants  in  1911,  was  by  far 
the  most  famous,  says  the  writer.  He  had 
the  advantage  over  most  "nuts"  in  that 
he  had  a  farm  out  West  and  a  brother  in 
Kansas  who  always  responded  to  a  wire 
for  money.  So  Charley  stuck  around, 
whether  he  was  wanted  or  not.  He  re- 
ported to  the  Giants  several  times  in  St. 
Louis,  and  once  McGraw  drove  him  out 
of  the  Cardinal  park.  But  you  couldn't 
discourage  him,  and  finally  he  got  a  job  as 
mascot.  But  he  lost  his  jinx,  and,  failing 
to  get  a  Giant  contract,  he  tried  to  put 
himself  up  at  auction.  The  next  spring 
he  tried  to  take  his  wrath  out  on  McGraw 
by  training  with  the  Dodge»>  at  Hot 
Springs,  Ark.     The  writer  recalls  that — 

One  night  there  was  a  cake-walk  ad- 
vertised at  the  hotel  where  the  Dodgers 
were  stopping.  All  the  colored  help  of 
the  Springs — waiters,  rubbers,  and  at- 
tendants— were  to  participate.  Frank 
Gould  was  one  of  the  judges.  Charley 
never  missed  anything,  and  he  confided 
to  some  of  the  Dodger  players  that  he 
was  an  expert  cake-walker  and  that  he 
would  be  able  to  take  first  prize  from  the 
hotel  help. 

Expenses  meant  nothing  to  Charley,  as 
he  invested  over  $100  with  a  Hot  Springs 
tailoring  establishment  for  an  open-faced 
suit.  Tuxedo  coat,  patent  leather  shoe*s,  hard- 
boiled  shirt,  and  all  other  "soup  and  fish" 
accompaniments.  The  entire  Brooklyn 
team  helped  Charley  dress,  and  it  took 
four'healthy  athletes  to  pull  a  pair  of  white 
gloves  over  the  hams  which  he  called 
hands. 

The  players  then  blacked  him  up,  leav- 
ing his  shock  of  straw-colored  hair  un- 
touched. Faust  was  a  freak  without  a 
make-up,  but  this  time  he  was  a  scream. 
Charley  rehearsed  his  act  in  the  room  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Brooklyn  players,  and 
then  started  majestically  for  the  ball  park. 
However,  the  manager  of  the  hotel  had 
received  a  tip  of  Charley's  intention,  and 
steered  him  into  another  room,  where  he 
was  "detained"  while  the  cake-walk  was 
being  held. 

Charlev's  antics  would  fill  a  book.     He 
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tried  to  -wish  himself  on  tho  Giants  for  the 
next  five  yeju-s,  and  once  Avrot«>  ^IcCiraw  a 
letter  of  ninety-six  inijres,  telling  him  he 
was  g:ettinij  in  condition  hy  elinihinjr  a 
mountain  in  Cahfornia  every  day.  Finally 
the  letters  were  stopt,  and  when  he  last 
was  heard  of  he  was  eonlidiiis;  to  the 
keeper  lie  was  "fjreater  than  Matty." 

Rookie  arguments  often  break  the 
monotony  of  a  training-i^-amp.  One  of  the 
favorite  arguments  is  as  to  who  will  and 
who  will  not  make  the  club.  One  night, 
says  the  writer, 

A  group  of  them  were  sitting  in  the  lobby 
talking  about  their  respective  chances. 
Bill  Piercy,  a  youngster  from  the  Coast 
and  as  sassy  as  they  made  them,  listened 
for  a  few  minutes  with  a  rather  bored  air. 

"You  fellows  give  me  a  laugh,"  said 
Pieroy.  "The  only  thing  T  am  worried 
about  is  where  do  1  go  from  iiere — Kala- 
mazoo, Calcutta,  or  California?" 

He  pulled  the  line.  "Where  do  1  go  from 
here?"  a  year  before  the  ]>oi)ular  war- 
song  came  out.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Donovan  carried  Piercy  that  year  for  half 
a  season,  while  the  others  were  shipped  to 
all  points  of  the  compass. 

Then  discussions  on  history  and  geogra- 
pliy  also  help  while  away  the  hours  of  travel. 
For  several  springs  the  Yanks  held  title 
to  a   young   left-handed    pitcher,   Sammy 

R .     He  was  a  Tennessee  mountaineer, 

a  really  lovable  boy,  but  his  ideas  on 
geograph^'  were  rather  vague. 

After  leaving  the  Alacon,  Ga.,  training 
quarters  in  1016,  the  Yankees  came  North 
by  way  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and 
played  games  in  Chattanooga,  Memphis, 
and  Nashville.  The  ne.xt  spring,  after 
leaving  ^lacon.  the  Yankees  joined  the 
Braves  and  made  a  lot  of  small  towns 
along  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  two  teams 
were  en  route  from  Wilmington,  N.  C,  to 
Petersburg,  Va.,  when  Sammy,  in  his  rich 
Southern  drawl,  asked  a  group  of  re- 
porters: "Kin  you  fallahs  tell  me  the 
time  we  aU  will  be  passing  through  Ten- 
nessee? 1  guess  3-ou  all  know  that's  mah 
State." 

It  was  explained  to  him  that  we  were 
along  the  Atlantic  coast,  several  hundred 
milesLeast  of  Tennessee,  and  would  not  touch 
Tennessee.     But  that  was  unconvincing. 

"Ah  don't  see  how  you  figure  that  out," 
he  answered.  "Last  yeah  when  we  come 
Nawf  we  pass  through  Tennessee,  so  why 
don't  we  pass  through  this  year?" 

"Why,  we  go  through  North  Carolina 
instead,"  further  explained  one  of  the 
correspondents. 

"Well,  maybe  you're  right,  but  I  can't 
figure  it,"  he  replied,  and  then  added  as  a 
parting  shot:  "I  suppose  you  all  know 
that  Tennessee  is  a  mighty  big  State." 

Another  time  Sammy  pitched  into  a 
Ci\nl  War  argument.  He  advanced  the 
argument  that  his  grandfather,  a  Con- 
federate veteran,  knew  of  proof  that  if  tht; 
South  had  fought  a  week  longer  the  North 
would  have  given  up. 

"Aw,  that's  a  lot  of  bunk,"  said  Frank 
Gilhooley,  the  little  outfielder. 

Sammj^  got  on  his  Tennessee  dignity. 
"Gilhooley,  you  think  the  way  you  like 
and  so  will  I,"  said  Sammy.  "But  you 
wasn't  in  that  war,  and  I  wasn't,  but  my 
grandpap  was,  so  he  ought  to  know." 

Food  is  a  great  topic  of  conversation  at 
the  Dixie  training-camps.  To-day  it  is 
uniformly  good,  except  in  some  of  the  small 
towns.  But  the  larger  cities  of  the  South 
now  have  hotels  which  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  the  North,  and  the  "eats" 
are  all  that  can  be  desired. 


The  Welcome 
Weddiy^g  Qift 


Buy  a  New  Stove — But — 
See  the  Duplex- Alcazar  First 

There  have  been  many  changes  in  stove  con- 
struction in  the  last  few  years — changes  that 
have  made  people  discard  their  old  style  ranges 
and  invest  in  modern  cooking  machines. 

You,  too,  should  consider  a  new  stove.  But 
— for  the  sake  of  investing  your  money  in  the 
range  you  want  and  avoiding  after  regrets,  see 
the  Duplex- Alcazar   before  you  purchase. 

This  is  the  original  three-fuel  range.  It  burns  gas 
and  wood  or  coal — together  or  singly.  And  the  change 
from  fuel  to  fuel  is  instantaneous. 

By  combining  your  fuels  you  can  produce  just  the 
cooking  temperature  necessary  to  give  you  the  kind  of 
results  you  have  always  wanted  and  previously  never 
got.  In  the  summer,  you  can  cook  with  gas  and  keep 
your  kitchen  cool — in  the  winter  you  can  burn  wood 
and  coal  and  keep  warm  while  you  cook. 

Fuel  economy — heat  control — all  of  the  things  that 
women  have  long  desired  are  combined  in  the  Duplex- 
Akazar  in  the  shape  of  the  most  beautiful  range  that 
stove  artizans  have  ever  produced. 

You  can't  afford  not  to  afford  a  Duplex-Alcazar. 

Sizes  and  styles  to  suit  every  kitchen  and  pocket- 
book.     Sold  by  good  retailers  everywhere. 

Write  for  Booklet 

For    districts    where   there    is    no    gas,    we    furnish    a 
Duplex-Alcazar  which  uses  kerosene  oil  and  coal  or  wood 


ALCAZAR  RANGE  &  HEATER  CO 


407  Cleveland  Avenue 


Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


THE 


D  V  PLEX  ALCAZAt 

TWO    RANGES     IN     ONE 
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Safety  Razor 

THIS  great  group  of  factories  illustrates  the   gigantic 
growth  of  the  dollar  razor.     Today,  this  institution 
stands  behind  the  EVER-READY  Safety  Razor  with  any 

guarantee  that  you  yourself 
may  care  to  dictate.  Our  prod- 
uct fulfils  your  every  concep- 
tion of  a  perfect  safety  razor, 
or  you  get  your  money  back. 

The  Ever-Ready  is  sold  everywhere 
for  $1.00 — under  your  own  terms  of 
guarantee.  Ever-Ready  Radio  Blades 
are  sold  on  the  same  basis — 6  for  40c. 


AMERICAN  SAFETY  RAZOR  CORP. 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Factories:  New  York,  Toronto,  London,  Paris 
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However,  one  of  the  best  training  stories 
ever  heard  by  the  writer  was  told  him  by  a 
Brooklyn  scribe  and  concerned  a  meal  in 
Little  Rock,  Ark.  It  was  in  1912,  and  the 
Dodgers  were  playing  a  one-day  stand  at 
Little  Rock,  stopping  there  just  long  enough 
to  play  the  game  and  take  one  meal. 

The  luncheon  put  up  by  the  hotel  where 
the  club  was  stopping  was  not  particu- 
larly tempting.  In  going  into  the  dining- 
room  the  Brooklyn  scribe  met  Baron 
Knetzer,  the  former  Dodger  pitcher. 

"Stay  off  the  meat;  it's  terrible,"  ad- 
vised Knetzer. 

The  waiter  came  by  and  took  the  re- 
porter's order, 

"Just  bring  me  some  soup  and  vege- 
tables; never  mind  about  the  meat,"  said 
the  correspondent. 

A  short  time  later  the  darky  appeared 
with  a  hot  bowl  of  soup.  The  scribe 
sampled  it,  and  it  tasted  pretty  good.  But 
after  bringing  him  the  soup,  the  waiter 
gave  him  no.  more  attention. 

Finally,  he  beckoned  to  the  waiter,  and 
asked:  "How  about  those  vegetables 
George?" 

"Why,  sah,  the  vegi tables  was  in  the 
soup,"  came  the  rejoinder. 


GOLF   VS.  BASEBALL  AS  A 
PAYING  PROFESSION 

GOLF  will  soon  rank  with  baseball  as  a 
money-maker  for  those  who  go  into 
the  game  professionally.  There  are  no 
ticket-sellers  in  the  way  of  an  anxious 
public,  but,  in  spite  of  this  handicap  from 
the  money  view-point,  golf  affords  com- 
fortable salaries  to  experts,  and  has  the 
great  advantage  of  remaining  open  to  them 
at  an  age  when  the  baseball  professional 
takes  his  seat  among  the  spectators.  There 
are  no  golf  professionals  who  receive 
salaries  such  as  are  drawn  by  Cobb, 
Speaker,  Ruth,  and  one  or  two  others,  says 
Grantland  Rice  in  the  New  York  Tribune; 
but  there  are  quite  a  cluster  of  golf  pro- 
fessionals who  can  pull  down  better  money 
than'  many  star  big  leaguers.  Among 
these,  says  the  WTiter: 

There  are  several  golf  pros,  who  can 
knock  down  better  than  $10,000  a  year 
from  lessons,  the  sale  of  balls  and  clubs,  and 
through  exhibitions,  while  the  number  of 
major-leaguers  who  get  $10,000  a  year  is 
far  from  being  abnormally  large. 

There  are  about  350  ball-players  in  the 
two  major  leagues.  In  the  three  big 
minors  there  are  450  more. 

With  rare  exceptions  these  are  the  only 
five  leagues  that  can  afford  to  pa.y  a  ball- 
player over  $2,500  a  year. 

And  not  all  these  collect  any  $2,500  in 
the  three  minors.  There  are  not  over  600 
ball-players  who  draw  down  $2,500  a  year 
or  better. 

While  we  have  at  hand  no  account  list, 
there  are  between  1,500  and  2,000  golf 
professionals  now  in  America,  and  Ave 
should  say  at  least  800  of  these,  from  sala- 
ries, lessons,  sale  of  golf  supplies,  and 
exhibitions,  average  $2,500  or  better. 

As  teachers  they  get  from  $1.50  to  $2.50 
an  hour.  Many  of  these  can  work  six 
hours  a  day  without  any  trouble,  which 
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means  at  least  i?10  a  day  for  lessons  given 
hetween  April  and  Xo\enil)er,  not  ineliul- 
insj  indoor  schools,  throiiy:li  the  wintiT. 

Add  to  this  salaries  paid  by  the  elnhs. 
witli  profit  on  jrolF  sujiplies.  and  you  can 
see  why  golf,  as  a  profession,  has  taken  its 
place  on  a  par  with  baseball. 

Golfers  who  can  establish  rei)utations 
as  star  j^layers  can  n'wo  leading  baseball 
luminaries  an  even  tussh>  when  it  comes  to 
th»'  money  end  of  the  sport. 

This  includes  such  well-known  nann>s  as 
Walter  llas>(>n,  .Jim  Barnes.  Jock  Hutchin- 
son, Douglas  Kdgar,  Harry  Ilauii)tou. 
Mike  Brady.  Leo  Deigel,  Hob  ZMcDonald. 
and  others,  many  of  whom  can  round  out  a 
year  at  least  $1.').()()()  to  the  good. 

llagen  and  Barnes  were  paiil  from  81. <)()() 
to  Sl.otM)  for  their  exhibition  two-ball 
matches.  Vardon  and  iiay  collected  sonu'- 
thing  like  S12.()00  each  for  less  than  three 
months  of  golf.  Each  last  year  i>icked  up 
at  l(>ast  S2(),(KH). 

As  golf  is  growing  rapidly,  and  there  is  a 
keener  demand  each  year  for  high-class 
players  or  good  instructors,  or  both,  no 
expert  statistician  is  needed  to  show  what 
the  future  holds  in  the  way  of  a  living. 

There  is  also  certain  to  be  a  big  growth 
in  the  way  of  exhibition  battles  between 
U'ading  players,  where  a  fine  golfer,  attend- 
ing to  every  angle  of  his  job.  will  have  no 
great  trouble  in  piling  up  from  .S20,00()  to 
S2.5.000  a  year. 

We  know  now  of  many  professionals  who 
never  compete  in  championshij)s.  and 
whose  names  are  comparatively  unknown, 
yet  who  are  able  to  turn  in  tax  returns  upon 
S7,500  or  more  a  year. 

For  the  average  ball-player  the  season  is 
bounded  by  April  and  October. 

The  pay-check  blossoms  around  April  12 
and  suddenly  fades  around  October  o. 

Up  North  the  golfing  season,  outdoors, 
carries  from  April  to  December. 

But  when  the  outdoor  season  closes 
hundreds  either  head  directly  for  some 
indoor  school  or  else  shift  their  head- 
quarters to  the  South  or  California. 

Florida  alone  has  a  young  army  of  pros, 
on  the  job,  where  each  leading  course  can 
take  good  care  of  two  or  three.  And 
Florida  soon  will  be  almost  a  network  of 
golf  courses.  It  isn't  far  from  that  con- 
dition just  now. 

To  earn  this  money,  the  golf  pro.  has 
to  work  longer  hours  and  through  a  greater 
number  of  months.  But  he  has  this  other 
advantage.  At  thirty-five  or  forty  he  isn't 
checked  out  of  the  game  with  a  lifetime 
membership  in  the  Raspberry  Club. 
Vardon,  Braid,  and  Taylor,  at  fifty-one, 
are  still  collecting  their  stipends.  There 
are  shoals  above  fifty  who  make  a  good 
living  with  no  thought  of  hanging  a  worn- 
out  mashie  upon  the  wall. 


Insubordinate  Fowl. — Hiking  through 
the  small  French  town,  an  ignorant  chicken, 
unversed  in  the  appetites  of  American 
darkies,  crossed  the  road  in  front  of  a  col- 
ored detachment.  With  much  zeal  a 
soldier  broke  forth  from  the  ranks  and  set 
put  in  pursuit. 

"  Halt  !  "  bellow^ed  the  officer  in  charge. 
Both  fowl  and  negro  only  acce'.erated  their 
paces. 

"  Halt  !  Halt  !  "  repeated  the  officer. 
The  dusky  dough-boy  made  one  plunge, 
grasped  the  chicken  by  the  neck  and 
stuffed  it,  still  struggling,  inside  his  shirt. 

"  Dere  !  "  he  panted.  "  Ah'll  learn  you 
to  halt  when  de  captain  says  halt,  you 
disobedient  bird" — Q.  M.  C.  Recruiting 
Notes. 


GIRARD 


Isrit  it  your  kind  ? 


Nine  times  in  ten  the  smoker  whose  oc- 
cupation demands  a  keen,  smooth-working  bran 
distinctly  prefers  a  mild  cigar. 

Yet  he  wants  flavor  and  quality,  too — not 
a  tasteless  cigar  but  one  that  he  can  really 
enjoy,  one  that  adds  ease  and  comfort  to  the 
daily  task. 

This  is  the  reason  for  the  unprecedented 
favor  of  the  Girard  Cigar. 

Its  remarkable  combination  of  mellow  mild- 
ness with  the  true  tropic  flavor  of  genuine 
Havana  leaf  suits  the  American  taste  and  the 
active  American  mentality  more  often  and  more 
completely  than  any  cigar  of  its  type. 

Isn't  this  your  kind?     Try  it  and  see. 

For  sale  by  dealers  from  coast  to  coast 

Antonio  Roig  &  Langsdorf,  Philadelphia 

Established  50  years 


Broker  Size 
Actual) 
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Are  you  re-arranging 

your  shop-conditions? 

Take  the  Dodge,  Oneida  and  Keystone  dealer  into  your 
confidence;  tell  him  what  you  want  to  accomplish- 
Maybe  it  is  lower  cost  of  production;  or,  perhaps,  greater 
production!     Again,  it  may  be  individualization  of  ma- 
chines or  groups  of  machines. 

In  any  event,  he  can  help  you!  And  the  change  to  better 
conditions  will  not  be  delayed  while  costly  special  equip- 
ment is  being  built  and  fitted. 

Thousands  of  far-sighted  superintendents  have  taken 
Dodge  dealers  into  their  shops  and  into  their  confidence; 
knowing  that  sooner  or  later  these  dealers  would  pay  big 
dividends  upon  their  acquaintance. 

Don't  jeopardize  the  output  and  profits  of  your  factory 
with  inferior  power  transmission  products ;  make  "Dodge'* 
your  shop  standard  and  retain  the  inherent  simplicity, 
reliability  and  safety  of  mechanical  equipment. 


Dodge,  Oneida  and  Keystone  products  are  car- 
ried in  stock  by  local  mill  supply  dealers  j  the 
pulleys,  hangers,  bearings,  etc. ,  that  are  neces- 
sary for  the  re-arrangement  or  expansion  of 
your  facilities,  will  be  sold  on  the  Immediate 
delivery  basis. 

Dodge  Sales  and  Engineering  Company 

Mishawaka,  Indiana  and  Oneida,  New  York 
Canadian  Manufacturers,  Dodge  Mfg.  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 


ChicaKo     St.  Louis 


.'Atlanta     Philadelphia     Pittsburgh      Boston      Cincinnati     New  York 
Newark     Minneapolis     Houston     Seattle 
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SCIENCE  '  AND  ^  INVENTION  '  CONTINUED 


"HEALTH    CENTERS"   TO   KEEP   US   ALL    WELL 


THE  modorn  man  or  woman  goes  to  a 
hospital  for  treatment  under  circum- 
stances wliere  our  jjrandfatliors  \\()iild  not 
have  thought  of  doing  so.  Hospitals  have 
come  to  be  regarded  as  places  not  where 
legs  are  amputated  and  broken  bones  set, 
but  where  one  may  go  to  "rest  up"  after  a 
period  of  fatigue  or  worry,  to  be  treated  for 
a  hard  coUl  or  to  have  slight  malfornuitions 
corrected.  Our  babies  are  born  in  hos- 
pitals; the  thought  that  we  ourselves 
may  die  there  occasions  no  repugnance.  Is 
this  function  to  be  still  further  (extended? 
Are  we  to  have  publicly  supported  "health 
centers"  where  the  medical  knowledge 
of  the  community  is  to  be  organized  for 
the  treatment  of  rich  and  poor  alike?  Such 
institutions  have  been  widely  discust;  the 
germs  of  them  already  i-xist.  Legislation 
to  promote  them  is  introduced  and  de- 
fended. Dr.  Frank  Billings,  of  Chicago, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  the 
United  States,  writing  on  the  subject  in 
The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  (Chic-ago),  states  his  beUef 
that  some  of  these  schemes  have  gone  too 
far  in  the  direction  of  abolishing  the  family 
physician— a  mentor  and  friend  whom  we 
could  ill  spare.  Dr.  Billings  believes  lea  t- 
ily  in  the  coming  town  or  county  "health 
center";  but  it  should  be,  he  says,  not  an 
institution  to  do  away  with  the  general 
practitioner,  but  rather  a  place  to  co- 
ordinate and  unify  the  work  of  all  such 
practitioners  in  a  given  region,  whether 
urban  or  rural.     He  writes: 

"In  1909  the  legislature  of  Illinois 
placed  on  the  statute-books  an  enabling 
act  which  permits  the  people  of  anj'  county, 
by  referendum,  to  impose  a  tax  upon  them- 
selves for  the  care  of  the  dependent  tuber- 
culous patients  in  the  community.  At  the 
present  time  forty-two  of  the  102  counties 
of  the  State  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
law,  with  benefit  to  the  sick  tuberculous 
poor  and  to  all  of  the  people.  At  the 
beginning,  sorpe  physicians  V)elieA'ed  er- 
roneously that  the  administration  of  this 
act  by  any  county  would  be  harmful  to 
them.  I  have  been  told  by  those  who  are 
apparently  qualified  by  experience  to  know 
that  the  medical  profession  in  the  counties 
which  have  taken  advantage  of  this  act 
wholly  approve  of  it. 

"The  extension  of  this  principle  to  in- 
clude the  prevention  and  the  treatment  of 
all  diseases,  disabilities,  and  injuries  of  a 
community  is  a  feasible  proposition. 

"The  principles  and  policies  involved 
in  the  establishment  of  a  health  center 
involve  a  discussion  of  the  unit  of  popu- 
lation to  which  it  is  adaptable,  its  organ- 
ization, its  management,  its  financial  sup- 
port, and  its  functions. 

"A  population  of  from  50,000  to  200,000 
witliin  a  geographic  political  territory  is 
adaptable  to  the  benefits  which  a  health 
center  affords.  This  population  ma>  be 
found  in  one  or  more  city  wards,  in  one  or 
more  townships,  in  a  county,  or  in  a 
district  of  two  or  more  counties. 

"The  organization   embraces   the   erec- 


tion of  a  modern  hospital  or  the  adaptation 
of  an  existing  hospital;  the  niiiiinuiiu 
capaicity  to  provid«>  one  bed  for  each  unit 
of  500  of  the  {)opulation;  adequately 
equipped  laboratories;  a  qualified  super- 
intendent, assistants,  clinical  and  medical 
social  nurses  and  laboratory  technicians;  a 
medical  ami  health  reference  and  circu- 
lating library;  suitable  rooms  for  medical 
and  social  welfare  meetings,  and  adequate 
pro\ision  for  an  outi)atient  and  diagnostic 
clinic. 

"The  responsibility  for  the  business 
management  should  bo  vested  in  a  board  of 
trustees  or  commissioners,  of  whom  one 
shoidd  be  a  practitioner  of  medicine, 
elected  by  the  voters  of  the  district  or 
appointed  by  the  county  judge  or  other 
officer  for  stated  periods  of  service. 

"The  responsibility  for  the  medical 
management  should  be  placed  in  a  board 
composed  of  local  medical  practitioners  and 
surgeons.  The  medical  board  should  be 
responsible  for  the  organization  of  the 
medical  practitioners  embraced  in  the 
center,  establish  rules  and  regulations; 
make  specifications  for  the  medical  and 
health  literature  for  the  library  and  co- 
operate with  school  boards  and  with  State 
or  municipal  health  authorities  in  the 
promotion  of  health  inspection  of  school 
children,  in  instruction  of  pupils  in  per- 
sonal and  general  hygiene,  and  in  the 
proper  application  of  physical  training  of 
children  and  other  like  duties. 

"The  State  should  subsidize  the  project, 
especially  the  first  cost  of  construction  or 
adaptation  of  the  necessary  buildings  for 
the  hospital,  the  laboratories  and  adminis- 
tration, and  for  adequate  equipment.  The 
State  should  also  make  an  annual  subsidy 
to  aid  in  the  maintenance  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  center.  The  sick  and 
injured  poor  will  receive  free  or  partial  pay 
service  in  the  diagnostic  center  and,  when 
necessary,  in  the  hospital.  The  well-to- 
do  will  pay  for  hospital  board,  lodging, 
laboratory  test,  and  the  like.  The 
financial  income  for  this  service  from 
patients  able  to  pay  wall  make  the  diag- 
nostic center  and  hospital  largely  self- 
supporting.  As  the  work  of  the  center 
develops  and  its  efficiency  improves,  the 
per  capita  cost  deficit  should  diminish. 
Sickness,  especially  persistent  chronic 
types,  is  the  most  potent  cause  of  poverty. 
Therefore,  lessened  morbidity  will  eventu- 
ate in  fewer  people  unable  to  pay  for  their 
hospital  care  and  for  the  ser\aces  of  a 
physician.  The  efficient  administration 
of  a  center  should  result  in  a  gradually 
lessened  tax  on  the  people  it  serves." 

The  chief  function  of  the  center,  Dr. 
Billings  goes  on  to  say,  i\nll  be  to  promote 
community  health  bj^  providing  the  medi- 
cal profession  of  the  territory  wth  facilities 
for  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  all  patients 
who  require  it.  The  social-service  per- 
sonnel will  afford  valuable  aid  in  the  care 
of  patients  and  convalescents  in  their 
homes,  in  prenatal  and  maternity  care, 
and  in  infant  and  child  welfare.  Facilities 
will  be  afforded  for  inspection  of  school 
children,  for  correction  of  physical  defects, 
for  physical  education  and  training  of 
pupils,  and  for  other  like  benefits.  The 
center,    in    short,    will    prov-ide    facilities. 


Jim  Henry's  Column 


Only  20,000  Men  Will 

Believe  This  Advertisement 

I  have  been  gettinij  together  some  facts 
to  illustrate  a  talk  I  shall  have  soon 
regarding  a  raise  in  salary. 

One  chart  shows  that  all  told  I  have 
written  about  one  hundred  advertisements 
and  that  over  two  million  men  have 
become  regular  users  of  Mennen  Shav- 
ing Cream — ^twenty  thousand  to  an  ad. 

Experts  tell  me  that  is  a  good  average, 
but  personally,  I  can't  get  used  to  the 
idea  that  only  twenty  thousand  out  of  five 
million  readers  believe  what  I  tell  them. 

I  suppose  all  reformers  have  to  put  up 
with  the  same  sort  of  skepticism,  but  it's 
disheartening. 

If  you  would  only  forget  that  I  am  try- 
ing to  sell  you  something  and  appreciate 
instead  that  my  purpose  is  to  do  you  a 
great,  beneficent  service — to  let  a  little 
sunlight — but  there — the  subject  isn't 
one  to  be  handled  poetically. 

It  always  makes  me  suspicious  when  a 
man  protests  too  much  about  his  honesty, 
so  let's  forget  me  altogether.      Why  do 
the  two  million  keep  on  using  Mennen' s? 
Why  do  they  plead  with  their  friends  to 
try  it.''  Why  do  they  look  haughty  when 
the  lady  at  the  drug  counter  assures  them 
that  she  thinks  highly  of  some  other 
shaving  cream  .i* 

I  wish  I  could  slip  the  wraps  oH  and 
really  tell  you  why. 

To  express  it  coldly  and  factfully, 
Mennen 's  will  give  you  a  shave  so 

f  gorgeous,  so  startling  in  its 

^t^y^'<L  gentle  kindliness  to  your 

i^jf^mirtXA^-'  scarred  and  long  suffering 

TfU^r^^^^  hide,  that  you  will 

'         .  succumb  without  a  strug- 

j4uCt<'*-^^\^  gle.      Just  send  15  cents 

~lc^  uVc*i^  f^o''  "^y  demonstrator  tube 

LtcUu^'C    ^"^  >'^"'^'  ^^  enrolled 
_/  as  one  of  the  twenty 


thousand  who  believe  me. 


fj     (Menn 


(Mennen  Salesman)    \J 


n^w/!iRK.  n.j.  vj.s.fl. 
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SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

Continued 


iufluding  an  organized  medical  profession, 
for  adequate  public-health  work  in  the 
community.     He  says,  in  conclusion: 

"I  have  not  mentioned  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  establish  health 
or  community  centers  based  on  principles 
and  poUcies  which  were  intended  to  pro- 
vide adequate  medical  surgical  treatment 
of  residents  of  rural  districts  and  of  other 
individuals.  Attention  is  in\'ited  to  a  bill 
introduced  into  the  Sen,ate  of  the  State 
of  New  York  by  Mr.  Sage  in  Alareh,  1920. 
In  mj'  opinion  this  bill  does  not  give  suffi- 
cient consideration  to  the  welfare  of  the 
medical  profession.  By  this  I  mean  that 
its  provisions  emphasize  centralization  of 
administration  through  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
attempted  to  discuss  principles  and  policies 
in  the  establishment  of  health  centers 
which  will  promote  the  public  welfare  and 
at  the  same  time  will  pro^^de  facilities 
for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  patients 
by  the  medical  profession,  and  which  will 
stimulate  postgraduate  study  and  pro- 
fessional improvement.  These  pro\'isions 
should  improve  the  conditions  of  medical 
practise  in  rural  and  even  in  other  dis- 
tricts to  such  a  degree  that  members  of  the 
medical  profession  will  be  attracted  to 
settle  in  such  favored  localities." 


"BOLSHEVIKI   OF  SCIENCE"  WHO 
FOLLOW   EIIN  STEIN 

"  I  "HE  conclusions  of  Einstein  are  radical 
-*-  enough  in  all  conscience;  but  he  has 
disciples  who  appear  to  be  trying  to  outdo 
him.  These  gentry  are  called  by  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge  "  enthu.siasts  whose  proposi- 
tions complicate  the  universe  unduly,"  and 
he  queries  whethe  •  '"they  ought  not  to  be 
regarded  as  Bolsheviki  and  pulled  up." 
In  a  communication  to  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, Sir  Oliver  bids  his  readers  note 
that  what  he  is  criticizing  is  not  the  equa- 
tions of  Einstein,  which,  he  says,  "seem  to 
have  justified  themselves  by  results,"  but 
what  he  calls  "popular  relativity,"  which 
depends  on  some  of  the  modes  of  interpret- 
ing it  in  ordinary  language.  In  other 
words,  the  go-betweens  who  are  endeavor- 
ing to  explain  the  Einstein  theory  to  the 
ordinary  reader,  and  to  "put  it  into  simple 
language,"  have  gone  far  to  justify  its 
author's  original  statement  to  the  effect 
that  not  more  than  twelve  li\'ing  men  could 
understand  it.  Sir  Oliver  is  quite  sure  that 
thej'  have  made  it  mean  things  that  can 
not  possibly  be  true.  Says  Nature  (Lon- 
don) in  an  abstract  of  his  paper: 

"Especially  do  I  attack  that  proposition 
which  asserts  that  to  every  observer  the 
velocity  of  light  will  not  only  be  constant 
in  reality,  but  will  also  superficially  appear 
constant  even  when  he  ignores  his  own  mo- 
tion through  the  light-conveying  medium 
— a  proposition  or  postulate  or  axiom 
which  has  been  shown  to  lead  to  curious 
and,  as  I  think,  illegitimate  complications, 
threatening  to  land  physicists  in  regions  to 
which  they  have  no  right  of  entry,  and 
tempting    them    to    interfere    with   meta- 
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phj^sical  abstractions  beyond  tluir  proper 
ken. 

■"Not  that  u  physicist's  proper  ken  is 
limited  to  what  ho  immediately  observes; 
he  is  entitled,  and  indeed  required,  to 
interpret  appearances  rationally  by  takinjr 
into  account  every  relevant  adventitious 
cireumstanee,  ineludius;  eomplieations  due 
to  his  own  unobser\  tH.1.  and  perhaps  un- 
observable,  travel  through  space. 

"In  a  relative  discussion  at  the  Physical 
Society  rtx-ently  a  member  is  reported  to 
have  asked  the  pertinent  question,  'Does 
an  observer  merely  observe,  or  does  he 
think  as  well?"  If  he  thinks.  1  urtre  that 
he  can  allow  for  changes  in  his  measuring 
instruments  and  any  other  consequences  of 
possible  motion,  and  can  refrain  from  mak- 
ing deductions  about  space  and  time  on  the 
strength  of  experiments  on  matter. 

"He  will  know  that  his  senses  are  ma- 
terial senses,  and  that  all  his  experiments 
are  made  ultimately  by  their  aid.  He  will 
know  that  he  can  only  experiment  even 
on  the  ether  of  space  indirectly  by  means 
of  matter,  for  he  has  no  other  means  of 
getting  a  grip  on  it.  Possibly  he  may  be 
unable  to  grip  it  even  thus,  but  matter 
gives  him  his  only  chance;  he  certainly 
can  not  experiment  on  abstractions  like 
space  and  time. 

"Every  student  who  accepts  the  ether 
of  space  as  a  reality  is  probably  ready  to 
admit  that  the  velocity  of  light  through 
free  ether  is  an  absolute  constant,  not 
dependent  on  anything  that  either  the 
observer  or  the  source  is  doing,  has  done, 
or  may  do. 

"But  this  admission  has  been  erected 
into  a  fetish  by  the  theory  of  relativity,  at 
least  when  exprest  in  ordinary  words,  and 
is  interpreted  as  requiring  that  to  every 
observer,  whatever  he  may  be  doing,  the 
velocity  of  light  in  every  direction  will 
appear  the  same. 

"That  is  not  only  a  different,  it  is  a  con- 
tradictory, proposition.  Given  the  con- 
stancy of  the  real  \elocity  of  light — if  an 
observer  travel  to  meet  it,  it  must  appear 
to  arrive  more  quickly  than  if  he  travel 
away  from  it,  provided  he  has  any  means 
of  making  the  observation  at  all.  He  may 
be  u  lable  to  make  the  observation,  but  sup- 
pose he  c^n  make  it.  say.  by  the  aid  of 
Jupiter's  satellites,  and  detected  a  dis- 
crepancy, he  need  not  infer  any  real  change 
in  the  velocity  of  light;  because,  if  he 
thinks,  he  can  attribute  anj-  observed 
ditierence  to  his  own  motion,  and  thereby 
emerge  with  clear  and  simple  views.  If  he 
sets  out  with  the  gratuitous  notion  that  he 
can  never  become  aware  of  his  own  motion, 
or  that  his  own  motion  has  no  meaning,  he 
will  indeed  encounter  a  puzzling  universe. 

"But  it  may  well  be  extremely  difficult 
for  an  observer  to  measure  the  velocity' 
of  light  through  the  '4her  except  with  the 
aid  of  some  return  signal  which  the  ether 
likewise  has  to  transmit  in  the  opposite 
direction;  and  in  that  ease  he  may  find 
that  the  to-and-fro  pair  of  journeys  take 
exactly  the  same  time  in  every  di  ection. 
This,  as  every  one  knows,  has  been  done 
for  a  to-and-fro  journey  of  a  Vjeam  of  light. 

"A  mathematical  doctrine  of  relativity 
may  be  based  upon  this  experimental 
result,  and  may  be  convenient  for  reason- 
ing purposes,  but  no  such  doctrine  is 
required  by  the  facts  The  facts  are 
patient  of  the  doctrine;  they  do  not  com- 
pel it,  nor  do  they  justify  it.  Why,  then, 
proceed  to  build  up  on  an  equation  an 
elaborate  mataphysical  structure?  And, 
especially,  why  imagine  that  the  success  of 
the  Einstein  equation  proves  the  observed 
velocity  of  light  to  be  the  same  whatever 
the  motion  of  the  observer?    If  the  observer 
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What  is  your  conception  of  the  ideal 
shaving  cream?" 

By  V.  K.  Cassady.  B.  S..  M.  S.,  Chief  Chemist 


For  many  years  we  have  been 
making  the  ideal  toilet  soap.  We 
blended  palm  and  olive  oils — the 
balmy  cosmetics  of  age-old  fame. 
And  millions  of  people  have  adopted 
this  Palmolive  Soap. 

Six  years  ago  we  started  to  ern- 
body  this  blend  in  a  shaving  cream. 
And  the  first  step  was  to  ask  a 
thousand  men  the  virtues  they  wanted 
in  it. 

First,  a  quick  shave 

Nine-tenths  of  those  men  wanted 
quick  shaves.  They  did  not  like  long 
brushing,  finger  rubbing,  hot  towels 
and  delay. 

So  we  made  a  cream  which  acts  in 
one  minute.  Within  that  time  the 
average  beard  absorbs  15%  of  water. 
This  result  is  due  to  almost  instant 
oil  removal — the  oil  that  coats  the 
beard. 

Next,  liberal  lather 

Next,  they  wanted  liberal  lather 
from  a  little  soap. 

So  we  developed  a  cream  which 
multiplies  itself  250  times  in  lather. 
A    bit   on   the    brush — only   one-half 


gram — suffices  for  a  shave.  A  single 
tube  of  Palmolive  Shaving  Cream 
serves  for  152  shaves. 

Lather  that  remains 

Then  they  wanted  a  lather  which 
maintains  itself  without  drying  on 
the  face. 

So  we  perfected  a  lather  which 
maintains  its  creamy  fulness  for  ten 
minutes.. 

A  soothing  soap 

They  wanted  a  soothing  shaving 
cream.  They  wanted  a  lubricated 
razor,  no  irritation,  a  pleasant  after- 
effect. 

The  best  way  ever  known  to  those 
ends  is  our  blend  of  palm  and  olive 
oils.    The  lather  is  a  lotion  in  itself. 

We  made  130  creams 

We  are  experts  in  soap  making. 
But  it  took  us  18  months  to  attain 
this  ideal  shaving  cream.  We  made 
up  and  tested  130  formulas.  Thus 
step  by  step  we  attained  these 
supremacies,  and  the  best  shaving 
cream  in  existence. 

Now  we  ask  you  to  test  it.  Send 
the  coupon  for  a  trial  tube. 


PALMOLIVE 

Shaving  Cream 


10  Shaves  FREE 

Simply  insert  your  name  and 
address  and  mail  to 

Palmolive  Company,  Dept.  220 

Mil^vaukee,  U.  S.  A. 
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DURAND 

Steel  Racks 


DURAND  Steel  Racks 
make  possible  any 
arrangement  or  grouping  of 
stocks  desired,  regardless  of 
the  kind  of  goods  stored. 

Goods  may  be  stocked 
alphabetically  or  according 
to  grades  or  sizes,  or  by 
classifications,  or  by  com- 
ponent parts,  or  according 
to  catalog  listing. 

By  means  of  cards  in  holders 
on  bin  and  shelf  fronts  and 
sides  a  perpetual  inventory 
may  be  kept  with  little 
effort. 

Write  our  Engineering 
Department  if  you  have 
stockroom   problems' 

DuRAND  Steel  Locker  Co. 

150S  Ft.  Dearborn  Bank  Bldg.    505  Park  Row  BIdg. 
Chicago  New  York 


THE     STANDARD     DICTIONARY     is     mpd.d     hi     every 
American  liuine  wlu're  edufati-m  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


A  Canary  Bird 


Delivered  j  / 
for  almost  /2 


Price 


'ilS^J  New    arrival    of    famous    sweet    singing 
>'<■■■  Hartz    Mountain    Roller    Canaries    with 
silvery  trills,  flute,  bell  and  violin  notes.     Greatest 
canary  bird  values  offered  since  the  War. 


Satis- 
faction 


Special  ^'^  "ff^''  Digest  readers  this  new  im- 

Price  Portation  i  f  birds,  actual  value  $'iO 

J.,,  —at  $17.50  each,  carriage  prepaid  and    _ 

UTier  safearrivalat  yourhomeguaranteed.    oUaranteefl 

PAUL     H.    TERRY    CO. 

Importers  of  Birds  and  Animals 
SO  West  30th  St.       -       -        New  York 


ONE    OF    MARK     TWAIN'S     OLD    HAUNTS 

A  GENTLEMAN'S  COUNTRY  HOME 

WITHIN  three  niile.s  of  steamboats,  on  the  old 
Mississippi,  adjoining  Oakwood,  a  subtirb 
of  Hannibal,  ^Missouri,  on  the  old  London 
gravel  pike.  A  fine  country  estate  of  a  deceased 
Congressman.  116  '2  acres,  50  acres  in  timber,  pas- 
ture mostly  board  fences,  planned  in  paddock.s,  each 
watered  from  a  central  well,  13  room  house,  moderr  , 
hot  water  heat  (plant  new),  two  bath  rooms,  house 
flni.shed  abundantly  with  hard  woods  of  25  years 
ago,  five  cisterns,  winding  gravel  drives,  also  a 
large  garage,  a  four  room  cottage  fcjr  caretaker  at 
outer  gate,  electric  car  line  '4  mile,  a  fine  dairy 
farm.    Will  sell  on  terms. 

CHAS.  A.  WELLMAN,  Ottumwa.   Iowa 
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thinks  he  will  know  that  such  a  proposition 
is  not  true,  he  will  know  that  the  velocity 
of  light  is  not  equal  in  all  directions  in  a 
relatively  drifting  medium. 

"The  uniformity  of  the  ether  makes  the 
obtaining  of  positive  results  difficult; 
there  seem  to  be  always  compensations. 
Some  day  we  may  be  able  to  evade  this 
experimental  difficulty,  but  meanwhile,  if 
we  choose  to  make  the  supposition  that 
motion  of  the  observer  can  never  have  any 
directly  observable  effect,  or  that  one  set 
of  axes  of  reference  is  necessarily  equiva- 
lent to  every  other  and  indistinguishable 
by  any  kind  of  superficial  observation, 
then  we  seem  to  be  in  accord  with  present 
experience.  From  that  supposition  definite 
consequences  can,  with  adequate  skill,  be 
deduced,  and  the  deductions  have  been 
subjected  to  successful  verification. 

"But  if  on  the  strength  of  that  remark- 
able achievement  some  enthusiasts  pro- 
( eed  to  formulate  propositions  which  by 
ignoi-ing  the  motion  of  the  observer  and 
all  its  consequences  complicate  the  rest  of 
the  universe  unduly,  then,  however  much 
we  may  admire  their  skill  and  ability,  1 
ask  whether  they  ought  not  to  be  regarded 
as  Bolsheviki  and  pulled  up." 


INDUSTRY'S   BIGGEST  CAFETERIA 

THE  largest  industrial  cafeteria  in  the 
world,  feeding  its  patrons  at  the  rate 
of  9,000  an  hour,  has  recently  been  opened 
for  its  employees  by  the  Westinghouse 
Company,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Conveyer 
belts  and  other  labor-saving  equipment 
make  the  establishment  unique  of  its  kind. 
The  writer  of  a  descriptive  article  in  The 
Iron  Age  (New  York)  compares  the  army 
of  factory-workers  in  a  plant  like  this  to  an 
army  of  soldiers  in  the  field,  like  which  it 
must  be  well  fed  to  produce  maximum 
results.  When  a  concern  emploj's  close 
to  50,000  people,  the  question  of  pro- 
viding wholesome  food  assumes  propor- 
tions which  command  attention.  The 
companj'  believed,  we  are  told,  that  the 
provision  of  better  food  would  have  an 
effect  on  the  physical  condition  and  the 
morale  of  the  workers  which  would  insure 
ample  returns  on  the  investment.  He 
continues: 

"It  was  for  practical  reasons,  then,  that 
the  Westinghouse  Company  undertook  the 
construction  and  equipment  of  what  is 
probably  the  largest  industrial  cafeteria 
in  the  world.  In  design  of  the  building 
and  the  selection  of  equipment  as  much 
care  was  exercised  as  is  employed  when 
])reparing  plans  for  a  new  factory  unit. 
The  restaurant  A^^ll  feed  approximately' 
9,000  people  an  hour. 

"The  building  was  planned  and  built 
so  as  to  .effect  the  closest  harmony  be- 
tween the  structure  and  the  equipment. 
So  well  has  this  been  done  that  3,000 
people  can  enter  the  building,  eat  their 
lunches,  and  be  out  again  in  twenty-two 
minutes.  The  employees  going  to  the 
second  floor  enter  at  the  center  and  pro- 
ceed up  an  incline,  or  ramp,  whence  they 
go  to  the  section  of  the  cafeteria  nearest 
to  them.  After  eating,  they  depart  at 
either    end    of    the    building    down    other 


ramps.  Thus  there  is  a  continuous  circu- 
lation of  workpeople  in  and  out  all  through 
the  luncheon  and  supper  hours." 

One  of  the  causes  of  delay  in  a  cafeteria 
is  the  indecision  of  a  few  in  the  line  waiting 
to  be  served.  To  overcome  this,  the 
Westinghouse  Company  placed  a  continu- 
ous belt  before  each  ser^'ice  counter.  The 
employee  picks  out  his  tray  and  silver- 
ware, as  he  does  in  an  ordinary  cafeteria, 
but  instead  of  carrying  it  or  pushing  it 
along  he  places  it  on  the  belt.  As  the 
tray  moves  along  the  employee  follows  it. 
The  moving  belt  permits  thirty-four  per- 
sons a  minute  to  pass  each  service  counter. 
Saj's  the  writer: 

"Altho  one  might  think  that  an  arrange- 
ment of  this  sort  would  prove  confusing, 
the  employees  quickly  found  that  if  the  tray 
passed  along  a  trifle  too  fast  they  could 
hold  it  in  place  on  the  belt  while  they  were 
getting  what  they  wanted.  At  the  same 
time  the  fact  that  the  belt  was  moving 
imprest  the  people  being  served  with  the 
necessity  of  haste. 

"After  eating,  the  emploj'ee  picks  up  his 
tray  and  carries  it  to  another  moving  belt, 
bj'  which  the  tray  is  taken  to  an  automatic 
elevator,  or  subvcyor,  which  conveys  it  to 
the  dish-washing  room.  It  was  first 
thought  impracticable  to  provide  continu- 
ous belts  for  the  soiled  dishes,  but  the  con- 
trary has  pro-s'ed  the  case,  most  of  the 
employees  being  only  too  willing  to  do  this 
small  service  in  the  interest  of  the  scheme 
of  operation.  The  few  trays  which  are 
left  on  the  tables  are  easily  disposed  of  by 
attendants. 

' '  Two  dish-washing  rooms  are  located  in 
the  center  of  the  second  floor.  Traj's  of 
soiled  dishes  from  that  floor  are  received 
dhectly  from  belts,  while  trays  from  the 
other  lunch-rooms  are  handled  by  sub- 
veyors  connecting  with  belts  on  the  first 
floor.  From  the  l)elts  on  the  first  fioor  the 
trays  are  slipt  into  grooves  of  the  proper 
size  in  the  subveyors,  it  being  unnecessary 
to  stop  the  latter  to  perform  the  transfer. 
As  the  trays  reach  the  second'  floor  they 
are  pulled  off  the  subveyor  by  attendants 
and  deposited  on  counters,  whence  they 
are  passed  through  continuous  dish- 
washing machines.  There  are  two  of 
these,  each  having  a  capacity  of  14,000 
dishes  an  hour.  The  machine  is  an  in- 
closed bo.xlike  apparatus,  containing  sprays 
of  hot,  soapy  Avater  which  are  directed 
against  the  dishes  from  almost  every  angle, 
melting  all  grease.  The  temperature  of  the 
water  is  so  high  that  by  the  time  the  dishes 
pass  out  of  the  machine  they  are  dry. 

"]Motor  equipment  is  used  wherever  pos- 
sible in  the  kitchen.  There  are  motor- 
driven  potato-mashers,  potato-parers,  bread 
slicers,  coffee-grinders,  and  meat-choppers. 
The  potato-masher  has  a  capacity  of  ten 
gallons  per  minute  and  the  bread-slicer 
will  cut  150  slices  a  minute. 

"From  the  kitchen  the  food  is  carried 
to  the  two  lower  floors  by  means  of  sub- 
veyors. The  latter  operate  continuously, 
like  the  endless  chain  on  an  old-fashioned 
pump,  and  thus  the  service  from  the  kitchen 
to  the  floors  below  is  expeditious. 

"From  the  subveyors  the  food  is  con- 
veyed to  the  steam  tables  and  plate- 
warmers  behind  the  servdce  counters.  The 
various  service  counters  in  the  cafeteria 
are  built  of  polished  black  steel  with  nickel 
silver  tops.  Just  beneath  the  top  there  is 
a  heating  space  for  keeping  plates  of  food 
hot  and  at  one  end  is  a  cool  section  for 
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The  Kelly  Caterpillar 

is  the  only  universal 

Truck  Tire 


THERE  are  some  types  of  truck  tires  that  do  very  well 
in  certain  sizes  and  in  certain  kinds  of  service,  but  there 
is  only  one  type  that  is  equally  good  on  all  sizes  of  trucks, 
in  every  kind  of  service. 

The  resiliency  of  the  Kelly  Caterpillar,  its  ability  to  get 
traction  and  its  consistently  great  mileage  place  it  absolutely 
in  a  class  by  itself. 

Whether  you  use  light  trucks  or  heavy,  whether  your 
tire  problem  is  one  of  getting  traction  under  difficult  con- 
ditions or  merely  one  of  finding  tires  that  will  last,  there  is 
a  size  of  Caterpillar  that  will  answer  every  demand  the 
truck  may  put  upon  it,  at  a  lower  cost  than  any  other  type 
of  tire  you  can  buy. 

Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Company 

GENERAL  SALES  DEPARTMENT 
1710  Broadway  New  York 
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Look  at  it.  Ned! 

How  ever  did  the  Van's      ^ 

afford  a  new  car? 

/^O  a  little  softly,  Sis,  they  may  hear 
you.  It's  not  a  new  one.  I  saw 
Van  giving  it  a  coat  of  something  or 
other,  day  before  yesterday.  I  called 
over  to  him,  and  he  said  it  was  Lowe 
Brothers  Automobile  Varnish  Color. 
Kind  of  smiled  to  myself,  thinking  it 
would  never  be  dry  for  this  picnic.  But 
look  at  it.  Shines  like  a  bottle  and  seems 
hard  as  glass. 

Makes  our  good  old  boat  look  kind  of 
shabby,  doesn't  it  ?  Tell  you.  Sis— I'll 
get  a  can  of  dark  blue  and  one  of  black, 
and  put  it  on  our  car,  myself.  By  jim- 
miny — you  r.nd  I  will  promptly  show  our 
friends,  the  Van's,  there  are  others  who 
can  afford  a  shining  new  car  ! 

^^ Lowe  Brothers  co^f^^v 

616  EAST  THIRD  ST.,  DAYTON,  OHIO 

Boston  New  York  Jersey  City  Chicago  Atlanta  Memphis  Kansas  City 

Minneapolis  Toronto 
Factories:     Dayton     Toronto 
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chipped  butter.  Besides  steam  tables  and 
additional  plate-warmers  back  of  the  service 
counters  there  are  stands  for  carrj'ing 
reserve  supplies  of  pastry,  pies,  and  bread, 
ice-cream  and  milk  cabinets,  coffee-urns, 
salad  tables,  and  a  special  refrigerator. 
There  are  tw-elve  coffee-urns  in  the  cafeteria, 
each  ha-\dng  a  capacity  of  thirty  gallons. 

"The  lunch-rooms  are  supplied  with 
tables  ha^dng  white-enameled  sheet-metal 
tops  with  raised  edges.  In  the  second-floor 
cafeteria  and  in  the  men's  section  on  the 
first  floor  there  are  revolving  stools  secured 
to  the  floor.  In  the  women's  portion  of 
the  first-floor  cafeteria  chairs  are  provided. 
The  advantage  of  the  stools  is  that  they 
prevent  undue  crowding  and  tend  to 
eliminate  confusion.  The  seating  capacity 
of  the  second-floor  cafeteria  is  1,500. 

"An  important  feature  of  the  cafeteria 
building  is  the  large  assembly-room  on  the 
third  floor.  This  is  equipped  with  a  motor- 
driven  moving-pictui"e  machine,  has  a  large 
stage,  and  can  seat  nearly  a  thousand  people. 
It  is  used  both  for  purposes  of  entertain- 
ment and  instruction.  Often  a  gathering 
is  assembled  immediatelj^  after  the  noon- 
lunch  hour.  The  room  is  also  at  the  dis- 
posal of  emploj'ees  for  various  enter- 
tainments and  diversions  which  they  may 
arrange.  On  the  Saturday  evening  fol- 
lowing the  opening  of  the  cafeteria  a 
boxing-match  was  held  in  the  auditorium. 

"In  constructing  so  large  a  cafeteria 
with  such  complete  labor-saving  equip- 
ment the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manu- 
facturing Companjf  not  onlj'  made  a 
heavy  investment,  but  took  a  step  which 
had  few,  if  any,  precedents  in  the  annals 
of  industry.  The  experiment  was  under- 
taken on  the  theory  that  ample  returns 
would  aeci-ue  in  the  increased  efficiency  of 
the  working  force,  and  that  the  judgment 
of  the  company  was  sound  has  already  been 
demonstrated." 


COSTLY  HELIUM   GAS   GOING 
TO   WASTE 

THE  daily  waste  of  helium  gas  reported 
some  time  ago  in  these  columns  is 
confirmed  by  Dr.  Richard  B.  Moore, 
Chief  Chemist  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Mines,  in  an  address  to  the  Columbus 
Section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society 
at  Ohio  State  University.  He  said,  ac- 
cording to  a  bulletin  of  the  Society: 

"Early  in  the  European  War  the  Army 
and  Navy  appropriated  funds  to  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  for  experimental  work  on  the 
commercial  extraction  of  helium  from  the 
natural  gas.  and  the  experimental  work  in 
connection  with  one  of  the  plants  was  a 
success.  Based  on  this,  a  large  extraction 
plant  has  been  built,  which  is  just  ready 
to  be  tested  out  and  put  into  operation. 
One  of  the  other  plants  is  still  on  an  experi- 
mental basis  and  is  being  continued  in  the 
belief  that  eventually  the  process  involved 
will  give  more  efficient  results  than  at 
present.  It  has  already  produced  200,000 
cubic  feet  of  helium,  which  is  stored  in 
Texas.  Funds  are  now  being  asked  of 
Congress  to  continue  this  w^ork  on  a  proper 
basis,  not  only  to  take  care  of  the  operation 
of  the  plants  and  to  produce  helium,  but 
also  to  provide  for  the  future  needs  of 
aeronautics.  By  the  use  of  helium  air 
travel  both  in  times  of  peace  and  war  is 


made  very  much  safer.  A  dirisrihle  tilU-d 
v/ith  helium  is  to  a  hydrogen  diriyfihle 
practically  the  same  as  an  ironclad  is  to  a 
wooden  ship. 

"The  British  Admiralty  during  the  war 
exprest  the  opinion  that  one  hydrogen 
dirigible  was  the  equivalent  to  five  or  six 
fast  scout  vessels  for  reconnaissance  pur- 
poses. Since  the  cost  of  one  of  these  scout 
vessels  would  be  equal  to  one  dirigible, 
the  greater  use  of  hydrogen  dirigibles  ap- 
parently has  been  established.  The  use 
of  helium  instead  of  hydrogen  makes 
dirigibles  very  much  more  ethcient,  as 
they  can  not  be  brought  down  by  incen- 
diary bullets  or  by  other  means  which  are 
sutticient  to  destroy  a  hydrogen  dirigible. 
In  addition,  the  range  of  operation  is 
greater,  as  the  helium  diffuses  more  slowly 
through  the  fabric  than  does  hydrogen." 

Dr.  Moore  said  that  helium  is  found  in 
the  air  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to 
185,000  by  volume  and  also  in  the  gases 
which  come  from  springs,  and  especially  in 
certain  natural  gases  in  the  United  States. 
The  fact  that  helium  exists  in  these 
American  gases  in  reasonably  large  quan- 
tities makes  the  whole  question  of  its  use 
in  aeronautics  not  only  a  commercial 
possibility  but  a  practical  undertaking. 
The  United  States  is,  indeed,  the  only 
countrj-  in  the  world  in  which  the  natural 
gas  contains  appreciable  quantities  of 
helium.  Dr.  Aloore  exprest  the  opinion 
that  a  special  effort  should  be  made  to 
conserve  and  use  to  the  best  advantage  an 
element  which  is  not  only  a  unique  weapon 
in  warfare,  but  an  aid  to  commerce. 
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the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  hold- 
ing 1  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock.) 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  354  4th  Ave..  New  York  City. 
Cuddihy.  Robert  J.,  354  4th  Avi;..  New  York  City. 
Cuddihv,  E.  F..  354  4th  Ave..  New  York  City. 

Funk.  E.  M..  354  4th  Ave..  New  York  City. 
Funk.  Wilfred  J.,  354  4th  .\ve..  New  York  City. 
Funk,  Wilfred  J.,  and  Scott,  Lida  F.,  as  Trustees  for  them- 
selves and  B.  F.  Funk,  354  4th  .Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Neisel.  C.  L.,  354  4th  .\ve..  New  York  City. 
Scott,  Lida  F..  354  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other 
security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are: 
None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names 
of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any, 
contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders 
as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company,  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other 
fiduciary  relation,  tlie  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for 
whom  such  trustee  is  acting  is  given;  also  that  the  said 
two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees  hold 
stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona- 
fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that 
any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  inter- 
est direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securi- 
ties than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

WILLIAM  NEISEL.  Secretary  of  Fu.vK  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  Publisher  and  Owner. 

Sworn   to   and    subscribed    before   me   this   29th   day   of 
March.  1921. 
tSeal]  ROLLO  Campbell, 

Notary  Public. 
(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1922.) 
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— but  the  ugly  little  duckling 
grew  up  to  be  a  swan 


B 


Published  in 
the  interest  of  Elec- 
trical Development  by 
an  Institution  that  will 
be  helped  by  what- 
ever helps  the 

Industry.       ^l/Si 


ACK  when  trolleys  were  going  to  kill 
everybody  and  electric  bulbs  were  mis- 
trusted because  they  exploded  when  dropped, 
a  gawky  little  industry  was  here  and  there 
timidly  thrusting  out  its  pole-line  tentacles 
to  a  few  arc  lights. 

Without  money  or  credit,  the.se  puny  electric 
light  plants  struggled  for  life  with  competition 
in  towns  and  lived  on  hope  out  in  the  stick.s — 
their  own  communities  "sot"  again.st  them. 

But  such  adversity  is  fitted  to  form  char- 
acter, to  sharpen  vision  and  to  .solidify  piu'pose 
— and  so  it  must  have  done  in  their  case,  too. 

In  a  short  space  of  forty  years  they  ha\'e 
grown  into  national  prominence  as  a  most  \ital 
arm  to  our  progress;  and  today  bankers  speak 
glowingly  of  the  safety  of  their  securities. 

The  Electric  Light  and  Power  industry 
needs  consideration  today — needs  fair  plaj', 
good  will  and,  most  of  all,  it  needs  credit. 

That  it  is  willing  to  pay  for  it,  let  us  refer 
you  to  the  interest  rate  on  electric  light  securi- 
ties. That  it  is  able  to  })ay  and  can  safeguard 
its  borrowings,  let  us  ask  you  to  try  to  recall 
when  it  had  a  panic,  a  strike,  a  severe  reversal. 

What  is  the  money  for?  To  expand  and 
meet  the  present  shortage  of  3,700,000  horse- 
power needed  now  to  bring  the  power  and 
light  supply  up  to  the  pressing  demand. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  when  a  Utility  a.sks 
for  a  loan,  or  an  increa.se  in  rate,  that  it  is 
in  your  employ — under  control  of  your  own 
commissions,  and  receiving  a  wage  that  you 
as  a  voter  determine.  Don't  hamper  your- 
self by  hampering  theni. 


\ 


No    23  "^^   ff^ood  is    the  field  in    which 
'  this  organization  works  that  every 

minute  of  the  day.  in  every  state  in  the  Union, 
Western  Electric  products  are  serving  for 
every   use  to   which   electricity   has  been  put. 


/ 
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EVERYONE  KNOWS 


6UNN 


(patent  PENDINC) 

Inlaid 
"Lino"  Tops 

Invented  and  made  there. 

Office  Desk  Writing  Beds 

Get  more  wear  than  any  article  of  wood 
that  is  varnished 

"UNO"  TOPS  End  Disfigurements 

No  varnish  to  mar.     Restful  to  the  eyes. 
An  ideal  wriiing  surface,  impervious  to  wear 

and  stains. 
Feels  like  kid  to  the  hands,  striking^ly  handsome 

appearance. 
Used  on    "NEW  GUNN  DESKS'    (over  40  patterns) 

in  all  woods  and  finishes. 
Full  particulars  on  request. 

Cross  Sectio^i  Mailed  FREE 

THE  GUNN  FURNITURE  CO. 

1879    Broadway 
GRAND   RAPIDS.   MICHIGAN 


Makcl&urMoney Earn  More 


Although  safety  is  the  quality  above  all  others  | 
I  to  be  desired  in  an  investment,  don't  pay  too 
I  much  for  it.     Our  first  mortgrages  on    Miami 
real  estate  are  thorooKhly  secure  and  yield  the 
satisfactory  income  of  7%  . 

Write  for  bank  and   investor 
references  and  Booklet  Xo.  C4 
G.  L.  MILLER  BOND  &  MORTGAGE  CO  , 


MIAMI.  FLA 


Model  Aeroplanes 

Here  is  a  new  book  that  will  delight  the  heart 
of  every  real  boy.  It  is  a  complete  guide 
showing  young  people  how  to  construct  and 
fly  model  aeroplanes  of  various  types  as  well 
as  miniature  airships  of  the  Zeppelin  pattern. 

izmo.  Cloth.     Illustrated  by  igo  explanatory  cuts 
and  diagrams.     $1.00  net;    bymail.Sl.Oj 

FUNK  &  W^AGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 


^^-^ 


Our  Representative 
meets  vou  at 

BERMUDA 


^ 


Ask  us  to  make  your  steamship 

and  hotel  reservations.     No 

charges  made  for  this  service.  We 

represent  the  Furness-Bermuda 

Steamship  Company  and  all  the 

hotels  at   Bermuda.     Write   cr 

Telephone. 

^\         .\MFRICAN  EXPRESS         /  CO 

^\  TRAVEL  DEPT.  /Zf  > 

.  ^^^\.  65  Broadwav  y^^i 


EUROPE 

Escorted  &  Individual  Travel 

We  have  over  one  hundred  offices  in 
Europe,  offering  unique  and  un- 
equalled facilities  to  our  clients. 
Let  us  show  you  what  we  can  do. 

Thos.  Cook  &  Son 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia 

Boston  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

Montreal     -   Toronto        Vancouver,  B.C. 


WESTERN   WHEAT-GROWERS   FINANCE   THEMSELVES 


DURING  the  financial  stringency  of 
the  past  winter  the  cooperative 
Washington  Wheat-Growers'  Association 
found  it  necessary  to  proAade  some  "way  to 
sectire  funds  for  its  members.  The  banks 
were  doing  their  best,  but  as  wheat  is  the 
onh'  cash  crdp  throughout  a  large  area, 
many  banks  soon  reached  their  limit,  while 
wheat-growers  were  still  greatly  in  neeci 
of  funds,  and  in  possession  of  plenty  of 
wheat  or  warehouse  receipts  representing 
wheat.  The  outcome  of  this  situation,  as 
noted  in  The  Survey,  "was  the  issuance  of 
commodity  bonds  tinder  which  the  actual 
growers  of  the  country  have  for  the  first 
time  been  able  to  finance  themselves  by 
direct  contact  with  the  investing  public." 
The  issuance  of  these  bonds  is  character- 
ized as  "the  most  progressive  point  reached 
by  the  cooperative  movement  in  the  last 
three  years."  As  the  ■writer  explains  the 
facts  leading  up  to  the  actual  issuance 
of  these  wheat-growers'  bonds  by  the 
association : 

Under  the  specific  contracts  of  the 
association,  the  growers  were  obliged  to 
deliver  their  wheat  to  public  warehouses 
or  elevators.  There  they  received  the 
ustial  warehouse  receipt,  or  grain  tickets, 
specifying  the  quantity  and  grade  of 
wheat.  Then  they  drew  ordinary  drafts 
against  the  association  for  an  agreed 
amount,  ranging  between  SI  and  SI. 25 
per  bushel. 

The  association  accepted  the  draft. 
The  grower  then  took  the  draft  to  his  local 
bank  and  discounted  it.  secured  by  the  col- 
lateral of  the  warehouse  receipt,  at  the 
current  discount  rates.  If  the  bank  were 
not  a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  it  kept  the  paper  or  sold  it  to  its 
city  correspondents,  and  in  due  course  the 
drafts  were  paid  or  renewed.  As  of  old, 
the  drafts  were  for  ninety-day  maturity. 
In  some  instances,  they  ran  for  six  months, 
the  limit  allowed  by  law  for  paper  re- 
discountable  as  agricultural  paper  through 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Where  the 
drafts  were  discotmted  by  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  the  banks  re- 
discounted  the  paper  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  and  the  paper  moved  into 
the  usual  channels  of  finance. 

In  this  way  the  countny  banks  did  all 
they  could  to  finance  the  farmers,  but  as 
wheat  is  practically  the  only  cash  crop  in 
many  counties  and  as  all  demands  for 
money  came  therefore  at  the  same  time, 
"some  1  auks  reached  then"  rediseounting 
limit  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
and  could  not  get  more  money  to  lend  to 
the  growers  in  their  dist  icts."  The 
Wheat-Growers'  Association,  therefore,  had 
to  devise  some  way  to  secure  monej'  for  its 
grower-members  "to  enable  them  to  pay 
off  the  costs  of  producing  the  wheat  and 
the  actual  food  bills  for  mere  existence," 
and  the  manager  of  the  Washington 
association  evolved  the  wheat  gold  bond 


by  which  the  Associated  Wheat-Growers 
borrowed  money  from  investors  on  the 
wheat  crop  as  security,  and  turned  the 
cash  over  to  the  growers.     As  we  read  in 

The  Survey  : 

He  arranged  for  the  issuance  of  SoOO.OOO 
in  bonds  dated  December  1,  1920,  and 
payable  June  1.  1921,  bearing  interest  at 
the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum,  signed 
by  the  Washington  Wheat-Growers'  As- 
sociation and  the  Idaho  Wheat-Growers' 
Association.  These  bonds  are  a  direct 
obligation  on  the  part  of  these  associations. 
The  bonds  were  handed  over  to  the  Lincoln 
Trust  Company,  at  Spokane,  under  an 
express  trust  agreement.  The  company 
agreed  to  deliver  back  to  the  wheat- 
growers'  associations  SI  in  bonds  upon 
delivery  to  the  company  of  warehouse 
receipts  or  grain  tickets  covering  a  bushel 
of  wheat. 

Thus  the  trust  company  would  deliver 
to  the  Washington  Wheat-Growers'  As- 
sociation SIO.OOO  in  bonds  running  in  face 
value  from  SlOO  to  §1,000  if  the  associa- 
tion would  deposit  with  the  company  ware- 
house receipts  covering  at  least  10,000 
bushels  of  wheat. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  protecting 
the  bond-holders  in  the  event  of  any 
extraordinary  decline  in  the  value  of 
wheat,  all  as  indicated  on  the  face  of  the 
bond.  As  wheat  receipts  were  delivered  to 
the  trust  company,  bonds  were  delivered 
to  the  Wheat-Growers'  Association.  The 
association  then  proceeded  to  sell  the 
bonds  and  has  sold  every  single  bond  de- 
livered to  it  at  par  plus  accumulated 
interest.  These  sales  were  made  to  in- 
vestors in  and  about  Spokane.  These 
short- time  bonds,  each  secured  by  a  non- 
perishable  commodity,  appealed  to  the 
investors  of  eastern  Washington  as  a  safe 
security  with  far  better  interest  than 
savings-banks  or  other  similar  institutions 
could  pay. 

It  seems  to  the  wTiter  in  The  Survey 
that  these  bonds  maj*  be  "the  w^edge  of  a 
new  financial  system  under  which  the 
growers  of  the  country  can  first  exhaust 
the  usual  Federal  Reserve  channels  and 
then  tap  the  great  resources  of  the  investing 
public  directly  and  without  the  interven- 
tion of  speculators  for  the  orderly  mer- 
chandising of  their  crops."  Commodity 
bonds,  of  course,  would  be  dangerous  with- 
out such  stabilizing  forces  behind  them  as 
the  cooperative  marketing  associations  and 
"would  be  unwase  with  anything  except 
non-perishable  products  of  universal  use 
and  of  constant  current  market  value." 
But  commodity  bonds  thus  safeguarded, 
"each  secured  by  a  specific  non-perishable 
product,  readily  salable  and  universally 
valued,  should,"  in  the  opinion  of  the  w  riter 
quoted,  "prove  far  more  desirable  on  ac- 
count of  better  return  as  weU  as  greater 
security  than  any  short-time  paper  issued 
in  the  United  States  except  United  States 
Treasury  certificates." 
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The  backbone  of  the  Communist  uj)- 
rising  in  central  Uermany  is  reported 
to  have  been  broken,  after  further  liard 
fightinp:,  and  complete  restoration 
throughout  the  afTectetl  area  is  expected 
within  a  few  days. 

The  CJerman  delegation  delivers  to  the 
Allied  Reparations  Commission  at  Paris 
the  German  reply  to  the  note  sent  by 
the  I'ommission  warning  CJermany  of 
the  infliction  of  i)eiiahies  unless  she 
pavs,  before  .Ma V  1.  the  l2.{XK).(M),tXK) 
gold  marks  balance  of  the  •JO.tK)0.(KH),OtK) 
mark  payment  due  undt>r  Article  2;].j 
of  the  Peace  Treaty.  The  Commission 
refuses  to  accept  the  reply,  and  the 
Ciennans  agree  to  draft  another. 

Good  Friday  is  abscrved  by  a  truce 
between  the  warring  forces  in  Ireland, 
but  it  is  nported  that  more  than  eighty 
pt-rsons  wtie  killcil  during  the  we»'k  iu 
Sinn-Fein  warfare,  inehuling  members 
of  the  Crown  Forces,  armed  Keinibli- 
cans.  and  innocent  civilians. 

Turkisli  ofticial  rejiorts  declare  that  the 
Turldsh  Nationalists  east  of  the  Smyrna 
district  have  attacked  and  defeated 
the  Greeks,  who  began  an  offensive 
Wednesday.  It  is  said  that  1,7(X) 
Greeks  were  taken  prisoners  and  that 
the  Nationalists  have  captured  twenty 
guns. 

Hugo  Stinnes,  the  German  coal  baron, 
is  reported  to  have  i)aid  90.000.000  lire, 
or  about  S4.5(K),000,  at  present  ex- 
change-rates, for  the  dominating  power 
which  he  now  wields  iu  the  Austrian 
industrial  region  of  Styria. 

According  to  reiwrts  received  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Internaliorud  Helief 
Org-anization  in  Pelcing,  the  average 
daily  death-rate  on  March  15  in 
twenty-two  counties  of  Honan  was 
1,0(X),  while  deaths  from  famine  in  the 
six  northern  counties  of  the  province 
average  3(K)  daily.  In  sixteen  counties 
in  Shensi,  50,000  deaths  from  starva- 
tion are  reported  since  the  beginning  of 
the  famine. 

Labor  disorders  occur  in  San  Giovanni, 
in  the  commune  of  Castelnuovo,  Italy, 
and  one  man  is  killed  and  two  are 
injured. 

March  26.— Twenty  rioters  are  killed 
when  the  security  police  in  Eishben 
repulse  an  attack  upon  the  city  hall, 
the  police  casualties  numbering  two 
killed  and  three  wounded.  Sporadic 
fighting  is  reported  from  Hettstedt 
and  Manstedt. 

Dispatches  received  in  Stockholm  say 
that  an  anti-SoAiet  uprising  is  re- 
ported to  have  occurred  in  Kazan, 
about  550  miles  east  of  AToscow,  on  the 
Volga.  Many  Soviet  oflicials  are  said 
to  have  been  killed. 

It  is  reported  from  Helsingfors  that 
Maxim  Litvinoff,  Chief  of  the  Russian 
Soviet  Legations  abroad,  has  been 
selected  to  succeed  Ludwig  C.  K.  Mar- 
tens as  Russian  Soviet  Envoy  to  the 
United  States. 

The  Crown  Forces  engage  in  reprisals, 
for  a  recent  ambush  near  Westport, 
County  Mayo,  Ireland;  houses  and 
shops  are  wrecked  by  boml)S  and  furni- 
ture and  other  effects  burned.  In  Dublin 
two  bomb  attacks  are  made  on  military 
lorries,  and  two  of  the  air  force  con- 
tingent and  several  ci\'ilians  are 
wounded. 

According  to  advices  from  Constanti- 
nople, the  Greeks  are  making  notable 
progress  in  their  offensive  against  the 
Turkish  Nationalists.  It  is  said  that 
they  are  approaching  Eski-Shehr  and 
Afiun-Karahissar,  key  points  on  the 
Bagdad  railroad. 

Dispatches  received  from  Paris  report 
that  Lithuania  and  Poland  haA-e  ac- 
cepted in  principle  the  proposal  drawn 
up  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations  on  March  2,  by  which  the  two 
countries  are  to  begin  direct  negotiation. 


The 

First  National  Bank 

of  Boston 


Transacts  Commercial  Banking 
Business  of  Every  Nature 

Make  It  Your  New  England  Bank 


Capital,  Surplus  and  Profits 

$37,500,000 


Why  Mr.  Palmer  Bought  a  "Colt" 
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"/  had  not  only    been 
robbed,  but  humiliated. ' ' 

MR.  PALMER  is  a  suc- 
cessful merchant  in  one 
of  the  suburbs  of  a  large  eastern 
city.     That  b  not  his  real  name,  but 
the  story  he  tells  is  typical  of  many  a 
merchant's  experience. 

"When  1  finally  rushed  out  of  my  store  and  located 
a  traffic  officer  that  night,"  said  Mr.  Palmer,  "a 
question  he  asked  added  to  my  discomfiture  at  the 
loss  of  my  property.  1  had  not  only  been  robbed  by 
a  'hold-up'  man  who  walked  boldly  into  my  place 
after  the  clerks  had  gone,  but  I  was  humiliated. 

"I  had  prided  myself  upon  utilizing  every  safeguard 
such  as   fire   insurance  and  burglary  insurance,  but 
when   the  officer  asked  me 


what  1  had  done  to  stop  the 


Manufacturers  vj 
Colt's  Revolvers 
Colt's  Automatic 

Pistols 
Colt's  (Browning^ 

Automatic  Machine  Guns 
Colt's  (Browning)  Automatic 

Machine  Rifles 


id 


fellow  from  robbing  me  I  had  to  admit  I  had  done 
nothing  at  ail. 

"I  had  at  that  time  nothing  to  protect  my  life  or 
property. 

"The  inference  was  obvious.  I  had  been  just  as 
negligent  as  the  man  who  sits  by  and  lets  a  fire  burn 
into  a  conflagration  because  he  had  no  fire  ex- 
tinguisher handy. 

1  have  now  the  means  to  discourage  further  attempts  to 
rob  my  store.  I  can  assist  the  law  to  stop  lawbreakcn. 
Thieves  do  not  molest  those  who  have  the  protec- 
tion of  a  Colt.  1  could  have  turned  that  fellow 
over  to  the  police  instead  of  giving  the  officer  the 
meagre  description  I  did,  which  was  not  enough  to 
.  pprehend  him.  I  now  have  a  Coll  in  the  drawer 
'  t  my  desk  and  another  at  my  house.  I  consider 
]t  my  duty  to  have  this  essential  protection  as  an  aid 
to  law  and  order." 

The  honored  history  of  Colt's  Fire  Arms 
has  linked  them  inseparably  with  the  main- 
tenance of  right,  and  the  protection  of  the 
nation's  honor,  homes  and  property. 

COLT'S  PATENT 

FIRE  ARMS  MFG.  CO. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 
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No  Muss — No  Mixing — No  Spreading 

Rat  Bis-Kit  quickly  and  surely  does  away 
with  rats  and  mice.  They  die  outdoors. 
There's  a  different  bait  in  each  Bis-Kit.  No 
trouble.  Just  crumble  up.  Remember  the 
name — Rat  Bis-Kit.  25c  and  35c  at  all  drug 
and  general  stores. 

The  Rat  Biscuit  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Rat  Bis-Kit 

For   Mice    Too 


No  Soap  Better 

For  Your  Skin— ' 

Than  Cuticura 

Sample  each  (Soap,  Ointment.Talcnm)  free  of  Cu«- 
c»ir»  Laboratorlea,  Dept.  7,   Maiden,  Masa. 


,^iour4iotdan4 


Originated  and  Introduced  by 
THE  ELM   CITY  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Woodmont  Nurseries,  Inc.,  Box  203»  New  Haveo,  Conn. 

Send  for  Box-Barberry  Folder  and  Nursery  Catalojr. 


"PROGRESS"  TREES 

are  propagated  right,  dug  carefully  and  packed 
securely.  Write  for  our  Catalog  of  Trees,  Shrubs 
and  Plants.  It's  not  necessary  to  pay  for  your  trees 
before  you  get  them  if  you  deal  with 

THE  PROGRESS  NURSERY  CO. 

1315  Peters  Avenue  Troy,  Ohio 


TYPEWRITERS 

Save  One-Half 

Most  for  the  least  money  in  the  latest 

models  of  ALL  MAKES.    RebuUt   by 

"Young   Process."    Fully  guaranteed. 

Easy   terms.    Ma  interest.    PREB  TRIAL. 

Satis  factJoD  asaored.    Write  for  catalog. 

TQUNG  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Dept    97  Ckieiga 


On   Into  Bu<4inf»«;<5  ^***"  Yourself 

V»U    iriLU    DU£>inCi>b    Establish   and  operate 
a  "New  System  Specialty  Candy  Factory"  in  your  community. 
We  furnish  everything.    Money-making  opportunity  unlim- 
ited.   Either  men  or  women.     Big  Candy  Booklet  Free. 
RAGSDALE   CO..   Drawer  38,   EAST  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


CAUOX 

Oxygen 


t-CIeans?Whilens1  {^'"'^  ^f 
Preserves       I        ^- 

—— — — ■!■■■ ' 

•McKESSON  K  ftOBBJNS  Ihc,  QI  Fulton  St-NYX. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


for    a    settlement    of    tlieir    territorial 
disputes. 

March  27. — Tokyo  i.s  visited  li\-  the  great- 
est tire  it  has  known  in  a  decade.  One 
thousand  houses  in  the  Yotsuya  dis- 
trict are  destroyed,  involving  a  loss 
estimated  at  25,000,000  yen  (normally 
about  $12,500,000);  133  })ersons  are 
injured,  and  thousands  of  persons  are 
rendered  homeless. 

Moscow  and  Petrograd  Bolshevik  news- 
papers of  March  22  and  24  received  in 
Helsingfors  contain  an  appeal  by  the 
Soviet  Government  to  Russian  refugees 
abroad  to  return  to  Russia  and  aid  in 
the  work  of  reconstruction. 

The  German  Communist  uprising  extends 
to  Berlin,  where  a  battle  between 
police  and  rioters  occurs,  and  two  are 
killed.  A  general  strike  in  industries 
throughout  Germany  is  being  fomented 
by  the  Communist  agitators. 

The  headquarters  for  all  Sinn-Fein 
propaganda  is  unearthed  by  police 
cadets  in  Dublin,  according  to  an 
announcement  made  at  Dublin  Castle. 
Several  tons  of  books,  files,  and  j)apers 
are  seized  and  carried  away. 

Dispatches  from  Constantinople  say  tliat 
Greek  aviators  report  that  theTurkish 
troops  are  evacuating  Eski-Shehr,  a 
key  point  on  the  Bagdad  railway,  in 
Asiatic  Turkey,  in  good  order,  and  thai 
fighting  along  the  Broussa  and  Symrna 
fronts  is  growing  in  intensity  as  the 
Greek  offensive  develops. 

March  28. — American  military  police  re- 
press Communist  uprising  in  the  Amer- 
ican bridgehead  area  of  Montbaur, 
six  miles  northeast  of  Ehreubreitstein. 
Reports  from  Eiselben,  scene  of  recent 
serious  Communist  disorders,  say  that 
the  town  is  quiet  and  now  in  the  control 
of  the  police. 

The  authorities  of  Scotland  Yard  mobil- 
ize a  fleet  of  motor-cars  and  lorries  to 
rush  men  to  any  point  of  alarm,  be- 
cause of  a  campaign  of  incendiarism  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  said  to  be 
conducted  by  Sinn-Feiners, 

The  Independent  Labor  party  in  con- 
ference at  Southport,  England,  rejects 
by  a  vote  of  521  to  97  a  proposal  to 
accept  Le nine's  twenty-one  conditions 
for  affiliation  with  the  Third  Inter- 
nationale of  Moscow. 

Reports  from  Constantinople  say  that 
the  Greek  Army  in  Asia  Minor  has  cut 
the  Bagdad  railroad,  captured  iVfiun- 
Karahissar,  an  important  junction 
point  where  the  branch  from  Smyrna 
joins  the  main  raih-oad  line.  The 
Greeks  are  now  masters  of  the  Bagdad 
railway  and  are  continuing  to  advance 
toward  Angora. 

Communications  expressing  a  desire  to 
open  diplomatic  relations  with  Japan, 
the  United  States,  and  China  have 
been  sent  to  the  capitals  of  these  nations 
by  the  Russian  Far-Eastern  Republic, 
says  a  Vladivostok  report  to  the  Jiji- 
shimpo  in  Tokyo. 

A  wireless  dispatch  from  Moscow  to 
London  reports  the  Russian  Soviet 
Government  has  given  Sweden  an 
order  for  1,000  locomotives  and  Ger- 
many an  order  for  100. 

March  29. — Clashes  between  Communists 
and  the  police  continue  in  central 
Germany,  and  at  Essen,  the  largest 
manufacturing  city  in  the  Rhineland, 
heavy  street-fighting  results  in  the 
death  of  fifteen  civilians  and  the  wound- 
ing of  thirty-four.  Martial  law  has  been 
declared  in  Miinster  and  Arnsberg. 

The  League  of  Nations  receives  a  se3ond 
protest  from  Germany  calling  attention 


to  the  continued  occupancy  by  Allied 
troops  of  German  territory. 

A  Copenhagen  dispatch  to  London  re- 
ports that  Minsk,  in  western  Russia, 
has  been  captured  by  revolutionaries. 
The  Stli  Bolshevik  army  is  declared 
to  have  joined  the  revolutionaries,  who 
have  formed  a  Democratic  White 
Russian  Republic. 

Former  Emperor  Charles,  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  visited  Vienna  Sunday  and 
talked  with  a  group  of  Monarchists, 
according  to  jn-ess  dispatches  from 
Vienna. 

Greek  troops  occupy  the  city  of  Eski- 
Shelir,  cai)turing  many  prisoners  and  a 
large  quantity  of  war-materials,  accord- 
ing to  dispatciies  from  Athens  received 
in  London. 

Capt.  Cecil  Lees,  an  official  of  Dublin 
Castle,  is  shot  dead  by  four  armed  men 
outside  his  hotel  in  Drury  Street, 
Dublin.  Murders  of  unarmed  soldiers 
in  Cork  are  said  to  be  reprisals  for  the 
recent  execution  of  Sinn-P"'einers. 

DOMESTIC 

March  23. — A  new  A\'orld  record  for  para- 
chute -  leaping  is  established  when 
Lieut.  Arthur  G.  Hamilton  drops 
24,400  feet,  nearly  four  and  three-fifths 
miles,  from  an  airplane  at  Chanute 
Field,  Champagne,  111. 

The  surrender  of  Grover  Cleveland 
Bergdoll,  wealthy  draft  deserter,  and 
release  from  prison  of  Privates  Carl 
Xeuf  and  Franz  Zimmer,  of  the 
American  Army,  who  sought  to  capture 
Bergdoll,  have  been  demanded  of  the 
German  Government  by  the  United 
States,  it  is  announced  in  Washington. 

President  Harding,  without  committing 
himself  to  a  program,  gives  a  sympa- 
thetic hearing  to  a  delegation  from  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia  which 
called  on  him  to  urge  that  this  country- 
take  the  lead  in  disarmament. 

Workers  in  the  packing  industry,  num- 
bering more  than  100,000,  accept  the 
recent  wage  reductions  of  approximately 
123^  and  15  per  cent,  under  an  agree- 
ment signed  by  their  spokesmen  and 
representatives  of  the  leading  five 
packers.  The  agreement  also  provides 
for  the  iKtsic  eight-hour  day  and  for 
extension  for  sLx  months,  or  to  Sep- 
tember 15,  of  the  war-time  Alschuler 
agreement  for  arbitration  of  differences. 

Pracjtically  all  marine-workers  engaged 
in  deep-sea  towing  operations  around 
the  entire  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  are 
ordered  out  on  strike  as  a  remonstrance 
against  the  action  of  tug-boat  owners 
in  putting  into  effect  the  new  scale  of 
wages  cutting  the  men's  pay  from  $30 
to  $50  a  month. 

March  24. — Eugene  V.  Debs,  the  convict- 
ed Socialist,  journeys  unaccompanied 
from  the  Federal  prison  at  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  to  Washington  to  lay  his  case 
befori>  Attorney -General  Daugherty, 
and  returns  alon(>. 

James  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Archbishop  of 
Baltimore  and  Dean  of  the  American 
Hierarchy,  dies  in  his  eighty-seventh 
year. 

John  Williams,  a  planter  of  Jasper 
County,  Georgia,  is  indicted  by  the 
Newton  County  grand  jury  at  Cov- 
ington, charged  with  the  death  of  three 
negroes  whose  bodies  were  recently 
found  in  a  river  near  there.  A  negro 
employee  of  Williams  is  said,  to  have 
confessed  that  eleven  negroes  in  all 
were  killed  because  they  had  threatened 
to  inform  the  authorities  that  they  were 
held  in  peonage  by  Williams. 

Heads- of  all  American  diplomatic  missions 
have  been  notified  by  the  State  De- 
partment, it  is  announced,  that  they 
must  get  rid  of  all  non-American 
attaches  bj'  July  1.  *-^ 


The  Government  wins  a  sweeping  nctory 
when  the  Supreme  Court  rules  unani- 
mously in  three  cases  that  increasfs  in 
the  value  of  capital  assets,  Avhon  such 
increases  are  realized  by  sales  or 
transfer,  constitute  income  anil  are 
taxable  as  such. 

Col.  Jay  J.  Morrow,  who  has  been  acting 
as  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  is  formally  appointed  to  the  Zone 
governorshij)  by  I'resident  Harding. 

Kene  \'iviani,  ex-Premi<'r  of  France, 
arrives  in  this  country  as  envoy  ex- 
traordinary to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
Piesideiit.  and  also,  it  is  said,  to  conduct 
negotiations  to  bring  tlie  I'liifed  Slates 
and  Franco  into  an  agreement  which  will 
enable  the  two  nations  to  cooperate 
in  an  international  policy. 

The  orthodox  Society  of  Friends  of 
Philadelphia  •  calls  upon  l^esident 
Harding  to  begin  a  world-disarmament 
movement. 

A  bill  providing  for  the  use  of  lethal  gas 
in  executing  the  death  penultj'  in 
Nevada  is  signed  by  Governor  Boyle. 
The  signing  of  the  bill  abolishes  otlier 
forms  of  capital  punishment  in  the 
State. 

March  29.— An  explosion  of  fireworks  in  a 
warehouse  in  the  west-side  tenement 
district  of  Chicago  kills  eight  persons, 
injures  100  or  more,  renders  dozens 
temporarily  homeless,  and  damages 
buildings  throughout  a  wide  area. 

President  Harding  names  a  committee  of 
eleven,  of  which  Brigadier  Charles  G. 
Dawes,  of  Chicago,  is  chairman,  to 
conduct  an  inquiry  into  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  War  Risk  Bureau  and 
other  soldier  agencies. 

Four  marine  corps  aviators  leave  the 
naval  air  station  at  Washington  in  two 
planes  on  the  first  leg  of  their  flight  to 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  are  reported  to 
be  missing. 

The  resignation  of  Roland  S.  ^Morris  as 
Ambassador  to  Japan  is  accepted  by 
President  Harding,  according  to  an 
announcement  at  the  State  Department. 

Governor  Hugh  Dorsey,  of  Georgia, 
instructs  Graham  Wright,  Assistant 
Attorney-General,  to  cooperate  with 
the  Jasper  County  authorities  and 
Federal  agents  in  the  prosecution  of 
John  S.  Williams,  plantation  owner, 
and  Clyde  2vlanning,  negro  Avorkman, 
who  are  being  held  in  connection  with 
the  murder  of  eleven  negroes  alleged 
to  have  been  held  in  peonage  on  the 
Williams  farm. 

John  Burroughs,  the  famous  naturalist, 
dies  on  board  a  New  York  Central 
train  on  his  way  to  his  home  in  West 
Park,  X.  Y.,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year. 
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Further  Direction.s  Needed. — The  gram- 
mar-school principal  went  from  room  to 
room  explaining  what  to  do  in  case  of  fire. 
The  pupils  listened  with  respectful  atten- 
tion until  he  came  to  his  final  instruction. 
"  Above  all  things,"  he  said,  "  if  your  cloth- 
ing catches  fire,  remain  cool." — The  Chris- 
tian Register  (Boston). 


Almost  as  Good. — A  Scotchwoman  had 
had  much  trouble  with  her  gardeners. 
She  could  not  find  one  who  was  capaljle  of 
keeping  sober.  She  appealed  to  her 
brother,  who  promised  to  do  his  best  to 
help  her.  At  last  he  announced  that  he 
had  found  just  the  man  she  needed. 

"  I'll  only  ask  one  question,  James," 
said  his  sister.     "  Is  he  a  teetotaler?  " 

"  Well,"  said  James,  deliberately.  "  He's 
no  juist  what  ye'd  ca'  a  teetotaler,  but  he's 
a  mon  ye  canna  fill." — Los  Angeles  Times. 


All  tKeMfest  is\4cation  I^d 

'Write  now  for  free  booklet] , 


IN  the  West  there  are  a  hundred  wonder- 
regions  awaiting  you  this  vacation-time 
— each  different.  Send  for  the  free  book 
about  the  place  that  interests  you: 

Colorado — "The Playground  of  the  Na- 
tion," and  Utah,  "The  Promised  Land." 

Rocky  Mountain  Natioffal-Estes  Park 
— a  natural, wild  and  beautiful  immensity 
of  outdoors,  a  refuge  of  peaceful  beauty, 
a  haven  of  quietness. 

Yellowstone  Park — spectacular,  mys- 
terious— "The     Wonder- 
Geyser-Land  of  America." 


Glacier  Park — exciting  in  its 
vastness,  terrific  in  its  gran- 
deur— home  of  the  Blackfeet 
Indians. 

The  West  is  a  fascinating 
picture-book  whose  pages  you 


Builindton 


may  turn  a  lifetime  and  always  find  some- 
thing new,  something  thrilling.  Beside 
the  great  parks  and  Colorado  play- 
grounds, there  are,  for  instance:  the  ro- 
mantic Big  Horn  Mountains,  the  historic 
"Buffalo  Bill"  country  in  Wyoming; 
South  Dakota's  Black  Hills,  the  charm.ed 
land  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  glori- 
ous California. 

Go,   when   your   fancy   dictates,    one 

way   and   return   another,    at    no   extra 

cost  —  stay    as    long    as     you     desire. 

The    map    shows   how   the 

Burlington  just  naturally  fits 

in  to  advantage. 


The  Naticr.al  P:rK  Line 


P.  S.  EUSTIS 

Passenger     Traffic    Manager 

C.  B.  fie  Q.  R.  R. 

Chicago 
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New  Shoes 
Old  Shoes 
Tight  Shoes 

o^  all  feel  the  same 
^f|  if  you  shake  into 
them  some 

ALLEN'S 
FOOT=EASE 

So  Ea.y  lo  u.«       THc  Antiscptic,  Healing 
Powder  for  the  feet 

Takes  the  friction 
from  the  shoe,  fresh- 
ens tlie  feet  and  gives 
new  vigor.  At  night 
when  your  feet  are 
tired,  sore  and  swollen 
from  walking  or  danc- 
ing, Sprinkle  ALLEN'S 
FOOT=EASE  in  the 
foot-bath  and  enjoy 
the  bliss  of  feet 
without  an  ache. 

Over  1,500,000  pounds 
of  Powder  for  the  Feet 
M'ere  used  by  our  Army 
and   Navy    during  the 

war.  Ro»ls  the  Fee» 

Ask  lor  AILEN'S  FOOT-EASE 


PATENTS. 


Write  for  Free  Guide  Book  and 
EVIDENCE  OF  CONCEP- 
TION BLANK.  Send  model  or  sketch  of  invention 
for  our  free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 

IMWrMTORQ  Who  desire  to  secure  patent  should 
ll'^  V  IL.M  1  V^IViJ  ^rite  for  our  guide  book  "HOW 
TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
description  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  of  ifs 
patentable  nature. 
RANDOLPH    &   CO.,    Dept.  171,    Washington,  D.  C. 


Light  On  Irish  Problem 

To  understand  fully  the  situation  in  Ireland,  one  must 
know  the  details  of  "home  rule."  This  measure  would 
end  violence  in  Ireland,  according  to  Redmond. 

THE   HOME    RULE   BILL 

By  JOHN  REDMOND.  M.P. 

Gives  complete  text  of  the  third  home  rule  bill,  with 
illuminating  comments  on  its  clauses.  Shows  what 
Its  effect  would  be  on  Ireland  and  on  American  feeling 
toward  England.  Refutes  the  charge  that  the  Irish  Party 
are  separatists.    Gives  Parnell's  opinion. 

I2mo,  Boards,  190  pages,  50  cents  Bet;  by  mail,   60  cents 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fonrth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


DEL^c^ous  and  sustaining- 

DIABETIC 
FOODS 

QUICKLY   MADE  ^ITM 

^  FLOUR 


ConTaira  PracTicaily  No  STarcK 

TWENTY  CE.NTS  BRINGS  A  GENEROUS  5AM PLE 
ENOUGH  FOR  A  PLATE  OF  DEUCIOUS  MUFFINS 
VAUKESMA  HEALTH  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

5  Riverside   Drive -""VAUl^ESnA-V/ISCONSlN  — 


SAFEGUARD 
Your  Children 


® 


KEEP  a 


MnmrrvilffTHlginigllgyiaH 


Tycos 


FEVER  THERMOMETER 
IN  THE  HOME 

hylcr  Instrument  Companies 

HOCHESTER  N.Y. 
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THE    ♦    SPICE    ♦    OF    ♦    LIFE 


Contents  Intoxicating. — Some  people 
can't  stand  prosperity.  The  horn  of 
plenty  has  started  many  a  man  on  a  toot. 
— Boston  Transcript. 


Too  Much  Business. — "  I  just  wanted  to 
see  the  doctor  to  get  a  beer  prescription." 

"  Sorrj-,  but  he's  laid  up  T\ath  writer's 
cramp." — New  York  World. 


Strong  Argument. — "  Father,  didn't  30U 
ever  get  licked  when  you  were  a  bov?" 

"  Indeed  I  did." 

"  Well,  then,  what's  the  use  trying  it  on 
me?" — Judge. 


He  May  Need  'Em. —  Here  is  a  unique 
and  probably  appropriate  news  item:  "  The 
church  presented  Dr.  Blank  with  a  splen- 
did car.  He  asks  the  prayers  of  all 
Chi'istian  people." — The  Watdiman-Exam- 
iner  {New  York). 


Unconvinced. — North — "  I  see  they're 
reviving  the  talk  about  trial  marriages. 
Do  you  believe  in  them?  " 

West — "  W^ell,  mine  is  quite  a  trial,  but 
I  can't  say  I  believe  in  it  especiallj-." — 
The  American  Legion  Weekly. 


Intimidation. — Sometimes  we  think  that 
the  threat  of  these  splendid  women  re- 
formers to  take  away  our  tobacco  is  just 
intended  to  make  us  forget  the  greater 
issues  and  wear  our  rubbers  meekly  during 
the  spring  rains  season. — Grand  Rapids 
Press. 


The  Basic  Reason. — "  To  what  do  you 
attribute  your  long  life,  Uncle  Mose?  " 
asked  a  newspaper  interviewer  of  a  col- 
ored centenarian. 

"  Becuz  Ah  was  bo'n  a  long  time  back," 
the  old  gentleman  replied. — The  American 
Legion  Weekly. 


Disturbing  Element. — A  well-to-do  Scot- 
tish woman  one  day  said  to  her  gardener: 

"  jMan  Tammas,  I  wonder  you  don't 
get  married.  You've  a  nice  house,  and  all 
you  want  to  complete  it  is  a  wife.  You 
know  the  first  gardener  that  ever  lived  had 
a  wife." 

"  Quite  right,  missus,  quite  right,"  said 
Thomas,  "  but  he  didna  keep  his  job  long 
after  he  gat  the  wife." — The  WatcJwian- 
Examiner  (New  York). 


"Vegetables    Raised    and    "  Lifted."— A 

certain  general  had  planted  a  vegetable 
garden  to  the  rear  of  his  quarters.  He  had 
tried  several  gardeners,  with  more  or  less 
success,  when  a  former  soldier,  the  OA\Tier 
of  a  profitable  truck-garden  near  the  post, 
offered  his  services.  The  general  engaged 
him,  and  in  due  course  the  garden  looked 
flourishing,  but  few  vegetables  found 
their  way  to  the  general's  table.  As  the 
end  of  the  season  approached,  the  general 
began  a  quiet  investigation  and  was  im- 
mediately confronted  with  a  resignation 
and  request  -for  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion. He  was  a  kindly  but  very  con- 
scientious man,  and  the  recommendation 
was  as  follows:  "  This  man  succeeded  in 
getting  more  out  of  my  garden  than  any 
other  gardener  I  have  ever  employed." — 
The  Argonavt  (San  Francisco). 


Two  Shut-Outs. — Shutting  out  the  world 
shuts  out  much  annoyance,  but  it  also 
shuts  out  most  of  the  food  for  thought. — 
*S^  Louis  Globc-Dcmocrat. 


Light-Fingered  Ghost. — "  I  can  swear 
that  a  ghost  was  there  !  Before  the  sc'ance 
I  had  a  pocketbook,  and  now  I  have  none  !  " 

—Simplicissimns  (Munich). 


Slightly  Mixed. — OfficeBoy  (nervously) 
— "  P — please — sir,  can  I  have  to-morrow 
afternoon  off  — to  — go, — to  — m  — my — 
grandmother's — f — football  match?  " — 
London  Opinion. 


Cf.  Russia. — Most  of  the  theories  de- 
signed to  save  the  world  grow  out  of  the 
assumption  that  all  would  be  well  if  the 
little  fellows  could  boss  the  big  fellows. — 
Baltimore  Sun. 


On  Its  Way.—"  And  what  is  an  egg?  " 
asked  the  missionary  who  was  testing  his 
hopeful  pupil's  knowledge  of  English. 

"  An  egg,"  said  the  boy,  "  is  a  chicken 
not  yet." — The  Watchman- Examiner  (New 
York). 


Reporting  to  Davy  Jones. — Sam,  on 
board  the  transport,  had  just  been  issued 
his  first  pair  of  hobnails. 

"  One  thing,  suah,"  he  ruminated,  "  if 
Ah  falls  overboard.  Ah  suttinly  will  go 
down  at  'tenshun." — The  American  Legion 
Weekly. 


Striking  an  Average. — A  French  biologist 
declares  that  by  a  freezing  process,  some- 
what similar  lo  that  used  in  preserving  fish, 
the  span  of  human  life  can  be  indefinitely 
extended.  By  going  into  cold  storage 
here,  we  can  postpone  a  hot  time  hereafter. 
— London  Opinion. 


Where  Talk  Is  Expensive. — If  Emma 
Goldman  in  her  oration  at  the  Kropotkin 
funeral  took  occasion  to  pan  the  Soviets, 
she'd  better  watch  out — 

Or  maybe  she  won't  be  among  the 
orators  at  the  next  funeral  she  attends. — • 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


That  Sentence. — They  were  going  homo 
from  school. 

"  Teacher  said  that  that  that  that  that 
girl  used  was  superfluous." 

"  Here's  the  first  pupil  for  my  stammering 
school,"  said  the  business  man  as  he 
introduced  himself. — Mass.  Ag.  Squib. 


Well  Raised. — A  negro  mammy  had  a 
family  of  well-behaved  boys,  and  one  day 
her  mistress  asked,  "  Sally,  how  did  you 
raise  your  boj^s  so  well?  " 

"  Ah'U  tell  you,  missus,"  answered 
Sally.  "  Ah  raise'  dem  boys  with  a  barrel- 
stave,  an'  Ah  raise'  'em  frequent." — 
The  Watchman- Examiner  (New  York). 


Modern  Annoyances. — "  Do  you  think 
we  are  happier  for  the  conveniences  of 
telegraph  and  telephone?  " 

"  Not  always,"  replied  Senator  Sor- 
ghum. "  It  would  be  a  great  comfort  to 
be  able  to  make  a  speech  that  exactly  agrees 
with  your  audience  -without  its  being  placed 
immediately  before  people  all  over  the 
country  who  may  not  feel  the  same  way 
about  it." — Washington  Star. 
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"Aren't  We  Getting  to 
Use  a  Lot  of  That?" 

THIS  order  for  25,000  order  blanks  in  triplicate  is  all 
right,  Mr.  Gray,  but  I  notice  you  say  'Use  Hammer- 
mill  Bond.'  Aren't  we  getting  to  use  Hammermill  for 
pretty  near  all  our  office  stationery?" 

"Yes,"  says  the  purchasing  agent,  "we  are.  In  fact,  my 
idea  is  to  standardize  all  our  office  printing  on  that  paper." 

"Why.?" 

"Because  it  s^ves  time  wasted  in  looking  over  a  lot  of 
paper  samples  every  time  we  order  a  job  of  printing — and 
we're  better  off,  because  we  know  just  what  we're  getting. 

"We  use  Hammermill  for  our  letterheads  and  our  form 
letters.  They  come  out  of  the  envelope  as  crackly  and 
snappy  as  they  went  in.  We  like  to  use  different  colors 
for  our  different  forms — and  Hammermill  gives  us  twelve 
colors  besides  white  to  choose  from." 

"What  about  price?" 

"We  can't  do' any  better.  It  wouldn't  be  sensible  for 
us  to  standardize  our  /printing  on  anything  except  an 
established,  watermarked  paper — and  Hammermill  Bond 
is  the  lowest-priced  standard  bond  paper  we  can  buy.'* 

Are  you  saving  time  and  money  by  using  Hammermill 
Bond  for  your  office  stationery? 

HAMMERMILL  PAPER  COMPANY,  Erie,  Pa. 

Loohjbr  ihis  watermark — it  is  our  word  of  honor  to  the  public 


*^,on  Company 

forresi    "^  Goods 

Spof""S  ^ 


I Il„,..n„,.„ 


Write  us  and  we  will 
send  you  a  portfolio  con- 
taining forms  of  special 
value  to  you  and  your  busi- 
ness, and  showing  Hammer- 
mill's  wide  variety  of  color 
and  finish. 


The  Utili^  Bxisiness  Paper 
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WHEREVER  there  are  electrical  dealers  and  stores 
specializing  on  quality  electrical  goods,  will  be  found 
motor-driven  appliances  equipped  with  Robbins  &  Myers 
Motors.  The  washing  machine,  vacuum  cleaner  or  other  elec- 
trically driven  device  can  render  satisfactory  service  only 
when  the  rehability  of  its  motor  is  assured.  Dealers  have 
learned  that  manufacturers  who  use  Robbins  &:  My ers  Motors 
are  manufacturers  who  build  their  products  on  a  quality  basis 
throughout.  For  nearly  twenty-five  years  Kk  M  Motors  have 
largely  contributed  to  the  nation-wide  satisfaction  enjoyed 
in  countless  homes  through  quality  electrical  appliances. 


Hobbins 
&  Myers 


cMotors 

iMade  in  Springfield.  Ohio  -  Bcauffbid.  Ontario 
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Dramatized  Kids  out  of 
The  Days  AVork 


Where  the  Facts  came  from 

Similar  to  the  incident  rrlntcd  below  is  the 
heating  of  buildings  covering  41;  acres  of 
floor  space  for  the  White  Company, 
manufacturers  of  motor  cars  and  trucks. 
Equipment  designed  by  Watson  Engineer- 
ing Company,  Cleveland.  Note  trench 
for  steam  main  in  the  foreground  is  ready 
to  be  filled  in,  burying  the  pipe  forever. 


PLANT  ENGINEER 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 


What  is  a  Courageous  Idea 

without  a  Courageous  Doer? 


"There's  the  heat  for  the  new  plant,"  said  the  Consult- 
ing Engineer  as  he  pointed  to  the  swirling  cloud  of  exhaust 
steam  from  a  big  forge  works  some  1200  feet  away. 

"But  unfortunately  it  isn't  here,"  laughed  the  Pro- 
duction Manager. 

"And  besides,"  chimed  in  the  Plant  Engineer,  "we  are 
blocked  from  getting  it  by  these  tracks,  cranes  and  storage 
yards." 

"Real  economies  can't  be  stopped  by  little  things  like 
that,"  replied  the  Consulting  Engineer.  "We'll  bring  it 
in  underground." 

"A  concrete  tunnel  would  cost  more  than  a  new  power 
plant,"  interposed  the  Plant  Engineer. 

"It  can  be  laid  in  a  trench  with  a  special  tile  drain," 
answered  the  Consulting  Engineer.  "Grinnell  Company 
has  done  it  before.  They  will  take  the  whole  contract  for 
the  work." 

The  Plant  Engineer  still  objected.  He  had  visions  of 
digging  dowTi  on  icy  winter  nights  and  Sundays  to  find  leaky 
joints  and  putting  in  new  gaskets. 


"Grinnell  will  weld  the  whole  line.    All  you'll  have  to  look 
out  for  is  three  expansion  joints." 

"What!"  exclaimed  the  Plant  Engineer.  "They'll  weld 
1200  feet  of  18-inch  pipe  on  the  job.^" 

"Just  a  moment,"  said  the  President  quietly.  "Let  me 
understand.  This  is  a  new  thing — this  field  welding.  It's 
a  courageous  idea,  1  admit.  But  courageous  ideas  are 
cropping  up  all  the  time.  Courageous  ideas  simply  mean 
doing  new  stunts  with  otherpeople's  money.  I  can't  take  the 
chance — it  isn't  right  to  the  company  and  my  stockholders. 

"Well  you  don't  have  to  take  a  chance,"  replied  the 
Consulting  Engineer.  "These  Grinnell  people  have  the 
courage  of  their  convictions  and  they'll  back  it  with  a 
guaranty — a  guaranty 
that  the  job  will  do 
whatwewant  it  to  do." 


ililirtiiiiiiiiiiiilliirii 


iiiiiniiriiititinMijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMMiiiiiiiriMiiii; 


"Don't   worry,"    went   on    the    Consulting    Engineer.  to  go  to  it! 


"Hm,"  reflected  the 
President.  "That's 
good  enough  for  me — 
a  guaranty  of  perform- 
ance, eh.^     Tell  them 


GRINN^l 


[NDUSTRIAL  PIPING 

Automatic  Sprinkler  Systems,  Heating, Power  and  Process  Piping 
ybur  kind,  their  hnd.  every  kind  of  Piping 


I     GRINNELL  GUARANTY     f 

I         No  Consulting  Engineer  or  Architect  | 

I  could  possibly  maintain  his  own  staff'  of  | 

I  experts  on  the  thousand-and-one  items  | 

I  he  is  expected  to  advise  upon.     He  must  | 

I  have  among  his  resources  highly  respon-  | 

I  sible  firms  that  he  can  call  on  in  special  | 

I  fields.      We  maintain  a  force  of  1,300  | 

1  road  men  ;  more  than  half  of  them  highly  | 

I  skilled.      Engineers  who  knovf  of  this  | 

i  great    national    piping    force    have    no  | 

I  hesitancy  in  calling  on  us  for  the  unusual  | 

I  in  industrial  piping,  especially  when  there  | 

i  is  a  courageous  guaranty   beMnd   ideaty  | 

I  men  and  materials.  | 

silllilllllllllliililllllliriiiitillliiiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiinirjKiliriiii.iiiiilillliillltlllllllllliin'tltllili; 

Send  for  our  booklet,  "Five  Factors  in 
Heating  Costs. "  AddressGrinnell  Co. ,  Inc. , 
274  W.  Exchange  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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Dress  -  Distinction 


Well-dressed  men  are  keen  about 
Simmons  Watch  Chains  because  of 
their  smart  designs,  flawless  hand- 
finish,  and  exceptional  economy. 

Many  wear  different  chains  to 
match  different  clothes.  They  ob- 
tain this  novel  touch  of  dress-dis- 
tinction at  a  saving,  for  Simmons 
Chains  cost  less  than  solid  gold. 
But,  Simmons  Watch  Chains  are  as 
rich-looking  and  as  serv^iceable  as 
more  expensive  kinds  because  solid 
gold  is  built  over  less  costly  metal 
by  an  exclusive  process.  See  Sim- 
mons Chains  at  your  jeweler's. 

R.    F.    SIMMONS    COMPANY 
Attleboro  Mass.\chusetts 

sinnons 


Illuffratlon  siT-screniht 
actual  size  of  chain. 


Cuticura  Soap 
Wm  Help  You 

Clear  Your  Skin 

Soap,  Ointment.Talcum,  25c.  everywhere.     Samples 
free  of  CaUcnra  Laboratorlei,  Dept.  7,  Uald«n,  Man. 


Blank  Cartridge  Pistol 


Well  fnad« 

and  effect- 
ive; model* 
led  on  tK«  I 
latest  type 

Revolver; 

the  appear- 
ance aloDe 
la  enourh  to 
eicare  a  dotk- 
When 


■nOLVEl  STYLE 


loaded  it  may  prore  5ost  m9  ef- 
fective as  a  real  revolver  with- 
oat  danger  to  life.      It  takes  the 
Btand&rd    .22  Calibre  Blank  Car- 
tridges  obtainable   everywhere.     A  Great  Pro* 
tection  Against  Burglars,  Tramps  and  Dogs. 
Ypu  can  have  it  Ivjpff  about  ■vrith'^ut  the  dawp^r 
attached  to  other  revolvers    PRICE  SOc.  Better 
make  and  superior  quaHty  for  SI. 00.     Post- 
paid.   Blank  Cartridges  .22  Cal..  shipped  by 
express    50  cents  per  hundred.  _ 

JOHNSOI  SMITH  A  CO^  3224  N.  Halsled  St.,  Dept  449  CIICAGi 

a  Ranger 

_fc  theflnest  bicycle  ever  built*'  any 

where  at  any  price.  Select  from  44  Styles, 
colors   and    sizes    made   in   our  three    big 

model  factories. 

SAVE  $10  to  $25  r.y  c'fsh'  ^!-".ak% 

BdvaoUge  of  the  12  months  topay  plan. 

Many  parents  advance  first  small  depoaitand 
energetic  boys  and  Rirla  easily  earn  the 
BmalT  monthly_payment3. 
30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  on  the  Ranker  Toti 
select.  Costs  nothingr  unless  you  are  satla- 
fied.  Delivered  free  on  approval. 

Ttz««A&     lamps,  horns. wheels,  parts,  all  _ 
irV9     equipment  for  bicycles  below  usual  prices. 
WRITE  TODAY    for     full     information.    Big.   Fre« 
Ulnstratcd  catalotr.    factory  prices  and  *«™*_'_"    *^" 

ent  offer. 

tdetar, 

t  DOW. 


\££%^A  Cycle  Companyifgent 

rlggCI  dTpi.  W-172.  Chicago  B^°.', 

Ex-TE^JD  Your  l.iF-E: 

and  retain  your  youth.  We  make  a  serious  effort  to 
give  you  longer  life  with  better  health  by  showing  you 
the  cause  of  your  trouble  and  then  helping  you  to  re- 
moTC  It.  Our  Plan  of  Life  Extension  is  based  on  ex- 
periments and  discoveries  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
S  rvlce  and  on  the  practice  of  reputable  physicians. 
Pleas  write  for  our  Plan. 
Life  XxUailos  Boreaa,  1119  Q  St.,  M.W.,  Waehln^ton,  D.  C. 

^^  yVAy  continue    to 

Stammer 

Send  for  free  illustrated  200-page  book.  It  tells  how 
StammerinB  and  Stuttering  can  be  quickly  cured  by 
the  most  Advanced  Scientific  Method  known. 
Those  unnblc  to  attend  our  Resident  School  may  get 
our  Standard  Course  for  lJfv»Y-«/i  Qtiirlv 
All  inquiries  are  confiilential.  AA'-'lltC  OIWVIJ' 
THE  LEWIS  SCHOOL.  18  Adelaide,  Detroit.  Mich. 


Hi^h  ^choo[  Course 
in  2  Tears 


You  can  complete 

this    simplified     High 
School  Course  at  home  inside  two  years.    Meets 

all  requirements  for  entrance  to  college  and  the  leadine 
profeesions.  This  and  thirty-six  other  practical  courses 
are  described  in  our  Free  Bulletin.     Send  for  it  TODAY. 

American  School  of  Corretpondence 

Dcpt.    HC-453  CHICAGO,  ILU 


■  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Exeentive  Aeronntanta  command  bitr  salariea.  Thoasands  of  firma 
need  them.  Only  2.500  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  IT.  S.  Many 
axe  earning  J3,f>00  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
flfMre  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  ur  executive  accounting:  posi- 
tions. Knowledse  of  bookkeepini?  onneceaaary  to  befrin.  Tbe  coarse 
18  under  the  personal  eoperyifiion  of  William  B.  Castenhols.  A.M..  C. 
P.  A.,  former  Comptroller  and  InBtruct/>r.lIniversit7of  I  llinois:  Direc- 
tor of  thelllinoia  Society  of  Certified  Public  Accoontante.  and  of  the 
National  Aasociation  of  Cost  Acconntants.  a.'SBipted  by  a  larg-e  staff 
of  C.  P.  A'a,  includmfT  members  of  the  American  Inatitate  of  Ac- 
eooDtanta.    Low  tuition  fee— eaay  tcrma. Write  now  for  iDformation. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,    Dept.  452-HB,  Chicago 
77ic  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in    the  World 


WE  TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 

ART 

Properly  Trained  Artists  Earn  $100  a  week  and  up. 
Meyer  Both  College — a  Department  of  the  Meyer 
Both  Company — offers  you  a  different  and  practical 
training.  If  you  like  to  draw,  develop  your  talent. 
Study  this  practical  course — taught  by  the  largest 
and  most  widely  known  Commercial  Art  Organiza- 
tion in  the  field  with  20  years'  success — who  each 
year  produce  and  sell  to  advertisers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  over  ten  thousand  commer- 
cial drawings.  Who  else  could  give  you  so 
wide  an  experience  ?  Commercial  Art 
is  a  business  necessity — the  demand 
I  for  commercial  artists  is  greater 
'every  year.  It's  a  highly  paid,  in- 
tensely interesting  profession, 
equally  open  to  both  men  and 
women.  H©ni'^  sludv  instrurtif-n,  G^t  f arte  before  ynu 
enroll  in  any  Bohi>"»l  G*»lo»ir  special  booklet.  "TonrOp- 
p«rtQoltj" — torlialf  thecostof  mailing— 4c  in  stamps 

MEYER  BOTH  COLLEGE 
of  COMMERCIAL  ART 

Michigan  Ave.  at  20th  St. 
Dept.  12      CHICAGO,  ILL. 

'STUDY  AT  HOME 

Berome    a  lawyer.     Leirally 

,  trained  men  win  high  poeitions 

and  big  success  in  bueines?  and 

,  public    life.     Greater    opportn- 

,   nitiee  n«w  than  ever  before.  B« 

independent— be  a  leader.    Law- 

_  S3rSl^*tflr$10,000  Annually 

J  (rnide  yotj  step  by  step.  Yoa  can  train  at  home 
dopinsr  spare  time.  We  prepare  yoo  for  bar  examina- 
tion in  any  Ptate.  Money  refnnded  according  to  our 
Guarantee  Bond  if  disaatiafied.  Deeree  of  LL.  B. 
conferred.  Thoaaanda  of  Bacceesful  'Btudenta  en- 
rolled. Low  cost,  eaay  terms.  Fourteen  volume 
Law  Library  free  if  yoa  enroll  now.  Get  cor  valuable  120  page 
"Law  Guide"  and  "Evidence"  books  free.     Send  for  them— now. 

La  Salle  Extensian  University,    Dept.   4S2-LB,  Chieago 

Lady  Jane  Grey  School,  For  Girls 

38th  year.    College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses.    Ad- 
vanced work  for  High  School   graduates.    Music.   Business 
Course,  Gymnastics  and  out-door  sports. 
ELLA  VIRGINIA  JONES.  A.B..  Principal  Binghamlw.  Ntw  York 


M  M  a'»  M  M IW IW  IW.IW  M  ««  «fl  (W  M.IW  M  MM  <>  «  «."  Wl  IW:  R?  >S?M. 


The  Summer  Quarter  | 

Courses  are  the  same  in  educational 
and  credit  value  as  those  offered  in 
other  quarters  of  the  year. 

The  colleges,  the  graduate  schools  and  the  pro- 
fessional schools  provide  courses  in  Arts,  Liter- 
ature, Science,  Commerce  and  Administration. 
Education,  Law,  Divinity,  Medicine,  and  Social 
Service  Administration. 

Ideal  place  for  recreation  as  well  as  study.  Golf, 
tennis,  rowing,  etc.    Two  great  parks  and  Lake 
Michigan  within  walking  distance. 
Students  may  register  for  either  term  or  both, 

Ist  Term  —June  20 — July  27 
2ncl  Term— July  28— Sept.  2 

Write  for  complete  announcement 


(Litr  llntuprsttii  of  Qlljtragn 

BOX    525 — FACULTY     EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO,   ILLINOIS 
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But  Fire  is  working  faster  than 

our  builders  can 


THE  house  that  burns  down 
to-day  is  more  than  a  loss  to 
its  community,  it  is  a  drag.  It 
diverts  unnecessarily  the  labor, 
materials  and  financing  so  badly 
needed  to  catch  up  with  a  build- 
ing program  now  so  lamentably 
behind.  It  puts  increased  de- 
mand on  restricted  supply.  It 
keeps  prices  up  and  progress 
down. 

Yet  still  they  burn — and  still 
we  need  a  million  homes. 

It's  shameful  when  we  analyze 
the  figures  and  see  that  more 
than  half  of  America's  million 
dollar  a  day  steady  fire  loss  is 
not  only  preventable,  but  easily 
preventable. 

What  makes  the  national 
figures  so  big  ?  It  is  communi- 
cated fire  that,  leaping  from 
roof  to  roof,  wipes  out  an  en- 
tire community  in  a  few  hours 
—  and  that  is  abso- 
lutely preventable — for 
your  roof,  now  a    fire 
hazard,  becomes  a  fire 


barrier  the  moment  you 
make  it  all-mineral — Johns- 
Manville  Asbestos. 

And  what  is  more,  it  gives 
you  an  economical  roof. 

You  naturally  associate 
Johns- Manville  asbestos  with 
fire  resistance,  but  bear  in 
mind  that  the  same  qualities 
that  give  it  rock  resistance 
to  fire  also  provide  it  with 
rock  resistance  to  decay — a 
double  saving  by  simply 
putting  on  a  Johns-Manville 
roof  instead  of  the  inflam- 
mable kind. 

jrOHNS-MANVILLE,     Inc. 

Madison  Avenue  at  41«t  St.,  New  York  City 
Branches  in  63  Large  Citiea 

For  Canada:  CANADIAN  JOHNS-MANVILIE,  Ltd.  Toroilo 


Through  — 

Asbestos 

and  its  allied  products 
INSULATION 

Ihal  ktfpt  tf*r  ^>fat  whrrr  it  bflongi 

CEMENTS 

ittll  unit  boiirr  mill  leik  proef 

ROOFINGS 

thai   <ul   do*n  fit   nikl 

PACKINGS 

Aat  u*f  pov€'  w4it* 

LININGS 

iktl  mtkr  hrdkti  Idfr 

n*s 

MEVErmON 
HODUCTS 


OT    only  is 

Johns-Man- 
.  ille   A  s  b  e  s  t  OS  y^ 
.he  all-mineral    4_T^ 
roof — but   also 
the  all-purpose  roofing. 

— in  built-up  form  for'flat  roofs. 

— in  ready  roll  form  for  sloping 
roofs. 

— in  corrugated  form  for  roofing 
;;^  and  siding. 

^•'""  "  — in  shingle  form  for  dwellings. 

— all  approved  by  the  Under- 
writers' Laboratories,  Inc. 
—and  all  sanctioned  by  the 
hundred  or  more  cities  and 
towns  that  have  ordinances 
against  inflammable  roofs. 


ohns-Manville 

Serves  in  Conservation 
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founded  on  the  work  of 
the  world's  great  authors 

Ask  your  theatre  manager 
when  he  will  show    them 


A  Cosmopolitan  production. 
"  Humoresque." 
By  Fannie  Hurst. 

Hugh  Ford's  British  production. 

"  The  Call  of  Youth." 

By  Henry  Arthurjones. 

Made  in  England's  most  beautiful 

locations  by  an  American  director. 

William  DeMille's  production  of 

Sir  James  M.  Barrie's  famous  play 

"  What  Every  Woman  Knows." 

With  Lois  Wilson 

and  Conrad  Nagel. 

Elsie  Ferguson 

in  "  Sacred  and  Profane  Love." 

William  D.  Taylor's  production 

of  Arnold  Bennett's  play  in  which 

Miss  Ferguson  appeared 

on  the  stage. 

Sir  James  M.  Barrie's  "Sentimental 
Tommy."     An  immortal  masterpiece 

brought  to  life  by  an  all-star  cast. 
Directed  by  John  S.  Robertson,  who 

made  "  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde." 

"  Appearances  "  by  Edward  Knoblock. 

A  Donald  Crisp  production. 
Made  in  England.     With  David  Powell. 

George  Melford's  production. 

"  The  Wise  Fool." 

By  Sir  Gilbert  Parker. 

A  drama  of  the  northwest,  by  the  author 

and  director  of  "Behold  my  Wifel  " 

"  The  Mystery  Road." 

A  British  production.  With  David  Powell 

From  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim's  novel. 

William  A.  Brady's  production  "Life." 
By  Thompson  Buchanan. 
From  the  melodrama  which  ran  a  year  at 
the  Manhattan  Opera  House,  and 
was  acclaimed  the  biggest  pro- 
duction ever  staged. 

Dorothy  Dalton  in  "  The  Curse," 

an  adaptation  of  the  famous  novel  by 

E.  Phillips  Oppenheim, 

"  Jeanne  of  the  Marshes." 

Gloria  Swanson  in  Elinor  Glyn's 
"  The  Great  Moment." 
Specially  written  for  the  star  by  the 
author  of  "  Three  Weeks." 

William  DeMille's  "The  Lost  Romance" 

By  Edward  Knoblock. 

A  specially  written  screen  story. 

Ethel  Clayton  in  "  Wealth." 

By  Cosmo  Hamilton. 

A  story  of  New  York's  artistic  Bohemia. 

"  Bella  Donna." 
The  thrilling,  colorful  romance  by 
Robert  Hichens,  to  be  pro- 
duced with  a  star  cast. 

Roscoe  "  Fatty  "  Arbuckle 

in  a  specially  written  story  by 

George  PattuUo. 
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The  Greatest  Living  Authors  Are 
Now  Working  With  Paramount 


PARAMOUNT  has  assembled 
and  maintains,  perfection 
and  completeness  of  personnel 
and  mechanical  equipment  in  its 
immense  studios  in  Los  Angeles, 
Long  Island  City  and  London. 

But  all  this  stupendous  equip- 
ment of  organized  resource,  of 
actors,  actresses,  directors  and 
their  knowledge  and  art,  and 
science — all  these  things  are  not 
enough  to  make  one  single  Para- 
mount Picture. 

For  Shakespeare  was  right 
when  he  said,  "The  Play's  the 
Thing." 

And  a  play  is  not  a  mere  physi- 
cal chattel.  A  play  must  be  an 
utterance:  it  must  be  sentiment 
and  emotion:  hope  and  fear:  good 
and  evil:  love  and  hate:  laughter 
and  tears. 

It  is  by  the  genius  of  great 
authors  that  plays  are  created. 
Many  of  these  people  you  know: 
for  even  in  spite  of  the  cold 
limitations  of  the  printed  page, 
they  are  famous:  through  the 
unpicturesque  medium  of  print- 
ers' ink  they  have  already  stirred 
your  emotions,  evoked  your  won- 
der, inspired  your  admiration. 


Sir  James  M.  Barrie  you  know:  and 
Joseph  Conrad,  and  Arnold  Bennett, 
Robert  Hichens,  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim, 
Sir  Gilbert  Parker.  Elinor  Glyn.  Edward 
Knoblock,  VV.  Somerset  Maugham, 
Thompson  Buchanan,  Avery  Hopwood, 
Henry  Arthur  Jones,  Cosmo  Hamilton, 
Edward  Sheldon,  Samuel  Merwin, 
HarveyJ.O'Higgins  and  George  Pattullo. 

All  these  famous  authors  are  actually 
in  the  studios  writing  new  plays  for  Para- 
mount Pictures,  advising  with  directors, 
using  the  motion  picture  camera  as  they 
formerly  used  the  pen.  1  hey  have  every 
one  of  them  realized  the  infinitely  greater 
scope  for  expression  offered  to  their 
genius  by  the  medium  of  modern  motion 
pictures  when  re-enforced  by  the  stupen- 
dous producing  and  distributing  re- 
sources of  the  Paramount  organization. 

Paramount  has  first  call,  too,  on  the 
greatest  American  stories  in  the  greatest 
American  magazines  when  the  stories 
are  suitable  for  the  films. 

Every  form  of  printed  or  spoken  drama 
that  migiit  be  suitable  for  Paramount 
Pictures  is  examined.  Everything  use- 
ful published  in  Italian,  Spanish,  Ger- 
man or  French  is  steadily  translated. 

The  interest  and  importance  that  these 
facts  hold  for  you  is  this:  A  still  greater 
"  Paramount."  A  still  higher  level  ot 
artistic  achievement. 

It  means  that  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  as  you  approach  your  theatre  and 
see  the  legend  "A  Paramount  Picture," 
you  will,  as  always,  "  Know  before  you 
go"  that  you  will  see  the  best  show  in 
town. 


Cparamount  y^idtures 
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GERMANY  INFORMED  THAT  WE  STAND  BY  OUR  ALLIES 
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'  Some 
RESULTS 

OF   THE 


IF  GERMANY  DREAMED  of  winning  a  "soft"  peace 
by  playing  the  United  States  against  Great  Britain  and 
France;  if  she  hoped  to  dodge  reparations  and  responsi- 
bility by  aid  and  comfort  from  the  Harding  Administration; 
if  she  believed  that  this  nation  had  already  forgotten  the 
cause  to  which  it  so  lately 
dedieated  its  sons  and  its 
treasure;  then,  say  our 
press,  the  knell  of  this 
dream,  this  hope,  and  this 
belief  was  sounded  when 
Seeretarj'  Hughes  informed 
Berlin  that:  'This  Govern- 
ment .stands  with  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  Allies  in 
holding  Germany  responsi- 
ble for  the  war,  and  there- 
fore morally  bound  to  make 
reparation,  so  far  as  may 
be  possible."  These  un- 
equivocal words,  remarks 
the  Boston  Transcript 
(Rep.),  notify  the  world 
that  we  are  keeping  faith 
with  the  Allies,  and  make 
clear  to  Germany  that  she 
may  expect  no  aid  and  com- 
fort from  us  "in  her  en- 
deavors to  escape  the  penal- 
ties of  defeat."  Moreover, 
"America  therebj-  assumes 
a  commanding  position  in 
respect  to  the  present  im- 
passe in  Europe."  "The 
Administration's  course  will 

be  easier  for  having  thus  early  made  it  c'ear  that  America 
is  not  forsaking  its  own  cause,  not  reversing  its  own  record, 
not  standing  with  the  aggressor,"  says  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
(Ind.).  Rejoicing  that  the  air  is  thus  cleared,  this  Wisconsin 
paper  goes  on  to  say: 

"It  seems  strange  that  there  should  be  occasion  to  say,  even 
unofficially,  that  we  have  not  forgotten  that  it  was  on  the  side 
of  civilization  and  against  Germany  that  we  fought.  There 
should  not  have  been  need  of  this,  but  there  was  need.  We  have 
talked  of  a  separate  treaty  so  much  more  than  we  have  talked 
of  our  principles,  we  have  said  so  much  more  of  objections  to 
the  League  than  of  our  responsibilities,  that  our  position  has 
been  looked  on  as  giving  moral  support  to  Germany.  Partizans 
of  Germany  were  willing  that  it  should  be  so,  and  have  con- 
stantly misrepresented  America.  And  our  holding  back,  our 
absence  from  the  counsels  of  civilization  when  decisions  had 
to  be  made,  has  encouraged  Germany  and  has  delayed  settle- 
ment, at  the  cost  of  injury  to  ourselves  and  all  nations." 


The  note  is  "a  most  heartening  contribution  to  the  reparations 
discussion,"  remarks  the  Providence  Journal  (Ind.),  which  adds: 

"It  shatters  the  belief,  common  in  Berlin  and  altogether  too 
noticeable  among  certain  elements  in  this  country,  that  America 
is   against    the    Allied   reparations   plan.      It   indicates   with   a 

clarity  that  even  the  Ger- 
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VIVIANI  VIEWS  OUR  DEVASTATED   DISTRICT. 

— McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


mans  can  not  mistake  that 
the  Harding  Administration 
is  not  being  deceived  by 
Germany's  whining,  by  Ger- 
man soft-soaping  for  the 
purpose  of  enticing  the 
United  States  to  put  itself 
forward  as  an  arbiter  of  the 
question  of  reparations  and 
by  any  of  that  German 
propaganda  which  aims 
solely,  as  a  leading  German 
politician  has  said,  '  to  com- 
promise the  moral  status 
of  the  Entente.' 

"The  note  is.  Indeed,  a 
telling  blow  at  the  hopes 
Germany  has  been  enter- 
taining since  the  conference 
at  Paris  and  at  the  vicious 
efforts  made  by  pro-Ger- 
mans in  this  country  to 
provoke  American  sym- 
pathy for  their  cause  and 
so  to  drive  a  wedge  between 
us  and  the  Allies.  It  leaves 
the  Berlin  Government 
worse  off  than  it  has  ever 
been  since  it  began  its 
thick-witted  policy  of  eva- 
sion, delay,  and  downright 
stubbornness.  The  cry  of 
'Hold  fast!'  which  has  ex- 
prest  the  public  attitude  in 
Germany  for  the  last  four 
months  now  becomes  a 
genuine  absurdity.  With  the  United  States  standing  side  by 
side  with  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  Belgium,  the  Ger- 
mans have  nothing  to  which  to  hold  fast  except  their  own 
delusions." 

Only  "a  colossal  inability  to  understand  the  American  charac- 
ter," says  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  (Ind.),  can  explain  the 
German  delusion  that  her  course  would  win  support  from  the 
Government  of  this  country.  In  the  same  paper  we  read 
further: 

"We  fought  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  and  we  are  not 
going  to  desert  them  while  they  are  still  maimed  and  suffering 
from  the  wrongs  which  Germany  and  her  accomplices  in  iniquity 
inflicted  on  them.  If  we  desire  that  the  reparations  Germany 
must  make — the  mere  material  reparations  for  the  fraction  of  her 
total  wrong-doing  that  can  be  exprest  in  material  terms — are 
to  be  limited  to  what  she  can  pay  rather  than  calculated  on  what 
she  ought  to  pay,  it  is  not  through  love  of  Germany  but  as  a 
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matter  of  business  expediency  such  as  makes  a  creditor  com- 
promise with  a  bankrupt  rather  than  completely  ruin  him 

"Germany's  first  hope  of  dodging  fair  reparations  lay  in  her 
attempts  to  divide  Italy  and  England  from  France.  That  failed 
when  the  London  Conference  refused  to  be  bamboozled  by  the 
three-card  trickery  of  Dr.  Simons.  Then  came  the  attempts  to 
secure  American  sympathy,  the  'horrors  on  the  Rhine'  and  other 
forms  of  propaganda  designed  to  alienate  sympathy  from 
France.  It  was  a  clumsy,  arrogant  performance  destitute  of 
even  that  Machiavellian  subtlety  which  once  was  characteristic 
of  Germar  methods,  and  it,  too,  failed. 

'Part  of  that  propaganda  also  took  the  form  c>   wide-spread 
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A    (iKNTLE    HINT. 

— Williams  in  the  Indianapolis  News. 

rumors  that  the  Allies  wished  to  repudiate  'heir  debts  to  us. 
There  never  was  a  possibility  of  this.  Our  Government  has  now 
given  that  story  its  quietus  by  the  pronouncement  at  Washington 
that  it  regards  those  debts  as  a  'valued  asset.'  We  shall  very 
naturally  give  the  Allies  plentj'  of  time  to  pay  them.  It  would 
be  a  curiously  perverse  act  if  we  were  not  to  do  so  at  a  time  when 
the  Allies  themselves  are  giving  Germany  many  j'ears  to  pay  her 
own  debts. 

"This  countrj'  expects  to  see  a  speedy  awakening  of  Germany 
to  the  facts  of  the  situation.  The  indispensable  evidence  of 
that  awakening  will  first  of  all  be  Germany's  complete  acknowl- 
edgment of  moral  responsibility  for  the  war,  the  second  an 
abandonment  of  her  dishonest  attempts  to  misrepresent  the 
reparations  terms,  and  the  third  a  willingness  to  levy  taxes  on 
her  own  people  at  least  as  large  as  those  which  the  most  afflicted 
of  the  Allies  has  to  levy." 

Secretary  Hughes's  plain  words  to  Gei'many,  avers  the  Troy 
Record  (Ind.),  "are  welcome  to  every  100  per  cent.  American." 
"We  stick  to  our  friends,"  declares  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette- 
Times  (Rep.);    and  it  continues: 

"Of  all  the  futile  hopes  the  German  authorities  have  nursed, 
the  most  futile  was  that  they  might  receive  assistance  from 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  American  attitude  has  remained 
fixt  from  the  first:  Germany  must  pay  to  the  limits  of  her 
ability.  What  that  limit  is  remains  to  be  determined  by  the 
sincere  effort  of  the  debtor  to  meet  the  demands.  Apparently 
Germany  c^n  pay  as  ordered." 

"It  will  be  an  exceedingly  cold  day  when  America  deserts  her 
comrades  with  whom  she  helped  to  save  civilization,"  declares 
The  Chronicle-Telegi-aph  (Rep.)  of  the  same  city.  Nevertheless, 
remarks  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  (Rep.),  "the  German  Gov- 
ernment is,  apparently,  still  subject  to  the  delusion  that  the 
United  States  can  be  'played'  to  the  advantage  of  Berlin,  and 
talks  of  sympathy  and  material  aid  from  the  United  States, 


hints  at  mediation,  and  pretends  to  hope  for  succor,  as  against 
the  demands  of  the  Allies  for  the  payment  of  agreed  reparation." 
"It  is  a  good  thing  that  the  Administration  has  stated  our 
position  clearly,"  says  the  Baltimore  News  (Ind.);  and  in  the 
Democratic  Cleveland  Plai7i  Dealer  we  read: 

"Paris  and  London  have  dreaded  the  passage  of  the  Knox 
resolution  or  of  any  similar  resolution  to  make  a  distinct  Amer- 
ican peace  with  Germany.  They,  have  feared  that  such  action 
would  amount  to  a  denial  of  all  further  responsibility  or  interest 
in  European  affairs,  and  would  mean  America's  formal  withdrawal 
from  the  association  of  nations  which  won  the  war.  The 
Hughes  statement,  while  it  gives  no  indication  that  America 
will  not  conclude  a  separate  peace  with  Germany,  removes  all 
apprehension  that  this  would  be  equivalent  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Government  to  America's  renunciation  of  the  Alhes'  cause  or 
the  withdrawal  of  her  moral  support." 

The  Hughes  announcement,  says  the  Newark  News  (Ind.), 
"abandons  the  ide?.  of  isolation  and  commits  us  to  cooperation 
in  the  processes  of  reconstruction.  "  Suggesting  that  "Secre- 
tary Hughes's  note  to  the  German  Government  should  be  read 
after  the  German  memorandum  addrest  to  Washington,  and 
not  before,"  the  New  York  Ereuing  Post  (Ind.)  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  German  note  is  plainly  an  appeal  to  the  United  States 
from  the  Allied  decision  at  London.  It  begins  adroitly  enough 
by  affirming  Germany's  willingness  to  make  reparations.  But 
it  proceeds  without  loss  of  time  to  argue  that  the  failure  at 
London  was  the  fault  of  the  Allies.  It  begins  with  a  statement  of 
fair  intentions,  but  it  ends  as  an  indictment  not  only  of  the 
reasonableness  of  the  Allied  position,  but,  in  the  case  of  France, 
of  the  motives  behind  the  whole  reparations  issue. 

"But  Mr.  Hughes  has  been  both  much  more  adroit  and  much 
more  straightforward  than  Herr  Simons.  He  leaves  the  German 
indictment  entirely  out  of  account.  He  fastens  directly,  upon 
Germany's  admission  of  liability  and  her  profest  willingness  to 
discharge  her  obli|?ations.  And  in  as  direct  a  fashion  as  the 
courtesies  of  diplomacy  will  allow  he  teUs  the  German  Govern- 
ment to  take  the  initiative  in  reopening  negotiations  with  the 
Allies.  This  is  judgment  as  well  as  advice.  It  says  virtually 
that  the  break  at  London  was  Germany's  fault 

"The  American  people  can  read  the  Hughes  note  only  with 
satisfaction.  It  is  an  affirmation  of  America's  interest  in  a 
speedy  settlement.  It  implies  that  in  any  resumption  of  negotia- 
tions between  the  Allies  and  Germany  this  country,  whether  we 
participate  directly  or  not,  will  play  its  part.  And  that,  after 
all,  is  the  heart  of  the  problem:  that  America  shall  exert  her  in- 
fluence for  a  just  settlement  and  not  stand  idlj^  aside  waiting 
for  events  to  take  their  course." 

The  German  appeal  referred  to  by  The  Evening  Post  was  given 
bj-  Dr.  Simons  to  Mr.  Dresel,  American  Commissioner  in  Berlin. 
From  a  paraphrase  prepared  by  our  State  Department  we  quote 
the  following  passages: 

"It  has  been  asserted  that  Germany  is  reluctant  to  recognize 
her  obligation  to  make  reparations.     This  is  not  correct. 

"It  is  entirely  clear  not  only  to  the  Government  of  Germany 
but  to  the  German  people  also  that  Germany  must  make  repara- 
tions to  the  Umit  of  her  abilit.y  to  paj' 

"An  international  loan,  in  favor  of  which  the  Allied  and  As- 
sociated Governments  would  waive  their  general  mortgage,  con- 
stitutes the  only  solution  of  the  problem.  The  Government  of 
Germany  is  prepared  to  offer  the  necessary  securities  for  the 
safety  of  such  a  loan.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment that  if  the  loan  were  properly  organized  and  offered,  and  if 
those  who  have  evaded  taxation  be  granted  a  general  amnesty, 
the  large  sums  of  German  capital  which  have  been  secretly  with- 
drawn from  Germany  could  again  be  drawn  in  for  the  loan  and 
thereby  become  available  for  the  reparations. 

"It  has  been  reiterated  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Govern- 
ments that  the  situation  of  Germany  is  better  than  that  of  many 
of  the  Allied  and  Associated  countries,  due  to  the  fact  that  Ger- 
many has  no  foreign  debts.  Germany  would  not  be  unwilling 
to  assume  the  obligation  of  the  interest  and  the  amortization 
of  the  foreign  debts  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  within 
the  Umit  of  her  capacity,  should  this  measure  be  entertained  by 
the  AUied  and  Associated  Governments  and  their  creditors. 

"Germany  stands  ready  to  meet  any  proposal  which  appears 
feasible  for  the  solution  of  the  economic  and  financial  problems 
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of  Europe,  and  wouUl  invito  the  examination  hy  unbiased 
experts  of  its  own  ability  to  make  payment.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  Germany  that  tlu^  heavy  weifjht  of  debt  now  boriu*  by  all  th»' 
states  which  were  partieipants  in  the  woi Id-war  and  the  damages 
which  were  wrought  in  the  course  of  that  war  can  not  be  laid 
upon  the  shouUlers  of  a  sin{rh>  people.  (Jermany  believes  also 
that  a  iH)licy  of  duress  and  coercion  would  not  hriuK  al>out  the 
reconstruction  of  international  t>cononiic  life,  and  that  only  by 
way  of  peaceful  discussion  and  undt>rstandinsr  can  such  recon- 
struction be  obtained.  'I'he  (lernuiu  (M)\-enunent  C(msiders  it 
important  to  gfive.  with  solemn  empiuisis,  the  assurance  that 
for  its  part  it  is  honestly  willing;  to  follow  the  path  which  it  has 
suggested." 

In  response  to  this  Secretary  Hughes  sent  the  following  i-eply 
to  Berlin: 

"The  American  Government  is  pleased  to  note  in  the  informal 
memorandum  of  Dr.  Simons  the  unequivocal  expression  on  the 
part  of  the  German  Go\ennnent  of  its  desire  to  afford  reparations 
up  to  the  limit  of  German  ability  to  pay.  This  Government 
stands  with  the  governments  of  the  Allies  in  holding  Germany 
responsible  for  the  war.  and  therefore  morally  bound  to  make 
reparations,  so  far  as  nuiy  be  possible. 

"The  recognition  of  this  obligation,  implied  in  the  memoran- 
dum of  Dr.  Simons,  seems  to  the  Government  of  the  Ignited 
States  the  only  sound  basis  on  which  can  be  built  a  firm  and  just 
peace  under  which  the  various  nations  of  Europe  can  achieve 
once  more  economic  independence  and  stability.  This  Govern- 
ment believes  that  it  7'ecognizes  in  the  memorandum  of  Dr. 
Simons  a  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment to  reopen  negotiations  with  the  Allies  on  a  new  basis  and 
hopes  that  such  negotiations,  once  resumed,  may  lead  to  a 
prompt  settlement  which  will  at  the  same  time  satisfy  the  just 
claims  of  the  Allies  and  permit  Germany  hopefidly  to  renew  its 
productive  acti\-ities." 

In  London  The  Daily  Chrotticle  hails  this  communication  as 
"a  considerable  snub  to  Germany,"  and  rejoices  that  "on  the 
question  of  principle  President  Harding  takes  his  stand  ■w'ith  the 
Allies."  In  Paris  the  press  agree  that  this  "puts  a  definite  end 
to  Germany's  maneuvers  in  the  United  States";  and  the  Figaro 
remarks : 

"It  will  be  seen  that  President  Harding  has  cut  off  all  the 
hopes  of  Dr.  Simons.  Such  German  dupUcitj'  is  only  an  insult 
to  American  common  sense.  Several  daj's  ago  the  Berlin 
Government  proposed  to  submit  to  arbitration  the  question  of 
reparations  and  disarmament.  Without  doubt  it  was  America 
they  wanted  to  act  as  arbitrator.  The  arbitrator  has  just  pro- 
nounced sentence,  but  will  the  Germans  accept  it?" 

The  French  "now  feel  that  France  has  a  much  freer  hand  in 
pursuing  her  plans  to  make  Germany  pay  her  war-bills,"  writes 
a  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Xew  York  Tribune,  who  goes  on  to 
say: 

"In  all  previous  negotiations  on  the  subject  of  Germany's 
reparations  payments  France  has  acted  with  a  great  doubt  in  her 
mind  whether  America  would  hasten  peace  with  Germany  and 
become  intolerant  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  Allies  which  tend 
to  control  German  purchases  and  exports.  She  feared  that  the 
United  States  might  be  attracted  by  the  role  of  mediator  between 
the  Allies  and  Germany  and  for  selfish  reasons  desire  to  see 
minimum  rather  than  maximum  penalties  inflicted  on  Germany, 

"Before  staking  France's  future  in  a  final  round  of  the  repara- 
tions dispute  the  Paris  Government  desired  to  gage  at  first 
hand  the  pulse  of  American  opinion  on  the  subject.  Reports  of 
the  success  in  Washington  of  Rene  Viviani,  therefore,  are  received 
here  with  satisfaction  and  gratitude. 

"France,  in  touch  Avith  Great  Britain  and  Italy,  will  now  pre- 
pare the  final  act  of  the  reparations  drama,  which,  it  is  hoped,  wnll 
not  take  a  tragic  turn  before  the  end.  Now  that  the  Allies  are 
in  agreement  as  to  the  method  of  setting  up  the  Rhine  customs 
barrier  and  on  taxes  to  be  imposed  on  the  Germans,  it  will  be  a 
comparatively  small  matter  to  push  this  customs  frontier  east- 
ward twenty  or  thirty  kilometers.  However  little  money  this 
extension  of  the  occupied  area  may  bring  in  as  compared  to  the 
enormous  sums  owed  by  Germany,  it  will  at  least  place  the  district 
where  Germany  manufactm-es  her  arms  and  ammunition  under 
Allied  control.     France  will  then  be  certain  that  Germany  can 


not  begin  extensTve  preparations  for  a  new  war  and  can  bend  all 
her  energies  to  exacting  reparations  payments  in  the  form  of 
industrial  interests  and  cash. 

'•France  would  like  tt)  see  a  now  industrial  orientation  in 
Westphalia,  so  tliat  this  great  manufacturing  district  would  not 
consider  itself  a  slave  of  the  B(>rlin  Governn\(>nt  and  be  forced 
to  drop  all  other  i)usiness  if  called  ui>on  Ity  th<>  G(>rman  Govern- 
ment to  manufactm-e  materials  of  war.  If  the  Rhine  industrial 
region  could  ho  separated  from  the  dictation  of  the  rest  of  Ger- 
many and  woidd  permit  of  extensive  French  participation  in  in- 
dustries there  this  would  give  a  guaranty  of  peace  that  would  go 
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.SOME   DAY    HE   WILL  RUN  OUT  OP  HOLLOW  LOGS 

— Hariny  in  the  St.  .Joseph'  News-Press. 

a  long  way  toward  replacing  the  Anglo-American-French  treaties 
of  guaranty." 

And  in  another  Paris  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Herald  (Rep.), 
we  read : 

"Diplomatically  it  was  said  here  that  the  Administration  in 
Washington  has  only  recognized  German  responsibility  for  the 
war  and  reparations  liability.  Naturally  fear  is  aroused  that 
the  new  independent  position  of  the  United  States  will  be  taken 
advantage  of  by  Germany  to  weaken  the  Allies'  treaty  position, 
the  whole  of  German  diplomacy  being  aimed  at  developing  a  con- 
troversy not  only  respecting  reparations,  but  over  other  treaty 
disputes  wherein  she  can  bring  the  United  States  as  arbitrator, 
envisaging  Aiuerica's  role  from  now  on  as  a  neutral. 

"In  line  with  this  Germany  is  expected  to  construe  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  American  note  as  an  encouragement  for  her  to 
assume  the  initiative  in  new  negotiations,  which,  designedly 
falling  short  of  the  Allies'  terms,  will  give  Germany  the  desired 
basis  for  an  appeal  to  America  to  arbitrate.  That  still  appears 
very  undesirable  to  French  officials." 

Meanwhile  Premier  Briand  informs  the  French  Senate  that 
the  French  Army  will  enforce  the  Treaty  terms  if  Germany 
continues  her  evasions  beyond  May  1. 

In  Germany,  the  correspondents  tell  us,  only  the  Berlin 
Kreuz  Zeitung  finds  comfort  in  the  Hughes  note,  in  which  it 
detects  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  "a  more  accommodating 
attitude  toward  Germany."  The  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  owned  by 
Hugo  Stinnes,  says  that  America  is  on  the  wrong  road  in  insisting 
that  Germany  is  morally  responsible  for  the  war ;  and  the  Deutsche 
Zeitung  warns  Germany  against  the  assumption  that  American 
sentiment  and  American  thought  "are  yet  free  from  French  and 
English  influence." 

The  main  points  of  the  Administration's  policy  toward  Ger- 
many and  the  Allies  are  thus  summarized  in  a  Washington 
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dispatch  from  Harold  Phelps  Stokes  to  the  New  York  Evening 
Post: 

"1.  Germany  must  'acknowledge  responsibility.' 
"2.  She  must  make  reparations  'to  the  limit  of  her  ability.' 
"3.  Her  ability  to  pay  must  be  determined  'fairly  and  justly.' 
"4.  The  Allied  obligations  to  the  United  States  must  stand 
intact,   tho  this  nation  will  not  act   the  part  of  a  tyrannical 
creditor. 

"Three  things  strike  one  at  once  abouc  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  above  enunciated: 

"1.  It  is  in  effect  a  declaration  of  '  soliciarity ' ;  that  is,  it  in- 
dicates to  the  Allies  clearly  that  the  Unitea  States  will  not  desert 
them,  and  will  not  be  duped  into  playing  Germany's  game. 

"2.  It  lets  the  AlUes  know  frankly  that  this  solidarity  does 
not  mean  that  the  United  States  necessarily  indorses  their  every 
act.  The  United  States  does  not  necessarily  join  in  the  terms  of 
the  bill  of  reparations  presented  to  Germany,  nor  necessarily 
indorse  the  steps  that  the  Allies,  under  the  leadership  of  France, 
have  taken  to  enforce  that  bill  of  reparations. 

"In  other  words,  we  are  not  going  to  commit  ourselves  in 
detail  to  a  program  which  we  have  had  no  part  in  formulating." 

The  following  definition  of  America's  "new  foreign  policy" 
was  given  to  the  Washington  correspondent  of  The  Tribune  by 
Senator  Harry  S.  New,  of  Indiana,  a  close  friend  of  the  President: 

"The  attitude  of  the  United  States  is  equivalent  to  a  declara- 
tion of  a  new-world  policy  that  has  its  parallel  in  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  related  to  the  countries  of  this 
continent.  The  proposed  declaration  defines  the  future  attitude 
of  the  United  States  with  reference  to  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  of  the  world  by  whomever  threatened.  It  is  directed  toward 
the  preservation  of  civilization.  It  declares  no  direct  alliance 
and  countenances  none,  but  it  is  notice  to  the  world  that  the 
United  States,  determining  for  itself  when  and  how  it  shall 
interpose,  will  stand  ready  to  do  its  full  part  for  the  preservation 
of  world  peace  wherever  and  by  whomever  assailed. 
.  "In  1814  Napoleon  sought  to  subjugate  Europe  and  to  con- 
quer the  world,  and  all  but  su(!ceeded  in  doing  so.  A  century 
later  it  was  the  German  Kaiser.  Who  can  say  but  that  a  similar 
attempt  may  be  made  by  some  new  emperor  or  kaiser  in  some 
other  nation's  behalf  a  century  hence?  But  the  policy  to  be  de- 
fined is  general  in  its  application,  just  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
was  general,  even  tho  both  had  their  origin  because  of  specific 
acts." 

In  the  Washington  Post  (Ind.),  whose  owner  and  editor  is  also 
a  close  personal  friend  of  President  Harding,  we  read : 

' '  In  connection  with  the  \'isit  of  Rene  Viviani  and  the  revived 
discussion  of  America's  position  toward  the  Allies,  it  is  possible 
to  announce  the  following  declarations  of  policy  of  the  United 
States  Government: 

"First — America  takes  the  position  that  Germany  must  accept 
full  moral  responsibility  for  the  war  and  must  pay  reparations 
to  the  full  extent  of  her  ability.  She  can  not  hope  for  American 
assistance  toward  recovery  until  she  fairly  and  justly  accepts  her 
responsibilities. 

"Secondly — America  expects  the  Allies  to  be  as  scrupulous  in 
the  fulfilment  of  their  obligations  to  the  United  States  as  these 
nations  insist  that  Germany  be  toward  them.  There  must  be 
nothing  conditional  or  evasive  about  recognition  of  obligations 
justly  due  the  United  States,  and  the  sanctity  of  these  obligations 
must  be  independent  of  whatever  complications  become  involved 
in  forcing  Germany  to  pay 

"The  French  envoy  may  still  report  that  America  stands  as 
much  the  true  friend  of  France  to-day  as  during  the  war.  There 
is  no  question  whatever  of  America  drifting  away  from  the  Allies 
into  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward  present  German  resistance 
to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

"But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  believes  the  time 
has  come  when  the  Government  must  primarily  consider  the 
interests  of  the  American  people  just  as  the  French  Government 
is  giving  particular  concern  to  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
France. 

"There  must,  therefore,  be  an  end  to  the  illusion  that  it  is 
America's  duty  to  save  the  world  before  considering  her  o\vn 
needs,  that  America  must  continue  sacrificing  interests  of  her 
own  citizens  to  succor  others,  that  the  payment  of  interest  on 
foreign  loans  made  by  America  is  dependent  upon  further  help 
extended  to  Europe  by  the  United  States  or  upon  Germany's 
acceptance  of  reparations  demands,  or,  in  fact,  upon  any  outside 
complications." 


THE   ISLAND   NATIONS    OF   THE   PACIFIC 

BALANCES  OF  POWER,  national  interests,  and  the 
ownei'ship  of  some  hundreds  of  islands  in  the  Far-East- 
ern regions  of  the  Pacific,  badly  upset  by  that  world 
cataclysm  which  centered  in  northern  France,  are  settling  back 
to  times  of  i^eace  under  very  much  changed  conditions.  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  have  received  such  a  large  measure  of 
self-government  that  they  may  be  considered  practically  inde- 
pendent nations.  The  former  German  possessions  have  been 
divided  between  them  and  the  Empire  of  Japan.  In  this  case, 
as  it  has  been  observed  elsewhere  in  the  break-up  of  old  empires 
into  small  nations,  "every  little  nation  has  a  problem  of  its 
own,"  and  Australia  and  New  Zealand  find  themselves  some- 
what at  odds  with  Great  Britain  and  Japan  over  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Oceanic  mandates.  When  Great  Britain  and  Japan 
notified  the  League  of  Nations  that  they  had  prolonged  their 
Treaty  of  Alliance  for  one  year,  "considerable  opposition  was 
exprest  by  the  Australian  press,"  observes  Current  History 
(New  York).  Australia's  feeling  against  the  Japanese  is  said 
to  resemble  the  feeling  aroused  on  our  own  California  coast, 
and  "racial  discrimination"  is  being  as  strongly  opposed  by  the 
Japanese  Government  there  as  here.  A  fiu"ther  complication 
is  added  by  our  Government's  refusal  to  rer^ognize  the  Japa- 
nese mandates  in  the  North  Pacific.  China,  also,  is  reported  to 
be  far  from  resigned  to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  which  give  to 
Japan  considerable  slices  of  Chinese  territory  and  valuable  rights 
in  much  larger  areas. 

Japan,  presented  with  all  the  former  German  islands  north 
of  the  equator  in  addition  to  the  Chinese  territory  referred  to, 
has  profited  notably  by  the  war.  The  total  area  of  the  empire 
in  1914,  according  to  "The  Statesman's  Year  Book"  for  that  year, 
was  about  175,540  square  miles,  with  a  total  population  of  about 
53,000,000.  The  present  area,  according  to  the  1920  edition 
of  the  same  book,  is  260,738  squai'e  miles.  Four  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  small  islands  are  included  in  this  estimate.  The 
population  in  1918,  exclusive  of  the  dependencies  of  Korea, 
Taiwan,  and  Karafuto,  was  placed  at  57,070,936.  The  total, 
including  these  provinces,  is  given  as  78,261,856,  which  may 
be  compared  to  an  American  population  of  approximately  one- 
third  larger  in  an  area  more  than  ten  times  as  large. 

Australia,  tho  it  consists  of  a  continent  of  practically  the 
same  area  as  the  United  States,  is  habitable  bj-  white  races  only 
on  its  borders  and  in  a  few  interior  districts  of  the  south  and  west. 
Its  total  estimated  population  on  June  30,  1919,  was  5,140,543. 
Recently,  however,  reports  Current  History  (New  York): 

"Sir  James  Connelly,  agent  in  London  for  western  Australia, 
announces  that  for  the  next  two  years  a  thousand  emigrants 
from  the  British  Isles  will  be  sent  to  Australia  each  month. 
The  first  large  party,  comprising  1,100  emigrants,  left  Great 
Britain  early  in  January." 

The  new  Australian  mandate  covers  all  the  formerly  Ger- 
man islands  south  of  the  equator,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Samoan  group,  allotted  to  New  Zealand.  The  two  largest  islands 
of  the  group,  formerl}'  known  as  the  Bismarck  Archipelago, 
have  recentl}'^  been  renamed  New  Britain  and  New  Ireland. 

New  Zealand,  founded  as  a  penal  colony  by  Great  Britain,  has 
of  recent  years  gained  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  carefully 
and  completely  governed  territories  in  the  world.  A  law  passed 
by  this  reformed  convict  colony,  and  made  effective  on  May  1 
of  this  year,  orders  that  "no  motion- picture  film  depicting 
thieving,  robbery,  murder,  or  suicide  shall  be  permitted  to  be 
shown  in  the  Dominion."  The  population,  in  1919,  was  esti- 
mated by  "  The  Statesman's  Year  Book  "  at  1,139,014,  exclusive 
of  some  50,000  native  Maoris.  The  total  area  is  103,581 
square  miles,  not  including  the  Dominion's  new  mandate  over 
the  former  German  Samoan  Islands,  now  the  Territory  of 
Western  Samoa,  which  adds  an  area  of  some  1,200  square  miles. 
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WHAT   LOOMS    BEHIND   THE   BRITISH 

STRIKE 

A  MILLION  BRITISH  COAL-MIXERS  left  their  jobs 
on  April  1;  long  and  bitter  industrial  warfare  may 
ensue,  or  an  early  settlement  may  bring  peace — 
perhaps  before  this  reaches  the  reader.  But  whatever  the  event, 
the  strike  has  serv^ed  to  reveal  in  startlins;  fashion  certain  funda- 
mental issues  which  must  be  settled  not  by  Great  Britain  only, 
but. also  by  America  and  other  industrial  nations,  as  our  own 
press  remark,  before  there  can  be  permanent  peace  in  industry, 
and  to  the  i)roper  understanding  of  these  issues  a  brief  survey 
of  their  discussion  by  the  press  of  England  and  America  is  essen- 
tial. The  walk-out  of  the  coal-miners  was  more  than  just  an- 
other strike,  it  is  agreed  on  all  sides.  "The  stoppage  in  the  coal- 
fields is  an  attempt  to  intimidate 
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the  Government  into  granting 
a  subsidy  on  the  coal  trade,  and 
to  impose  upon  it  a  bastard 
form  of  nationalization,  which 
Avould  kill  all  incentive  in  in- 
dustry," said  the  President  of 
the  British  Board  of  Trade  in  a 
statement  to  the  ]jress.  It 
seems  to  the  Conservative  Lon- 
don Morning  Posl  thai  here  is 
the  "strike  for  nationalization 
that  has  been  threatened  any 
time  these  last  two  years." 
"It  is  a  class  Avar,"  declared  one 
labor-leader  in  a  speech  uphold- 
ing the  miners,  and  the  British 
rail-workers  told  the  Govern- 
ment unanimously  that  the  con- 
ditions oflfered  the  miners  as  a 
basis  for  settlement  on  April  7 
were."  unacceptable  and  amount- 
ed to  the  beginning  of  a  general 
attack  on  the  working  class." 
These  conditions,  they  say,  are 
simply  "an  attempt  to  impose 
a  prewar  standard  of  wages." 

Editors  in  this  country  are 
aware  that  what  has  V)een  hap- 
pening   in    England    means    as 

much  to  Americans  as  it  does  to  Englishmen.  One  editor  calls 
the  walk-out  of  the  miners,  not  a  strike  "of  labor  against  cai)iti,I 
for  wages,  but  the  challenging  of  the  whole  ca])italistie  sa  stem 
by  labor,"  a  war  "betAAeen  labor  and  the  GoAernment."  Here, 
remarks  another,  is  not  "a  local  British  social  and  economic  diffi- 
culty," but  a  manifestation  of  gener^il  Avorld-wide  unrest.  And  it 
is  a  situation  that  A'itally  concerns  all  of  us,  not  merely  those  of 
us  Avho  may  work  Avith  our  hands  or  Avho  may  be  employers  of 
labor.  For  in  all  countries,  one  Avriter  has  pointed  out,  people 
are  learning  that  since  the  war  "capital  and  labor  haA-e  become 
partners,  and  the  chief  contention  betAveen  them  noAV  is  how  to 
Avring  the  greatest  possible  profits  from  the  public;  it  is  our  be- 
lief that  the  industrial  problem  ha  •  i)ractically  ceased  to  be  a 
problem  of  capital  veisus  labor  and  has  become  instead  the 
problem  of  producers  versus  consumers."  American  consumers 
may  be  brought  face  to  face  with  this  fact  in  a  practical  way, 
thinks  the  Xcav  HaA'en  J mirnal-C ouricr ,  for  the  cessation  of  coal 
production  in  England  has  meant  an  increased  demand  for 
shipments  of  coal  from  America  to  the  countries  usually  supplied 
by  England,  and  our  coal  operators  who  "are  stocked  up  with 
coal  which  they  can  not  sell  at  the  high  price  demanded  "  are 
now  able  to  sell  their  surplus  abroad  at  a  profit  and  at  the  same 
time  to  keep  domestic  prices  at  a  high  level.     Wherefore,  con- 


AVHERE   MORE    THAN    A    MILLION    MINERS    QlIT   AVORK. 

The    inap,     taken    from    the    New    York     Ercninq     Posl.   shows  in 
black   the   scattered   coal   districts  of   dreat   Britain. 


eludes  the  Connecticut  daily,  "the  time  must  come  on  both  sides 
of  the  Avater  Avhen  the  rich  and  poor,  employer  and  employee, 
will  agree  that  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  homes  of  the  people 
are  to  be  Avarmed  and  the  factories  fired  is  too  important  an 
issue  to  be  left  as  a  shuttlecock  between  capital  concerned  with 
profits  and  labor  contending  for  a  better  share."- 

Then,  too,  the  underlying  demands  of  the  British  coal-strikers 
for  wages  higher  than  the  operators  say  they  can  pay  and  for  a 
continuance  of  national  control  have  their  parallels  in  some  of 
the  contentions  of  our  OAvn  railroad  labor-leaders.  These 
problems  must  be  solved  here,  and  England's  experience  is  not 
to  be  ignored.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  note  briefly  certain 
facts  in  the  British  coal  situation.  Under  government  control 
colliery-owners  AV(>re  guaranteed  a  profit,  much  as  our  railroads 
are  under  the  present  Railroad  Act.     The  operators  have  thus 

been  able  to  pay  high  wages  and 
prices  have  been  kept  doA^n  to 
home  consumers  through  limita- 
tion of  prices  at  home  and  high 
prices  on  exports.  The  general 
principle,  as  the  London  Econo- 
mist explains,  was  to  keep  home 
prices  at  a  IcA'el  which  would 
just  coA^er  (he  cost  of  production 
and  use  surplus  fimds  derived 
from  export  and  bimker  coal 
to  pay  the  guaranteed  profits. 
But  this  fabric  collapsed  when 
the  coal  strike  of  last  October 
"opened  a  gap  through  which 
American  coal  flowed  into 
Europe.  And  the  general  de- 
j)ression  in  trade  caused  a  col- 
lapse in  the  demand  for  coal  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  The  fancy 
prices  of  exported  coal  fell  like  a 
stone."  The  coal  output  "de- 
clined with  the  necessity  for  it, 
and  the  Government  found  itself 
able  unexpectedly  to  abandon 
coal  control  at  once  instead  of 
Availing  until  the  date.  August  31 
next,  fixt  by  legislation  last 
year."  By  giving  up  control 
now  the  GoA^ernment  figures  that 
it  can  just  about  clear  its  financial  obligations  without  loss  to  the 
taxpayer.  But  with  the  end  of  control  the  operators  found  them- 
selves facing  a  deficit  of  $12,000,000  a  month  on  the  basis  of  the 
uniform  Avage  scales.  Thus  the  end  of  control  meant  a  lowering 
of  Avages  in  accordance  with  the  necessities  of  the  different  in- 
dividual operators.  The  miners  insisted  on  a  national  Avage 
scale,  backed  \\\)  by  a  goA-ernment  guaranty,  or  a  continuance 
of  goA'crnment  control.  The  employers  Avere  Aviiling  to  concede 
a  standardization  of  different  districts,  inasnuich  as  different 
districts  vary  in  earning  capacity.  To  this  the  minei's  reply 
that  the  richer  districts  should  pay  for  the  poorer  districts. 
The  deadlock  on  this  point  brought  about  the  strike.  The 
Ecoriojiiist  belieA'es  that  Avages  must  come  down,  but  it  suggests 
that  if  a  gradual  reduction  were  made  in  the  number  of  mine- 
Avorkers  "  and  improvement  in  individual  output  were  brought 
about,  then  the  rates  of  wages  per  man,  per  shift,  would  improve." 
Writers  in  the  British  labor  press  haA^e  suggested  that  the 
GoA'ernment  might  lend  to  the  orerators  a  sum  sufficient  to 
coA'er  a  wage  guaranty  during  the  existing  period  of  depression, 
and  that  if  the  operators  can  not  mine  coal  at  a  profit,  the 
miners  would  be  AAilling  to  take  charge  of  the  business.  George 
Lansbury,  editor  of  the  London  Daily  Herald  (Labor),  bluntly 
declares  in  an  interview  quoted  in  the  New  York  Call  (Socialist) : 
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"British  mine  management  is  rotten.  Many  mines  are  usinjr 
ancient  methods.  The  pay  under  private  control  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  keep  the  workers  in  any  sort  of  comfort,  and  tlie  ininiM's 
realize  that  they  must  win  now  or  return  to  i)n'war  »>xploitation, 
mismanagement,  huge  profits,  and  a  permanently  scuttled 
industry 

"When  the  railways  are  put  hack  into  the  hands  of  i)r  vate 
owners,  the  workers  there  will  have  the  same  figlit  tin-  min;:s  are 
going  through  now." 

But  our  daily  papers  as  a  rule  are  inclined  to  agiee  with 
liord  Londonderry,  the  British  coal-owju'r,  that  a  w;'ge  pool 
such  as  the  miners  den  and  "would  mean  the  destruction  of 
trade  and  would  be  against  the  best  interests  of  the  men  them- 
selves." The  Xew  Yoik  Cnm- 
merical.  for  instance,  calls  it  an 
'  absolutely  vicious  proposition" 

"There  would  be  no  telling 
where  it  would  end.  One  in- 
dustry after  another,  would  be 
(■  impelled  to  yield  to  the  demand 
of  its  employees,  with  the  ex- 
l)ectation  of  having  the  Govern- 
ment make  up  the  loss.  It 
would  simply  mean  the  national- 
izing of  all  industry,  which  ex- 
periment has  made  a  dismal 
failure  in  Russia.  The  proposi- 
tion is,  of  course,  absurd, 
because  it  goes  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Government  is 
something  apart  from  the  people 
themselves.  The  Government 
has  no  independent  income  aside 
from  what  it  raises  by  taxation, 
and  if  such  a  policy  of  wages 
subsidies  was  pursued  it  would 
mean  such  an  increase  in  taxa- 
tion that  labor  would  find  itself 
l)aying  to  the  Government  all 
that  it  received  in  wage  increase 
in  order  that  the  Government 
could  guaranty  such  increases. 
In  other  words,  it  would  simply 
be  a  matter  of  taking  it  out  of 
one  pocket  to  put  in  another." 

The  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  agrees  that  the  subsidy 
proposal  "is  clearly  out  of  the 
question."  The  miners'  con- 
tention  that   "less  wages   than 

were  being  paid  under  government  control  would  not  be 
adequate  for  a  proper  plane  of  living  is  essentially  beside  the 
jjoint,"  for  "there  is  no  w^ay  wherebj^  workmen  can  continue 
indefinitely  to  be  paid  more  than  their  labor  produces."  The 
sooner  "British  workmen — and  American  labor  for  that  mat- 
ter— realize  that  the  only  soiiree  of  increased  income  is  im- 
proved productivity,  the  better  for  all  concerned."  This  is 
not  a  British  question  or  an  American  question,  but  a  world- 
wide question.  In  a  number  of  fundamental  occupations 
there  has  been  raised  since  the  war  the  same  outstanding  issue 
regarding  the  present  and  future  status  of  labor — "shall  it 
receive  a  bonus  or  reward  above  and  beyond  the  amount  that  it 
creates  through  its  own  exertions?"  To  this  question  The 
Journal  of  Commerce  replies  in  the  negative: 

"Whatever  is  done  for  labor  through  the  maintenance  of  undue 
wages,  whose  cost  is  then  borne  through  subsidies,  high  rates, 
or  in  other  like  ways,  is  done  at  the  cost  of  the  taxpayer  or  the 
pubUc.  ...  It  is  not  possible  for  all  the  inhaViitants  of  a  country 
to  live  by  taking  in  one  another's  washing.  Not  all  interests 
can  be  subsidized,  one  at  the  expense  of  another.  .  .  .  The  war  is 
over  and  the  need  of  the  day  is  reorganization  on  a  business  foot- 
ing in  which  each  shall  be  paid  in  proportion  to  his  contribution 
to  the  common  fund.^ 

The  New  York  Globe  calls  attention  to  the  British  miners' 


belief  that  decontrol  of  the  coal  industry  was  the  first  step  in  the 
capitalist  attack  on  the  workers'  standard  of  living,  and.  it  adds, 
"that  opinion  secMus  to  be  wide-spread  in  other  industries  and 
trades."  A  Liberal  British  statement  of  this  i)hase  of  the 
situation  comes  from   the  Manchester  Guardian: 

"With  th(>  trad(>  shimi)  iiileiisiryiug  and  th(>  cost  of  living 
steadily  falling,  n^ductions  in  the  liigii-wage  standards  built  up 
in  the  period  of  advancing  prices  and  booming  trade  seem  in- 
evitable. In  some  industries,  where  a  sliding  scale  was  adopted 
dro))s  in  wages  have  already  occurred  as  the  prices  index- figure 
has  lower(>d.  The  troubl(>  will  not  lie  so  much  over  these  chaijges 
as  over  th^  desire  of  the  leaders  of  the  miners  and  rnilwaymen 
to  show  that  labor  will  hold  tenaciously  to  the  imjirovements  in 

status  and  standard  of  life  won 
during  the  war,  and  refuse  to  go 
l)ack,  without  a  fight,  to  prewar 
conditions.  The  negotiations  in 
the  coal  industry,  tho  complicat- 
ed by  the  removal  of  govern- 
ment control,  are  at,  bottom  an 
attempt  by  the  miners  to  hold 
the  ground  won  by  them  in  the 
setting  u])  of  unified  control  and 
national  wage  standards.  The 
railways  are  in  Uke  case.  In 
the  engineering  unions  serious 
reductions  are  threatened  when 
the  six  months'  agreement  ends 
in  May,  and  here  the  employers 
will  seek  to  sweep  away  war- 
bonuses  and  part  of  the  In- 
dustrial Court  awards.  The 
building  trades  have  still  not 
settled  the  question  of  dilution, 
tho  there  is  hope  now  that  the 
unions  will  agree  to  admit  adult 
apprentices  to  liricklayers  and 
make  up  the  disastrous  shortage. 
Here,  again,  wage  cuts  are 
threatened.  The  jirocess  of  re- 
duction of  wages  all  round  pro- 
mises to  be  far  more  disturbed 
than  was  the  slower  process  of 
raising  them." 

The  real  issue  in  the  British 
coal  strike,  so  it  seems  to  The 
Chrifitian  Science  Monitor,  is 
Socialism.  The  miners  have 
passed  the  point  where  they  ask 
for  wages  just  sufficient  to 
cover  the  cost  of  living;  "they  are  demanding  the  enjoyment 
of  some  few  of  the  advantages  w-hich,  they  maintain,  those 
who  live  upon  the  fruits  of  their  labor  enjoy."  This  paper 
finds  one  weak  point  in  the  Government's  case  against  the 
miners : 

"  Some  two  years  ago  the  Government  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  study  the  whole  question  of  the  operation  of  the 
mines  and  practically  bound  themselves  to  abide  by  its 
decision.  When  the  decision,  which  was  prepared  by  no 
Socialist,  but  by  a,  judge  of  the  High  Court,  was  issued,  and 
was  found  to  be  in  favor  of  nationalization,  the  Government 
receded  from  their  position  and  repudiated  the  report.  As 
a  result,  ever  since  then  they  have  been  at  a  disadvantage 
in  dealing  with  the  miners,  who  have  perpetually  faced  them 
with  the  demand  for  the  fulfilment  of  Mr.  Justice  Sankey's 
award." 

The  seriousness  of  the  occasion,  according  to  the  Boston  paper, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  unless  some  arrangement,  such  as  an  agree- 
ment to  nationalize  the  mines,  is  reached,  "the  prospect  of  in- 
dustrial peace,  in  England,  with  all  that  that  means  to  the  world, 
is  extremely  remote.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  nationalization 
of  the  mines  is  once  consented  to,  the  nationalization  of  industry 
generally  must  inevitably  follow,  and  the  end  of  capitalism  in 
Great  Britain  will  have  begun." 


THE    STRANGLER. 
— Whitelaw  in    The  Passing  Show   (London). 
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THE   MISHAPS   OF  THE   HAPSBURGS 

WHATEVER  HOPES  THE  FORMER  KAISER  may 
have  had  of  returning  to  power  must  have  been 
blasted,  it  is  remarked,  when  he  saw  how  miserably 
Charles  failed  to  regain  the  Hungarian  throne.  It  is  an  old 
axiom  among  the  sporting  fraternity  that  "they  never  come 
back."  If  the  recent  return  of  the  King  of  Greece  might  be 
called  an  exception  to  the  rule,  Charles  makes  it  good  again. 
Possibly  with  the  Greek  King's  success  fresh  in  mind,  Charles 
broke  his  parole  to  the  Swiss  Government,  slipt  quietly  across 
the  frontier  into  Hungary,  changed  to  the  uniform  of  a  Hun- 
garian general,  went  blithely  to  the  palace  at  Budapest,  pinned 
Hungary's  highest  decoration  on  the  breast  of  the  Regent,  and 
asked  for  the  keys  to  the  King's  private  rooms.  They  were 
refused,  and  the  Regent, 
Admiral  Horthy,  re- 
minded his  former  sov- 
ereign that  he  could  not 
break  his  oath  to  up- 
hold the  Constitution  of 
Hungary.  So ' '  the  chief 
result  of  Charles's  pre- 
mature adventure  will 
probably  be  the  utter 
ruin  of  his  prospects  of 
restoration  at  some  fu- 
ture time,"  believes  the 
New  York  Times.  The 
youtliful  monarch  had 
been  told  that  his  peo- 
ple awaited  his  return 
to  the  throne,  but,  as 
Arthur  Brisbane  points 
out  in  a  New  York" 
A  wiencan  editorial,  "his 
people,  starved,  bank- 
rupt, and  mutilated, 
were  awaiting  him 
about  as  eagerly  as  a 
boy  awaits  his  castor- 
oil." 

' '  Charles  is  the  stormy 
petrel  of  fallenroyalty," 
notes  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press,  while  the 
New  York  Tribinielooks 
upon  him  as  a  "movie 
pretender;  an  Emperor 

and  King  who  has  been  cashiered  for  incompetency."  "Im- 
perial spring  fever ' '  was  to  blame  f or'the  hasty  attempt  to  re- 
gain power,  thinks  The  Tribune.  Altho  "not  of  the  heroic  stuff 
of  which  the  traditional  pretender  is  made,"  in  the  opinion  of 
the  New  York  Herald,  the  fact  which  arrests  the  attention  of 
many  editors  is  the  completeness  of  his  downfall — the  apparent 
destruction  of  the  powerful  Hapsburg  dynasty.  As  the  Nor- 
folk Ledger-Dispatch  reviews  the  Hapsburg  reign: 

"Rulers  of  Austria  for  more  than  six  hundred  years,  kings  of 
Hungary  since  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  emperors  of 
Austria  since  1804,  and  emperors  of  Austria-Hungary  since  1867, 
the  Habsburgs  or  Hapsburgs  or  Habichtburgs  had  seemed  as 
secure  on  their  thrones  as  temporal  monarchs  could  be.  Yet 
they  went  crashing  down  at  the  close  of  the  war  which  was  to 
decide  the  conflicting  claims  of  autocracy  and  democracy, 
along  with  all  the  other  upholders  of  almost  arbitrary  power. 
That  they  were  anointed  with  oil  and  crowned  with  triple  crowns 
mattered  not  at  all:  their  empire  of  Austria  was  torn  to  pieces 
and  their  kingdom  of  Hungary  was  set  apart,  while  the  person 
of  the  Emperor-King,  which  once  was  sacred,  was  exiled  to  a 
foreign  country. 


THE    MAN    WHO    WOULD    BE    KING. 

Ex-Emperor  Charles  and  ex-Empress  Zita.  of  Austria-Hungary,  with 
six  children.      This  photograph  was  taken  in  Switzerland  before  the 
attempt  to  recapture  the  Hungarian   tlirone. 


"And  nothing  has  more  sharply  marked  the  completeness  of 
the  Hapsburg  fall  than  the  fiasco  of  Charles's  attempt  to  pro- 
claim himself  King  of  Hungary  again." 

"Himgary  has  made  a  number  of  attempts  at  self-govern- 
ment since  the  war,"  recalls  the  New  York  Herald;  "it  has 
tried  and  overthrown  Count  Karolyi's  republic,  Bela  Kun's 
Communistic  experiment.  Archduke  Joseph's  democracy,  and 
is  now  scarcely  more  than  enduring  Admiral  Horthy's  regency." 
"Last  December,"  the  Richmond  News-Leader  informs  us,  "the 
Hungarian  Parliament  passed  a  formal  resolution  to  the  effect 
that  Hungary  desired  a  monarchy  and  ultimately  would  estab- 
lish it,"  and  Charles  H.  Grasty  cables  to  the  New  York  Times 
that  the  Regent  himself  is  in  favor  of  a  monarchy.  According 
to  Admiral  Horthy — 

"A  republican  Hungary  is  not  possible.     In  the  first  place, 

the  Hungarian  mind 
has  become  habituated 
to  monarchy,  and  as  a 
rnatter  of  fact  this  form 
of  government  suits  our 
people  better  and  we 
would  never  go  through 
an  election  every  four 
years,  as  you  do,  with- 
out agitation  and  ex- 
citement, which  would 
result  in  great  harm. 

"Tothe  mind  of  Hun- 
gary, authority  takes 
a  monarchistic  form 
and  it  does  not  matter 
much  whose  head  wears 
the  crown.  The  people 
will  be  less  liable  to  the 
dangerous  influence  of 
demagogs,  they  will  be 
steadiest  and  do  their 
best  work  under  a 
monarchy.  In  due  time 
we  will  solve  our  prob- 
lems and  prosper  under 
an  ordered  but  liberal 
monarchy." 

But  the  Admiral's 
uncompromising  atti- 
tude toward  Charles 
indicates  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  former  Em- 
peror was  premature,  to 
say  the  least.  Charles, 
knowing,  as  he  prob- 
ably did,  that  England, 
France,  and  Italy  would 
unite  in  opposing  his  return  to  power,  and  that  the  "Little 
Entente" — Roumania,  Jugo-Slavia,  and  Czecho-Slovakia — would 
even  invade  Hungary  to  keep  him  from  the  throne,  never- 
theless went  ahead  with  his  plans.  But  "France  has  been 
too  zealous  in  promoting  the  'Little  Entente,'  and  has  too 
bitter  a  memory  of  the  evil  done  to  her  by  the  house  of  Haps- 
burg to  have  any  sympathy  for  Charles,"  explains  the  Provi- 
dence Journal,  and  the  Washington  Herald  declares  that  "Italy 
hates  a  Hapsburg  as  intensely  as  France  hates  a  Hohenzol- 
lern."  Therefore,  "till  the  spirit  of  Kossuth  walks  no  longer 
by  moonlight,  a  Magyar  monarchy  for  a 'Mishapsburg' can 
only  exist  by  virtue  of  foreign  bayonets,"  asserts  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  for,  as  Oliver  Owen  Kuhn  writes  in  the  Washington  Star: 

"The  chief  damage  that  would  result  from  the  restoration  of 
the  Hapsburgs  or  monarchical  forms  under  the  domination  of 
old  Austro-Hungarian  leaders  would  be  the  possibility  of  unity 
of  action  with  Germany.  And  unity  of  action  with  Germany 
means  a  stronger  Germany,  which  at  all  times  will  remain  a 
potential  menace  to  France. 

"Charles  has  reckoned  without  French  influence  in  the  smaller 
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TRYING  TO  COMi:  BACK  IX  AX  OLD  ACT. 

—Williams  in  the  Indianapolis  News. 


REMOVING    TEMPTATION. 

— Pease  in  the  Newark  News. 


WHERE    DEPARTED    SPIRITS   CAN'T    RETURN. 


countries — Czecho-Slovakia,  Roumania,  and  Jugo-Slavia.  These 
countries,  despite  their  own  jealousies,  are  forced  to  meet  on  one 
common  ground  against  the  restoration  of  the  Hapsburgs. 
Each  of  these  little  countries,  either  carved  bodily  out  of  the  old 
Austrian  Empire  or  profiting  largely  by  the  divisions  of  the 
spoils  when  statesmen  in  Paris  -wielded  their  diplomatic  carving- 
knives,  has  a  holy  fear  of  Hungary  and  Austria,  particularly 
should  they  once  more  rally  about  old  leaderships." 

As  the  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat  explains  this  fear  of  the 
Hapsburgs  and  the  danger  which  also  looms  over  Germany: 

"Hapsburgism,  like  HohenzoUernism,  is  an  entity,  a  prin- 
ciple, a  governing  dogma,  a  social  system  which  the  world  has 
left  behind,  as  it  has  left  behind  the  torture  of  war-prisoners, 
poisoning  of  wells,  human  slavery.  This  incursion  shows  the 
extreme  danger  to  which  both  Germany  and  former  Austro- 
Hungarian  territory  are  exposed  with  pretenders  having  such 
ease  of  access  as  is  afforded  bv  a  residence  in  Switzerland  and 
Holland." 

'  But  if  dethroned  monarchs  in  general  hope  to  benefit  from  the 
attempt  of  Charles  to  regain  the  Hungarian  tlirone  they  will 
be  disappointed  and  disillusioned,  is  apparently  the  general 
verdict.  The  Newark  Evening  News  is  of  the  opinion  that  Charles 
was  sent  to  learn  how  strong  the  monarcliist  sentiment  was, 
"and  whether  the  people  were  wearied  with  democracy."  If 
so,  his  mission  was  a  success.     As  this  paper  goes  on: 

"Did  the  INIonarchists  send  him  out  from  their  ark  in  Switzer- 
land to  see  whether  the  waters  had  receded  enough  for  them 
to  reestablish  their  foothold?  Let  him  make  the  experiment; 
if  it  failed,  it  would  not  matter  much,  for  there  were  other 
Hapsburgs  in  storage  for  use  later.  Ordinary  prudence  dictates 
that  it  is  foUy  to  use  a  big  trump  when  a  little  one  will  do.  So 
Charles  would  serve  to  test  out  the  sentiment  of  Europe.  And 
if  he  succeeded,  a  path  would  have  been  opened  for  the  rest  to 
trail  back  in  turn. 

"What  will  the  next  and  final  acts  be?  Will  the  Monarchists 
continue  to  blunder  as  they  have  done  for  years,  dissipating 
the  Hapsburg  estate  and  finally  destroying  it?  Or  will  the  fear 
of  interference  from  the  Allies  and  the  'Little  Entente'  make 
them  follow  the  way  of  -Rasdom?  Or  will  the  people  dislodge 
the  Monarchists  finally  and  produce  a  leader  like  Venizelos  and 
Mazaryk  who  can  bring  their  countries  back  to  peace  and 
prosperity?" 


GEORGIA'S   DEATH   FARM 

CHAINED  AND  WEIGHTED  NEGRO  BODIES,  some 
dragged  with  grappling-hooks  from  two  Georgia  rivers 
and  others  recovered  from  shallow  graves  on  an  adjoin- 
ing plantation,  reveal  a  condition  of  peonage  "so  astounding  as 
to  be  almost  unbelievable,"  as  the  near-by  Atlanta  Constitution 
puts  it.  At  least  two  of  the  unfortunate  victims  were  com- 
pelled to  dig  their  own  graves,  according  to  a  confession  by 
their  slayer,  him.self  a  negro  peon  who  "ain't  had  more  than 
fifty  cents  at  one  time  for  a  year."  His  white  master,  he  is 
reported  by  the  Macon  Telegraph  as  saying,  was  accustomed  to 
secure  negroes  from  city  jails  and  detention  stockades  by  paying 
their  fines  for  minor  offenses.  They  then  were  taken  to  the 
plantation  near  Monticello  and  kept  in  a  state  of  virtual  slavery, 
we  are  told.  "'Simon  Legree  is  outclassed  by  this  character  in 
real  life,"  says  The  Telegraph  in  effect,  "and  it  verily  seems 
that  there  is  just  as  much  of  a  slave  system  to  be  broken  up  now 
as  even  in  the  day  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe." 

Broadly  defined,  peonage  as  it  is  known  in  the  South  includes 
any  means  whereby  a  white  man  keeps  a  negro  in  involuntary 
servitude.  That  the  Governor  admits  peonage  exists  in  Georgia, 
and  declares  it  must  stop,  and  that  "90  per  cent,  of  the  State's 
population  are  back  of  him,"  is  reported  by  Rowland  Thomas, 
the  New  York  World's  special  correspondent.'  In  the  words 
of  the  Atlanta  Journal,  the  perpetrator  or  -perpetrators  of  tho 
murder  of  eleven  negroes  on  the  farm  in  Jasper  County 
"must  be  unsparingly  punished  regardless  of  wealth,  position, 
or  race,"  and  its  neighbor,  The  Constitution,  agrees  that  "it  is 
now  for  the  Courts  to  sift  this  matter  to  the  very  bottom  and 
ascertain  exactly  where  the  guilt  lies."  The  Greenville  (S.  C.) 
Piedmont  declares  that  "this  horrible  shambles  is  as  revolting 
to  the  people  of  the  South  as  to  any  other,  and  it  is  their  hope 
and  desire  that  those  guilty  of  this  fiendish  outrage  shall  speedily 
pay  for  it  with  their  lives. "^  We  are  told  in  another  Macon 
Telegraph  editorial  that: 

"Department  of  Justice  agents  visited  the  Williams  farm  on 
or  about  March  1,  this  year,  to  make  investigations  of  certain 
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peonage  rumors  in  connection  -with  that  place.  At  the  time  of 
this  visit  there  were  many  negroes  there  who  had  been  paid 
out  of  jails  or  chain-gangs,  held  on  the  farm  in  durance  vile. 

"It  is  claimed  that  certain  of  these  were  surly  and  incUned 
to  rebel  at  their  treatment,  in  addition  to  talking  too  much. 
So,  the  remedy  for  the  peonage  charges  and  the  unruly  negroes, 
if  the  statements  of  the  negro  farm  boss  are  to  be  believed,  was 
to  get  rid  of  eleven  of  the  negroes  who  were  suspected  of  glib 
tongues,  as  it  was  foreseen  that  court  investigations  were  hkely." 

"Thus  a  farmer  accused  of  an  offense  against  the  law  calmly 
proceeds  to  remove  all  evidence  against  him  by  murdering  the 
witnesses,"  remarks  the  Omaha  Bee,  which  believes  that  "if 
this  had  taken  place  anywhere  between  the  eighth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  it  would  have  excited  little  wonder."  In  the  present 
instance,  however,  Southern,  Western,  Northern,  and  Eastern 
editors  agree  that  the  Jasper  County  mystery  first  must  be 
cleared  up  and  then  the  blight  of  peonage  must  be  eradicated. 

So  much  for  conditions  recently  brought  to  light.  "But 
how  general  is  this  condition  of  peonage?"  the  New  York 
Globe  asks.  Certainly,  as  The  Globe  points  out,  "that  is  the  im- 
portant piibUc  question."  The  chief  of  the  bureau  of  investi- 
gation of  the  Department  of  Justice  at  Atlanta  declares  that 
peonage  in  Georgia  "is  not  wide-spread  in  the  sense  of  being 
State-wide,"  reports  the  New  York  Times.  According  to  this 
official — 

"Judging  from  the  complaints  we  receive,  a  far  greater  part 
of  Georgia  is  free  from  the  practise,  which  seems  to  center  in  two 
or  three  sore  spots  where  social  conditions  are  less  advanced. 

"My  impression  is  that  the  bulk  of  Georgia  white  residents 
are  guiltless  of  intentional  violations  of  the  peonage  law,  just 
as  my  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  bulk  of  white 


citizens  are  whole-heartedly  back  of  our  efforts  to  stamp  out 
peonage." 

But  the  New  York  Age,  a  negro  publication,  declares  that 
peonage  not  only  is  practised  in  Georgia,  but  through  many 
other  Southern  States.     Says  The  Age: 

"These  conditions  are  not  confined  to  Jasper  County,  Ga., 
alone.  They  apply  to  the  entire  region  in  the  Mississippi  delta 
and,  in  fact,  to  all  that  part  of  the  South  where  cotton  is  raised. 

"Thousands  upon  thousands  of  negroes  in  the  agricultural 
sections  of  the  South  have  for  j^ears  been  constantly  cheated 
and  robbed  of  their  earnings  and  chained  to  the  soil  by  this 
system  of  debt-slavery. 

"Peonage  slavery  is  more  heartless  than  chattel  slavery. 
This  man,  for  example,  never  would  have  killed  eleven  slaves 
whose  bodies  belonged  to  him.  They  would  have  been  con- 
sidered too  valuable." 

"The  whole  question  should  be  taken  up  vigorously  by  the 
Department  of  Justice,"  asserts  the  Springfield  Republican;  and 
the  Knoxville  Seritinel,  which  likens  the  Jasper  County  outrage 
to  Turkish  atrocities  in  Armenia,  altho  on  a  lesser  scale, 
says  specifically: 

"Peonage  is  a  crime  that  grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon.  The 
Jasper  County  peonage  shambles  is  a  foul,  ineffaceable  blot  upon 
the  fair  name  of  Georgia.  The  stain  may  be  in  a  measure  modi- 
fied and  expiated,  but  only  tlu-ough  the  State  of  Georgia  .  .  . 
visiting  the  condign  penalties  of  the  law  on  the  perpetrators  and 
accessories  of  these  awful  crimes.  Her  course  of  procedure 
should  not  terminate  with  the  prosecution  and.  pimishment  of 
the  criminals  in  this  particular  case,  but  it  should  extend  to  the 
overhauling  and  reforming  of  her  penal  system  in  all  its  bear- 
ings on  the  case,  with  the  result  to  stamp  out  utterly  the  peonage 
practise." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


-Wash- 


Petrograd  is  on  the  retrograde. —  Washington  Post. 

Germany  has  been  in  hot  water  so  long  that  she's  hard-boiled. 
ington  Post. 

Europe  seems  to  be  setting  the  stage  for  a  billenniimi  rather  than  a 
millennium. — Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

Nations  will  not  cease  dreaming  of  wars  until  they  cease  sleeping  on 
their  arms. — Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

The  Allies  got  money  out  of  us  so  easily  that  we  are  surprized  that 
they  don't  have  better  luck  with  Germany. — New  York  World. 

Lenine,  who  said  the  other  day  he  feared  he  was  almost  respectable, 
has  been  thoroughly  reassured  by  Secretary  Hughes. —  Washington  Post. 

Pretty  soon  now  the  proper  place  for  a  Democratic  office-holder  at  Wash- 
ington will  l)e  the  National  Museum. — 
Arkansas  Gazette. 

What  the  railroad  brotherhoods  are 
really  up  against  is  a  combination  of 
General  Atterbury,  general  apathy,  and 
the  general  pubUc. — Columbia  (S.  C. ) 
JRecord. 

The  Kaiser  tells  how  the  others 
planned  and  started  the  attack,  but 
not  how  it  happened  that  he  was  tlie 
only  one  with  a  gim  on,  as  it  were. — 
Dallas  News. 


The  buyer's  strike  will  be  broken  wlien  the  Iniyor  isn't.- 
Post. 


-  Washington 


The  Nashv-ille  Banner  fears  the  ex- 
Kaiser's  book-writing  will  put  him 
behind  with  his  wood-sawing.  Tlie 
readers  he  puts  to  sleep  will  make  up 
for  tfiat  loss. — Arkansas  Gazette. 

Stefansson,  the  explorer,  says  there 
is  no  "frozen  North."  Pretty  soon 
somebody  will  come  along  and  try  to 
convince  us  that  there  is  no  solifl 
South. — New  York  Evening  Mail. 

An  ex-soldier  who  went  up  14,0)1 
feet  in  the  air  recovered  his  speec'.i: 
on  the  other  hand,  most  people  up  in 
the  air  would  be  extremely  lucky  if 
they  lost  theirs. — Philadelphia  North 
American. 

The  Washington  Post  says  the  Re- 
publican party  made  a  respectable 
showing  last  November.  Is  a  mob 
respectable?  We  were  lynched;  that's 
what  we  were. — Houston  Post. 


The  only  thing  in  Russia  that  hasn't  caught  the  upri-sing  habit  is  the 
ruble. —  Washington  Post. 

High  prices  have  fallen  here  and  there,  but  we  liave  heard  of  no  fatal 
injuries  among  them. — New   York   World. 

German  diplomacy  would  be  more  successful  if  it  let  money  do  some 
of  the  talking  for  it. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Mist  be  some  unexplained  fascination  in  the  king  business  to  make 
monai'chs  want  to  come  back. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Tf  General  Dawes  can  relieve  disabled  soldiers  as  well  as  he  does  his 

feelings   before  a    Congressional  com- 
mittee, all's  well. —  Washington  Post. 

It  looks  as  if  former  Emperor 
Charles  of  Hungary  made  quite  a  hit, 
but  was  put  out  at  home. — New  York 
Herald. 

It's  strange  that  Russia  wants  anjf 
more  of  our  exports,  considering  that 
we  sent  her  Trotzky. — Chicago  Amer- 
ican Lumberman. 

One  of  the  ex-Kaiser's  sons  is 
clerking   in   a    bank.      What   reckless 

depositors    that    bank    must    have. — 
Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

Lenine  is  trying  to  run  Russia  and 
Landis  is  trying  to  run  baseball,  and 
we  don't  know  which  has  the  harder 
.iob. — New  York  Herald. 

The  statesmen  are  talking  disarma- 
ment right  along,  but  the  men  who 
are  not  allowed  to  talk  are  oiUng  the 
triggers. — Houston  Post. 

The  daily  paper  published  at  Sing 
Sing  prison  is  having  labor  troubles, 
it  is  reported.  Well,  at  any  rate,  their 
labor  can't  walk  out  on  them. — 
Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

We  trust  that  postmasters  will  not 
interpret  Mr.  Hays's  instructions  to 
keep  in  touch  with  what  is  going  on  in 
their  communities  as  permission  to 
read  any  mail  except  post-cards. — 
New  York  World. 


W^:tfmh^ 


LAND    POOR! 
— Spayth  in  the  Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette. 
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FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 
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SOVIET  RUSSIA  "  OPEN  FOR  BUSINESS 


'>'> 


y^S  THE  SPIDER  TO  THE  FLY,  Soviet  Russia  invites 
/-\  the  nations  to  come  in  and  do  business,  it  is  charged 
-^  -^  in  some  quarters,  while  she  develops  comprehensive 
plans  of  destrueti^■e  propag:anda  to  be  carried  out  under  the 
cover  of  "gentlemen's  agreements."  The  suggestion  that  Lcnine 
has  "reformed"  and  abjured 
Communisni,  because  he  finds 
that  after  all  business  makes 
the  world  go  round,  is  laughed 
at  by  the  Fi'ench.  who  are  in- 
dignant at  Britain's  trade  re- 
lationship with  Russia.  Yet 
Moscow  dispatches  to  the  French 
Foreign  Office  report  that  tlie 
Soviet  Government  has  decidfd 
to  denationalize  all  factories 
and  turn  them  back  to  their 
former  foreign  owners,  and  is 
beginning  with  the  factories  in 
the  Moscow  district.  Russia's 
"economic  failure"  is  given  as 
the  reason.  Reval  dispatches 
also  call  attention  to  a  manifesto 
issued  by  the  Moscow  Govern- 
ment to  the  peasants  in  which  it 
is  declared  that  the  tax  in  kind 
on  agricultural  products  was 
temporary,  and  will  diminish  as 
foreign  trade  increases.  Rus- 
sian "farmers,"  as  the  peasants 
are  called  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  Russia,  are  urged 
to  "put  forth  all  efforts  to  the  end  that  none  of  the  acreage  of 
plowed  land  remains  unsown  this  spring."  The  manifesto  adds 
that  "farmers  should  bear  well  in  mind  that  the  more  land  sown 
in  grain,  the  more  grain  will  remain  at  their  absolute  disposal." 
According  to  some  correspondents  this  means  the  abolition  of  the 
Bolshevik  denial  of  the  rights  of  private  property,  which  consti- 
tuted the  basis  of  Bolshevism.  However,  these  informants  put 
in  the  saA'ing  clause  that  Russian  farmers  "may  refuse  to  trust 
Lenine,  and  Lenine's  Communist  subordinates  may  misapply 
the  Soviet  premier's  reforms."  On  the  important  trade  fac- 
tor of  landownership  a  Helsingfors  dispatch  relates  that — 

"The  new  land-tenure  scheme  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Govern- 
ment permits  each  man  to  hold  his  land  for  nine  years,  within 
which  time  there  will  be  no  redistribution.  It  is  also  provided 
that  peasants  whose  holdings  are  scattered  over  a  large  area  -will  in 
some  cases  be  allotted  new  centralized  holdings  of  an  equivalent 
size.  This,  it  is  pointed  out,  appears  to  follow  largely  the  plan 
of  former  Premier  Stolypin,  formulated  many  years  back, 
under  the  old  regime,  as  a  solution  for  the  land  problem  in 
Russia." 

The  charge  that  So\det  Russia's  move  to  estabUsh  trade  rela- 
tions with  other  nations  besides  England  is  merely  a  ruse  to 
make  propaganda  easy  is  said  to  be  substantiated  in  the  text 
of  a  document  signed  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Third 
Internationale  and  by  the  director  of  the  Council  of  Action  and 
Propaganda  in  tiie  East,  which  is  transcribed  by  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph,  and  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"Trade    relations    must    alwaj^s    serve    the    interests    of    the 


Communist  propaganda  of  the  Third  Internationale  under  the 
direct  control  of  its  executive  committee.  In  connection  with 
the  above  statement  we  submit  the  following  lines  on  which 
the  work  is  to  be  conducted. 

"The  object  of  primary  importance  is  the  spreading  of  dis- 
content among  workmen  and  soldiers  and  the  preparations  of 

strikes  and  disturbances." 

It  is  stated  further  that  the 
trade  delegation  "should  always 
be  representative  of  a  great 
nation,  and  no  expense  must 
be  spared  in  creating  this  im- 
pression." The  delegation  is 
instructed  to  have  offices  in  the 
"center  of  the  commercial  dis- 
trict," which  should  be  "lux- 
uriously fitted  up  and  fur- 
nished," and  the  delegates 
should  "always  stay  at  the  best 
hotels  and  give  large  dinner- 
parties, receptions  to  foreign  rep- 
resentatives, and  should  in  gen- 
eral entertain  on  a  large  scale, 
always  bearing  in  mind  that, 
apart  from  the  world  proleta- 
riat, recognition  of  Soviet  Russia 
depends  mainly  on  capitalists, 
as  the  present  Imperialist  policy 
of  the  bourgeoisie  is  entirely 
influenced  by  capital."  This 
document  was  issued  to  the 
Soviet  trade  delegation  at  Con- 
stantinople,   but     the     London 

Times  says  it  represents  a  plan   of  Lenine  "world-wide  in  its 

application." 

The  Paris   Victoire  remarks   that   during  the  various  phases 

of    the    "Anglo-Bolshevik    negotiations"    reports    were    issued 

announcing  the  "evolution  of  Lenine,"  but  it  adds: 

"He  abandons  neither  his  conceptions  nor  his  ambitions,  and 
still  less  his  party  and  his  ultimate  aim.  He  can  govern  only 
through  the  terrorist  methods  of  his  party,  which  at  the  same 
time  is  incapable  of  improving  the  situation  in  Russia.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  party  can  see  no  other  way  to  maintain  its 
tyrannical  power  except  through  sowing  discord  in  other  coun- 
tries and  in  Russia  itself." 

The  semiofficial  Paris  Temps  reminds  us  that  more  than 
fifteen  months  have  elapsed  between  the  first  Anglo-Bolshevik 
conversations  at  Copenhagen  and  the  conclusion  of  the  trade 
agreement  signed  at  London  on  March  16,  and  it  notesthat 
during  this  long  period  the  object  of  the  negotiations  has  changed. 
At  first,  it  remarks,  the  British  Government  thought  that  to 
resume  trade  with  Russia  was  the  best  way  to  destroy  the 
Soviet  regime,  but  that  "illusion"  gradually  faded  away.  Now 
Le  Temps  finds  that  the  trade  agreement  tends  instead  to 
strengthen  the  Soviet  regime,  because  "the  Bolsheviki  have 
henceforth  the  prestige  of  a  recognized  government,  recognized 
by  England,  the  great  world  Power  of  tradition."  What  benefit 
p]ngland  may  get  from  the  agreement  Le  Temps  endeavors  to 
estimate  by  an  examination  of  the  British  press,  in  which  the 
Liberal  newspapers  pretty  generally  accept,  while  the  Conser- 
vative newspapers  object  to  the  arrangements  of  Mr.  Lloyd 


STOP  YOUR  TICKLING!  " 
Lloyd  George  and  the  bear-hug. 

■ — L'Echo  dc  Paris. 
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George.     But   Le    Temps  is   naturallj*   more  interested  in  the 
concerns  of  France,  and  says: 

"It  is  for  us  to  take  our  own  precautions  lest  French  inter- 
ests should  suffer  in  consequence  of  the  Anglo-Bolshevik  agree- 
ment. The  payments,  concessions,  recognition  of  debts  that 
the  Soviet  Government  may  concede  under  the  new  accord 
must  manifestly  not  work  prejudiciallj-  to  the  present  creditors 
of  Russia.  The  Bolshevik  agents  who  -wtU  be  sojourning  in 
British  temtory  must  not  profit  bj-  this  hospitality  to  work 
through  propaganda  or  by  other  means  against  the  interests  of 
France.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  French  Government  will 
decide  to  obtain  from  the  British  Government,  its  ally,  all 
legitimate  guaranties  on  these  two  points." 

An  official  British  definition  of  the  trade  agreement  appears 
in  a  statement  of  Premier  Lloyd  George  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  which  he  characterized  it  as  a  "piu'ely  trading  agree- 
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THE    FRENCH   BOYCOTT. 

M.\BIANNE   (to  John  Bull) — "  Don't  do  business  with  that  stall.     The  keeper 
owes  me  a  lot  of  money."  _2)e  Amsterdammer  (Amsterdam). 


ment,  recognizing  the  Soviet  Government  as  the  de-facio  Gov- 
ernment of  Russia,  which  undoubtedlj'  it  is,"  and  he  argues: 

"Xo  one  looking  at  the  facts  can  fail  to  recognize  that  the 
Soviet  Government  has  as  complete  control  over  that  vast  ter- 
ritory as  any  Government  can  possibly  have  under  present  con- 
ditions. It  is  not  a  treaty  of  peace.  It  was  the  desire  of  the 
Government  to  clear  up  all  the  outstanding  differences  through- 
out the  whole  of  Eiu-ope  and  that  part  of  Asia  which  is  still 
under  the  control  of  the  Soviet  Government.  It  was  no  fault 
of  ours,  and  it  was  a  great  misfortune,  that  the  invitation  which 
was  extended  early  last  year  to  the  So\'iet  Government  to  come 
and  discuss  the  whole  situation — relations  with  Poland,  Rou- 
mania,  and  the  Baltic  states  with  the  Great  Powers  of  the  Avest — 
was  rejected  by  them.  That  invitation  was  extended  unth  the 
assent  of  France,  which  was  a  great  advantage.  Owing  to  the 
refusal  of  that  invitation  we  were  driven  to  fall  back  upon  this 
trading  arrangement.  .  .  .  All  claims  against  the  Government 
of  Russia,  either  in  respect  of  any  money  which  has  been  ad- 
vanced or  any  goods  supplied  to  the  Russian  Government  or 
of  any  claims  in  respect  of  our  nationals  for  injuries  done,  have 
been  reserved  for  discussion  when  there  is  a  general  settlement 
of  all  the  disputes  between  the  Russian  Government  and  our- 
selves. I  can  give  an  emphatic  assurance  that  these  questions 
have  been  safeguarded.  We  propose  to  press  the  claims  of  our 
nationals.  We  made  it  as  plain  as  we  possibly  could  that  we 
did  not  intend  to  forego  any  of  these  claims.  It  is  true  they, 
on  their  part,  said  they  had  claims  in  respect  of  damage  inflicted 
by  us  on  their  nationals.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  these  claims 
are  good  or  bad.  Those  are  subjects  for  discussion  when  you 
come  to  a  general  clearing  up.  This  is  a  very  important  matter 
to  France,  which  has  advanced  money.  We  have  given  an 
assurance  to  the  French  Government  that  when  there  is  a  gen- 
eral discussion  with  a  view  to  establishing  peace  between  Russia 
and  western  Eiu-ope  those  claims  will  have  the  support  of  his 
.Majesty's  Government." 


IS  THE  ANGLO -JAPANESE  PACT  DEAD? 

IF  IT  IS  NOT  DEAD,  the  Anglo-Japanese  AlUanee  is  mori- 
bund, say  some  sharp  Japanese  critics,  and  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  die  in  peace.  But  altho  the  former  reasons  for 
it  ha^e  ceased  to  exist,  we  hear  from  some  British  sources,  new 
ones  have  come  up  that  make  a  Far-East  understanding  between 
Britain  and  Japan  of  high  importance,  especially  because  of 
certain  pro-American  possibiUties  in  China.  Among  the  Japa- 
nese press  the  Tokyo  Kokutnin  says  that  "if  the  object  is  to  pre- 
serve the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  as  a  historic  monument  or 
something  like  an  object  of  art  in  view  of  the  services  it  has 
rendered  in  the  past,  we  have  no  objection,"  and  it  adds: 

"Under  the  AUiance  Great  Britain  fulfilled  her  obhgation  in 
the  Russo-Japanese  War,  while  Japan's  obhgation  was  dis- 
charged in  the  world-war.  Unless  Japan  assumes  the 
duty  of  protecting  India  and  Great  Britain  under- 
takes the  task  of  guaranteeing  the  Pacific,  there  is 
no  value  in  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alhance." 

In  the  \-iew  of  The  Herald  of  Asia  the  first  ob- 
Aious  inconvenience  ensuing  from  the  renewal  of  the 
Alhance  would  be .  the  suspicion  created  among 
Americans  that  it  is  "ultimately  directed  against 
them."  The  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  we  are  told,  are  no  longer  as  cordial 
as  a  few  years  ago.  This  journal  does  not  believe 
that  Anglo-American  rivalry,  however  sharp  it  may 
become,  and  "it  will  undoubtedly  become  danger- 
ously bitter,"  wall  ever  precipitate  an  armed  conflict 
between  the  two  nations.  In  any  case,  however  loudly 
the  British  Government  maj"  shout  its  friendship  for 
America,  the  renewal  of  the  Alliance  with  Japan  is 
"bound  to  excite  an  unfortunate  suspicion  in  America 
as  to  the  real  intentions  of  the  signatory  Powers." 

The  Round  Table  (London),  a  quarterly  rcA^ew  of 
the  poUtics  of  the  British  Commonwealth,  beUeves 
that  the  fundamental  interests  of  the  British  Empire 
in  the  Far  East  to-day  are  the  same  as  they  were 
ten  years  ago,  namely,  peace  and  security  for  British 
territory,  good  relations  -with  all  Far-Eastern  Powers,  the  open 
door  for  trade  AA^ith  China,  and  the  estabUshment  of  a  capable 
and  progressive  Government  in  China  itself.  On  the  latter 
point  The  Round  Table  observes: 

"In  the  fiirst  place,  there  must  be  a  clear  understanding  be- 
tween the  British  Empire  and  Japan  that  Japan  really  wishes 
to  establish  a  stable  and  independent  government  in  China  and 
is  willing  to  live  up  to  the  principle  of  the  "open  door'  for  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  all  nations  within  it.  That  Japan  will 
always  have  a  predominant  position  in  China  is  certain.  Her 
geographical  position  insures  this,  provided  that  her  policy 
toward  China  is  benevolent  and  not  rapacious.  Nobody  grudges 
her  a  position  of  exceptional  authority  and  inflnence  in  China, 
but  other  nations  could  not  acquiesce  in  her  claiming  for  herself 
any  exclusive  privileges,  and  still  less  in  her  attempting  to 
estabUsh  any  direct  or  indirect  authority  over  Chinese  affairs." 

The  second  condition  necessary  to  the  renewal  of  the  Alliance, 
according  to  The  Round  Table,  is  that  it  should  not  lead  to  mis- 
understandings with  other  Powers,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that — 

"The  real  danger  of  renewal  is  that  it  may  lead  to  a  counter- 
balancing comliination  between  China  and  the  United  States. 
Nothing  could  be  worse  for  the  future  of  the  British  Empire 
or  Japan  than  that  they  should  drift  into  a  position  in  which 
they  were  placed  in  opposition  to  the  United  States  and  China. 
So  long  as  both  Great  Britain  and  Japan  loyally  live  up  to  the 
principles  which  originally  underlay  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alli- 
ance, and  the  Government  of  Japan  sets  its  face  resolutely 
against  the  policy  represented  by  the  twenty-one  demands,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  Alliance  which  is  hostile  either  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  L'nited  States  or  of  China.  But  the  negotiation  of 
an  alliance  between  two  Powers  which  can  not  fail  to  affect  the 
interests  and  the  future  of  its  neighbors  is  bound  to  arouse 
suspicion,  and  possibly  hostility,  unless  it  is  done  with  their 
knowledge  and  consent." 
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MAKING   THE   JEWS   AT   HOME 
IN   PALESTINE 

WHILE  A  "FAIR  CJTANCE"  for  the  Zionist  move- 
ment, which  must  "succeed  only  on  its  merit,"  is  all 
that  Britain  has  promised  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
it  appears  that  the  local  opposition  of  the  Arabs,  which  has  been 
noticed  in  these  pages  from  time  to  time,  is  still  continuing  and 
may  make  trouble.  The  Arabic  press  of  that  country  informs 
us  that  the  conference  held  last  December  in  Palestine,  and 
known  as  the  Haifa  Conference,  categorically  stated  its  opposi- 
tion under  the  following  resolutions:  (1)  To  protest  against 
the  Balfour  declaration  which  gives  Palestine  as  a  national  home 
for  the  Jews.  (2)  To  demand  the  establishment  of  a  national 
native  government.  (3)  To  organize 
public  opinion.  I'nder  the  second  head 
it  is  argued  that  the  native  government 
should  be  responsible  to  a  national  as- 
sembly elected  by  the  Arabic-speaking 
people  who  were  in  the  country  before 
the  war.  The  Meral-el-Sherk,  an  Arabic 
paper,  points  out  that  this  resolution  is 
directed,  of  course,  against  the  Zionist 
immigrants  who  have  been  pouring  into 
Palestine  since  its  occupation  by  the 
British  Army  two  years  ago.  A  chal- 
lenge of  the  representative  nature  of  the 
conference,  we  read,  was  issued  against  it 
by  Sir  Herbert  Samuel,  the  British  Gov- 
ernor, by  the  Zionist  publications,  and  by 
The  Palestine  Weekh).  In  answer  the 
Alerat-el-Sherk  says: 

"The  constitutional  question  which 
seems  to  bother  our  friends,  the  Zionists, 
to  such  a  degree  is  hardly  taken  seriously 
as  the  real  reason  for  their  opposition. 
They  want  themselves  to  believe  that  the 
country  is  beginning  to  feel  friendly  to- 
ward them.  No  greater  illusion  could  be 
harbored.  And  whether  this  antagonism 
to  the  Zionists  is  exprest  through  consti- 
tutional means  by  duly  elected  repre- 
sentatives, or  merely  at  random  and 
by  occasional  outbursts  of  the  people's 
opinion,  it  is  none  the  less  real  and  quite 
apparent  to  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble 
to  look  around  him. 

."Of  course,  if  this  Conference  was  a 
Jewish  affair,  it  would  have  been  viewed 

quite  differently.  When  the  Zionist  organization  started  it  merely 
represented  a  dozen  people  or  more.  Yet  these  people  began 
to  ask  things  quite  freely  in  the  name  of  all  the  Jews.  Again, 
we  doubt  whether  even  to-day  Zionism  represents  the  majority 
opinion  of  all  the  Jews  in  the  world.  Yet  the  leaders  of 
this  organization — all  clever  propagandists — never  admit  that 
they  do  not  speak  in  the  name  of  ancient  as  well  as  modern 
Jewrj'! 

"We  repeat  again,  if  anybody  is  in  doubt  as  to  what  the 
country  really  wishes — why  not  take  the  trouble  and  get  a 
direct  answer." 

The  challenge  of  Sir  Herbert  Samuel,  we  are  told,  brought 
forth  a  flood  of  petitions  from  the  Arabs  in  different  sections 
of  Palestine  confirming  the  Palestine  Conference  and  ratifying 
its  demands.  These  petitions  were  signed  by  representatives 
of  all  strata  of  society,  aristocrats,  merchants,  doctors,  lawyers, 
and  workers.  These  petitions  were  printed  in  full  in  the  Merat- 
el-Sherk,  and  in  the  same  paper  we  read  of  a  huge  demonstra- 
tion in  Nablus,  where  20,000  natives  paraded  the  streets,  vehe- 
mently protested  against  the  Governor's  attitude  toward  the 
Conference,  confirming  in  a  petition  its  representation  and  as- 
senting to  all  its  principles  and  demands. 


AMERICAN    "OIL   INTERVENTION' 


"K 


LOOFNKSS  FOIIEVKR"  is  the  spread-eagle  cry  in 
America  when  .tlu>re  is  any  hint  of  ei\tangling  alli- 
ance in  a  mandate,  say  sarcastic  British  critics,  but 
if  there  is  any  trac{>  of  oil  wherever  another  nation  has  accepteil 
the  responsibilities  and  charges  of  a  mandate,  then  the  cry  is 
changed  to  "Oil  forever  for  mine!"  Less  caustic  observers 
among  the  British  are  willing  to  admit  that  America  has  a  right 
to  feel  suspicious  of  the  Entente  because  the  San  Remo  agree- 
ment between  Great  Britain  and  the  tripartite  arrangement  be- 
tween Great  liritain,  France,  and  Italy  "certainly  seemed  to 
leave  American  oil  interests  out  in  the  cold."  But  a  quasi- 
official  defense  of  Britain  appears  in  an  address  to  the  Man- 
chester Chamber  of  Commerce,  delivered  by  Sir  .roiui  Cadman, 


WOK LD- KAMO US    ZIONISTS 
On  their  arrival  in  America  in  behalf  of  "a  national  iiome"  for  the  Jews  in  Palestine.     Left  to 
right — Ben  Zion  Mossinson,  principal  of  Jaffe  College;    Prof.  Albert  Einstein,  propounder  of 
the  theory  of  Relativity;    Prof.  Chaim    Weizzman,  discoverer  of  TNT  and  president  of  the 
World   Zionist   organization:     Menacher  M.  Ussishkin.   chairman  of  the  Zionists  of  Palestine. 


consulting  petroleum  adviser  to  the  British  Government.  He 
states  that  the  world  production  of  oil  in  1912  was  roughly  one- 
half  of  what  it  is  to-day,  and  out  of  a  total  production  of  97,- 
000,000  tons  in  1920  about  4  per  cent,  only  was  under  British 
control,  and  in  that  4  per  cent,  the  Persian  yield  was  included. 
As  reported  in  the  Manchester  Guardian,  Sir  John  Cadman 
charges  that  in  spite  of  these  figures  Great  Britain  is  accused 
by  the  American  press  of  pursuing  "a  policy  of  grab  "  and  of 
closing  the  door  to  those  who  are  not  British.  But  he  contends 
that  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  has  not  changed,  and  offers  in 
evidence  the  case  of  the  island  of  Trinidad,  an  oil-field  in  process 
of  development.  The  policy  of  the  Trinidad  Government  was 
that  it  should  be  worked  by  British  companies  under  British 
control,  yet  one  of  the  large  companies  in  Trinidad  to-day  is 
"an  exception  to  that  policy."  Again  in  the  case  of  Canada 
he  pointed  out  that  the  concern  developing  the  new  Fort  Norman 
enterprise  there  is  the  Imperial  Oil  Company,  which  is  American. 
Great  Britain,  he  contends,  has  no  desire  to  keep  other  people 
out  if  it  can  get  their  money  'to  develop  its  resources.  Its 
policy  has  been  frank  and  open  in  these  matters,  whereas,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Americans  have  a  law  excluding  foreigners 
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from  the  Philippines,  and  Sir  John  remarks:  "I  am  not  a  poh- 
tician.  My  interest  in  the  whole  subject  is  that  of  a  scientist." 
At  the  same  time  one  can  not  help  feeling  that  the  whole  of  the 
story  is  not  being  told."  The  Manchester  Guardian  relates 
further: 

"With  regard  to  Mesopotamia,  Sir  John  said  that  he  did  not 
think  the  Government's  policy  was  the  policy  of  the  closed  door. 
British  nationals  had  certain  rights  before  the  war — rights  that 
were  given  them  by  Turkey.  Presumably  those  rights  would 
be  examined,  and  if  they  were  found  to  be  substantial  would 
be  maintained.  He  did  not  think  it  was  reasonable  to  suggest 
that  because  Great  Britain  took  the  mandate  for  the  country — 
a  very  grave  responsibility — she  should  put  aside  her  own 
nationals,  who  had  rights  there  before  she  took  the  mandate. 

"Great  Britain  was  producing  about  a  ton  of  crude-oil  per 
day  and  about  250,000  tons  a  year  from  shale.  As  he  had 
pointed  out,  the  proportion  of  the  world's  output  under  British 
control  was  very  small,  yet  the  British  Empire  had  great  need 
for  this  fuel.  There  was  some  prospect  of  that  proportion's  being 
largely  increased.  About  60  per  cent,  of  the  world's  land  sur- 
face was  covered  by  rocks  belonging  to  one  or  other  of  the  two 
great  geological  periods  during  which  petroleum  was  laid  down, 


WHO  SAID  "OIL"? 
Mandates?     Search  me!  Who  said  "Oil"? 

— The  Weslminsler  Gazette  (London). 

and  a  good  deal  of  that  60  per  cent,  came  within  British  terri- 
tory. It  was,  therefore,  quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility 
that  unknown  fields  had  still  to  be  tapped  in  the  British  Empire." 

An  assuaging  tone  marks  an  article  in  The  Fortnightly  Review 
(London,  March)  by  Mr.  Sydney  Brooks  on  "Oil  as  an  Anglo- 
American  Irritant,"  for  tho  he  believes  that  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  have  "only  to  work  together  to  make  the 
peace  of  the  world  too  strong  to  be  broken,"  he  confesses  that 
it  is  foolish  to  encourage  the  idea  that  cooperation  between  them 
will  be  "easy,"  for  really  it  is  going  to  be  "extremely  difficult." 
Mr.  Brooks  also  predicts  that  under  th.e  Republican  admin- 
istration and] "  dollar  diplomacy,"  the  British  will  realize  more 
"the  possibilities  of  oil  as  an  Anglo-American  irritant,"  and 
he  adds: 

"It  is  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  that,  unless  the  Ameri- 
cans are  convinced  of  the  groundlessness  of  their  suspicion 
that  we  are  trying  to  bar  their  access  to  the  remaining  oil  re- 
serves, they  will  endeavor  to  hit  back;  and  the  regions  they 
will  choose  for  retaliatory  action  will  be  the  oil-fields  of  Central 
and  South  America,  where  British  hopes  and  interests  are  largely 
involved.  I  have  not  the  least  relish,  and  I  doubt  whether  any 
sensible  Englishman  or  American  has,  in  the  prospect  of  British 
and  American  oil  groups,  warmly  backed  by  London  and  Wash- 
ington, intriguing  against  one  another,  checkmating  and  cir- 
cumventing one  another,  in  the  hunt  for  petroleum  concessions 
round  the  Caribbean.  Yet  it  is  a  prospect  but  too  likely  to 
be  fulfilled  unless  the  two  Governments  take  counsel  together, 
lay  their  cards  on  the  table,  and  by  a  timely  discussion  and  the 
widest  publication  of  their  oil  policies  and  requirements  do 
something  to  moderate  feeling  and  to  restore  perspective." 


WHO   THE   ITALIAN   "FASCISTI"    ARE 

ITALIAN  POLITICAL  DISORDERS  in  various  parts  of 
the  peninsula  are  reported  so  continuously  as  being  put 
down  by  the  Fascisti,  who  are  as  passionately  Nationalist 
as  they  are  anti-Bolshevik,  that  much  interest  and  curiosity 
is  manifested  beyond  the  Alps  as  to  who  and  what  the  Fascisti 
are.  The  Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  which  directs 
the  Fascisti  from  the  great  Lombard  city  of  Milan,  Mr.  Umberto 
Pasella,  gives  an  authoritative  statement  about  the  organiza- 
tion to  the  Rome  correspondent  of  the  London  Morning  Post, 
in  which  we  read  that  the  main  object  of  the  Fascisti  is  "to 
combat  Bolshevism  as  th^  degeneration  of  Socialism,"  especially 
because  of  its  violence,  and  this  journalist  notes  that  the  Fas- 
cisti seem  to  have  adopted  the  reprisal  law  of  "an  eye  for  an 
eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth."  All  the  Italian  political  parties  have 
furnished  members  to  the  Fasci,  which  is  the  name  of  the  organ- 
izations in  mass,  "except  the  Catholic  Popular  party  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  course  the  Communist  and  official  Socialist 
parties  on  the  other."  Even  the  Conservative  wing  of  the 
Socialists,  the  so-f-alled  Rijormisli,  is  n-presented  in  the  Fasci, 
and  the  Republicans  have  a  few  membtrs  of  these  bodies. 
Yet  in  Italy,  it  is  noted,  that,  except  in  the  Romagna,  where 
it  is  a  Conservative  party  as  against  Socialism,  Republicanism 
is  "a  small  and  dwindling  party."     We  read  then: 

"Each  Fascio  possesses  so-called  squadre  de  azione  ('squadrons 
of  action'),  composed  of  young  men  who  have  mostly  served  in 
the  war.  Each  of  these  'squadrons'  has  a  commandant,  named 
by  the  directing  council  of  the  particular  Fascio.  There  is  a 
general  committee  at  Milan,  which  supervises  the  whole  move- 
ment, but  each  Fascio  enjoys  complete  local  autonomy  for  its 
own  affairs.  Between  the  local  Fascio  and  the  central  commit- 
tee comes  the  provincial  federation,  corresponding  to  the  prov- 
inces into  which  Italy  is  divided  for  administrative  purposes. 
Whenever  an  incident  occurs  between  Bolsheviki  and  Fascisti, 
help,  if  required,  is  sent  to  the  local  Fasciohy  other  Fasci. 

"Every  Fascista  pays  to  his  own  Fascio  an  annual  subscrip- 
tion, which  varies  according  to  the  locality;  thus,  in  Milan  it  is 
twenty-four  lire;  in  Turin,  eighteen.  Besides,  there  are  bene- 
factors who  give  large  sums  and  who  are  called  sustaining 
members.  In  every  district  where  there  are  students  the  local 
Fascio  contains  an  vanguardia  studentesca  ('students'  van- 
guard'); there  are  at  present  sixty  of  these  students'  patriotic 
so(!ieties,  which  have  a  general  secretary  of  their  own,  Signor 
Luigi  Freddi;  but  thej-  all  depend  upon  the  Central  Committee. 
All  the  Fascisti  are  ;  rmed,  and  there  are  even  female  Fascisti. 
I  was  told  of  one  of  these  lady  warriors,  whose  exploits  with 
the  staff  equal  those  of  some  of  Ariosto's  fighting  heroines. 
I  believe  she  is  unmarried." 

In  explanation  of  the  statement  that  the  Fascisti  do  not 
recruit  their  ranks  from  the  Catholic  Popular  party,  The  Morn- 
ing Post's  correspondent  advises  us  that  this  is  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Fascisti  advocate  the  abolition  of  the  allowance 
to  bishops  and  the  religious  congregations  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  foreign  policies,  the  Fascisti  are  expansionists, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  economic  concessions,  and  this 
informant  adds: 

"There  have  been  other  Fasci  before  the  present,  for  the 
word,  derived  from  the  Latin  fascia  ('a  bandage'),  means  any 
league  or  association.  Thus,  the  associations  of  laborers  and 
sulfur-workers,  which  caused  the  agrarian  agitation  in  Sicily  in 
1892,  were  called  Fasci,  and  a  year  or  two  ago  the  Coalition  of 
Interventionist  parties  in  Parliament  was  known  as  the  Fascio, 
the  essence  of  the  word  being  the  close  union  of  different  ele- 
ments in  a  common  cause  which  binds  them  all  together.  The 
present  Fasci  di  Combattimento,  to  give  them  their  full  name, 
were  created  in  March,  1919,  by  Benito  Mussolini,  the  well- 
known  editor  of  the  Popolo  d' Italia  of  Milan,  and  were  directed 
against  the  Neutralists.  The  first  congress  of  the  new  organ- 
ization, then  numbering  only  a  few  persons,  was  held  on  March 
23  of  that  year,  by  the  end  of  1919  there  were  forty  Fasci,  and 
to-day  Signor  Pasella  estimates  the  number  of  Fasci  as  400, 
with  a  membership  of  100,000." 


IS   PROHIBITION   MAKING   DRUG   FIENDS? 


SSERTIOXS  THAT  THE  PROHIBITION'  of  alcoholic 
bi'\  traiics  in  Iho  United  States  is  ivsulting  in  an  in- 
i-rc^.^ed  use  of  liabit-formin^  drutjs  are  negatived  by 
facts,  so  far  as  tlir,\  can  be  asctrtained,  we  arc  told  by  Cora 
Frances  Stoddard,  executive  secretary  of  the  Scientific  Tem- 
perance Federation,  in  a  report  printed  in  The  Scientific  Tem- 
I'l  ranee  Journal.  To  ascertain  what,  if  any,  effect  national  pro- 
hibition was  having  on  the  use  of  narcotic  and  habit-forming 
drugs.  Miss  Stoddard  sent  in  June,  1920,  a  questionnaire  to  the 
Board  of  Health  of  every  State  and  of  all  cities  (88)  of  over 
SO.OOO  inliabitants.  The  questionnaire  asked  for  official  sta- 
tistics indicating  in  any  way  the  prevalence  of  drug  addiction, 
past  and  pn>sent,  tlu>  extent  to  which  drug  addicts  wer(>  formcj-ly 
alcoholic  drinkers,  whether  inmates  of  institutions  for  treat- 
ment of  addicts  were  increasing,  or  if  new  regulations  had  gone 
into  effect  recently  which  might  affect  statistics.  Replies  con- 
veying information  have  so  far  be(>u  received  from  officials  of 
nineteen  States  and  from  officials  of  twentj-  large  cities.  Th(\v 
indicate  lack  of  information  as  to  e.xact  conditions,  and  ev(ni 
approximate  figures  as  to  the  numb(<r  of  drug  addicts  are  scanty. 
The  claim  that  i)rohibition  increase's  the  number  of  drug  addicts, 
however,  is  not  supported,  and  the  trend  of  opinions  and  data 
is  that  it  has  not  increased  the  use  of  drugs,  and  that  where 
there  seefais  to  be  an  increase,  it  is  due  to  active  enforcement 
of  antinarcotic  laws  and  regulations.  Abstracts  from  separate 
reports  on  these  indications  are 'given  as  follows: 

"Providence,  R.  I.:  'We  fail  to  find  a  man  among  applicants 
for  treatment  formerly  addicted  to  the  free  use  of  alcoholic 
beverages.' 

"JSIassachusetts:  'Drunkenness  and  drug  addiction  not  com- 
mon in  the  same  person.' 

"New  York  Citj-  Health  Department  during  past  year  asked 
1,403  drug  patients  how  they  became  addicted.  Of  1,247  who 
gave  information,  only  12,  about  1  per  cent.,  came  to  it  from 
alcoholic  indulgence. 

"Philadelphia  General  Hospital  asks  each  drug  patient  as  to 
the  effect  of  inability  to  get  liquor  upon  his  drug  disease.  'No 
connection  whatever  has  been  found.' 

"Of  55  cases  registered  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  this  past  year, 
only  two  had  turned  from  alcohol  to  drugs.  'From  the  his- 
tories of  persons  registered  it  appears  that  there  is  no  relation 
between  the  drug  addict  and  the  habitual  user  of  alcoholic  liquor.' 

"In  Kentucky  it  is  thought  that  many  liquor  users  do  turn 
to  drugs  when  they  have  a  chance,  but  there  are  no  statistics. 
In  Chicago  investigations  show  that  practically  all  addicts  begin 
with  alcoholic  liquors,  but  the  statistics  already  quoted  do  not 
indicate  that  prohibition  has  increased  the  number. 

"Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Narcotic  Clinic  found  in  its  first  500 
cases  only  three  or  four  who  took  drugs  after  being  deprived 
of  alcohol. 

"Reports  from  several  widel3^  separated  cities  as  Bridgeport, 
Conn.;  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Richmond,  Va. ;  and  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  find  no  evidence  that  alcoholic  drinkers  become  drug 
addicts,  while  in  Canton.  Ohio,  it  is  observed  that  'those  de- 
prived of  liquor  seek  not  drugs  but  substitutes  like  Jamaica 
ginger,  raisin  jack,  etc' 

"The  Pennsylvania  Chief  of  Drug  Control  thus  expresses  this 
phase  of  the  situation: 

"'A  large  proportion  of  the  people  who  become  addicted  to 
narcotics  are  of  the  class  who  also  drink  liquor,  but  I  am  strongly 
of  the  opinion  that  the  average  man  who  drank  liquor  before 
prohibition  is  facing  the  proposition  as  a  good  sport  and  de- 
spises the  drug  addict.  Such  a  man  would  not  think  of  sub- 
stituting drugs  for  liquor.  As  regards  the  low'er,  especially  the 
criminal,  classes,  I  have  no  doubt  some  of  them  will  take  cocain 
if  they  can  get  it  and  can  not  get  liquor,  but  they  are  the  fellows 
who  took  cocain  before  when  they  could  get  it.     I  can  trace 


no  conned  ion  between   the  use  of  liquor  and  morphin  except 
among  the  lower  grade  of  the  population.'" 

Further  evidence  that  prohibition  of  alcoholic  drinks  has  not 
been  in  the  past  the  chief  cause  of  the  spread  of  drug-using  is 
presented  by  Miss  Stoddard  from  further  investigations  which 
have  shown  that  the  use  of  drugs  spreads  chiefly  through  l)ad 
associations  and  the  appeal  of  commercialism.  Of  8, 262  drug 
patients  in  New  York  City,  2,482  gave  "associates"  as  the 
origin.  "Drug  addiction  spreads  like  a  pestilence  tlirough  asso- 
ciation." The  Treasury  Department  Commission  found  that  in 
1,310  cases,  974  were  due  to  association  with  other  addicts. 
The  Los  Angeles  Narcotic  Clinic  reports;  "It  is  common  to 
hear  that  the  first  hypodermic  dose  was  administered  to  th(! 
novice  by  the  addict.  In  the  young  this  first  step  was  taken 
in  a  spirit  of  bravado."  Drug  addicts  are  comparatively  youth- 
ful, which  again  indicates  that  the  habit  is  not  usually  built  on 
antecedent  alcoholism.  A  larger  majority  of  the  patients  at  the 
New  York  Health  Department  Clinic  "are  under  twenty-five, 
and  nearly  one-third  of  them  are  not  out  of  their  teens."  "It  is 
easfly  understood,"  says  the  Health  Department  Bulletin,  "what 
a  large  share  idleness  and  bad  companions  have  in  starting  the 
use  of  narcotics — often,  perhaps,  taken  from  a  morbid  desire  to 
imitate  what  they  think  is  a  practise  of  the  "underworld," 
"gunmen,"  and  "gangsters."     We  read  further: 

"Behind  all  these  conditions  the  greatest  influence  in  the 
spread  of  drug  addiction  is  the  financial  interest.  In  many 
parts  of  the  country  were  discovered  conditions  similar  to  those 
thus  described  by  Dr.  Lichtenstein  in  1914: 

"  '  Individuals  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  selling  "dope" 
is  very  profitable.  They  have  sent  their  agents  among  gangs 
frequenting  our  city  corners,  instructing  them  to  make  friends 
and  induce  them  to  take  the  drug.  Janitors,  bartenders,  and 
cabmen  have  been  employed  to  help  spread  the  habit.  The 
plan  has  worked  so  well  that  there  is  scarcely  a  pool-room  in 
New  York  that  may  not  be  called  a  meeting-place  of  drug  fiends. 
The  drug  has  been  made  in  candy  and  sold  to  school  children. 
The  conspiring  individuals,  being  familiar  with  the  habit-form- 
ing action  of  the  drugs,  believe  that  the  increased  number  of 
"fiends"  will  create  a  larger  demand  for  the  drug  and  in  this 
way  build  up  a  profitable  business.' 

"This  desire  for  profit  from  an  illicit  trade  probably  explains 
the  secret  and  long-unobserved  spread  of  drug  addiction,  and  the 
present  smuggling  from  Canada  and  Mexico  which  complicates 
law-enforcement  and  makes  it  difficult  to  get  statistics  of  the 
extent  of  the  evil.  As  in  the  case  of  alcoholic  liquors,  an  aggres- 
sive traffic  sought  for  profit  the  wrecking  of  human  lives.  In 
time  the  results  began  to  appear  in  the  courts  in  both  'wet' 
and  prohibition  sections.  As  soon  as  legislation  was  directed 
against  the  traffic  it  dragged  the  conditions  out  into  the  light 
of  day." 

Miss  Stoddard  closes  with  the  following  summary: 

"1.  There  are  no  dependable  or  extensive  statistics  of  the 
preprohibition  period  as  to  the  number  of  drug  addicts.  State- 
ments that  prohibition  increased  drug-using  are,  therefore,  with- 
out statistical  foundation. 

"2.  Present  statistics,  tho  still  meager,  and  observations  of 
public  officials  give  practically  no  indication  whatever  that  the 
former  alcoholic  is  substituting  drugs  for  liquor.  Where  liquids 
containing  these  drugs  are  used  as  substitutes  they  were  primarily 
taken  for  their  alcohol,  or  where  use  of  certain  drugs  has  in- 
creased it  is  added  to  previous  use  of  drugs. 

"3.  The  number  of  drug  addicts  who  became  such  as  the 
result  of  alcoholic  indulgence  is  negligible.  Most  authorities 
see  little  or  no  connection  between  them. 

"4.  The  drug  evil  spread  secretly  for  years  little  noticed, 
finally  manifesting  itself  with  virulence  in  'wet'  States  as  well 
as  in  'dr\''  States.     Apparently  the  exposure  of  conditions  was 
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THESE    SEVEN   PIC  Tl  RES   SHOW   WHAT    KINDS   OF    RAILKOAD   ACCIDENTS   OCCUR   MOST    FREQUENTLY. 

The  flfj^ires  on  botli  ijast's  fover  three  moiitlis. 


coincident   with   the   spread   of   prohibition,    not   the   result   of 
prohibition. 

"5.  Bad  associations  and  the  urge  of  an  illicit  traffic  seeking 
to  profit  by  the  sale  of  the  habit-forming  drugs  are  the  most 
potent  causes  for  the  growth  of  the  evil." 


WHEN   RAILROADS   KILL 

TRAINS  HAVE  TO  RUN  OFF  THE  TRACK  118  times 
to  kill  one  man.  Likewise  one  death  results  from 
32  collisions  or  from  63  failures  to  take  account  of  speed. 
But  crossing-smashes  are  vastly  more  effective.  It  takes  only 
2.4  of  these  to  compass  one  fatality.  These  results,  and  others 
of  equal  interest,  are  brought  out  in  a  study  of  a  recent  report 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  made  for  The  Scientific 
American  (New  York)  by  Ralph  Howard.  In  the  first  place, 
Mr.  Howard  begs  us  not  to  feel  too  pessimistic  over  the  fact  that 
in  three  months  we  had  19,716  railroad  accidents — an  average  of 
over  200  per  day.  A  British  Armj'  officer  in  explaining  the  high 
ratio  of  British  casualties  during  the  war  remarked  that  if  a  man 
scratched  his  finger  on  a  button  he  was,  statistically  speaking,  a 
casualty.  In  quite  the  same  way,  the  definition  of  a  railroad 
accident  is  extremely  broad.     He  continues: 

"Nevertheless,  taking  the  totals  at  their  face  value,  we  find 
some  interesting  conclusions  to  be  drawn.  Nearly  half  the  total 
falls  under  what  the  commission  designate  as  'service  accidents.' 
A  casual  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  railroading  will  picture 
to  the  reader  the  mishaps  of  switching,  coupling,  shopwork, 
train-unloading,  etc.,  which  go  into  this  category.  It  will 
be  appreciated  that  seldom,  if  ever,  are  these  accidents  of  direct 
interest  to  the  passenger,  except  in  the  cases  where  they  affect 
the  departure  of  his  train  by  delaying  the  making-up  of  the 
equipment  qj  the  arrival  of  the  engine. 

"Of  second  and  third  degree  of  frequency  are  the  accidents 
of  the  sort  with  which  the  passenger  is  best  acquainted.  Against 
8,749  of  the  accidents  that  involve  the  railroad  man  alone,  we 
find  in  the  tliree  months  under  consideration  that  there  were 
4,952  derailments  and  2,189  collisions.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
accidents  incurred  in  boarding  and  leaving  trains  attained  a  tiny 
preponderance  over  collisions  in  point  of  numbers  alone,  being  as 
2,197  to  2,189;  but  in  view  of  the  usually  more  serious  character 
of  the  collisions  and  the  very  close  equality  for  all  practical 
purposes  in  point  of  numbers,  we  may  fairly  classify  the  colli- 
sions ahead  of  the  others. 

"Fifth  in  the  order  of  frequency  are  the  crossing  accidents, 
for  which  ordinarily  the  railroad  is  not  to  blame.  There  were 
887  of  these,  or  nearly  ten  a  day — which  is  anything  but  a 
testimonial  to  the  automobiling  public  and  to  the  liberality  with 
which  grade-crossings  have  not  been  eliminated.  Finallj',  we 
have  176  cases  of  accident  due  to  engine  defects,  and  a  miscel- 
laneous category  of  566  accidents  to  trains,  the  nature  of  which 
might  fairlj''  well  constitute  a  considerable  strain  upon  the  im- 
agination after  ruling  out  all  the  specific  categories  which  Ave 
have  listed.  We  do  not  know  whether  an  accident  caused  by  a 
train's  getting  mixed  up  with  a  landslide  would  count  in  the 
commission's  reckoning  as  a  miscellany  or  as  a  case  of  derail- 
ment;   but  it  is  the  best   approach  to  a  miscellaneous  train 


accident  we  have  been  able  to  picture,  so  we  have  used  it  to  stand 
for  this  group. 

"If  we  reduce  the  thing  to  percentages,  we  find  that  of  all 
railroad  accidents,  large  and  little,  during  the  quarter,  44  per 
cent,  were  service  accidents,  25  per  cent,  were  derailments, 
11  per  cent,  were  mishaps  to  persons  boarding  and  leaving  trains, 
and  the  same  proportion  were  collisions,  43^  per  cent,  were 
crossing  smash-ups,  a  shade  under  1  per  cent,  were  engine  fail- 
ures, and  .some  3  per  cent,  were  miscellaneous  in  character." 

If  we  try  to  distinguish  serious  accidents  from  trivial  ones, 
]Mr.  Howard  goes  on  to  say,  we  must  give  up  the  test  of  frequency 
and  adopt  that  of  fatality.  Here  again  the  service  accident 
heads  the  list,  having  taken  the  lives  of  436  persons  in  three 
months.  These  were  in  practicallj'  everj'  case  employees,  since 
the  innocent  bystander  would  be  classed  as  a  trespasser  and 
refused  a  place  in  the  record.  But  second  place  is  taRen  by  the 
887  crossing  accidents,  which  managed  to  do  away  with  the 
lives  of  375  people.     Proceeds  Mr.  Howard: 

"It  is  clear  enough  that  about  the  surest  way  of  getting  killed 
by  a  train  is  to  stand  on  the  track  and  let  it  hit  you — that  this 
is  much  surer,  even,  than  to  be  aboard  a  train  that  gets  violently 
spilled  off  the  right  of  way  by  impact  with  another  train.  The 
collision,  however,  maintains  third  place,  wdth  a  death-roll  of 
67.  Next  to  it  stands  the  derailment,  accountable  for  42  deaths 
in  the  period  diseust;  and  35  people  were  killed  because  they 
couldn't  wait  for  the  ne.xt  train  or  because  they  had  no  time  to 
allow  the  train  on  which  they  were  riding  to  come  to  a  full  stop 
before  alighting.  The  engine  defects  could  not  have  been  in 
general  so  serious  as  the  one  we  have  pictured,  since  they  cost 
the  lives  of  only  eight  men;  ahd  a  like  toll  was  taken  by  mis- 
cellaneous accidents. 

"On  the  percentage  basis  again,  the  service  accident  ac- 
counted for  45  per  cent,  of  all  the  people  killed — practically 
the  same  showing  as  that  made  in  frequency;  the  crossing 
accident  for  39  per  cent. ;  collisions  for  7  per  cent. ;  derailments 
and  boarding-and-leaving  accidents  for  4  per  cent,  each,  more  or 
less;  and  engine  defects  and  miscellaneous^  accidents  somewhat 
under  1  per  cent.  each. 

"Comparison  of  the  two  percentage  showings  makes  it  quite 
clear,  as,  of  course,  we  should  have  known,  that  the  seriousness 
of  accidents  is  not  constant.  We  can  perhaps  get  a  line  on  this 
by  figuring  up  the  average  number  of  persons  killed  for  accidents 
of  each  sort — something  which  our  drawings  do  not  directly  do. 
We  find  that  in  order  to  represent  the  results  as  whole  numbers, 
we  shall  have  to  put  them  in  the  form  of  so  many  accidents  of 
given  character  per  death  caused.  On  this  basis,  we  see  that  it 
takes  2.4  crossing-smashes,  20  service  accidents,  32.5  collisions, 
63  miscalculations  with  regard  to  the  speed  of  moving  trains, 
22  engine  mishaps,  71  mischances  of  the  unclassified  variety,  or 
118  derailments,  to  kill  one  man." 

IMr.  S.  O.  Dunn,  editor  of  The  Railway  Age,  writes  us  that 
the  accident  figures  we  recently  quoted  from  his  book  on 
"Railway  Transportation"  were  less  alarming  than  they 
seemed,  because  his  book  was  published  several  years  ago, 
and  railroad  operation  has  greatly  improved  since  that  time.  A 
glance  at  the  "World  Almanac"  confirms  this  good  news,  show- 
ing that  in  1911  a  total  of  10,396  employees,  passengers,  and 
others  were  killed  on  the  railroads,  as  against  6,978  in  1919. 
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THKSE   PICTURES  SHOW  THE   NUMBER  OF   FATALITIES  IN   THE   SAME   ACCIDENTS. 
The  comparative  size  of  the  pictures  is  based  on  tlie  solid  volume  represented  by  the  numbers;  tliiuk  of  the  circles  as  globes. 


COLD   AS   A  STIMULUS   TO   GROWTH 

IT  HAS  LONG  BEEN  THOUGHT  that  trees  and  other 
perennial  plants  enter  a  dormant  state  during  the  winter 
because  of  the  effect  of  cold  upon  them,  and  that  the 
coming  of  wann  weather  in  the  spring  rouses  them  to  fresh 
growth.  Both  these  ideas  would  seem  to  be  wrong.  Experi- 
ments by  an  American  botanist,  F.  V.  Coville,  show  that  trees 
and  bushes  enter  the  dormant  state  before  the  coming  of  cold 
weather,  and  that  a  low  temperature  is  not  required  to  produce 
entire  lethargy.  Furthermore,  after  the  plant  has  begun  to 
enter  this  donnant  condition,  a  mere  exposure  to  a  warmer 
atmosphere  is  not  sufficient  to  make  it  begin  to  grow  again. 
Finally,  and  this  is  the  most  surprizing  discovery  of  all,  plants 
fail  to  recommence  a  normal  growth  under  the  influence  of  warm 
spring  weather  unless  the^-  have  first  been  subjected  to  cold. 
According  to  Mr.  Coville,  the  results  of  whose  experiments  are 
reported  in  The  Proceedings  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
those  trees  and  shrubs  which  have  hibernated  for  two  or  three 
months  at  a  low  temperature,  whether  indoors  or  out,  will 
begin  a  normal  growth  on  the  coming  of  spring,  but  if  they  are 
kept  in  a  warm  place  all  winter  they  will  continue  to  sleep 
indefinitelj',  for  weeks,  months,  or  even  a  year.  And  even 
when  they  overcome  this  sleeping  sickness,  their  growth  is 
abnormal.  But  when  a  plant  has  been  buried  in  slumber  for 
many  months,  it  will  rapidly  awake  and  begin  to  grow  normally, 
if  subjected  to  a  period  of  cold.  The  best  temperature  for 
rousing  such  a  sleeping  plant  is  from  32°  to  41°  F.,  and  it  does 
not  matter  whether  the  operation  is  performed  in  the  light  or 
in  the  dark.     In  fact: 

"Frigorific  machines  have  been  installed  in  one  of  the  green- 
houses belonging  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  so  that  at 
any  time  a  plant  can  be  subjected  to  ordinary  winter  tempera- 
tures, or  to  even  greater  degrees  of  cold. 

"If  one  part  of  a  dormant  shrub  is  chilled  in  this  manner  while 
the  rest  of  it  remains  exposed  to  the  warm  air,  the  chilled  portion 
may  begin  to  send  forth  leaves  and  flowers  while  the  rest  of  the 
plant  is  still  hibernating." 

The  reason  for  this  behavior,  it  seems,  is  that  the  chilling 
of  the  plant  occasions  certain  chemical  changes  within  its  tissues, 
causing  the  starch  of  the  cells  to  be  transformed  into  sugar,  thus 
enabling  the  plant  to  make  use  of  its  reserve  supplies  of  nutri- 
ment and  begin  growing  once  more.  This  transformation  of 
starch  into  sugar  also  creates  a  high  internal  pressure,  so  great 
at  times  that  there  would  be  danger  of  bursting  the  cells  except 
that  the  plant  has  provided  for  such  an  emergency  by  safety- 
valves  termed  "extra-floral  nectaries,"  which  are  glands  con- 
taining sugarj^  exudates.     To  quote  further: 

"This  effect  of  cold  upon  the  growth  of  trees  and  shrubs  in 
northern  climates  is  a  means  of  protection  for  these  plants 
which  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  them;  since  if  warmth 
alone  were  capable  of  inducing  growth,  they  would  start  growing 
in  the  fall  whenever  a  heat  wave  happened  to  follow  the  first 


cold  days,  in  which  case  the  reserve  sujjplies  accumulated  during 
the  summer  and  necessary  to  assure  a  vigorous  growth  in  the 
following  spring  would  be  (expended  prematurely  so  that  the 
plant  would  risk  the  danger  of  etiolation  and  (^ven  of  death 
during  the  winter  months." 

This  discovery  will  be  of  wide  interest  in  agriculture  and 
horticulture.  Further  experiments  are  desirable  to  determine 
the  best  temperatures  for  preserving  various  sorts  of  seed-corn, 
bulbs,  slips,  and  grafts,  as  well  as  the  temperatures  best  fitted 
for  forcing  plants  to  develop  out  of  season. 


VIOLET   LIGHT  TO   TEST   PAINTS 

JUST  HOW  LONG  the  paint  on  the  house  or  on  the  hull 
of  the  motor-boat  is  likely  to  last  may  now  be  deter- 
mined by  means  of  the  ultra-violet  liglit.  This  novel 
method  of  foretelling  how  long  a  pigment  is  likely  to  endure  was 
described  on  March  11  before  the  New  York  Section  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society  by  Frank  G.  Breyer,  a  research 
chemist.  Mr.  Breyer,  as  reported  in  a  press  bulletin  of  the 
Society,  said  that  the  use  of  ultra-violet  light  made  it  possible 
to  identify  the  different  pigments  used  in  both  paint  and  rubber, 
without  recourse  to  chemical  analysis.     We  read: 

"Six  pigments  which  in  ordinary  life  seem  to  be  white  revealed 
all  colors  of  the  rainbow  when  exposed  to  the  ultra-violet  rays. 
One  of  the  white  pigments  became  radiant,  just  as  do  the  so- 
called  radium  dials  on  a  watch. 

"Mr.  Breyer  said  that  the  destruction  of  the  ordinary  paint 
on  the  outside  of  a  building  was  largely  due  to  the  effect  of  the 
ultra-violet  light  which  is  present  in  sunlight.  Some  of  the 
hardening  and  the  short  life  of  tires  and  rubber  articles  the 
speaker  attributed  to  this  same  agent.  The  reflection  of  the 
ultra-violet  light  by  pigments  is,  therefore,  a  very  valuable 
qualitj%  and  those  which  ward  off  the  rays  the  most  are  therefore 
desirable  for  use  both  in  paints  and  in  rubber  goods. 

"Work  of  this  kind  is  carried  on  extensively  at  the  Research 
Laboratory,  at  Palmerton,  Pa.,  of  which  Mr.  Breyer  is  in  charge. 
Various  mechanical  processes  have  been  developed  to  represent 
the  effect  of  weather  and  of  time,  so  that  manufacturers  of  paint 
may  be  able  to  foretell  just  how  well  their  goods  will  wear  after 
they  have  been  applied  to  various  surfaces. 

"The  object  of  such  work  as  this,  Mr.  Breyer  said,  was  to 
determine  the  value  of  pigments  within  a  short  time  and  without 
waiting  for  the  tests  of  service  which  in  some  cases  would  require 
five  or  six  years  to  complete. 

"Some  pigments  make  rubber  tires  and  other  rubber  articles 
harden  more  after  a  year's  service  than  others,  Mr.  Breyer 
explained.  He  demonstrated  the  effect  of  certain  pigments 
on  the  heating  up  of  tires,  especially  in  summer.  This  effect 
may  be  studied  under  the  microscope.  Important  distinctions 
in  the  nature  of  pigment  particles  the  size  of  which  is  the  same 
as  the  wave-length  of  light,  also  were  clearly  shown.  Many 
millions  of  these  pigment  particles,  he  declared,  are  present  in 
the  amount  of  zinc  oxid  that  stays,  for  example,  on  the  point  of 
a  pin.  Mr.  Breyer  obser^^ed  that  by  means  of  such  tests  as  he 
described  those  purchasing  paints  in  large  quantities  could 
determine  with  little  trouble  just  what  could  be  expected  of 
such  plastic  wares." 
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A   BIG   BILL   FOR   EGG-BREAKAGE 

ONE  AIILLION  two  hundred  and  sixty-sevon  thousand 
dollars  is  the  tidy  sum  paid  during  1920  by  the  American 
Railway  Express  Company  to  shippers  or  receivers  of 
eggs  in  settlement  of  claims  for  breakage.  The  egg,  according  to 
the  writer  of  an  article  discussing  this 
subject  in  The  Exprefis  Gazette  (New  York), 
holds  the  record  for  fragility  among  ob- 
jects generally  subject  to  transportation. 
Glass  can  not  compare  with  it.  Tliis 
writer  says  that  rough  handliiig  is  respon- 
sible for  very  little  of  the  breakage,  which 
is  chiefly  due  to  improper  packing.  The 
Chinese  know  how  to  pack  eggs.  Mil- 
lions of  them  come  to  us  unbroken  from 
the  Flowery  Republic,  but  rather  than 
learn  of  ignorant  Orientals  we  keep  on 
shipping  eggs  as  if  they  were  cakes  of 
soap,  and  paj-ing  our  little  annual  bill  of  a  million  and  a  quarter 
with  an  air  of  magnificent  indifference.  Says  the  writer  of  the 
article: 

"With  eggs  at  an  average  price  of  50  cents  a  dozen,  this  would 
mean  that  in  excess  of  24,000,000  eggs,  or  66,066  thirty-dozen 
cases,  were  practicall.y  worthless  on  arrival  at  destination.     The 
annual  egg  production  of  the  United  States 
in  1920  is  caleukitcd  to    have    been  worth 
$1.2()(1.00().0U0,    and     to    have    comprised 
67.01)0,000  cases,  or  2,010.000,000  eggs. 

"This  appalling  loss  of  .11,267,000  in 
the  handling  of  this  one  commodity  gives 
_the  egg  first  place  among  the  most  dif- 
ficult classes  of  traffic  that  are  for- 
Avarded  bj-  express,  under  present-day 
conditions.  Even  glass  is  not  considered 
half  so  fragile  as  the  egg,  in  the  express 
traffic  man's  estimation,  and  the  express 
carrier  is  taking  "\agorous  steps  to  check 
this  loss. 

"After  much  experimentation  and  study, 
express  tralitie  officials  declare  that  most  of 

this  big  loss  can  be  charged  to  improper  packing  on  the  part 
of  egg-.shipi)ers,  and  that  they  have  fouTid  that  rough  handling 
b\'  exj)ress  employe?s  is  responsible  for  only  a  small  part  of  this 
breakage.  The  men  who  handle  express  are  having  imprest  on 
them  why  they  should  'handle  egg  shipments  carefully.' 

"The  fact  that  millions  of  eggs  come  from  China  without 
breakage  is  considered  quite  significant,  because  the  Chinese 
use  stronger  fillers  and  cushion 
each  egg  with  rice  hulls.  Another 
grievous  point,  regarding  this  busi- 
ness, is  that  the  handling  of  eggs 
by  freight  car-load  involves  only  a 
quarter  of  the  damage  that  seems 
to  be  the  case  with  the  express 
movement,  altho  much  more  han- 
dling of  the  indiAndual  shipment 
is  involved  in  the  latter  method. 

"H.  M.  James,  Claim  Superin- 
tendent for  the  express  company 
in  the  Eastern  territory,  has  made 
a  special  study  of  the  egg-shipping 
business  in  and  around  New  York, 
where  it  is  very  heavj'.  Traffic  in- 
spectors have  been  sent  out  to 
make,  a  closer  study  of  the  egg 
traffic,  particularly  in  New  York 
City,  and  the  inspection  of  egg 
shipments  where  breakage  has  been 
di.scovered  is  being  carried  on  in  a 
very  analytical  way.  Egg  claims  are  not  being  paid  with  the 
same  alacrity  as  before,  and  where  there  is  evidence  that  second- 
hand fillers  wen;  used  the  claims  are  not  accepted. 

"Mr.  James  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  most  of  the  trouble 
is  chargeable  to  the  'filler'  in  egg  shipments.  The  'honeycomb 
filler'  has  been  in  use  for  thirty  years,  but  that  is  because  it  is 
hard,  if  not  impossible,  to  change  an  old  custom.     But  the  'filler' 


THE    HONEYCOMB    EGG-FILLER, 

The  commonest   type,  which   has  been 
in  use  for  tliirty  yeai-s. 


is  next  to  useless  when  it  is  used  to  send  eggs  a  second  time,  for 
the  moisture  from  the  eggs  invariably  softens  the  fiberboard 
of  which  it  is  made,  and  offers  little  real  protection  to  the  egg. 
These  same  methods  of  packing  were  employed  when  eggs  were 
from  12  to  1.5  cents  per  dozen,  while  recently  they  sold  as  high  as 
."if  1.10  a  dozen. 

"With  the  second-hand  egg-filler  as  the  target,  the  efforts  of 
the  claim  officials  have  been  to  encourage 
new  kinds  of  fillers,which  would  allow  'com- 
partments'  more  nearly  the  shape  of  the 
egg,  or  giving  additional  protection  by 
'suspension'  or  some  other  way.  Twenty- 
two  kinds  of  fillers  have  been  offered 
to  the  express  carrier  for  examination, 
and  many  of  them  have  been  tested  by 
being  sent  long  distances  by  express,  or  by 
a  trial  in  a  'revolving  drum,'  which  ex- 
aggerates the  ordinary  hazards  encoun- 
tered by  a  shipment  traveling  by  express. 
"On  the  subject  of  egg-breakage,  Mr. 
James  recently  made  this  statement: 

"'I  am  convinced  that  the  breakage  of 
eggs  is  largely  due   to  improper  packing 
and  not  to  rough  handling. 

"'Many  of  the  small  shippers  iise  second-hand  cases  and 
second-hand  fillers.  Of  course  if  the  cases  and  fillers  are  in  good 
condition  the  fact  that  they  have  been  used  before  is  unimportant, 
but  as  a  rule  they  are  not  in  good  condition.  When  we  find 
damage  in  a  case  of  eggs  we  invariably  find  defective  fillers, 
usuallj'  the  ends  of  the  partitions  that  project  like  fins  are  bat- 
tered down  so  they  offer  no  protection  at 
all.'" 


WHEN  SECOND-HAND  FILLERS  ARE  USED, 
This  is  wlial  often  happens. 


WE     nA\"E     NEVER    HAD    A    CLAIM,    SO    FAR    AS   I 
KNOW,  FOR   EGGS    PACKED    IN   THE    CUP-FILLER. 


Farmers  often  come  into  the  towns,  Mr. 
James  says,  with  egg  cases,  in  their  bug- 
gies or  autos,  standing  on  end.  This 
batters  down  the  fins  of  the  fillers.  When 
an  express  agent  sees  cases  unloaded  after 
a  ride  on  end  he  opens  the  case  if  he  has 
time  and  often  finds  broken  eggs.  In  such 
cases  the  shipment  is  received,  a  lecture  is 
given  on  the  proper  way  to  handle  egg 
cases,  and  after  the  farmer  has  had  to  re- 
pack a  ease  he  seldom  forgets  the  lesson. 
He  goes  on  to  tell  how  to  protect  the  eggs: 

"'The  use  of  new  fillers  and  the  handling  of  eggs  properlj^  will 
reduce  the  brea!  age.  Investigation  has  shown  that  after  an 
egg  is  delivered  to  the  express  agent  it  is  handled  twenty-two 
times  before  being  delivered  to  the  consignee.  That  is,  it  is  set 
down  and  picked  up  that  number  of  times  on  an  average.     There 

is  the  jiossibility  of  breakage  each 
time  the  case  is  handled,  which  em- 
phasizes the  necessity  for  eggs  to 
be  properly  packed.  The  egg  is  a 
combination  of  a  cjdinder  and 
sphere,  and  yet  we  pack  it  in  a 
.square  space.  Could  anything  be 
more  illogical? 

"'There    are     numerous     fillers 
that  are  better  than  the  old  houej'^- 
comb  type,  but  yet  it  is  the  one  in 
general   use.       I    believe    that  the 
cup-filler     would     practically    end 
egg-breakage  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned.     We    have    never    had  a 
claim,  so  far  as   I  know,  for  eggs 
packed  in  the  cup-filler,  and  I  do 
not  believe  we  would  ever  have  a 
claim    if    that   filler  were  used  ex- 
clusively.     The  trade  objects  to  it 
because  it  is  inconvenient  and  in- 
creases  the   cost    of   candling  and 
reconditioning  eggs.     Few  of  the  small  lots  of  eggs  shipped  by 
express  are  rehandled  or  reconditioned,  and  this  objection  there- 
fore does  not  hold.' 

"In  this  egg-breakage  reduction  campaign  the  express  people 
have  received  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  and  State  De- 
partments of  Agriculture,  which  are  interested  in  the  same  sub- 
ject, along  general  lines." 
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JOHN   BURROUGHS 


/4  MEIIICA  without  thu  kindly  fact'  of  Jolni  liurroiijrlis, 
/-\  "])roo(iiug  ovtT  liis  hills  and  woods,  lik*-  a  sort  of  ncwor 
-^  -^~  and  sweeter  god  Pan,"  will  hardly  seem  Atnerit'a.  So, 
suggests  the  Boston  Transcript,  must  como  change  unless  wo  will 
to  see  "the  benignant  face  of  the  master  of  Slabsid(>s  still  smiling 
gra\'ely  over  the  rocks  and  rills,  the  woods  and  hills, 
and  pleasant  lields  of  his  native  and  dearly  loved 
land."  While  Burroughs  is  being  claimed  by  the 
whole  eountry,  for,  as  The  Transcript  avers,  he 
"built  himself  into  the  eternal  j'outh  of  his  eoun- 
trynieu,"  he  is  in  a  special  sense  New  York's. 
"Born  and  brought  up  in  the  State  and  a  New- 
Yorker  by  choice,"  says  The,  World,  "Burroughs 
was  yet  a  prophet  of  country  by-ways  and  of  es- 
cape from  walls  and  sidewalks.  His  work  remains 
a  standing  proof  that  one  need  not  retreat  far 
from  the  subway  to  make  contact  with  a  rejuve- 
nating mother  earth."  His  life  was  an  escape,  for 
tho  born  on  the  soil,  he  knew  city  ways  before  he 
willed  to  forsake  them.  The  story  of  his  life  and 
his  work  was  never,  says  The  Transcript,  "comprest 
into  small  spa<'e  so  well  as  this  was  done  by  Presi- 
dent Hadley  when  Burroughs,  some  dozen  years 
ago,  was  made  a  doctor  of  letters  at  Yale."     Thus: 

"No  living  American  realizes  the  sweet  dream 
of  Horace  better  than  Mr.  Burroughs.  He  passed 
from  the  education  of  a  country'  academy  and  from 
school-teaching  through  a  clerkship  in  the  United 
States  Treasury  and  a  national-bank  examinership 
to  the  undisturbed  cultivation  of  fruit  and  liter- 
ature. Our  Augustus  likes  to  visit  him;  our  Rome 
and  our  Maecenas  are  within  easy  reach.  Before 
his  halcyon  daj's  had  come  he  had  joined  the  noble 
army  of  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  Walt  Whitman; 
had  waked  the  robin;  poured  'Winter  Sunshine' 
into  hearts  of  ice;  married  'Birds  and  Poets,'  and 
given  us  the  virile  food  which  John  the  Baptist  ate. 
Since  then  he  has  fared  forth  among  '  Fresh  Fields'; 
interpreted  nature's  "Signs  and  Sea.sons';  made 
rich 'Indoor  Studies' for  us;  brought  out  into  the 
'Light  of  Day'  his  'Squirrels  and  Other  Fur- 
Bearers';  sent  "Far  and  Near'  his  estimates  of 
'Literary  Values,'  and  at  last  soared  from  the  de- 
licious prose  of  the  'Ways  of  Nature'  to  the  gra- 
cious melodies  of  "Bird  and  Bough.'  John  Burroughs  —  terque 
quaterque  beatus!  " 

Thrice  and  four  times  blessed  he  will  certainly  be  in  the  thought 
even  of  generations  yet  unborn,  is  the  prophecy  of  his 
admirers,  "for  his  message  is  one  of  abiding  and  serene  'accep- 
tance of  the  universe '  on  the  basis  of  its  beauty  and  its  essential 
beneficence."     Continuing,  The  Transcript  writes: 

"In  a  time  of  deepest  doubt  and  widest  despair  he  found  the 
heart  of  nature  sound.  Not  merely  was  he  content,  in  his  own 
early  words,  to  'fold  his  hands  and  wait';  he  died  feeling,  as  he 
exprest  it  in  the  introduction  to  'Accepting  the  Universe,'  that 
Mother  Nature  is  as  good  as  any  insurance  company  in  the  land 
— that  she  is  solvent,  and  will  meet  her  obligations.  Burroughs 
called  himself  a  'radical  optimist';  he  might  have  called  himself  a 
natural  believer.  He  could  not  call  God  a  person;  but  he  ac- 
knowledged at  the  very  end  that  the  bounty  of  God  "exists 
especially  for  us,  and  is  immanent  every  moment  of  our  lives.' 
Thus  after  a  very  long,  a  most  observant,  a  most  reflective, 
and  most  receptive  life,  this  early  skeptic  was  able  to  conclude 


his  lif(>  message  with  an  assurance  that  makes  him  a  teacher  of 
something  like  the  old  faith. 

"'It  is  likely  that  Bnrroughs's  last  books,  "The  Summit  of  the 
Years'  and  "Accepting  the  Universe,'  will,  for  the  sake  of  the 
message  of  light  and  hope  that  they  contain,  endear  him  anew 
and  still  more  deeply  to  his  countrymen.      Rut  he  would  have 


^It^ifc^ 


Copyriglited  by  the  Keystone  View  Company. 

DEEPLY   READ   IN    THE    WAYS   OF   iNATUKE. 
No  American  realized  tlie  sweet  dream  of  Horace  better  than  John  Burroughs. 


been  a  dearly  loved  Oom  John  to  us  all  quite  without  them. 
Burroughs  was  a  prophet  of  nature  who  was  born  of  our  simplest 
country  life  and  who  continued  to  live  it.  He  was  a  native  coun- 
tryman. He  sprang  from  New  P^ngland's  loins,  and  tho  he  was 
born  in  New  York  State,  in  the  Catskill  Hoxbury,  the  farm  where 
he  spent  his  youth  was  as  much  a  trans))lanted  bit  of  New  En- 
gland as  if  it  had  been  blown  therefrom  old  Ho.xhury  by  some 
explosion.  H(*  had  a  strong  and  vivid  streak  of  the  Irish  race 
in  him  from  his  beloved  grandmother  Kelly — for  it  is  not  with- 
out love  of  her  and  of  her  race  that  he  attributes  the  'dreamy, 
lazy,  shirking  ways'  (relative  to  sordid  agricultural  industry) 
of  his  early  youth  to  the  influence  of  her  blood.  Certainly  he 
had  the  Celtic  eloquence  and  imagination.  Did  he  get  th(^  fine 
culture  which  characterized  even  his  early  woik  from  the  eoun- 
try school  which  was  all  the  college  he  had'.'  Scarcely.  It 
.somehow  inhered  in  him.  And  he  went  on  to  grow  in  intel- 
lectual grace  as  lie  bent  to  the  struggle  of  'ife  as  a  Washington 
clerk  with  a  radical  drift.  No  doubt,  when  all  is  sai<l  and  done 
about  his  country  breeding,  the  clerkly  years  at  Washington 
helped  to  give  him  the  persi)ective  on  the  country  life  without 
which    no   man   can   really   describe    the   country   justly.     But 
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Grover  Cleveland  did  him  a  great  service  when  he  turned  him 
out  of  his  clerkship.  Burroughs  expanded  vastly  in  the  piirely 
literarj-  life.  He  lived  the  real  life  of  the  country-  vciXh  a  new 
and  understanding  zest. 

"The  paths  of  aU  men  led  to  his  rustic  door.  Roosevelt  love  1 
to  go  there.  Here  were  two  great  men,  and  greatly  different 
in  their  lives,  who  had  but  a  single  thought  when  they  were  to- 
gether. FYom  book  to  book,  from  friend  to  friend,  from  one 
scene  of  nature's  divine  beauty  to  another.  Burroughs's  genius 
grew.  He  was  the  greatest  of  our  natm'e  writers — and  perhaps 
the  time  wiU  come  when  they  will  be  accounted  the  greatest 
figures  of  our  literature.  He  leaves  no  successor — no  one  can 
wear  his  mantle;  but  his  influence  wiU  surtnve  and  express  itself 
in  millions." 

This  is  an  eloquent  tribute  from  the  part  of  the  eountiy  that 
produced  Thoreau.  It  maj'  be  recalled  that  Emerson  said, 
"Ever^'bodv  loves  Henrv,   but  nobodv  likes  him."      Reading 


'It  is  in  that  long  series  of  essays  beginning  with  'Wake 
Robin'  and  ending  with  'Under  the  Apple-Trees,'  in  which  he 
treats  landscape,  animals,  and  birds  with  a  combination  of 
scientific  accuracy  and  literary-  charm  that  has  seldom  been 
equaled.  Like  his  beloved  Thoreau,  like  many  students  of 
nature,  he  was  a  philosopher.  Near  the  end  of  his  life  his  re- 
flections upon  cosmic  questions  were  exprest  ■with  more  freedom 
than  power.  They  added  to  our  knowledge  of  a  lovable  and  im- 
pressi^-e  personality,  but  not  to  his  literary  fame." 


NO    SMOKING   IN    SHAKESPEARE 
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THE   SAGE  OF  "  SLABSIDES, 


Whose  life  was  a  "  standing  proof  that  one  need  not  retreat  far 
from  the  subway  to  make  contact  with  a  rejuvenating  mother  earth." 


over  the  names  of  our  literary  naturalists,  as  The  World  does, 
Bun-oughs  stands  out  for  his  endearing  qualities: 

"With  the  death  of  John  Bm-roughs  the  line  of  literarj-  and 
artistic  naturalists  that  included  Audubon,  Agassiz,  Thoreau, 
and  John  ]Muir  comes  likewise  to  an  end.  There  are  still  able 
students  of  outdoor  life  with  a  gift  of  putting  their  observations 
into  readable  English,  but  they  are  in  another  tradition. 

"The  group  of  which  Thoreau  was  the  main  exemplar  and 
Bun-oughs  the  latest  survivor  is  held  together  by  definite  simi- 
larities. A  love  of  nature  in  the  wild  and  of  simplieitj'  in  h-ving, 
together  ^\-ith  a  strong  philosophical  bent  touched  with  home- 
spun humor,  marks  it  from  the  first  to  the  last." 

The  friendship  of  men  mentioned  above  was  transferred  to 
others  of  equal  eminence  in  his  lat«r  years.  "His  special  fellow- 
ship with  a  few  men  of  his  own  age  who  were  conspicuous  in 
some  of  the  gi-eatest  aeti\-ities  of  American  life  has  broadened 
the  long-widening  circle  of  those  who  felt  the  radiation  of  his 
personaUty  and  were  made  happier  by  it,"  says  the  New  York 
Sun.  But  the  figure  which  his  passing  suggests  to  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  is  that  of  "the  crash  of  some  patriarchal 
pine  towering  above  the  younger  forest."  Wherein  his  fame 
lies,  it  says,  has  long  since  been  decided: 


OXCHALAXCE  CAN  SCARCELY  get  itself  exprest  on 
tbe  stage  of  to-day  without  the  aid  of  eigaret  or  pijje. 
Shakespeare  missed  a  trick  here,  for   nowhere   in   his 
plays  does  he  so  much  as  mention  tobacco  or  smoking.     Others 

than  the  dramatic  critic  of  the 
London  Morning  Post  marvel  at 
this  abstention,  seeing  that  the 
tobacco  habit  came  in  during 
Shakespeare's  lifetime,  and  must 
have  furnished  the  theme  for 
many  a  quip  if  not  a  moral. 
Says  this  critic: 

"Altho  smoking  did  not  re- 
ceive its  first  great  impetus  until 
1611,  when  Raleigh  had  his  pipe 
shortly  before  his  execution, 
Shakespeare  must  have  seen 
something  of  tobacco  at  Strat- 
ford, and  on  arri\-ing  in  London 
have  found  smokers  on  every 
hand.  When  in  1598  he  played 
in  'Everj-  Man  in  His  Humour,' 
at  Green^-ich,  he  had  no  need  to 
ask  the  author  what  was  that 
'tobacco'  that  Cob  speaks  of. 
At  the  Globe  he,  in  common 
■with  the  other  actors,  must  have 
frequently  been  made  to  cough 
hy  the  fumes  that  floated  up 
from  the  pit  to  the  open  sky, 
and  he  was  luck\'  if  he  escaped 
annoyance  from  the  important 
personages  who,  taking  their 
seats  on  the  stage,  embarrassed 
the  actors  by  pufl&ng  smoke  in 
their  faces.  He  may  even  have 
been  a  smoker  himself. 

"There  are  in  his  plaj^s  several 
characters  that  one  feels  would 
be  all  the  better  for  a  pipe.  To 
take  only  the  chief — Falstaff.  It  is  inconceivable  that  he  would 
not  have  smoked  had  he  been  given  the  chance.  Smoked  and 
smoked  prodigiously,  and  have  likened  himself  to  no  common 
mountain,  but  to  a  volcano.  For  tobacco  he  would  have  sponged 
on  the  Prince,  and  made  a  proud  show  of  his  endo"«Tnent,  and 
have  x-un  up  a  score  hea^"ier  than  his  score  at  the  Garter.  He 
would  have  called  hither  Bardolph  that  he  might  light  his  pipe 
at  his  nose.  Nothing  short  of  the  Union  could  have  put  his 
pipe  out,  the  L^nion  and  the  roj-al '  Counterblast  against  Tobacco,' 
of  which  the  cause  may  well  have  been  that  King  James's  tongue 
was  so  large  as  to  leave  no  room  in  his  mouth  for  anything  else. 
Of  course,  it  may  be  said  that  Falstaff  came  into  'The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor'  already  committed  to  the  days  of  Henry  IV., 
when  there  was  no  tobacco,  and  that  he  had  to  behave  accord- 
ingly, even  tho  Shakespeare  was  now  drawing  the  folk  of  his 
own  better-foimd  days — it  is  the  only  play  in  which  he  does  so 
— and  a  Windsor  that  originallj'  stood  on  the  banks  of  Avon. 

"This  objection  would  have  more  force  had  Shakespeare 
ever  shown  himself  crotchety  in  such  matters.  Commenta- 
tors have  made  out  long  lists  of  his  anachronisms,  as  they 
call  them,  and  the  more  learned  the  commentator  the  longer 
is  the  Ust." 

The  sound  of  a  striking  clock  is  heard  in  "Julius  Caesar"  and 
cannon  roar  long  before  their  day  in  "Hamlet."  This  is  de- 
fended on  the  ground  that  "his  arm  was  to  present  stories  to 
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bis  audience  in  the  way  that  was  freest  from  the  friction  of  the 
time": 

"In  'JiiHus  Caosar'  he  was  ripht  to  have  the  striking  of  a 
clock — not  the  clock  itself,  thai  might  have  created  friction — to 
convey  to  the  audience  not  the  century,  but  the  hour  of  the  day, 
in  a  manner  too  famiHar  to  be  challenged.  He  was  just  as  right 
in  sajing  nothing  about  tobacco.  None  of  his  plays  is  'up  to 
date'  in  the  sense  in  which  some  of  Jonson's  are,  it  ni>ver  turns 
on  the  moment,  tobacco  had  come  in  within  the  memory  of  his 
audiences,  and  the  pipt^  was  a  thing  of  which  they  could  recall 
the  beginning.  To-day,  when  the  past  has  been  far  more  fully 
and  accurately  charted,  it  might  be  possible  in  the  theater  to 
antedate,  say.  photography  by  twenty  years.  Rut  wo  to  the 
playwright  who  would  put  ten  j'ears  on  to  the  a^e  of  the 
airplane!  There  is,  in  short,  a  law  of  relatiN-ity  in  these  things  as 
in  others,  and  to-day  there  is  no  artistic  reason  why  the  Fahtaff 
known  to  Mi.-itirsn  Ford  and  Mistnt!.<  Page  should  not  smoke 
his  pipe,  or  any  one  else's  that  he  can  lay  hands  on." 


CHESTERTON   STUNG   BY   THE 
OMAHA   "BEE" 


(( 
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ECTUREKS  FROM  ENGLAND  leai-n  as  much  as 
their  audiences — i>erhaps  more,"  writes  Frank  Dilnot 
from  New  York  to  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London). 
Mr.  Chesterton  is  too  jo\'ial  to  be  much  perturbed  over  what 
he  has  had  a  chance  to  learn  and  will  probabh*  go  home  well 
satisfied  -with,  the  results  of  his  \'isit.  He  told  an  interviewer 
that  he  had  "come  to  have  a  look  at  America";  and  he  was 
chaffed  for  not  sa3-ing  that  he  came  for  "good  American  dollars." 
That  was  a  \Tilgarism  we  ha^^e  had  time  to  outgrow.  He  tells 
a  Times  interviewer  that  "the  farther  he  got  away  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  the  more  room  he  found.  In  Oklahoma  he 
said  that  they  were  "all  excitement  about  how  recent  everj-- 
thing  was."  He  was  "pleasantly  surprized  by  his  discovery  of 
Chicago,"  and  is  reported  "  compUmentaiy  toward  Detroit, 
Columbus,  and  Buffalo."  So  far  we  have  seen  no  report  on 
Omaha,  save  Omaha's  report  on  him.  The  head-Une  of  The  Bee 
represents  that  community  divided  on  the  opinion  whether  he  is 
a '"boob"  or  a  "nut."  They  think  he  maj'  have  gone  "over 
their  head."  They  are  only  sure  "he's  on  his  way  with  1,000 
good  silver  dollars."  The  Bee  reports  that  Mr.  Chesterton 
opened  his  lecture  with  the  assertion  that  he  "was  one  of  those 
famous  Englishmen  who  can  not  lecture — and  do."  At  the  end 
of  his  hoiir,  says  The  Bee,  "the  majoritj-  of  his  audience  agreed 
with  him."     To  prove  the  assertion.  The 'Bee  particularizes: 

"Said  Miss  Kate  A.  McHugh,  former  principal  of  the  Omaha 
High  School  and  president  of  the  drama  league: 

" '  I  am  greatly  disappointed.  I  expected  to  hear  a  scintillating 
lecture,  but  there  wasn't  even  a  sparkle!' 

"'I'm  going  to  write  him  a  letter  and  ask  him  what  he  was 
talking  about,'  said  Miss  Grace  Sorenson,  editor  of  Every  Child's 
Magazine. 

";Mrs.  Halleck  Rose  was  incensed. 

"'I  think  he's  a  first-class  "boob,"  and  I  think  Chesterton 
thinks  we  are,  too,  for  Ustening  to  his  piffle  for  a  whole  hour,' 
she  remarked.  'I  welcome  more  such  English  lecturers  of  his 
kind.  By  contrast  we  will  more  quickly  learn  to  respect 
American  culture,'  she  annoimced  emphatically. 

"'His  lecture  was  an  insult  to  my  intelligence,'  said  Mrs. 
George  Prinz,  active  in  the  Fine  Arts  Society. 

"'He's  a  nut!'  commented  Earl  Gannett. 

"'I  think  I'll  take  the  lecture  platform  myself;  I'd  make  a 
great  hit  sa\dng  nothing  and  would  make  a  lot  of  money,'  said 
Mrs.  J.  N.  Paul,  of  St.  Paul,  ex-president  of  the  Nebraska 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

"'The  mountain  labored  and  brought  forth  a  mou.se,'  com- 
mented Miss  Unda  Hameron  cryptically. 

"Miss  Belle  Ryan,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools,  was 
frankly  amused  at  the  whole  procedure. 

"'At  least  he's  honest,'  she  said.  'He  warned  us  he  couldn't 
lecture.     Now  I  think  it's  a  compliment  to  be  ignorant.' 

"]\Irs.  Warren  Blackweil,  chairman  of  the  program  committee 
which  engaged  him  to  speak  for  the  Fine  Arts  Society,  conceded 
that  th?,  Chesterton  lecture  did  not  come  up  to  expectations. 


"'He's  a  better  writer  than  he  is  a  lecturer,  that's  evident,' 
she  sjiid.  'And  1  don't  think  ho  gave  the  lecture  in  its  entirety. 
Perhaps  the  room  was  too  warm,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would 
come  with  good  grace  for  the  Fine  Arts  Society  to  criticize  the 
lecturer  it  brought.' 

"Mrs.  Louis  Xash,  vicopresident,  who  introduccnl  Chesterton, 
exprest  disappointment  that  people  in  the  audi<>nce  had  not  asked 
Chesterton  questions  for  him  to  answer  fi-om  the  platform. 

"'He's  far  more  clever  in  repartee,  but  I  enjoyed  him  never- 
theless,' she  said. 

"Mrs.  Myron  Learned,  Mrs.  Alfred  Darlow,  and  Miss  Mar- 
jorie  Barr(^tt  declared  they  «nijoyed  the  hn'ture. 

'"I  think  he  was  wonderful,'  said  Miss  Lida  Wilson.  'I  con- 
fess I  didn't  get  much  out  of  his  lecture  and  I  don't  think  many 
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in  the  audience  did,  but  I  think  the  reason  we  didn't  is  because 
our  own  education  is  so  superficial,  he's  beyond  us!'  she  exprest 
as  her  belief. 

"The  big  Englishman,  center  of  the  foregoing  storm  of  opinion, 
made  one  Chestertonian  point  in  his  expensive  lecture.  He  said, 
'When  education  enters,  common  sense  is  annihilated.'" 

It  was  not  of  Omaha  that  Mr.  Dilnot  spoke  in  his  letter  to 
his  fellow  countrymen  about  one  of  their  favorite  wits: 

"Chesterton  has  been  giving  some  chaff  back  in  his  lectures 
and  is  very  popular,  much  more  popular  than  what  are  called 
the  highbrows,  who  are,  alas!  in  the  majority  among  the  visitors. 
The  size  of  Chesterton,  his  little  voice,  his  jo\nal  attitude  on 
life:  all  these  things  please  the  Americans  very  much.  There 
was  an  amusing  incident  the  other  day  at  one  of  the  hotels. 
Jess  Willard,  the  ex-champion  heavyweight,  was  there,  and 
somebody  pointed  out  the  two  men  to  each  other.  The  prize- 
fighter shook  his  head  at  the  thought  of  an  introduction.  He  said 
quizzically:  'I  don't  want  to  know  that  guy.  I  don't  want 
any  kind  of  a  tussle  with  him.  He's  too  good  for  me.  Keep 
him  away  from  me.'" 


THE   FIGHT   AGAINST   FEDERAL   AID   FOR   SCHOOLS 


WAR  TO  THE  HILT  has  apparently  been  declared 
by  Catholic  societies  on  the  Smith-Towner  Federal 
education  bill,  which  has  been  indorsed,  we  are  told, 
by  hundreds  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Rotary  Clubs,  women's 
clubs,  and  other  civic  organizations.  Protestant  adherents  of 
the  bill  see  in  it  splendid  possibilities  for  the  improvement  and 
extension  of  education,  and  believe,  says  The  Christian  Century, 
that  it  will  "meet  the  immediate  need  for  Americanization  work 
which  was  so  sadly  revealed  by  the  war  and  which  wiU  increase 
as  the  new  tide  of  immigration  rolls  in."  But  the  Catholics, 
in  addition  to  their  fear  that  the  bill  is  "ultimately  aimed  at 
the  parochial  schools,"  believe  that  it  is  "a  gross  violation  of 
Stat©  rights  because  it  takes  control  of  education  away  from  the 
States,"  and  that  it  purposes  "to  have  all  private  and  public 
education  at  the  mercy  of  a  Federal  bureaucracy."  The  bill 
lapsed  in  the  last  Congress,  but  is  to  be  revived  in  the  Sixty- 
seventh.  It  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  Department 
of  Education  with  a  Secretary  who  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
President's  cabinet  and  declares  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  department  to  undertake  investigations  regarding  illiteracy, 
education  of  immigi'ants,  public-school  education,  especially 
rural  education;  physical  education,  preparation  of  teachers 
for  the  public  schools,  and  such  other  matters  as,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Secretary,  may  require  attention  and  study.  An 
annual  appropriation  of  $100,000,000  is  provided  for  the  five 
specific  purposes:  for  the  removal  of  illiteracy,  $7,500,000;  for 
the  Americanization  of  foreigners,  $7,500,000;  for  physical  edu- 
cation, health,  and  sanitation,  $20,000,000;  for  training  teachers, 
$15,000,000;  for  the  partial  payment  of  teachers'  salaries,  the 
promotion  of  general  education,  especially  rural  education,  and 
the  equalization  of  educational  opportunities,  $50,000,000.  It  is 
further  provided  that  "all  the  educational  facilities  encouraged  bj- 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  accepted  by  a  State  shall  be  organ- 
ized, supervised,  and  administered  exclusively  by  the  legally  con- 
stituted State  and  local  educational  authorities  of  said  State." 

There  are  some  good  features  in  this  bill,  The  New  'World 
(Catholic)  willingly  admits,  and  "every  American  regards  with 
a  sense  of  shame  the  immense  amount  of  illiteracy  in  a  country 
so  rich  as  ours."  But,  asks  this  paper,  would  the  Smith-Towner 
Bill  abolish  the  evils  it  is  aimed  against?  The  answer  is  that 
"the  history  of  Federal  subsidies  is  an  outstanding  disgrace  in 
financial  management,"  and  we  are  told  further  that — 

"A  huge  bureau  created  by  Congress  is  more  than  likely  to 
fall  into  the  control  of  poUticiaus  more  intent  on  their  jobs  than 
on  educational  standards.  The  Government  does  not  attract 
the  best  minds,  and  a  reign  of  low  mediocrity  would  result. 
The  monotony  of  an  educational  monopoly  would  certainly  tend 
to  kill  off  initiative,  and  the  last  state  would  be  worse  than  the 
first.  The  Smith-Towner  Bill  will  not  pass.  We  are  coming 
into  an  era  of  economy.  Mounting  debts  will  make  the  new 
Administration  chary  of  adventure.s.  As  a  Southern  beneficence, 
we  suspect  that  a  RepuV)lican  Administration  ^vi\\  not  lie  awake 
nights  pondering  the  educational  shortcomings  of  Dixie." 

Arrayed  with  the  Catholic  press  against  the  bill,  representa- 
tive bodies  like  the  National  Council  of  Catholic  Men,  the 
National  Council  of  Catholic  Women,  and  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus are  also  sternlj'  set  against  its  provisions.  In  a  letter  to 
Catholic  organizations  the  National  Council  of  Catholic  Men 
warns  them  that  the  Secretary  of  Education  and  his  subordi- 
nates "^\^ll  always  have  in  view  the  possibility  of  using  the  edu- 
cational system  in  furtherance  of  their  own  partizan  interests. 


The  public-school  system  will  become  a  vast  political  machine." 
And  this  machine,  it  is  charged,  "will  give  a  Federal  Adminis- 
tration the  opportunity  of  creating  an  educational  autocracy — 
really  endangering  the  liberty  of  thought  and  information, 
which  is  a  basic  right  of  the  people."  Speaking  for  the  organ- 
ization of  which  he  is  the  head,  James  A.  Flaherty  is  quoted 
in  the  Boston  Pilot  (Catholic)  as  saying  of  the  biU: 

"The  Knights  of  Columbus  oppose  it  not  so  much  on  reUgious 
as  on  patriotic  grounds.  It  is  the  entering  wedge  of  Socialism  in 
our  Federal  Government;  it  is  ultimately  the  assertion  that  the 
State  has  rights  prior  to  the  parent  over  the  child 

"The  Knights  of  Columbus  defeated  the  proposal  in  Michigan 
to  abolish  parochial  schools.  The  Smith-Towner  Bill  is  also 
ultimately  aimed  at  the  parochial  schools.  If  these  schools  were 
abolished  it  would  cost  the  people  of  the  various  States  some- 
thing approaching  a  billion  dollars  in  taxes  to  provide  the  quality 
of  education  for  the  quantity  of  pupils  that  these  schools  con- 
tribute every  year  to  the  national  welfare.  Joining  with  the 
protests  of  other  denominations  and  organizations,  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  denounce  the  Smith-Towner  Bill  as  an  attempt  to 
erect  a  permanent  tyranny  over  the  minds  of  our  children." 

Turning  now  to  the  other  side.  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
sees  the  Catholic  opposition  as  a  natural  effort  to  protect  their 
own  schools.  "There  is  not  much  doubt  about  the  reasons 
underlying  this  opposition,"  it  observes.  "They  are  essentially 
the  same  that  are  raised,  here  and  there,  wherever  there  is  a 
movement  or  a  policy  calling  for  increasing  expenditures  of 
public  moneys  for  public  education,  wholly  outside  of  Roman 
Catholic  control."  What  the  Smith-Towner  BiU  actually  pro- 
poses to  do,  it  is  argued,  "is  to  encourage  education  in  and  by 
the  States,  without  taking  charge  of  it  or  controlling  it."     And — 

"In  proportion  as  Roman  Catholic  sentiment  favors  educa- 
tion in  its  parochial  schools,  it  tends  to  object  to  a  continuing  or 
increasing  support  of  the  public  schools.  It  occasionally  urges 
the  appropriation  of  public  moneys  for  the  support  of  the  paro- 
chial schools,  on  the  specious  argument  that  the  parochial 
schools  are  an  acceptable  substitute  for  the  public  schools. 
Since  the  Smith-Towner  Bill  proposes  to  aid,  with  Federal 
money,  only  those  educational  activities  that  are  properly  to 
be  classed  as  public,  because  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  per- 
sons of  all  religious  beliefs  but  with  special  favor  for  none,  the 
bill  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  the  parochial  schools.  It  would, 
not  help  private  schools  of  any  kind.  In  fact,  in  so  far  as  it 
should  work  an  improvement  in  the  public  schools  and  the 
quality  of  education  they  afford,  it  would  tend  to  stimulate  a 
sharper  competition  than  now  obtains  between  the  public 
schools  and  the  parochial  or  other  private  schools." 

More  bitter  comm^ent,  however,  comes  from  other  quarters. 
"It  would  be  too  bad  if  the  interference  of  a  bigoted  priest- 
hood would  prevent  the  adoption  of  a  bill  which  contains  so 
many  i)romising  features,"  declares  The  Reformed  Church  Mes- 
senger, remarking  that  "the  a'l  too  familiar  protest  against 
'Federal  autocracy'  and  the  \'iolation  of  'home-rule  principles' 
is,  as  usual,  employed  to  hide  the  'colored  gentleman  in  the 
wood- pile.'  This  cry  has  always  been  sounded  when  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  secure  uniform  divorce  laws,  Federal  oversight 
of  mo\'ing  pictures,  or  the  abrogation  of  the  more  atrocious 
forms  of  child  labor.  It  is  the  camouflage  of  vested  interests 
and  will  not  bear  the  light  of  day."  Respecting  the  objection 
that  the  bill  -vvnll  result  in  Federal  control  of  the  schools.  The 
Lutheran  says  that  this  danger  is  specifically  guarded  against 
in  the  terms  of  the  bill  itself.  Fiirthermore,  we  are  informed, 
the  National  Education  Association,  which  is  opposed  to  cen- 
tralized control  of  the  public  schools,  indorses  this  measure. 
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"CHRISTIANS   2.    BIDDHISTS    \" 

THAT  WAS  THE  FINAL  S(^()liK  of  a  bnsihall  same 
])layi'(l  not  lonjr  ayro  lu'twccii  ("liristiaii  HihltM-hiss 
tcacluTs  and  studonts  on  tin-  uiu'  liaiul,  and  l^iiddliist 
priosts  ou  thi'  otluT,  in  tho  jjfronnds  oi'  tho  arvM  Hisiaslii  llonfj- 
wanji  Buddliist  UMuph'  at  Kyoto,  Japan.  Tho  it  was  a  j^ood  l)all- 
•janic.  its  pl.-.cr  in  the  annals  of  sport  is  loss  important  than 
its  rolijiious  si};nifi«'anco.  Christian  missionarios  in  Jai>an  arc 
t'xtromely  intorested  in  the  present  re\'ival  of  Buddliisni  in  that 
country.  The  Buddhists  are  waking  up.  They  are  no  lontjer 
simply  resisting  the  spread  of  Clu'lst  ianity;  they  have  entered 
upon  a  eampaifjfu  of  active  eomjietition  in  tho  new  faitiu  They 
are  going  out  to  fight  modern  Christianity  with  its  own  weapons. 
They  have  adopted  and  adapted  to  their  own  use  sueh  means 
of  r(>a<'hing  p»>ople  a,s  tho  sermon,  the  Sunday-seliool,  and  tlie 
weekly  prayer-meeting.  To  retain  their  iiilUience  on  tlie  young 
people  to  whom  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  mission  school 
acti^^ties  are  so  attrac- 
tive, tliey  ha^e  e^en 
taken  up  the  popular 
forms  of  modern  athlet- 
i<*s.  And  so  it  happened 
that  one  day  Mr.  ^I. 
K.  TTall,  an  American 
Board  mi.ssionary  in 
Kyoto,  was  surprized  by 
a  message  from  the  Chief 
Abbot  or  High  Priest 
of  the  Higashi  Hong- 
wan  ji  temple  to  the 
effect  that  the  young 
Buddliist  priests  of  his 
temple  would  like  to 
play  a  match  game  of 
baseball  against  the 
students  and  teachers 
of  the  mission  school. 
Great  was  the  excite- 
ment, says  Mr.  Hall,  as  the  challenge  was  read  and  accepted 
and  preparations  made  for  the  match.  "Christians  playing 
ball  with  Buddhist  priests  led  by  the  High  Priest  himself!" 
jMoreover,  the  Abbot  himself  is  of  royal  blood.  Wlien  the 
great  day  came  there  was  the  athletic  Abbot  practising  at  short- 
stop on  the  diamond  in  the  temjjle  grounds.  And,  as  Mr.  Hall 
continues  th(;  story  in  The  Japan  Mixfsiou  Neivfi  (Zu.shi): 

"The  Abbot  had  a  fine-looking  lot  of  young  priests  with  him 
too,  finelj'  educated  men,  one  or  two  of  them  being  from  the 
Universitj"  nice  fellows  to  talk  to,  and  alive  to  the  task  set 
before  them  of  arou.sing  Buddhism  in  this  land.  They  know  well 
that  the  old-time  priest  is  good  for  just  what  he  is  now  used — 
burying  people,  but  that  for  the  task  of  keeping  people  alive  he 
is  a  discard.  Knowing  this,  the  activities  of  the  Christians  are 
taken  as  a  model,  with  the  result  that  there  are  a  great  number 
of  Buddhist  Sunday-schools  throughout  the  country,  Buddhist 
'Bible'  classes  meeting  regularly  at  tlit>  temples,  sermons  preached 
on  Sunday,  and  I  have  seen  even  the  weekly  prayer-meeting! 
Athletics  keep  the  young  men  together  as  in  any  land,  and  at 
last  the  fever  had  invaded  the  sacred  ])recinct  itself  and  we  had 
been  incited  to  play  these  priests  at  their  own  groimds.  Th<' 
only  difference  I  noticed  between  the  priests  and  the  j'oung  men 
that  we  took  to  the  game  was  that  the  i)riests  had  closely  shaved 
heads.  I  am  not  sure  that  there  were  not  some  men  among  that 
bunch  of  priests  that  knew  about  all  there  was  to  be  taught  in 
baseball.  At  least,  if  we  thought  we  were  to  run  over  1h«'m  we 
were  to  have  a  surprize.  And  what  a  setting  for  a  game  it  was 
— pilgrims  had  swarmed  into  the  grounds  to  see  the  strange 
sight  of  a  ball-game  in  the  temple  grounds,  temple  bells,  and  the 
mumbhngs  of  prayers,  and  the  temples  themselves  surrounding 
us — it  was  complete.  For  eight  long  innings  we  battled  before 
either  side  scored,  and  it  wa>i  the  ])riests  then  a\  ho  i)u1   a  run 


across!  1  thought  Christianity  was  to  be  put  to  shame,  and 
A\  lien  we  tailed  in  the  same  inning  I  knew  we  were  doomed. 
Ilarada,  .son  of  the  former  Doshisha  President,  drove  to  center; 
Shively,  Doshisha  professcn-,  lined  to  right.  Then  the  last  man 
you  would  ]\ii\v  exp<>cted  to  be  so  generous  cam(<  to  our 
assistance.  With  these  two  ukmi  on  .second  and  third  a  ball  was 
rapped  to  the  High  Priest,  who,  despite  his  royal  connections, 
let  it  roll  between  his  feet:  two  men  crossed  the  plate,  and  the 
game  was  won.      Christians  2.   IJnddhists  1." 


A.TJ1LKT1C    CHKISTI.VMTY    MEKT.S    ATHLETIC    BlMJDlllSM 

Buddhist  piiests  and  Chri.stians  whose  basetiall  game  marks  a  new  phase  of  rc- 

hgious  rivalry  in   the  Ktist.      The  Buddhist  i)tiests  wear  white  caps;    tlie  Abbot 

(No.   1)   sits  behind   Mr.    Hall    (No.   2),   tlie   leader  of  the  Christian   team. 


AS  THE  Pi:\V   SEES  THE  PULPIT 

MINISTERS  OF  THE  COUNTRY  will  be  deeply  in- 
terested to  learn  what  the  laymen — some  of  them  at 
least— think  of  their  clerical  brethren,  and  the  oppor- 
tunit>-  is  offered  them  through  a  questionnaire  rec(uitly  sent  out 
by  Air.   L.  C.   Harworth,   genera!   secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

of  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
The  answers  are  candid, 
and  some  of  them  are 
rather  startling.  It 
may  be  comforting  to 
the  ministers  to  learn, 
liowever,  that  the  unan- 
imous opinion  of  118 
representative  men  who 
answered  the  set  of 
(ju  est  ions  is  that  "re- 
ligion is  a  vital  factor 
in  the  life  of  America." 
Mp.  Harworth  sent  let- 
ters to  220  merchants, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries, 
judges,  bankers,  manu- 
facturers, teachers,  law- 
yers, physicians,  bro- 
kers, real-estate  dealers, 
capitalists,  Congress- 
men and  Senators,  edi- 
tors and  new^spaper 
^\Titers,  mayors,  social  workers,  students,  advertising  men, 
labor-leaders,  policemen,  and  laliorers.  The  Vliri.slian  Ke(/ister 
(Unitarian),  whose  account  is  reprinted  in  The  Christian  Cen- 
tury, thus  summarizes  the  replies: 

"Ninety  of  one  hundred  and  ti\-e  writers  believe  clergymen 
enter  the  ministry  with  dit^'erent  motives  from  those  that 
promj)t  men  to  adopt  other  callings.  Eighty-six  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  said  they  would  advise  young  men  in  whom 
they  are  personally  interested  to  <'nter  th(;  ministry.  Ninety- 
two  count  a  clergyman  among  their  intimate  friends;  nineteen 
do  not. 

"Sixty-five  men  thought  ministers  were  as  good  mixers  as  men 
in  other  professions;  fifty  thought  they  were  not  Sixty-five 
thought  they  needed  to  be;  sixteen  thought  they  did  not  need  to 
be.  "Is  it  natural  and  eas,\-  for  you  to  turn  to  the*  minister  for 
spiritual  advice  as  it  is  to  turn  to  tlu;  lawyer  for  legal  advice  or 
to  the  physician  for  medical  advice?'  Yes,  twenty-three;  no, 
seventy-one.  'Do  the  ministers  you  know  stand  out  as  real 
community  leaders,  as  men  of  other  callings?'  Yes,  seventy- 
three;  no,  thirty-six.  '.\s  a  ride,  coidd  ministers  have  com- 
manded a  larger  income  had  they  piu-suc^d  another  calling?' 
Yes,  eighty-nine;  no,  twenty-five^  'Is  the  average  minister  too 
idealistic  and  too  uncom;  remising  in  his  l)eliefs  and  teachings?' 
Yes,  forty-seven;  no,  sixty-one.  'Does  the  average  sermon 
interest  jou  as  much  as  the  average  secular  address?'  Yes, 
fifty-five;  no,  forty-eight. 

"Sixty-two  held  favoral)le  opinions  and  fifty-five  unfavorable 
of  the  clergyman  who  smokes.  Card-i)laying  by  ministers  was 
approved  by  fifty-six  and  disapjirox'cd  by  fifty-five.  Eightj^- 
two  thought  ministers  should  attend  the  theater;  twenty-nine 
thought  they  should  not.  Fifty  considered  preaching  the 
minister's  most  important  work;  fifty  thought  the  things  he  did 
outside  tlie  pulpit  counted  for  more."  i 
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A   LEAGUE   OF   CHURCHES   TO   SAVE 
THE   WORLD 

WHERE  DIPLOMACY  HAS  FAILED  and  the  League 
of  Nations  is  yet  untried,  a  League  of  Churches  can 
succeed  in  maintaining  peace,  say  Field-Marshal  Earl 
Haig  and  Prof.  William  A.  Curtis,  of  the  Unaversity  of  Edin- 
burgh,   who,    tho    so    differently   schooled  in  experience,  reach 
identical  conclusions  in  surveying  the  results  of  the  world-war. 
"The  Gospel  of  Chi-ist  is  the  world's  only  social  hope  and  the  sole 
promise  of  world-peace,"  declared  the  British  soldier  before  a 
Scottish  audience  when  he  spoke  in  behalf  of  a  Federation  of 
Churches  in  the  British  Empire  and  visualized  it  as  the  beginning 
of  a  federation  which  would  include  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 
"It  is  a  crusade  to  which  I  urge  you,"  he  exclaimed — "a  crusade 
not  having  for  its  object  the  redemption  of  a  single  city,  however 
holy,  but  the  freeing  of  the  whole  world  from  the  devastating 
scourge  of  war."     Professor  Curtis  quotes  Earl  Haig  as  a  man 
who  speaks  with  the  voice  of  authority  on  questions  of  unity 
of  effort,  and  writes  in  The  Hibbert  Journal  that  "such  a  league 
devoted   to   the   peace   of   the   world   is  an  urgent  necessity." 
Everywhere,  argues  Professor  Curtis,  "federations  have  become 
the  rule,  not  only  for  kindred  churches  holding  essentially  a 
common  system,  but  for  churches  less  intimately  related  which 
are  awaking  to  the  world's  profound  need  of  common  action  on 
their  part."     And  now   "it  has  become  plain  to  the  dullest 
perception  that,  if  the  Christian  Church  is  to  play  its  appointed 
part  as  the  arch-peacemaker  in  the  world,  its  divided  ranks  must 
be  closed,  its  militant  energies   confederated    and   coordinated 
and  redirected,  its  inward  unity  exprest  in  some  external  fashion, 
so  that  the  world  may  take  cognizance  of  its  world-mission  on 
behalf  of  peace  and  good  will  and  reckon  upon  its  undivided 
influence."     The  Church  must  intervene,  not  merely  nationally, 
as  in  the  past,  but  internationally.     It  must  review  and  widen 
its  conscious  mission.     The  whole  world,  says  Professor  Curtis, 
"desires  the  Church  of  Christ  to  achieve  and  occupy  a  worthier 
position."     He  continues: 

"I  believe  the  Church  requires,  and  is  called  to  create,  some 
effective  counterpart  to  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  state.  In 
addition  to  its  Home  Mission  and  its  Foreign  Mission  it  has  an 
international  mission  to  prosecute,  and  nowhere  more  urgently 
than  in  Europe,  the  seat  of  historic  Christianity.  Already  the 
way  is  opening.  The  war  has  shattered  many  prejudices,  racial 
and  religious.  University  life  is  very  largely  emancipated  from 
ecclesiastical  restraint.  Even  in  Central  Europe  and  the 
Balkans  the  clash  of  creeds  is  assuming  a  new  aspect,  the  rival 
churches  are  confronted  by  novel  conditions  and  common 
dangers,  the  adherents  of  different  systems  are  learning  supprest 
or  forgotten  facts  regarding  one  another.  Not  only  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  the  Oriental  Orthodox  churches,  but  Presbyterian- 
ism  and  Lutheranism,  have  already  an  extensive  international 
organization  throughout  large  tracts  of  Europe  as  well  as  in 
America.  Other  churches  also  defy  the  limits  of  national  life. 
And  not  least,  either  in  fact  or  in  promise,  there  is  a  powerful 
federation  of  Christian  students  in  the  universities  of  the  world 
and  a  world-wide  organization  of  branches  of  the  Young  Men's 
and  Women's  Christian  Associations. 

"A  new  opportunity  plainly  offers  itself  to  the  Christian  con- 
science and  imagination,  and  a  very  solemn  call  is  sounding. 
Men  look  to  alliances  of  nations,  to  the  League  of  Nations,  to 
labor  federations,  to  Socialist  combinations,  to  bring  in  the 
political  millennium  of  international  peace.  Have  they  not  a 
right  to  look  also  to  the  Christian  Churches,  to  the  Church, 
incomparably  the  completest  organization  in  the  world,  with 
the  highest  potentialities  and  the  deepest  obligations  for  the 
service  of  reconciliation? 

"The  problem  is  essentially  a  spiritual  one.  Not  money,  not 
force,  not  expediency,  not  even  intelligence  or  humanity  is  an 
adequate  instrument  for  the  enterprise.  Moral  and  spiritual 
persuasion  alone  will  suffice.  The  horrors  of  war,  the  barbarity 
of  war,  the  suicidal  exhaustion  of  modern  war  between  conscript 
nations,  the  costliness  of 'war,  the  anachronistic  folly  of  war — 
men  may  be  persuaded  of  these  features  of  the  ghastly  business 
and  yet  be  impotent  to  save  posterity  from  its  renewal.     Beyond 


and  above  these  all  too  fleeting  impressions  and  convictions, 
which  spring  up  in  the  agony  of  each  cruel  crisis  and  anon  ai'e 
forgotten,  to  be  relearned  by  each  successive  generation  at  an 
ever-increasing  cost,  the  Christian  spkit  must  be  invoked,  and 
its  unique  estimate  of  the  value  and  purpose  of  the  solidarity 
and  sanctity  of  human  life  brought  home  to  the  hearts  of  men. 
With  tedious  and  monotonous  reiteration  the  apologists  of 
Christianity  have  asserted  that  Christ  came  to  break  down  the 
barriers  that  separate  nations  and  continents,  and  that  Chris- 
tiaruty  knows  no  distinctions  of  race  or  language.  It  is  time, 
high  time,  that  a  new  chapter  of  practical  and  unanswerable 
apologetics  should  be  written  by  the  fingers  not  of  scholars 
but  of  churches.  Let  the  Chm-ch,  which  avows  itself  the  Body 
of  Christ  still  incarnate,  obey  his  spirit  and  glorify  his  name 
by  inscribing  this  work  upon  the  page  of  history  as  a  fait  accomplV 


SUNDAY  GAMES  AND  SUNDAY  REST 

SUNDAY  SHOULD  BE  "a  day  for  tuning  up  the  health  of 
soul,  mind,  and  body  together,"  says  Dean  W.  R.  Inge, 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  in  the  London  Evening  Standard. 
That  it  does  not  now  fulfil  this  function  is  because  it  is  treated 
simply  as  a  day  of  idleness.  And,  as  we  all  know,  rest  is  not 
idleness,  the  best  definition  of  rest  being,  says  this  noted  clergj^- 
man,  "unimpeded  activity."  The  old-fashioned  idea  that  every- 
thing— clothes,  books,  children's  games — ought  to  be  changed 
on  Sunday  had  some  wisdom  in  it.  The  habits  of  the  working- 
day  were  to  be  broken,  and  we  were  supposed  to  do  things 
different  from  those  we  did  during  the  week.  "So  Sunday  was  a 
day  apart,  a  real  day  of  refreshment;  it  did  not  make  us  feel 
'Mondayish' — i.e.,  good  for  nothing  when  it  was  over."  That 
"the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath," 
unquestionably  represents  the  Christian  view  of  the  Fourth 
Commandment,  says  the  Dean.  But  this  commandment 
must  be  considered  to  have  been  distinctly  repealed  for  Chris- 
tians. "There  is  no  connection  between  the  Hebrew  Sabbath 
and  the  Christian  Sunday,"  and  the  writer  affirms  that  Sunday 
is  shown  by  its  history  to  be  a  human,  not  a  divine,  institution. 
It  is  not  the  Jewish  Sabbath  transferred.  Its  objects  are,  first 
devotion,  then  rest.  The  Puritan  "Sabbath"  "can  claim  no 
authoritj',  tho  many  have  no  doubt  found  it  good  for  their  souls' 
health.  The  weekly  day  of  rest,  tho  established  by  the  Church, 
is  now  firmly  established  on  grounds  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  religion."  In  support,  then,  of  the  recreational  idea  of 
Sunday  the  Dean  says: 

"Modern  psychologists  tell  us  that  any  natural  and  healthy 
instinct  which  remains  unsatisfied  reacts  upon  the  mind  and  body, 
causing  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  unhappiness,  and  sometimes 
minor  derangements  of  health.  We  ought  to  consider  that 
Sunday  exists  to  rectify  this  inevitable  result  of  Life  under  mod- 
ern conditions.  The  greatest  need  which  commonly  remains 
unsatisfied  is  that  of  quiet  recollection  and  communion  with 
God;  and  it  is  no  professional  prejudice  that  prompts  the 
expression  of  regret  that  public  worship,  which  gives  the  best 
opportunity  for  these  exercises,  should  have  gone  so  much  out  of 
fashion. 

"But  other  human  needs  also  clamor  for  satisfaction.  With 
some  there  is  a  real  need  of  I'est;  tho  now  that  working  hours 
are  so  much  shortened,  there  is  seldom  any  pecessity  for  spending 
half  the  day  in  mere  sloth.  Others,  if  they  only  knew  it,  need  a 
breath  of  country  air  and  a  sight  of  the  green  fields.  Nobody 
can  object  to  the  bicycling  clubs  which  exist  to  gratify  this 
desire  in  company.  Others  need  opportunities  for  seeing  their 
friends,  and  for  getting  to  know  their  young  children,  of  whom 
the  workingman  can  see  but  little  on  week-days.  Others  want 
to  read  books.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  religious 
books. 

"A  few  may  want  violent  exercise;  and  the  clergy  ought  not 
to  frown  upon  Sunday  games  for  those  who  can  not  play  them 
on  other  days.  For  those — a  small  number  since  the  war— 
who  spend  their  week  in  idleness,  one  would  like  to  prescribe  a 
severe  Puritan  Sunday.  Nothing  can  be  more  selfish  than  to 
make  work  on  Sunday  for  those  who  ought  to  be  resting;  and  I 
confess  to  a  strong  dishke  of  card-playing  on  Sunday  evening." 
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This  Campbells  "kind"  looks  good  to  me, 

Its  looks  are  not  deceiving. 
It  tastes  as  good  as  good  can  be. 

And  tasting  is  believing. 


Tempting 


Merely  to  catch  the  fragrance  of  a  piping  hot 
plateful  of  Campbell's  Cream  of  Tomato  Soup 
makes  you  hungry.  Irresistibly  enticing  and 
delightful,  it  has  long  won  the  enthusiastic  approval 
of  housewives  everywhere. 

CampbelPs  Tomato  Soup 

contains  all  the  health-building  properties  and 
valuable  tonic  elements  of  the  tomato.  The  pure 
juice  of  the  solid  red-ripe  fruit  is  combined  w^ith 
creamery  butter  and  granulated  sugar,  and 
delightfully  seasoned.  Prepared  with  milk  or  cream, 
it  is  rich  and  satisfying — a  treat  for  all  the  family. 

A  new  Campbell's  Soup 

Campbell's    Bean    Soup,    an   old    favorite — a  delicious  soup  that  everybody 
likes  has  been  added  to  Campbell's  famous  21  "kinds."  Ask  your  grocer  for  it. 
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21  kinds 


15c  a  can 
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CURRENT    '     POETRY 


Unsolicited  contributions  to  tliis  department  can  not  be  returned. 


THE  pure  thrill  of  April  is  in  the  four 
lyrics  that  Hazel  Hall  writes  in  The 
Yale  Revieiv.  April's  tributes  from  the 
poets  are  numberless,  but  here  is  a  full 
biography: 

SPRING  FROM  A  WINDOW 

By  Hazel  Hall 
Blossom-Time 

So  long  as  there  is  April 
My  lieart  is  high, 
Lifting  up  its  white  dreams 
To  the  sky. 

As  trees  hold  up  their  blossoms 
In  a  blowing  cloud, 
Mj'  hands  are  reachmg, 
My  hands  are  proud. 

All  the  crumbled  splendors 
Of  autumn,  and  the  cries 
Of  winds  that  I  remember 
Can  not  make  me  wise. 

Like  the  trees  of  April 
Fearless  and  fair — 
My  heart  swings  its  censers 
Through  the  golden  air. 

In  April 

Kow  I  am  Life's  ^•ictim — 
Cruel  victor  is  he 
'■.  i.  Who  lashes  me  with  color 

Until  I  ache  to  see. 

Wlio  chokes  me  with  fragrance 
Of  green  things  in  the  rain — 
Like  a  hand  around  my  throat 
So  sudden  is  the  pain. 

Life,  I  am  at  your  mercy ; 
And  tho  till  I  am  dead 
You  torture  me  with  April 
I  will  not  bow  my  head! 

When  There  Is  April 
"Wlio  would  fear  death  when  there  is  April? — 
Like  a  flame,  like  a  song — 
f  To  heal  all  who  have  lived  with  yearning 
Year-through,  lifelong. 

When  there  is  April  with  fulfllment 
For  longing  and  for  pain. 
For  every  reaching  hand  that  beauty 
Has  lured  in  vain. 

siWho  would  shrink  from  the  earth  when  April 
.With  sUm  rain  hands  shall  reach 

Through  the  doors  of  dark,  and  call  them 

Who  love  her  speech. 

Foreboding 

How  shall  I  keep  April 
When  my  songs  are  done — 
How  can  I  be  silent 
And  still  feel  the  sun? 

1,  who  dreaded  silence, 

I,  who  April-long 

Kept  my  heart  from  breaking 

With  the  cry  of  song. 

How  can  I  hold  sunlight 
In  my  hands,  like  gold, 
And  bear  the  pain  of  silence 
When  my  songs  are  old? 

The  niajric  of  the  East  gro-\vs  more  poAV- 
erful  in  its  spell,  as  the  tide  of  travel  sets 
tliat  way.  This  poem  in  the  newly  coni- 
biued  Nation  and  Athencevm  (London)  is 
an  interesting  portrait  of  an  Eastern  eve- 
ning which  was  eAndently  too  much  for  tlie 
observer  when  she  came  to  reflection: 


TWILIGHT  WALK,  PEKING 

By  Dora  W.  Black 

In  the  dusk  we  walk  together. 

Through   the   busy   streets   the   rickshaw   pullers 

pass. 
And  boys  with  bamboo  poles 
Balance  their  wares  and  cry  them  with  a  song. 
Whose  twisted  rhythm  nor  begins  nor  ends. 
But  like  a  fragment  of  some  fairy  music. 
Breaks  all  unlearned  from  their  astonished  lii)s. 
And  on  rich  carriages  the  timeful  bells 
Ring  sharply  through  the  darkening  air. 

In  the  broad  street 

That  East  to  West  through  all  the  city  goes. 

The  sun  that's  dying  and  the  rising  moon 

Have  met  and  mingled; 

Twined  their  honey  tendrils  over  green  roofs  of 

temples. 
Flooded  the  ground  with  misty  opalescence. 
Lending  a  veil  of  beauty 
To  shapes  and  faces  passing  at  this  shadowy  hotu-. 

House  lamps  are  lighted ; 

Through  dark  lattices 

They  too  are  spreading  honey-colored  light; 

The  square  lamps  on  the  fruit  stalls 

Encircle  with  a  band  of  orange  ribbon 

Golden  persimmons,  yellow  pomeloes. 

Black-eyed  and  roguish  children  bargaining  for 

peanuts. 
Coveting  millet  candy; 

AYelghing  their  coppers  slowly  like  their  elders; 
Women  are  gossiping,  old  men  are  smoking, 
The  cook-shop  boy  is  singing  as  his  dumplings  boil. 

"What  loveliness  is  here,"  I  said. 
You  smile  and  nod  your  head; 
And  coming  home,  our  eyes 
That  were  o'erfllled  with  beauty. 
Brimmed  and  wept. 


Fort  those  who  are  set  apart  l)y  idiosyn- 
crasy from  a  complete  understanding  with 
their  fellows  this  tribute  which  we  come 
upon  in  The  Atlantic  Mnntldij  may  bring 
comfort : 

A  PRAYER   OF  THANKSGIVING 

(,For  the  Soul  of  an  Eccentric  yian) 

By  Flor.\  Shufelt  ItivoLA 

Lord  of  the  understanding  heart, 

Wiio  gave  him  ways  that  made  him  fiueer 

To  all  his  kind,  save  me,  who  Uvcd  quite  near; 

Who  for  some  hidden  reason  set  apart 

This  man  for  whom  1  pray. 

Draw  near  to-day. 

As  he  hes  lingering  by  the  Styx'  lone  bank ; 

Draw  near,  and  let  my  glad  tears  thank 

You  for  the  soul  of  an  eccentric  man 

Who  opened  gates  to  me;    wlio,  stronger  than 

^Myself,    drew    me,    desjntc    myself,    to    his    own 

plane — 
A  plane  too  high  for  hurts  from  those  to  whom 
He  seemed  so  queer,  a  plane  so  wide! 
Lord,  these  are  thankful  tears  that  I  have  stood 

beside 
Tins  man  who  led  my  soul  from  room  to  room 
Of  wonder-living  in  Love's  realm,  who  made 
Z\Iy  woman's  fearful  soul  so  tinafraid 
That,  see!     I  smile  through  tears,  Lord,  even  as 

he  waits 
At  Death's  now  opening  gates! 

Ix  the  fresh  inuigery  of  this  song  from 
tile  antipodes  we  gt't  the  pageantry  of  the 
day.  The  Sydney  B>dletin  prints  it. 
Grateful  must  be  the  soul  who  can  see  only 
marching  hosts  tlu-ough  a  long  day  and 
roach  the  calm  of  singing  stars  at  the  end  of 
it.     The  war  has  had  all  sorts  of  messages. 


TRUMPETS 

By  Grace  Ethel  Martyr 

I  heard  the  trumpets  of  the  morning  blowing 
A  clarion  call  behind  the  purple  bills. 

I  saw  the  banners  of  the  morning  glowing, 
And  as  the  sotmd  of  rain  with  whispers  fills 

A  quiet  house,  the  tramp  of  marching  feei 

Filled  the  calm  air.     The  hosts  of  day  draw  near; 

I  saw  the  gleam  and  glint  of  many  a  spear. 

Those  legions  in  their  shining  panoply 

Marched  o'er   the  moimtains;    martial   nui.sic 
sang. 

Insistent,  ringing.     There  was  naught  to  see 
But  blaze  of  dazzUng  colors.     Echoes  rang. 

As  they  passed  proudly  to  the  beat  of  drums. 

And  joy  ecstatic,  fidl  of  sound  and  light. 

Thrilled  to  the  glory  of  the  blue  noon's  height. 

So  with  a  shout  they  marched  imtU  the  wid(> 

Red  sunset  held  nor  peace  nor  weariness. 
ITntiring  and  resistless  as  the  tide. 

The  host  passed  on  to  music  clear,  no  less 
Prepared  for  song  and  triumph  than  at  dawn. 
Splendid  and  clamorous,  in  bright  array. 
They  reached  the  verge  and  took  the  shining  way 
That  leads  to  lands  beyond  the  Western  skies. 

Mine  ears  were  ringing  with  the  wealth  of  sound 
From  golden  trumpets  blowing,  and  mine  eyes 

Were  blind  with  glory.     To  the  utmost  bound 
Of  the  horizon  splendor  throbbed  and  thrilled 
And  glowed;   and,  while  the  fiery  clamor  shrilled. 

They  passed  beyond  the  Western  slope.      Then 
came 
To  ears  bewildered,  from  the  stilly  night, 

A  peace  as  sweet  as  a  beloved  name: 
.\fter  the  kingly  splendor,  pale  moonUght 
Soft   soothed    my   dazzled   eyes.     The   trimipets 

died 
In  the  great  dLstance,  and  1  heard  the  far 
Faint  silver  singing  of  a  tranquil  star. 

The  tributes  to  the  memory  of  Keafs 
evoked  by  his  centenary  are  many  in  the 
laud  of  his  birth.  A  long  one  appears  in 
The  English  Review  (iMarch),  from  which 
we  take  but  a  few  lines.  England  is  doing 
penance  for  her  old  neglect : 

THE   FRIEND   OF  JOHN   KEATS 
By  Mt:HL\L  Stu.vrt 

You  brcmght  John  Keats  no  joy,  no  nmior  of  fame. 
But  peace  and  a  quiet  dying,  and  a  hand 

To  hold  in  sleeping;    from  home  and   friends  you 
<"anie, 

F'roni    deeds    unlinished    and    from    dreams    un- 
planned , 

What  matter  if  men  forget  the  l>eaiity  thereof. 
Who  let  all  memories  fade,  all  garlands  fall? 

You  are  locked  with  tlie  dead  roses,  lost  with  love. 
Fled  with  the  May-time's  thrall: 
So  richly  free  and  far,  beyond  our  sad  recall. 

Poet  of  poets  died  upon  your  breast, 

Severn,  what  need  have  you  of  laiu-cls  there? 
Scorn  requiems  and  roses  and  the  rest; 

l'nlaiu"eled  sleej):    we  hn\v  none  such  to  spare. 
At  rich  men's  doors  the  lackey  poets  wait. 

The  hireling  versers  strut  and  .sluiek  their  due; 
The  B>  rons  of  our  day  importimate; 

Keats'  brow  no  laurel  knew — 

Those   laiu-els   that    most    fade  in   hands   that 
most  pursue. 


While  England  doved  her  lord  of  Uttle  verse. — 

Her  bright,  sham,  painted  poet  of  the  day. 
Music  that  broke  the  heart  of  song  was  hers; 

She  hushed  it  for  the  cliatter  of  a  jay. 
The  air  is  thick  with  swallows,  and  who  cares? 

In  the  shrill  streets  .lune  dies  upon  her  rose. 
The  crowd  runs  gaping  to  the  huckster's  wares. 

And  all  the  poet  knows 

Of  fame  is  that  her  hands  his  dying  eyelids  close. 
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REFRlGERATORS/orALL  PURPOSES 

THE  entire  effort  of  the  McCray  Refrigerator  Company  is  devoted  to 
anticipating  and  supplying  refrigerator  needs.    Every  ounce  of  mate- 
rial that  goes  into  the  construction  of  a  McCray  must  measure  up  to 
a  definite  standard  of  quality.    There  is  never  an  exception  to  this  rule. 


This  sort  of  quality  built  into  every  McCray 
cuts  loss  from  spoilage  to  the  absolute  minimum. 
The  patented  construction  forces  constantly 
moving  air  at  a  low  temperature  throughout  every 
compartment — insuring  clean  wholesome  pro- 
visions, untainted  butter  and  appetizing  fruits. 

Users  also  appreciate  the  outside  icing  arrange- 
ment of  the  McCray — it  is  so  convenient  for 
residences. 

McCray    not    only    carries    a    large    variety    of 


refrigerators  in  stock  for  prompt  shipment,  but 
builds  them  to  order  in  any  desired  style  or  size 
for  all  purposes. 

Ask  your  grocer;  he  knows  the  McCray. 

Send  for  catalog.  Our  catalogs  will  help  you 
with  your  refrigerator  problems. 

No.  95  for  Residences;  No.  /j  for  Hotels,  Clubs, 
Hospitals,  etc.;  No.  jz  for  Grocery  Stores;  No.  64 
for  Meat  Markets;  No.  75  for  Florist  Shops. 


McCRAY    REFRIGERATOR    COMPANY 

4124    LAKE   STREET.  KEND  ALLY  I LLE,    INDIANA 


Allanta,  Ga. 
Baltimore,  Aid. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Charlotte.  N.  C. 
Chicago.  III. 


McCRAY  Salesrooms  in  the  Following  Cities:  (See  Telephone  Directory) 


Cleveland,  Ohio 
Columbia,  S   C 
C  Aumbus,  Ohio 
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Denver,  Colo. 
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Erie,  Pa. 


Houston,  Tex. 
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Milwaukee,  \^'is. 
Minneapolis.  Minn. 
New  Orleans,  La 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Norfolk.  Va. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Raleigh.  N.  C. 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Sin  Antonio.  Tex. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Savannah,  Ga. 
Seattle.  \i'ash. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Tampa,  Fla. 
Toledo,    Ohio 
Tulsa,  Okla. 
Washington,  D. 


FOR  RESIDENCES 


FOR  meat  MAkKhTS 


FOR  HOTELS,  CLIIB."?,  HOSPITALS,  ETC. 


FOR  FLORIST  SHOPS 


EINSTEIN   FINDS  THE  WORLD  NARROW 


PROFESSOR  ALBERT  EINSTEIN,  whose  theories  on 
space,  light,  and  infinity  have  made  his  name  famiUar 
throughout  the  world,  thinks  that  this  small  particular 
planet  on  which  we  live  is  siiffering  from  narrowness  in  its 
point  of  view.  Too  much  nationalism — that  is  P*rofessor  Ein- 
stein's definition  for  the 
"disease  from  which 
mankind  is  suffering  to- 
day." Even  before  the 
war  sectional  prejudices 
were  bad  enough,  but 
the  "prewar  interna- 
tionalism" was  infinitely 
preferable  to  the  present 
state  of  mind  of  most 
of  humanity,  he  says, 
and  he  urges  that  the 
people  of  this  sphere 
return  to  charity  and 
mutual  understanding. 
The  great  German  sci- 
entist arrived  in  this 
country  early  in  April, 
to  lecture  upon  Zionism 
as  well  as  upon  his  rev- 
olutionary theory  of  rel- 
ativity. A  New  York 
Times  reporter,  who  was 
among  the  many  news- 
paper men  assembled  to 
greet  him  at  the  pier, 
gives  this  picture  of  the 
thinker  whom  the  na- 
tions have  decided  to 
honor: 

A  man  in  a  faded 
gray  raincoat  and  a  flop- 
ping black  felt  hat  that 
nearly  concealed  the 
gray  hair  that  straggled 
over  his  ears  stood  on 
the  boat  deck  of  the 
steamship  Rotterdam 
yesterday,  timidly  fac- 
ing a  battery  of  camera 
men.  In  one  hand  he 
clutched  a  shiny  brier 
pipe  and  the  other  clung 
to  a  precious  \'iplin.  He 
looked  like  an  artist — 
a  musician.     He  was. 

But    underneath    his 
shaggy  locks  was  a  sci- 
entific  mind   whose    deductions  have   staggered   the   ablest  in- 
tellects of   Europe — a  mind  whose  speculative  imagination  was 
so  vast   that   its   great  scientific   theories  puzzled  and  appalled 
the  reasoning  faculty. 

The  man  was  Dr.  Albert  Einstein,  propoimder  of  the  much- 
debated  theory  of  relativity  that  has  given  the  Vvcild  a  new 
conception  of  space,  and  time,  and  the  size  of  the  universe. 

Dr.  Einstein  comes  to  this  countrj-  as  one  of  a  group  of  promi- 
nent Jews  who  are  advocating  the  Zionist  movement  and  hope 
to  get  financial  aid  and  encouragement  for  the  rebuilding  of 
Palestine  and  the  founding  of  a  Jewish  university.  He  is  of 
medium  height,  with  stronglj'  built  shoulders,  but  an  air  of 
fragility  and  self-effacement.  Under  a  high,  broad  forehead 
are  large  and  luminous  eyes,  almost  childlike  in  their  simplicity 
and  unworldliness. 


Courtesy  of  the  New  York  "  Erening  Post." 

"AN    AWKWARD    BOY    WITH    THE    LOOK    OF    A    PROPHET." 

So  a  New  York  newspaper  reporter  described  Professor  Albert  Einstein  ou  his  re- 
cent arrival  in  this  country.     The  above  photograph,  which  compares  interestingly 
with  the  one  shown  in  our  Foreign  Department  on  page  17  of  this  issue,  shows 
the  scientist  and  his  wife  near  their  German  home. 


Professor  Einstein  does  not  like  to  be  interviewed,  and  the 
questions  of  the  reporters  bothered  him  a  great  deal.  One  of 
the  few  real  interviews  he  has  ever  given  was  forwarded  from 
Berlin  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  shortly  before  Einstein's 
departure  for  this  country.     "I  had  come  to  Professor  Einstein 

to  hear  what  he  had  to 
say  about  the  plight  of 
German  science,"  writes 
Mr.  Tobinkin.  The 
subject  was  just  then 
occupying  much  space 
in  the  newspapers  of 
BerUn.  Professor  Ein- 
stein, however,  spoke 
not  of  science,  but  of 
humanity: 

"Of  course,"  he  said, 
"science  is  suffering 
from  the  terrible  effects 
of  the  war,  but  it  is  hu- 
manity that  should  be 
given  first  considera- 
tion. Humanity  is  suf- 
fering in  Germany, 
everywhere  in  eastern 
Europe,  as  it  has  not 
suffered  in  centuries. 

"Humanity,"  he  con- 
tinued, "is  suffering 
from  too  much  and  too 
narrow  a  conception  of 
nationaUsm.  The  pres- 
ent wave  of  nationalism, 
which  at  the  slightest 
provocation  or  without 
provocation  passes  over 
into  chauvinism,  is  a 
sickness. 

"The  international- 
ism that  existed  before 
the  war,  before  1914, 
the  internationaUsm  of 
cultm'e,  the  cosmopol- 
itanism of  commerce 
and  industry,  the  broad 
tolerance  of  ideas — this 
internationalism  was  es- 
sentially right.  There 
will  be  no  peace  on 
earth,  the  wounds  in- 
fiicted  by  the  war  will 
not  heal,  until  this  in- 
ternationalism is  re- 
stored." 

"  Does  this  imply  that 
j^ou  oppose   the  forma- 
tion of  small  nations?" 
Hie  interviewer  asked. 

"Not  in  the  least,"  he  replied.  "Internationalism  as  I  con- 
ceive it  implies  a  rational  relationship  between  countries,  a  sane 
union  and  understanding  between  nations,  mutual  cooperation, 
mutual  advancement  without  interference  with  a  country's 
customs  or  inner  life." 

"And  how  would  you  proceed  to  bring  back  this  internation- 
alism that  existed  prior  to  1914?" 

"Here,"  he  said,  "is  where  science,  scientists,  and  especially 
the  scientists  of  America,  can  be  of  great  service  to  himaanity. 
Scientists,  and  the  scientists  of  America  in  the  first  place,  must 
be  pioneers  in  this  work  of  restoring  internationalism. 

"America  is  already  in  advance  of  all  other  nations  in  the 
matter  of  internationalism.  It  has  what  might  be  called  an 
international   'psyche.'     The   extent   of   America's   leaning    to 
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CORWECT  linMllCATION  OF  YOUR  PLANT 


How  tons  are  lost  yearly  through  want  of  the  right  oil 
-—in  the  right  place 


THE  cost  of  coal  compels  a 
closer  study  of  the  direct 
relation  between  coal  consump- 
tion and  plant  lubrication. 

Lubricating  oils  reduce  friction. 

The  correct  oil  will  reduce 
more  friction  than  an  incorrect  oil. 

Reduced  friction  means  saving 
of  horse  power. 

Saving  of  horse  power   means 
saving  of  coal. 

Our  experience  shows  that  the 
steady  loss  of  one  horse  power 
equals  an  annual  loss  of  three 
tons  of  coal — often  much  more. 
Suppose  through  incorrect  lubrica- 
tion loo  h.p.  is  stead- 
ily and  unnecessarily 
lost.  The  year  ends. 
The  treasurer  unwit- 
tingly signs  checks  for 


300  or  more  tons  of  coal  unneces- 
sarily wasted — a  tidy  sum. 

Lubrication  in  many  plants  is 
slighted.  The  assumption  is  that 
"most  any  good  oil  will  do." 

But  last  year's  easy  business 
conditions  have  changed.  Com- 
petition is  keen  again.  The  execu- 
tive realizes  that  he  cannot  afford 
to  waste  power  or  buy  extra  tons 
of  coal  which  add  to  the  year's  costs. 

We  have  repeatedly  shown 
power  users  how  to  conserve 
created  and  transmitted  power 
through  scientific  lubrication. 
Every  horse  power  saved  means 
lower  production  costs.  If 
you  are  interested  in 
such  economy,  we 
suggest  that  you  write 
today  to  our  nearest 
Branch. 


Lubricating  Oils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  service 


For  Lower 
Production  Costs 

Steam  Cylinders 

Gargoyle  Steam  Cylinder  Oils  minimize 
power  losses  and  undue  wear  in  steam  cylin- 
ders the  world  over.  No  other  sream  cylinder 
oils  are  so  widely  endorsed  by  engine  builders. 
The  well-known  Gargoyle  Cylinder  Oil 
600  W  and  several  other  Gargoyle  Lubricants 
are  specially  manufactured  for  cylinder  and 
valve  lubrication  to  meet  conditions  in  all  types 
of  Steam  Engines,  Steam  Pumps,  Steam- 
driven  Compressors,  Locomotives,  etc. 

Turbines 

A  worry  of  every  turbine  operator  is 
sludge.  Gargoyle  D.T.E.  Oils  are  manu- 
factured and  especially  treated  to  meet  the 
exacting  requirements  of  turbine  lubrication. 
These  oils  separate  readily  from  moisture  and 
impurities  and  thus  provide  remarkable  free- 
dom from  sludge. 

Internal  Combustion  Engines 

The  severe  lubricating  requirements  of  ga» 
engines,  Diesel  engines  and  oil  engines  are 
scientifically  met  by  Gargoyle  D.T.E.  Oils. 

Compressors  and  Vacuum  Pumps 

Correct  lubrication  is  of  unusual  impor- 
tance in  compressor  work.  Carbon  in  the 
air  cylinder  has  sometimes  caused  explosion. 
Gargoyle  D.T.E.  Oil  Heavy  Medium  is 
made  especially  to  minimize  carbonization. 
It  is  correct  for  air  or  gas  oppressors  and 
vacuum  pumps. 

Bearings 

A  wide  range  of  Gargoyle  Bearing  Oils 
is  provided  to  meet  all  specific  operating 
conditions  of  engines  and  machines  involving 
sire,  speed,  pressure,  temperature  and  lubri- 
cating methods. 

*       *        * 

THROUGH  our  nearest  branch  or 
distributor,  we  shall  be  glad ,  to  assist 
you  in  selecting  the  correct  Gargoyle  Lubri- 
cants for  use  throughout  your  entire  plant. 
Stocks  are  carried  in  principal  cities  through- 
out the  country. 


Domestic  Branches: 


New   York  (Main  Office) 

Pittsburgh 
Minneapolis 
Des  Moines 
Detroit 


Indianapolis 

Philadelphia 

Chicago 

Boston 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 
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internationalism  Avas  shown  ])y  the  initial  success  of  Wilson's 
ideas  pf  internationalism,  the  popular  acclaim  witli  wliich  they 
jnet  from  the  American  people.         ^ 

r  "That  Wilson  failed  to  carry  out  Ms  ideas  is  beside  the  point. 
jThe  enthusiasm  with  which  the  preaching  of  these  ideas  b\- 
■  Wilson  was  received  shows  the  state  of  mind  of  the  American 
public.  It  shows  it  to  be  internationally  inclined.  American 
scientists  should  be  among  the  tirst  to  attemi)t  to  develop  these 
ideas  of  internationalism  and  to  help  carry  them  forward.  For 
the  world,  and  that  means  America  also,  needs  a  return  to 
international  friendship.  The  work  of  peace  can  not  go  forward 
in  your  own  country,  in  any  country,  so  long  as  your  Govern- 
ment or  anj'  Government  is  uneasy  about  its  international  rela- 
tions. Suspicion  and  bitterness  are  not  a  good  soil  for  progress. 
They  should  vanish.  The  intellectuals  should  be  among  the 
first  to  cast  them  oif." 

There  are  two  men  in  Germany  to-day  who  are  traditionallj' 
inaccessible  to  newspaper  men,  Mr.  Tobinkin  notes.  One  is 
the  financier,  Hugo  Stinnes.  The  other  is  Einstein.  We  are 
told: 

Einstein  has  been  greatly  abused  by  a  section  of  the  German 
press,  and  he  therefore  shuns  publicity.  He  lives  in  a  quiet  sec- 
tion of  Berlin  on  the  top  floor  of  a  fairly  up-to-date  apartment- 
house.  His  study  consists  of  a  reception-room,  or  rather  a  con- 
ference-room, and  of  his  private  w'orkroom.  The  walls  of  the  ' 
cpnference-room  are  lined  with  books  of  a  general  chan-icter. 
The"  large  number  of  English  books  is  especially  noticeable, 
ifhere  is  an  edition  de  luxe  of  Dickens  in  English  and  a  costly 
^akespeare  edition  in  German.  Alongside  of  Shakespeare 
stands  Goethe  in  a  similarly  luxurioiis  edition.  Einstein  is  an 
ainiirer  of  both  Goethe  and  Schiller'  and  has  the  busts  of  the 
two  poets  prominently  displayed. 

I  Adjoining  the  conference-room  is  a,  large  music-room.  When 
lije  is  not  in  his  study,  Mrs.  Einstein  itold  me,  her  husband  is  in 
the  music-room.  Music  and  cigars  are  the  scientist's  only  re- 
laxations. The  number  of  cigars  he  smokes  is  controlled  by 
Mrs.  Einstein  for  his  health's  sake,  but  there  is  no  control  over 
t^ie  amount  of  time  he  chooses  to  spend  at  the  piano  or  with  his 
violin,  for  he  plays  both  instruments  well. 

I  His  workroou)  is  exceedingly  simple.  There  is  a  telescope 
ii^  it.  The  windows  give  an  exceptionally  good  view  of  the 
sky.  There  an^  also  a  number  of  gh^bes  arid  various  metal 
representations  of  the  solar  system.  There  are  two  engravings 
of  Newton  on  the  w^alls.  They  are  the  only  pictures  in  the 
room.  The  tabh*  he  works  at  is  simple  and  rather  small.  There 
is  a,  small  typewriter,  which  is  uschI  by  his  secretary.  Einstein 
hias-a  large  correspondence,  receiving  on  an  average  sixty  letters 
a;  day.  .  '  ' 

;  He  was  i)acing  up  and  down  the  room  as  1  entered  his  study. 
He  was  drest  in  a  pair  of  worn-out  trousers  and  a  sweater-coat. 
If  he  had  a  collai"  on,  the  collar  was  very  unobtrusive,  for  1 
c^n  riot  recall  having  seen  it.  He  was  at  W(n-k.  His  hair  was 
disheveled  and  his  eye  had  a  roAiug  look.  His  wife  told  me 
that  When  the  jjrofessor  is  seized  by  a  ])n)blem  the  f.act  becomes 
known  to  her  h.\'  tliis  jjcculiar  wandering  look  whicli  couk's 
i^ito  liis  eyes  and  })\'  his  fe\erish  pacing  up  and  down  the  room. 
At  such  times,  she  said,  tJie  professor  is  never  disturbed.  His 
food  is  brought  to  him  in  his  workroom.  Sonu'times  this  mode 
oj"  li\Tng  lasts  for  three  or  four  days  at  a  time.  It  is  when  th(^ 
professor  rejoins  liis  family  at  the  table  that  the\'  know  that  his 
l)eriod  of  intense  concentration,  and  abstraction,  is  over. 

After  such  a  period  of  concentration.  Einstein  often  rests  him- 
self by  rt^ading  fiction.  He  is  f(jnd  of  n-ading  Dostoyefsky. 
He  walks  a  lot  through  the  parks,  and  in  the  summer  often 
goes  out  with  his  family  in  the  fields.  But  he  is  never  asked  by 
his  wdfe  or  children  to  go  for  a  walk.  It  is  he  who  has  to  do 
the  asking,  and  when  he  asks  them  for  a  walk  they  know  that 
his  mind  is  relieved  of  work.  His  hours  of  work  are  indefinite. 
lie  sometimes  struggles  through  a  whole  niglit  with  a  ])i"oblem 
and  goes  to  bed  only  late  in  the  morning. 

Dr.  Einstein  asked  wliether  he  could  not  see  a  cojn-  of  my 
interview  with  him  befon^  it  was  ]}rinte(l.  I  told  him  that  1 
would  not  write  the  interview  until  after  my  return  to  Americ^a. 

"In  that  event,"  he  said,  "Avlien  you  write  it,  be  sure  not  to 
omit  to  state  that  I  am  a  couAiiiced  pacifist,  that  1  believe 
that  the  world  has  had  enough  of  war.  Some  sort  of  an  inter- 
national agreement  must  be  reached  among  nations  preventing 
the  recurrence  of  another  war,  as  another  war  will  ruin  our 
civilization  completely.  Continental  civilization,  Eur<)])ean  civ- 
ilization, has  be(ai  badly  danuiged  and  set  back  b\'  this  war, 
but  the  loss  is  not  irrei)aral>le.  Another  war  may  prove  fatal 
to  Earope."  -"-" 

The  New  York  ll'o/W  extends  a  welcome,  and  hearty  congratu- 
lati()ns,  in  the  following  editorial: 


It  is  not  in\ndious  to  say  that  of  the  many  distinguished 
A'isitors  frq^m  a])road  recently  arriving  in  New  York  the  one 
inspiring  the  most  spontaneous  popular  demonstration  at  the 
pier  is  not  a  gi'eat  general  or  statesman  but  a  plain  man  of 
science — Dr.  Albert  Einstein,  who  comes  with  prominent  .Jews 
in  aid  of  the  Zionist  movement. 

Plain,  that  is,  as  respects  his  unaffected  personalitjs  but  a 
scnentific  investigator  who  has  progressed  into  a  higher  sphere 
of  speculative  thought  unfathomable  to  the  ordinary  intelli- 
gence. What  he  has  to  exhibit  is  not  a  new  play  or  a  new  theory 
of  life  but  a  new  hypothesis  of  the  celestial  mechanism,  involv- 
ing a  radically  altered  conception  of  time  and  space  and  the 
size  of  the  universe. 

It  is  something  when  New  York  turns  out  to  honor  a  stranger 
bringing  gifts  of  this  recondite  character.  Perhaps  bj'  the  time 
he  is  ready  to  return  the  public  will  be  glibly  discussing  the 
Einstein  theory  of  relativity,  whether  or  not  it  proves  capable 
of  understanding  it.  But  behind  the  outward  demonstration 
there  is  discernible  a  sincere  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  phys- 
icist who,  amid  the  turmoil  of  war  and  the  distractions  of  ma- 
terial interests,  has  kept  his  mind  fixt  on  the  star  of  pure  science 
and  has  mounted  to  the  heights  with  Newton  and  the  other 
great  leaders  of  scientific  thought. 


THE    "GOVERNMENt   GUESSER"    WHO 

PRIES    INTO   THE   FUTURE 

FOR   UNCLE   SAM 


T] 
: 


^HEY  CALL  HIM  AN  "AQTUARY,"  l)ut  it  is  as  a 
sort  of  official  giiesser  to  the  government  departments, 
especially  to  the  Treasury  Department,  that  Joseph  S. 
McCoy  flourishes  at  Washington.  He  tells  how  national  pros- 
peri  tj'  is  heading  by  observing  whether  men  smoke  all  or  part 
(^  their  cigarets,  and  how^  much  income  tax  will  accrue  to  the 
Government  in  case  a  1  per  cent,  return  is  made  on  everything 
'that  anybody  sells  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  these 
United  States.  Some  of  lus  previous  guesses,  which  are  all  of 
them  founded  on  a  comliination  of  observation,  clever  deduc- 
tion, and  statistics,  have  worked  out  amazingly  well.  Just  now, 
it  may  be  addf^d,  he  guesses  '"there  are  ten  j'ears  of  good  times 
ahead."  William  Atherton  Du  Puy  writes  of  him  in  the  Seattle 
I  imes: 

Those  x\\sX,  hard-headed,  money-raising  committees  of  Con- 
gress make  constant  use  of  Uncle  Sam's  official  guesser.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  calls  hiiu  in  when  he  gets  to  worry- 
ing about  whether  he  will  be  able  to  pay  the  bills.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  once  borroA\ed  him  for  three  years  and  returned 
him  as  good  as  new. 

1  had  heard  stories  of  his  Avouderful  prognostications,  of  the 
iiit<41ectual  nuts  he  had  cracked  for  Congress,  so  I  went  to 
learn  how  he  worked.  I  found  liim  in  a  room  at  the  Treasury 
De])artment,  where  he  lias  the  title  of  actuary.  Before  him 
was  a  desk  ])ile<l  high  with  dust-accumulating  papers. 

The  telephone  bell  rang  as  I  entered  and  a  conversation  about 
like  this  ensued: 

"Hello!  Hello!  Is  this  Mr.  McCoy?  Finance  Committee 
of  the  Senate  speaking.  Mr.  McCoy,  are  conditions  getting  bet- 
ter  or  worse — financially,  I  mean?  Not  locally,  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  whole  United  States?" 

"Just  a  minute,"  said  Mr.  McCoy. 

He  reached  into  the  great  pile  of  unassembled  papers  on  his 
desk  and  })rought  out  a  slieet.  He  got  the  one  he  wanted  the 
first  time.     He  ran  his  finger  down  a  column  of  figures. 

"Times  are  getting  harder,"  he  said.  "They  have  been 
steadily  tightening  uj)  U>r  more  than  a  year.     Good-by." 

"That  is. just  what  I  Avant^-d  to  ask  you  about,"  I  told  him. 
"How  do  you  know  they  are  tightening  up?" 

"The  cigaret  is  the  pulse  of  ])rosperity,"  he  told  me.  "I 
can  tell  how  the  nation  goes  l)y  the  quantity  of  cigarets  it 
smokes.  I  have  before  me  the  latest  schedule  showing  the  ta.x 
moue.A'  coming  in  from  cigaret  sales.  The  report  shows  that  one 
year  ago  the  cigaret  tax  was  $14,;:507,000  a  month.  The  latest 
figures  show  that  that  tax  has  fallen  to  $10,763,000.  The  de- 
cline has  been  quite  steady  through  the  year.  Things  have 
been  steadily  tightening  up." 

"That  h)oks  Atry  simple,"  1  said;  "but  why  select  cigarets 
instead  of  cigars,  and  how  do  we  know  that  your  conclusions 
are  correct?" 

"It  is  an  interesting  fact,"  he  replied,  "that  cigan  respond 
to  the  times  hardly  at  all.  They  tell  us  almost  notlung  as  to 
financial  conditions.     Look  at  these  figures,   for  instance.     In 
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CLEAN 
FLOORS 

Save  HZ^OOO  aYear 

for  One  Concern 


One  textile  mill  found  that  clkan 
FLOORS  maintained  with  the  use  of 
Finnell  scrubbing  equipment  saved 
$12,000  «  j'^«r  in  zvages  alone.  Be- 
sides this,  numerous  other  econo- 
mies resulted.  There  was  less  waste 
of  material,  less  soilage  of  merchan- 
dise and  greater  productivity  due  to 
the  improved  morale  of  employees. 

One  Chicago  department  store 
has  been  saving  $6000  a  year  on  an 
investment  of  S3000  in  equipment. 

One  St.  Louis  office  building  has 
been  saving  $3000  a  year  on  an  in- 
vestment of  SI 800. 

One  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  saved 
$452.76  annually  on  an  investment 
of  S450. 

Thousands  of  other  institutions, 
including   factories,  mills,  office 


buildings,  stoies,  hotels,  hospitals, 
public  buildings,  etc.,  are  saving 
thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars 
a  year  on  investments  ranging  from 
a  few  hundred  dollars  up. 

Some  of  these  concerns  have  been 
steady  users  of  the  Finnell  System 
of  Power  Scrubbing  for  twelve 
years.  Several  ha\e  worn  out  their 
first  equipm.ent  and  \\:\\t  purchased 
new  machines.  The  Finnell  System 
has  long  ago  passed  the  experi- 
mental stage.  It  is  a  permanent, 
necessary  part  of  building  main- 
tenance. 

Finnell  equipment  is  made  in 
sizes  to  fit  all  needs.  Prices  are 
convenient  for  any  purchaser.  Re- 
quests for  information  are  welcome 
and  imply  no  obligation.  JFrite 
our  Chicago  offices  for  particulars. 


AMERICAN  SCRUBBING  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Finola  Scouring  Powder 
General  Offices:   184  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  "Factories:   Hannibal,  Mo. 
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November,  1919,  the  cigar  tax  was  $4,708,000.  In  November, 
1920,  it  was  $4,763,000 — an  actual  increase.  One  can  run 
through  the  records  of  the  Treasury  Dei)artment  during  the 
tluetuating  times  of  the  past  and  see  that  cigarets  give  the 
proper  indication  and  tliat  cigars  throw  little  hght  on  the 
subject. 

"A  statistician  is  usually  a  machine,  is  automatic,  is  without 
a  soul,  knows  nothing  of  human  beings.  He  is  capable  of  deal- 
ing only  with  the  past.  He  who  would  interpret  figures  into 
human  terms,  he  who  would  use  them  as  a  glass  tlu-ough  which 
to  read  the  future,  must  know  the  hearts  of  men. 

"Take  cigarets,  for  instance.  Cigarets  are  frivolous  tilings. 
They  are  smoked  by  the  masses.  When  the  masses  are  flusli 
they  buy  them  freely,  pass  them  around,  are  prone  to  take  a 
puff  or  two  and  throw  one  away.  When  times  begin  to  tighten 
up  these  people  feel  the  pinch  first.  They  tighten  up.  They 
smoke  'em  till  they  burn  their  fingers.  The  tax  figures  imme- 
diately show  this. 

"Cigars,  on  the  contrary,  are  smoked  by  people  who  do  not 
feel  the  early  fluctuations,  who  do  not  have  to  change  their  per- 
sonal habits  with  them.  Thej^  have  enough  monej^  to  buy  their 
smokes  through  the  didl  ])eriod.  They  are  not  a  barometer  of 
the  times. 

"Chewing  tobacco  and  smoking  tobacco  respond  with  cig- 
arets. The  figures  on  these  may  be  used  as  a  cheek  on  those 
for  cigarets.  It  is  alway.s  well  to  find  two  ways  to  figure  a 
propo.sition  that  one  may  check  the  other.  In  November,  1919, 
we  collected  $5,000,000  from  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco. 
In  November,  1920,  we  got  .$3,000,000. 

There  is  another  check  that  tends  to  make  this  indicator 
more  reliable,  according  to  Mr.  McCoy: 

In  November,  1919,  we  collected  $40,000  in  taxes  from  the 
sale  of  cigaret  papers.  Would  you  think  that  much  money 
came  from  so  small  an  item?  In  November,  1920,  we  collected 
$73,000  from  them.  The  sale  of  cigaret  papers,  you  see,  had 
almost  douljled.  More  people  were  rolling  their  own.  We  make 
out  quite  a  complete  case  of  cigarets." 

Joseph  S.  JMcCoy  chuckled  like  a  good-natured  Santa  Claus 
at  his  own  deductions.  He  had  a  good  deal  of  that  avoirdu- 
pois that  lends  itself  to  humor  and  human  kindliness.  He 
admitted  that  his  job  of  actiiarj'  started  out  to  be  Uttle  more 
than  that  of  arranging  tables  of  figures.  Then  he  had  begun 
to  use  them  as  a  basis  for  prophecy.  He  had  made  good. 
Congress  had  perfoi'med  the  very  unusual  feat  of  recognizing 
service  and  rewarding  it.  His  salary  had  been  raised  to  $4,000 
a  year.  Had  he  stuck  to  the  line  in  Avhich  he  was  college- 
trained,  engineering,  he  would  imdoubtedlj'  have  done  better, 
but  this  job  was  a  lot  of  fun. 

"Congi-ess  has  got  to  know  how  it  can  get  about  $5,000,- 
000,000  next  year,"  ]Mr.  INlcCoy  said,  "so  I  am  asked  a  question 
like  this:  If  Congn^ss  should  place  a  tax  of  1  per  cent,  on  .sales 
of  all  kinds,  liow  much  money  would  it  bring  in?  There  is  a 
task  of  looking  into  the  future.  I  got  the  answer  on  the  back 
of  an  envelop  in  about  two  minutes. 

"There  are  no  figures  to  show  the  money  taken  in  over  the 
retail  counters  of  the  nation  in  a  jear.  Your  ftatisticiau  could 
not  compile  enough  of  them  to  form  a  reliable  basis  from  which 
to  figure  in  a  year.  It  is  always  better  and  simpler  to  get  down 
to  fundamentals  where  there  is  but  one  item  to  consider. 

"So,  I  said  to  myself,  how  much  do  the  American  people 
earn  in  a  j'ear?  Roughly  speaking,  they  si)end  all  they  earn. 
If  we  can  get  at  what  they  take  in  we  can  make  a  bit  of  an 
allowance  for  savings  and  set  the  balance  down  for  the  amount 
they  are  going  to  spend. 

"Next  year  is  to  be  a  normal  year  in  earning,  l)etter  than 
before  the  war,  but  nothing  like  1919.  There  are  40,000,000 
people  in  the  United  States  who  earn  monej'.  There  was  one 
man  last  year  who  took  in  more  tlian  $5,000,000,  two  who  got 
$4,000,00(),  four  Avho  got  $3,000,000,  eleven  who  got  .$2,000,000, 
and  fifty  who  i)iled  up  a  million  eacli.  At  the  same  time  there 
were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  negroes  in  the  South  who  did 
not  do  much  better  than  $100  for  the  whole  year.  My  impres- 
i-io-i  is  that  $1,200  is  about  the  average  figure  for  each  of  the  40,- 
OOO.OOO  earners. 

"  They  would  earn  $4S,000,000.0tM).  If  they  spent  it  all  and  the 
GovernnuMit  collected  1  per  cent,  it  would  get  .$480,000,000. 
Allowing  $30,000,0(K)  for  savings,  Ave  would  still  have  $450,- 
000,000.  If  the  Government  wants  to  try  this  new  scheme 
of  taxation,  that  is  about  what  nuiy  be  expected  of  it." 

"How  about  past  performances?"  the  interviewer  asked. 
"Have  you  been  hitting  the  mark  pretty  regularly?"  Mr. 
McC^oy  cited  some  cases: 

"Well,  tluTe  was  the  excess-war-j)rofits  tax  which  we  col- 
lected first  in  1918.  We  had  never  had  a  tax  like  this  and  had 
nothing  to  go  by.  1  had  to  estimate  the  number  of  producers 
of  war-materials,  their  cost  of   production,  their  labor  charge. 


all  the  detail  of  their  business.     It  was  a  ncAv  and  changing 
thing  and  I  was  taking  a  year  in  the  future. 

"I  studied  all  the  figures  available,  sensed  the  futiu'e,  made 
an  estimate.  I  told  Congress  that  it  would  get,  in  1918,  $2,- 
500,000,000  from  this  source.  It  was  the  greatest  sum  of  money 
it  had  ever  started  out  to  collect.  It  was  two  years  before  the 
figures  were  all  in.  They  showed  that  we  had  collected  $2,- 
505,000,000.  It  was  a  closer  estimate  than  if  an  architect  had 
said  a  house  would  cost  $8,000  and  it  had  cost  $8,020, 

"But  before  Congress  knew  how  close  I  had  come  in  this 
ease  it  had  given  me  another  and  bigger  problem.  It  was 
arranging  for  a  new  and  stupendous  income  tax  for  1918.  It 
wanted  to  know  how  much  money  it  would  drag  in.  I  did  the 
best  I  could  toward  finding  out  what  folks  were  going  to  earn 
in  that  historic  year,  figuring  how  much  of  it  the  Government 
A\'ould  take  away  from  them  imder  the  proposed  law,  and  boldly 
wrote  down  the  figure,  .$4,700,w()0,000.  Three  months  ago  the 
returns  showed  that  the  returns  were  half  a  billion  under  my 
figure.  Certain  members  of  Congress  were  inclined  to  joke  me 
on  my  overestimate.  But  right  now  the  Treasury  Department 
is  raking  over  these  1918  returns  and  is  collecting  $30,000,000 
a  month  in  ari-ears.  It  is  quite  probable  that  they  wiU  bring 
the  returns  up  to  my  figure." 

"These  figures,"  I  protested,  "are  rather  too  staggering  for 
the  lay  mind  to  appreciate.  Do  you  get  anj^  light  on  the  silly 
things  of  every-day  life?" 

"Well,"  he  said,  "the  girls  are  using  more  powder  and  paint 
all  the  time.  The  tax  on  cosmetics  shows  that.  Furs  are  not 
nearly  so  fashionable  this  year  as  last.  The  returns  from  the 
fur  tax  have  run  down  from  $2,000,000  a  month  to  $1,200,000. 
I  could  have  told  them  in  advance  that-  the  fur  sale  in  Quebec 
would  be  a  failure. 

"I  can  also  give  you  a  measure  of  commercial  honesty  that 
wiU  be  rather  shocking  to  you.  When  you  pay  yom*  tax  on 
your  soft  drink  at  the  soda  fountain  it  is  more  likelj'  to  go  to 
the  enrichment  of  the  proprietor  than  the  Government. 

"Of  course.  Congress  is  somewhat  to  blame  for  making  a  law 
that  did  not  guard  against  dishonesty.  It  provided  for  the 
payment  of  the  penny  tax  at  the  time  the  drink  was  bought. 
You  can't  put  a  revenue-stamp  on  a  soft  drink  thus  consumed. 
So  you  pay  the  penny  to  the  soda-fountain  clerk  and  he  puts 
it  into  a  cigar-box  sitting  there  for  the  purpose. 

"When  the  day  is  over  the  proprietor  of  the  store  takes  the 
cigar-box  back  in  his  quiet  little  wicker  cage  Avith  nobody 
around  and  empties  it.  Nobody  knows  whether  or  not  he  sends 
all  those  pennies  to  the  Government.  He  is  subjected  to  the 
temptation  to  put  a  handful  of  them  into  his  own  bag  every 
night.  If  he  took  three-fourths  of  them  nobody  Avould  ever 
know.  The  Government  is  so  big  and  rich  it  would  never  miss 
them.     Besides,  the  money  would  be  wasted,  he  tells  himself. 

"The  Government  does  not  get  half  the  pennies  that  go  into 
the  cigar-box.  How  do  we  know?  There  are  two  or  three 
ways  to  get  at  the  facts.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  occasional 
honest  men.  They  turn  in  the  full  amount.  We  know  that 
similar  stores  should  turn  in  similar  amounts.  When  they 
don't  there  is  something  crooked.  Figuring  from  the  honest 
stores,  we  know  how  much  money  a  given  city  or  the  nation 
should  yield  from  this  tax.  We  don't  get  half  that  amount. 
■  "Then  there  is  the  requirement  that  a  revenue-stamp  should 
be  placed  on  proprietary  medicines  and  luxur\'  articles  sold  in 
drug-stores.  The  money  for  the  stamp  is  collected  and  the 
stamp  is  put  on  at  the  time  of  sale. 

"This  tax  is  a  failure  because  of  an  entirely  different  human 
weakness.  The  drug-clerk  makes  many  sales  in  a  day.  Putting 
on  this  stamp  is  a  troublesome  chore.  The  purchaser  does  not 
know  whether  the  article  bought  is  axable  or  not.  So  the 
clerk  neglects  to  collect  the  tax  or  put  on  the  stamp.  He  does 
not  profit  by  forgetting.  He  just  saves  himself  trouble.  It  is 
another  of  those  laws  that  are  not  properly  enforceable  because 
it  does  not  pro])erly  gage  the  human  element  and  the  conditions 
under  which  it  operates.  If  I  am  a  good  prophet  I  will  warn 
the  committees  of  Congress  Avhen  they  ask  me  what  may  be 
expected  of  such  a  law.  That  part  of  my  work  has  little  bearing 
on  statistics. 

"Motion-picture  producers  say  the  business  is  in  its  infancy, 
and  a  prominent  scenario  writer  says  it  is  in  the  flapper  stage. 
Certaiidy  it  is  still  growing,  because  last  year  it  yielded  in  rev- 
enues to  the  Government  $7,000,000  a  month  and  now  it  is 
yielding  $8,000,000.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  seat  tax  on  regular  theaters  is  bringing  in  less  money 
this  year  than  last,  which  proves  that  fewer  of  tliem  are  running. 
We  are  now  collecting  nearly  twice  as  much  tax  from  near-beers 
as  we  were  last  year,  which  shows  that  this  is  a  growing  business. 
The  luxury  tax  on  silk  stockings  and  other  fancy  articles  is  still 
greater  than  it  was  last  year,  despite  decreasing  prosperity. 

"And  let  me  assure  you  of  this,"  he  concluded.  "There  are 
ten  years  of  good  times  ahead." 
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The 
Principle 


Gets  Every 
Ounce  of  Power 
Out  of  Gasoline 


Every  motorist  has  noticed  that  his  car 
has  more  power  and  runs  smoother  on  a 
damp  day  than  at  any  other  time.  This 
is  due  to  the  moisture  which  is  drawn 
into  the  motor. 

Water  (H2O)  under  certain  conditions 
decomposes  into  its  gases — hydrogen 
and  oxygen. 

In  the  case  above  described  the  hydrogen 
gas  burns,  increasing  the  power,  while 
the  oxygen  gas  not  only  aids  combustion 
but  unites  with  the  carbon  in  the  gaso- 
line vapor,  passes  off  through  the  exhaust 
as  a  gas  and  keeps  the  spark  plugs  clean. 
The  small  amount  of  moisture  on  a 
damp  day  or  cool  evening  helps — 
but  the  Automatic  Steam  Carburetor  is 


How  the 
Automatic 
Does  It 

guaranteed  to  increase  the  mileage  you  get 
from  your  gasoline  and  also  to  minimize 
all  carbon  deposits.  The  usual  saving 
in  gasoline  is  from  20%  to  40%.  It  is  a 
scientific  little  device,  used  in  connec- 
tion with  your  gasoline  carburetor,  that 
should  be  placed  on  every  automobile, 
truck  or  tractor. 

The  Automatic  Steam  Carburetor  manu- 
factures live,  hot  steam,  which  is  in- 
jected into  the  gasoline  manifold,  in  the 
proper  proportion  for  every  speed, 
automatically. 

It  has  received  the  endorsement  of  many 
universities,  government  officials,  busi- 
ness institutions  and  motor  experts,  in 
addition  to  thousands  of  car  owners. 


Automatic  Steam  Carburetor  Co.,  Mfrs. 


Auto  Owners:  If  you  can- 
not get  one  irom  your  dealer, 
write  us  and  we  will  sec  that 
you  are  supplied. 

Dealers:  \ye  help  you  make 
sale;-"  by  referring  inquiries 
from  advertising  to  our 
agents.  Write  or  wire  for  ex- 
clusive agency  in  your  locality. 


1241  Michigan  Avenue 

"Its  Automatic  Action 
Guarantees  Satisfaction" 


Chicago,  Illinois 


\'ou  cannot  afford  to 
be  without  one  on  your 
car.  Write  today  for 
lliistratcd  folder  giv- 
ing description  and  re- 
sults of  official  tests  on 
many    makes    of    cars. 
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T  TOME  COMFORT  de- 
'^  *  peiids  very  much  upon 
electricity.  Extra  outlets  for 
lamps,  fans,  heaters,  and 
other  appliances,  are  always 
welcome.  Any  socket  will 
^ive  you  light  and  power  if  a 
HUBBELL 

TeTap 

is  used.  The  two  Te-Slots  on  the 
bide  take  the  parallel  or  tandem 
blades  of  any  standard  plug  cap. 
Just  push  them  into  the  slots, 
and  a  strong,  even  contact  is 
assured. 

Send  us  your  name  and  address 
.•ind  we  will  send  j"ou  a  copy  of 
"What  is  the  Hubbell  Te-Tap- 
Tenr'"  It  contains  10  practical 
suggestions  for  getting  the  most 
comfort  out  of  your  electrical 
equipment    without   re-wiring. 

And  ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  tlie 
Uubbell  Te-Taps. 

HARVEY  HUBBELLiHc 

E  LECTR I  CAL^^^SPECI  ALTI ES 

BRIDGEPORT  (HIIR^EU)  CONN.  U.S.A. 

TT 


////  Standard  Plugs  -  Caps 
Fit  HUBBELL  TeTaps 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE 

WALLACE  AS  A   "REAL 

DIRT  FARMER" 

TTENRY  C,  WALLACE,  President 
-■■  ^  Harding's  new  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, "is,  first  of  all,  one  of  the  <iirt 
fanners  about  which  so  much  was  said  in 
the  recent  campaign."  So  says  W.  E. 
Sherlock,  who  knows  the  SecT-etarj'  well 
enough  to  call  him  "Henry"  in  .f^ld  print, 
in  a  recent  number  of  The  Farmer's 
Dispatch,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Secretary 
Wallace  was  raised  on  an  Iowa  farm,  says 
Mr.  Sherlock,  and  he  now  owns  and  oper- 
ates a  number  of  real  du-t  farms.  For  five 
years  after  attairung  his  majority,  we  read — 

He  farmed  320  acres  of  'Adair  County's 
rolling  prairie.  He  did  just  what  every 
other  young  farmer  starting  in  life  does. 
He  plowed  the  ground,  sowed  the  grain, 
fed  the  hogs,  milked  the  cows,  and  on 
Saturdays  drove  over  to  Greenfield  to  do 
the  week's  trading.  Each  year  he  marketed 
several  hundred  hogs,  cattle,  and  horses. 

That  was  in  1887  to  1892,  when  corn 
sold  for  1.5  cents  a  bushel,  if  it  sold  at  all; 
and  hogs  brought  .^2.75  a  hundred,  if  the 
farmer  could  find  a  buyer.  It  was  then  and 
there  that  Secretary  Wallace  first  learned 
that  conditions  can  become  critical  even 
for  the  farmer.  All  around  him  farmers 
were  working  themselves  into  prematixre 
graves,  with  the  close  of  each  year  fiiuliug 
them  no  better  ofi",  financially,  than  the 
3'ear  before.  It  is  no  wonder  he  is  distrest 
now  when  he  analyzes  the  situation  con- 
fronting the  American  farmer  of  to-day. 

He  can  see  the*  imjust  difference  in 
price  between  what  the  farmer  gets  for  his 
products  and  Avhat  those  products  sell 
for  after  they  pass  out  of  his  hands.  With 
the  bread  in  68  cents'  worth  of  wlu>at 
selling  for  %ZS)\  and  with  wool  selling  for 
15  cents  a  i)ound  while  yarn  brings  $4.(50, 
he  naturally  feels  there  is  much  to  be  done 
by  the  next  Administration  to  equalize 
this  great  difference.  And  he  learned  what 
that  difference  really  means  down  in 
Adair  County  back  in  1887. 

But  Henry  C.  Wallace  is  not  only  a  dirt 
farmer;  he  is  a  scientific;  fanner  as  well. 
In  189.3  he  sold  his  farm  equi])ineiit  and 
entered  the  Iowa  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege at  Ames.  When  he  graduated  h(^  was 
made  assistant  i)rofessor  of  dairying  and 
ser\ed  in  this  capacity  for  three  years 
under  .James  Wilson,  who  later  became 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  AlcKinley, 
Roosevelt,  and  Taft. 

About  this  time  his  father.  Uncle  Henry 
Wallace,  and  his  brother,  .John  P.  Wallace, 
started  ll'«//«ct.s'  Fdrnicr  in  Des  IMoines. 
Hemy  C.  could  see  in  it  a  ])ossibility  to  do 
more  good  for  the  farmer.  He  resigned  his 
professorship  in  Ames  and  became  manag- 
ing editor  of  the  new  journalistic  venture. 

With  his  father's  ability  as  an  orator 
and  lecturer;  his  brother  .John's  promotion 
ability,  and,  al)ove  all,  his  own  knciwledge 
of  farm  conditions,  his  business  sagacity 
and  clearness  as  an  editorial  writer, 
Wulldces'  Fanner  in  a  few  short  Acars  was 
paying  nice  dividends  and  was  considered 
one  of  the  foremost  axithentic  farm  journals 
of  the  country.  It  has  ever  since  held  this 
enviable  position. 

Then,  too,  Jleiuy  C.  Wallace  is  a 
deep  stutleiit   of  economies,   especialh'   the 


part    the   farmer    pla\'s    in    the    economic 
problems  of  these  perilous  times. 

"Who  can  read  the  following  editorials 
from  his  paper  without  feehng  the  gi'eat 
heart-throbs  in  the  breast  of  this  noble 
Scotchman  and  at  the  same  time  realizing 
his  keen  knowledge  of  economics?"  asks 
Mr.  Sherlock,  and  quotes: 

"The  farmer;"  writes  he,  "has  always 
experienced  difficidty  when  he  has  tried 
to  deal  in  national  and  international 
matters.  He  has  had  no  one  who  has  been 
studying  these  matters  deeply,  no  one  who 
has  accumulated  facts  and  figures  upon 
which  to  base  sound  conclusions,  and  who 
could  take  these  facts  and  figures  before 
Congressional  committees  and  reason  out 
th-e  matter  with  them  and  convince  them 
ol  '^the  soundness  of  the  reasoning.  The 
fanner  has  had  no  one  sufficiently  trained 
and  skilled  in  economics  to  meet  on  an 
equal  footing  the  highly  trained  men  em- 
ployed by  other  interests." 

Then  again:  "When  the  farmer  is  hurt 
he  complains.  If  he  thinks  the  hurt 
can  be  cured  by  legislation — and  always 
there  is  the  temptation  to  thirds  that — he 
appoints  committees  to  appear  before 
Congress  and  iirge  that  something  be  done. 
These  committees  are  composed .  of  good 
men,  who  know  in  a  general  way  what  they 
want,  but  Who  are  not  sure  of  what  ought 
to  be  done  to  get  what  they  want,  and 
who  have  not  been  able  to  fortify  them- 
selves with  weU-worked-out  statistics.  This 
lack  of  research  work  puts  them  at  a 
decided  disadvantage.  Consequently,  such 
connnittees  often  fail  and  are  put  off 
without  getting  any  real  reUef,  or  accept 
legislation  Avliich  ai)parently  gives  relief, 
but  which,  in  fact,  is  worth  little." 

"Who  is  this  man  Wallace?"  asks  the 
writer.     "  Let  me  sum  him  up  " : 

We  say  that  Jerry  Rusk  and  J.  Sterling 
Morion  were  the  foremost  economists  of 
th(  ir  day.  This  man  Wallace  is  their 
equal.  "Tama  .iim"  Wilson  was  a  learned, 
]n'actical  lariiicr.  This  man  WaDace  is 
his  equal  in  this  respect.  Secretary 
Houston  was  a  scientist.  This  man 
WaUace  is  not  a  whit  his  inferior.  Edmn 
T.  Meredith  is  a  publicist  and  U  business 
man.  This  man  Wallace  is  all  of  these. 
Pick  out  the  outstanding  trhit  in  each  of 
our  i)ast  Secretarii's  of  Agriculture  and  you 
will  find  it'  fully  developed  in  Hem-y  C. 
Wallace.  He  is  the  stun  total  of  the  best 
in  all  of  these  gi-eat  men. 

He  and  his  good  wife  are  home-lovers. 
They  have  raised  a  family  that  is  justly 
their  pride  and  that  every  one  in  Des 
Aloines  considers  it  an  honor  to  know. 

I  remember  asking  Heiu-y  once  what  he 
(considered  the  best  I'ule  for  raising  a 
family.  His  eyes  twinkh'd  from  under 
their  shaggy  red  brows  (there,  I  have 
told  it,  Ilem-y  is  red-headed)  as  he  said: 
"Well,  ISlrs.  Wallace  knoAvs  more  about 
raising  a  family  right  than  I  do — she  raised 
oin-s;  but  I  would  say  next  to  a  good 
mother,  take  God  and  good  books  into 
the  .scheme." 

IMrs.  Wallace  was  an  orphan  girl.  She 
was  raised  by  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  G. 
Wilson,  a  ]M(!thodist  divine  of  Ottumwa, 
Iowa. 

As  nearly  every  one  knows,  Uncle  Heiu-y 
TNallace,  Henry  C.'s  father,  was  a  Presby- 
terian preacher  before  he  became  a  farmer 
and  farm  journahst.  It  can  be  seen  that 
the  raising  of  the  Henry  C.  Wallace  famdy 
would  include  a  liberal  amount  of  religious 
training. 
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Like  this? 


Or  like  this? 


\  yack-Rockland  Lake  Road, 

New  York,  "Tarvia-X" 

I'enetralion,  io0. 


It  is  estimated 
that  the  farmers  alone 
lose  $300,000,000  yearly 
in  marketing  crops,  because 
of  roads  like  this 


How  Did  Your  Roads 
Come  Through  the  Winter? 


•     i 


THE  annual  Spring  thaw  is  the  "Water- 
loo" of  thousands  of  miles  of  road 
throughout  the  country.  For  weeks  in  the 
Spring,  when  the  frost  is  coming  out  of  the 
ground,  they  are  swamps  of  sodden  mud — 
often  impassable — always  hard  going. 

To  spend  money  year  after  year  on  unim- 
proved roads,  is  to  send  good  money  after 
bad.  For,  at  best,  such  roads  are  hopelessly 
inadequate    for    present-day    traffic. 

Look  at  the  Tarvia  road  at  the  right.  Isn't 
that  the  sort  of  road  you  need.^  A  road  that 
is  dustless,  mudless,  frost-proof  and  traffic- 
proof  365  days  in  the  year? 

Good  roads  like  that  are  not  expensive. 
They  are  within  the  reach  of  every  com- 
munity- 


Let  us  send  you  facts,  figures  and  pictures: 
of  some  Tarvia  roads  near  you — roads  that 
have  come  through  the  freezes  and  thaws^  j 
the  rains  and  the  snows  of  winter,  smooth  J 
and  hrm — all  ready  for  the  heavy  summer ; 
traffic.  I 

Tarvia  is  a  coal-tar  preparation  for  use  in  : 
building   new   roads   and   repairing  old   ones. 
It  reinforces  the  road   surface  and   makes  it 
not   only   dustless   and    mudless,    but   water- 
j)roof,  frost-proof  and  automobile-proof. 

Where  the  existing  macadam  or  gravel  road 
can  be  used  as  a  base,  the  cost  of  a  traffic- 
proof  Tarvia  top  is  extremely  low. 

I II  i(  St  rated  booklets  descriptive  of  the  various 
Tarvia  treatuunits  free  on  request. 


Preseri/es  Roads-Pret/ents  Dust 


t'** 


Special  Service  Department 

In  order  to  briiix  the  facts  before  ta.xpayers  as  well  as  road 

authorities,  The  Karrett  Company  hasorKanized  a  Special 

Service  Department,  which  keeps  up  to  tlie  minnle  on  all 

road    nrohlems.     If  you   will   write  to  the  nearest   office 

rexardinK      road     conditions     or 

problems    in    your   vicinity,  the 

matter   will    have    the   I'rompt 

attention    of    experienced    cn- 

nineers.      This    service    is 

free   for    (he  asking.      If    you 

want      BETTER      ROADS 

and      LOWER      TAXES,      ^    . 

this      deijartiiient      ca  n  "^ 

nreatl.\-  assist  you.  ,     ^^^jCjc' 
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Detroit  New  Orleans  Birmingham       Kansas  City 

Sail  Lake  City  Seattle  Peoria  Atlanta 
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The  firm  wiU  never  miss  it 

Could  this  happen  in  your  own  stock  room  ? 

Ed  Stacy  (of  course  that  isn't  his  real  name)  was  only  getting  thirty -five  a 
week,  but  he  bought  a  little  car  and  then  a  bigger  one,  and  after  a  while  he  began 
talking  about  his  house  and  inviting  the  boys  over  for  a  game  once  a  week. 

Ed  had  been  chief  stockkeeper  for  several  years  in  a  well  known  automobile 
accessory  house  located  in  the  middle  west.  Everybody  liked  him  and  it  hadn't 
occurred  to  the  general  manager  to  try  to  check  up  the  reason  why  purchases  of 
parts  in  one  or  two  lines  sometimes  seemed  heavier  than  was  called  for,  and  the 
parts  account  was  getting  to  represent  a  good  many  thousand  dollars. 


»♦ 


When  it  came  to  a  show  down,  Ed  was 
given  an  extended  vacation  and  it  was 
decided  to  put  in  some  sort  of  a  stockkeeping 
system. 

About  this  time  a  Burroughs  salesman 
came  around  and  learning  the  condition  of 
affairs,  offered  to  show,  with  the  aid  of  a  Bur- 
roughs Bookkeeping  Machine,  how  they  could 
keep  a  daily  balance  on  all  the  parts  and  ac- 
cessories in  stock,  the  items  and  values  in 
detail  on  separate  sheets  in  a  loose  leaf 
ledger  and  the  totals  of  all  carried  on  a 
control  sheet. 

The  outcome  of  the  matter  was  that  a 
Burroughs  machine  was  purchased  and  a 
simple  method  of  stockkeeping  applied  that 
put  an  end  to  the  troubles  in  the  stock  room. 

Their  Burroughs  (a  Commercial  Book- 
keeping Machine)  gives  an  accurate  check 
at  all  times  on  the  stockkeeper;  it  gives 
proof  and  constant  balances  on  all  items  of 
stock,  makes  it  easy  to  carry  a  perpetual  in- 
ventory that  can  be  checked  up  at  frequent 
intervals,  shows  what  is  on  order  and  places 
responsibility  for  all  deliveries. 

Minimum  stock  requirements  are  estab- 
lished for  each  item,  which  prevents  an 
over-stock  of  any  part.  Also  annoyance  of 
customers  is  avoided  as  no  promises  are  made 
to  ship  parts  that  later  are  found  to  be  out  of 


stock.  Thus  the  machine  makes  it  possible 
to  give  better  service  to  customers  than  ever 
was  the  case  before. 

This  concern  was  so  well  pleased  with  the 
operation  of  the  system  that  the  manager 
has  recommended  the  system  and  equipment 
to  his  friends  with  the  result  that  fifteen  of 
these  have  already  bought  Burroughs  Ma- 
chines and  installed  the  same  system. 

Your  stock  record  problem  is  probably  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  given  here,  but  Burroughs 
accuracy,  speed  and  the  daily  check  on  every 
item  in  stock  can  be  applied  to  your  work  just 
as  easily  as  it  has  been  done  in  hundreds  of  other 
businesses.  Just  get  in  touch  with  the  nearest 
Burroughs  oflBce  and  let  them  show  you  how  a 
Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Machine  will  help  you 
to  keep  accurate  records  in  your  stock  room. 

The  A  B  G  of  Business 

Besides  Bookkeeping  Machines,  the  Bur- 
roughs Adding  Machine  Company  manu- 
factures Adding  and  Calculating  Machines 
of  many  styles  and  sizes  among  which  can 
be  found  a  machine  that  will  fit  the  need  of 
any  business,  large  or  small.  Talk  it  over 
with  your  banker  (who  knows  the  value  of 
figure  records)  or  call  up  a  Burroughs  rep- 
resentative and  let  him  help  you  with  your 
accounting  problems. 


Adding  —  Bookkeeping  —  Calculating 


Machines 
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Machines 
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The  Pipe 
And  Easy  Chair 


In  almost  every  home,  there's  one  place 
sacred  to  the  head  of  the  house  where  he 
is  accustomed  to  settle  down  and  take  his 
comfort. 

There  is  a  big,  comfortable  chair — a 
Morris  chair,  or  some  sort  of  an  uphol- 
stered, shaped-to-his-figure  seat  such  as  used 
to  be  called  an  easy  chair. 

It's  usually  lodged  near  the  fireplace. 

At  any  rate,  it's  always  stationed  at  just 
about  the  most  comfortable  spot  in  the 
house. 

And  right  near  at  hand  you  inevitably 
find — what? 

Pipes  and  tobacco,  don't  )'ou? 

Men  are  likely  to  be  just  as  comfort- 
loving  as  they  are  hard-working. 

They  know  that  rest  is  necessary  to 
renew  their  powers.  They  know  that  after 
a  pipeful  and  a  short  rest  in  the  old  easy 
chair,  their  minds  work  more  clearly;  they 
can  think  things  out  that  baffled  thein  no 
little  during  the  pressure  and  confusion  of 
the  day.  And  so — theA'  take  their  comfort, 
wisely  take  it. 

And  so — his  pipe  and 
tobacco  have  become 
tickets  of  admission  to 
a  man's  comfort  as 
nothing  before  or  since. 

The  i)ipe  and  easy 
chair  are  necessarv.  So 
is  one  other  thing. 

A  man  must  have  the 
kind  of  tobacco  that 
absoluteh'  suits  his 
taste. 

If  you  happen  to 
lack  this,  it  ma>-  be 
Kdgeworth. 

^'ou  be  judge   and 
jury    and    allow     us 
to   submit    our  case. 
There   will    be    no 
appeal  from  your  judgment. 

Simply  write  down  on  a  postcard  your 
name  and  address  together  with  that  of 
the  local  dealer  supplying  your  smoking 
needs.  By  the  next  mail  we'll  send  to  you 
postpaid  generous  samples  of  Edgeworth 
Tobacco  in  both  forms — Plug  Slice  and 
Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  is  pressed  into 
cakes,  then  cut  by  sharp  knives  into  very 
thin,  moist  slices.  Rub  a  slice  between  the 
hands.     It  makes  an  average  pipeload. 

Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  is  ready  to 
pour  right  into  >()ur  {)ipe.  It  j)acks  nicely, 
and  burns  freel>-  to  the  ven,-  bottom  of 
your  pipe,  getting  better  and  better. 

When  the  mail  brings  EdgeVorth  to  }ou 
give  one  of  your  pipes  a  thorough  going 
over  and  load  it  to  the  brim  with  Edge- 
worth.  Drop  into  the  little  old  easy  chair, 
stretch  out,  letting  your  feet  rest  high  or 
low,  and  light  up.  Putif-puff-puff — now  >ou 
know  whether  or  not  P2dgeworth  is  the  pipe 
tobacco  absolutely  suited  to  your  taste. 

It  is  either  the  pipe  tobacco  you  have 
been  hoping  to  find  or  it  isn't.  You'll  be 
able  to  decide  that  with  your  first  pipeful. 

For  the  free  samples  upon  which  we  re- 
quest your  judgment,  address  Larus  tc 
Brother  Company,  5  South  21st  Street, 
Richmond,  Va. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants — If  your 
j.)bber  cannot  sui^jily  you  with  Edgeworth, 
Larus  &  Brother  Company  will  gladly  sencl 
you  prepaid  by  parcel  post  a  <  ne-  or  two- 
dozen  carton  of  any  size  of  Plug  Slice  or 
Ready-Rubbed  for  the  same  jH-ice  you 
would  pay  tlie  joblxr. 


[ 


BIRDS  -  BEASTS  -  AND  -  TREES 


LIONS  DON'T  LIKE  TO  BE  PHOTOGRAPHED 


*'  A  GOOD  ehance  for  lions,"  the 
■^~*'  game-ranger  said,  but  he  warned 
the  photographer  that  he  w^ould  have  to 
"flatfoot  it,"  us  a  mule  would  be  killed  by 
the  tsetse  fly.  An  additional  consideration 
was  the  fact  that  there  would  be  no  chance 
of  getting  water  for  tliree  days.  "You 
photographers  can't  afford  to  frighten  the 
game  by  shooting,"  he  added,  "otherwise  I 
would  not  tell  you  the  good  places."  So 
the  camera-man,  Mr.  John  T.  Coolidge, 
Jr.,  put  twenty  native  porters  on  the  train, 
and    they    clattered    through    the   African 


their   efforts   to   photograph    the   king   of 
beasts.     He  says: 

Near  a  thorn  hiding-place  which  I  had 
built  at  a  salt-lick,  some  lions  pulled  down 
a  zebra  one  evening  a  few  yards  from  the 
blind  and  spent  the  night  devouring  it. 
An  hour  before  sunrise  I  was  on  my  way 
to  the  lick,  accompanied  by  Karanja,  a 
Kikuj'u,  bearing  a  cinematograph,  both  of 
us  unaware  of  what  had  happened  earlier 
in  the  night.  The  lions  were  in  a  hollow 
concealed  from  us  by  a  small  ridge.  Sud- 
denly, when  I  reached  the  crest,  a  whiff  of 
eaiTion  reached  me,  causing  me  to  stop 
short,  as  I  was  quite  unarmed  and  not  anx- 


,^w 
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t'liurtesy  of  "  SLTibiier's  Majja/.ine, ' '  New   \ori.. 


A    TKAUIC    DANCK. 


Witli  awkward  kicks  and  blows,  the  giraffe  tried  to  protect  its  baby  from  the  lioness.     The  lioness 
was  routed,  but  the  young  giraffe  was  so  injured  by  its  mother's  hoofs  that  it  had  to  be  killed. 


plains  of  the  Athi  district.  "Do  j'ou  ex- 
pect to  find  lions'  Well,  I  have  spent  four 
years  here  without  a  glimpse  of  one,"  said 
one  of  his  fellow  travelers.  But  half  an 
hour  later  he  was  suddenly  told  that  he'd 
better  take  a  look  out  the  window.  Not 
a  hundred  yards  from  the  slow-moving  train 
was  the  sight  of  a  lifetime.  A  cow  giraffe 
was  standing  over  her  calf,  making  clumsy 
forward  kicks  at  a  lioness  that  crouched 
on  the  ground  menacingly-,  waiting  its 
chance  to  seize  the  baby.  The  lioness  was 
too  agile  to  be  caught  by  the  hoofs,  but  the 
I)oor  little  calf  was  not  so  lucky — the  blows 
meant  for  its  protection  sometimes  fell  on  it. 
Mr.  Coolidge  jumped  off  the  train  \vith  his 
camera,  but  frightened  the  lioness,  and  it 
slunk  off  into  the  long  grass  before  a  pic- 
lure  could  be  taken.  The  calf  was  suffer- 
ing from  a  broken  leg  and  scratches  on  the 
head  and  neck,  so  he  thought  best  to  put  it 
out  of  its  pain  Avith  his  six-shooter.  The 
party,  after  much  discomfort,  finally 
reached  the  lion  haunts  that  were  their 
destination,  and  the  writer  in  Scribncrs 
Magazine   (New  York,   Ai)ril)    tells  about 


ious  to  intrude  upon  lions  without  a  rifle. 
Immediately  there  followed  some  angry, 
deep  grunts  and  low  rumbling  growls  in 
front,  and  I  distinguished  in  the  dusk,  not 
twenty  yards  away,  five  lions  on  the  car- 
cass of  a  zebra,  eying  us  mth  jaws  hanging 
oi)en  and  ears  pricked  forward,  their  heads 
cock(>d  slightly  to  one  side  and  their  five 
tails  lashing  l)ack  and  forth. 

The  situation  was  extremely  awkward, 
as  to  have  turned  and  run  would  have  been 
the  surest  way  to  encourage  an  attack. 
Karanja  was  as  much  at  his  ease  as  if  the 
lions  had  been  so  many  rabbits,  thanks  to 
an  um-easoning  confidence  which  natives 
have  in  a  white  man's  abiUtj'  to  save  them 
from  any  emergency.  He  sauntered  lei- 
sin-ely  up  until  he  was  abreast  of  me,  con- 
templating the  troop  of  lions  with  an  ex- 
pression of  the  utmost  scorn.  Perhaps  this 
had  its  effect  in  dispersing  them,  for  ani- 
mals have  remarkable  intuition  in  discov- 
ering whether  or  not  a  man  is  afraid,  and 
are  encouraged  to  attack  a  wa\ering  or 
retreating  adversary,  whereas  they  prefer 
to  avoid  an  encounter  Avith  one  Avho  shows 
no  fear  of  them.  At  last,  after  finding  that 
their  threatening  grunts  failed  to  move  us 
from  the  spot,  they  began  to  stare  with  less 
determination,  glancing  occasionally  over 
their  shoulders,  as  if  contemplating  retreat, 
until  at  last  a  young  lioness  turned  slowly 


HOT  without  Fire 


COLD  without  Ice 


Would  you  have  hot  refreshment  for  lunch, 
hot  nourishment  for  the  kiddies  away  at  school, 
hot  soup,  hot  beans,  or  other  hot  food  for  your 
outing — without  fire? 

Would  you  have  a  sparkling  cool  julep  or 
frappe  convenient  for  yourself  or  guests;  a 
dewy  drink  ready  and  waiting  when  you 
want  it;  any  time,  anywhere — without  chip- 
ping ice  ? 

With  an  Icy-Hot  you  can.  Through  this  im- 
proved vacuum  container,  solid  or  fluid  foods, 
liquids  or  iced  beverages,  can  be  kept  for  hours 
at  any  temperature  you  like  —  cold  72  hours; 
hot  for  24. 

Consider  what  this  means — soups,  broths, 
cereals,  macaroni  and  cheese — any  number  of 
foods  can  be  made  at  vour  convenience,  and 
served  deliciously  hot  hours  later.  Ices,  or  fruit 
drinks  and  other  beverages  with  a  few  chips  of 
ice  added,  will  keep  cool  and  refreshing  as  long 
as  you  like. 

Can  you  imagine  anything  of  more  convenience 


for  the  housewife,  the  hostess,  the  person  who 
carries  lunch,  the  sick  room,  the  outdoor  man? 

Every  home  should  have  at  least  two  or  three 
Icy-Hots  —  they're  obtainable  at  almost  any 
store  in  a  great  variety  of  styles  and  sizes  as 
bottles,  food  jars,  coffee  and  chocolate  pots, 
jug  sets,  carafes,  lunch  kits  and  auto  restaurants. 

Send  for  these  booklets 

How  to  make  delicious  drinks  and  appetizing 
Icy-Hot  dishes  is  suggested  in  our  free  book- 
lets. Our  catalog,  too,  shows  many  other  uses 
of  Icy-  Hots  in  the  home.  Write  for  your  copies. 


Science  Made 

In  the  late  igth  ceritury  Sir 
James  Dewar  and  M.  D'Ar- 
sonval  made  the  discovery 
that  foods  and  fluids  could 
be  kept  hot  or  cold  in  vacu  um 
containers — but  their  bottles 
were    practical    only    for 


This  Discovery 

scientific  purposes.  In  igo8 
the  devehopment  of  the  first 
Icy-Hot  transformed  thesa 
originals  iulo  an  everyday 
household  utility.  Icy-IIots 
are  now  in  use  in  every 
country,    the    world    over. 


The  Icy-Hot  Bottle  Company,  J^6  Sctofid  ii,trcet,  Cnicinnutiy  Ohio 

ICY-HOT 


VACUUM   PRODUCTS 


Every  Icy-Hot  is  tliermomc- 
ter  tested  before  shipment.  It 
'  must  keep  water  steaming  hot 
24  hours  or  icy  cold  three 
days,  regardless  of  outside 
temperature. 


With  an  Icy-Hot  pot,  cocoa  or 
chocolate  can  be  prepared  for 
breakfast  the  evening  before — or 
in  the  morning  for  afternoon 
luncheon. 


Th's  is  a  particularly  convenient 
all-purpose  Icy-Hot.  Made  in  pint 
and  quart  sizes,  suitable  for  both 
home  and  outing  use. 


<:y)fCcide  in  ^America 


Kitchen  of  the 

Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

Portland,  Ore.,  Equipped  with 

"Wear-Ever" 

Aluminum  Cooking  Utensils 

The  Pacific  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company  is  an  important  unit 
in  the  world-famous  Bell  Telephone 
Company's  system. 

This  great  organization  believes  in  giving 
the  utmost  consideration  to  the  welfare  of  its 
employees  so  that  they  will  enjoy  their  asso- 
ciation with  the  company  and  find  their  sur- 
roundings pleasant  and  conducive  to  health. 


We  believe  that  the  types  of  organi- 
zations adopting  "Wear-Ever"  as 
their  kitchen  equipment  inake  it  un- 
necessary to  comment  on  the  merit 
of  these  modern  utensils. 

The  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Co. 

New  Kensington,  Pa. 


WEAR-EVER 
ALUMINUM 


^^ 


TRADE  MARK 

MADE  IN  U.  S.  A. 
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ai'ouud  and  paced  off  thi-ough  the  grass,  to 
be  followed  by  the  other  four  at  a  slow 
gallop. 

On  another  occasion  the  photographer 
was  climbing  a  rocky  kopje  with  Karanja. 
They  made  no  noise,  as  the  native  was 
barefoot  and  Mr.  Coolidge  wore  sneakers. 
Karanja,  who  was  a  few  paces  ahead,  sud- 
denly became  interested  in  something  on 
the  ground  in  front  of  him.  He  turned, 
his  eyes  spai-kling  and  his  mouth  wide  open, 
and  whispei'ed,  "Lions!"  and— 

Sure  enough,  there  were  three  lionesses 
asleep  in  a  depression  between  the  rocks, 
onlj^  ten  yards  from  Karanja  and  fifteen 
yards  ahead  of  me.  Again  no  rifle!  But 
this  was  not  so  alarming,  in  broad  daylight, 
as  before. 

I  came  up  to  Karanja  and  attempted  to 
set  up  the  cinematograph  which  he  carried. 
This  made  an  accidental  grating  sound  as 
the  tripod  slipt  against  a  rock,  and  we 
heard  the  familiar  rumbling  grunt  of  a 
startled  Hon.  One  of  the  lionesses  was  on 
her  feet,  looking  up,  -with  nose  ■WTinkled 
and  fangs  bared.  The  two  others  awoke 
like  a  flash  and  leapt  up,  dropping  their 
jaws  and  swinging  their  tails  exactly  like 
the  troop  of  five  in  the  dark.  They  hesi- 
tated for  a  few  seconds,  then  quickly 
trotted  down  the  farther  side  of  the  hill. 
To  our  astonishment  a  male  lion  suddenly 
galloped  into  the  open  from  behind  a  high 
rock,  stopping  short  when  he  discovered  us 
at  the  exact  spot  where  the  lionesses  had 
been  sleeping.  Pausing  only  long  enough 
to  take  a  quick  look  at  us  and  growl  angrily, 
he  turned  away,  sprang  from  rock  to  rock, 
and  disappeared  down  the  hillside. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  the  lions 
behind  the  steep  rock,  waking  up  one  by 
one  and  appearing  in  front  of  the  men,  and 
then  making  off  after  the  others.  Includ- 
ing three  cubs,  there  were  eleven  in  all. 
The  discovery  of  this  troop  was  rare  luck, 
and  ]Mr.  Coolidge  hoped  to  take  a  flash- 
light picture  by  hiding  near  a  kill.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  zebra  was  shot  and  placed  near 
a  clump  of  thorn-bushes  where  a  small 
stockade  was  built.  The  door  of  the  stock- 
ade was  a  small  opening  close  to  the  ground 
and  could  be  closed  bj'  wedging  into  it  a 
tapering  thorn  branch.  The  beasts  were 
allowed  to  feast  undisturbed  for  two  nights, 
and  on  the  third  two  cameras  were  set, 
controlled  by  wires  running  to  the  stock- 
ade. Some  jackals  and  a  hyena  visited  the 
carcass,  and  at  last,  after  the  moon  set, 
Mr.  Coolidge  could  see  through  a  loophole 
the  hazy  form  of  a  lioness  stop  at  the  kill, 
and,  he  saj^s: 

A  pull  at  the  wire  produced  a  blinding 
flash  and  detonation  from  outside,  followed 
liy  the  sound  of  the  astonished  lioness  gal- 
loping away,  tennfied,  and  momentarily 
l)linded  by  the  glare  of  light.  This  was 
obviously  the  safest  moment  to  venture 
out  into  the  dark  to  reset  the  cameras. 
Before  an  hour  had  passed,  I  was  startled 
to  hear  a  bone  crunch  in  front  of  the 
stockade.  Bang  went  the  flash,  and  off 
galloped  a  pair  of  lions.  Unluckily,  in  my 
huny  to  get  back  to  safetj',  I  had  set  the 
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cameras  so  earelevssly  that  tio  exposures  were 
made. 

For  some  reason  Avhieh  was  n(>ver  flrar 
to  me,  the  tracker  did  not  warn  me  when 
I  crawled  out  the  (hior  a  second  time  to 
get  the  cameras  ready  ftn*  another  i)icture 
that  he  had  discovered  a  lion  crouchinsi:  on 
the  ground  sixty  feet  from  us.  1  felt  much 
more  at  ease  this  time,  having  veiitured 
out  before  without  disaster.  One  of  the 
cameras  was  directly  under  the  stockade, 
and  the  other  ahout  twenty  feet  from  it, 
in  the  direction  of  the  lion.  WIumi  the 
first  was  made  ready  for  another  picture*, 
I  groped  my  way  to  the  second,  quite  un- 
aware that  a  lion  was  watching  ni(>  only 
forty  feet  away,  as  his  footi^-ints  ))n)\(»(l  in 
the  morning. 

What  followed  took  i>lac(>  so  quickly  that 
I  would  hardly  know  now  what  had  hap- 
pened had  not  tho  tracks  told  the  story 
afterward.  I  remember  hearing  a  soul- 
harrowing  half-roar,  half-grunt,  and  find- 
ing myself  not  at  the  camera  bnt  safe  in- 
side the  thorns,  ramming  a  branch  into  the 
doorway  to  block  it,  with  a  large  bump  on 
my  head  where  I  had  hit  a  stone  while 
di^'ing  into  the  opening. 

I  still  held  the  cordite  rifle,  but  how  I 
ever  got  through  the  tiny  door  ^^^th  it  I 
can  not  imagine. 


THAT  BAD   INFANT,  BHALOO, 
THE  BEAR  CUB 

^'T^HALOO  had  no  sense  of  decenej', 
-'— '  no  conscience  worth  talking  about, 
no  sense  of  propriety,  and,  in  fact,  there 
was  very  little  about  him  which,  in  poUte 
society,  we  consider  essential."  With  these 
hard  words  the  bear  cub's  master  intro- 
duces him  to  fame,  but  softens  the  indict- 
ment by  adding  that  one  thing  Bhaloo  did 
have,  in  a  very  high  stage  of  development, 
and  that  quality  carried  him  through 
life — a  wonderful  sense  of  humor.  Had 
he  been  allowed  to  roam  the  Himalayan 
forests,  he  would  have  been  the  grotesque 
comedian  of  his  own  people,  but  he  came 
into  the  keeping  of  a  human  being  early 
in  life,  and  the  woods  were  deprived  of 
much  boisterous  pleasure  in  consequence. 
The  annals  of  the  little  bear  are  ^\Titten 
do'WTi  in  a  book  called  "Companions, 
Feathered,  Furred,  and  Scaled"  (John 
Lane  Company,  New  York),  by  C.  H. 
Donald,  F.Z.S.,  and  the  writer  gives  him 
a  bad  character  from  the  start: 

How  I  first  met  Bhaloo  does  not  much 
matter,  but  the  mother  of  any  bear  is  a 
nasty  thing  to  meet  at  close  quarters.  I 
met  his  mother  at  verj-  close  quarters. 
Either  she  or  I  had  to  die.  I  preferred 
that  she  should.  She  did.  The  poor  or- 
phan thus  came  into  my  possession  and 
showed  his  gratitude  by  nearly  biting  my 
thumb  off  and  scratching  my  face.  That 
first  hour  in  my  care  Bhaloo  did  not  like 
at  all.  He  was  tied  up  fore  and  aft,  and 
there  was  more  rope  than  Bhaloo  to  be  seen 
when  we  arrived  back  in  camp,  but  he 
made  himself  heard  all  right. 

During  the  first  hour  he  did  nothing  but 
bite  his  chain,  turn  somersaults,  get  his  legs 
entangled  in  his  collar,  and  then  swear  at 
the  top  of  his  voice.  I  was  going  to  say 
little  voice,  but  tho  Bhaloo  was  little  his 
voice  was  not.  Even  a  bear  gets  tired  after 
a  bit,  and  this  little  chap  was  no  exception. 
He  finally  collapsed  and  slept  the  sleep  of 
the  unjust.  It  was  late  in  the  evening  when 
he  awoke,  and  I  offered  him  a  saucer  of  milk 


Get  Hoffman  Hot  Water 
as    Easily  as   Light 


Hot  Water !     Instantly ! 

get  all  you  want  when  you  want  it 

No  home  convenience  is  greater,  nothing  is  more 
necessary  than  plenty  of  hot  'water  at  the  exact 
moment  you  need  it.  No  way  of  providing  instant  hot 
water  is  more  dependable,  more  economical  than  this 
heater  with  77  less  parts. 

The  Hoffman  Instantaneous  Automatic  Water  Heater  is 
remarkably  simple  in  design  and  unusually  efficient  in  action. 
Once  installed  you  give  it  little  attention.  It  has  been  made  to 
give  best  results  at  lowest  possible  cost. 

Turn  your  faucet  at  any  time  of  day  or  night  and  a  powerful 
battery  of  bunsen  burners  answers  your  demand  in  a  twinkling. 
Hot  water  flows  instantly.  Close  your  faucet  and  the  gas  is  shut 
off.    On,  off,  it  does  your  bidding. 

Remember  Hoffman's  lack  of  complex  design.  That  is  important. 
Remember  its  certainty  in  action.  But  w^hy  not  get  all  the  facts  by 
sending  the  coupon — now!    It  imposes  no  obligation.   Send  to 

The  Hoffman  Heater  Co. 

::  ::  Lorain,  Ohio 


1327  Oberlin  Ave. 


Branches  in  all  important  centers 


The   Hoffman   Heater    Co.   is    an    independent    organization,    not 
affiliated    with   any   other    heater    company,    paying    no    royalties. 


JlOFFMAl^ 


THE  HOFFMAN  HEATER  CO.  | 

1327  Oberlin  Ave.,  Lorain,  Ohio  ■ 

Please  send  me  your  Hot  Water  Service  book  and  information  about  I 

the  simplified  Hoffman  Heater.  I 

Name I 

I 

Street | 

City Suite I 
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Every  Redwood  Cigar  Box 
a  Natural  Humidor 

Its  insulating  qualities  also  make  Red'wood  ideal 
for  preserving  candy's  freshness  and  fla-vor. 

Your  favorite  cigar,  if  packed  in  a  Redwood  box,  comes  to  you  full-flavored  and  satisfy- 
ing because  it  has  been  insulated  against  heat  and  evaporation  by  the  unusual,  non- 
conductive  properties  of  Redwood.  These  same  qualities  recommend  Redwood  for  safe- 
guarding the  freshness  and  flavor  of  candies,  glace  fruits  and  other  delicacies. 

In  addition  to  its  insulating  qualities  and  pleasing  natural  color  Redwood  is  straight, 
close  grained,  soft  in  texture  and  therefore  easily  worked,  and  subject  to  a  minimum 
of  contraction  and  expansion — whether  from  heat  that  causes  most  woods  to  shrink 
and  warp — or  from  moisture  that  causes  wood  to  swell. 


Redwood 

stands  the 

acid  test 


Redwood  is  used  with  great  success  for 
separators  between  the  metal  plates  in 
storage  batteries.  Its  straight  close  grain 
permits  working  it  to  almost  paper-like 
thinness.  It  is  immune  to  attack  from  acids 
and  will  not  swell  when  wet  nor  warp  or 
shrink  when  dried.  As  a  diaphragm  it  is 
impervious  to  battery  sediment  yet  sufii- 
ciently  porous  for  absorbing  the  electro- 
lite  and  permitting  the  free  passage  of 
current.  Remember  there's  long  life  to  the 
battery  equipped  with  Redwood  separ- 
ators. 

%edwood  "Hens" 

These  davs  the  lowlv  hen  has  no  time  to  set        listed  below. 


on  eggs.  That's  the  incubator's  job.  And 
the  incubator  is  a  better  chick  producer  if 
it  is  made  of  Redwood.  The  exceptional 
insulating  qualities  of  Redwood,  together 
with  its  non-shrinking  joints,  maintain  an 
even  heat  and  protect  the  eggs  against 
sudden  changes  of  temperature.  Its  fire- 
resistant  qualities  make  it  safe.  When  you 
buy  an  incubator,  buy  one  made  of  Red- 
wood— which  leading  incubator  manu- 
facturers have  adopted  as  standard. 

Redwood  for  a  host  of  uses 

Redwood's  fine  texture,  straight,  true 
grain,  its  immunity  to  rot  and  its  fire-re- 
sistant qualities  make 
it  ideal  for  many 
specialty  manufac- 
turing purposes. 
Write  our  Chicago 
office  for  any  or  al 
of    the    data    sheets 


Iht  Pacific  Lumber  Gx 

OF     ILUI  NOIS  

EEPWOOB 


1112  Lumber  Exchange  Building,  Chicago 

New  York  City,  N.  Y.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

THE  PACIFIC  LUMBER  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of  California  Redwood 


Write  Chicago  Address  for 

1.  General  Data  Sheet  on  Red-    5. 
wood;     its     Production     and 
Uses. 

2.  Tanks  and   Vats  for  Water.    6. 
Acid  and  Alkali  Solutions  and 

on. 

3.  Pire    for    Water,    Chemicals 
and  Sewage  Conveying. 

4.  Caskets,  Burial  Boxes,  Cloth-     7, 
ing  Boxes  and  Chests. 


any  or  all  of  the  Redwood  Information  Sheets  listed  below: 


Refrigerators,  Ice  Cream  Cab- 
inets, F'ireless  Cookers,  Brood- 
ers, Incubators,  Beehives,  etc. 
Farm  and  Dairy  Buildings 
and  Equipment,  Silos,  Tanks. 
Pipe,  Outbuildings,  Irrigation 
Flumes,  Drainage  Boxes, 
Greenhouses,  etc. 
Small  Wood  Specialties.  Cigar 
Boxes,  Toys,  Battery  Separa- 


tors, Camera  Stock,  Pattern 
Stock,  etc. 

8.  Furniture,  Piano  Cases,  Talk- 
ing Machines,  Filing  Cases, 
Desks,  etc. 

9.  Railroad  Construction  and 
Equipment. 

10.  Industrial  Building  Materials. 

11.  Residential    Building  Materi- 
als. 
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with  a  spoonful  of  sugar  mixed  in  it. 
Blialoo  gave  it  a  slap  and  sent  it  flying 
down  the  hill  and  then  tried  to  bite  me; 
ungrateful  pig  that  he  was.  I  then  threw 
him  a  ripe  apricot.  He  smelled  it,  made  a 
long  nose,  and  then  turned  his  back  on  it 
and  carried  on  like  a  very  spoiled  child,  yell- 
ing the  hillside  down.  It  took  him  a  long 
time  to  discover  that  the  chain  was  not  a 
pleasant  thing  to  bite  too  frequently,  but 
he  finally  did  find  this  out  and  then  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  ground  and 
began  digging  it  up.  I  tried  him  once 
again  with  milk,  but  in  vain,  so  gave  it  up 
for  the  night.  Bhaloo  had  very  lusty  lungs 
and  made  the  night  hideous  with  his  yells, 
and  every  soul  in  the  compound  wished  him 
elsewhere.  Next  morning  he  was  much 
more  sober,  and  I  found  that  the  much- 
squashed  and  trampled  apricot  had  disap- 
peared and  only  the  seed  remained.  An- 
other saucer  of  milk  was  offered  and  again 
refused — and  not  even  decently  refused — 
but  anyway  it  was  not^sent  flying  down  the 
hill  this  time,  and  that  was  hopeful. 

I  sat  down  beside  him,  just  out  of  reach 
of  his  claws  and  teeth,  and  remained  there 
for  well  over  half  an  hour,  by  which  time 
Bhaloo  gave  up  swearing  and  even  walked 
past  me  without  opening  his  mouth  and 
wabbling  his  nose  at  me.  I  tried  the  milk 
again,  and  he  put  a  very  dirtj'  paw  into  the 
middle  of  it,  then  put  the  paw  on  the 
ground,  and  finally  sucked  it.  He  liked  the 
taste  of  milk  and  dust  very  much.  I  again 
held  out  the  saucer,  very  slowly,  toward 
him. 

He  looked  at  it,  very  nearly  said 
"Thanks"  in  bear  language,  then  changed 
his  mind,  fixt  two  beady  eyes  on  me,  wab- 
bled his  nose,  and  gave  the  saucer  two 
frightful  slaps.  What  lay  on  the  ground 
did  not  resemble  milk  in  the  least.  Bhaloo 
very  deliberately  brought  his  claw  to  his 
nose  and  smelled  it.  The  smell  was  doubt- 
ful but  evidently  good,  so  he  had  another 
try  and  this  time  conveyed  his  dirty  claw  to 
his  mouth  and  licked  it.  He  thought  he 
could  now  trust  his  tongue  on  the  stain  on 
the  ground.  Bhaloo  had  not  learned  that 
"he  who  hesitates  is  lost,"  for,  by  now,  the 
liquid  had  been  absorbed  by  the  earth,  and 
all  that  remained  was  a  dark  stain.  He 
licked  it  and  got  some  mud  into  his  mouth, 
so  just  what  might  have  been  expected  of 
him  happened. 

He  promptly  blamed  me  for  spilling  the 
milk,  w'abbled  his  nose  at  me  twice, 
scratched  up  the  ground,  and  came  straight 
for  me,  using  the  vilest  language  I  had  yet 
heard.  To  assuage  his  A\Tath,  I  sent  for 
more  milk,  and  this  time  only  put  a  little 
into  the  saiicer  and  politely  offered  it  to 
him  again.  Again  he  put  a  dirty  paw  into 
it,  and  once  more  he  sucked  his  paw  and 
then  actually  put  his  tongue  into  the  saucer, 
and,  for  the  first  time,  discovered  that  milk 
and  sugar  was  a  pleasanter  mixture  than 
mud,  milk,  and  sugar.  With  both  paws  in 
the  saucer  he  lapped  up  every  scrap  and 
swore  at  me  loudly  because  I  could  not  see 
the  saucer  to  pour  in  more,  on  account  of  his 
paws.  From  now  on  it  was  plain  sailing, 
and  Bhaloo  and  I  got  better  friends  daily. 
Within  three  days  we  went  out  for  our  first 
walk  with  all  the  dogs.  They  tolerated 
him,  but  did  not  trust  him,  nor  did  I. 

Bhaloo  grew  in  stature  and  also  in  wis- 
dom, we  are  told,  but  it  was  the  wisdom  of 
his  Satanic  Majesty.  By  the  time  he  was 
.siY    months   old  he  had  been  the  ^^Titer's 
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A  new,  iuAivid^iKcX  value 

— in  a  new,  individual  size — 

Perfecto 

Carrying  out  its  promise  to  provide 
at  all  times  the  fullest  possible  value, 
the  General  Cigar  Co.,  Inc.  now  offers 
new  value  in  the  new^'si2,e  Robt. 
Burns  Perfecto.    Priced  at  2  for  25c. 

Perfecto' s  filler  is  full  Havana,  of 
course — especially  selected  Havana 
from  the  finest  Cuban  plantations. 

Robt.  Burns  Perfecto  has  the  full 
Perfecto  shape  that  modern  smokers 
Uke.  There  are  longer  2  for  25c  cigars 
than  Perfecto — hut  not  of  Roht. 
Burns  quality. 

Lose  no  time  in  getting  acquamted 
with  this  new,  individual  size  of  mild 
Robt.  Burns. 

NATIONAL  BRANDS 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Illustrated 

I-iantJ-rubhed  mahogany  finish 
clock  for  desk  or  dresser.  Depend- 
ablelhirlu hnurmovtmenl.  Height 
3  inches  and  width  S  inches. 


New  thin  model;  thirty  hour  con- 
tinuous alarm.  Height  6}i  inches, 
with  plain  hands  and  dial. 


!K.eu)  thin  model;  thirty  hour  con- 
tinuoua  alarm.  Height  6  inches,  with 
artistic  radium  hands  and  dial. 


i^SCahogany  finish  case  with  mahogany 
dial.  Fiadium  hands  and  dial  guarar- 
tced  five  )/ears.  Height  5  inches  and 
width  8  inches. 


BRIGHTEN  up  the  rooms  to  cor- 
respond with  the  new  gladness  out 
of  doors.  Fill  them  with  sunlight,  with 
laughter  and  with  cheer,  for  winter's 
drab  silence  is  broken. 

Put  a  Gilbert  Clock  in  those  silent  rooms. 
It  is  amazing  what  a  new  atmosphere  of 
cheerful  companionship  a  clock  creates — 
like  a  bird-song  in  a  Spring  landscape. 
A  Gilbert  Clock  will  often  change  one's 
whole  feeling  towards  a  room,  giving  it 
an  air  of  "liveableness"  it  never  had 
before. 

For  more  than  a  century  this  Company 
has  been  making  good  clocks  at  Wins  ted 
— clocks  both  silent  and  with  voices. 
There  are  clocks  with  plain  or  radium 
dials,  Cathedral  gongs,  Normandy 
chimes,  and  business-like  alarm  clocks. 

All  are  worthy  products  of  a  group  of 
people  who  have  been  clock  makers  for 
generations. 

William  L.  Gilbert  Clock  Co. 

Winsted,  Conn. 

"Makers  of  good  clocks  since  1807  " 
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regular  companion  for  three  months  and 
had  even  become  a  shikari,  loving  the 
sound  of  a  gun.  He  couldn't  be  trusted 
inside  the  house,  and  had  to  be  chained  up 
during  the  day,  but  after  tea  he  was  al- 
lowed to  join  the  dogs  and  his  master  for  a 
stroll.  His  conduct  on  these  occasions  was 
not  all  that  it  should  be,  and,  says  the 
writer: 

He  was  a  clown  naturally,  and  when  he 
was  quiet,  which  was  very  seldom,  you 
knew  he  was  hatching  some  plot.  Butter 
would  not  melt  in  Bhaloo's  mouth  so  long 
as  your  eyes  were  glued  on  him.  If,  by 
chance,  you  looked  up  the  hiU,  you  were 
brought  back  to  thoughts  of  Bhaloo  very 
rudely  by  finding  a  solid  ursine  form  em- 
bracing you  round  the  leg  and  doing  his 
best  to  land  you  on  your  nose.  It  was 
done  and  over  in  a  second,  for  the  moment 
he  had  given  you  a  good  start,  away  he 
would  go  down  the  road  and  tackle  the 
first  unfortunate  dog  he  came  across.  If 
the  dog  happened  to  be  looking,  Bhaloo 
would  pass  on  to  the  next.  Having  got  the 
animal  firmly  by  the  hindquarters  he  would 
look  around  at  you  as  much  as  to  say, 
' '  This  is  the  brute  who  tripped  you  up,  and 
I  have  got  him  for  you." 

Bhaloo  and  Nicholas,  a  large  St.  Ber- 
nard, were  real  pals.  Nicholas  had  a.  tail 
that  wagged,  and  anything  that  Wa,gged 
was  a  joy  to  Bhaloo.  He  would  take  up 
his  position  behind  Nicholas  and  stand  up 
on  his  hind  legs,  never  a  very  safe  position 
for  him.  When  the  tail  passed  him,  Bhaloo 
had  a  shot  at  it,  and  if  he  missed  it  he  took 
one,  very  unsteady  step  forward  and 
waited  for  the  next  wag  to  bring  the  tail 
back  again.  It  came,  of  course,  but  Bhaloo 
had  forgotten  that  he  had  taken  a  step 
forward.  The  slap  did  not  meet  the  tail 
as  had  been  intended,  but  the  tail  met  him 
across  the  face,  upsetting  his  balance. 
Bhaloo  would  then  put  his  head  on  one 
side,  with  his  paws  up  to  avoid  the  tail 
smiting  him  again.  This  attitude  was  gen- 
erally too  much  for  Rosie,  a  very  wiry  and 
active  Uttle  spaniel.  With  one  bound  she 
would  descend  on  him  from  the  rear,  catch 
him  by  the  ear  and  roll  him  over  on  to  his 
back.  Putting  himself  into  an  upright 
position  from  lyingon  his  back  was  a  labori- 
ous process  for  Bhaloo,  and  by  the  time  it 
was  accomplished  he  had  no  dignity  left. 

Being  A'ery  friendly,  he  was  quite  pre- 
pared to  greet  any  wayfarer  he  met,  and,  if 
not  looking,  even  to  trip  him  up.  No^/ 
and  again  he  would  meet  a  hill  man  with  a 
kilta  (a  basket  which  fits  the  back,  the 
shape  of  a  megaphone,  which  most  hiU  men 
carry),  and  if  the  latter  liked  the  look  of 
Bhaloo  he  would  go  the  length  of  extracting 
a  half-dried  apricot  or  a  bit  of  stale  chu- 
patti  from  his  kilta  and  give  it  to  him.  In 
time  the  bear  came  to  connect  kiltas  with 
food.  This  part  is  quite  comprehensible, 
l)ut  what  devilment  made  him  adopt  the 
tactics  I  am  about  to  explain  I  never  made 
out. 

If  he  saw  a  man  coming  along  in  the  dis- 
tance, Bhaloo  would  find  business  in  a  thick 
bush  or  behind  a  rock  and  so  be  left  behind. 
As  the  man  approached  his  hiding-place  he 
would  be  confronted  by  a  mighty  "ouf!  ouf !" 
and  find  a  half -grown  bear  standing  in  front 
of  him.  On  such  occasions  even  a  small 
cub  looks  very  big.  The  wretched  man 
would  drop  his  basket  and  fly  down  the 
hill  as  hard  as  he  could  go.     Bhaloo  would 
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watch  him  go,  aud  then  deliberat^^ly  turn 
and  make  for  the  kiltn,  have  the  contents 
out  on  tlie  road  in  no  time,  and  sample  all 
the  edible  things. 

The  undoing  of  Blialoo  came  about  when 
h(>  accompanied  his  nuister  down  to  the 
plains  and  had  his  first  ride  in  a  train.  It 
happened  that  there  was  no  room  for  him 
in  the  brake-van,  and  in  the  two  dog  boxes 
attached  to  the  train  there  were  already 
several  dogs.  So  the  guard  said  Mr.  Don- 
ald had  better  take  the  bear  into  his  car- 
riage, as  there  would  probabl.\-  be  nobody 
else  traveling,  and  accordingly  the  two  took 
possession  of  the  only  tirst-dass  carriage  in 
the  train.  However,  they  were  not  des- 
tined to  travel  alone,  for — 

Shortly  after  two  men  who  had  been 
shooting  in  the  hills  arrived,  but  were  for- 
tunately rather  taken  with  the  bear  and 
made  friends  with  him  at  once.  All  went 
well  until  T^nthin  a  couple  of  minutes  of 
starting  time,  when  a  third  traveler  ap- 
peared on  the  scene.  He  was  verj'  stout 
and  Bhaloo  was  near  the  door.  I  asked  if 
he  had  any  objection,  but  had  not  got  half- 
way through  the  sentence  when  he  replied: 
"Objection,  objection,  objection  to  travel- 
ing with  a  savage  brute  like  that!  I  cer- 
tainly have.  Guard,  GuuaaiTd,  can't  you 
hear?  Remove  this  animal  to  the  dog  box." 
The  guard  arrived  and  hesitatingly  took 
the  end  of  the  chain.  Bhaloo  ])repared  for 
a  game  of  hide-and-seek,  slowlj'  got  on  to 
his  hind  legs  and:  with  one  slap  at  the 
guard,  said  "  Wouf."  The  guard  dropt 
the  chain,  the  very  stout  gentleman's  rosy 
countenance  visiblj'  paled,  and  he  made  a 
hasty  retreat.  A  very  big  "DA"  issued 
from  parched  Ups,  and  the  "M"  was  wafted 
back  on  the  breeze  from  some  distance  off. 
I  next  expected  to  find  the  station-master 
and  the  entire  staff  arrive  and  eject  Bhaloo 
and  master  from  the  carriage,  but  just  then 
the  train  steamed  off,  and  we  saw  a  very 
burly  back  entering  the  next  compartment,  a 
second-class,  while  not  a  soul  in  our  carriage 
could  speak  for  laughing. 

His  two  new  friends  regaled  Bhaloo  with 
fruit,  and  he  had  a  heavenly  time  until  we 
changed  trains  in  Amballa.  The  crowd 
rather  upset  him,  and  when  somebody  trod 
on  his  toe  he  made  himself  both  heard  and 
felt.  We  arrived  at  our  destination  late  in 
the  evening,  and  the  problem  was  what  to 
do  with  the  bear  during  the  night,  as  I  did 
not  like  to  leave  him  chained  outside  on 
account  of  the  number  of  pariah  dogs 
about.  The  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
empty  the  bathroom  of  the  dak-bungalow 
and  put  him  there. 

Bhaloo,  however,  had  his  own  ideas  on 
the  subject,  and  I  was  awakened  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  by  a  teri'ible  commo- 
tion in  the  compound,  and  went  out  to  find 
him  surrounded  by  "pi"  dogs  and  in  a  very 
nasty  temper.  His  first  night  cost  me  Rs. 
5,  as  he  had  pulled  out  all  the  bricks  from 
one  wall  of  the  room  and  let  himself  out. 
He  was  then  tied  up  in  an  empty  stable 
and  the  night  passed  without  further  mis- 
hap. After  breakfast  we  went  for  a  stroll 
into  the  countr^^  but  to  get  out  we  had  to 
pass  a  sweet-stall.  Bhaloo  smelt  sweets  and 
promptly  made  for  them.  The  very  portly 
gentleman  in  charge  objected  and  waved  a 
flj'-flap  at  him,  but  he  had  made  an  en- 
trance and  had  just  begun  to  sample  a 
basket  of  very  yellow-looking  stuff  and  was 
not  easily  to  be  discouraged.  The  portly 
gentleman  then  struck  him,  and  Bhaloo 
jumped  up  hurriedly,  but  in  doing  so  pulled 
over  the  whole  tray,  which  in  turn  dislodged 


Flimsy,  Fla  vory 
Bubble  Grains 


Rioe  grains  puffed  to  8  times 
normal  size.  Toasted  so  they 
taste  like  nut  meats.  Airy,  flaky 
food  confections,  to  be  served 
with  cream  and  sugar,  with 
melted  butter,  or  mixed  with 
fruit. 

The  finest  of  all  the  cereal 
food  delights. 


Add  This  Joy 

To  breakfast — all  your  people  want  it 

Serve    your    morning    cereals    pufFed — either    Wheat    or    Rice. 
Whole  grains  are  thus  made  enticing  and  easy  to  digest. 

In  every  kernel  we  create   100  million  steam  explosions — one 
for  every  food  cell.     Thus  every  food  element  is  fitted  to  feed. 

This  is  Prof.  Anderson's  process.     It  makes  PufFed  Grains  the 
best-cooked  cereals  in  existence. 

It   makes  whole-grain   foods   so   delicious   that   children   don't 
neglect  them. 

It  makes  PufFed  Rice  so  nut-like  that  it  is  used  in  candy  making 
and  as  garnish  on  ice-cream. 

It  makes  whole  wheat  a  tid-bit,  delightful  to  children.     And 

that    is    what    every    mother 
wants. 

PufFed  Wheat  in  milk,  at  any 
hour,  is  the  best  dish  you  can 
serve.  As  a  bedtime  dish  noth- 
ing else  compares. 

Millions  now  enjoy  it. 


Whole  Wheat  Dainties 

Serve  Puffed  Wheat  in  every  bowl  of  milk. 
It  is  whole  wheat  made  wholly   digestible. 


Puffed  Rice 

is  whole  rice  pufFed 


Puffed  Wheat 

whole  grains 
steam  exploded 
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Keeps  Tools 
Like  New 

How  you  admire  a  shining  new  tool — clean,  keen 
and  smooth  working !  How  you  love  to  finger  the 
polished  steel  and  feel  the  keen  edge,  or,  if  it's 
automatic,  to  work  the  ingenious  mechanism! 

3-in-One 


The  Universal 
High  Quality  Oil 


keeps  tools  like  new.  Rubbed  on  the  metal  parts,  it  forms 
a  protective  film  that  defies  moisture,  preventing  unsightly, 
destructive  rust. 

On  the  wooden  parts,  3-in-One  cleans  oflF  all  grease  and 
grime,  preserving  the  wood  and  giving  long  life. 

As  a  tool  lubricant,  3-in-One  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
mechanism,  works  out  caked  grease  and  dirt,  and  stays  in  the 
bearing  to  reduce  friction  and  make  the  work  easier. 

And  on  oil  stones!  My,  how  quickly  3-in-One  produces 
a  perfect  cutting  edge,  keen  and  smooth. 

3-in-One  is  such  a  wonder  for  tools  because  it's  all  pure  oil 
— no  grit,  no  grease.  Nothing  to  injure — everything  to  keep 
tools  looking  and  working  like  new.     Won't  evaporate. 

3-in-One  is  sold  at  all  good  stores  in 
l-oz.,3-oz.  and  8-oz.  bottles;  also  in  3-oz. 
Handy  Oil  Cans  that  won't  upset  and 
spill  on  your  work  bench.  They  also  fit 
in  your  hunting  kit  or  slip  into  your 
pocket.     Try  the  Handy  Oil  Can. 
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another.  The  bunnia  shouted  loudly  and 
.so  did  Bhaloo.  The  dogs,  seven  of  them, 
also  rushed  in. 

Chaos  reigned.  What  with  dogs  hunt- 
ing for  rats  and  bears  hunting  for  sweets, 
the  contents  of  the  sweet-stall  were  soon 
deposited  in  the  street.  Bhaloo  was  pulled 
out  and  tied  up  and  the  portly  gentleman 
made  comparatively  happj'  with  a  small 
note,  and  we  continued  our  walk. 

We  had  gone  about  two  miles  when  an 
ekka  with  four  prospering  traders  in  it,  re- 
turning from  a  timber  auction,  was  seen 
coming  down  the  road.  The  horse  shied 
and  went  off  into  the  ditch  and  the  ekka 
followed.  Not  being  adapted  for  cross- 
country running,  awheel  came  off,  shooting 
the  occupants  not  very  gracefully  on  to 
mother  earth. 

I  helped  to  put  the  ekka  right  side  up, 
apologized  to  the  prosperous  traders,  and 
tipped  the  ekka-wallah.  In  making  up  ac- 
counts I  discovered  that  Bhaloo's  escapades 
in  the  last  twenty-four  hours  had  cost  me 
more  pay  than  I  had  drawn  in  forty-eight, 
so  it  was  obvious  we  shoidd  either  have  to 
part  company  or  retrace  our  wandering 
footsteps  to  our  beloved  jungles,  where  such 
tilings  as  dak-bungalows,  sweet-shops,  and 
ekkas  cease  from  troubling,  and  my  pockets 
would  be  at  rest. 

It  ended  by  Bhaloo's  going  to  a  neighbor- 
ing zoo.  I  have  seen  him  every  year  since, 
and  he  has  grown  out  of  ;ill  recognition. 


AFTER  "HORSE  MACKEREL" 
WITH  A  HARPOON 

BECAUSE  a  thing  has  never  been  done 
is  no  reason  that  it  should  never  be 
tried,  else,  as  we  are  irrformed  on  high  au- 
thority, all  of  us  would  still  be  tadpoles, 
and  Sydney  S.  Breese  would  never  have  felt 
that  "thrill  that  comes  once  in  a  lifetime" 
when  he  harpooned  a  tremendous  tuna,  and 
was  towed  half-way  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  before  the  big 
fish  capitulated.  Wise  old  fishermen  shook 
their  heads  solemnly  when  he  suggested  the 
possibility  of  trying  the  new  method  of 
Innding  tima,  and  averred  with  all  the  in- 
sistency born  of  superstition  that  what  had 
never  been  done  it  was  simply  foolish  to 
try.  However,  the  fisherman  concerned  in 
this  little  yarn  of  sails,  salt  sea,  and  fish 
that  match  a  young  whale  in  strength  and 
size  was  not  so  easily  laughed  out  of  his 
notion,  and  he  went  forth  in  pioneer  fashion 
to  prove  his  faith.  Seven  years  before,  he 
wTites  in  Field  and  Stream  (New  York),  the 
writer  had  discovered  that  tuna  and  horse- 
mackerel  were  the  same  thing.  It  was  a 
tuna  when  caught  on  a  rod  and  reel  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  but  nothing  but  a  "blamed 
horse-mackerel"  when  it  broke  up  nets  or 
carried  away  bonita  lines  about  Block  Is- 
land and  Montauk  Point.  When  Mr. 
Breese  decided  to  try  his  luck  at  harpoon- 
ing tuna  off  Nova  Scotia,  he  cruised  up  to 
St.  Ann's  Bay,  on  the  north  coast  of  Cape 
lireton  Island,  just  outside  the  big  Bras 
d'Or.     He  Avrites: 

The  first  time  I  went  to  St.  Ann's  Bay 
it  Avas  absolutely  flat  calm,  so  there  was 
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Outlast   the    Factory 


Satisfactory  for  Every  Factory 


MACHINES    and     men    must     have 
a     proper    foundation     in     order 
to  do  their  best  work. 

The  most  delicate,  intricate,  and  im- 
portant part  of  your  plant  equipment 
is  your  human  equipment — 7)ien. 

\Mien  men  stand  on  hard,  stone-cold 
floors,  they  unconsciously  lay  down  on 
the  job — machines  slow  down  and  profits 
come  down. 

Complete  your  plant  with  Kreolite 
Floors-^and  increase  the  health  and 
efficiency  of  your  employees. 

Kreolite  Floors  put  your  men  upon  a 
proper  foundation  and  your  pro 
duction    upon  a  better   footing. 

They   have    the  resilience  of 
natures    own     flooring     ma- 
terial—  wood.     They   are       „,      ^   ,  ,         „    ,.    . 

..  .      1        -^  J  \\  e  make  the  famous  KreoliU  Lug 

practically       noiseless       and  Hoo^  Blocks  for  street  pavements 
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ess. 


and  bridges.   Write  for  literature. 


Patented  grooving  binds  each  block 
to  others  for  unit  strength  and  unit 
wear. 

Rolling  loads  glide  easily  over  their 
smooth  top  surface — and  they  endure 
everj'^  test  and  every  condition. 

Floors  of  Kreolite  are  particularly 
adapted  for  use  in  machine  shops,  foun- 
dries, warehouses,  loading  platforms, 
areaways,  round-houses,  paper  mills, 
tanneries,  and  stables. 

Our  Factory  Floor  Engineers  are  al- 
ways at  the  disposal  of  industry. 

Our    Service    Division    has    given    aid 
to  hundreds  in  solving  floor  prob- 
lems without  any  obligation. 

Write  for  their  services  or  for 
the  Kreolite  Floor  Book. 

Address  inquiries  to  Toledo 
Office. 


The  Jennison-Wright  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Branches:  Albany,  Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Detroit, 

Toronto  and  Olher  Principal  Cities 

Western  Sales  Distributors — Western  Wood  Preserving  Company,  Spokane,  Washington 

British  Distributors — Anglo-American  Agency, 

Royal  Liver  Building,  Liverpool,  England 


Patented 
May  6,  J  019 
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The  Doors  on  your  Garage 

COMPLETE  hardware  door  sets  for  garages  of  all  sizes,  shapes 
and  designs  are  among  the  recent  developments  of  the  AIcKinney 
Alanufacturing  Company.  Garage  doors  hung  with  these  sets  are 
easy  to  operate,  offer  greater  protection  and  assure  an  entrance  that 
adds  dignity  and  charm  to  the  whole  structure. 

These  garage  sets  have  a  remarkably  wide  range  of  usefulness  em- 
bracing the  swinging,  sliding-foldirtg  and  "around  the  corner"  types  of 
doors.  Doors  hung  with  the  sliding-folding  set  fold  smoothly  out  of 
the  way  into  the  garage.  "Around  the  corner"  hung  doors,  used  where 
space  is  comparatively  limited,  slide  along  the  inside  wall.  jMcKinney 
hung  doors  close  weathertight — without  sagging  or  sticking.  All  these 
sets,  including  detailed  drawings  and  directions,  are  packed  complete 
in  wooden  boxes. 

IVIcKinney  Garage  Door  Sets  have  been  given  the  same  careful 
attention  that  is  responsible  for  the  worth  and  work  of  McKinnej"^ 
Hinges  and  Butts.  The  IVIcKinney  Manufacturing  Company  has  been 
identified  with  the  development  of  builders'  hardware  for  fifty  years. 

McKinney  hung  garage  doors  are  pictured  and  explained  in  book 
form.  In  this  book  you  will  see  how  easily  these  sets  are  installed  and 
how  their  use  makes  better  looking,  stronger  and  more  protective 
doors  possible.  See  how  these  McKinney  sets  can  improve  3our 
present  garage  entrance  or  if  you  are  planning  a  new  garage,  find  out 
how  they  will  simplify  construction  and  lower  building  costs.  This 
book  and  a  pamphlet  on  proper  hinge  selections  will  be  forwarded 
upon  request. 

McKINNEY    AIANUFACTURING    COMPANY,    Pittsburgh 

Western  Office,  State-Lake  Bldg.,  Chicago  Export  Representation 

McMNNEY 

Hindes  and  Butts 

Also  manufacturers  of  garage  and  farm  building 

door-harduare.  furniture  hardware  arid  McKinney  One-Man  Trucks. 

These  McKinney  One-Man  Trucks  eliminate  the  need  of  extra  helpers  and  cut  trucking  costs  in  half. 
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nothing  to  do  but  chug  along  under  power, 
which  on  my  old  cutter  yawl  Filatonga 
means  about  four  and  a  half  knots;  no 
great  speed,  but  as  things  turned  out 
plenty  fast  enough  to  afford  good  sport. 
Filatonga  is  much  like  the  small  fishing 
sloops  out  of  Gloucester,  about  forty-five 
feet  long  on  deck  with  a  bowsprit  project- 
ing some  twelve  feet  forward,  the  outer  end 
being  about  six  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  water.  Standing  on  the  end  of  the 
])owsprit  protected  from  falling  by  a  stout 
belt  wliich  was  fastened  to  the  topmast 
staj',  I  watched,  harpoon  in  hand,  for  a  sight 
of  the  tuna  I  had  waited  so  long  to  get. 
Suddenlj^  I  saw,  about  a  half-mile  ahead, 
the  dark  ripples  made  by  a  school  of  large 
fish  ST\amming  slowly  along  close  to  the 
surface.  By  signaling  to  the  man  at  the 
wheel  which  way  to  steer,  I  gradually 
worked  close  enough  to  the  fish,  which 
were  milling  round  in  a  very  large  circle, 
to  throw  the  harpoon,  but  missed,  as  they 
were  pretty  well  below  the  surface.  The 
school  swam  slowly  do.wn  and  disappeared 
as  we  got  over  them,  but  showed  no  sign 
of  alarm  whatever  and  soon  appeared  again 
on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Fifteen  minutes'  more  maneuvering  gave 
me  a  fine  chance  at  what  seemed  a  pretty 
big  fish.  I  hurled  the  lance  with  all  my 
sti'ength  and  had  the  infinite  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  keg  go  overboard,  start  spin- 
ning at  the  most  tremendous  rate  on  the 
water,  and  then  go  tearing  off,  surging 
under  the  surface  and  maldng  a  tremen- 
dous fiiss.  After  the  manner  of  sword- 
fishermen  I  allowed  the  fish  to  tow  the  keg 
for  a  short  time,  but  as  he  showed  no  signs 
of  sloping  up  or  turning,  I  decided  to  get 
after  him  immediatelj'.  Now  right  here  is 
where  the  real  work  started.  The  dink  I 
had  was  ten  feet  long  and  weighed  perhaps 
150  pounds  at  the  outside;  the  fish  might 
be  anj-where  from  200  to  600,  and  to  tell 
the  truth,  I  rather  hoped  he  wouldn't  be 
too  darned  big,  as  I  hadn't  the  least  idea 
what  either  he  or  I  was  going  to  do  when 
I  picked  up  the  keg  and  got  pulling  in  ou 
the  line,  which,  by  the  way,  was  quarter- 
inch  diameter  manila  rope.  It  was  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  I  picked  up 
that  keg,  and  from  then  till  half-past  seven 
was  about  the  most  strenuous  two  hours 
and  a  half  I  ever  put  in.  Any  one  who 
thinks  that  there  is  no  sport  in  plajnng  a 
large  fish  on  a  harpoon  line  has  another 
think  coming.  I  have  killed  trout,  bass, 
salmon,  and  ounaniche  in  fresh  water  on 
light  tackle,  and  smaller  tuna  on  light  tackle 
in  salt  water,  both  rough  and  smooth,  so  I 
know  a  little  of  what  I'm  talking  about 
when  I  say  that  a  big  tuna  on  a  harpoon 
line,  played  from  a  small  dingej',  can  give 
any  one  all  the  sport  he  wrrits.  The  worst 
a  fish  can  do  when  played  on  rod  and  reel 
is  to  break  your  tackle;  on  the  line  he  can 
upset  you,  get  you  tangled  in  the  line  and 
generally  make  things  very  unpleasant  if 
you  make  a  mistake.  Either  you  get  him 
or  he  gets  you,  and  you  do  it  all  from  the 
time  you  pick  up  the  keg  till  you  have  him 
alongside,  lance  him  in  the  gills,  and  then 
throw  a  hitch  round  his  tail  flukes  and  hold 
him  in  triumph  tUl  the  big  boat  comes  up 
and  takes  you  aboard.  Of  com-se,  the  same 
laws  apply  as  with  rod  and  reel;  you  may 
use  a  large  dory  and  have  some  one  else  to 
steer  it  and  kill  the  fish  when  you  have  him 
close  up,  just  as  some  men  go  for  fifty- 
pound  fish  with  tackle  and  Une  heavy 
enough   to  kill   a  two-  or   three-himdred- 
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Ghxcado's  Wonderful  J^ew  Diotel 
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S  a  guest  of  this  ideally -located,  beautiful  new 
hotel  you  will  be  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the 
real  charm  of  America's  second  city. 

THE  DRAKE  is  on  the  quiet  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan,  five  minutes  from  the  heart  of  the  city. 
As  a  guest  you  are  near  the  center  of  things,  yet 
you  live  in  the  quiet  of  a  favored  residential 
section  overlooking  the  Lake  and  Lincoln  Park. 

The  memory  of  a  sojourn  at  THE  DRAKE 
will  surely  intensify  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  to 
Chicago,  hailed  tnore  and  more  as  one  of  the 
queen  sununer-pleasure  cities  of  the  world. 

Single  Rooms,  each  with  bath,  $5  per  day  and  upward 
Rooms  for  two,  as  low  as  $3  for  each  person 


'booklet  sent,  on  request 


Lake  Shore  Drive  and  Upper  Michigan  Avettue 

CHICAGO 

THE  DRAKE  U  under  the  direction  of  the  Drake  Hotel  Company,  owtiers  of  THE  BLACKSTONE 

{Six  mmutts  dittant  by  taxicab) 
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Salary  Increases 
200%  to  400% 

C.  Deusch,  New  York,  N.  Y 400% 

M.  C.  Kockman,  Norwood,  0 400% 

E.  M.  Burleson.  San  Antonio,Tex.300% 

\V.  F.  Strurake,  Racine,  Wis 300% 

G.  E.  O'Brien.  Akron,  0 300% 

J.  H.  Mack,  Denver,  Colo 360% 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Springrfield,  0 250% 

H.  E.  Cabaniss,  Memphis.  Tenn.235% 
L.  S.  Meyers,  Boston,  Mass.™ 233% 

F.  Wunder.  Cincinnati,  0 227% 

C.  Lausch,  Whitehall,  Mich 220% 

R.  E.  Urfer.  Decatur.  Ill 200% 

G.  H.  Tibbets,  Clintonville,  \a  is.  .200% 

F.  G.  Brummond,  Joliet,  111 200% 

H.  Freichofer,  Dayton,  O. 200% 

R.  W.  Hofi.  St.  Marys,  Ga .200% 

H.  G.  Almand.  LaGrange.  Ga 200% 

F.  H.  Hamack,  W^ashington,D.C.200% 

O.  Lambdin,  Marshall,  111 200% 

D.B.Holwell.NewRochelle,N.Y.,200'*') 

W.  M.  Taylor.  Columbus,  0 200% 

T.  H.  Worman.  Greenville,  Mass...2C0% 

H.  R.  Cox.  Knoxville,  Tenn 200% 

L.  P.  Taillon,  Manitoba,  Can 200% 

A.  H.  Satterlee,  Gilroy.  Calif 200% 

L.C.Whitten,E.LasVegas,Mex.,200%    , 


Put  Your  Name 
on  This  Roll 

You  want  more  money. 

So  did  C.  Deusch  of  New  York;  M.  C. 
Kockman  of  Ohio,  and  the  other  ambitious 
men  listed  above.  And  they  got  it!  Some  of 
them  400%  increases;  others  200%. 

Possibly  you  can't  get  a  400%  increase 
so  quickly  as  Kockman  or  Deusch.  But 
wouldn't  a  300%  increase  or  even  a  doubling 
of  your  present  salary  be  mighty  welcome? 

You  can  do  the  very  same  thing  these 
other  up-and-coming  young  men  did.  You 
can  avail  yourself  of  LaSalle  training,  and 
make  yourself  competent  to  fill  the  big-pay 
position.  You  can  become  an  expert,  a  spe- 
cialist in  some  important  branch  of  business. 
You  can  become  the  man  that  business  Tnust 
pay  well— the  Expert  Accountant  or  the 
Traffic  Manager  or  the  Financial  Expert  or 
the  Law- Trained  man,  or  the  Production 
Manager  or  the  Correspondence  Expert. 

LaSalle  trains  you  in  your  spare  time  and 
trains  you  by  the  Problem  Method,  exclu- 
sive with  this  institution.  Under  this  plan 
you  learn  the  work  by  actually  doing  it  your- 
self under  the  guidance  of  LaSalle  experts, 
which  means  that  you  become  an  experi- 
enced, thoroly  qualified  man. 

Learn  to  Handle  Business 
Problems 

How  well  LaSalle  training  is  thought  of 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  from  50  to 
2,000  or  more  LaSalle  students  and  gradu- 
ates can  be  found  with  each  of  many  of  the 
largest  corporations  in  the  country,  such  as 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  Pennsylvania  System, 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  International  Harvester 
Co.,  U.  S.  Steel,  Swift  &  Co.,  etc.,  etc. 

Mark  X  on  the  coupon  to  show  which 
course  interests  you.  We  will  send  you 
full  information, including  the  easy  terms  of 
payment  and  a  copy  of  our  notable  book. 
"Ten  Years'  Promotion  in  One."  Mark 
and  mail  the  coupon  now. 

LASALLE  EXTENSIOnUniVERSITY 

The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 
Dept.  452-RA  Chicago,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  catalog  and  full  information  re- 
garding the  course  and  service  I  have  marked  with 
an  X  below.    Also  a  copy  of  your  book,  "Ten  Years' 
Promotion  in  One,"  all  without  obligation  to  me. 
D  Higher  Accountancy.  Q  Traffic  Management 

n  Bijsiness  Management.        —  Foreign  &  Domestic. 
D  Law — Degree  of  LL.  B.      D  Industrial  Manage- 
n  Business  Letter  Writing.         ment  Efficiency. 
D  Banking  and  Finance.        D  Commercial  Law. 
D  Personnel  and  Em-  D  Business  English. 

ployment  Management.      D  Effective  Speaking. 
D  Modem  Foremanship.         D  Expert  Bookkeeping 
D  Coaching  for  C.  P.  A.  &     D  Commercial  Spanish 
Institute  Examinations. 

Name 

Present  Position 

Address 


BIRDS,  BEASTS   AND  TREES 

Continued 


pounder,  but  in  both  methods  the  lighter 
the  tackle  the  more  skill  is  required  to  kill 
your  fish  and  the  greater  the  satisfaction 
derived  from  it. 

Now,  I  consider  that  a  ten-foot  dink  dis- 
tinctly belongs  to  the  light^taekle  class,  and 
I  guess  that  tuna  did  too,  for  he  pulled  me 
along  stern  first  hack  and  forth  across  St. 
Ann's  Bay  three  times,  covering  in  all  about 
eight  miles.  In  deep  water  he  tried  to 
sound,  but  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees, 
so  that  we  kept  moving  ahead  all  the  time. 
As  we  got  near  shore  and  the  water  shoaled, 
the  line  led  out  flatter  and  flatter,  and  I 
hauled  in  with  all  my  strength  till  within 
thirty  or  forty  feet  of  him.  This  seemed 
to  stir  him  up  for  he  dashed  up  and  down 
that  beach  like  a  rimaway  horse,  turning, 
twisting,  and  going  around  in  such  small 
circles  that  the  dink  jiTst  spun  round  like  a 
top  in  one  place.  Then  back  into  deep 
water,  where  he  gave  such  vicious  tugs  di- 
rectly downward  that  I  had  to  give  him 
most  of  the  line  again,  and  we  traveled  two 
miles  across  the  bay  to  Bird  Island.  These 
tactics  were  repeated  several  times,  but  at 
last,  as  the  sun  disappeared  behind  the 
mountains  on  the  western  shore,  he  began 
to  weaken  very  perceptibly,  and  finally 
just  before  dark  I  managed  to  get  him  right 
up  under  the  stern  of  the  boat  with  his  head 
and  the  forward  part  of  his  body  protruding 
aft.  He  was  apparently  completely  played 
out,  so  I  reached  cautiously  for  my  big  .45 
Colt  to  finish  him  with  a  bullet  in  his  head. 
Just  as  I  leaned  over  the  stern  and  pulled 
the  trigger  there  was  a  tremendous  heave, 
and  the  boat  rose  completely  out  of  the 
water,  coming  down  with  a  crash,  while  the 
line  became  absolutely  slack  in  my  hand, 
and  the  tuna  disappeared  slowly  but  surely 
toward  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

It  was  not  until  this  moment  that  T  real- 
ized what  a  fight  I  had  had.  I  was  wet 
through  and  trembling  all  over,  while  my 
hands  were  torn  and  blistered  and  so  tired 
that  for  several  hours  I  could  scarcely  move 
my  fingers,  and  for  two  or  three  days  had  no 
grip  at  all.  But  I  had  proved  to  my  own 
satisfaction  that  what  the  people  there  had 
said  was  impossible  could  be  done;  and 
what  was  even  better,  had  found,  for  me,  a 
new  and  most  fascinating  sport. 

A  few  days  later,  when  his  hands  had 
limbered  up  a  bit,  the  writer  determined  to 
go  out  and  bring  a  tuna  in  if  it  took  the 
rest  of  the  summer  to  do  it.  This  time 
the  conditions  are  different.  A  breeze  ruf- 
fles the  water,  so  that  the  fish,  swimming 
just  below  the  surface,  can  not  be  seen. 
But  a  flock  of  hungry  gulls  swoops  down 
to  catch  the  bait  the  tuna  are  driving  before 
them,  and  suddenly  the  water  becomes  a 
seething  mass  of  leaping  tuna  and  scream- 
ing gulls,  all  after  the  bait.  The  Filatonga 
is  headed  into  the  swirling  mass,  and,  pro- 
ceeds the  writer: 

"This  time  I'm  thoroughly  prepared  for 
the  fray.  In  the  dink  another  line  is  coiled 
down  with  a  short  harpoon  attached,  so  if 
the  fish  is  got  up  close  a  second  dart  can 
be  driven  in  before  the  actual  kill  in  case 
the  first  has  worked  loose.  Besides  this 
there  is  a  barbed  lance  about  thirty  inches 
long  with  a  short-line  attached.  This  is  to 
giye  him  the  final  coup  de  grdce  In  the  gills 
when  brought  up  against  the  bottom  of  the 
(link.     A  pair  of  cotton  gloves  completes 


All  Cuts 
Are  Dangerous 

Do  not  wait  until  a  wound 
becomes  infected.  Play  safe. 
Use  New-Skin  promptly  as 
directed. 

The  antiseptic  properties  of 
New-Skin  aid  in  preventing 
infection,  while  the  protective 
film  y:iiards  ihe  newly  forming 
tissues  from  injury. 

15c.  and  30c.  At  all  Druggists 

NEWSKIN  COMPANY 

New  York  Tc;ronto  Lendon 

'  ^  Never  Neglect  a  Break  in  the  Skin' ' 


I^ECK  PAINT] 
The  Universal  Paint 

il^jpe<yu7na4i^eafLifuikij 

%e  BILUNGS-CHAPIN  Co. 

Boston  -  Cleveland  -  New  York 


EASYSS^ 


(None  genuine  without  this  trademark) 

True -Tone 

Saxophone 

A   Buescher  Tme-Tone   Saxophone 
opens  the  way  for  you  to  greatly  m- 
crease  your  income,  opportunities, 
popularity  and  pleasure     Easiest 
of  a!l  wind  instruments  to  play 
— you  can  learn  to  play  the  scale 
in  an  hour  and  in  a_few  days 
be  playing  popular  airs.    Prac- 
tice is  a  pleasure. 

Saxophone  Book  ¥Ye^l^lll^tnfl''^^^y. 

in  sextettes,  or  in  regular  band;  how  to  transpose  cello  parts 
in  orchestra  and  many  other  things  you  would  like  to  know. 

I7___  T™_1  You  can  order  any  Buescher  instrument 
rree  iria.l  and  try  it  six  days  without  obligation.  If 
perfectly  satisfied,  pay  for  it  on  easy  payments  to  suit  your 
convenience.  Mention  the  instrument  interested  in  and  a 
complete  catalog  will  be  mailed  free.  (26) 

BUESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

Makers  of  Everything  in  Band  and  Orchestra  Instruments 
1926  Buescher  Block,  £lkhart,  Indiana 
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the  outfit.  Tliero  is  quito  a  little  chop  nm- 
uiug.  so  it  takes  some  luaueuxering  ami 
strenuous  work  at  the  oai's  before  I  can  get 
the  keg  into  the  dink.  Twice  I  intercept  it, 
drop  the  oars,  and  make  a  grab  as  it  goes 
by,  only  to  have  it  jerked  from  my  hands 
before  I  can  get  it  aboard  and  the  line 
placed  in  the  swivel  on  the  transojn.  At 
last  1  get  it  in  and  am  able  to  haul  in  a  few 
yards  of  the  line,  then  have  to  take  a  turn 
round  athwart  and  just  hold  on  while  I  bail 
out  the  water  which  has  come  in  over  the 
side. 

I  sit  back  and  see  what  the  fish  is  going 
to  do.  He  is  headed  seaward,  when  sud- 
denly the  line  goes  slack  and  1  haul  in  fran- 
tically hand  over  hand  to  get  all  I  can  in 
the  boat.  Suddenly  it  tightens  with  a  jerk 
straight  downward,  the  dink  spins  about, 
and  I  have  to  let  out  many  precious  yards 
as  the  stern  is  pulled  under  water  and  we 
start  a  mad  rush  right  into  the  sea  and 
wind,  but,  luckily,  also,  toward  the  shore. 
Every  wave  now  splashes  into  the  boat, 
and  bailing  is  the  order  of  the  daj'.  Two 
miles  of  this,  sometimes  slowly,  sometimes 
fairly  leaping  along,  and  we  get  in  the  lee 
of  the  shore  and  smoother  water.  Then  as 
the  water  shoals  and  the  line  leads  flatter 
and  flatter  ahead,  I  pull  and  heave,  slowly 
gathering  in  the  line,  till  there  is  less  than 
seventy-five  feet  betwtien  me  and  th(>  fish. 
On  we  go,  closer  and  closer,  till  I  begin  to 
wonder  if  he  is  going  to  drag  me  right  on 
the  jagged  rocks  along  the  shore.  Then 
he  swers'es  and  goes  along  the  beach  in 
about  ten  feet  of  water.  Suddenly  there  is 
a  tremendous  splash  ahead,  again  the  line 
slackens,  and  as  I'm  hauling  it  in  a  mon- 
ster fish  flashes  by  a  few  feet  under  the 
boat.  This  time  I'm  ready  and  ease  off  as 
the  line  becomes  strained,  so  the  jerk  is  not 
so  bad  as  the  dink  whirls  about  and  starts 
off  the  other  way.  Time  and  again  he  does 
this,  and  each  time  I  gain  some  more  on 
him.  Then  he  rushes  about  in  a  small 
circle  and  the  boat  spins  round  and  round 
like  a  top.  He  sulks  for  a  moment,  and  I 
try  to  bring  him  to  the  surface ;  he  counters 
with  a  tremendous  jerk,  the  stern  goes 
under,  and  as  I  pay  out  line  we  start  off- 
shore toward  deep  water  again.  The  wind 
and  seas  have  risen  by  this  time  so  a  cruise 
offshore  is  not  at  all  to  my  liking.  I  re- 
solve to  force  matters,  and  not  till  he  ac- 
tually pulls  the  stern  level  with  the  water 
do  I  give  him  an  inch  of  line.  They  are 
getting  anxious  on  Filatortga  and  are  stand- 
ing close  by,  as  they  expect  to  see  me 
swamped  at  any  moment.  Inch  by  inch, 
and  foot  by  foot,  I  get  him  up  to  the  boat. 
Round  and  round  he  spins  me,  but  now  I 
get  glimpses  of  him,  and  this  makes  up  for 
the  agony  of  my  hands  and  arms. 

Twice  I  get  him  close  up  and  hold  a  turn 
on  the  line  while  I  trj'  to  get  the  second 
iron  in  him;  twice  a  tremendous  plunge 
nearly  swamps  me  as  the  iron  pricks  him, 
and  I  have  to  let  out  line  and  bail  again. 
He  is  weakening  fast  tho,  and  if  I  had  the 
strength  I  had  two  hours  befoi'e  I  could 
make  quick  work  of  him  now.  Slowly  and 
painfullj'  I  get  him  up  again:  this  time  the 
iron  goes  home,  and  he  answers  with  a  com- 
paratively feeble  rush.  Once  more  I  get 
him  under  the  boat  and  rip  his  great  gills 
with  the  lance.  The  sea  around  me  goes 
crimson,  and  in  a  few  moments  he  ceases 
to  struggle.  Then  I  get  a  line  around  his 
taU  and  signal  Filatonga  that  the  fight  is 
over. 

Now  I  could  get  an  idea  of  the  size  of  the 
fish  I  had  caught.  When  I  made  him  fast 
alongside  I  found  that  he  was  almost  as 
long  as  the  dink,  which  I  knew  was  ten 
feet,  but  what  he  weighed  I  hadn't  the  least 
idea.     After  hoisting  him  on  deck  with  the 


Will  Serve  a   Century — Yet  Never   Grow   Old 

UNDER  the  smooth  coats  of  baked-on 
enamel  Hes  enduring  sheet  steel,  oxy- 
gen-acetylene and  electric  welded  into  a 
solid,  rigid,  steel  case. 

Each  drawer,  with  front,  walls  and  back 
welded  into  one  solid  piece,  coasts  upon 
hardened  roller  bearings  running  in  heavy 
nickeled  suspension-slides.  The  capacious 
drawers  will  always  roll  true  and  silently 
and  close  dust- tight,  at  a  touch. 

Buy  a  Van  Dorn  Mastercraft  File  for  your 
office  today  and  long  years  hence  it  will 
be  serving  as  efficiently,  standing  as  clean- 
cut  and  handsome  and  looking  as  new  as 
the  day  you  bought  it. 

Every  executive  responsible  for  office  efficiency 
and  appearance  will  v^relcome  the  Van  Dorn 
"Birdseye,"  a  concentrated,  single-sheet  cata- 
logwhichshowsat  a  glance  the  full  possibilities 
of  standardization  in  enduring,  harmonious 
Van  Dorn  Steel  Office  Furniture.  At  any 
Van  Dorn  Dealer  or  mailed  on  request. 

THE  VAN  DORN  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

zMas  t  er  craftsmanship-  in- St  eel 
CLEVELAND 
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The  Magic  of  the  Switch 

GREAT  pistons  driven  relentlessly  by  power  of 
steam  whirl  giant  generators*  or  down  huge  spill- 
ways in  a  smother  of  bubbling  foam,  "white  coal" 
spins  the  blades  of  mighty  turbines;  thus,  far  from  its 
point  of  use,  the  silent,  unseen  force  of  electricity  is 
created.  Powerful,  instantaneous,  this  carrier  of  energy 
respond?  like  magic  to  the  switch  in  your  own  home  or 
factory  ready  to  toil  in  your  behalf  at  any  task  you  set. 


V   V  V 


To  achieve  the  greatest 
possible  benefit  from  your 
installation,  every  detail 
from  initial  plans  to  super- 
vision and  workmanship 
should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  qualified  archi- 
tects, electrical  engineers 
and  electrical  contractors, 
men  whose  long,  practical 
experience  and  special  train- 
ing can  be  brought  to  bear 
in  a  way  that  insures  not 
only  the  utmost  economy, 
but  also  the  continuous 
convenience  and  utility  of 
your  electrical  system. 

Most  careful  considera- 
tion must  be  given  to  e\-ery 
item  of  material  that  is 
required  for  installation, 
and  every  component  part 
held  to  a  rigid  standard  of 
excellence  and  depend- 
ability. Habirshaw  in- 
sulated wire  and  cable, 
recognized  as  the  accepted 
standard  by  the  entire  elec- 
trical industry  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  may  be  safely 


Habirshaw    Wire     Manufactured 

by 

Unbirshait!  Electric  Cable  Co. 

Incorporaied 
Yonkers,  New  York 


used  as  the  keynote  and 
standard  gauge  by  which 
to  judge  every  other  neces- 
sity of  your  installation. 

Chemical,  electrical  and 
mechanical  research  labora- 
tories, manned  by  spe- 
cialists, maintain  and  ad- 
vance the  standards  of 
quality  of  Habirshaw  con- 
tinuously. A  modern,  ef- 
ficient manufacturing  or- 
ganization is  backed  by 
the  great  merchandising 
system  of  the  Western 
Electric  Company,  through 
which  Habirshaw  products 
are  constantly  available  in 
every  active  market  of  the 
United  States. 

Complete  stocks  located 
at  strategic  points  through- 
out the  country  make 
Habirshaw  independent  of 
direct  shipments  and  coup- 
led with  economical 
Habirshaw  production 
make  these  materials 
available  at  the  market 
price. 


Habirshaw  Wire  Distributed 
by 

Western  Electric  Company 

Incorporated 
Offices  in  All  Principal  Cities 


HABIRSHAW 

"Proven  by  the  test  of  time"' 

Insulated  Wire  Cf  Cable 

Plus  Western  Electric  Company's  Service 
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anchor  tackle,  we  guessed  variously  from 
three  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  and 
fifty,  but  found  w^hen  weighing  him  thirty- 
six  hours  later  that  he  was  just  five  hun- 
dred and  five  pounds  and  measured  eight 
feet  nine  inches  in  length.  He  was,  there- 
fore, only  fifteen  inches  shorter  than  the 
boat  I  killed  him  from,  and  about  two 
hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
heavier  than  the  combined  weight  of  myself 
and  the  dink. 

The  following  week-end  I  went  out  again, 
this  time  taking  a  friend  along  with  a  kodak 
wnth  the  intention  of  landing  a  big  one  on 
the  beach  and  getting  some  interesting  ac- 
tion pictures.  Owing  to  my  desire  for  a 
big  one.  I  passed  up  a  chance  at  one  about 
the  same  size  as  the  first,  and  then  spent 
the  rest  of  the  day  regretting  it,  for  we 
never  got  close  to  anything  again,  and  were 
finally  forced  to  run  intcj  the  inner  harbor 
before  a  rising  easterly  wind  and  anchor  for 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon  and  night.  The 
next  morning  dawned  clear  and  calm,  so 
we  made  an  early  start  for  the  fishing- 
grounds  in  the  bay  outside.  Altho  fish 
were  sighted  shorth"  after  eight  it  took 
nearly  two  hours  of  chasing  and  maneuver- 
ing before  I  had  a  chance  at  anything  but  a 
small  one.  Then  a  long  shot  at  a  fair- 
sized  fish  was  obtained,  and  1  decided  to 
chance  it,  as  we  had  to  get  back  to  Bad- 
deck  that  evening.  I  threw,  lost  my  bal- 
ance, and  brought  up  hanging  head  down- 
ward by  the  belt  fastened  to  the  jib-stay. 
From  the  shouts  on  deck  I  knew  that  the 
iron  had  gone  home,  but  that  the  line  was 
running  foul  of  something,  so  j'elled  lustily 
to  clear  it  and  not  bother  with  me.  When 
I  finally  got  right  side  up  and  back  on  the 
bowsprit,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  keg  surging  away,  and  knew  that  a  tuna 
was  fast  to  the  line.  He  acted  pretty  much 
as  the  others  had  done,  but  could  not  bo 
coaxed  into  shoal  water. 

Having  now  proved  that  a  motor-boat 
could  approach  tuna  without  alarming 
them,  I  went  out  a  few  days  later,  taking 
rod  and  reel,  to  try  trolling  with  a  cedar 
jig  as  used  at  Block  Island.  The  theory 
up  at  St.  Ann's  is  that  tuna  will  take  noth- 
ing but  herring,  sewed  on  the  hook  in  just 
the  proper  manner,  and  trolled  behind  a 
rowboat.  Again  theory-  was  knocked  in 
the  head,  for  not  ten  minutes  after  I  had 
dropt  my  line  astern  with  a  six-inch  cedar 
jig  on  the  end  of  it,  and  the  motor  pushing 
us  along  at  about  five  knots,  the  rod  was 
nearly  jerked  from  my  hands,  and  the  line 
went  tearing  off  the  reel  at  a  most  amazing 
rate.  The  dink  was  ready  right  under  the 
stern,  and  with  a  friend  to  man  the  oars  I 
dropt  into  it  and  cast  loose.  This,  I  admit, 
is  not  a  practical  way  of  handling  the  situa- 
tion, but  it  was  the  only  way  available,  for 
Filatonga  has  too  much  rigging  to  get  tan- 
gled in,  and  also  is  without  a  clutch,  so  was 
utterly  impossible  to  play  the  fish  from  after 
they  were  hooked.  For  this  reason,  and 
also  because  it  was  getting  choppy  for  such 
a  small  boat  as  1  had,  with  two  aboard,  I 
hooked  five  tuna  of  vaiying  sizes  before  I 
was  able  to  kill  one. 

There  was  never  more  than  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes'  trolling  without  a  strike, 
and  I  had  the  fish  on  from  a  few  minutes  to 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  The  last  one  I 
had  on  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half  before 
bringing  him  to  gaff.  They  all  acted  pretty 
much  the  same  as  the  smaller  tuna  which 
are  taken  at  Block  Island  do,  and  it  seems 
to  me  this  day's  sport  indicates  fairly  con- 
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350  more  folks 


will  buy  Corona  today 


A  BOUT  every  seventy  seconds  during  the  business  day  some 
xJl  man  or  woman  somewhere  steps  in  and  buys  Corona. 

For  the  Corona  Company  is  now  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers 
of  writing  machines  in  the  world.  And  the  owners  of  Corona  are 
an  army  of  over  300,000 — you'll  find  them  in  every  corner  of 
the  world! 

The  old-fashioned  heavy  typewriter  settles  down  in  one  spot  for 
life.  But  Corona,  weighing  little  more  than  six  pounds,  folding 
up  like  a  book,  can  go  anywhere  its  owner  goes. 

If  you  have  not  yet  learned  the  pleasure  of  coronatyping,  of  having 
your  work  cleaned  up  in  a  jiffy  by  this  tireless,  responsive,  little  per- 
sonal assistant,  drop  in  at  a  Corona  shop  for  a  demonstration  today. 

The  price  of  a  brand  new  Corona,  including  the  carrying  case,  is 
only  $50.  You  can  rent  a  Corona  for  a  small  monthly  sum,  or 
you  can  buy  one  on  easy  payments. 


"fold  it  up— take  it  with  you — 
typewrite  anywhere" 

CoronA 

The  Personal  Writing  Machine 

TRADE    MARK 

Biiill  by 

CORONA  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Groton,  N.  Y. 

There  are  more  than    HXXi  Corona    Dealers 
and  Service  Utalions  in  the    United   Stales 


hrsonal 
Writir^ 


Corona 

Typewriter 

Company,  Inc. 

Groton,  New  York 

Send     me     your      inter- 
esting booklet  No.  45  about 
Corona. 


Name. 


Add 


ress. 
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No  Underwear  is  "B.V.D." 
ivithout  this  Red  Woven  Label 


BY  D. 


BEST  RETAIL  TRADE 


It  is  your  guarantee  of 
Value  and  Satisfaction 


Ci 


D,  V.  U.  Underwear  developed  an  entirely 
new  principle  which  completely  revolutionized 
summer  underwear. 

The  foundations  of  the  world-wide  popularity 
of"B.  V.  D."  Underwear  are  value  and  satis- 
faction. 

The  "B.  V.  D. "  ideal  of  service  is  expressed  in 
the  durable  fabric,  made  in  our  cotton  mills, 
and  in  every  successive  stage  of  manufacture — 
the  result:  proper-fitting,  comfort-giving,  long- 
wearing  Underwear — "B.  V.  D." 

Qiuxlity  Ever  Maintained 

THE  B.  V.  D.  COMPANY 
NEW  YORK 


"B.V.  D."  Sleeveless  Closed  Crotch 
Union  Suits  {Pat.  U.  S.  A.)  Men's 
Si. 50  tlie  suit,  Youth's  $i.  15  the  suit. 


"B.V.  D."  Coat  Cut  Under- 
shirts  and  Knee  Length 
Drawers,  goc  the  garment. 
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elusively  that  they  will  take  the  same  hooks, 
and  that  bait  is  unnecessary.  I  don't  think 
any  of  the  fish  I  had  on  that  day  would  run 
much  over  two  hundred  pounds,  tho  one, 
of  whieli  [  got  several  good  views,  was  dis- 
tinctly larger  than  the  one  finally  killed,  so 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  very  big 
ones  will  take  these  jigs.  However,  five 
one-hundred  -  to  two  -  hundred  -  pounders 
hooked  in  a  few  hovirs  is  good  enough  sport, 
or  should  be,  for  any  one,  and  I  for  one  am 
well  pleased  with  the  day's  results.  This 
was  the  last  day's  fishing  at  St.  Ann's,  as 
tales  of  thousand-  and  twelve-hundred- 
pounders  off  Newfoundland  led  me  farther 
afield,  ending  in  the  dismasting  of  Fila- 
torif/a,  and  other  adventures  on  that  rocky 
coast — but  that  is  another  story. 


CAN  A   BIRD    THINK? 

EARLY  in  the  spring  Master  Robert, 
the  naturalist  of  the  Cuba  (New 
York)  Patriot  establishment,  put  up  in 
the  apple-tree  back  of  the  office  a  bird- 
house  with  the  entrance  so  small  that 
sparrows  and  similar  l)irds  could  not  get  in. 
A  couple  of  house-wrens  appeared  and  took 
])ossession,  greatly  to  the  delight  of  the 
young  man  and  others  who  watched  them 
begin  their  housekeeping.  An  interesting 
feature  of  the  process  was  the  great  activity 
of  Mrs.  Wren  in  carrying  in  material  and 
building  the  nest  while  Mr.  Wren  strutted 
proudly  about  on  the  very  tip-top  of  the 
telephone-pole,  flirting  his  tail  and  singing 
the  finest  songs  he  knew  in  his  loudest 
voice,  "evidently  boasting  over  the  fact 
that,  in  spite  of  the  scarcity  of  houses  and 
high  rents,  the  wren  family  had  secured 
commodious  and  comfortable  quarters  for 
the  summer."  But  as  for  the  other  half 
of  the  family,  we  read: 

Mrs.  Wren,  apparently,  is  too  busy  to 
sing.  From  early  morning  until  late  after- 
noon, except  when  evidently  off  on  forag- 
ing expeditions,  she  has  been  engaged  in 
furnishing  the  new  house.  And  it  must  be 
admitted  she  is  clever  at  the  job.  On  sev- 
eral occasions  she  tried  to  take  in  twigs 
which  would  not  enter,  starting  from  the 
perch  in  front  of  the  entrance.  At  .such 
times  she  hopped  from  the  perch  to  the 
edge  of  the  roof,  pointed  the  twig  straight 
for  the  hole,  and  with  a  flip  and  a  flutter  of 
wings  twig  and  bird  disappeared  within. 

But  the  supreme  test  came  the  other  day 
when  she  undertook  to  take  in  a  twig  with 
a  forked  end.  Try  as  she  would  she  could 
not  get  it  started,  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  the  spread  of  the  forked  end  of  the 
twig  was  just  about  equal  to  the  diameter 
of  the  entrance.  Finally  a  thought,  or 
something,  occurred  to  Mrs.  Wren.  She 
took  the  twig  back  down  to  the  ground  and 
turned  it  about,  taking  hold  of  the  straight 
end.  That  entered,  of  course,  without 
trouble,  and  she  succeeded  in  pulling  the 
other  end  through. 

Of  course  it's  quite  possible  that  Mrs. 
Wren  didn't  go  through  a  process  of  reason- 
ing, or  anything  of  the  Idnd.  But  she 
proved  herself  a  mighty  good  engineer, 
nevertheless.  Aside  from  any  mechanical 
apparatus  he  might  employ,  we  don't  see 
that  man,  with  all  his  boasted  intelligence, 
could  do  any  better. 
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SALESMEN  DON'T  LIKE 

to  carry  big  thick  books 

If  you  have  a  lot  of  data  you  want  your  salesmen  to 
carry,  give  it  to  them  in  a  light,  thin  book. 

Big  books  that  won't  go  into  a  pocket,  that  are  awk- 
ward to  pack  in  a  hand-bag,  are  a  nuisance.  Besides, 
a  good  salesman  doesn't  like  to  seem  to  depend  too 
much  on  a  book,  and  the  more  compact  his  data  is, 
the  better  he  likes  it. 

For  business  firms  using  books  of  many  pages  which 
they  wish  to  be  printed  in  handy  and  convenient  size, 
S.  D.  Warren  Company  offers  remarkably  thin,  strong 
paper,  with  an  excellent  surface  for  printing. 


Warrerp 


^  IN  D I A 

p^^i^i^  joT  thin  books 

Warren's  India  will  run  1420  pages  to  the  inch. 
Warren's  Thintext,  a  trifle  more  bulky,  runs  1184  pages 
to  the  inch.  Particular  uses  for  papers  as  thin  as  these 
are  in  insurance  company  rate-books,  data  books  of 
manufacturers  making  extensive  lines  of  equipment,  for 
printed  circulars  to  be  wrapped  in  packages,  for  legal 
briefs,  long  lists,  and  specifications — for  any  use  where 
extremely  light  weight  and  small  bulk  are  important 
factors  in  printing. 

Specimen  sheets,  both  in  blank  and  printed,  may  be 
obtained  from  us  or  from  any  paper  merchant  who  sells 
Warren's   Standard   Printing  Papers. 

S.  D.  WARREN  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


WARREN'S  STANDARD 
PRINTING  PAPERS 
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Ordinary  sheet  of  paper 
painted  with   Elastikote 


2 

3 


Crumple     the     paper     In 
hands — roll  it  into  a  ball 


SmooUi  out  the  paper.    The     S  _ 
paint  film  will  be  unbrol;eii 


Elastikote 

1^  non^crackin^acid 
remttng  yfjalnt  for 
industrial  builcLinp^ 

N'ow,  as  never  before,  the  manufacturer  must  watch 
the  pennies.  Avoidable  property  depreciation  is  un- 
necessary waste.  Industrial  property  must  be  protected 
by  proper  painting. 

Use   Tropical   Elastikote! 

It  has  been  designed  especially  for  use  upon  indus- 
trial buildings.  Ordinary  paints  cannot  withstand  the 
extraordinary  conditions  caused  by  smoke  and  acid 
fumes  in  industrial  districts.  Elastikote  protects 
because  it  forms  an  acid  resisting  film  that  moisture 
can't  penetrate.  It  can't  crack  b:--ause  of  its  unusual 
elasticity — it  expands  and  contract ,  with  the  surface 
to  which  it  is  applied.     It  clings  tightly  to  the  surface. 

The  final  judgment  of  many  great  industries  favors 
Elastikote.  Their  continuous  re-orders  prove  its 
superiority. 

Write  for  this  free  test  of  Elastikote  and  booklet 
explaining    its     many     exclusive    advantages. 

THE  TROPIC.\L  PAINT  &  OIL  CO., 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

"The  Firm   that  Serves    with   what  Preserves" 
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Correct  Je'welry  for  Men 

The  work  of  the  master  artisan 
is  displayed  in  Krementz  Ster- 
ling Enamel  Links.  Selection 
can  be  made  from  a  splendid 
variety  of  beautiful,  artistic  and 
correct  designs,  in  colors  to  har- 
monize with  your  linen.  The 
name  Krementz  stamped  on  the 
back  of  every  piece  is  your  guar- 
antee of  superior  quality  and 
intrinsic  value. 


INVESTMENTS   AND 
FINANCE 


CONTINUED   DECLINE  IN  PRICES 

TOURING  Februarj^  according  to  the 
-L^  figures  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  New^  York, 
wholesale  prices  continued  to  show  a  de- 
chne,  but  the  faU  Avas  less  rapid  than  dur- 
mg  the  preceding  two  or  three  months. 
The  rise  in  the  cost  of  Uving  for  the  typical 
wage-earner's  family,  as  computed  by  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board, 
showed  a  decrease  greater  than  that  re- 
ported for  January,  but  about  the  same  as 
for  December.  For  Februarj-,  Duns 
index  dropt  2.1  per  cent.;  BradstreeVs 
4.1  per  cent.;  the  Department  of  Labor, 
5.6  per  cent.;  and  the  New  York  Federal 
Reserv^e  Banks  index  of  twelve  basic  com- 
modities, 12.8  per  cent.  It  is  noted  in 
The  Monthly  Review  of  the  New  York 
Reserve  Bank  that  "of  the  327  commodi- 
ties making  up  the  Department  of  Labor 
Index  Number  for  wholesale  prices,  207 
showed  a  decUne  in  price  in  Februarj^;  33 
show^ed  an  increase ;  and  the  remaining  87, 
the  majority  of  which  were  in  the  food  or 
clothing  groups,  remained  stationary.  The 
index  as  a  whole  declined  5.6  per  cent,,  to 
67  per  cent.,  about  the  1913  level."  The 
percentages  of  dechne  since  the  price  peak 
of  3*Iay,  1920,  has  been  as  follows: 

June,  1920 1 . 1  per  cent. 

July,  1920 2.6  "  " 

August,  1920 4.6  "  " 

September,  1920 3.2  "  " 

October,  1920 7.0  "  " 

November,  1920 8.0  "  " 

December,  1920 8.7  "  " 

January,  1921 6.3  "  " 

February,  1921 5.6  " 

During  February  the  group  of  commodi- 
ties showing  the  greatest  decline  was  food, 
which  is  already  nearer  the  prew^ar  level  at 
Avholesale  than  any  other  gi'oup  except 
farm  products  and  metals.  This  table 
shows  the  comparative  decUne  of  the  dif- 
ferent groups  making  up  the  Department 
of  Labor  index: 


Commodity  Group 

February 
Inde.\ 

Highest 
Level 

Per  Cent. 

Decline 

from 

High 

Per  Cent. 

Decline 

Jan.  to 

Feb. 

Farm  products 

Nittals 

129 
146 
loO 

178 
108 
218 
222 
277 
ISO 

246 
195 
287 
222 
356 
284 
341 
371 
247 

48 
25 
48 
20 
44 
■'    23 
35 
25 
27 

5.1 
3  9 

Food,  etc 

7  4 

C  hemicals 

2  2 

C  loths  and  clothing  . 

Fud 

BuildinK  materials .  . 
House  furnishings. .  . 
Miscellaneous 

4.8 
4.4 
7.1 
2.1 
5.3 

.\11  items        .... 

167 

272 

39 

5  6 

The  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  which  computes  a  family  budget, 
estimates  that  the  cost  of  Uving  for  the 
typical  wage-earner's  family  in  the  L'nited 
States  decreased  4.4  per  cent,  in  Februarj-. 
Most  of  this  decrease  is  due  to  lower  retail 
food  prices.  According  to  this  authority 
the  cost  of  UAang  in  February  reached  a 
level  of  69  per  cent,  above  that  of  July, 
1914,  and  18  per  cent,  below  the  maximum. 
The  Reserve  Bank's  Review  publishes  the 


following  diagrram   tra<'ing   the  moveincMit     ' 
of  the  different   elements  whieh  make  up 
the  Conference  Board's  oost  of  living  index 
numlx^r,  the  tigxires  for  July,  1014.  hting 
taken  as  100  per  cent. : 
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A   NEW  SOLI  TI()i\  01    OUR   FOREIGN- 
TRADE  PROBLEM 

A  BEGINNING  has  been  made  in  a 
new  arrangement  for  financing 
European  trade  which  seems  to  The  ^^'n\l 
Street  Journal  to  open  great  possibilities 
for  the  future.  It  enables  European  man- 
ufacturers to  get  raw  materials  without 
being  obliged  to  find  the  monej'  for  them 
at  once  or  to  remit  to  this  country  in 
depreciated  exchange.  The  method  is 
known  as  a  "refining  credit,"  whereby 
pajTnent  for  raw  material  is  made  in  the 
manufactured  article,  fabricated  abroad 
by  importers  under  control  of  exporters. 
It  has  been  widely  advocated  in  Europe 
and  has  been  adopted  to  a  certain  extent 
by  England  since  the  armistice,  but  is  some- 
thing entirely  new  in  the  United  States. 
The  transaetion  in  question,  it  seems,  has 
been  put  through  by  the  first  Federal 
Foreign  Banking  Association,  of  New  York, 
in  cooperation  Avith  the  Federal  Inter- 
national Banking  Company,  of  New 
Orleans,  both  Edge  Law  concerns.  As 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  tells  what  has 
been  done: 

They  have  extended  a  ninety-day  credit, 
with  the  option  of  one  renewal  of  a  similar 
period,  to  the  Mississippi  Delta  Export  and 
Trading  Company  against  the  shipment  of 
15,000  bales  of  low-grade  cotton,  for  which 
there  is  only  a  limited  market  in  this 
country,  to  a  large  textile  concern  w^ith 
several  branches  located  throughout  (Cen- 
tral Europe  and  operating  about  1,000,000 
spindles.  Shipment  has  been  consigned  to 
Hamburg,  which  will  be  the  central  dis- 
tributing point. 

Under  the  arrangement  no  payment  is  to 
be  made  in  funds  for  the  imported  cotton, 
but  the  Czecho-Slovakia  mill  undertakes  to 
turn  over  to  account  of  the  bankers,  whose 
title  to  the  goods  is  guaranteed  by  the 
Zivnostensky  Bank,  of  Prague,  the  finished 
product,  which  will  then  be  sold  to  parts  of 
Central  Europe,  or  to  England,  according 
to  the  best  market.  In  consideration  for 
its  services  in  fabricating  the  cotton  the 
Czecho-Slovakia    mill    will    receive    w^hat 
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W  L.  DOUGLAS 


""•".^"■^S.OO  SHOES 


Quality  of  Material 

and  Workmanship 

Maintained 


Reduced 
Special  Shoes  $1  A  A  A    11    Special  Shoes  $^  AA 

Hand  Workmanship  -LV/,V/V/      ||        Stylish  and  Durable  \J»\J\J 

FOR    MEN    JiND     WOMEN 

THE  STAMPED  PRICE  IS  W.  L.  DOUGLAS  PERSONAL  GUARANTEE 
TH.\T  THE  SHOES  ARE  ALWAYS  WORTH  THE  PRICE  PAID  FOR  THEM 


YOU  CAN  ALWAYS 
SAVE  MONEY  BY  WEARING 

WL  DOUGLAS  SHOES 

SOLD  DlREa  FROM  EAHORY 

TOTOUATONEPROPrr 


They  are  the  best  known  shoes  in  the 
world.  Sold  in  107  W.L.Douglas  stores, 
direct  from  the  factory  to  you  at  only 
one  profit,  which  guarantees  to  you  the 
best  shoes  that  can  be  produced,  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  W.L.Douglas  name 
and  the  retail  price  are  stamped  on  the 
bottom  of  all  shoes  before  they  leave 
the  factory,  which  is  your  protection 
against  unreasonable  profits. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  absolutely  the 
best  shoe  values  for  the  money  in  this 
country.Theyaremadeof  the  best  and 
finest  leathers  that  money  can  buy. 
They  combine    quality,  style,  work- 
manship and  wearing  qualities  equal 
to  other  makes  selling  at  higher  prices. 
They   are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion 
centers  of  America.    The  prices  are  the  same  everywhere; 
they  cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they  do  in  New  York. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the  highest  paid, 
skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  experienced  men,  all  working  with  an  honest  deter- 
mination to  make  the  best  shoes  for  the  price  that 
money  can  buy. 


450&*5jOO 


CAUTION 


Insist    upon    having  W.  L. 

Douglas  shoes.  The  name 
and  price  is  plainly  stamped  on  the  sole.  Be  careful 
to  see  that    it  has  not    been  changed   or   mutilated. 


W.  Ij.  Douglas  shoes  are  for  sale  by  over 
9000  shoe  dealers  besides  our  own  stores. 
If  your  local  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
take  no  other  make.  Order  direct  from 
the  factory.  Send  for  booklet  telling  how 
to  order  shoes  by  mail,  postage  free. 


President     v 
tV.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co., 
161  Spark  St.,  Brockton,  Mass, 


Glacier 

national  park 

Season,  June  15-September  15 

Come  out  to  the  West,  where  the  mountains  call, 
and  play  mid  nature's  grandeur. 

Modern  hotels  and  Swiss  chalets  offer  best  accommodations.  Tours 
by  motor,  saddle-  horse  and  launch,  by  day,  w^eek  or  month.  En  route 
to  North  Pacific  Coast,  Alaska,  or  California,  visit  Lake  Chelan,  Mf. 
Rainier,  and  Crater  Lake  National  Parks.  "Glacier"  is  your  only 
national  park  on  the  main  line  of  a  transcontinental  railroad. 

Summer  Tourist  fares  to  Glacier  National  Park  and  return  direct 
or  by  diverse  routes  on  sale  June  1  to  September  15.  Summer  Tour- 
ist fares  to  North  Pacific  Coast  and  California  and  return  direct  or  by 
diverse  routes  on  sale  June  1  to  September  30  —  limit,  October  31. 
Inquire  of  nearest  ticket  or  tourist  agent. 

Send  for  Glacier  Park  literature. 


/ 


/ 


A.  J.  Dickinson,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

Great  Northerrj  Railway  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


y^       A.  J. 

yT         Dickinson 

y  Pass.  Traffic 

y^         Manager,  Great 

X  Northern  Railway 

-^    Dept.  3643,  St.  P»ul,  Minn. 

/Please    send   literature    and 
aeroplane  map  of  Glacier  Na- 
tional Park. 
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Why  business  men 

are  discarding  their  former 
addressing  systems  for 


No  Expensive  Embossing  Machine  to 
buy.  Addresses  are  stenciled  into  "Ad- 
dresserpress"  Cards  with  any  regular 
Typewriter. 


r. 


0*TC 

SfcLCSI-*! 


145  Albairy  Street  , 


^ 


J 


You  can  write  or  print  on  the  fibre 
frames  of  "Addresserpress"  Address 
Cards.  And  these  fibre  cards  are  %  as 
11  bulky,  Vo  as  expensive  and  y^  as  heavy 
as  old-fashioned  metal  address  plates. 


Forms  to  be  addressed  are  inserted  and 
removed  from  the  Addresserpress  face 
up,  in  full  sight.  Other  Addressing 
Machines  print  "blind"— "face  down" 
— "from  below." 


Se\eral  forms  can  be  inserted  at  once  in 
the  Addresserpressandtop form  removed 
after  each  impression;  which  makes  the 
Addresserpress  much  faster  than  other 
Addressin.'r  Machines. 

Send  for  our  Booklet  '•Addresserpressing" 

THE  ELLIOTT  COMPANY 

144  Albany  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

Continued 


amounts   to  a  commission,   payable  in  a 
certain  amount  of  raw  cotton. 

The  great  problem  in  the  matter  of  ship- 
ments to  Central  I^urope  and  the  obstacle 
to  expanding  American  trade  in  that 
din>etion  is  the  difficulty  of  paying  for  the 
goods  on  account  of  impoverished  condi- 
tion of  the  people.  Advantage  of  this 
operation  under  the  circumstances  is 
obvious.  Importers  do  not  have  to  find  the 
money  for  the  raw  cotton,  nor  remit  to  this 
country  in  depreciated  exchange.  At  the 
same  time  thej'  are  securing  the  raw  ma- 
terial and  are  enabled  to  obtain  substan- 
tially the  same  profit  on  the  turnover  as  if 
they  had  actually  imported  the  goods  and 
disposed  of  the  finished  product  themselves. 
Furthermore,  it  is  the  means  of  increasing 
emplo.vment,  and  thus  contributing  to  the 
recovery  and  welfare  of  the  country. 


HOW  TO  BUY  EXCHANGE  FOR 
EUROPEAN  TRAVEL 

T  N  view  of  the  complications  caused  by 
-'■  the  fluctuations  of  foreign  exchange 
many  prospective  travelers  to  Europe  have 
been  asking  financial  experts  in  the  daily 
papers  what  is  the  most  profitable  and 
convenient  method  of  exchanging  dollars 
into  foreign  euiTencies.  The  financial 
information  editor  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  in  reply  to  such  queries,  offers 
the  following  adA-iee  to  a  traveler  planning 
to  go  abroad  in  May.     He  has  five  choices: 

1.  Wait  until  May  and  buy  travelers' 
checks  or  drafts  on  banks  in  the  countries 
you  intend  to  visit,  or  obtain  a  letter  of 
credit  introducing  you  to  certain  banks. 

2.  Buy  an  option  for  a  certain  amount  of 
sterling  or  francs  to  be  delivered  to  you  in 
May,  paj'ing  a  premium  of  3  3^  cents  on  the 
pound  above  present  quotations  for  sterling. 

3.  Buy  a  draft  on  London  or  Paris  now 
and  have  it  deposited  in  a  bank  in  one 
or  the  other  of  those  cities  to  be  drawn 
upon  when  you  arrive  there. 

4.  Buy  the  actual  currency  of  the 
foreign  nation  in  this  country,  paying  the 
usual  premium  above  exchange-rates 
charged  for  delivery  of  such  currency, 
necessitated  by  transportation  and  insur- 
ance charges  in  bringing  such  currency  to 
tliis  country. 

o.  Buy  American  Express  or  American 
Bankers  checks  in  dollar,  sterling,  lira,  or 
franc  denominations.  Checks  in  foreign 
denominations  are  charged  for  at  prevailing 
exchange-rates.  A  commission  of  one-half 
of  1  per  cent,  on  the  total  amount  of 
checks  issued  is  charged. 

In  the  first  case,  exchange-rates  may  be 
lower  in  May  and  you  might  get  more  for 
your  dollar.  In  the  second  place,  they  may 
be  higher,  but  by  obtaining  an  option  at 
present  rates  you  would  be  protected 
against  the  advance.  The  third  case  would 
be  advantageous  only  in  ease  rates  ad- 
vanced, your  foreign  currency  enhancing 
in  value  before  you  needed  to  use  it.  If 
rates  dropt,  of  course  you  would  lose, 
for  your  dollars  would  buy  more  sterling 
or  francs  then  than  now.  The  only  ad- 
vantage of  buying  actual  foreign  cun-ency 
heie  would  be  to  save  the  trouble  of  ex- 
change abroad,  and  this  is  generally  re- 
garded as  negligible,  for  you  would  run  the 
risk  of  losing  it  en  route. 


DESK  TOP    DAYLIGHT 

Protect  Your  Eyes 

CORRECT  illumination  saves  the 
eyes  and   increases  desk  effi- 
ciency.    Emeralites  with  the 
restfvil  green  shade  protect  the  eyes 
and  add  tone  to  any  office.  The  new 

Daylight  Attachment 

gives  ideal  Desk-Top  daylight  and 
changes  ordinary  electric  light  into 
soft  eye-saving  daylight. 

Genuine  Emeralites  are  branded. 
Look  for  name  on  green  glass  shade. 

Over  50  patterns  to  select  from 

Sold  by  Office 
Supply  and 
Electrical 
Dealers. 


FOR  m  MEN 


OF  BRAINS 


t(5AR.S 


-MADE  AT   KEY   WEST> 


You  Should  Know  What  We 
Told  Jackson 

It  was  no  secret,  but  it  was  news  to  him  and 
it  may  be  news  to  you,  how  Miller  7%  First 
MortgaRe  Bonds  are  safeguarded  by  a  simple 
device  which  insures  prompt  payment  of  in- 
terest and  principal.  Write  for  story  entitled 
"Mr.  Jackson  Discovers  an  Investment 
Principle." 

SlOO  Bonds;  S500  Bonds  :  St 000  Bonds 

7%  Interest  payable  twice  yearly 

Maturities,  2  to  10  years 

Partial  payment  accounts 

G-L-KHler  s  [g. 

^^■^^^^  INCORPORATED 

SOS  HURT  BUILDING  ATLANTA.  G A. 

"First — The  Investor's  Weifare" 


ENTEEFEISE 

f  oil  Iron  FENCING  (^hain-Iinky 

ENTERPRISE  Fencing  is  backed  bv  36  years  ot  special- 
ized experience  in  building  and  erecting  All-Iron  and 
Chain-Link  Fencing.  Prices  are  again  moderate  and 
seem  to  have  reached  a  point  at  which  they 
will  stay.  Our  catalog  describes  and  pictures 
styles  and  designs,  and  gives  complete  data. 
Write  today  for  this  free  catalog,  mentioning 
purpose  for  which  fencing  is  desired. 

ENTERPRISE  IRON  WORKS 
2420  Yandes  St.  Indianapolis,  bd. 


.,  Write 
'forms 

Free 
.Catalo 
^  fo^da 
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The  Seeing  Lens — Photography's 

THE  seeing  lens!  Can  care  enough  be  given 
to  its  making?  How  perfectly  can  it  be 
fashioned?  How  widely-reaching  can  its  use 
be  made?  No  less  than  nearly  seventy  years  of 
optical  research  have  been  given  by  Bausch  & 
Lomb  to  the  solution  of  these  problems. 

Natural  it  was,  then,  that  we  became  a  pioneer 
agency  in  the  development  and  popularizing  of 
photography  in  America,  for  until  our  first 
lenses  were  produced,  most  of  those  in  use  were 
of  European  manufacture  and  very  expensive. 
That  most  significant  contribution  to  modern 
photographic  betterment,  the  Anastigmat  Lens 
was  also  introduced  to  this  country  from  our 
workshops.  Today,  the  very  basic  raw  mate- 
rials employed  in  the  construction  of  Bausch 
&  Lomb  lenses  are  by  ourselves  controlled;  and 
our  glass  problems  fully  co-ordinated  with  the 


Window  of  Science  and  Life 

problems  of  lens  and  instrument.  So  are  pro- 
duced the  lenses  of  Bausch  &  Lomb  —  lenses 
which  today  are  numbered  by  the  million; 
lenses  which  are  used  in  home,  in  studio,  in 
laboratory,  in  engraving  plant,  in  God's  wide 
outdoors;  lenses  which  include  those  for  inexpen- 
sive vest-pocket  as  for  delicate  aerial  cameras 
or  the  most  elaborate  professional  equipment; 
lenses,  in  fact,  which  cover  the  field  of  all 
photography  and  reflect  the  world  of  happening 
in  its  mighty  scope. 

May  we  say,  we  hope  without  undue 

pri^e,  that  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  name  repre- 
sents a  tireless  and  unceasing  effort  to  achieve 
lenses  which  are  truly  worthy — an  effort  which 
has  been  generally  reflected  in  the  appreciation 
of  millions  who  find  benefit  or  pleasure  through 
their  use? 


BAUSCH    &    LOMB    OPTICAL    COMPANY 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Maker.i  of  Eyeglass  and  fipeciacle  Lenses,  Photographic  Lenses,  Microscopes,  Ba.lopticons, 
Binoculars  and  other  Optical  Instruments. 
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For  Filing  Instead  of 
Pins  and  Clips 


Iways  Ready 

Jor AH  Kinds  of  Posting 
The  Utopian  Jar 

Keeps  Both  Brush 

and  Paste  in 
Perfect  Condition 

^ANFCIRD'S 


A  Handy  Tool  Box  for  Fords 


With  the  new  Victor  Tool 
Box  tools  can  be  reached 
instantly  without  lifting 
seats  or  puttering  around. 
This  box  attaches  to  the 
heel  board  of  the  driver's 
seat;  takes  up  little  space 

The  Corcoran- Victor  Co.,  710 


n^AOC    MAAK 


— holds  all  tools  and  spare 
tubes.  Substantially 
made  and  beautifully  fin- 
ished in  black  japan.  At- 
tached in  a  minute's  time. 
Most  convenient  box 
made.    Your  dealer  has  it. 

Reading  Rd.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


TOOL  BOX 
FOR  FORDS 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

March  30. — Former  Emperor  Charles  takes 
refuge  in  Steinamanger,  in  -western 
Hungary,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  regain 
the  throne.  He  is  reported  deserted 
by  his  supporters,  and  under  strict 
military  supervision. 

More  than  100  are  reported  killed  in  the 
latest  clashes  between  Communists  and 
police  in  Germany.  The  insurrection- 
ary movement  is  said  to  be  continuing 
with  little  abatement. 

An  anti-Bolshevik  mutiny  among  the 
sailors  of  the  Russian  White  Sea 
squadron  is  reported  in  dispatches  from 
Helsingfors  to  Stockholm.  It  is  also 
stated  that  the  Bolsheviki  have  been 
forced  to  withdraw  from  Archangel. 

The  Japanese  Foreign  Office  announces 
that  an  invitation  has  been  extended  to 
Major-General  Leonard  Wood  to  visit 
Japan  when  he  has  finished  his  work  in 
the  Philippines,  where  he  is  going  to 
investigate  the  claims  of  the  Filipinos 
for  independence. 

Constantinople  claims  that  an  entire 
Greek  division  has  been  captured  by 
the  Turks  at  Eski-Shehr  and  that  the 
Greeks  are  fleeing  from  that  city. 

The  International  Red  Cross  Committee, 
meeting  at  Geneva,  elects  as  President 
Gustave  Ador,  former  President  of 
Switzerland. 

March  31. — Because  of  the  refusal  of  the 
Government  to  continue  its  control  of 
the  mines  and  the  subsidies  that  will 
maintain  the  present  level  of  wages, 
1,000,000  miners  in  the  United  Kingdom 
lay  down  their  tools  for  the  second  time 
within  six  months.  Rationing  measures 
putting  the  country  back  on  the  war- 
time coal  basis  are  ordered  by  the 
Government. 

Privates  Carl  Neuf  and  Frank  Zimmer, 
of  the  United  States  Army  of  Occupa- 
tion, who  were  under  confinement  in 
Mosbach,  Germany,  for  their  attempt 
to  arrest  G rover  Cleveland  BergdoU, 
the  American  draft-dodger,  are  released. 

Five  members  of  the  Irish  police  are 
killed  and  fourteen  are  missing  as  a 
result  of  a  Sinn-Fein  attack  on  the 
barracks  at  Ross  Carbery,  County  Cork. 

The  Hungarian  Charge  d'Affaires  in 
Vienna  notifies  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment that  former  Emperor  Charles  will 
return  to  Switzerland.  The  Swiss 
Minister  announces  that  his  country  has 
agreed  to  permit  Charles  to  return  there. 

Three  refugees  from  Cronstadt  arrive  at 
the  Finnish  frontier  and  report  that  the 
Communists,  when  they  left,  were  exe- 
cuting every  second  man  and  every 
fourth  woman  in  Cronstadt,  according 
to  a  dispatch  from  Helsingfors. 

Berlin  reports  the  insurrection  in  Ger- 
many subsiding  rapidly,  fighting  con- 
tinuing in  a  few  places  only. 

The  Greeks  have  captured  Avghin  and 
hold  it  against  22  Turkish  counter- 
attacks, says  an  official  communication 
of  the  Greek  authorities.  Another 
report  says  that  both  the  Turks  and 
Greeks  are  celebrating  "the .victory  of 
Eski-Shehr,"  altho  no  official  claim  ap- 
pears in  the  communique  of  either  side. 

April  1.— Owing  to  the  miners'  strike, 
King  George  issues  a  proclamation  re- 
assembling the  British  Parliament  on 
April  4.  Serious  disorder  has  so  far 
been  avoided. 

The  British,  French,  and  Italian  Ministers 
call  upon  Chancellor  Mayr,  of  Hungary, 
and  present  a  protest  of  the  Powers 
against  the  Hapsburg  restoration. 

Lord  Edmund  Bernard  Talbot,  who  has 
held  the  post  of  Joint  Parliamentary 
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France  has  lost  approximately  5.7  percent, 
of  her  population  since  the  1911  census, 
according:  to  th(>  early  returns  of  the 
1921  census.  The  population  of  Paris, 
which  was  believed  to  ha\  e  greatly  in- 
creased, was  found  to  be  almost 
stationary. 

American  contentions  for  equality  i>f 
treatment  for  the  citizens  of  all  nations 
in  mandated  territory  are  h  'Id  by  the 
British  Government  to  be  "scarcely 
consistent"  with  the  attitide  of  the 
I'nited  States  toward  A.nerican  oil 
interests  in  Mexict).  and  els(  where,  in  a 
note  signed  by  Lord  Curzo  i  and  made 
public  in  London. 

The  Greeks  are  evacuating  Aliun-Kara- 
hissar,  tlie  important  junction  point  of 
the  Bagdad  railway,  it  is  announced  in 
(\)nstantinopl(\  The  (ireeks  acknowl- 
edge that  their  olTensivo  against  Eski- 
Shehr  has  been  broken,  and  that  they 
have  retired  to  their  original  positions. 

After  announcing  that  he  expects  to 
return  at  a  more  opportune  date, 
former  Empei'or  Charh>s  leaves  Steina- 
nianger,  western  Himgary,  near  the 
Austrian  border,  on  his  way  back  to 
Switzerland. 

Nine  bishops  and  heads  of  the  principal 
Xon-Conformist  Churches  of  Great 
Britain  indorse  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury's  recent  protest  in  the 
House  of  Lords  against  reprisals  in 
Ireland  and  send  a  letter  to  the  Premier 
and  the  Irish  Secretary  pleading  for 
peace  in  Ireland,  sa;^'s  a  dispatch  from 
London. 

DOMESTIC 

Alareh  30. — The  British  Embassy  an- 
nounces that  no  unnecessary  difficulties 
will  be  placed  in  the  way  of  charitable 
organizations  of  this  country  which 
desire  to  deal  "in  an  impartial  spirit 
with  anj'  case  of  Irish  distress." 

Marine  corps  airplanes  in  ihght  from 
Washington  to  St.  Thomas,  Virgin 
Islands,  which  were  reported  to  be 
missing,  arrive  at  Pope  Field,  C^amp 
Bragg,  North  Carolina. 

Otto  Praeger,  of  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General, 
has  resigned,  it  is  announced  in 
Washington. 

One  hundred  and  seventy  delegates,  rep- 
resenting ."),034  book-  and  job-printing 
shops,  meeting  in  Cincinnati,  organize 
a  Forty-eight-hour  League  of  America — 
a  national  organization  of  employing 
printers,  operating  both  closed  and 
open  shops. 

March  31. — B.  'SI.  Jewell,  nresident  of  the 
Railway  Employees'  Department  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  re- 
quests President  Harding  to  call  a 
conference  between  the  railway  execu- 
tives and  the  labor-unions  "to  undertake 
to  compose  the  differences  on  all  points 
in  dispute." 

Rene  Vi\dani,  Envoy  Extraordinarj^  from 
the  French  Republic,  discusses  with 
Senator  Lodge,  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  and  other  Amer- 
ican officials,  problems  involved  in  the 
collection  by  France  of  reparations  from 
Germany.  He  is  reported  to  have 
asked  oaly  the  moral  support  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  have  given  assur- 
ances that  no  request  ^vill  be  made  for 
the  remission  of  the  loans. 

Eight  thousand  New  York  workers  in 
the  book-  and  job-printing  trades  agree 
to  arbitrate  their  differences  over  a 
wage-scale  readjustment,  the  employ- 
ing printers  concurring. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  wage  conferences 
betweenexeeutives  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  and  representatives 
of  the  employees  ends  when  the  dele- 
gates   named    to    present    the    case    of 

-  33,000  maintenance-of-way,  construc- 
tion, and  unskilled  forces  refuse  to 
accept  a  wage  reduction  ranging  from 
16  to  25  per  cent. 


Figure  up  the  actual  cost  of  the  buttons 
alone!  in  the  average  American  family 
it  comes  to  ten  cents  a  week,  or  over 
$5  a  year,  keeping  the  buttons  on  under- 
wear You  save  all  that — to  say  nothing 
ot  the  time  the  lady  ot  the  house  has  to 
speno  in  making  the  repairs — when  your 
family  wears  .he  Hatch  One  Button 
Unictn  Suit. 


^ATef^fD  jiwe  IS  191* 

This  Spring  you  can  get  the 
Hatch  One  Button  Union 
Suit  in  the  finest  of  knit 
goods  and  nainsook.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  send,  free 
on  request,  a  catalog  de- 
scribing the  complete  line. 

The  Hatch  One  Button 
Union  Suit  is  featured  at 
the  best  stores  every- 
where, but  if  you  cannot 
get  it  easily  and  quickly, 
send  your  size  with  re- 
mittance to  our  mill  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  and.  you 
will  be  supplied  direct, 
delivery  free. 

Men's  garments:  Knitted 
—$1.50.  $2.00,  $2.50 
and  $3.00.  Nainsook — 
$1.00,  $1.50,  $1.75, 
$2.00  and  $2.50. 

Boys'  garments:  Knitted — 
$1.25.  Nainsook  —  75 
cents. 


IT  DOES  THE  WORK  BETTER 

THEY  say  that  if  you  want  a  jol) 
well  done,  do  it  yourself.     The 
same  idea  is  behind  the  one 
master  button  on  the 

HATCH 

ONE  BUTTON 

UNION  SUIT 

It  doesn't  ask  a  lot  of  other  buttons  to 
try  to  help  it  out,  but  it  goes  ahead  and 
does  the  work  itself — better,  more 
smoothly  and  satisfactorily  than  the 
whole  row  of  buttons  on  the  ordinary 
union  suit  can  ever  do  it. 

If  you  yourself  have  never  worn  the 
Hatch  One  Button  Union  Suit,  you'll 
be  surprised  to  find  the  difference  it 
makes  in  your  bodily  comfort.  No 
binding  or  wrinkling  anywhere — just 
one  even  fit  from  neck  to  knee  or  ankle. 
It  makes  a  difference  in  your  mental 
comfort,  too.  No  row  of  nine  or  more 
buttons  or  buttonholes  to  be  constantly 
looked  after  and  kept  in  repair— just 
one  securely  fastened  button,  seldom  in 
need  of  attention. 


FULD   &   HATCH    KNITTING    CO. 

ALBANY  NEW  YORK 


OH 
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/S^     TRAVEL 

f^^W       Travel    was   never 
^\M      niore  interesting,  more 
profitable    than  now,  as 
the  world  emerges  into  a 
new  day.    With  conditions 
changed  and  changing,  the 
Ji\      need    for    EXPERT 


TRAVEL  SERVICE 


was  never  so 
great. 

[^  AN12. 


\^ 


EUROPE 

Pre-war  standards  of  comfort 
now  found  everywhere  along  our 
routes.        Our    illustrated    booklet 

"Europe  1921 
Conducted  Tours" 

offers  28  tours  of  different  lengths 
and  prices. 

Next  sailings  from  New  York, 
April  28,  May  24,  and  June  2. 

Groups  limited  to  fifteen 
members. 


NATIONAL  PARKS 

Send  for  our  booklet,  "National 
Parks  Tours,  1921."  Every  Ameri- 
can should  sometime  make  The 
Great  Circle  Tour  of  9  National 
Parks — the  incomparable  circle  of 
Nature's  Masterpieces.  Shorter 
tours  for  those  whose  time  is  limited. 
Bookings  should  be  made  now. 


ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Tours  you've  been  waiting  for. 
All  conditions  now  favorable  for  a 
great  trip.  Seven  sailings  through 
the  Seven  Seas.  August  to  January. 
Parties  limited  to  twelve.  Illus- 
trated booklet  now  ready. 


THE  FAR  EAST 

Summer  parties  in  May  and  June, 
Autumn  parties  in  August,  Septem- 
ber, and  October.  See  Japan  in 
Chrysanthemum  Time;  China  in 
good  October  weather,  the  best  of 
all  the  year. 


ALASKA 

Five  tours,  including  Lake  Atlin 
and  the  Yukon  to  Dawson,  com- 
bined with  transcontinental  trips 
through  the  Canadian  Rockies. 
Illustrated  booklet  ready. 


INDEPENDENT  TOURS 

Send  for  "Summer  Vacations,"  a 
booklet  featuring  tours  in  this 
country,  and  the  "American  Traveler 
in  Europe — 1921,"  descriptive  of 
independent  travel  in  Europe. 

Wherever  you  travel  carry  those 
Spendable  Everywhere — American 
Express  Travelers  Cheques. 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS^ 
LTRAVEL  DEPARTMENTJ 

65  Broadway 

New  York 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


Coalition  elements  of  the  Anti-Xon- 
Pilrtizan  League  in  convention  at 
Devil's  Lake,  N.  D.,  vote  to  force  a 
recall  election  to  oust  three  State 
officials — Governor  Lynn  J.  Frazier, 
Attorney-General  William  Lemke,  and 
Commissioner  of  Aarieulture  and  Labor 


John  X. 


Hogan. 


Api'il  1. — The  White  House  announces 
Col.  George  Harvey's  appointment  to 
the  Court  of  St.  .James's. 

Approximately  10,000  building  -  trades 
employees  go  on  strike  in  several  ]\Ias- 
sacliusetts  towns  in  protest  against 
drastic  wage  cuts,  many  cases  amount- 
ing to  20  per  cent. 

April  2.— Prof.  Albert  Einstein,  the  noted 
scientist,  arrives  in  this  country  to 
help  raise  funds  among  the  Jews  for  a 
Jewish  homeland  in  Palestine. 

The  nation's  gross  debt  was  reduced 
f 71, .580,330  in  March,  according  to  a 
statement  bv  the  Treasurv,  which  shows 
the  total  debt  to  be  $23,980,104,397. 

Proposals  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  that  1,7.50  signalmen  accept 
wage  reductions  of  from  1.5  to  2.5  per 
cent,  are  rejected  by  a  representative 
of  the  employees. 

Kailwav  wages  for  1920  amounted  to 
.f3,733,816,18(),  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  announces. 

April  3. — The  Intercollegiate  Liberal 
League,  an  organization  which  plans, 
through  clubs  and  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, to  create  among  college  men  and 
Avomen  "an  intelligent  interest  in  the 
l)roblems  of  the  day,"  is  organized  at 
Harvard  University  by  250  students, 
representing  twenty-seven  educational 
institutions. 

]Mrs.  Charles  ]Monson  Raymond,  whose 
stage  name  was  Annie  Louise  C^arv',  one 
of  the  most  famous  of  American 
contraltos,  dies  at  her  home  in  Xorwalk, 
Conn.,  in  her  seventy-ninth  year. 

Ai)ril  4. — Secretary  of  State  Hughes  re- 
plies to  the  Gefman  informal  note  con- 
cerning reparations,  saying  that  the 
recognition  by  Germanj'  of  her  responsi- 
bility- for  the  war  and  her  moral  obliga- 
tion to  mkke  reparation  seems  to  the 
American  Government  "the  only  sound 
basis  on  which  there  can  be  built  a 
Urm  and  just  peace." 

Unorganized  workers  of  the  Pennsyl- 
A'ania  Railroad  agree  to  accept  a  "just 
and  reasonable"  wage  reduction  at  the 
conference  in  Pittsburgh  of  the  man- 
agers' committee  of  the  railroads  and 
delegates  for  the  shop  ci-afts.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  unionized  shop-workers 
decide  to  consider  the  question  of  wage 
reduction  at  a  later  date. 

Readjustment  of  railroad-  and  freight- 
rates  on  export  grain  and  grain  prod- 
ucts, involving  a  reduction  of  three 
cents  a  bushel  east  of  Chicago,  is 
recommended  to  the  railroads  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Comnission.  This 
is  the  first  move  toward  a  reduction  of 
freight  charges. 

Boston  union-leaders  say  that  2,121 
printers,  bindery-workers,  and  electro- 
typers  have  quit  work  in  fiftj'  shops  as  a 
protest  against  reduction  in  wages. 
In  Cleveland  an  offer  by  officials  of  the 
street-car  men's  union  to  accept  a  10 
per  cent,  wage  reduction  at  tlie  expira- 
tion of  the  present  wage  agreement  is 
rejected  by  the  Cleveland  Railway 
Company. 

Amnesty  for  political  and  military 
offenders  will  be  meted  out  according 
to  the  merits  of  the  individual  case. 
President  Harding  informs  a  committee 
headed  by  Samuel  Gompers,  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 


'hi's  Ljear 
CANADA  Calls  l/ouf 

Vacation  Land  of  Ideal  Summer  Climate 

Hay  fever  is  unknown  in  this  clear,  pine-and-balsain 
scented  air.  Unlimited  territory  to  choose  from — 
cloud  tiijped  mountains  and  rugged  foothills  inviting 
(■xploration;  wide  valleys  of  woods  and  streams  and 
wild  flowers;  turquoise  lakeswith  sandy  beaches;  the 
restful  relaxation  of  camp  life  or  the  luxury  of  the 
finest  hotels. 

In  Canada,  your  Ideal  Vacation  is  realized;  Algonquin 
Park — Muskoka  Lakes — Great  Lakes  Cruise — Georgian 
Bay — Lake  of  Bays — Kawartlia Lakes— Timagaini — Nip- 
igon — Quetico — Minaki — Lower  St.  Lawrence  and  Mar- 
itime Provinces.  Fishing,  boating,  bathing,  golf.  A  sum- 
mer playground  in  the  great  out-of-doors. 

Jasper  Park,  Alberta,  and  Mount  Robson  Park,  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  embrace  the  scenic  mountain  wonders  of 
the  Dominion. 

For  full  information  write 

Canadian  National  or  Grand  Trunk 
Railways 

at  any  of  the  following   addresses 

Ask   for   Booklet  R,  mentioning  district*  that 
interest  you 


Boston,  294  Wathiof  ton  St. 
Buffalo,  1019  Chamber  of 

Commerce  Bidf. 
Chicago,  M  West  Adams  St. 
Cincinnati,  406  Traction  Bldg, 
Detroit.  527  Majestic  Bide 
Kansas  City,  710  Railway 

Ezchance  BIdg. 


Minneapolis,  518  Second  Ave- 

Sooth 
New  York.  1270  Broadway 
Pittsburfh.  505  Park  Bldg. 
St.  Louis.  305  Merchants 

Laclede  BIdg. 
St.  Paul,  Cor.  4th  &  Jackson  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  689  Market  St. 
Seattle,  902  Second  Ave. 


Fishing,  Hunting  and  Camping 

Real  fishing  and  hunting  in  virgin  streams  and  un- 
spoiled big  game  country  in  NOVA  SCOTIA,  NEW 
BRUNSWICK,  QUEBEC.  ONTARIO,  ALBERTA 
and  BRITISH  COLUMBIA.  For  full  information  write 
G.  T.  Bell,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  System,  Montreal,  or  H.  H.  Melanson,  Passenger 
Traffic  Manager,  Canadian  National  Railways,  Toronto. 


nFLORIDA-1 

Fruitland  Park  in  Florida  's  lake  jeweled  highlands 
will  appeal  to  the  homeseeker  who.  whether  wish- 
ing land  or  an  orange  grove,  desires  the  best. 
Write  for  book  of  actual  photographs  and  learn 
rfiow  you  can  own  your  own  grove  on  easy  pay- 
ments. BOARD  OF  TRADE,  103  Trade  Avenue. 
Fruitland  Park,  Florida. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

y"        Quality         *** 
LAWN  MOWERS 

The    merchant    who 

carries  "Pennsylvania" 

Quality    Lawn   Mowers 

COULD    sell  the  "just    as 

good"    kind   cheaper,    at 

greater  profit. 

But  he  doesn't;  he  values  the^ 
'  'good-will' '  of  a  satisfied 
purchaser. 


aV  HARDWARE 
DEALERS  AND  SEEDSMEN 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


The  Main  Trouble. — It  isn't  the  "Horror 
on  the  Rhine  "  that  we  notice.  It's  the 
hoUer. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 


The  Sad  Part. — Victory  is  sweet,  but,  oh. 
how  bitter  to  win  an  indemnity  and  then 
not  get  'er! — Baltimore  Sini. 


Unjustified. — We  object  to  hearing  a 
woman  referred  to  as  "  a  skirt."  There  is 
very  little  reason  for  such  a  name. — 
Wheiliiig  IiilclliiienciT. 


The  Ultimate  Threat. — Germany  might 
change  her  tune  if  Lloyd  George  should 
threaten  a  "  black-and-tan  "  invasion. — 
Baltimon-  EnnitHj  Sun. 


Human  Frailty. — A  man  is  so  composed 
that  he  can  almost  disintegrate  as  a  social 
being  with  the  breaking  of  a  few  tlu-eads 
and  the  loss  of  a  button. — Chicago  Tribune. 


.\nother  Ideal. — Not  the  least  of  the 
worries  of  the  bride  of  the  future  will  be 
the  hapi\v  husband's  frequent  wliino  about 
the  home-brew  that  mother  used  to  make. 
— Buffalo  Express. 


Cause  and  Effect. — First  Critic — 
"  What  is  your  attitude  toward  those 
Impressionists?  " 

Seco.vd  Ditto — "  Oh,  I'm  a  Suppression- 
ist." — Boston  Transcript. 


No  Hope  for  Him.— An  international 
roping  match  has  been  announced  be- 
tween a  Mexican  woman  and  an  American 
woman.  The  name  of  the  man  has  not 
yet  been  divulged. — Baltimore  American. 


Starting  Competition. — "  What  did  your 
boy  Josh  do  when  you  told  him  he  would 
have  to  go  out  in  the  world  and  make  his 
own  living?  " 

"  He  went  to  the  next  farm  as  a  hired 
hand,  and  in  a  week  had  me  offerin'  him 
his  board  an'  keep  an'  more  wages." — 
Washington  Star. 


Information  Wanted. — At  a  banquet 
given  by  a  large  body  of  educators  the 
speaker  of  the  evening  rose  and  began  his 
address  ■s\ith  the  words,  "  Long  live  the 
teachers !  "  He  was  interrupted  by  a 
tall,  emaciated  young  man  who  rose  from 
the  rear  of  the  room  and  in  a  sepulchral 
voice  queried,  "  On  what?  " — Everybody's 
Magazine. 


Careful  Man. — A  prominent  New  York 
debutante  recently  ordered  "  four  seats  on 
the  aisle  "  at  the  theater.  When  her  party 
arrived  at  the  performance,  they  were  sur- 
prized to  find  themselves  arranged  in  a 
column  instead  of  a  row.  Nothing  daunted, 
the  debutante  turned  to  a  bored,  middle- 
aged  man  next  to  her.  Surely  he  would 
not  mind  changing  with  her  friend  in 
front. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said  politely. 

No  reply.     He  must  be  deaf. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  repeated, 
louder. 

Still  no  reply. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said,  bumping 
his  elbow. 

He  took  out  a  pencil  and  wrote  on  his 
program: 

"  That's  my  wife  on  the  other  side  of 
me.  Safety  first." — New  York  Evening 
Post. 


The  National  ParK  Line 


The  tliriUiwj  cannon  of  llic  iShoshonf  Hirer 
— on  the  scenically -famous  Cody  Rqad. 


^he  complete  tour 
g/^\fellowstone  National  Fkrk  is 

"in,  Gardiner  Gateway -out  Cody  Tioad 


Note  what  the  Burlington-Northern 
Pacific  Planned  Vacation  offers  you  at 
no  additional  cost! 

As  you  ride  along  the  winding  Yellow- 
stone River,  formed  from  melting  snows 
and  geysers,  to  the  northern  entrance  at 
Gardiner,  you  traverse  a  most  pictur- 
esque valley  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains 
— below,  luxuriant  fields  sculptured  by 
glaciers  and  rivers  of  lava — above,  mas- 
sive peaks  formed  by  volcanic  action  and 
snow-flecked  or  cloud-kissed.  Near  the 
gateway  the  Devil's  Slide  betokens  the 
reputed  sufferings  of  His  Majesty  as  he 
hurtled  down  the  mountain  side. 

Through  the  Park — then,  Cody  Road ! 
For  90  miles  it  tortuously  squirms  over 
Sylvan  Pass,  circles  smiling  Sylvan  Lake, 
passes  the  gigantic  Government  irriga- 
tion dam  (328  feet  high)  and  follows  a 
chiseled  highway  in  the  shadows  of  the 
vertical  and  jagged  walls  of  Shoshone 
Canyon. 

Only  by  entering  or  leaving  Yellow- 
stone Park  through  the  Cody  Entrance 
can  the  Cody  Road  be  seen.  Burlington- 
Northern  Pacific  Planned  Vacation 
includes  the  motor  drive  along  this  mar- 
velous mountain  highway — without  side 


The  famous  Gardiner  Gateway, 
dedicated  in  1903  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  then  President  of  the 
United  Stales. 


trip  or  extra  cost.     In,  Gardiner — out, 
Cody,  or  vice  versa  if  preferred. 

Also,  for  the  price  of  your  round  trip 
ticket  to  Yellowstone  Park,  you  go  to 
Colorado — where,  at  reasonable  cost,  you 
can  revel  in  the  peaceful  beauty  of  more 
snow-capped  mountains,  myriads  of 
gorgeous  wild  flowers,  virgin  forests — 
can  golf,  climb,  walk,  fish,  drive,  rest,  as 
long  as  you  wish.  Make  side  trip  from 
Loveland  to  Rocky  Mountain  National - 
Estes  Park.  Continue  on  to  Denver 
by  motor  or  rail  and  side-trip  to  the 
Pike's  Peak  Region,  Colorado  Glaciers, 
Denver's  Mountain  Parks,  Mesa  Verde 
National  Park,  and  other  numerous  re- 
sort regions — at  your  pleasure. 

See  these  places  which  contribute  so 
much  to  the  scenic  supremacy  of  America 
— on  a  Burlington-Northern  Pacific 
Planned  Vacation! 


Free  Book  of 
Yellowstone  Park 

Contains  maps  and  dia- 
grams— everything  you 
want  to  know  about  the 
park.  Send  for  your  copy. 


P.  S.  EUSTIS 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
C.  B.  Be  Q.  R.  R..  Chicago 

A.  M.  CLELAND 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

Northern   Pacific  Railway 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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Stop  worrying  about  shoe  bills 

Science  offers  you  WondevWear 

T  X /"ONDERWEAR,  a  liquid  easily  ap- 


^  ^  plied  to  shoes,  at  home,  contains 
pure  Korite,  the  recent  scientific  dis- 
covery that  makes  leather  vrear  twice 
as  Jong. 

The  Explanation 

When  leather  is  tanned,  the  strong  chemicals  shrink  the 
delicate  leather  fibres  into  bundles,  which  are  dried, 
stiffened  and  made  brittle.  The  Korite  in  WonderWear 
immediately  and  gently  opens  these  bundles.  The  fibres 
return  to  their  original  completely  interwoven  position, 
as  before  they  were  tanned.  The  leather  is  made  per- 
manently flexible  and  easy  to  the  feet  and  will  with- 
stand twice  as  much  wear. 

A  Single  Treatment  of  WonderWear 

-Reduces  the  shoe  bill  /2 

-Keeps  your  feet  dry 

-Allows  shoes  to  shine  as  usual 

-Makes   new  shoes   as    comfortable   as   old 
shoes.    Saves  painful  breaking-in 

Sold  by  drug,  hardware,  shoe,  house  furnishing,  sporting 
goods,  luggage,  department,  n,ovelty  and  general  stores. 


WonderWear  is  as  good  for  the 
finest  women's  and  children's 
shoes,  as  the  heaviest  lumber- 
men's boots.  It  is  as  invaluable 
to  the  banker  as  to  the  postman 
or  office  worker. 


Korite  Products,  Inc. 

91  Bedford  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


You  will  recognize  WonderWear  by  this  label 
in  Blue  and  Orange. 


Laboratories:   WoUaston,  Mass. 
New  York  Office:  130  W.  42d  St. 


To  Shoe  Wearers: 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  WonderWear 
we  will  mad  you  a  full  sized  can  for  50c. 

To  Retailers: 

We  will  supply  you  direct  until  your  jobber 
can  do  so. 

To  Jobbers: 

We  will  co-operate  with  you  fully;  Write  us. 


A  Compromise. — No  college  man  is  as 
good  as  he  tries  to  make  his  professor 
believe  he  is,  nor  as  bad  as  he  tells  his  girl 
he  is.— Jesler. 


Good  for  Both. — "  Only  the  artists  can 
know  whal  the  pictures  mean." 

"  Then  I  think  they  ought  to  hang  them, 
too  !  " — London  Opinion. 


Authoritative. — "  Bill  is  going  to  retire 

from  business  for  five  years." 

"  Oh,  I've  heard  him  say  that  before." 
"  Yes,  but  this  time  the  judge  said  it." — 

London  Opinion. 


Trying  Again. — The  Prussian  Minister 
of  Welfare  has  given  permission  for  a  sky- 
scraper to  be  erected  in  Berlin.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  the  previous  All-Highest  was 
a  failure. — Punch  (London). 


Just  Before  He  Wilted.— Hx7b—"  What 
a  glorious  spring  day  !  I  .could  dare  any- 
thing, face  anything,  on  a  day  like  this." 

Wife — "Come  on  down  to  the  milliner's." 
— The  Watchman- Examiner  {New  York). 


Deep  but  Salty. — Oswald — "  My  love 
for  you  is  like  the  deep  blue  sea — " 

Clarissa  (for  such  was  her  name) — 
"  And  I  take  it  with  the  corresponding 
amount  of  salt."  —  The  Watchman-Ex- 
aminer {New  York). 


Safe. — Wife — "  The  dressmaker  says 
she  won't  make  me  another  gown  until 
j'ou  pay  her  bill." 

Hrn  (with  relief) — "  That  is  very  good 
of  her.  I'll  send  her  a  note  of  thanks." — 
The  Watchman-Examiner  {New  York). 


The     Soft     Rebuke. — Scene — Lecture- 
Room. 

Time— 11:58  a.m. 

(Shuffling    of    feet,    rattle    of    coppers, 
audible  signs  of  "  Let's  go.  ") 

Professor  (wearily) — ■"  Just  a  moment, 


gentlemen.     I   have 
cast." — The  Goblin. 


yet   a   few  pearls   to 


Expectancies. — "  Your  constituents  ex- 
pect a  great  deal  of  you." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum.  "  Ex- 
pectation properly  managed  is  an  asset. 
My  success  in  politics  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  while  I  was  often  compelled  to  dis- 
appoint my  friends  I  always  managed  to 
keep  'em  hopeful." — Washington  Star. 


One  Difficulty, — The  Doctor — "  So  you 
still  complain  of  insomnia.  Did  you  follow 
my  suggestion  and  try  to  count  a  flock  of 
sheep  as  they  escaped  through  a  hole  in 
the  fence?  " 

The  Sap — "  Yes,  doctor;  but  every  time 
I  got  up  to  fifty,  I  became  so  frightfully 
sleepy  that  I  lost  count,  and  had  to  pull 
myself  together  to  start  all  over  again." — 
The  Harvard  Lampoon. 


One  Hopeful  Feature. 

Christopher  Ivlorley  reprints  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  the  following  "  full- 
page  sable-ruled  advt."  in  a  "  garment 
weekly  ":  "  You  will  share  our  deep  sorrow 

at  t^e  death  of  Mr.  .     He  was  the 

founder  and  organizer  of  the  company, 
which  will  continue  to  bear  his  name. 
Due  to  the  discontinuance  of  business  for 
a  week,  there  has  accumulated  an  enor- 
mous stock  of  SUITS  and  coats  which  we 
will  dispose  of  at  an  unusually  low  price. 
This  is  an  opportunity  which  you  can  not 
afford  to  miss." 
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Let  It  Win  Sales 


and  Prove  the  Saving  Before  You  Buy 

FIND  out  how  the  Addressograph  will 
build  your  business  and  save  money !  Profit 
by  the  experience  of  Addressograph  users  everywhere. 
Equal  the  record  of  John  H.  Williams  Company,  Wholesale  Grocers, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

"Through  our  timely  advertising  made  possible  bv  the  AddressO' 
graph,  we  have  increased  our  capital  from  $50,000  to  SSOO,000 
in  three  years." 

You,  too,  can  develop  your  trade  right  now.    See 

how  the  Addressograph  produces  typewriter  style  address- 
ing at  a  few  cents  per  thousand.  Ten  times  faster  than  hand  methods. 
Mistakes  impossible.  Prints  from  indestructible  one-cent  metal  address  plates  "typed" 
by  any  clerk — or  we  promptly  make  them  (or  you  at  our  nearest  service  station. 

STOP  THIS  WASTE 

The  same  Addressograph  cuts  the  cost  of  slow 

hand  work  in  writing  names,  dates  and  other  data  on  every 
form  you  use  in  your  sales — advertising — collection — payroll — and  other 

departments.    Saves  clerk  hire,  speeds  the  work,  prevents  errors,  saves  money  and  time. 
"While  our  payroll  in  the  last  three  years  has  increased  30%  we  have  had  no 
extra  cost  for  clerical  help,  due  to  the  speed  of  the  Addressograph." 

— Thilmany  Pulp  and  PaperjCo,,  Kaukauna,  Wis. 

You  need  the  orders  it  will  get  for  you  and  the  money 

it  will  stop  wasting  in  your  office.  And  you  can  prove  it  before  you  buy. 

Keep  It  or  Send  It  Back— but  Find  Out 

So  mail  the  coupon  now !  Have  the  Addressograph 
Man  demonstrate  the  Hand  Machine  he  carries  with  him. 

Or  have  one  sent  to  you  for  free  trial.  There's  no  obligation!  If  you 
don't  want  to  keep  it,  send  it  back  to  us  freight  collect.  Mail  the 
Coupon,  Wire,  'Phone  or  Write. 


Maass  and  Kemper 

BALTIMORE     MD 
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To  AddrcMOfraph  Co.,  915  Van  Bnren  Street,  Chicago 
SEND    ON    APPROVAL     HAND     operated 
Ribbon    Print   Addresso(;raph   for   10  days' 
free    trial.      If    we    don't   keep    it,  we    will 
return  it  at  your  expense. 

HAVE    SALESMAN    DEMONSTRATE    the 
Addressograph  he  carries  with  him. 

SEND   1921    CATALOG  AND  PRICES  with 
samples  of  Ic  Blank  Plates. 

We  arm  interested  for: 


D  Direct  Mail  Adver-  G 

tising.  n 

D  Filling  in  Letters.  n 

D  Collection.  n 
D  Payroll. 


Dividends. 
Office  Records. 
Tags  and  Labels. 
Routing  and 
Scheduling,    m-21) 


GENERAL  OFFICES: 
915  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago 


u5ddre 


«so 


PWMTSFROMTVPe 


gyf^pK 


Co. 


FACTORIES: 
Chicago — Brooklyn — London 


AUentown,  Pa. 
Alb«ny.  N.  Y. 
Atlanta.  Ga. 
Bijminirbam,  Ala. 


Baltimore.  Md. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Bstta,  Mont. 


Chicago,  ni. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Clevsland,  Ohio 
Dallas,  Texas 


Sales  Offices  and   Service  Stations 

Denver.  Colo.  El  Paso.  Texas  Kansas  C-ty,  Mo.  New  Orleans.  La. 
Des  Moines.  Iowa          Grand  Rapids,  Mich.     Los  Anireles,  Calif.      New  York.  N.  Y. 
Detroit.  Mich.                 Houston.  Texas               Minneapolis,  Minn.       Omaha.  Neb. 
Duloth.  Minn.                Indianapolis.  Ind.          Newark,  N.J.  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
Canada;  70  B«y  Street,  TORONTO- Ottawa— Montreal -Wlnnlp«t 


Pittsboreh.  Pa.  San  Francisco,  Cal.  St.  Paol,  Minn. 

Portland,  Ore.  Seattle,  Wash.  Syracase.  N.  Y, 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  Spokane.  Wash.  Toledo,  Ohio 

Ssn  Antonio,  Texas  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Washlnstoa,  D,  C. 
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Doing  the  most  work  for  the  least  money  is 
an  achievement  of  White  Trucks  which  never 
could  have  been  attained  by  any  mere  theory 
of  construction.  It  is  a  result  of  experience — 
years  of  studying  transportation  needs  and 
building  the  truck  that  will  meet  them. 
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TOPICS   -  OF-THE  -  DAY 

(Tiile  registered   in  U   S   Patent  Office  for  use  in  thi^  publication  and  on  moving   picture  films) 


WORKABILITY   OF   THE   HARDING   PEACE   PLANS 


DTSAPPOINTMEXT  IX  BERLIN  and  cordial  approval 
in  London  and  Paris  are  ainonp;  the  significant  foreign 
reactions  to  President  Harding's  peace  plans  as  an- 
nounced to  Congress  on  April  12.  But  at  home,  while  the  great 
majority  of  our  papers  applaud  his  program,  there  are  editorial 
voices  raised  in  sharp  criticism,  and 
still  others  which  ask  with  evident 
skepticism  whether  his  scheme  will 
work.  "The  peace  resolution,  it 
appears,  is  somehow  to  preserve  to 
us  'all  the  rights  guaranteed  to  us 
by  [the  treaty  which  we  have  re- 
jected, and  at  the  same  time  free 
lis  of  any  of  its  obligations,"  re- 
marks the  Democratic  Philadel- 
phia Record,  which  adds :  ' '  How 
this  can  be  done  is  a  mys- 
tery which  we  can  not 
pretend  to  fathom."  Not- 
ing that  this  latest  defini- 
tion of  our  foreign  policy 
is  "hailed  with  delight  by 
the  irreconcilables,"  form- 
er Secretary  Daniels's 
Raleigh  News  and  Obserrer 
claims  to  summarize  the 
Presidential  message  in  the 
following  sentence:    "Let 

the  Old  World  stumble  along  in  chaos  and  instability." 
Another  Democratic  paper,  the  Louisville  Courier  -  Journal, 
speaking  in  a  tone  that  recalls  its  Wattersonian  days,  charac- 
terizes the  President's  proposed  "association  of  nations  for 
•world  peace"  as  "a  toothless  whatnot,  with  no  power  to  pro- 
mote peace  except  to  talk  about  it";  and  it  adds:  "It  is  a 
dreary,  drab  outlook  he  opens  for  the  America  which,  as  a  result 
of  the  glorious  war  it  did  so  much  to  win,  saw  the  noble  vision 
of  a  new  world;  a  dreary,  drab  outlook  for  the  Old  World, 
"which  caught  the  splendor  of  the  ^nsion  and  counted  supremely 
on  America  to  realize  it."  'Mr.  Harding,  this  Kentucky 
journal  declares,  "has  dashed  that  dream,  to  offer  instead  a 
scheme  as  fantastic  as  it  is  foolish,  impracticable  and  mischief- 
maldng,  futile  and  impossible."  The  New  York  World  (Dem.) 
regards  the  Harding  peace  plan  as  "a  miseralile  makeshift  that 
no  President  would  ever  adopt  of  his  own  initiative,"  and  "noth- 
ing better  than  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Administration  to 
compromise  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  United  States  in  order  to 
vindicate  the  partizan  record  of  the  L'nited  States  Senate  during 
the  last  two  j'ears."  The  same  paper  ironicalh'  interprets  as 
follows  the  proposal  to  scrap  the  League  but  ratify  the  Treaty 
with  reservations:  "We  are  to  keep  hold  of  the  loot  but 
otherwise  dissociate  ourselves  from  the  contaminating  influences 


of  Europe,  which  knows  nothing  of  our  lofty  ideals  and  our  fixt 
nol)ility  of  purpose." 

Turning  from  Democratic  to  independent  criticisms,  we  find 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  which  supported  Mr.  Harding 
during  the  campaign,  describing  the  peace  program  as  "wofuUy 
incomplete,"  "a  negative  rather  than  a  positive  policy."  To 
quote  further: 

"There  is  no  outline  of  how  we  shall  go  about  taking  what 
we  want  from  the  Treaty  of  Peace  and  ignoring  the  League's 
enforcing  machinery.  We  do  not  know  whether  we  are  to  ratify 
the  Treaty  by  sections  or  to  make  separate  commitments  or 
agreements.  In  a  general  way,  the  first  Harding  message  is 
not  a  strong  statement.  Its  assertions  and  recom- 
mendations are  hedged  about  with  too 
many  reservations.  ,-" 


There  is  a  disposition  to  go 

safely   on   most  matters  and   to  deal 

with  the  practical  and    the   material.     The  idealism  to 

which    the    nation    had    become    accustomed    in    its 

state  papers  is  missing  from  the  Harding  message." 

The  Louisville  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  also  com- 
plains that  "there  is  not  a  note  of  leadership  in 
the  message";  and  the  Indianapolis  News  (Ind.) 
endeavors  to  explain  this  by  the  theory  that  the  President  is 
still  struggling  "to  reconcile  the  conflicting  elements  in  the 
party."  "How  to  establish  world  peace  and  scrap  the  existing 
League  has  so  puzzled  the  President  that  he  fails  to  make  specific 
and  constructive  recommendations  which  the  people  expected," 
says  the  Springfield  (111.)  State  Register  (Ind.).  "We  are  to 
reject  the  League,  but  where  we  go  fi'om  here  no  one  knows," 
exclaims  the  Milwaukee  Journal  (Ind.).  And  in  Mr.  Hoover's 
Washington  Herald  we  read:  "There  is  a  large  and  often  quite 
controlling  spirit  of  altruism  in  the  American  people,  and  to 
these  the  President's  message  will  be  disappointing  in  the  degree 
of  their  portion  of  this  spirit." 

To  establish  without  delay  a  "state  of  technical  peace"  with 
Germany  by  "a  declaratory  resolution  by  Congress";  to 
divorce  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  from  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles;  to  reject  the  Covenant  utterly  and  completely, 
but  to  ratify  the  Treaty  with  "such  explicit  reservations  and 
modifications  as  wll  secure  our  absolute  freedom  from  inadvis- 
able commitments  and  safeguard  all  our  essential  interests"; 
and  to  retain  nevertheless  "our  hope  and  aim  for  an  association 
to  promote  peace  in  which  we  would  most  heartily  join" — 
this,  in  brief,  is  the  path  to  peace  as  mapped  for  us  in  President 
Harding's^  first  message  to    the   Sixty-seventh    Congress.     As 
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interpreted  by  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Globe  (Ind.),  this  route  to  peace  is — 

"1.  Declaration  of  a  state  of  peace  with  quaUfications  re- 
serving protection  of  American  rights  and  interests. 

"2.  Proceedings  to  divorce   the  League  Covenant  from   the 
Treaty  of  Versailles. 

"3.  Negotiation  of  peace  on  the  basis  of  those  terms  of  the 
Treaty    satisfactory    to   Re- 
publican America. 

"4.  Finally,  after  peace  is 
made,  attention  to  the  for- 
mation of  an  association  of 
nations  to  promote  peace. 

"In  the  first  tliree  stages 
of  foreign  -  affairs  develop- 
ment the  economic  idea  will 
predominate.  '  Enlightened 
self-interest,'  as  it  has  been 
called  here,  will  guide  the 
Administration's  procedure, 
with  economic  questions  the 
point  of  contact. 

"The  final  stage — the  for- 
mulation of  an  association  of 
nations — will  be  primarily  a 
question  of  a  political  nature, 
the  furtherance  of  a  scheme, 
based  probably  upon  the 
Hague  tribunal  idea  as  a 
foundation,  of  a  means  of 
promoting  world  peace. 

"The  Administration  is  not 
prest  for  immediate  formula- 
tion of  plans  regarding  this. 
Months,  even  years,  may 
elapse  before  the  time  is  ripe, 
in  the.  Administration's  point 
of  view,  for  the  launching 
of  an  association  of  nations." 

The  "big  surprize"  of  the 
President's  plan,  say  the 
Washington  correspondents, 
was  his  suggestion  that  an 
ultimate  peace  settlement 
should  be  reached  through 
ratification  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  stript  of  the  League 
of  Nations  Covenant.  This 
is  "the  storm-center  of  dis- 
cussion," says  a  correspon- 
dent of  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post  (Ind.),  in  whose 
dispatch  we  read  further: 


"Can  this  be  done?  Fol- 
lowers of  the  Secretary  of 
State  say  that  it  can  be  done 
and  that  it  will  be  done.  The 
irreconcilables  say  it  can't 
be  done  and  it  won't  be 
done.  President  Harding 
himself  is  apparently  of  the 
opinion  that  he  doesn't  know 
whether  it  can  be  done  or  not,  but  that  he  proposes  to  try. 

"The  pease  settlement  along  the  lines  indicated  by  the  Presi- 
dent may  involve  a  Washington  conference.  This  is  the  plan 
which  Mr.  Hoover  has  in  mind,  and  it  has  received  some  sup- 
port, both  from  men  like  Senator  Lodge,  who  would  like  to 
see  the  European  officials  come  here  rather  than  for  us  to  send 
our  representatives  over  there,  and  from  those  groups  who 
are  keenly  in  favor  of  close  international  cooperation,  and  who 
believe  that  an  association  of  nations  with  the  '  made-iii-America ' 
stamp  on  it  would  have  the  best  chance  of  adoption. 

"Or  the  processes  of  normal  diplomatic  negotiation  might  be 
resorted  to.  The  idea  of  sending  a  special  mission  abroad  has 
not  yet  been  abandoned.  Perhaps  some  combination  of  these 
methods  will  be  the  ultimate  resort.  Whatever  the  means  may  be, 
there  are  many  here  who  feel  confident  that  Elihu  Root  will  play 
a  prominent  part  in  the  drafting  of  the  ultimate  settlement. 


PRESIDENT  HARDING'S  STATEMENT  ON  THE  PEACE 
TREATY  AND  THE  LEAGUE 

(As  excerpted  from  the  President's  Message  by  the  New  York  Tribune.) 

(1)  Against  the  Present  League;  (2)  For  a  New  Association 
of  Nations;  (3)  For  a  Resolution  Declaring  Peace;  (4) 
Against  Separate  Peace  Treaties;  {5)  For  the  Versailles 
Treaty  with  Reservations. 

1.  "In  the  existing  League  of  Nations,  world  governing 
with  its  super  powers,  this  Republic  will  have  no  part.  .  .  . 
Manifestly,  the  highest  purpose  of  the  League  of  Nations 
was  defeated  in  linking  it  with  the  treaty  of  peace  and  making 
it  the  enforcing  agency  of  the  victors  of  the  war.  Inter- 
national association  for  permanent  peace  must  be  conceived 
solely  as  an  instrumentality  of  justice,  unassociated  with  the 
passions  of  yesterday,  and  not  so  constituted  as  to  attempt 
the  dual  functions  of  a  political  instrument  of  the  conquerors 
and  of  an  agency  of  peace." 

2.  "In  rejecting  the  League  covenant  and  uttering  that 
rejection  to  our  own  people,  and  to  the  world,  we  make  no 
siirrender  of  our  hope  and  aim  for  an  association  to  promote 
peace  in  which  we  would  most  heartily  join." 

3.  "To  establish  the  state  of  technical  peace  without 
further  delay,  I  should  approve  a  declaratory  resolution  by 
Congress  to  that  effect,  with  the  qualifications  essential  to 
protect  all  our  rights.  Such  a  resolution  .  .  .  musi  add  no 
difficidty  in  effecting,  with  just  reparations,  the  restoration 
for  which  all  Europe  yearns  and  upon  which  the  world's 
recovery  must  be  founded.  Neither  former  enemy  nor 
ally  can  mistake  America's  position,  because  our  attitude  as 
to  responsibility  for  the  war  and  the  necessity  for  just  rep- 
arations already  has  had  formal  and  very  earnest  expression." 

4.  "It  would  be  idle  to  declare  for  separate  treaties  of 
peace  with  the  Central  Powers  on  the  assumption  that  these 
alone  would  be  adequate,  because  the  situation  is  so  involved 
that  our  peace  engagements  can  not  ignore  the  Old-World 
relationship  and  the  settlements  already  effected." 

5.  "The  wiser  course  would  seem  to  be  the  acceptance  of 
the  confirmation  of  our  rights  and  interests  as  already  pro- 
\'ided,  and  to  engage  under  the  existing  treaty,  assuming,  of 
course,  that  this  can  be  satisfactorily  accomplished  by  such 
explicit  reservations  and  modifications  as  will  secure  our 
absolute  freedom  from  inadvisable  commitments  and  safe- 
guard all  our  essential  interests." 

"With  the  super-governing  league  definitely  rejected  and 
with  the  world  so  informed,  and  with  the  status  of  peace 
proclaimed  at  home,  we  may  proceed  to  negotiate  the  cove- 
nanted relationships  so  essential  to  the  recognition  of  all  the 
rights  everywhere  of  our  own  nation  and  play  our  full  part 
in  joining  the  peoples  of  the  world  in  the  pursuits  of  peace 
once  more." 


"The  plan  seems  to  be  for  a  review  of  the  Versailles  Treaty' 
section  by  section,  with  a  blue  pencil  handy.  The  League  of 
Nations  Covenant  is  to  be  blue-penciled,  that  is  certain.  Beyond 
that  there  is  no  clear  determination  at  present." 

The  first  direct  result  of  the  President's  enunciation  of  our 
international  policy  in  his  address  to  Congress  was  the  intro- 
duction by  Senator  Knox  of  a  peace  resolution  in  the  form  of  a 
_^__^_^__________^^^^_______^^      declaratory      announcement 

of  the  ending  of  the  war, 
with  a  provision  for  preserv-  ' 
ing  all  the  rights  obtained 
by  the  United  States  under 
the  armistice  of  November 
11,  1918,  and  the  Versailles 
Treaty.  Wherein  this  differs 
from  the  former  Knox  res- 
olution, which  was  vetoed 
by  President  Wilson,  is  in- 
dicated in  the  following  sen- 
tences from  the  New  York 
Tribune  (Rep.): 


"The  essential  difference 
between  the  Harding-Hughes 
plan  and  that  agreed  upon 
by  the  Senate  group,  which 
should  be  called  the  Knox 
plan,  is  this — that  the  Knox 
peace  plan  called  for  a 
declaration  of  peace  by  reso- 
lution, followed  by  negotia- 
tion, provided  for  in  the 
resolution,  of  a  new  treaty 
with  Germany,  while  the 
Harding-Hughes  plan  pro- 
vides for  the  declaration  of 
peace  with  Germany  by 
resolution,  with  all  American 
rights  under  the  Versailles 
Treaty  safeguarded  in  a 
clause  inserted  in  that  resolu- 
tion and  later  what  prac- 
tically amounts  to  the  negoti- 
ations of  a  new  treaty  with 
the  Allies,  fitting  this  country 
into  such  sections  of  the 
Versailles  Treaty  as  affect 
this  country's  interests  and 
such  sections  as  this  country 
approves. 

' '  So  that  the  main  contrast 
is  that  under  the  Knox  plan 
the  negotiations  to  follow  the 
passage  of  the  peace  resolu- 
tion would  be  with  Germany, 
while  under  the  Harding- 
Hughes  plan  the  negotiations 
would  be  with  the  Allies." 

The  kind  of  association  of 
nations  that  President  Har- 
ding would  substitute  for  the 
League    is    indicated    in    a 
Wasliington    dispatch  to    the    New  York   Evening  Post,  which 
names  the  following  "essential  conditions"  of  such  an  association: 

"1.  That  we  shall  not  be  committed  to  use  of  force  in  'un- 
known contingencies.' 

"2.  That  we  can  'recognize  no  superauthority.' 

"3.  That  the  proposed  association  must  have  no  part  in 
enforcing   the    Treaty   of  Peace. 

"4.  That  the  association  must  be  conceived  as  an  'in- 
strumentality of  justice'  rather   that  a  'political  instrument.' 

"5.  That  it  shall  work  through  'conferences  and  cooperation' 
I'ather  than  'the  surrender  of  national  sovereignty.'" 

The  San  Francisco  Bvlletin  (Ind.),  while  it  thinks  that  "Presi- 
dent Harding  has  sounded  the  death-knell  of  all  hope  that 
America  may  become  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations," 
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BOAT   ALL   BY   HIMSELF."  _ 

— ^Jones  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

OPPOSITE   VIEWS   OF   PADDLING   OUR    O'VV^    CANOE. 


BUT  IN   OUR   OWN   CANOE. 

— Thomas  in  the  Detroit  News. 


rejoices  that  "he  registers  a  triumph  for  the  League  idea." 
The  Chicago  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  deeply  regrets  the  rejection 
of  the  League,  but  commends  the  President  for  taking  our 
foreign  affairs  "out  of  the  hands  of  the  world-hating  Senators." 
The  Wichita  Beacon  (Ind.)  says  that  in  rejecting  the  League 
President  Harding  "is  unmistakablj^  following  the  will  of  the 
American  people  as  exprest  in  the  referendum  last  November." 
The  Providence  Journal  (Ind.)  praises  the  President's  message 
for  its  "prevailing  note  of  lofty  Americanism,"  and  adds: 

"America  is  not  suffering  from  a  blunted  conscience.  Her 
altruism  is  not  atrophied.  She  has  not  become  decadent  and 
indifferent  since  the  world-war.  But  she  proposes  to  be  true 
to  herself,  mindful  of  her  honorable  traditions,  jealous  of  her 
liberty  of  action,  and  resolute  in  safeguarding  herself  not  merely 
for  her  own  sake  but  for  the  sake  of  human  freedom  and  progress 
throughout  the  world." 

The  Atlanta  Journal  (Dem.)  is  glad  that  "the  new  Adminis- 
tration has  brought  itself  to  face  the  fact  that  this  nation  can 
not  live  to  itself  alone";  and  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
(Dem.)  is  encouraged  by  the  evidence  in  the  message  that  "the 
'bitter-enders'  do  not  have  it  all  their  own  way."  Another 
Democratic  paper,  the  Boston  Post,  notes  with  approval  that  the 
message  "leaves  the  separate  peace  with  Germany  very  much 
attenuated,"  and  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Dem.)  thinks  that 
"granting  the  President's  point  of  view,  which  appears  also  to  be 
the  point  of  view  of  the  majority  of  Americans,  his  program  can 
not  well  be  challenged."     Says  the  Norfolk  Ledger- Dispatch : 

"This  somewhat  involved  proposal  of  the  President  seems  to 
embody  a  helpful  and  hopeful  program  whose  hopefulness  is 
increased  by  its  practical  possibility.  So  long  as  a  peace  declara- 
tion has  a  string  tied  to  it  the  Germans  will  be  able  to  extract 
little  comfort  from  it.  So  long  as  a  society  of  nations  is  still 
contemplated  the  precise  wording  of  its  constitution  is  of  little 
moment,  and  so  long  as  it  is  understood  we  shall  enter  into 
treaties  with  the  Central  Powers  only  with  the  participation 
of  the  Allies,  it  does  not  matter  so  much  about  a  resolution  of 
technical  peace  declaring  what  already  exists." 

As  the  Washington  Post  (Ind.),  which  is  regarded  in  some 
quarters  as  semiofficial,  sees  it — 


"The  inescapable  logic  of  the  situation  as  developed  by  the 
President's  plan  is  that  a  general  conference  will  be  held,  pre- 
sumably at  Washington,  at  which  the  Allied  Powers  and  the 
United  States  will  agree  upon  many  provisions  of  the  '1  reaty  of 
Versailles  and  include  them  in  one  or  more  new  compacts  which 
shall  establish  the  relationship  of  the  Allies  and  the  United 
States,  on  a  basis  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  Covenant  of 
the  League.  Thereafter,  or  perhaps  simultaneously,  the  United 
States  and  the  former  enemy  governments  will  negotiate  treaties 
in  harmony  with  the  treaties  made  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Allies. 

"Thus  the  treaty  made  at  Paris  is  to  be  overhauled  and 
revised  by  treaties  made  at  Washington." 

Among  the  many  other  papers  that  heartily  indorse  the 
President's  peace  plans  are  the  Philadelphia  North  American 
(Prog.),  Minneapolis  Tribune  (Rep.),  Omaha  Bee  (Rep.),  Port- 
land Oregonian  (Rep.),  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat  (Rep.),  Emporia 
Gazette  (Rep.),  New  York  Herald  (Rep.),  and  Chicago  Tribune 
(Rep.).     Says  the  Chicago   Tribune: 

"Mr.  Harding's  policy,  we  believe,  expresses  the  will  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  American  people.  It  is  founded  on  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  we  have  not  altered  in  our  view  of 
the  war  against  the  Central  Powers  or  of  such  obligations  as 
may  be  rightly  imposed  upon  us  because  of  our  place  in  the 
family  of  nations;  but  that  we  do  not  recognize  or  accept 
without  reservation  the  conditions  created  by  the  treaties  through 
the  politics  of  Eui'ope  or  in  any  degree  depart  from  our  tradi- 
tional policy  of  independent  judgment  and  action  in  inter- 
national affairs." 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  thinks  that  the  President  "has 
seemingly  steered  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  and  opened  a 
new  way  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  our  international 
relations."     And  in  the  Omaha  Bee  we  read: 

"America  can  not  claim  rights  as  a  victor  and  shirk  responsi- 
bility as  a  participant,  but  it  is  wholly  consistent  with  this 
view  that  we  remain  outside  the  League  of  Nations  as  at  present 
constituted.  No  need  exists  to  reopen  the  entire  question,  or  to 
call  together  another  peace  conference.  The  message  gives 
emphasis  to  notice  already  served  on  Germany  as  to  the  neces- 
sity for  that  country  to  meet  the  obligations  entailed  by  the  war." 
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A   NEW    TAX 

IF  IT  IS  THE  GOVERNMENT'S  FIRST  DU"'.  o  'Mift 
the  burdens  of  wai-t;i.\atioii  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
American  people,"  as  the  President  decUxred  at  the  very 
outset  of  Ids  message  to  Congress,  some  new  and  U^ss  burdensome 
revenut^maker  must  be  found  to  take  tlie  place  of  the  war-taxes. 
I*resident  Harding  did  not  hint  that  he  has  found  one.  (^ongress 
is  just  beginning  the  long  process  of  in\  instigation,  debate,  and 
compromise,  which  will  result  in  a  new  re%  enue  law  in  the  course 
of  several  months.  Yet  one  can  not  read  the  newspapers  with- 
out realizing  that  an  extremely  large  number  of  thouglitful 
business  men  believe  that  they  have  found  the  new  tax  that  is  to 
solve  the  nation's  financial  problem.  It  is  the  sales  tax,  say 
bankers  and  trade  organizations.  It  is  the  sales  tax,  agrees 
Senator  Smoot,  as  he  introduces  in  Congress  a  bill  providing 
for  one  form  of  sales  taxation.  Yet  as  the  demand  for  such 
taxation  widens,  the  voices  of  objectors  grow  louder,  and  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  explain  Avhat  the  new-found  tax  means  both 
to  its  friends  and  to  its  foes. 

The  preponderance  of  business  opinion,  say  several  editors 
who  have  canvassed  the  matter  of  taxation,  is  apparently  in 
favor  of  a  turnover  tax  or  sales  tax.  When  the  Fidelity  and 
Deposit  Company  of  ^Maryland  sent  out  a  questionnaire  six 
months  ago,  65  per  cent,  of  the  replies  favored  a  sales  tax.  Its 
suney  of  this  month  reports  that  in  everj'  section  of  the  country 
the  business  men  answer  a  unanimous  "yes"  when  asked  if  they 
favor  such  a  tax.  This,  comments  The  Bache  Revieir,  an  earnest 
advocate  of  the  sales-tax  principle,  "shows  a  remarkable  and 
rising  tide  among  business  interests  in  favor  of  this  great  reform, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  significant  happenings  which  has  taken 
place  in  any  popular  movement."  A  number  of  important  as- 
sociations of  business  men  have  come  out  definitely  for  the 
sales  tax,  altho  some  are  opposed  to  it.  An  association  called 
the  Tax  League  of  America  has  been  formed  to  lead  in  the  cam- 
paign for  its  adoption.  Papers  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
like  the  New  Y'ork  Times,  Commercial,  and  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Boston  Herald,  Buffalo  Express,  Minneapolis  Tribune,  Salt  Lake 
Telegram,  and  Wyoming  State  Tribune  (Cheyenne),  have  given 
the  plan  their  approval.  Several  of  these  papers  quote,  with 
editorial  indorsement,  the  Tax  League's  list  of  reasons  for  ar- 
guments in  favor  of  the  sales  tax: 

"1.  It  will  undoubtedly  produce  all  the  revenue  needed. 

"2.  Under  it  the  flow  of  revenue  will  be  prompt,  constant,  and 
dependable. 

"3.  It  will  be  paid  by  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  but  in 
infinitely  small  amounts  by  each  individual. 

"4.  It  is  simple  in  operation  and  will  be  promptly,  completely, 
and  economically  collected  without  burdening  anybody. 

"5.  When  supplemented  by  a  moderate  income  tax  it  will 
rest  equitably  on  all. 

"6.  It  will  abolish  the  present  harmful  method  of  class  taxa- 
tion, and  business  will  promptly  get  back  on  its  feet  and  pros- 
perity- return. 

"7.  It  will  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living  without  reducing  the 
profits  of  the  producer." 

Typical  of  the  more  enthusiastic  advocacy  of  the  sales  tax  is 
this  paragraph  from  the  New  York  Herald: 

"The  sales  tax,  at  a  rate  of  only  1  per  cent.,  will  put  no  burden 
on  the  men  and  families  of  modest  spendings.  It  will,  on  the 
other  hand,  relieve  the  public  of  a  multiplicity  of  petty,  vexa- 
tious taxes,  such  as  are  collected  at  soda-fountains,  theaters, 
railroad  stations,  express-offices,  and  the  like.  It  will  bring 
down  the  cost  of  living  by  cutting  the  present  frequently  n  ulti- 
plying  taxes  out  of  costs  of  production.  And  the  sales  tax  will 
steadily  pour  revenue  into  the  National  Treasury,  rain  or  shine." 

"If  the  sales  tax  becomes  a  part  of  the  revenue  laws  of  the 
countrj',"  .says  Senator  Smoot,  "Congress  can  repeal  all  of  the 
irritating,  nagging,  discriminatory  taxes  amounting  to  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  excess-profits  tax,  the  result  of 
which  has  worked  such  havoc  with  the  business  concerns  of  our 


country  and  which  have  in  many  cases  been  compelled  to  pay 
the  excess-profits  tax  on  paper  profits." 

While  the  array  of  business  and  journalistic  oi)iniou  in  favor 
of  the  sales  tax  is  impressive,  it  nevertheless  seems  to  The  Dry 
Goods  Economist  that  "until  those  in  favor  of  this  method  of 
taxation  get  closer  togeth(>r  in  their  views  as  to  the  extent  of  its 
a])]ilication  and  the  amouit  of  revenue  we  ought  to  raise,  little 
progress  will  be  made  toward  its  embodiment  in  our  Fedi>ral 
revi'uue  system."  In  a  ecent  issue  of  its  Commerce  Monthly 
the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  cf  New  York  reviews  the  chief 
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KIND   O'    FISHED   OUT,    AIN'T   IT? 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

arguments  for  and  against  the  sales  tax  and  briefly  anah'zes 
the  different  types  of  sales  tax  which  have  been  under  consider- 
ation.    The  principal  sales-tax  talking  points,  it  notes,  are: 

"1.  Inasmuch  as  the  annual  turnover  or  volume  of  sales 
within  the  United  States  constitutes  the  broadest  possible  tax 
base,  even  a  very  low  rate  upon  this  base  will  yield  such  large 
revenues  as  to  render  it  possible  to  replace  an  important  part 
of  the  present  Federal  revenue  sources. 

"2.  Since  the  tax  will  be  so  widely  distributed,  it  will  not  bear 
heavily  upon  any  one  group  of  taxpayers. 

"3.  The  simplicity  of  the  tax  will  render  its  collection  easy 
and  economical,  causing  practically  no  friction. 

"4.  The  taxpayer  will  know  Avith  certainty  the  amount  which 
he  is  expected  to  pay." 

The  chief  arguments  against  the  tax  are  that  it  will  generally 
be  added  to  the  price  of  commodities,  and  "since  the  larger  part 
of  the  consumption  of  the  nation  is  represented  b^'  the  family 
budgets-  of  the  poorer  classes  and  the  lower  middle  class,  the 
major  portion  of  the  tax  will  rest  upon  the  masses  of  the  people." 
To  the  extent  that  the  tax  can  not  be  shifted,  concerns  having 
several  tiu'novei's  of  stock  during  the  year  are  at  a  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  those  having  a  small  turnover.  Moreover, 
the  tendency  will  be  to  organize  large  combinations  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  accumulation  of  taxes  that  will  be  paid  by  a  series 
of  smaller  concerns. 

The  sales  tax,  we  read,  has  been  tried  successfully  in  the 
Philippines  and  is  being  tried  in  France.  Canada  has  a  modi- 
fied form  of  sales  tax,  of  which  The  Commerce  Monthly  "hears 
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favorable  reports  from  those  best  acquainted  with  its  adminis- 
tration." The  conclusion  drawn  from  experience  is  that  the 
arguments  for  and  against  the  sales  tax  must  depend  largely  on 
the  type  of  tax  under  consideration.  The  principal  types  pro- 
posed in  this  country  are — 

"1.  The  general  turnover  or  general  sales  tax,  which  includes 
not  only  all  turnovers  or  transfers  of  commodities,  but  also 
sales  of  capital  assets,  real  estate,  services,  etc.     _        .     ,    , 

"2.  The  general  commodity  turnover  tax,  which  mchides 
every   sale   of  commodities   in   the  extractive,   manufacturing. 


"GOSH!    I    MUST    DO    SOMETHING    TO    REDUCE!" 

— Marcus   in  the  New  York   Times. 

jobbing,  wholesaling,  and  retaihng  branches  of  production. 
(The  Smoot  plan.) 

"3.  The  tax  on  sales  of  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  only. 
(The  Canadian  plan.) 

"4.  The  tax  on  final  turnovers  of  commodities,  or  retail  sales." 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  believes  that  the  sales  tax 
would  bear  hardest  upon  the  poor,  who  must  spend  the  largest 
proportion  of  their  income  for  commodities.  It  would  only  be 
fair  in  ease  the  present  heavy  progressive  income-tax  rates  were 
retained.  A  speaker  at  a  recent  meeting  of  New  York  accoun- 
tants made  a  similar  point,  suggesting  that  with  the  passage  of  the 
sales-tax  law  there  should  be  "a  raising  of  existing  income  ex- 
emptions for  individuals  to  about  $4,000,  and  a  rescinding  of 
existing  special  manufacturers'  taxes  and  luxury  taxes." 

Farmers  have  generally  been  opposed  to  the  sales-tax  idea. 
Farm,  Stock,  and  Home  (Minneapolis)  takes  a  middle  ground. 
It  is  "against  a  gross  sales  tax,  but  in  favor  of  a  retail  tax  not 
exceeding  1  per  cent,  with  the  explicit  stipulation  that  producers 
of  farm  products  are  not  to  be  considered  retailers."  The 
Michigan  Business  Farmer  (Mount  Clemens)  would  be  willing  to 
have  a  sales  tax,  but  would  retain  the  excess-profits  tax;  "the 
sensible  thing  to  do  would  be  to  revise  the  schedules  of_the  excess- 
profits  tax  to  a  slightly  lower  scale  and  make  up  the  resulting 
loss  of  revenue  from  a  moderate  tax  on  sales."  The  recently 
organized  Farmers'  Federal  Tax  League  is  strongly  opposed  to 
the  sales  tax.  Its  members  contend,  we  read  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  "that  the  farmer  will  not  be  able  to  shift  the  sales 
tax  to  the  consumer,  as  the  merchant  and  manufacturer  can  do." 
In  reply  to  claims  that  the  sales  tax  would  be  simple  to  ad- 
minister, its  opponents,  The  Evening  Post  notes  editorially, 
"point  out  that  sales  records  can  easily  be  juggled;  that  many 
exchanges  of  goods  for  property  would  escape  the  tax,  and  that 
drawing  the  line  between  businesses  that  are  exempt  and  those 


that  are  not  would  be  difficult  and  would  result  in  much  evasion." 
Sales  taxes,  declares  Senator  Capper  in  Capper's  Weekhj,  "in- 
crease the  cost  of  Uving."  The  Tacoma  West  Coast  Trade  has 
published  a  series  of  articles  characterizing  the  sales  tax  as  unfau: 
both  to  the  consumer  and  farmer .  Writing  in  the  New  York 
Times,  Mr.  A.  A.  Ballantine  asserts  that  "the  basic  inequity  of 
the  general  sales  tax  is  that  it  ignores  the  ability  to  pay  and  ignores 
all  difference  in  circumstance."  Congressman  Frear  has  de- 
nounced the  campaign  for  the  sales  tax  as  an  effort  "to  shift 
the  $800,000,000  to  $1,000,000,000  in  annual  excess-profits  taxes 
over  on  to  the  under  fellow."  Similarly,  Labor,  speaking  for 
railroad-workers,  says  that  the  advocates  of  the  sales  tax  "want 
Uncle  Sam  to  raise  his  revenue  through  a  sales  tax  and  innumer- 
able tariff  taxes  because  they  know  that  will  shift  the  burden  of 
supporting  the  Government  from  the  shoulders  of  the  rich  to  the 
shoulders  of  the  poor  and  the  moderately  well-to-do." 

Noting  all  these  objections,  the  editor  of  The  Searchlight 
(Washington,  D.C.)  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  "the  proponents 
of  a  turnover  tax  are  sure  to  face  a  real  battle.  Undoubtedly  it 
will  be  the  outstanding  struggle  of  the  coming  session." 

The  sales  tax  is,  of  course,  by  no  means  the  only  new  tax 
which  is  being  suggested  for  the  consideration  of  Congress.  The 
Baltimore  Sun  calls  attention  to  a  suggested  tax  on  undistrib- 
uted profits  of  corporations  and  a  "flat  tax  on  corporation 
profits  intended  to  correct  taxation  inequalities  incident  to  the 
projected  repeal  of  the  excess-profits  tax."  This  paper  also 
states  its  belief  that  there  is  a  sentiment  in  Congress  "for  placing 
in  the  new  tariff  law  duties  which  are  frankly  revenue-producing 
rather  than  protective  in  their  character."  Chairman  Good,  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  it  may  be  remembered, 
has  suggested  a  tax  of  $25  a  year  on  each  of  the  8,000,000  pas- 
senger-carrying automobiles  in  the  country.  Advocates  of  the 
Ralston-Nolan  Federal  Land  Tax  Bill  declare  that  it  will  yield 
an  annual  revenue  of  $1,000,000,000  by  taxing  large  holders  of 
unimproved  land.  This  proposal,  writes  Mr.  C.  H.  Ingersoll 
in  the  Philadelphia  Retail  Public  Ledger,  "already  has  the  in- 
dorsement of  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  business  houses 
and  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  commercial  bodies."  But 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  reports  that  farmers,  being  land- 
owners, object  to  this  idea,  and  "aheady  a  counter-propaganda 
is  under  way  against  the  Ralston-Nolan  Bill,  and  circulars  pro- 
testing against  taking  another  billion  dollars  out  of  the  farmers' 
pockets  are  being  widely  distributed." 

The  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  prepared  a  summary  of 
the  leading  proposals  which  have  been  made  for  the  revision  of 
our  Federal  tax  laws.  All  the  authorities  it  quotes  agree  that  the 
excess-profits  tax  should  be  repealed.  Sentiment  in  favor  of 
sales  tax  is  about  equal  to  that  against  it.  Suggestions  are 
made  for  readjusting  or  repealing  income-tax  surtaxes  and  for 
making  a  distinction  between  earned  and  unearned  income. 
Some  authorities  advise  doing  away  with  all  or  a  portion  of  the 
excise  and  luxury  taxes.  Several  suggest  a  tax  on  undistributed 
corporation  earnings.  Others  would  increase  the  corporation 
income-tax  rate.  Other  recommendations  include  a  tax  of  $5 
on  all  residents  of  the  United  States,  an  increase  in  postage- 
rates,  and  a  tax  on  bank-deposits. 

In  an  editorial  noticing  the  enthusiasm  with  which  advocates 
of  various  forms  of  taxation  call  for  the  adoption  of  their  pet 
measures,  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  insists  that  the  kind  of 
taxation  is  best  "which  best  promotes  public  welfare,"  and  that 
the  laying  of  taxes  "is  always  a  practical  problem  to  be  deter- 
mined more  with  reference  to  expediency  than  to  abstract 
theories."     It  concludes: 

"'Single-taxers,'  whether  of  the  land  or  of  inconie,  or  of 
wealth  in  any  other  form,  are  like  physicians  of  the  'cure-all' 
school.  It  would  be  as  unwise  to  depend  upon  one  tax  and  one 
only  as  to  undertake  the.  handling  of  all  diseases  with  one 
prescription." 
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AN  AMERICAN  REPORT   ON  THE 
IRISH   TERROR 

THE  EXISTF:NCE  of  a  KEIGN  of  terror  in  the 
■■distressful"  Emorald  Isle  is  readil\-  ajireed  upon  when 
an  American  friend  of  Irish  freedom  starts  talking  with 
an  upi. aider  of  British  rule,  but  the  argun.Mit  is  likely  to  grow 
heated  »vhen  one  of  them  tries  to  explain  ^vho  started  it.      Th, 
Nation  ^    Committee  of   One   Hundred  was  organized   to  hel^ 
Americans  to  answer  this  very  question,  at  least  so  The  Nation 
avers.     .\  commission,  made'up  of  commirtee  members,  has  heh! 
its  hearings  and  published  its  conclusions  adjudging  the  British 
Government   responsible  for  the   Irish   '■  terror."     But   tho  tha 
report  was  promptly  followed  by  Senator  La  Follette's  intro- 
duction of  a  Senate  resolution  recognizing  the  Irish  Republic, 
our  newspapers  are  apparently  by  no  means  unanimously  con- 
vinced that  anything  has  been  settled.     The  only  effect  of  the 
report,  says    the    Boston    Trnnscripl,  will    be  "to  add   a   little 
more   to   the  mass  of  accusations  against  the  British  rule  in 
Ireland."     "The  before  muddled  question  has  been  only  the 
more  muddled,"  so  it  seems  to  the  ]Miami  Herald.     The  New 
"iork  Ercning  Post  does  not  like  "the  provocative  language  of 
the  report,"  and  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  is  one  of  a  number  of 
papers  which  fear  that  it  will  "  promote  nothing  but  bad  feeling." 
But  in  spite  of  the  many  criticisms  of  this  nature.  The  Nation 
is  couA-inced  "that  it  has  been  a  public  service  to  bring  out  the 
facts  and  to  concentrate  the  responsibility."     It  finds  it  "gratify- 
ing" to  note  that  the  New  York  Tribune'.^  London  correspon- 
dent "cables  that  the  result  of  the  printing  of  the  American 
report  on  Ireland  and  of  President   Harding's  indorsement  of 
Irish  relief  has  been  'to  force  the  issue  and  drhe  the  Government 
to  a  more  satisfactoiy  position.'     This  alone  justifies  the  Amer- 
ican report."     Irish-American   papers   naturally   welcome   "an 
indictment  of  the  British  Government."     The  Gaelic  American 
(New  York)  calls  it  "practically  a  summary  of  Ireland's  case 
against  England  and  a  justification  of  Ireland's  effort  to  put  an 
end  to  the  intolerable  conditions  it  depicts  by  any  means  in  her 
power."     There  stands  England,  says   The  Irish   World   (New 
York),  "with  her  garments  dripping  with  Irish  blood  after  an 
unbridled  orgy  of  crime  which  should  damn  her  in  the  estimation 
of  the  human  race."     And  the  Newark  Ledger  speaks  for  some  of 
oiu-   daiUes    which   beUeve   that  "the  report  is  of  great  value 
because    it    ser^-es    further    to    focus    public    attention  upon  a 
crime  against  civiUzation  that  is  being  perpetrated,  and  therein 
seems  to  lie  the  only  present  hope  for  improvement." 

The  commission  representing  The  Nation's  committee  heard 
many  Irish  AA-itnesses,  but  received  no  help  from  the  British 
Government,  which,  however,  did  not  refuse  passports  to  Irish 
AA-itnesses  coming  to  testify.  The  commission  admits  that  all  its 
direct  testimony  w^as  from  the  Irish  side  and  that  the  Unionist 
c.nd  official  British  A-iews  were  not  represented,  and  it  sums  up 
i  =  conclusions  in  its  "interim  report"  as  follows: 

'■1.  The  Imperial  British  Government  has  created  and  intro- 
duced mto  Ireland  a  force  of  at  least  78,000  men,  many  of  them 
youthful  and  mexperienced,  and  some  of  them  convicts;  and  has 
mcited  that  force  to  unbridled  violence. 

■•2.  The  Imperial  British  forces  in  Ireland  have  indiscrimi- 
nately killed  mnocent  men,  women,  and  children;  have  discrimi- 
nately  assassmated  persons  suspected  of  being  Republicans- 
have  tortured  and  shot  prisoners  while  in  custodv,  adopting  the 
subterfuges  of  'refusal  to  halt'  and  'attempting  to  escape'- 
and  have  attributed  to  alleged  'Sinn-Fein  Extremists'  the 
British  assassination  of  prominent  Irish  RepubUcans. 

"3.  House-burning  and  wanton  destruction  of  villages  and 
cities  by  Imperial  British  forces  under  Imperial  British  officers 
have  been  countenanced  and  ordered  bv  British  officials 

p  ."u    A  ^'^°^P^\g°  for  tlie  destruction  of  the  means  of  existence 
of  the  Irish  people  has  been  conducted  bv  the  burning  of  factories 
creameries,  crops  and  farm  implements,  and  the  shooting  of 
tarm  ammals. 


"o.  Acting  und(>r  a  series  of  proclamations  issued  by  the  com- 
petent military  authorities  of  the  Imperial  British  forces, 
hostag^^s  are  carried  by  forces  exposed  to  tlu^  fire  of  the  Re- 
publican Army;  fines  are  levied  ui)on  towns  and  villages  as  pun- 
ishment for  alleged  offenses  of  individuals;  privat(>  i)r()perty  is 
destroyed  in  reprisals  for  acts  with  which  th(>  owners  have  no 
conn(>cti()n;  and  tlu>  civilian  population  is  subjected  to  an  in- 
quisition upon  the  theory  that  individuals  are  in  possession  of 
information  Aaluable  to  the  military  forces  of  Great  Britain. 
These  acts  of  the  Imperial  British  forces  are  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  peace  or  war  among  modern  civilized  nations. 

"6.  This  'terror'  has  failed  to  reestablish  Imperial  British 


IF    THEY    WOULD    GET    TOGETHER     AND 
DRIVE    THE    SNAKES    OUT    OP    IRELAND. 

— Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 

civil  government  in  Ireland.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of 
Ireland  British  courts  have  ceased  to  function;  local,  county, 
and  city  governments  refuse  to  recognize  British  authority; 
and  British  civil  officials  fulfil  no  function  of  service  to  the 
Irish  people. 

"7.  In  .spite  of  the  British  'terror'  the  majority  of  the  Irish 
people,  haAang  sanctioned  by  ballot  the  Irish  Republic,  give 
their  allegiance  to  it;  pay  taxes  to  it;  and  respect  the  decisions 
of  its  courts  and  of  its  civil  officials." 

The  Irish  Republican  policy  of  assassination  is  characterized 
as  "regrettable,"  ■•deplorable,"  and  as  "of  doubtful  value  com- 
pared with  its  demonstrated  failure  both  to  safeguard  the  lives 
of  the  Irish  people  in  Ireland  and  to  sustain  the  moral  appeal 
of  the  Irish  cause  in  other  lands." 

Upon  the  publication  of  the  above  report  the  British  Embassy 
at  Washington  issued  a  statement  condemning  it  "as  biased  and 
wholly  misleading."     In  particular,  because  it — 

"Lays  stress  on  so-called  reprisals  and  ignores  the  fact  that 
before  even  the  Irish  propagandists  suggested,  in  September, 
1920,  that  reprisals  were  taking  place,  ninety-two  policemen, 
twelve  soldiers,  and  twenty-three  civilians  had  been  murdered 
m  cold  blood,  and  159  policemen,  fifty-.six  soldiers,  and  seventy- 
four  civilians  wounded,  in  most  cases  without  a  chance  of  de- 
fending themselves." 

On  behalf  of  the  British  forces  in  Ireland  it  is  asserted  that— 

"There  has  b(>en  no  indiscriminate  knlling;  men  have  been  shot 
through  failing  to  halt  when  challenged  by  sentries,  and  innocent 
persons,  including  women  and  children,  have  suffered  death  or 
wounds  in  course  of  armed  conflict,  resulting  from  unprovoked 
attacks  made  by  Sinn-Feiners  upon  forces  of  the  Crown  in 
crowded   streets." 
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TO   ENFORCE   PROHIBITION   IN 
NEW   YORK 

THE  "WETTEST  STATE  IN  THE  UNION,"  as  New 
York  is  termed  by  the  Baltimore  jijnericmi,  is  likely 
to  become  the  driest,  it  is  said,  if  its  municipal  authori- 
ties aid  the  Federal  Government  in  rigidly  enforcing  .prohibi- 
tion, as  the  new  law  signed  by  the  Governor  requires.  New 
York  Citjs  perhaps  the  wettest  spot  in  the  State,  demonstrated 
in  the  first  week  of  the  new  regime  what  could  be  accomplished 
through  the  aid  of  the  city's  11,000  policemen  when  more  than 
300  arrests  were  recorded.  "And  police  acti^^ties  have  just 
begun,"  say  Federal  enforcement  officials.  "If  other  States 
take  the  same  attitude  toward  enforcement,  America  may  go 
dry,"  exclaims  Phillips,  the  New  York  Globe's  "colyumist." 

"It  is  easy  enough  to  be  face- 
tious about  all  this,  but  it  is  not 
a  comic  theme,"  says  the  New 
York  Times  reprovingly,  and 
Governor  Miller  himself,  who 
has  the  power  to  remove  them, 
declares  that  he  wants  the  Police 
Commissioner  of  New  York 
"and  the  police  commissioners 
of  the  other  cities  to  understand 
that  the  new  law  can  not  be 
made  a  joke."  So  the  Commis- 
sioner is  holding  every  officer  on 
the  force  immediately  responsi- 
ble for  the  efficient  enforcement 
of  the  law,  we  are  told,  and 
commanding  officers  are  required 
to  render  semimonthlj-  reports 
showing  the  names  of  dry-law 
violators  and  the  location  of 
every  place  under  suspicion. 
The  first  big  haul  made  by  the 
police  was  a  five-ton  truck 
loaded  with  whisky  and  cham- 
pagne, and  in  the  other  instances 
the  evidence  seized  ranged  from 
a  half-pint  to  a  barrel  or  more. 
Since  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
criminate by  chemical  analj^sis 
between   straight   liquor,   liquor 

masquerading  as  medicine  and  powerful  but  lawful  tonics, 
samples  of  "evidence"  are  submitted  to  the  Health  Department. 
These  are  coming  in  in  such  volume,  says  one  writer,  that  the 
laboratorj'  will  have  to  be  enlarged.  The  ruling  which  prevented 
uniformed  men  from  entering  saloons  has  been  abrogated,  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  policemen,  familiar  with  the  ways  of 
bootleggers  and  other  offenders  against  the  Volstead  Law,  will 
sweep  the  city  clean.  "A  man's  house  is  his  castle,  but  not 
necessarily  his  brewer j',"  is  the  significant  hint  of  the  First 
Deputy  Police  Commissioner  to  the  home-brewing  fraternity. 
Federal  Prohibition-Enforcement  Commissioner  Kramer  looks 
upon  home-brewing  as  a  "fad;  an  adventure  which  will  die  from 
its  own  results,"  but  the  Enforcement  Commissioner  for  the 
New  York  district  differs  with  him  in  this  respect.  However, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  latter,  "the  new  State  enforcement  law 
means  the  finish  of  the  corner  gin-mill;  the  saloons  can  not 
buck  the  game."     For  under  the  new  law,  we  are  told: 

"  Intoxica,ting  liquors  can  not  be  sold  for  medicinal  purpo.ses 
excepting  by  a  licensed  pharmacist  upon  the  prescription  of  a 
licensed  physician.  Not  more  than  one  i)int  can  be  sold  at  a 
time,  and  no  prescription  can  be  filled  more  than  once.  The 
pharmacist  filling  a  prescription  is  required  to  mark  it  canceled 
and  to  keep  a  record  of  all  prescriptions. 


Copyriglittd  by  the  New  Vorli  "  Evtning  Post, 

DRYING 
— Jones 


"No  person  shall  manufacture,  purchase  for  sale,  sell,  or 
transport  any  liquor  without  filiug  a  record  of  the  amount  and 
all  the  details  of  the  sale  and  transportation.  The  possession 
of  'utensils,  contrivances,  machines,  compounds,  or  tablets' 
for  the  manufacture  of  liquor,  or  the  sale  of  these,  is  forbidden." 

Whether  success  will  crown  the  efforts  of  the  municipal 
authorities  throughout  the  State  remains  to  be  seen.  "Cer- 
tainly if  11,000  policemen  can  not  enforce  the  law  in  one  city, 
it  can  not  be  enforced,"  as.serts  the  New  York  Telegraph,  which 
sympathizes  with  the  hard-worked  policemen.  And  in  the 
opinion  of  the  counsel  for  the  New  York  State  Brewers' 
Association — • 

"The  State  of  New  York  should  not  be  charged  in  any  way 
with  either  the  responsibility  or  the  expense  of  attempted 
enforcement.  Such  legislation  is  not  only  a  snare  and  a  delu- 
sion, but  sets  up  a  dual  author- 
ity that  can  only  result  in 
the  chaos  and  disaster  which 
overtook  similar  legislation  in 
Massachusetts." 

"After  the  police  have  done 
their  utmost,  and  all  our  prose- 
cuting authorities  have  ex- 
hausted their  powers,  the  fact 
will  still  remain  that  laws  affect- 
ing the  domestic  life  of  the 
American  people  can  not  be 
effectiveh'  enforced  without  their 
cooperation,"  maintains  the 
Brooklyn  Citizen,  and  the  New 
"^'ork  World  assui'es  us  that 
"when  New  York  wants  prohibi- 
tion it  will  have  it.  So  long  as 
New  York  doesn't  want  prohibi- 
tion there  will  be  wholesale 
lawbreaking  to  avoid  it." 

"But,"  argues  the  New  York 
Times,  "these  State  prohibi- 
tion laws  are  now  on  the  statute- 
books,  and  they  must  be  en- 
forced." "Besides,  without 
State  cooperation  prohibition 
can  not  be  widely  and  strictly 
enforced,"  points  out  the  New 
York  Herald.  'Whatever  is 
done,  however,  can  not  be  d(me  in  a  day,"  admits  the  New 
York  Telegraph,  and  adds  its  neighbor,  The  Globe — 

"It  is  possible  that  the  State  will  do  no  better  at  enforcement 
than  the  nation  did,  but  it  seems  probable  that  there  wdll  be  an 
improvement,  and  perhaps  a  genuine  application  of  the  law. 
The  results  of  such  an  application  in  New  York  ought  to  be 
important.  The  6.000,000  have  thus  far  defied  prohibition. 
They  have  made  this  city  a  large  wet  spot  in  a  land  that  is 
generally  dry,  and  have  aided  materially  in  postponing  a  genuine 
public  decision  on  dryness  by  leaving  it  a  name,  but  robbing  it 
of  all  meaning.  If  they  can  be  brought  within  the  law  the  nation 
will  be  forced  to  consider  seriously  whether  the  Volstead  Act 
is  a  sensible  way  of  dealing  with  the  liquor  question." 

At  any  rate,  w^e  are  told  by  the  Baltimore  American: 

"The  experiment  will  be  watched  with  interest  everywhere 
to  note  whether  the  widely  predicted  demoralizing  effect  on  the 
honesty  and  efficiency  of  municipal  police  forces  will  material- 
ize; whether  it  is  possible  to  enforce  the  law^  in  cities  where  there 
is  a  majority  hostile  to  it ;  w^hether  juries,  infected  by  this  hos- 
tility, will  be  so  lax  and  lenient  as  to  make  conviction  for  viola- 
tion of  the  law  too  difficult.  Upon  the  answer  to  these  questions 
depends  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  Volstead  Act.  It  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  the  issue  rests  largely  on  what  happens  in 
New^  York  imder  the  effort  now  to  be  made  by  Governor  Miller 
to  see  what  can  be  done  there  by  forceful,  vigilant  action  to 
make  the  law  effective." 


Inc. 
HIM   OUT. 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
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TOPICS    IN    BRIEF 


Japanese  Diet  seems  to  provjDke  imlist'siion.      Wall  :Slnt(  Joiirrial. 

Money  talks  except  in  Germany,  where  it  si|iieals. —  \\'iishin(ilon  J'osl. 

As  lon.s  as  we  don't  beat  om*  swords  into  oil  sliares  we're  safe. —  Wash- 
ington I'oal. 


What  Charles  thought  was  a  recall  turned  out  to  he  a  recoil 
\'irtjinian-l'il(>l. 


-Xorfolk 


It  is  getting;  to  l>e  inipossihle  to  tell  the  seasons  hy  the  weather. — Xcw 
York  Ercning  Mail. 

The  portion  of  a  law  ti>-tiall.\  found  unconstitutional  is  the  tt>eth.— 
Canton  Jifposilory. 

Profiteerini;  in  coal  is  rare,  says  a  trade  journal.  And  also  raw. — 
Xorfolk  \ 'iriiinian-l'ilot. 

Great  Britain  appears  to  be  a  body  of  land  wholly  surronnvled  bj  hot 
water. — Xorfulk  \ 'irginian-I'iUit. 

iMruRTATlo.N"  of  cheap  foreign  fabrics  makes  the  sur\ival  of  the  fit 
\er\  doubtful. —  Washington  I'ust. 

The  Allies  apparently  spurned  a  peace  without  victory  for  a  victory 
without  peace. — Xorfolk   \'irginian-Pilot. 

Germany  may  conceal  her  gold,  but  .she  isn't  at  all  backward  about 
n.'vealing  her  bra.ss. — Passaic  Xius. 

One  reason  the  country  is  short  of  liomes  is  that  too  much  mon(\v  has 
been  put  into  the  cellars. —  Washington  Post. 

It's  so  liard  to  make  the  immigrants  go  to  tlie  farms  because  most  of 
them  have  ah-eady  been  there. —  Washington  Post. 

The  most  wonderful  thing  about  the  tree  of  liberty  is  the  amount  of 
grafting  it  is  able  to  siu-vive. — Columbia  Record. 

Germ.\NT  is  tmdoubtedly  willing  to  pay  its  debt  to  the  Allies  if  i>er- 
mitted  to  name  the  amount  of  the  debt.— iiofl/io^-c  Titnes. 

It  is  up  to  some  genius  to  invent  an  explosive  nickel  that  will  blow  up  a 
phone  box  after  the  ttfth  wrong  number.— A^eu;  York  Evening  Mail. 

F.^rmers  complain  that  at  the  present  i)rice  of  hides  a  carcass  isn't 
worth  skinning.  The  shoe  men  still  hold  that  ilic  public  is,  however. — 
Fresno  Republican. 

The  Greeks  have  lost  "a  full  di\i.sion"  to  the  Turks,  according  to  the 
cable  report.     Apparently  Greece  has 
not  yet  gone  prohibition. — Xew  York 
Evening  Mail. 

Another  man  has  escai)ed  from 
.Sing  Sing  and  returned  there  after 
trying  to  make  a  living  on  the  outside. 
— Xcu-  York  Evening  Mail. 

EfROPEAX  kings  appear  (o  adhere 
to  the  Salvation  Army  doctrine  that 
a  man  may  be  down  but  is  never  out. 
— Pittsburgh  Gazette  Times. 

The  Democrats  of  the  nation  took 
the  "kick"  out  of  our  lives,  and  then 
the  kick  of  tiie  nation  took  the  Demo- 
crats out  of  our  lives. — Columbia 
Record. 

AVhat  Eiu-ope  appears  to  be  peeved 
about  is  that  Cncle  Sam  wouldn't 
take  any  seat  in  the  League  of  Nations 
except  a  reserved  seat. — yianila 
Bulletin.   ■ 

Some  men  who  came  to  Wasliington 
talking  about  what  they  did  for  their 
political  ticket  are  beginning  to  wonder 
what  they'll  do  about  their  railroad 
ticket. —  Washington  Post. 

The  population  of  the  United  States 
is  16  per  cent,  denser  than  it  was  ten 
years  ago.  Judging  from  some  things 
the  people  fall  for.  we  have  feared 
it  was  worse  than  that. — Poughkecpsie 
Star. 


Having  watched  the  adventure  of 
Carl  Hapsburg  over  his  shoulder  and 
seen  it  come  to  an  inglorious  end, 
'WiUielm  Hohenzollern  oils  his  trusty 
saw-blade  and  resumes  his  exercise 
at  the  woodpile. — Chicago  Daily  Xcws. 


BETWEEN  THE  DEVIL  AXD  THE  DEEP  BLUE  SEA. 

— Chapin  in  the  St.  Louis  Star. 


\\  \K  doesn't  pa.\   unltss  the  vanquished  does. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Gkeat  Britain's  niiner  troubles  are  major. — Xorfolk  Virginian-Pilol. 

What  is  wanti'd  from  tli(>  Germans  is  l(>ss  .say  and  more  i)ay. — Paler.son 
J'ress-Guartlian. 

TiiK  wages  of  sin  ari'  about  the  only  ones  that  are  not  l)eing  reduced. — 
]\'(ishin(jli)n  Post. 

The  house  of  Hapsburg  has  become  the  House  of  Perhapsburg. — Xew 
York  Kreninii  Mail. 

BtT  maybe  that  was  the  only  w;iy  to  .sui)press  llarrry's  Weekly. — 
Indianapolis  Star. 

Either  the  crime  wave  is  sub.siding  or  people  are  getting  u.sed  to  it. — 
Chicago  Daily  Xeus. 

The  tears  over  lost  i)ronts  are  taking  the  place  of  the  old-fashioned 
))rofHeers. — Cincinnati  Knyuirer. 

.Another  solution  of  t)ie  housing  ))rot>liMii  is  to  keej)  the  movies  running 
night  and  day. —  Pasadena  J'a.si. 

Becjins  to  look  as  if  perpetual  motion  has  been  solved  by  Bolshevism's 
tottering. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

In  a  ])erio(l  of  deflation,  i)ut  up  or  shut  up  means  ))ut  up  more  collateral 
or  shut  up  shop. — Albany  Times-Union. 

HfNGARY  evidently  realizes  that  sh(»  can't  be  ctn-ed  by  an  heir  of  the 
dog  that  bit  her. — Xorfolk  Virginidn-Pilol. 

Pkhh.\ps  Mr.  Ford's  attitude  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  nearly 
all  Jews  prefer  better  cars. — Cleveland  Xeus. 

Charles  HAP.sBfnc  went  to  Himgary  to  get  his  crown,  but  all  thej* 
handed  liim  was  his  hat. — St.  Paul  Pioneer-Press. 

Ger.man  naturalized  on  his  death-bed  had  a  line  on  the  probable  popu- 
larity of  Germans  in  the  Hereafter. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

An  Austrian  Archduke  is  now  in  vaudeville.  Well,  tliis  may  be  an 
advance  upon  his  former  position  in  bm-lesciue. — Columbia  State. 

Charles  evidently  went  on  the  a.ssumption  that  a  king  could  turn 
the  trick  in  a  country  that  was  always  inlaying  the  deuce  —  Washington 
Post. 

"It  seems  impossible  for  an  office-holder  to  save  anything  for  a  rainy 

day,"  says  a  Congressman.  The  same 
is  true  of  innVjrella-holders.  —  San 
Diego  Tribune. 

The  end  of  Heinle's  obstinacy  is 
near.  The  Allies  are  taking  over  the 
breweries  in  occupied  regions. — New 
Haven  Union. 

You  can't  expect  the  dove  to  settle 
down  while  the  riveters  keep  up  such 
a  din  on  new  battle-ships. — Pueblo 
Star-Journal. 

We  can't  hope  to  settle  this  pro- 
hibition controversy  until  w(i  make 
up  our  minds  to  try  it  and  see  how  it 
works. —  Utica  Telegram. 

At  this  season  one  shouldn't  waste 
much  sympathy  on  the  man  with  the 
hoe.  He  is  probably  digging  worms 
for  bait. —  Worcester  Gazette. 

Jt'STiCE  is  blind,  but  seldom  too 
blind  to  distinguish  iietween  the  de- 
fendant wlio  has  a  roll  and  the  one 
who  is  dead  broke. — Moline  Dispatch. 

A  French  writer  says  the  French 
are  still  eating  war-bread;  and  their 
attitude  indicates  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  diet,  after  all. — Kingston 
(Ontario)   Whig. 

When  we  can  no  longer  blame 
things  on  Uquor  or  war's  reaction,  we 
may  begin  to  suspect  that  human 
nature  itself  is  a  little  faulty.— A'eu; 
London  Day. 

Our  opinion  of  "experts"  hasn't 
been  changed  by  the  fact  that  Ger- 
many wishes  to  submit  the  matter  of 
indemnity  payments  to  them. — 
Washington  Herald. 
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FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


THE  LITTLE  WINDOW  OF  A  MICJHTY  PROBLEM. 

Coal-miners  at  the  pay-offloe.     Tlieir  radical  spokesmen  charge  the  "  capitalistic  owners  "  with  waging  "  a  rvithless  war  upon  the  standard  of  life 
of  labor.  '  because  the  after-war  .slump  is  here,  and  "to  sell  goods  more  cheaply,  men  and  women  must  be  more  cheaply  bought." 


ENGLAND'S   "INDUSTRIAL   REVOLUTION 


•>r> 


WHAT  LABOR  CALLS  the  "war  on  wages"  British 
employers  call  "indtistrial  revolution,"  and  some 
of  them  assert  that  labor  troubles  in  England  and  in 
European  centers  are  partly  fostered  by  Bolshevik  influences 
and  foreign  money.  This  charge  should  be  regarded  -w-ith 
skepticism,  according  to  certain  authorities,  yet  in  the  mai;i 
"should  not  be  ignored."  During  the  negotiations  between 
the  striking  coal-miners  and  the  mine-owners,  spirited  and  open 
activity  is  said  to  have  been  exhibited  by  Commutiist  agitators 
both  in  the  British  mining  districts  and  in  London;  and  Com- 
munism's plan  of  campaign  in  British  labor  difficulties  is  clearly 
avowed  in  The  Corumunist,  an  organ  of  the  Third  Communist 
Internationale,  published  in  London  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Communist  party  of  Great  Britain.  This  official 
weekly'  points  out  that  the  "new  industrial  movement  will  not 
consist  solely  of  Communists,"  but  will  be  a  mass  movement, 
taking  into  its  fold  "all  kinds  and  conditions  of  workers,  ac- 
tuated l)y  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  motives."  Tho  its  general 
aim  may  be  the  establishment  of  Communism,  that  general 
aim  will  be  lost  sight  of  "unless  action  is  constantly  'taken  by 
those  of  its  members  who  are  Communists,"  and  we  read: 

"It  is  the  business  of  the  Communists  inside  this  unofficial 
movement  to  create  Communist  nuclei,  working  constantly, 
both  in  the  workshops  or  pits  and  in  the  meeting-places  of  this 
unofficial  movement,  to  keep  it  in  the  straight  and  narrow  path. 
These  nuclei  must  work  under  the  direction,  instruction,  and 
inspiration  of  the  ruling  body  in  the  Communist  party. 

"Above  all,  these  Communist  nuclei  must  strive  to  prevent 
these  unofficial  movements  arrogating  to  themselves  powers  that 
override  the  general  interests  of  the  revolutionary  political  party. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  revolution  there  must  be  unity  of  com- 
mand, and  that  unity  of  command  must  find  its  expression  in  the 
executive  committee  of  the  party,  wliieh  seeks,  first;  and  fore- 
most, to  achieve  the  revolution.  It  is  the  mass  acting  under 
the  spur  of  capitalism  that  will  begin  the  revolt;  it  is  the  Com- 
munist party  that  will  change  that  revolt  into  revolution." 

In  the  London  Clarion,  a  Social-Reform  weekly,  Mr.  II.  M. 


Hyndman,  one  of  Socialism's  distinguished  exponents,  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  Europe,  especially  in  Great  Britain 
— "where  education  is  relatively  worse  than  in  other  European 
countries" — the  workers  confine  themselves  to  efforts  to  obtain 
"higher  wages  and  more  healthy  conditions  of  labor,"  but 
hitherto  have  not  declared  themselves,  as  one  solid  body,  "eager 
and  determined  to  sweep  away  the  wage  sjstem  altogether." 
Yet  IVIr.  Hyndman  avers  that  "until  this  program  is  definitely 
adopted,  first  nationally,  and  then  internationally,  there  is  little 
hope  of  seeing  any  permanent  emancipation  of  the  propertyless 
majority  within  a  calculable  period."  The  Socialist  London 
Daihj  Herald  recalls  its  prediction  last  summer  that  "a  ruthless 
war"  upon  the  standard  of  life  of  labor  was  being  prepared,  and 
that  "as  soon  as  the  boom  in  trade  began  to  collapse,  as  all 
booms  under  capitalism  do  collapse,  there  woidd  be  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  safeguard  profits  at  the  expense  of  wages." 
During  a  boom  the  workers  "participate  slightly  in  the  increased 
prosperity,"  we  are  told,  because  unemployment  is  rarer  and 
this  enables  the  workers  to  force  up  the  price  of  their  labor 
and  also  enriches  to  a  small  degree  the  working-class  home, 
because  all  members  of  the  family  can  find  remunerative  work. 
There  follow  overproduction,  the  slump,  and  the  cry  to  sell 
cheaper,  continues  The  Daily  Herald,  and  "to  sell  goods  more 
cheaply,  men  and  women  must  be  more  cheaplj'  bought."  That 
is  the  "system,"  and  the  only  way  to  "improve"  it  is  to  "end"  it. 
This  labor  organ  publishes  a  table  of  the  advances  in  wages 
received  by  miners  and  colliery-workers  during  the  war,  placed 
side  by  side  with  the  increased  cost  of  living  during  the  same 
period,  which  shows  very  clearly,  according  to  Councillor  '^. 
Forshaw,  J. P.,  assistant  secretary  and  agent  of  the  Lancashire, 
Cheshire,  and  North  Wales  Colliery,  Enginemen's,  and  Boiler- 
men's  Federation,  that  throughout  the  war  the  actual  advances 
received  never  reached  an  amount  sufficient  to  equal  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living.     Councillor  Forshaw  WTites  as  follows: 

"The  figures  given  are  government  figures  from   The  Labor 
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Gazette.  Personally.  I  think  thai  tho  eost  of  livinj;  throuKhoul 
tho  period  covered  has  been  much  hipher  llian  tlic  oflRcial  Hgrxires 
show. 

'"The  actual  fact  is  that  jiriees  sini)>ly  racfd  ahead  and  wages 
followed  slowly  far  Ix-hind.  and  nev«>r  eaiitrlit  up  with  the  in- 
creased price  of  commodities." 

Tiu-ning:  to  the  Cons(>rAati\e  anil  Liberal  press,  we  lind  re- 
peated .statements  to  the  et^'ect  that  the  strike  of  the  coal-miners 
brought  to  an  ominous  pass  conditions  that  have  been  worsening 
for  months,  and  the  reproach  is  made  against  the  workers  that 
they  arc  ready  and  reckless  enough  to  harm  England's  coal 
industry  and  so  "menace  her  whole  industrial  fabric."  In  de- 
fense of  the  mine-owners,  Jhe  London  Daily  Chronicle,  called 
Lloyd  George's  newspaper,  points  out  that  except  in  a  few  dis- 
tricts the  coal  industry  was  being  run  "at  a  loss"  and  in  South 
Wales  "at  an  enormous  loss."  The  Governnu'ut  surrendered 
its  control  of  the  industry  because  it  did  not  f(>el  justified  in 
saddling  the  loss  upon  the  taxpayer,  and  this  decision  was 
rendered  ine\ntable  by  last  year's  strike,  according  to  The  Daily 
Chronicle,  which  adds: 

"At  that  time  the  industry  was  earning  a  windfall  profit, 
which  the  Government  claimed  for  the  taxpayer.  The  miners 
siiiil  that  the  taxpayer  should  not  have  il.  and  claimed  the  whole 
for  themselves;  when  this  was  refused,  they  struck,  and  thereby 
not  only  wiped  the  profit  out.  but  dried  up  its  very  sources. 
Hy  so  acting  they  killed  the  })rinciple  of  state  control;  for  it  is 
clearly  impossible  to  ask  the  taxpayer  to  cover  the  los.ses  of  the 
industry  in  bad  times,  when  so  recently  his  right  to  any  portion 
of  its  profits  in  good  times  was  denied  and  combated  by  the 
industry's  workers." 

The  London  Morning  Post  remarks  that  it  may  come  as  a 
surprize  to  the  public,  who  are  always  being  told  of  the  greed 
of  the  capitaUsts,  that  the  owners  offered  the  workmen  the  pro- 
lX)rtion  of  80  per  cent,  of  any  surplus  profits  that  might  be  made, 
and  were  content  with  20  per  cent,  for  themselves.  Not  only 
this,  but  in  the  basic  agreement  the  claim  of  capital  worked  out 
at  only  17  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  amount  to  be  paid  in  wages, 
and  The  Morning  Post  believes  that 


If  liritish  industry  is  to  flourish  again  the  price  of  coal  must 
come  down,  declares  the  London  Daily  Telegraph,  and  altho  the 
miners'  leaders  know  this,  the  schemes  to  which  they  are  com- 
mitted "all  lead  straight  to  dearness  and  short  supply,  which 
iiulustry  can  not  stand,"  and  that  is  the  "long  and  -liort  of  tho 


"These  figures  fairly  represent  the  relative  reAvards  of  ca])ital 
and  labor  in  this  great  industry.     Capital,  which  takes  all  the 


HOMECOMING    OF    THE    TIRED    WORKER— 1940 

— London  Opinion. 

risk  of  development,  gets  for  its  reward  less  than  20  per  cent., 
and  labor  gets  over  80  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  of  the  industry. 
These  figures  illustrate  the  absurdity  of  the  demagog's  favorite 
phrases  about  capital  exploiting  labor.  It  would  be  far  nearer 
the  truth  to  say  that  labor  exploits  capital." 


A    DOUBLE    EVENT. 
Nurse  Slvmp — "Twins,  sir!     Two  blessings  when   you   only  hex- 
pected  one!"  —Sunday  Chronicle  (Manfhoster), 

whole  matter."  The  whole  question  of  wages  in  Britain  is 
pondered  by  the  Manchester  Guardian,  which  points  out  that 
according  to  official  returns,  wage  reductions  during  Februaiw 
affected  no  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  workers  other  than 
miners.  The  miners  naturally  do  not  see  why  they  should  be 
the  first  to  suffer,  but  '  "altho  they  seem  likely  to  be  hit  the 
hardest,  they  are  not  really  the  first,"  and  the  next  class  affected 
will  be  half  a  million  railway  men.     The  Guardiah  tells  us  further: 

"Every  one  is  suffering  and  is  likely  to  suffer  a  good  deal 
more,  imtil  we  get  back  to  a  normal  and  healthy  basis  of  trading. 
But  each  industry's  loss  is  another's  gain.  We  are  all  buying 
each  other's  goods  on  a  constantly  falling  scale  of  Aalues.  What 
we  lose  by  selling  more  cheaply  we  shall  in  the  end  mo'"e  than 
make  up  for  by  buying  more  cheaph'.  In  the  sequence  coal 
comes  first,  and  miners'  wages,  which  account  for  an  unusually 
large  proportion  of  the  total  cost  of  production,  will  have  to 
shoulder  a  burden  which  owri^rs'  profits  by  themselves  are 
quite  incapable  of  doing.  Every  other  industry  into  which 
coal  enters  as  a  cost  of  production  will  in  the  long  run  benefit 
and  be  able  to  produce  more  cheaply.  The  miners  will  get 
their  own  back." 

While  the  London  Westminster  Gazette  believes  that  "it  is 
useless  to  scold  and  lecture  the  miners"  and  "impossible  not  to 
sympathize  with  large  numbers  of  them"  in  the  dilemma  in 
which  they  have  been  placed,  partly  by  circumstances  for  which 
no  one  is  responsible  and  partly  by  a  mishandling  of  their  in- 
dustry "for  which  the  Government  is  very  definitely  responsible, " 
still—  '• 

"If  the  mines  were  nationalized  the  situation  would  be  sub- 
stantially what  it  is  to-day,  and  the  difficulty  of  meeting  it, 
without  doing  injustice  to  other  industries  and  the  whole  body 
of  citizens,  as  great  as  it  is  under  private  ownership.  Other 
industries  are  suffering  because  coal  is  too  dear,  and  some  of 
them  are  in  an  even  more  deprest  condition  than  coal-mining. 
The  consumer  is  groaning  under  what  he  thinks  to  be  an  in- 
tolerable price.  It  would  be  a  manifest  injustice  for  the  state  to 
mulct  him  either  by  higher  prices  or  by  taking  a  subsidy  out  of 
his  pocket  for  one  favored  trade.  If  begun  with  coal,  the  process 
would  have  to  be  extended  to  other  trades,  and  we  should  rapidly 
find  ourselves  involved  in  a  policy  of  all-round  subsidies  paid  in 
paper  money  which  would  reduce  the  purchasing  power  of  all 
wages.  It  is  this  familiar  sequence  which  has  led  Socialist 
governments  to  destroy  their  currencies  and  make  havoc  of 
the  standard  of  living,  in  well-meant  but  quite  futile  endeavors 
to  create  wealth  which  isn't  there." 
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SLEEPLESS    GERMAN   PROPAGANDA 

'AS  THE  ALLIES  sincerely  try  to  find  some  solution  of  the 
/-\  reparations  tangle  that  shall  be  fair  to  all  concerned, 
-^  -^  and  while  Germany,  with  lower  tax-rates  than  France, 
moans  that  she  is  being  '"done  to  death,"  some  observant  journals 
note  that  at  the  same  time  her  secret  propaganda  goes  on  cease- 
lessly day  and  night,  especially  in  the  Entente  countries,  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Russia.  It  was  in  the  interest  of  this  slee|)- 
less  activity,  w'rites  a  diplomatic  correspondent  of  the  London  Vci  ih/ 
Telegraph,  that  after  Dr.  Simons  and  the  German  delegation  re- 
turned home  from  the  London  Conference,  German  Ministers  and 
German  Ambassadors  were  recalled  from  several  of  the  Allied 
capitals  to  confer  wdth  the  German  political  secret  service  and 
propaganda  departments.  The  Daily  T(lcqraph''fi  correspondent, 
who  is  said  by  the  Paris  Temps  to  be  "unusually  well  informed," 
tells  us  that    the  object   of  German   propaganda  now  is  to  dis- 


^•vi 


shaped  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  restoration  of  a  sound 
and  powerful  Russian  state. 

Of  German  propaganda  instructions  about  America,  which 
present  "an  even  more  fantastic  character,"  this  informant 
writes: 

"The  American  press  and  public  were  to  be  plied  with  the 
innunedo  that  Great  Britain  expected  to  go  to  war,  at  a  not 
very  distant  date,  with  the  United  States,  for  reasons  of  naval 
supremacy  and  commercial  rivalry.  It  was,  therefore,  to 
l)e  asserted  that  Great  Britain  had  compelled  France  to  indorse  a 
fresh  Anglo-Japanese  convention  directed  against  America,  so 
that,  when  Avai-  eventually  broke  out,  the  American  Navy  should 
find  itself  confronted  in  the  Atlantic  with  both  the  British  and 
French  navies,  besides  the  Japanese  fleet  wdth  British  supports 
in  the  Pacific! 

"The  above  scheme  of  propaganda  would  appear  to  have 

already-  made  a  start,  if  a  very  feeble  one,  in  England,  in  Italy, 

and  in  America.     In  Japan,  German  agents  are  propagating  a 

story  to  the  contrary  effect,  namely,  that  we  and  America  have 

made  a  secret   naval   convention,  designed  to  enable 

t  he  United  States  to  concentrate  its  entire  naval  forces 

in  the  Pacific,  leaving  the  Atlantic  to  our  own  patrols!" 

There  is  no  stealth  about  the  German  propaganda 
of  Mich  papers  as  the  weekly  Grenzboten,  which  asks: 

"Will  the  nations  at  length  realize  that  the  spirit 
of  Versailles  makes  the  healing  of  the  gaping  wounds 
of  war  impossible?  .  .  .  The  lime  for  silence  is  past, 
and  we  must  speak  out.  The  Versailles  system  pre- 
])ares  the  soil  for  the  seed  of  Communism;  and  man- 
k'lul  nuist  knoAV  that  to  banish  the  misery  of  our 
•  ■poch  and  root  out  the  revohitionary  spirit  of  Bol- 
shevism, we  must  begin  bv  killing  the  spirit  of 
Versailles." 


H 


'HI'-(ip:rman  suggestion  for  a  new  fkexoh  bank-xoti 

— NchclspdUcr    (Zuricli) 


credit  the  Entente  governments  and  their  decisions  in  llie  eyes 
of  certain  countries  and  social  classes,  and  he  relates: 

"British  labor,  America,  the  Italian  Opposition,  the  'Red' 
Russia  of  to-day,  and,  even  more,  the  Social  Revolutionaries, 
cadets,  and  other  emigres,  who,  it  was  held,  w^ould  dominate  the 
Russia  of  to-morrow,  were  singled  out  as  the  various  publics  to 
be  catered  for.  Accordingly,  instructions  were  sent  out  to  the 
principal  directors  of  the  German  secret  propaganda  abroad,  but 
more  especially  in  England  and  in  the  United  States,  to  spread  by 
word  and  pen  the  following  story. 

"Mr.  Lloyd  George's  'unexpected'  stand  on  the  side  of  France 
in  the  matter  of  sanctions  was  to  be  explained  in  the  following 
manner:  Ish .  Briand  had  signed  a  secret  military  and  naval 
convention  with  Great  Britain.  This  convention,  in  return  for 
Great  Britain's  pledge  of  active  naval  and  militaiy  cooperation 
with  France  in  the  event  of  another  dispute  with  Germany, 
bound  France  to  indorse  British  policy  on  the  following  three 
issues : 

"1.  The  Orient.     2.  Russia.     3.  America." 

The  German  propagation  of  the  idea  of  French  subservience  in 
regard  to  the  Orient,  we  are  told,  is  designed  to  alienate  Italian 
sympathies  from  France  on  the  ground  that  PVance,  on  this 
account,  had  not  backed  Italy's  policy  of  revising  the  Treaty  of 
Se\Tes  to  the  fullest  extent  desirable  and  promised.  Also  it  was 
designed  to  "prejudice  American  opinion  against  France  by 
portraying  French  economic  policy  in  the  Middle  East  as  in- 
dissolubly  welded  to  Britain's."  Regarding  Russia,  we  read 
that  the  idea  was  to  be  spread  broadcast  in  Soviet  Russia  and 
among  the  large  colonies  of  Russian  refugees,  that  France  had 
"sold"  her  erstwhile  ally  by  agreeing  to  an  alleged  British  policy 


SAVING    THE    PIECES"    IN 
AUSTRIA 

EALTHY  ECONOMIC  LIFE  can  not  be 
revived  in  Central  Europe  unless  the  prob- 
lem of  Austria  is  properly  handled,  say  those 
who  applaud  the  proposals  of  the  x\llied  Powers  that, 
subject  to  the  agreement  of  other  creditor  states,  they 
will  release  their  liens  on  Austrian  assets  for  claims 
of  reparations,  expenses  of  occupation,  and  relief  credits.  Also, 
Austria  is  at  liberty  to  borrow  on  the  security  of  her  customs, 
tobacco  monopoly,  etc.,  through  the  Financial  Committee  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  we  are  told,  and  while  the  proposed  ar- 
rangement is  welcomed  in  sundry  circles,  sharp  criticism  of  it  is 
voiced  by  the  Socialist  press  in  France  and  in  Austria.  Thus 
the  Vienna  Arbeiler  Zeitung  remarks  cynically  that  any  one  who 
knows  what  a  ponderous  apparatils  the  League  of  Nations  is, 
will  not  be  as.sured  that  Austria  can  be  helped  in  time  despite 
the  kind  words  of  Britain.  What  is  more,  according  to  this 
critic,  the  financial  comniission  can  only  arrange  the  plan  of 
reconstruction,  and  its  execution  depends  on  the  time  and  terms 
agreeable  to  foreign  banks  for  providing  credits  on  the  basis  of 
this  plan.  The  Arbeiler  Zeitung  thinks  the  way  of  credits  is 
"long,  dangerous,  and  uncertain,"  and  as  to  the  project  itself 
declares  there  is  nothing  new  about  it,  for  it  is  merely  the 
"application  of  the  Turkish  or  Chinese  system  of  finance  to 
Austria."  The  proposals  of  the  Allied  Powers  were  made  to  Dr. 
Mayr,  the  Austrian  Chancellor,  and  Dr.  Grimm,  the  Austrian 
Minister  of  Finance,  at  the  recent  London  Conference  of  the 
Supreme  Council,  to  whom  the  Chancellor  stated  Austria's  case 
in  part  as  follows: 

"Why  is  it,  then,  that  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  help  our- 
selves? Because  we  can  not  procure  the  coal  and  foodstuffs 
absolutely  indispensable  to  us  during  the  period  of  transition. 
We  are  deeply  grateful  for  what  the  Allied  Powers  have  done  to 
help  Austria,  especially  our  children.  We  thank  the  govern- 
ments of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  as  well  as  the  United 
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States  of  America,  particularly  for  the  food  credits,  which  saved 
us  in  the  most  diflicult  times  from  starvation.  But  we  feel  it 
is  our  duty  to  state  here  that  so  far  we  have  iu)t  been  p:i\en  a 
fair  chance  to  carry  throujrh  the  task  imposed  on  us  by  the  Treaty 
of  Saint-Germain  of  hiyinj;  the  foundation  for  an  iiuh^pendent 
existence  of  our  state,  which  has  bt't'U  torn  out  of  all  its  natural 
connections  and  depends  for  tlie  largest  part  of  oia*  requir(>ments 
in  foodstutYs  and  coal  on  importation.  We  shall  have  to  devote 
nuxny  years  to  the  adaptation  of  our  economic  lite  to  the  entirelj' 
altered  circumstances,  and  we  must  be  enabled  to  find  tho 
indispensable  food  and  coal  during  tliis  period  of  transition 
without  being  forced  to  sell  our  working  equipments.  These 
essentials  have  been  lacking  ever  since  the  breakdown  of  Austria- 
Hungary.  It  is  true  we  received  certain  quantities  of  foodstuffs, 
but  tor  the  most  part  we  had  to  secure  tlu'ir  importation  by  tho 
sale  of  our  assets  and  to  the  almost  entire  ruin  of  our  currency. 
The  Inter-Allied  Commissions  tried  to  increase  our  coal  supplies, 
but  these  supplies  are  so  inadequate  that  we  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  produce  the  chief  e.xport  articles,  and  out  of  ten  blast- 
furnaces oidy  oiu^  is  working." 

Later  in  his  report  to  the  Grand  Committee  of  the 
Austrian  Chamber  on  the  results  of  his  mission, 
the  press  inform  us,  Dr.  ]SIa\T  reported  that  his 
delegjition  had  been  assured  of  an  additional  200,000 
tons  of  coal  monthly  for  Austria.  Among  other 
things  he  advised  the  chamber  that  the  action  of  the 
Allies  removes  all  obstacles  to  the  pro\nsion  of  fresh 
credits,  and  that  no  limit  is  set  on  the  duration  or  the 
amount  of  them.  We  are  further  informed  that  altho 
the  Austrian  delegation  was  notified  that  while  neees- 
saiy  credits  would  now  be  obtainable  under  normal 
conditions,  still  it  was  imperative  that  Austria's  in- 
ternal financial  organism  should  be  set  in  order  to 
stabilize  exchange.  The  Paris  Temps  fears  that  as  a 
result  of  the  new  arrangements,  regardless  of  what 
may  be  their  benefits,  there  is  some  danger  that 
through  them  France  may  be  led  into  making  com- 
parable changes  for  the  advantage  of  Germany,  and 
it  asks  "whether  it  is  reasonable  to  make  revisions 
in  the  Treaty  of  Saint-Germain,  which  are  a  first 
step  toward  a  re\'ision  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles? " 
Therefore  it  urges  that  the  liberation  of  the  pledges  should 
not  be  made  over  the  head  of  the  Reparations  Commission,  but 
by  the  Commission  itself.  A  Vienna  correspondent  of  this 
semiofficial  Paris  dailj^  points  out  that  it  is  wrong  to  consider 
Austria  as  a  country  Avhere  a  miserable,  underfed  people  slowly 
agonize  while  they  long  to  be  joined  to  the  German  Reich  in 
order  to  be  rid  of  all  theii-  ills.  In  truth,  he  avers,  life  is  bearable 
in  Austria,  and  there  is  even  some  prosperity  there.  The  com- 
mercial and  industrial  machinery  is  almost  intact,  the  man- 
power is  plentifid,  experienced,  and  not  costly.  The  real 
difficulty  of  Austria  is  financial,  and  therefore  he  begs  the  Allies 
to  relieve  this  condition,  especially  by  putting  a  st-Jj)  to  the 
inexhaustible  outfiow  of  paper  money.  As  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Viennese  Reparations  Committee  said:  "The  first  thing 
to  do  is  to  stop  this  hemorrhage,  and  then  the  general  health  of 
the  patient  can  be  looked  after."  Meanwhile,  we  learn  from 
Paris  dispatches  that  Hugo  Stinnes,  German  coal  and  press 
king,  and  August  Thyssen,  the  German  steel  king,  have  scored 
on  the  AlUes  in  Austria  by  getting  into  the  only  valuable  part 
of  it,  Styria,  where  they  bought  up  almost  all  the  industrial 
enterprises.  The  Paris  Journal  des  Dcbata  says  that  the  Viennese 
financiers  are  still  exploiting  the  rest  of  the  ancient  monarchy  as 
they  did  in  the  old  days,  and  therefore,  it  suggests  that  the 
first  financial  remedy  to  be  applied  should  be  a  domestic  loan. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Socialist  Paris  Humanite  is  convinced 
that  the  "eapitahsts  of  all  countries"  are  out  to  buy  Austria 
"at  retail,"  for  this  is  "a  form  of  conquest  which  has  not  only 
the  advantage  of  being  done  without  noise  and  the  shedding  of 
blood,  but  also  is  much  more  profitable  than  any  other  kind  of 
conquest." 


IF   SOVIET   RUSSIA   COLLAPSED— 

WHO  WOULD  RULE  RUSSIA  if  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment fell  to  pieces  is  a  question  not  often  asked,  we 
are  told,  because  opponents  of  Lenino  and  his  fellows 
seem  to  think  that  the  one  thing  necessary  to  save  Russia  is  to 
overthrow  the  Bolsheviki.  But  as  time  goes  on  the  European 
pi'ess  take  more  cognizance  of  the  two  groups  into  which 
Russian  political  refugees  are  divided.  The  first  of  these  is 
described  as  made  up  of  the  revolutionaries  who  left  their  country 
in  1917  after  their  enterprise  gave  way  to  the  Bolshevik  upheaval. 
jMembers  of  this  group  are  said  to  be  located  chiefly  in  Paris 
and  to  aspire  to  a  democratic  form  of  governmcmt  for  Russia. 
In  sharp  political  contrast  we  find  the  other  group  who  are  of 
Czarist  inclination,  and  wlio  have  taken  asylum  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes.  The  western  world  is  pretty 
well  informed  al)out  the  eai'lier  republican  refugees  because  they 


srPER-Hfc;H    FINANCE    IN    RUSSIA. 

Trotzky — "Shall  we  abolish  money?" 

Lenine — "We  may  as  well.     We  can't  buy  anything  with  it." 

— Jl  Travaso  (Rome). 


have  for  long  made  known  their  aims  through  the  press  and  other 
means,  writes  a  correspondent  of  the  Paris  Journal  des  Debats 
from  Belgrade,  which  seems  to  be  the  present  Czarist  head- 
quarters. Little  is  generally  known  about  this  group  of  "better- 
class  Russians"  who  did  not  leave  their  country  till  1920,  and 
who  look  forward  to  the  day  when  a  "good  Czar"  will  be  at  tho 
head  of  the  nation.  The  General  Commissioner  of  Organiza- 
tion for  the  refugees  in  Serbia  is  Mr.  Serge  Paleologue,  who  state 
his  party's  case  as  follows: 

"To  be  sure  they  do  not  pretend  to  assert  that  everything 
was  perfect  in  old  Russia.  But  they  consider  the  revolutionary 
method  of  '  a  clean  slate '  to  be  a  contradiction  of  sense  and  that 
the  age-long  foundations  of  a  state  can  not  be  uprooted  by  a 
demagogy,  however  powerful.  The  ebidlition  of  excited  brains 
does  not  extinguish  the  sense  of  reality  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
Those  who  have  burned  churches,  riddled  pictures  of  the  Emperor 
with  bullets,  and  made  martyrs  of  the  clergy  will  come  out  of 
their  state  of  intoxication.  But  only  the  Russian  group  of 
Serbia  can  provide  the  means  of  the  development  in  Russia.  It 
woidd  be  madness  to  entrust  this  work  to  the  doctrinaires  of  the 
1917  revolution,  despite  the  show  they  make  of  conversion  in 
meetings  and  editorial  halls  of  Paris  and  London.  If  1  were  to 
risk  a  trivial  comparison  I  should  say  that  when  a  man  is  deeply 
in  love  he  is  silent.  The  real  Russia,  which  awaits  and  calls  for 
a  popular  Czar,  suffers  and  is  silent." 

The  Belgrade  correspondent  of  the  Journal  des  Debats  concedes 
the  possibility  of  sharp  opposition  to  the  statements  of  Mr.  Paleo- 
logue, but  suggests  that  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Russians 
in  Serbia  represent,  "by  their  social  rank,  by  the  more  recent  date 
of  their  emigration,  b.y  the  sincerity  of  their  need,  and  by  their 
relative  cohesion,  a  possible  element  of  monarchical  restoration 
ready  to  take  action  with  quick  and  inflexible  decision." 


Illustrations  In  I. Mil  lis\  i.f       Tin    IKmIik    Ruiln  iiv  Joiiriuil. ' '  N.mv  V..rk 

THE   PENETRATION  OF  THE   LOCOMOTIVE   SELDOM  EXCEEDS   THE   DEPTH   OF   THE   VESTIBULE. 

The  greatest  danger  occurs  wliere  one  car  overrides  another. 


A  CAR  THAT  WILL  NOT  TELESCOPE 


DEATH  AND  INJURY  in  a  railroad  collision  are  due 
usually  to  the  smashing  and  splintering  of  the  cars, 
the  telescoping  of  one  with  its  neighbor,  or  llu>  over- 
riding of  one  by  another.  These  are  the  results  of  sudden 
impact  and  of  lack  of  strength  in  the  car  structure.  The  latter 
has  been  greatly  improved  since  early  railroad  daj's.  Heavy 
construction,  culminating  in  the  use  of  steel,  has  gone  the 
limit  in  the  provision  of  strength  and  solidity.  Devices  to  re- 
duce the  suddenness  of  shock  have  not  made  so  much  progress, 
the  patent  platform  being  perliaps  the  only  noteworthy  one 
in  common  use.  It  is  to  this 
point  that  our  attention  must 
now  be  directed,  thinks  Frank 
M.  Brinckerhoff,  a  consulting 
engineer  of  New  York,  whose 
paper  before  the  New  York 
Railroad  Club  is  printed  in  ab- 
stract in  The  Electric  Railway 
Journal  (New  York).  Mr. 
Brinckerhoff  believes  the  steel 
ear  susceptible  of  still  further 
improvement  by  giving  it 
elasticity  to  relieve  the  shock 
of  collision.  This  he  would  do 
by  introducing  steel  cables  into 
its  construction  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  it,  he  thinks,  prac- 
tically non-telescopable.  He 
notes  that  two  reactions  occur 
in  all  rear-end  collisions,  which 
can  be  used  roughly  to  gage 
the  violence  of  the  shock, 
namely:  (1)  Depth  of  pene- 
tration by  the  invading  car, 
and  (2)  the  distance  the  stand- 
ing  train  is   driven  ahead  by 


STEEL  CABLES  TO  PREVENT  TELESCOPING. 

Their  eomljined  tensile  strengtli  of  2,000,000  pounds  will  halt  the  invad<'r. 


the  force  of  the  collision.     The  writer  then  goes  on  to  present 
the  argument  for  the  steel  cable: 

"With  these  reactions  in  mind  it  seems  higlily  desirable 
that  the  invading  car  be  restrained  from  penetration  by  some 
device  which  will  cushion  the  impact  sho.ck  and  impart  motion 
to  the  standing  train,  thus  diverting  the  force  from  the  work  of 
destruction  to  that  of  motion. 

"The  essence  of  this  problem  is  the  element  of  time,  and  the 
structure  best  adapted  to  solve  the  problem  nnist  contain  mem- 
bers which  will  act  to  resist  penetration  at  the  vestibule  end  and 
interpose  a  rapidly  increasing  resistance  to  the  progress  of  the 

invading  car. 

"The  essential  characteris- 
tics of  a  member  best  suited 
to  accomplish  the  above  ends 
are:  (1)  Flexibility  to  avoid 
shearing;  (2)  elasticity  to  avoid 
abrupt  stressing;  (3)  h:gh  ulti- 
mate strength  in  tension  to 
resist  the  bursting  stress  ex- 
erted by  an  invading  car. 

"Manifestly  the  material 
best  adapted  to  meet  the  above 
requirements  is  wire  cable. 
The  manner  of  introducing  the 
wire  cable  in  a  car  strticture 
may  vary  considerably.  One 
form  may  be  as  follows: 

"A  wire  cable  anchored  to 
the  imderframe  of  the  car  pass- 
ing through  the  vestibule  buffer 
sill,  up  through  the  vestibule 
corner  post,  across  the  hood, 
down  the  opposite  post,  tlu-ough 
buffer  sill  to  anchorage  point 
at  underframe. 

"The  loop  is  thus  distended 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  ves- 
tibule end  of  an  invading  car 
will  penetrate  within  the  loop. 
The  initial  shock  of  collision 
will  be  met  by  the  vestibtile 
end  posts.    \Vhen  the  resistance 
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of  theso  end  posts  is  ovorcomo 
and  as  the  invadinfj  body  piogrossos, 
the  cable  loop,  togi>thcr  ■with  tlu«  iiuin- 
bers  of  the  invaded  vestibule,  will  l>f 
drawn  in  and  down  ajrainst  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  invadine:  body,  erusliinij: 
both  within  the  oontines  of  the  loop. 

"The  design  further  provides  for  a 
second  group  of  cables,  embedded  in 
the  body  corner  posts  and  body  I'ud 
frame,  to  act  as  a  second  line  of  de- 
fense against  the  invading  car.  Should 
the  force  of  the  collision  be  not  com- 
pletely dissipated  through  the  resis- 
tance of  the  vestilxde  end  posts  and 
the  cable  in  the  veslibide  end,  tht> 
invading  car  body  will  next  encounter 
the  high  resistance  of  the  body  (>nd 
wall,  and  the  second  group  of  cables 
will  come  into  action  upon  being  en- 
countered by  the  in\'ader. 

"The  arrangiMnent  of  the  cables  is 
purposely  such. that  it  is  impossilde 
to  bring  an  abrupt  stress  on  thcni. 
They  are  distended  in  an  approxi- 
mately rectangular  loop  by  nvemlxn-^ 
which,  when  subjected  to  collision 
shock,  are  bent  and  distorted  by  the 
cable  which  is  of  superior  strength  to 
any  member  Avith  which  it  is  associ- 
ated except  only  the  center  sill  to  wdiich 
it  is  anchored.  For  example,  the  coth- 
bined  tensile  strength  of  the  cabk^ 
loops  shown  in  the  illustration  is 
2.000.000  i)ounds  and  therefore  equi\- 
alent  to  the  ultimate  strength  of 
center  sills  having  a  cross-section  of 

approximately  50  square  inches.  Conseqiu>ntly  when  a  car 
body  protected  by  cables  i.^  invaded,  the  vestibule  of  the  invader 
will  be  crusht  down  and  the  zone  of  destruction  in  the  in- 
vaded car  will  be  limited  to  the  area  enclosed  by  the  cable 
loops  engaged. 

"The  resistance  effected  by  the  cable  loops  is  cumulative,  and 
the  ultimate  resistance  will  not  be  reached  until  the  WTeckage 
of  both  vestibules  is  comprest  in  a  tangled  mass  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  loops  engaged.  The  crumpling  of  the  structural 
members  within  the  cable  loops  wnll  act  to  cushion  the  shock. 
I  believe  that  only  in  cases  of  the  utmost  violence  will  the  bodj- 
end  of  the  invaded  car  be  crusht  in  and  the  ultimate  resistance 
of  the  main  cable  be  developed." 
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WHY  GI.UE  IS  GLUEY 
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PANAMA'S  RECORD  BUSINESS  —  4ecording  to  the  latest 
statistics  published  in  the  Panama  Canal  Record,  the  official 
publication  of  the  Panama  Canal,  traffic  through  the  canal 
during  the  year  1920  exceeded  am^  previous  twelve-month 
period.      To  summarize  the  impressive  figui'es  in  abstract: 

"A  total  of  2,814  ships,  representing       

11.236,119  tons  of  cargo, passed  through 
the  waterway  during  that  time,  this  be- 
ing about  4,000,000  tons  more  than  in 
1919  and  almost  three  times  the  ton- 
nage for  191.5,  the  first  full  year  of 
operation.  IVIost  of  the  ships  passing 
through  the  canal  were  west-bound 
and  were  destined  for  ports  on  the 
west  coast  of  South  America.  Of  the 
ships  passing  through  the  canal  45.5 
per  cent,  were  registered  United  States 
vessels,  British  ships  being  second. 
Fuel  oil  holds  first  place  in  the  line  of 
commodities  carried  in  cargoes  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific;  nitrate  is 
first  of  those  shipped  from  the  Pacific 
to  the  Atlantic.  Steel  and  iron  rank 
fourth  in  shipments  from  east  to  w^est. 
During  January  of  the  present  year  all 
traffic  records  were  broken  in  the 
amount  of  ships  and  cargo  passing 
through  the  canal,  and  if  the  gain  con- 
tinues this  will  be  the  biggest  year  in 
the  history  of  the  great  canal." 


ACTION   OF   THE   CABLES  IX  A  COLLISION 


IQUID  GLUE  consists  of  "col- 
loids," which  are  aggregations 
of  molecules.  On  tiu)  size  of 
these  and  the  number  of  molecules  in 
them,  the  stickiness  of  the  glue  de- 
pends, we  are  told  by  F.  J.  Crupt,  of 
llennan  Behr  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  writ- 
ing in  Chemical  and  Metallurgical 
Engineering  (New  York).  Glue  is 
stickier  generally,  says  Mr.  Crupt, 
when  it  contains  less  water,  which  is 
because  the  molecules  are  then  less 
dispersed.  But  of  two  glues  dissolved 
in  precisely  the  same  amount  of 
water,  a  high-grade  variety,  which 
we  may  call  "  B,"  maj'  show  a  greater 
viscosity  than  an  inferior  gi-ade,  "  C." 
Says  Mr.  Cruj)!: 

"The  former  glue  'B'  may  consist 
of  colloids  which  are  much  larger  than 
the  colloids  of  glue  'C — that  is,  the 
colloids  of  glue  'B'  may  consist  of 
more  molecides  than  the  colloids  of 
glue  'C;  if  so,  this  would  decrease 
the  dispersion  of  the  molecules  of 
glue  'B'  as  compared  with  the  mole- 
cules of  glue  'C  When  discharged 
through  a  pipette,  the  more  molecules 
there  are  in  a  given  volume  the  more 
force  they  will  exert  on  the  sides  of 
the  vessel  and  the  more  resistance 
they  will  offer  to  deformation  and  flow.  The  colloids  of  glue 
'B,'  having  a  greater  mass  and  concentration  than  'C,'  will 
obviously  offer  more  resistance  to  flow.  The  glue  solution 
'C,'  consisting  of  minor  colloids  and  greater  dispersion  of  the 
molecules,  will  flow  more  readily,  since  it  offers  less  resistance 
to  deformation — the  mclecules,  having  more  freedom,  will 
produce  more  flexibility,  thus  passing  through  the  opening 
more  readily." 

The  dispersion  and  size  of  molecules  and  colloids  in  glue  are 
also  influenced,  we  are  told,  by  various  chemicals.  Mr.  Crupt 
continues: 

"Some  chemicals  tend  to  increase  the  dispersion,  and  thereby 
lower  the  viscosity;  while  other  chemicals  act  vice  versa.  Still 
other  chemicals  will  coagulate  a  glue  solution  to  a  more  or  less 
extent,  which  is  really  the  combining  of  molecules  into  large 
colloidal  masses.  When  certain  acids  are  added  to  a  glue  solu- 
tion, they  will  produce  an  increase  in  dispersion  and  lower  the 
viscosity.  Formaldehyde  and  others  produce  a  decrease  in  dis- 
persion and  a  higher  viscosity. 

"It  is  obvious  how  temperature 
v/ould  affect  viscosity,  since  an  increase 
in  temperature  will  increase  the  distance 
between  the  molecules,  causing  a  lower 
viscosity,  while  a  decrease  in  tem- 
perature is  vice  versa. 

"Generally  the  jelly  strength  of  a 
glue  varies  with  its  viscosity.  When  a 
finger  or  rod  displaces  the  colloidal 
particles  of  a  cold  jelly  of  glue,  they  act 
like  small  solid  rubber  balls,  the  hard- 
est rubber  balls  offering  the  most 
resistance  to  pressure.  So  in  a  glue 
jelly,  its  strength  depends  on  the  con- 
centration of  the  molecules  or  the 
quantity  of  molecules  which  make  up 
the  colloids.  The  factor  of  dispersion 
also  affects  jelly  strength.  There  are 
instances  where,  altho  the  viscosity  is 
lower  than  a  certain  standard,  the  jelly 
strength  is  higher.  This  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  altho  the  molecules 
which  constitute  its  colloids  are  less 
and  more  highly  dispersed,  the  force  of 
mutual  attraction  is  greater." 
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OUR   CLIMATIC   TRAVELS 

WE  MAY  AND  DO  "EXJOY"  climatic  changes 
without  physical  travel.  This  iast  winter  most  of  us 
have  "gone  south,"  climatically  speaking,  and  occa- 
sionally the  residents  of  the  Gulf  States  return  our  visit  with- 
out straying  fi'om  their  own  boundaries.  In  The  Monthly 
Weather  Review  (Washington),  Joseph  Burton  Kincer,  meteorolo- 
gist of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  employs  this  novel 
and  picturesque  method  of  studying  and  describing  temporary 
elimatio  changes  such  as  that  which  we  have  just  been  experi- 
encing.    How  far  south,  he  asks,  did  we  go  this  T\nnter,  and 
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what  is  the  farthest  south  that  we  have  ever  gone?  The  an- 
swers to  these  and  similar  questions,  he  says^  may  be  of  interest, 
especially  to  those  who  have  never  given  much  thought  to  the 
fact  that  a  change  in  temperature  conditions  is  equivalent,  cli- 
matically, to  an  actual  journej'  either  north  or  south.  He 
continues: 

"The  winter  just  closed  was  characterized  by  a  remarkable 
and  persistent  mildness  in  all  sections  of  the  countrj'  east  of  the 
Rocky  ^Mountains.  It  therefore  happened  that  not  only  those 
who  make  it  a  practise  to  go  South  for  the  winter  carried  out 
their  usual  program,  but  the  nation-wide  weather  train,  which 
operates  from  every  locality  in  the  United  States,  carried  the 
entire  population  southward,  not  all  of  us  to  Florida,  of  course, 
but  nevertheless  to  a  considerable  distance  in  that  direction. 
For  example,  people  in  central  North  Dakota,  climatically 
speaking,  spent  the  winter  near  the  South  Dakota-Nebraska 
boundary  line;  those  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
Chicago,  in  southern  Indiana;  southern  Indiana,  in  northern 
Tennessee;    and  Washington,  D.  C,  in  southern  Virginia. 

'"While  the  ^"inter  of  1920-21  will  be  classed  as  one  of  the 
mildest  on  record  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  it  was  not  a 
'record-breaker,'  and  several  others  in  the  last  fifty  years  com- 
pared favorably  with  it.  In  the  central  and  northern  sections 
of  the  country  east  of  the  Rocky  Moimtains  the  winter  of 
1877-78  still  holds  the  fifty-year  record  for  mildness,  altho  it 
came  dangeroush^  near  surrendering  that  distinction  this  time. 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  spent  the  winter  of  that  year  at  Hannibal, 
Mo.;  Bismarck,  N.  D.,  at  Omaha,  Neb.;  and  Chicago  at 
Cairo,  111.  From  the  Ohio  Valley  and  IMiddle  Atlantic  States 
southward  the  winter  of  1889-90  holds  the  record  for  mildness. 
In  that  year  the  figurative  weather  train  took  the  people  of 
Cincinnati  down  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  Washingtonians  south 
to  northeastern  South  Carolina.  The  farthest  north  Wash- 
ingtonians have  spent  a  winter  climatically  was  in  southern 
Connecticut,  in  both  1903-04  and  in  1904-05." 


1918.  The  extremes  for  St.  Louis  in  July  were  southeastern 
Minnesota  in  1891  and  beyond  the  Gulf  coast  in  1909.  North- 
eastern South  Carolina  appears  to  be  the  southern  limit  for 
Washington  for  monthly  visits  as  well  as  for  seasonal.  Its 
citizens  visited  there  during  July,  1872,  while  for  July,  1891, 
they  went  north  to  Lake  George,  N.  Y.     He  goes  on: 

"Let  us  draw  a  mental  picture  of  all  Washington,  D.  C,  as 
being  aboard  a  weather  train  that  transports  us  alternately 
between  northern  and  southern  latitudes  as  the  temperature 
from  day  to  day  Aaries  from  warmer  to  colder  or  vice  versa. 
The  major  travels  for  this  train  diu'ing  the  winter  just  closed 
may  be  seen  graphically  in  the  dia:4ram,  where  the  important 

peaks     and    crests     of    the    mean 
daily  temperature  curve  are  marked 
with  the  names  of  the  places  where 
such   temperatures  are  normal  for 
the    season.       To    emphasize    the 
erratic  nature  and  extent  of  these 
travels,  a  ten-day  period    in    mid- 
winter of  the  current  year  will  be 
followed    in  detail;    the   train  will 
be  considered  'at  home'  when  the 
tempei'ature  for  the  day  at  Wash- 
ington  is    normal    for    the  season. 
Starting  from  home  on  January-  17, 
1921.    our    train    headed    for     the 
North  and  did  not  stop  until  East- 
port,    ^le.,    was    reached    on    the 
18th.     The  following  day   a    short 
reconnoitering  trip  farther  up  the 
coast  in  New  Bruns\\-ick  was  made. 
We  then  turned   southward,  reach- 
ing Washington  on  the  20th.    Only 
a   one-dav   stopover    was   made  at 
home,    however,    and    our    journey 
was  resumed  toward  the  South. 
"The  21st  was  spent  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  while  St.  Augus- 
tine, Fla.,  was  scheduled  for  the  following  day.     Remaining  in 
this  well-known  winter  resort  only  one  day,  the  return  north- 
ward was  begun;    SaAannah,  Ga.,  was  passed  on  the  23d  and 
Richmond,  Va.,  on  the  '24tli.     At  this  point  more  steam  was 
applied   and   the  following  day   we  appeared  in  southwestern 
IMaine.     After  remaining  there   two  days,   another  southward 
journey  was  begun,  passing  through  Washington  on  the  28th. 
"Fort   Pierce,   Fla.,   about   seventy-five  miles  north  of  Palm 
Beach,   is  the  farthest  south  Washingtonians  have  ever  spent 
a  day  climatically  in  January.     An   outing  has  been  enjoyed 
at  this  point  twice  in  the  last  fifty  years,  on  January  12  and 
13,  1890,  and  on  January-  27,  19ir).""  ' 


Our  climatic  sojourns,  considered  on  a  monthly  basis,  are 
frequently  more  extensive  than  for  a  season  as  a  whole.  The 
farthest  south  St.  Louis  has  spent  January"  was  at  Greenwood, 
Miss.,  in  1880;  and  the  farthest  north  was  near  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
in  1918.  Washingtonians  sojourned  in  northeastern  South  Caro- 
lina in  Januarj-,  1890,  and  in  extreme  southwestern  Maine  in 


WHY  TAX  ALCOHOL?— Why  should  alcohol  continue  to  be 
taxed,  asks  Drug  and  Chemical  Markets  (New  York).  It  is  no 
longer  a  beverage.  Except  that  which  is  used  by  legitimate 
industry,  the  law  recognizes  no  beverage  spirits.  Therefore, 
a  tax  on  ethyl  alcohol  is  a  tax  on  legitimate  industrial  users 
of  the  product.     The  wTiter  proceeds: 

"Of  course,  a  considerable  quantity  of  alcohol  is  consumed 
illicitly,  both  as  whisky  and  in  the  manufacture  of  'bootleg' 
whisky,  but,  certainly,  the  object  of  the  tax  is  not  to  suppress 
this  traffic,  for  the  present  tax  was  in  effect  before  'bootlegging' 
came  into  vogue.  The  tax  has  outlived  its  usefulness;  as  a 
source  of  income  to  the  Government  wlien  liquor  flowed  freely, 
it  was  primarily  a  luxury  tax  which  brought  in  huge  sums,  as 
well  as  boosting  the  price  of  high  alcoholic  content  beverages, 
and  hence  tending  to  restrict  their  use.  To-day,  the  great 
portion  of  the  income  Avhich  the  Government  receives  from  a  tax 
on  alcohol  is  borne  by  legitimate  consuming  industries  and  not 
by  the  liquor  interests,  'bootleggers'  or  otherwise.  Alcohol 
officially  is  now  strictly  a  chemical  and  medicinal  product — 
no  longer  an  intoxicating  beverage — so  whj'  should  it  be  taxed 
close  to  1,000  per  cent.?  Why  any  more  so  than  a  1,000  per 
cent,  tax  on  morphin,  cocain,  heroin?  The  latter  find  their 
way  into  illicit  use  as  well  as  alcohol,  in  spite  of  the  extreme  pre- 
cautions of  manufacturers  and  the  Government.  As  a  solvent, 
medicament,  arid  the  like,  alcohol  is  a  legitimate  product  of  indus- 
try and  should  not  carry  the  present  tax  of  $2.'20  a  proof  gallon. 
It  is  unfair  and  discriminatory.  The  tax  is  no  aid  whatever 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  Volstead  Act,  and,  since  the  passage  of 
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the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  has  merely  resolved  itself  into  a 
penalty  of  84'.40  i)er  absolute  gallon  on  (>very  manufacturer  -who 
is  unfortunate  to  the  extent  of  having  to  use  undenatured  ethyl 
alcohol  in  his  manufacturing  processes.  The  old  cry,  'the 
Government  needs  the  money.'  is  no  reason  why  alcohol  should 
carri'  a  1.000  per  cent,  tax  while  narcotics  carry  none,  tobacco 
a  very  small  one,  and  hundreds  of  luxuries  only  10  per  cent. 
The  burden  should  not  be  saddled  all  on  one  horse." 


SWAT   THE    SPRL\G   FLY 

THE  SPRING  HOUSE-FLY  is  specially  indicated  for 
early  swatting,  says  Greater  New  York,  the  organ  of  the 
Merchants'  Association  of  this  city,  which  is  just  pre- 
paring to  conduct  an  exceptionally  vigorous  fly  canii)aign  this 
spring.  The  unusually  mild  winter,  we  are  told,  presages  a 
season  that  will  be  favorable  to  the  development  of  the  swarms 
that  spread  disease  germs.  The  winter  "  hang-over"  flies  have 
already  made  their  appearance  in  considerable  numbers.  The 
Easter  fly,  the  "«Titer  goes  on.  is  the  progenitor  of  many  billion 
swarms.  To  kill  just  one  now  means  that  there  will  be  fewer 
billions  to  kill  this  summer.  If  you  don't  kill  it  now  you  are 
endangering  life.  The  germs  of  new  diseases  may  be  brought 
by  thousands  of  immigrants,  and  the  fly  can  be  depended  on  to 
see  that  a  wide-spread  distribution  is  made.     We  read: 

"Reports  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  country  last  fall 
showed  that  the  war  against  the  house-fly  has  been  productive 
of  noticeable  results.  The  testimony  of  health  officers  in  prac- 
ticall.v  every  part  of  the  country  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
antifly  crusade  is  bearing  good  fi-uit. 

■"The  danger  of  importation  of  contagious  disease  from  Europe 
makes  it  all  the  more  necessary  that  no  effort  should  ])e  sj)ared 
to  keep  the  house-fly  under  control.  The  fly  is  a  busy  and 
undiscriminating  germ-carrier,  and  medical  science  places  him 
in  the  same  category  with  the  malaria-bearing  mosquito,  the 
plague-carrying  rat,  and  the  typhus-carrying  louse,  classing  him 
as  an  enemy  of  mankind  and  putting  him  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

"The  campaign  is  of  especial  interest  to  hotels,  boarding- 
houses,  and  restaurants.  The  largest  and  most  influential  of 
the  women's  organizations  in  the  city  are  taking  an  interest  in 
this  branch  of  the  work  and  -n-ill  make  inspections  of  places 
whei-e  food  is  served  for  public  consumption,  including  the 
cheaper  restaurants." 

The  ]Maine  courts  have  decided  that  the  owners  of  establish- 
ments which  do  not  use  vigilance  in  protecting  food  against  flies 
are  liable  to  their  patrons.     Cne  decision  is  quoted  as  follows: 

"A  hotel,  when  it  holds  itself  out  to  the  public  as  a  place 
of  resort  for  rooms  and  board,  carries  with  such  offer  an  im- 
plication that  it  will  furnish  its  patrons  with  accommodations 
that  are  compatible  with  the  standing  of  the  hostelry,  the  prices 
paid,  and  the  class  of  people»in\ited  to  become  its  guests.     These 


'accommodations'  include  such  sanitary  conditions  as  are  cal- 
culated to  render  the  suri'oundings  inviting  and  wholesome  rather 
than  repul.sive  and  deleterious  lo  health.  The  c()nii)laint  in  this 
case  was  that  at  the  table  at  which  the  defcMidant  and  his  party 
were  accustomed  to  sit  the  flics  were  so  numerous  and  became 
so  obnoxious  that  their  presence  created  an  intolera})le  condi- 
tion in  violation  of  the  obligation  of  the  landlord  to  furnish 
suitable  and  sanitary  dining  facilities  as  implied  in  his  contract. 
The  real  issue  involved  a  single  question  of  fact:  Was  the  de- 
fendant justifi(>d  in  leaving  the  hotel  on  account  of  the  fault  of 
the  plaintiff  in  allowing  flies  to  collect  at  the  defendant's  table 
in  such  numbers  as  to  become  insanitary  and  repulsive?  The 
court  thinks  that  he  was. 

"It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  common 
house-fly  has  come  to  be  regarded  not  only  as  one  of  the  most 
annoying  and  repulsive  of  insects,  but  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous in  its  capacity  to  gather,  carry,  and  disseminate  the  germs 
of  disease.  The  dangers  with  which  his  presence  "is  fraught 
are  also  a  matter  of  common  knowledges  and  li(>nce  of  judicial 
notice.  The  court  finds  that  the  bibliographic  list  on  this  siil)- 
ject  in  the  last  twelve  years  embraces  1.36  publications  in  books 
and  l)ulletins  issued  in  many  countries  and  printed  in  different 
languages. 

"That  the  defendant  left  the  plaintiff's  hotel  on  account  of 
the  obnoxious  presence  of  flies  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  the 
court  thinks  that  he  was  justified  in  so  doing.  Accidentally, 
flies  may  invade  any  dining-room,  public  or  private;  but  the 
presence  of  flies  in  a  dining-room  regularly  in  numbers,  however 
small,  is  a  menace  not  to  be  encouraged  or  tolerated.  A  single 
fl.A'  may  so  contaminate  food,  milk,  or  a  dish  as  to  communicate 
a  dangerous  or  even  deadly  disease  like  tuberculosis.  To  those 
informed  on  the  subject,  this  case  presents  a  matter  of  impor- 
tance and  serious  consideration." 


ELECTRICAL  RANK  OF  THE  STATES  — The  accompany- 
ing map,  which  is  taken  from  The  Electrical  World  fNew 
York),  indicates  that  almost  80  per  cent,  of  the  American  elec- 
tric light  and  power  industrial  field  lies  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains— New  York  and  Pennsylvania  lead  in  the  amount  of  elec- 
trical energy  consumed.     Says  this  paper: 

"Actually  only  60.7  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  United  States 
is  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  l)ut  if  the  areas  of  the  various 
States  were  based  on  the  percentage  of  the  total  electrical  energy 
sold  to  power  customers,  then  79.2  per  cent,  of  the  total  area 
of  the  country  would  be  east  of  the  Rockies.  A  study  of  the 
1920  population  indicates  that  91.7  per  cent,  of  the  American 
people  live  in  States  east  of  the  Rocky  jMountains.  The 
map  would  indicate  that  at  the  present  time  almost  80  per 
cent,  of  the  market  for  electrical  manufacturers  lies  in  the  Cen- 
tral and  Eastern  States.  The  importance  of  the  western  section, 
however,  is  rapidly  increasing,  the  present  rank  of  the  Pacific 
States  being  third  and  the  Mountain  States  ranking  fourth; 
but  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  big  field  of  electrical 
aeti\it3^  will  remain  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  United  States 
for  some  time  to  come." 
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BURROUGHS   LAUNCHES   A   SHAFT   IN   PASSING 


THOSE  WHO  TRY  to  put  over  Whitman  as  an  excuse 
for  their  vagaries  in  the  field  of  art  get  a  stern  rebuke 
from  John  Burroughs.  His  words  in  Current  Opinion 
(April)  are  issued  almost  as  he  dies,  and  are  therefore  among 
those  last  words  that  are  remembered  of  those  who  have  passed 
on.  In  speaking  of  the  poets  among  us,  some  of  them  highly 
considered,  it  must  be  owned,  Avho  hail  from  Whitman,  Bur- 
roughs says:  "I  do  not  think  that  Whitman  would  be  enough 
interested  in  them  to  feel  contempt  for  them.  Whitman  was 
a  man  of  tremendous  personality,  and  everj'  line  he  wrote  had  a 


"THE    FOOLISH    VIRGIN." 
A  German  specimen    of  the    art  that    revolted    John  Burroughs,    and  called  by  him  "  the  new 
art  of  peivorting  nature."      The  original   by  Emil   Xoldi   is  in  the   Folkwang  Museum  in   Hagen. 


"Look  at  him  loar  liis  shirt." 
I  can  keep  my  shii-t  on. 

I  can  stick  around  and  sing  like  a  little  bird 
and  look  "em  all  in  the  eye  and  never  be  fazed. 
I  can  keep  my  shirt  on. 

"Does  not  this  resemble  poetry  about  as  much  as  a  pile  of 
dirty  rags  resembles  silk  or  broadcloth?  The  trick  of  it  seems  to 
be  to  take  flat,  unimaginative  prose  and  cut  it  up  into  lines  of 
varying  length  and  omit  the  capitals  at  the  beginning  of  the 
lines — 'shi-edded  prose,'  with  no  kick  in  it  at  all.  These  men 
are  the  "Reds'  of  literature;  they  would  reverse  or  destroy  all 
the  recognized  rules  and   standards  upon  which  literature   is 

founded.  They  show  what  Bolshe- 
vism carried  out  in  the  field  of  poetry 
would  lead  to.  One  of  them  who 
signs  himself  H.  D.  WTites  thus  in 
The  Dial  on  'Helios': 

Helios  makes  all  things  right — 

night  brands  and  chokes, 

as  If  destruction  broke 

over  furze  and  stone  and  crop 

of  myrtle-shoot  and  field-wort 

destroyed  with  flakes  of  iron, 

the  bracken-stems, 

where  tender  roots  were,  sown 

blight,  chaff,  and  waste 

of  darkness  to  choke  and  drown. 

A  curious  god  to  find, 

yet  in  the  end  faithful; 

bitter,  the  Kyprian's  feet — 

ah,  flecks  of  whited  clay, 

great  hero,  vaunted  lord — 

ah,  petals,  dust,  and  windfall 

on  the  ground — queen  awaiting  queen. 

"What  it  all  means  —  who  can 
tell?  It  is  as  empty  of  intelligent 
meaning  as  a  rubbish  heap.  Yet 
these  men  claim  to  get  their  charter 
from  Whitman." 

No  one  will  deny  the  right  of  Bur- 
roughs to  speak  for  poetry,  whatever 
m&y  be  granted  him  in  other  fields 
like  painting.  But  [^here,  too,  he 
stands  with  amazed  eyes  before  some 
of  the  moderns: 


meaning,  and  his  whole  work  was  suffused  with  a  philosophy, 
as  was  his  body  with  blood."  Burroughs  was  almost  the  last  of 
Whitman's  contemporaries,  men  of  his  earlier  as  well  as  of  his  later 
time.  There  is  implied  in  his  words  some  jealous  gtiardianship 
of  the  work  of  an  older  day,  now  used  as  sponsors  by  our  head- 
strong versifiers: 

"A  class  of  j^oung  men  who  seem  to  look  upon  themselves 
as  revolutionary  poets  has  arisen  about  Chicago;  they  are 
putting  forth  the  most  astonishing  stuff  in  the  name  of  free  verse 
that  has  probably  ever  appeared  anywhere.  In  a  late  number 
of  Current  Opinion  one  of  them,  Carl  Sandburg,  who,  I  am  told, 
is  their  chosen  leader,  waves  his  dirty  shirt  in  the  face  of  the 
public  in-  this  fashion: 

!My  shirt  is  a  token  and  a  sxtnbol, 
more  than  a  lover  for  sun  and  rain 
my  shirt  is  a  signal, 
and  a  teller  of  souls. 

I  can  take  off  my  shirt  and  tear  it, 
and  so  make  a  ripping  razzly  noise, 
and  the  people  will  say, 


"I  have  .iust  been  skimming 
tlirough  an  illustrated  book  called 
'Xoa  Xoa,'  by  a  Frenchman,  Paul 
Gauguin,  which  describes  or  pretends  to  describe  a  \isit  to  Tahiti. 
There  is  not  much  fault  to  be  found  Avith  it  as  a  narrative,  but 
the  pictures  of  the  natives  are  atrocious.  Many  of  the  figures  are 
distorted,  and  all  of  them  have  a  smutty  look,  as  if  they  had  been 
rubbed  with  lampblack  or  coal-dust.  There  is  not  one  simple, 
honest  presentation  of  the  natural  human  form  in  it.  When  the 
Parisian  becomes  a  degenerate,  he  is  the  Avorst  degenerate  of  all, 
a  refined,  perfumed  degenerate.  A  degenerate  EngUshman 
may  be  brutal  and  coarse,  but  he  could  never  be  guilty  of  the 
inane  and  outrageous  things  of  the  Cubists,  the  Imagists,  the 
Futurists,  and  all  the  other  ists  which  the  French  have  turned 
out.  The  degenerate  (?)  Frenchman  is  like  that  species  of 
smilax  or  cat  brier  which  looks  fresh,  shinj',  and  attractive,  but 
which  when  blooming  gives  out  an  odor  of  a  dead  rat. 

"Gauguin,  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  new  art  of  per- 
verting nature,  as  a  preliminary  step  gave  up  his  business, 
deserted  wife  and  children,  in  fact,  broke  entirely  with  civiliza- 
tion, and  went  off  to  Tahiti  where  he  took  a  native  \dfe  and 
lived  the  primitive  life  of  the  natives — a  fine  preparation  for  the 
career  of  a  great  artist! 

"These  modern  verse-WTiters  are  the  'Reds'  of  literature. 
They  belong  to  the  same  class  of  inane,  noxious  creatures  to 
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which  the  Cubists  and  Futurists  belong.  They  Avould  subvert 
or  destroy  all  the  recognized  standards  of  art  and  literature 
by  theu'  Bolshevik  nietliods. 

"There  is  a  picture  of  a  "Kneeling  Girl"  by  one  of  the  'Reds' 
in  a  recent  number  of  The  Dial,  a  charcoal  sketch  api)arently. 
It  suggests  the  attempts  of  a  child.  The  mouth  is  a  black, 
smutty  hole  in  the  face,  the  eyes  'are  not  mates,'  and  one  of 
them  is  merely  a  black  clot.  In  fact,  the  Avhole  head  seems 
tlu"ust  up  into  a  cloud  of  charcoal-dust.  The  partly  nude 
body  has  not  one  mark  of  femininity.  The  body  is  very  long 
and  the  legs  A-ery  short,  and  the  kn«>es  as  they  i)rotnide  from 
under  the  drapery  lot>k  like  two  u-regidar  blocks  of  wood. 

'■  To  falsify  or  beUe  Nature  seems  the  sole  aim  of  these  creatures. 
Joseph  Peunell  says  that  their  trick  is  so  easy  that  any  one  can 
play  it,  that  it  is,  briefly,  the  avoidance  of  ditVuulties,  and 
that  all  their  pretense  that  it  is  a  return  to  primitive  art  is 
either  bluff  or  ignorance.  Tie  avers  that  the  beginning  of  the 
whole  crude,  preposterous  moA'ement  was  a  comnuMcial  ]>roi>osi- 
tion:  that  a  certain  .syndicate  saw  money  in  making  a  corner  in 
Van  Gogh  and  Gauguin,  and  imloaded  on  a  gullibl(>  public 
stuff  whi(di  they  had  bought  for  twenty-five  francs  each,  ten 
years  previously,  for  twenty-five  thousand  apiece,  and  the  deal 
proNing  so  ])rofitable,  they  enlistetl  Cezaiuu'  and  Matisse  later 
to  step  into  the  dead  men's  shoes  and  perpetrate  more  of  the 
atrocities." 

These  words  elicit  applause  from  the  New  York  Tribune, 
which  finds  it  "good  to  hear  the  voice  of  John  Biu'rouglis  de- 
toning  such  home  truth,'  and,  on  its  oAvn  account,  utters  sonu; 
more  of  the  same  kind: 

"What  is  i>articularh-  annoying  is  the  plea  of  the  'Red'  tli/it 
liis  particular  vagary  must  be  great  art  because  Whitman  was 
an  innovator  attacked  by  academicians — as  Whistler  was 
attacked  by  Ruskiu — and  so  on  along  the  great  line  of  successful 
revolt.  The  huge  iion  .sefjuilur  iuAolved  is  never  considered  by 
these  radicals.  For  every  Whitman  and  Whistler  Avho  revolle<l 
and  gloriously  succeeded  there  are  a  hundred  experimenters  w^ho 
fail  dismally.     They  succeed  in  being  different,  and  that  is  all, 

"It  certainly  seems  that  a  generation  bi-ought  up  in  the 
atmosphere  of  evolution  ought  to  be  able  to  view  this  problem 
■with  some  breadth  and  understanding.  The  variations  and 
mutatious  of  nature  ai'e  absolutely  essential  to  progress.  Yet 
not  one  in  a  hundred,  one  in  a  million,  fits  its  setting  and  pre- 
vails.    The  others  are  brushed  aside  by  the  successful  type. 

"So  with  art.  The  academicians  carry  on  the  old  tniths 
pending  the  evolution  of  the  new.  They  perform  an  absolutely 
essential  and  worth-while  labor.  The  non-conformists  we  may 
regard  as  variations,  more  or  less  extreme,  who  push  out  their 
new  ideas,  some  few^  of  Avhich  will  enter  into  the  body  of  estali- 
lished  truth.  Most  of  the  non-conformists,  alas!  are  destined 
to  extinction.     Such  is  natui'e's  way. 

"Most  humans  tend  to  sympathize  with  one  gi'oup  or  the 
other  and  stamp  and  rage  accordingly.  At  any  given  moment, 
in  any  controversy  between  conservative -and  rac^jcal,  it  is 
natural  and  right  to  Avant  to  take  sides.  Go  to  it.  But  why 
not  keep  a  background  of  philosophy  the  Avhile,  realizing  that 
the  radical  is  valuable  and  necessary,  possibly  right,  but  proli- 
abl}'  \\Tong;  and  that  the  conservative  is  equally  valuable 
^nd  necessary  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  probably  right  and  only 
possibly  wrong!"  

A    YANKEE    TOY    THAT    JARS    THE    BRITISH  —  Yankee 

cuteness  in  achieving  a  mechanical  doll  that  can  talk  hours  on 
end  from  a  gramophone  in  its  interior  turns  the  ISIanch ester 
Guardian  white  with  terror.  This,  in  addition  to  all  the  old 
tricks  of  performing  dolls,  is  to  be  offered  at  a  price  within  I'each 
of  all  but  the  poorest.  "The  only  person  left  out  of  account  in 
this  ingenious  plan  is  the  child,"  which  The  Guardian  proceeds 
to  defend  against  its  friends: 

"When  we  note  in  the  description  of  the  new  toy  how  easj' 
it  will  be  for  the  parents  to  insert  records  conveying  admirable 
moral  sentiments,  and  tunes  of  which  they  themselves  thoroughly 
approve,  we  begin  to  see  the  nursery  making  a  determined  stand. 
And  the  nursery  will  be  right.  No  child  worth  his  salt  will  sub- 
mit to  being  deliberately  improved  in  any  way  by  his  playthings. 
It  is  the  proper  instinct  of  every  child  to  make  of  them  what  he 
wants  to,  and  he  will  get  much  more  fun  and  profit  out  of  a 
washtxib  which  he  has  determined  to  be  the  ship  in  which 
Columbus  discovered  America  than  he  possiblj^  can  from  the 
most   perfectly  contrived  figure  that  recites  portions  of  'The 


Swiss  Family  Robinson,'  'The  Shorter  Catechism,'  'The  Child's 
Guide  to  Manners,' or  anything  else  he  does  not  want  to  hear. 
Who  that  has  watched  a  httle  girl  conversing  with  lur  doll.'in- 
\«'nting  the  conversation  for  both  parties  and  emlowing  the 
beloved  if  usually  disreputable  object  with  a  personality  almost 
as  \ital  as  her  own,  can  doubt  that,  given  a  doll  addicted  to 
reciting  or  singing  certain  set  pieces,  the  first  thing  she  would 
v'ery  proiierl>-  do  would  be  to  smash  the  mechanism,  and  thereby 
make  the  doll  really  good  company?" 


OUR   LITERARY    "REBIRTIJ"    DOUBTED 


THE  AMERICAN  WAY  of  canonizing  the  author  of  a 
best-seller  i^  to  make  him  a  lect\irer.  Air.  Sinclaii- 
Lewis  reaches  his  apotheosis  earlier  than  most  others, 
probably  because  we  are  now  ol)sessed  Avith  "Alain  Street."  He 
lectured  in  the  Town  Hall  of  New  \\)]-k  and  heralded  an  Amer- 
ican "renaissance"  in  letters — with  "diiIn  two  evil  influences — • 
the  antivice  soci(>ty  and  the  tired  business  num."  The  nuiais- 
sance  could  apj)arently  beat  cm-u  these  forces  of  negation, 
Mr.  Lewis  argues,  if  "the  American  juiblic  read  more  of  its 
mitive  literature  and  lluis  encouraged  honu'  production  and 
gave  the  American  author  a  chance  \o  compete  A\ith  his  British 
brother."  Mr.  Siiudair  is  bold  enough  to  think  that  if  the 
American  novelist  wen-  known  and  ai)i)reciated  at  home  he 
would  be  read  abroad: 

"We've  been  thoroughly  trained  in  tlie  tliought  that  the 
American  Avi-iter  is  inferior  to  the  British,  but  some  day  the 
American  novelist  will  go  over  to  England  and  lecture.  Art 
is  like  burgundy.     It  is  cojisiderablj-  impro\'ed  by  a  sea  voyage." 

The  New  York  Globe  reminds  the  lecturer,  however,  that  "the 
public  reads  Avhat  it  likes  and  throAvs  aAvay  Avith  a  yaAvn  wliat  it 
doesn't  like,"  saying: 

"Wells,  Shaw,  Galsworthy,  Bennett,  WalpoK',  and  the  rest 
Avould  not  have  got  a  foothold  on  the  continent  of  North  America 
if  they  had  not  been,  beyond  all  illusion,  interesting.  American 
authors  are  free  to  iuA^ade  England,  and  some  of  tliem  have  done 
so,  on  exactly  the  same  conditions,  for  English  j)ublis]iers  are 
just  as  anxious  to  sell  books  as  American  ])ul)lishers,  and  the 
English  are  as  curious  about  us  as  avc  ai'e  about  them.  If  our 
young  authors  Avere  to  ctase  bcAvailing  their  unhai)i)y  fate  and 
Avere  to  SAveat  a  little  more  and  WTestle  a  little  harder  with  their 
own  w^orks  they  Avould  have  less  cause  to  Avorry  about.  English 
competition  and  more  cause  to  rejoice  in  the  English  markets. 

"We  already  ha\'e  a  twentieth-century  literature,  in  poetry 
as  well  as  prose,  that  compares  Avell  Avith  the  best  that  England  is 
doing,  but  Ave  are  cursed  with  a  journalistic  facility  (which 
journalism  itself  is  the  first  to  cojidemn  Avhen  it  exceeds  its 
I)roi)er  boundaries)  that  makes  for  careless  and  impressionistic 
Avork.  Alore  patience,  closer  study  of  the  classics,  lese  regard 
for  the  dangerous  profits  of  the  motion-])icture  and  the  iwpular 
magazine,  are  parts  of  a  pr(>script!on  Avhich  might  lead  us  in 
time  to  a  A^eiitable  literary  renaissance.  The  Philistine  is  abroad 
and  sits  in  the  seats  of  jiower,  but  there  are  enough  re1)els  tie- 
fore  the  Lord  to  make  sure  that  no  genuine  artistic  talent,  faith- 
fully ministered  to  by  its  possessor,  Avill  go  unrecognized.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  it  Avill  be  generously  remunerated,  but  why 
should  an  artist  exi)ect  the  rcAvai'ds  of  an  oil  i)romoter?" 

Air.  LeANTis's  belief  in  a  renaissance  was  based,  with  reserva- 
tions due  to  modesty,  upon  the  eun-ent  recognition  of  Edith 
Wharton,  Theodore  Dreiser,  Joseph  llergesheimer,  James 
P.ranch  Cabell,  Zona  Gale,  Floyd  Dell,  Dorothy  Canfield, 
Charles  Norris,  Booth  Tarkington,  Ernest  Poole,  and  Waldo 
Frank.  But  the  !?ignificant  names  in  this  list  seem  to  liaA-e  a 
familiar  ring  that  Avould  argue  something  matured  instead  of 
reborn.  The  phenomena  of  Main  Street  seem  to  have  but 
])artial  relation  to  them.  Neither  haAe  all  of  them  been  able 
to  move  a  continent  to  read  and  apparently  enjoy  a  satire  of 
itself.  Mr.  Maxwell  Bodenheim,  writing  in  The  North  American 
Review,  may  be  accused  of  trying  to  impede  the  renaissance  by 
not  giAang  the  American  Avriter  all  the  credit  he  claims  for  himself. 
"The  American  wTiter,"  he  says,  "earnestly  striA'es  to  accom- 
plish something;  he  starts  out  Avith  a  fixt  and  lofty  objectiAe  Avhich 
ranges  from  a  'portrayal  of   the   soul  of  the  masses'  and  an 
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exposure  of  the  iniquities  of  the  pi'esent  social  sj'stem,  to  'an 
unfolding  of  the  poetry  that  lies  in  simple  people.'  He  seizes 
upon  ideas  that  have  been  current  coin  in  Europe  for  the 
past  century,  Avrites  them  much  worse  than  thej'  were  originally 
wTitten,  and  is  hailed  as  a  genius.  His  chai'acters  are  marvels 
of  surface  realism."  In  the  "grip  of  this  mediocre  surface 
realism,"  so  this  iconoclast  contends — 

"The  American  novelist  writes  on  the  theory   that  human 


<i,rl.,-|,    i.v    A|l..-.l'Slci'li, 


EDMUND    T.    QLIN.N. 

American  sculptor  who  executed  the  memorial  for  New   Rochelle 
and  the  Booth  Slatue  in  Graniercy  Park,   New  York. 


beings  lack  eyes  and  can  not  see  the  conditions  about  them, 
y)Ut  must  be  told  in  lengths  of  four  hundred  pages  that  a  grafting 
politician  can  pillage  a  city,  that  a  man  can  immerse  himself 
in  money-making  and  lose  his  soul,  that  working  people  are 
unjustly  treated,  that  Avomen  are  asserting  their  economic 
independence,  and  thai,  fast  society  drinks  and  has  gossamer 
morals.  One  does  not  quarrel  Avith  the  broad  truth  of  these 
contentions  or  with  the  necessity  for  advancing  them;  one 
quarrels  with  the  robe  of  fiction  in  which  they  are  clothed. 
They  would  sound  far  more  convincing  if  written  as  straight 
political  or  philosophical  tracts.  When  human  beings,  within 
the  covers  of  a  novel,  become  the  puppets  of  a  sweeping  argu- 
ment or  exposure,  they  lose  both  spontaneity  and  individuality. 
This  is  an  obvious  truth,  but  it  becomes  necessary  to  reiterate 
it  when  dealing  with  the  present-daj^  American  novelist.  If 
he  is  striving  to  educate  people  who  are  inclined  to  argue  pro 
and  con  about  wide-spread  facts,  he  should  turn  to  direct 
propaganda  as  a  method  better  suited  to  his  purpose.  The  best 
of  Russian  novelists  expose  their  characters  with  a  cold  and  im- 
partial gesture,  but  the  American  distorts  his  people  with  an 
ideal,  and  when  he  deals  with  average  people  he  attempts  to 
make  them  much  worse  or  better  than  their  level,  according  to 
the  argument  which  he  is  striving  to  present.  The  novel  should 
be  concerned  Avith  exceptional  characters  placed  against  a 
backgroimd  of  more  than  average  figures,  and  should  be  far 
more  interested  in  style  than  in  'message.'  If  it  does  not 
observe  these  aims  it  is  merely  engaged  in  an  unsuccessful  com- 
petition Avith  the  essay  and  the  play." 


A   SMALL-TOWN   WAR-MEMORIAL 

MUCH  ANXIOUS  THOUGHT  has  gone  into  the  sub- 
ject of  memorializing  the  dead  of  the  war.  Not  so 
much,  hoAvever,  as  has  been  shown  in  other  lands — 
England,  France,  and  Italy,  whose  dead  far  outnumber  ours. 
The  monuments  to  the  dead  are  everywhere,  over  there,  rising 
to  mark  the  emotions  of  a  grateful  people.  Perhaps  it  is  over- 
caution  to  do  the  thing  right  Avhen  it  is  done  that  has  kept  back 
many  of  our  communities,  small  and  large,  from  doing  what  they 
plan  to  do  some  time.  Those  Avho  still  hesitate  may  find  a  spur 
in  what  is  being  done  in  one  of  New  York's  suburban  towns. 
New  Rochelle.  A  heroic  figure  in  bronze,  backed  by  a  tablet 
for  inscribed  names,  designed  by  the  sculptor,  Edmond  T.  Quinn, 
^^  ill  stand  in  a  fitting  architectural  setting  bj'  Louis  R.  Metcalfe. 
The  impulse  to  this  work  is  described  in  a  local  weekly,  The 
Chester fieldian  (New  Rochelle),  by  Regina  Armstrong  Niehaus, 
who  sketches  elements  in  the  situation  that  are  no  doubt 
duplicated  in  many  other  localities: 

"All  the  dreams  that  built  a  communitj'-house,  all  the  polities 
that  worked  for  a  city  hall,  the  zeal  that  coA'eted  Glen  Island,  the 
humanities  that  enlarged  the  hospital — in  gratitude  and  glory 
and  patriotism  when  the  end  of  the  war  sent  most  of  the  boys 
home — and  left  some  of  them  in  France — all  these  emotions  that 
sought  an  outlet  of  enduring  expression  to  record  a  great  crusade 
have  conA^erged  into  a  beautiful  and  intrinsic  thing  of  granite 
and  bronze  that  Avill  stand  as  a  permanent  memorial  to  the  boys. 
It  is  theirs  and  theirs  alone,  as  it  should  be.  And  it  will  be 
Avorthy. 

"The  city  has  giA'en  a  splendid  site  and  an  eminent  sculptor 
has  undertaken  the  commission.  An  architect  of  reputation  has 
furnished  the  architectural  plans,  and  a  noble  work  of  art  is 
assured.  A  representative  executive  committee  has  procured 
two-thirds  of  the  sum  necessary-  to  fulfil  the  contract  made  with 
the  sculptor,  and  an  adA'isorj-  committee  of  artists  of  note  are  co- 
operating with  the  executive  committee. 

"  The  design  of  the  monument  is  classic  and  of  extreme  sim- 
plicity. There  is  a  spacious  platform,  with  an  architectural  back- 
ground, in  front  of  which,  on  a  low  pedestal,  a  heroic  female 
figure  is  placed.  The  platform  is  approached  by  a  series  of 
four  stone  steps. 

"Pink  ]SIilford  granite  has  been  chosen  as  the  material  for  the 
architectural  part  of  the  monument.  The  floor  of  the  platform 
will  be  laid  in  shell  rubble.  The  figure  will  be  cast  in  bronze. 
On  the  face  of  the  tablet,  and  immediately  back  of  the  figure  the 
names  of  the  sixty-one  boys  who  died  in  service  will  be  cut  in 
high  relief. 

"On  the  reverse  of  the  tablet  the  shield  of  New  Rochelle  will 
be  represented. 

"The  heroic  figure,  in  which  the  interest  centers,  gives  the  im- 
pression of  a  returning  victory,  altho  Mr.  Quinn,  in  speaking  of 
it,  stated  that  he  had  not  named  it.  He  intended  that  it  should 
couA'ej'  the  thought  that  the  purposes  for  which  the  boys  fought 
had  been  won,  but  he  desired  that  the  tremendous  cost  to  human- 
ity should  be  no  less  apparent. 

"The  figure  is  clad  in  armor,  AA'ith  a  martial-Uke  cap  on  her 
head.  In  her  right  hand  she  holds  a  sheathed  sword  Avreathed 
with  laurel.  At  her  left  rests  the  shield  of  the  city  of  NeAv 
Rochelle,  which  she  clasps.  Mr.  Quinn  explained  that  the  armor 
Avas  an  adaptation  of  some  early  American  armor  he  had  found  in 
the  Metropolitan  oVIuseum  of  Art. 

"The  figure  is  so  disposed  Avith  mantle  and  A\'ell-conceiAed 
draper}^  that  it  becomes  an  essential  part  of  the  architecture.  In 
the  arrangement  of  the  draperies  of  the  skirt  there  is  an  effect  of 
arrested  moAement,  as  tho  the  figure  had  just  come  to  a  stop. 
The  face  is  majestic  and  tender  and'  filled  with  the  anguish 
of  sacrifice.  The  pose  has  sculptural  dignity  with  breadth 
and  nobility  of  conception.  It  is  A'ictory,  not  returning  in 
])lumed  glorj^ — but  gravely  animated  Avith  the  sentiments  of 
humanit}'." 

The  sculptor,  Edmond  T.  Quinn,  has  added  to  the  beauty  of 
NeAV  York  in  several  ways.  His  statue  of  Edwin  Booth,  de- 
scribed in  The  Literary  Digest,  when  it  Avas  erected,  stands  in 
Gramercy  Park.  A  bust  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  adorns  Poe  Park. 
Other  cities  haA'e  his  work,  including  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  where 
stands  the  statue  of  General  Pemberton.     Of  the  Avork  of  IMr. 
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Mi'lealfe,  wiio  furnished  the  architect unil  dcsif^ii,  Mrs 
writes: 


Xichaus 


"Tu  the  war-meiuorial  Mr.  Metcallc  has  employed  a  cliarniiiifj 
hahmce  of  art  and  nature  and  produced  a  tranquil  effect.  The 
o\al  i)i)ol  in  tlie  foregrouiul,  the  iireenswanl  surrounding  the 
platforni  of  the  luonuinent.  and  the  use  of  boxwood  and  large 
cedar-trees  as  a  bjvkground  will  soften  the  aspects  of  a  busy 
tht)roughfare  and  give  the  impression  of  jmrk  api)roach." 


A   PAINTERS    MEW    OF   HOUSE 
AND    WILSON 

PERHAPS  THE  LAST  PERSON  at  the  Peace  Conference 
susjXK-ted  as  a  "chiel  aniang  them  talcin'  notes,"  was 
Ori)en,  the  portrait-painter,  who  produced  the  official 
British  i)icture  of  that  event.  If  any  saw  his  keen  eye  register- 
ing things,  he  suspected  no  more  than  that  Orpen  woidd  i)aint 

'em  and  not  "prent  'em."     But 

the  painter,  like  so  many  of  liis 
fellows,  has  ventured  into  new 
fields,  and  his  book,  "An  Ou- 
looker  in  Fi-ance,"  is  publi.->hed 
in  England  and  making  a  mild 
sensation  there.  It  is  a  book, 
says  the  Lond(jn  Dnihj  ^fnil, 
"packed  with  keen  observation, 
drama,  clear-cut  portraits  of 
men  of  all  types,  and  i)lentifully 
sprinkled  with  audacities  that 
make  the  reader  rock  with 
laughter  at  their  ga^'  irresponsi- 
bility or  chuckle  ydih.  satisfac- 
tion at  a  grim  thrust  sent  truly 
home."  Some  of  these  are  re- 
produced by  The  Dailij  Mail, 
the  ones  of  most  interest  to 
Americans  probably  being  the 
snap-shots  at  President  Wilson 
and  Colonel  House.  They  come 
in  the  midst  of  a  general  look 
at  Peace  Conference  notables, 
the  frankness  of  which  startles 
the  London  paper: 


1  said:  ••Yes;  lie  hasn't  got  the  tim(<."  "Wlial  dannuHl  rot!" 
said  the  Colonel:  "he's  got  a  damned  sight  more  lime  than  I 
have.  ^A'hat  day  would  you  like  him  to  come  to  sit?"  1  named 
a  day,  and  the  (\>lonel  said:  "Right!  I'll  see  tliat  he's  here," 
and  he  did.' 

"President  Wilson  'was  very  genial  and  sat  \v(ll,  l)ut  even 
then  he  was  very  n(>rvous  and  twildiy.  He  told  endless  stories, 
mostly  harndess  and  some  wilt}'.' 

"Z\Ir.  Balfour  came  for  a  sitting  at  about  12:lo  p.m.  'He  was 
sound  asleep  by  12.85  r.M.,  but  woke  up  sharp  at  1  p.m.,  and  left 
for  lunch.' 

Orpen's  1  igli  opinion  of  the  military  mind  in  comparison  with 
the  politician's  eA'en  survived  one  of  his  earlier  encounters  during 
his  battle-fold  experiences,  as  a  story  seems  to  show: 

"After  I  had  been  in  Amiens  for  about  a  fortnight,  going  out 
to  the  Sonnne  battle-fields  early  in  the  morning  and  coming 
back  wluMi  It  got  dark,  1  received  a  messagt:  one  evening  from 
the  Press    iVlajor'  to  go  to  his  chateau  and  ring  up  the  'Colonel' 


"All  these  men  seemed  to 
him  very  small  personalities  in 
comparison  with  the  fighting 
men. 

"'They  appeared  to  think  so 
much — too  much — of  their  own 

personal  importance,  searching  all  the  time  for  popularity,  each 
little  one  for  himself — strange  little  things.  President  Wilson 
made  a  great  hit  in  the  Press  with  his  smile.  He  was  pleased  at 
that,  and  after  this  he  never  failed  to  let  you  see  all  his  back 
teeth.  Lloyd  George  grew  hair  down  his  back,  I  presume  from 
INIr.  Asquith's  lead.  Paderewski — well,  he  was  always  a  made- 
up  job.  In  short,  from  my  window-seat  it  was  easy  to  see  how 
self-important  the  majority  of  all  these  Httle  black  "frocks" 
thought  themselves.  It  was  all  like  an  opera-bovffe,  after  the 
people  I  had  seen,  known,  and  painted  during  the  war;  and  these, 
as  the  days  went  by,  seemed  to  be  gradually  becoming  more  and 
more  forgotten.  It  seeined  impossible,  but  it  was  true.  The 
fighting  man,  ahve,  and  those  who  fought  and  died — all  the  people 
who  made  the  Peace  Conference  pos.sible,  were  being  forgotten, 
the  "frocks"  reigned  supreme.  One  was  almost  forced  to  think 
that  the  "frocks"  won  the  war.  "I  did  this,"  "I  did  that," 
they  all  screamed,  but  the  silent  soldier  man  never  said  a  word, 
yet  he  must  have  thought  a  lot.' 

"When  that  distinguished  American.  Colonel  House — 'a 
charming  man,  very  calm,  very  sure  of  himself,  yet  modest' — 
sat  for  Sir  William  Orpen,  he  asked  him  if  he  had  painted  Presi- 
dent Wilson.     Sir  William  replied,  'No.' 

""He  then  asked  me  if  I  was  going  to  do  so.  and  T  re])lie(]: 
"No,"  that  the  President  had  refused  to  sit.    He  said:  "Refu.sed/" 


A  vvak-me:mokial  that  charms. 

To  bo  erected    in  New    Rochelle,    New    York,    to    commemorate  the  fallen    in    the  world-war.     Th« 
figure  was  executed  by  Edmond  T.  Quiau,  and  the  .irchitectural  design  by  Louis  R.  Metcalfe. 


at  RoUencourt,  which  I  did.  The  following  Avas  the  conversa- 
tion as  far  as  I  remember: 

'"Is  that  Orpen?' 

'"Yes,  sir.' 

"'What  do  you  mean  by  behaving  this  way?' 

"'What  Avay,  please,  sir?' 

'"By  not  reporting  to  me!' 

"'I'm  sorry,  sir,  but  I  do  not  understand.' 

"'Don't  you  know  you  must  report  to  me  and  shoAv  me  what 
work  you  haxe  been  doing? ' 

"'I've  practically  done  nothing  yet,  sir.' 

"'What  have  you  been  doing?' 

'"Looking  round,  sir.' 

'"Are  you  aware  vou  are  being  paid  for  Aour  services?' 

'"Yes,  sir.' 

"'Well,  report  to  me  and  show  me  jour  Avork  regtilarlj'.  Tell 
the  Major  to  speak  to  me.' 

"The  Major  spoke,  and  I  clearly  heard  him  say  my  behaAior 
Avas  damnable. 

"This  Avonderful  Colonel  expected  me  to  Avork  all  day  and, 
apparently,  in  the  evening  to  take  what  I  had  done  and  show 
it  to  him — the  distance  by  motor  to  lilm  and  back  Avas  some- 
thing like  110  miles." 


[ 
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CARDINAL  GIBBONS  AS  "INTERPRETER  OF  CATHOLICISM 
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IT  IS  AS  THE  INTERPRETER  of  Roman  Catholicism 
in  America  that  the  late  Cardinal  Gibbons  is  remembered 
by  the  newspapers  and  the  relig:ious  press  of  all  denomina- 
tions. More  than  any  other  Catholic,  he  commended  his  type 
of  Christianity  to  the  American  people,  says  The  Notion,  in 
summing  up  his  influence,  and  in  all  his  hfe  "he  never  forgot 
that  he  was  an  American  Cardinal."  In  similar  strain  The  Sun, 
in  the  Cardinal's  own 
city  of  Baltimore,  de- 
clares that  "no  Pope 
has. ever  done  so  much 
to  set  the  Catholic 
Church  straight  before 
hostile  critics,  to  're- 
port its  cause  aright,'" 
while  the  Baltimore 
Netvs  believes  that  "in 
many  respects  the  great- 
est service  of  statesman- 
ship which  he  performed 
was  in  harmonising  and 
stabilizing  the  relations 
between  the  Catholic 
Church  and  American 
public  opinion."  Thus 
he  became  "the  most 
valuable  single  personal 
asset  of  Rome  in  the 
Ignited  States,"  we  read 
in  the  New  York  Chris- 
tian Advocate  (Meth- 
odist), his  qualities  win- 
ning for  him  "a  degree 
of  personal  regard  which 
is  grudgingly  accorded 
to  the  representatives 
of  a  foreign  church  in 
this  country  of  inbred 
Protestant  opinions." 
Catholic  comment 
touches  upon  the  same 
idea.  A  writer  in  the 
San  Francisco  Monitor 
(CathoUc)  informs  his 
fellow  churchmen  that 
Archbishop  Gibbons, 
with  a  few  other  illustrious  prelates  assisting,  did  more  "to  dispel 
prejudice  against  CathoUcs  as  citizens  and  to  inspire  respect  for 
the  Church  as  an  institution  in  harmony  with  American  ideals, 
and  to  place  Catholic  principles  of  religion  and  patriotism  in  their 
true  light  before  the  whole  world,  than  fifty  years  of  preaching, 
teaching,  and  explaining  in  general  could  have  done."  He  became 
the  Vatican's  voice  and  ear  in  America,  and,  writes  John  C. 
Reveille  in  America,  a  New  York  Catholic  weekly,  "in  all 
that  concerned  the  interests  of  Church  and  country  in  the 
United  States  Leo  XIII.  never  failed  to  consult  him  and  to 
jneld  to  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  needs  and  the  ideals  of 
the  Republic  of  the  West."  His  house  on  Charles  Street,  in 
Baltimore,  "was  the  real, House  of  the  Interpreter,"  says  The 
New  World  (Catholic,  Des  Plaines,  III.).     "Instinctively  America 


Photograph  bj  Baclirach. 

"  HE    NEVER    FORGOT    THAT    HE    WAS    AX    AMERICAN." 
James  Cardinal  Gibbons,  who  died  la  Baltimore,  Marcli  24,  in  his  eighty-seventh  year. 


turned  to  him  to  voice  what  his  Church  thought,  and  "to 
him  more  than  any  other  does  the  Church  owe  its  standing  in 
the  life  of  America."  He  lived  under  twenty-two  Presidents 
of  the  United  States,  and  at  least  five  of  the  last  seven  sought 
his  advice  and  counsel,  we  are  told,  "and  each  was  privileged 
in  tlie  enjoyment  of  his  friendshii)."  To  non-Catholic  Amer- 
icans, as  the  Dubuque  Daihj  American  Tribune  (Catholic)  points 

out,  he  represented  the 
type  of  "'tolerant' 
Catholic  that  was  al- 
ways ready  to  work 
hard  for  avoi<ling  harsh- 
ness and  misunder- 
standings between  the 
Catholics  and  the  non- 
Catholics  in  the  United 
States."  Such  was  his 
statesmanship  that — 

"Whenever  critical 
problems  regarding 
Catholic  doctrine  and 
American  citizenship, or 
decisions  of  the  spiri- 
tual authority  in  Rome, 
were  under  discussion, 
it  was  the  Cardinal- 
Archbishop  of  Balti- 
more who  kncAv,  with  a 
truly  admirable  clear- 
sightedness, how  to 
reach  the  non-Catholic 
American  mentality  and 
make  Catholic  doctrine 
or  Roman  policy  more 
palatable  and  inoffen- 
sive to  the  official  and 
unofficial  non-Catholic 
American  mind.  This 
made  Cardinal  Gibbons 
a  power  in  America  and 
the  world,  especially, 
however,  in  the  official 
world  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  And  many  Amer- 
ican Catholics,  who  at 
times,  perhaps,  have 
misunderstood  and  even 
disagreed  Tv-ith  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  maj'  live  to 
find  situations  arising 
when  his  presence  and 
abilities  may  be  longed 

for,    to    act    as    the    interpreter    between    worldly    policy    and 

Catholic  teaching  or  rulings  from  Rome." 

"If  it  may  be  said  of  any  one  man,  he  spoke  the  mind  of  the 
Church  in  our  countrj-,"  says  The  Catholic  Universe  (Cleveland), 
reminding  its  readers  that  he  Avas  the  leader  and  champion 
of  the  Catholic  Church  "during  the  dark  days  of  struggle  when 
to  be  a  Roman  Catholic  was  a  dangerous  thing.  He  fought  -with 
voice  and  pen  for  Catholic  principles  and  ideals.  Even  those 
who  differed  with  him  in  religious  convictions  bowed  to  his 
genius,  admired  his  courage,  and  loved  his  sincerity." 

To  his  sincerity  of  purpose  and  largeness  of  heart  Protestant 
pens  are  as  warm  in  their  praise.  "He  could  aspire  Uke  an 
Augustine;  he  could  condemn  like  a  Savonarola,"  declai'es  The 
Universalist  Leader,  in  whose  opinion   Cardinal   Gibbons   was 
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neitlier  a  "dogmatist  nor  strife-seokcr,"  but  an  "obviously 
'religions'  soul."  His  effort,  says  another  Protestant  weekly, 
7Vic  Central  Christian  Adrocatc  (ZMethodist),  was  "to  bring  an 
approachmeut  between  this  eounlry  and  the  Catholic  system, 
to  be  a  good  neighbor,  as  it  were."'  He  was  "in  several  par- 
ticulars a  type  to  he  fostered,  as  compared  with  some  others." 
Throughout  his  career,  recalls  Tlie  Contincitt  (Pi'esbj'terian), 
he  was  rated  among  Catholics  as  a  "liberal,"  "altho  it  was 
well  known  that  his  liberalism  was  always  held  in  strict  sub- 
ordination to  the  dogma  of  alisohite  papal  supremacj-." 

"Nevertheless,  he  fought  the  Papal  Curia  itself  when  it  under- 
took, in  ISSt).  to  forbid  Catholic  workingnun  belonging  to  labor- 
unions.  He  secured  the  reversal  of  this  order  and  was  ever  after- 
ward regarded  as  a  champion  of  the  labor  movement.  ]\Iore 
strongly  than  he  upheld  union  labor,  however,  he  <lenounced 
scx'ialism.  and  was  looked  upon  by  the  Socialists  as  tlu'ir  most 
powerful  enemy.  The  Cardinal  Avas  outsjjoken  and  vigorous 
also  in  declaring  his  full  approliation  for  the  American  principle 
of  separate  church  and  state,  and  Home  never  n'buked  him 
for  it.  altho  it  was  often  manifest  that  cardinals  at  the  Vatican 
thought  he  went  much  too  far  in  these  utterances. 

"l)n  the  whol(\  Cardinal  Ciil>bons  has  received  a  Aery  friendly 
regard  from  his  Protestant  fellow  citizens,  altho  there  were  times 
when  the  oblique  effects  of  tyj^ical  papal  thinking  coidd  be  traced 
in  liis  sermons  and  addresses,  as  there  were  occasions  when 
the  moderation  of  his  tem])er  and  the  regularity  of  his  eeclesiasti- 
cism  seemed  to  make  him  less  decisive  than  unadulterated 
American  spirit  would  have  expected." 

Cardinal  Gibbons  was  born  in  Baltimore,  July  23,  1834.  He 
received  part  of  his  early  education  in  Ireland,  returning  to  this, 
country  at  the  age  of  ten.  lie  entered  business  in  New  Orleans, 
and  in  1861,  after  he  had  attended  St.  Charles  College,  near 
Ellieott  City,  ]Md.,  he  was  ordained  priest  by  Archbishop 
Kem-ick.  He  was  secretary  and  chancellor  to  Archbishop 
Spalding  from  1861  to  1868,  ^^-hen  he  was  appointed  first  Vicar 
Apostolic  of  North  Carolina,  Avhere  he  served  the  sparse  Catholic 
population  until  1872.  While  still  Vicar  Apostolic  he  was  called 
to  Rome  in  1869  to  attend  the  Vatican  Council,  which  in  the 
following  year  promulgated  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility. 
"The  baby  bishop."  as  the  future  Cardinal  was  called  by  the 
other  prelates,  thought  this  now  historic  declaration  was  inop- 
portune, says  a  writer  in  The  Monitor  (Catholic);  but  when 
the  question  was  put  to  a  vote,  he  voted  "placet,"  or  aj^e.  Bishop 
Gibbons  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Richmond,  Va.,  in  1872, 
and  fiAe  years  later  he  succeeded  Archbishop  Bayley  as  Arch- 
bishop of  Baltimore.  The  Third  Plenary  Council  ftf  Baltimore 
was  presided  over  by  Archbishop  Gibbons  in  1884,  "and  many 
ecclesiastical  laAvs  were  promulgated  for  the  Avelfare  of  the 
Church  in  the  United  States."  In  1886  Monsignor  Gibbons 
was  eleA-ated  to  the  eardinalate  and  received  the  red  hat  from 
the  hands  of  Pope  Leo  XIII. 


CONSTANTINOPLE'S     STARVING     HALF    MILLION— The 

starAing  children  of  Europe  and  the  famine-stricken  millions  of 
China  haAe  mightih-  engaged  the  sympathies  and  called  out  the 
resources  of  America.  Noav  comes  a  call  for  help  from  that 
ancient  Christian  capital  Avhieh  has  for  so  many  centuries  been  a 
Turkish  citj-.  In  Constantinople,  according  to  a  letter  receiA-ed 
by  the  League  of  Nations  News  Bureau  from  the  Turkish  and 
Mussulman  Wotuan's  Societies  and  Associations,  more  than 
500,000  AAomen,  children,  and  aged  persons  are  condemned  to 
die  of  hunger  in  the  city  Ijv  the  Golden  Horn.     It  seems  that — 

"The  OAercrowding  caused  by  the  arrival  of  masses  of  Russian 
refugees  and  of  jSIussulman  emigrants  forced  to  abandon  their 
homes  under  the  Greek  terror,  the  prohibition  imposed  on  the 
importation  of  food  from  the  occupied  regions,  the  lack  of 
housing  due  to  successiA^e  fires  which  have  half-raA'aged  the 
toA\Ti,  and  all  the  eA'il  consequences  that  result,  haA'e  increased 
the  cost  of  liA'ing  to  an  incredible  degree  and  reduced  the  Turkish 
population  to  e.xtreme  and  universal  misery. 

■ '  Men  able  to  work  find  no  means  of  earning  a  liA'ing.    Mothers 


can  no  longer  feed  their  children,  being  themselves  insuffi- 
ciently nourished.  The  sick  can  no  longer  b(>  cared  for  in  the 
hospitals,  where  all  the  necessaries  arc  lacking.  The  emigrants 
who  Avere  able  to  livi>  happily  in  tluir  own  homes  haAe  been 
oblig(Hl  to  abandon  everything  to  save  their  Ua'cs,  and  now 
shiver,  half-naked,  in  the  rain.  The  mosques  and  puV)lic  build- 
ings are  full  of  families,  A'ictims  of  innumerable  calamities. 
Mortahty  consequently  increases  to  an  alarming  extent  from 
day  to  day.  The  local  relief  and  charitable  societies,  in  spite  of 
every  effort,  lind  it  impossible  to  effect  the  least  improve- 
ment in  this  condition  of  complete  desolation." 


THE   BIBLE   m    "AMERICAN 


^? 


THE  HIGH  LITERARY  QUALITY  of  the  King  James 
Bible  probably  insures  its  permanent  position  as  the 
standard  Protestant  translation  of  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures. NeAertheless,  it  has  long  been  fully  realized  bj-  Biblical 
scholars  that  the  someAvhat  obsolete  phraseology  of  the  Author- 
ized Version  and  fault j'  translation  of  some  passages  hide  the 
actual  meaning  of  important  parts  of  the  Bible  text.  So  we 
liaA^e  had  later  translations  of  the  Bible  to  remedy  these  defects. 
The  door  once  open,  a  number  of  revisers  have  appeared  who 
seem  to  think  that  the  book  that  has  comforted  and  inspired 
the  workman  and  peasant  through  the  centuries  must  be  done 
over  into  the  language  of  the  street  in  order  to  be  intelligible. 
Some  of  these  haAe  been  free-and-easy  renderings  of  one  of  the 
reAised  Aersions,  but  others  have  been  produced  after  a  study 
of  the  original  te.xts.  Mr.  Ford's  Dearborn  Independent,  Avhich 
considers  itself  something  of  an  authority  on  HebreAv  documents, 
informs  us  that  Avhile  all  of  these  translations  throw  an  in- 
terpretative light  upon  the  more  obscure  passages  of  the  Author- 
ized Version,  they  are,  nevertheless,  largely  efforts  of  British 
scholars.  The  writer  in  the  Michigan  paper,  therefore,  calls  our 
attention  to  a  modern  translation  by  an  American  scholar. 
Rev.  Frank  Schell  Ballantine's  "The  American  Bible,"  the  Ncav 
Testament  portion  of  which  is  completed  and  the  Old  Testa- 
ment partially  done.  It  shoidd  be  added  here  that  an  elaborate 
American  translation  is  in  process  of  preparation  Avhich  is  to  be 
called  the  "Concordant  Version."  The  impression  made  upon 
the  casual  reader  by  Mr.  Ballantine's  translation  is  said  to  be 
that  of  "clarification  without  A'ulgarization,"  altho,  of  course, 
all  may  not  agree  Avith  this  estimate.  "He  preserves  the  literary 
forms  Avhich  haA'e  been  made  familiar  to  the  American  Bible- 
reading  public  by  Professor  Moulton's  'Modern  Reader's  Bible. ' " 
But  above  all  he  is  credited  with  giA'ing  "to  people  unskilled  in 
the  ancient  languages  a  clear  impression  of  how  unconventional 
A\as  the  original  speech  of  the  Book.  The  Ncav  Testament  was 
Avritten  in  the  speech  of  the  plain  people,  and  one  risk  which  a 
really  fresh  and  true  translation  runs  to-day  is  that  of  having 
its  plainness  mistaken  for  irreverent  freedom  on  the  part  of  the 
translator.  But  the  translator  may  be  only  reproducing  in  the 
equivalent  of  our  speech  Avhat  the  New  Testament  said  in  the 
street  speech  of  the  first  century."  A  fcAV  excerpts  from  the 
Ballantine  translation  \\  ill  serve  to  give  the  flaA'or  of  it.  For 
instance,  the  first  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  begins  like  this: 

"In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 

Now  the  earth  was  an  empty  Avaste; 

And  darkness  Avas  on  the  surface  of  the  deep; 

But  the  Mind  of  God  Avas  at  Avork  on  the  surface  of  the  Avaters." 

In  the  old  version,  the  foui-th  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of 
ISIark  reads:  "John  did  baptize  in  the  wilderness,  and  preached 
the  baptism  of  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins."  In  the 
Ballantine  version  it  reads:  "John  the  Cleaner  came  in  the 
Avilderness,  proclaiming  the  cleaning  a  change  of  mind  brings 
by  effecting  release  from  misdeeds."  The  preface  of  St.  Luke's 
gospel  rims  thus: 

"Ma'  Dear  Theophilus: 

"Many  haAe  undertaken  to  Avrite  a  narrative  of  Avhat  has 
happened   among  us.     In   doing   this   they   haA^e  followed   the 
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account  of  those  eye-witnesses  aivd  servants  oC  tlic  wuvd  from 
the  beginning  who  delivered  them  to  us.  So  having  traced  the 
course  of  everything  accurately  from  the  first,  it  seemed  good  to 
me  also  to  write  you  in  due  order,  that  you  might  know  the 
certainty  of  what  j'ou  were  taught  by  word  of  mouth." 

We  read  further  in  the  Dearborn  Independent  article: 

"In  this  version  the  familiar  Biblical  'Behold!'  becomes  the 
plain  every-day  'Listen!' 

■"The  expression  'He  spake  unto  them  this  parable'  becomes 
the  plain  'He  gave  them  this  illustration.' 

■"The  term  'tribute  money'  becomes  in  plain  English  'the 
two-dollar  Temple  tax.' 

"There  are  certain  clarifications  of  assistance  to  the  careful 
reader  of  the  Bible,  such  as  that  found  in  translating  John  12:49, 
where  Christ  is  reported  as  saying,  "  For  1  have  not  spoken  of 
myself;  but  the  Father  which  sent  me,  he  gave  me  a  command- 
ment irhat  I  should  say  and  what  I  should  sveak2 

"  The  italicized  words  are  redundant.  They  seem  to  repeat 
the  same  idea.  ...  In  the  American  Bible  the  italicized  clauses 
read  thus:    '  What  to  say  and  how  to  talk  about  it2" 

An  example  of  clarity  without  any  sacrifice  of  the  form  which 
has  become  classic  is  somewhat  timely  for  this  after-Easter 
season.  It  is  a  translation  of  St.  Paul's  discus.sion  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  First  Corinthians: 

'But  some  one  will  say:  How  are  the  dead  going  to  be  raised? 
And  with  what  kind  of  body  are  they  going  to  come? 

You  foolish  fellow! 
What  you,  yourself,  sow  does  not  spring  into  life,  unless  it  dies. 
And  w^hat  you  sow,  is  not  the  future  body, 

But  bare  grain, 
It  may  be  of  wheat. 

Or  of  some  other  kind. 
But  God  gives  it  a  body  just  as  he  sees  fit. 

And  to  each  of  the  seeds  its  own  body. 
Not  every  kind  of  flesh  is  the  same. 

But  there  is  one  kind  peculiar  to  men. 

Another  peculiar  to  beasts. 

Another  to  birds. 

Another  to  fishes. 
There  are  also  bodies  peculiar  to  the  heavens, 

And  bodies  peculiar  to  the  earth. 
But  the  brightness  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  one  thing, 

And  that  of  the  earthly  bodies  another. 
The  sun  has  its  brightness, 
The  moon  has  its, 
The  stars  have  theirs. 

For  star  differs  from  star  in  brightness. 
It  is  the  same,  also,  with  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

It  is  sown  in  a  state  of  corruption. 
It  is  raised  in  a  state  of  incorruption. 

It  is  sown  in  an  offensive  condition. 
It  is  raised  in  a  condition  of  preeminent  dignity- 
It  is  sown  in  a  state  of  weakness. 
It  is  raised  in  a  state  of  power. 

It  is  sown  a  natural  body. 
It  is  raised  a  spiritual  body. 

If  there  is  a  natural  body. 
There  is  also  a  spiritual  body. 

And  so  it  is  written: 
The  first  man,  Adam,  became  a  living  soul. 

The  last  Adam,  a  life-giving  spirit. 
Yet  the  spiritual  is  not  first. 

But  the  natural,  and  then  the  spiritual. 
The  first  man  is  from  the  earth,  and  made  of  earth. 

The  second  man  is  from  heaven. 
As  is  he  who  is  made  of  earth. 

Such  are  those  also  who  are  made  of  earth. 
And  as  is  he  who  is  of  heavenly  origin. 

Such  are  those  also  who  are  of  heavenly  origin. 
And  as  we  have  borne  the  image  of  him  who  is  made  of  earth, 

We  shall  also  bear  the  image  of  him  who  is  of  heavenly  origin." 


this  spokestiiaii   for  organized   !ahor  in    the    Pacific   Nortiiv.est 
is  that — 

"Church  people  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  organized- 
labor  movement  is  battling  to  bring  about  conditions  which  are 
bound  to  better  the  morals  of  the  nation,  and  this  tendency  of 
the  Church  should  be  encouraged  by  showing  that  progress  of 
the  Church  is  not  being  overlooked  by  labor.  Let's  invite  the 
preachers  to  sit  in  with  us 

"Why  not  give  the  churches  fraternal  representation  in  the 
Central  Labor  Council?  Some  councils  have  seated  delegates 
from  ministerial  associations  or  other  church  bodies,  and  it  is 
said  that  such  arrangement  has  proved  worth  while.  With 
the  ministerial  trade  represented  in  the  council,  the  churches 
should  become  better  acquainted  with  the  aims  of  labor,  even 
if  labor  should  not  be  more  attracted  to  the  Church." 


SAVING   DOLLARS   AND   RISKING   SOULS 


S' 


A  HAND  OF  FELLOWSHIP  FROM  LABOR— In  the  last  two 
years,  observes  The  Oregon  Labor  Press  (Portland),  "the  Church 
has  shown  an  unmistakable  inclination  to  interest  itself  in  organ- 
ized labor — in  all  labor."  And  it  thinks  that  labor  ought  to 
be  willing  to  reciprocate  by  welcoming  i-epresentati\es  of  the 
Church  to  its  meetings  and  conferences.     The   point    nuxde  by 


"  -^^AFETY  FIRST"  should  be  the  slogan  for  the  soul  as 
well  as  for  the  body,  and  few  will  quarrel  with  the  view 
that  a  boy  in  his  teens  should  not  deliberately  be  .sub- 
jected to  a  temptation  that  "would  shake  the  foundations  of  a 
Sunday-school  superintendent."  Yet  banks  and  business 
houses  which  put  a  premium  on  honesty  pay  young  boys  $5  or 
$G  a  week,  and  place  within  their  reach  thousands  of  dollars  in 
cash  and  securities  which  may  be  theirs  if  they  can  "get  away 
with  it."  P^verybody  will  recall  the  recent  epidemic  of  stealing 
to  which  the  financial  institutions  in  our  largest  cities  were  sub- 
jected and  the  number  of  thefts  which  were  traced  to  boys  who 
bad  previously  "gone  straight."  Recently,  Judge  Landis  paroled 
a  Chicago  youth  who  had  stolen  a  large  sum  of  money  from  the 
bank  in  which  he  was  employed,  and  applied  a  stinging  rebuke 
to  the  bank  officials  for  having  placed  the  boy  in  the  way  of  such 
a  temptation.  Yet,  says  The  Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty  (Christian), 
"this  is  one  of  the  most  common  practises  of  business  concerns. 
The  banks  constantly-  do  it.  sending  young  messenger  boys  out 
into  the  city  alone  with  large  amounts  of  valuables.  Stores 
and  offices  are  fi'equently  just  as  guilty."  So  little  has  been 
spoken  against  this  custom  that  business  men  probably  follow 
it  unthinkingly: 

"But  the  real  crux  of  the  whole  situation  is  that  they  can  hire 
these  unseasoned  boys  at  a  price  far  below  that  for  which  mature 
j-oung  men  will  work.  They  excuse  themselves  on  the  ground 
that  such  paltry  salaries  are  all  that  a  boy  is  worth.  And  that 
doubtless  is  true  if  they  would  keep  him  at  a  boy's  job  and  give 
him  onlj'  a  boy"s  responsibilities.  But  in  countless  instances 
they  deliberately  place  him  at  tasks  far  beyond  his  years,  and  do 
it  for  the  sole  purpose  of  saving  themselves  a  few  paltry  dollars 
even  at  the  risk  of  damning  this  other  man's  son.  Their  cry, 
'It  is  all  that  the  boy  is  worth,'  is  only  the  sordid  estimate  of 
business  values.  It  means  only  what  the  boy  is  worth  in  dollars 
and  cents  to  that  particular  concern.  It  takes  no  account 
whatever  of  what  he  is  worth  to  society  and  what  he  is  worth  to 
his  father  and  mother.  It  never  takes  into  consideration  how 
much  the  church,  and  school,  ai\d  community  have  invested  in 
that  young  chap  and  Avhat  vast  expenditures  of  money  they  have 
made  in  prodigal  preparation  for  his  equipment  and  training  in 
life,  and  their  preeminent  right  to  demand  that  no  business  in- 
terests shall  place  in  unnecessary  jeopardy  that  which  thej-  have 
wTought  out  with  such  care  and  expense.  Neither  does  such  an 
estimate  make  any  inventoi\v  of  the  boy's  hopes  and  ambitions 
and  possibilities  for  the  coming  years.  It  takes  no  account  of 
the  dreams  and  prayers  of  parenthood  that  yearned  for  this 
child  before  he  was  born  and  have  hallowed  his  every  footstep 
through  the  years  of  his  young  life.  These  are  the  things  w^hich 
indicate  the  real  worth  of  a  V>oy.  And  no  business  concern 
should  be  permitted  to  gamble  them  aAvay  in  great  and  untimely 
risk  simply  for  the  sake  of  saving  the  extra  amount  of  salary 
which  would  be  I'cqiiired  to  hire  a  matured  person  for  positions 
of  responsibility 

"Here  is  one  of  tlue  greatest  fields  for  moral  reform  in  America 
to-day;  and  the  church  should  create  a  public  ox)inion  that  will 
bring  pressure  to  bear  to  make  our  boys  and  girls,  who  go  out 
into  industry,  as  safe  ethically  as  the  law  now  requires  them  to 
be  made  safe  physically." 
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MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  CAMPBELLS  SOUPS 


*'TH  TOMATO  SAUCE 


PH  GAMPBtLlCO 

CAMDEN, N.  J. US 


Why  do  people  like  them  so? 

Quality  alone  can  explain  tne  extraordinary 
popularity  of  Campbell's  Beans.  Millions  of 
housewives  always  buy  them,  knowing  that  the 
Campbell's  label  is  a  guarantee  of  the  best 
ingredients,  skillfully  prepared  and  certain  to  be 
enjoyed.  Half  a  century's  experience  in  the  making 
of  good  food  products  is  back  of  Campbell's  Beans 
and  their  delicious  tomato  sauce. 

2  cans  for  25c 

Except  Avcsl  ol  Mississippi  Ri\er  and  in  Ciin.ula 
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CURRENT     -     POETRY 


Unsolicited  contributions  to  this  department  can  not  be  returned. 


A  BALLAD  much  sung  in  Ireland  is 
pi-inted  in  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
which  Desmond  MacCarthy  says  gives  ex- 
pression to  the  kind  of  emotion  that  "runs 
through  the  whole  of  Nationalist  Ii-eland," 
an^-r.he  thinks  it  "worth  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  all  Englishmen."  "As  an 
indictment  of  England,"  he  adds,  "it  is 
unmeasured."  Its  lilt  suggests  "The 
Weai-in'  o'  the  Green": 

A  BALLAD   OF  THE  VOLUNTEERS 

Oh,  may  the  fields  that  hide  the  hare 

Hide  well  our  hunted  men. 
As  scattered  rocks  conceal  the  fox. 

And  smallest  trees  the  wren. 
As  by  the  cart-wheel's  crushing  track 

The  skylark  knows  no  fears — 
In  vain,  God  grant,  may  England  hunt 

The  Irish  Volunteers. 

Oh,  may  the  winter  be  a  spring 

AjDout  them  where  tiiey  liide. 
Oh,  may  by  night  the  stars  be  bright 

Their  silent  feet  to  guide, 
M^y  streams  with  fish  and  boughs  with  fruit 

Be  teeming  through  the  years. 
And  every  field  a  harvest  yield 

To  the  Irish  Volunteers. 

For  bloody-hearted  are  their  foes 

And  honor's  path  they  spurn. 
They  take  their  pay,  a  pound  a  day. 

To  torture,  kill,  and  burn; 
Tb'rob  the  helpless  and  the  poor. 

Rejoicing  in  their  tears. 
And  mercy  none  is  ever  shown 

To  the  Irish  Volxmteers. 

Oh,  you  that  torture  captive  men, 

!Jhat  hapless  prisoners  slay. 
That  shoot,  or  drown,  or  sack  a  town 

In  a  devil's  holiday, 
Can  do  but  sliame  your  country's  name. 

While  ours  more  bright  appears — • 
From  scoundrel  hands  of  "  Black-and-Tans" 

God  save  the  Volunteers. 

It  was  such  men  as  these  that  set 

America's  flag  on  liigh. 
It  was  such  men  that  freed  again 

Victorious  Italy : 
And  Belgium  fought  the  German  foe 

In  such  a  cause  as  theirs — 
Then  well  we  boast  the  fearless  host. 

The  Irish  Volunteers. 

Remember  well  the  noble  dead 

Who  died  to  make  men  free. 
In  every  land  they  make  their  stand 

For  Ireland's  liberty. 
That  cause  has  stood  through  pain  and  blood 

For  seven  hundred  years — 
So  till  Freedom's  day  we'll  sing  and  say 

God  bless  the  Volunteers  I 

In  spite  of  such  signs  and  portents  as 

the  foregoing  implies,  England  pursues  her 

contemplation    of    life,    and    nature,    and 

heaven  as  the  season  suggests;  for  example. 

The    Westminster    Gazette    (London)    offers 

this: 

THE  FLOWER 

By  Walter  de  l.\  Mare 

Horizon  to  horizon,  bends  outspread 
The  tenting  firmament  of  day  and  night; 
Wtierein  are  winds  at  play;  and  planets  shed 
Amid  the  fixt  stars  their  .sliding  light. 

The  luige  world's  sun  flames  on  the  snow-capped 

lulls; 
Cindrous  his  heat  burns  in  the  sandy  plain ; 


With  myriad  spiune-bows  roaring  ocean  swills 
The  cold  profuse  abundance  of  his  rain. 

And  Man,  a  transient  object  in  this  vast. 
Sighs  o'er  a  Universe  transcending  thought. 
Afflicted  by  vague  bodings  of  the  past, 
Driv'n  toward  a  future,  imfore.seen,  unsought. 

Yet,  see  him,  stooping  low  o'er  naked  weed 
That  meeks  its  blossom  in  his  anxious  eye, 
Mark,  how  he  grieves,  as  if  his  heart  did  bleed, 
And  wheels  his  wondrous  features  to  the  sky ; 
As  if,  transfigured  by  so  small  a  grace. 
He  sought -Companion  in  Earth's  dwelling-place. 


Or  here  in  the  same  journal,  no  name 
being  given  for  the  author: 

TO  MARY  IN  HEAVEN 

Tower  of  Ivory— do  you  recall 
How  Gabriel  stood  beside  you  in  the  Dawn, 
And  from  his  lips,  in  that  tremendous  morn. 
The  message  of  the  Most  High  God  let  fall"? 

Do  you  remember  how  your  answer  came, 
"Behold  I  am  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord, 
Be  it  to  me  according  to  Thy  Word," 
.And  that  white  dawn  set  all  the  worlds  aflame? 

Do  you  remember  in  that  black  midday 
How  the  three  crosses  stood  against  the  sky, 
Teacliing  how  man  should  live,'and  God  should  die, 
And  you  alone  knew  where  the  meaning  lay? 

Now,  in  this  bankruptcy  of  hope  and  love 
We  women  come  to  You,  who  depths  of  pain 
To  heights  have  passed  no  other  shall  attain. 
Pray  for  us  to  the  great  still  God  above. 

Pray  that  He  show  us  where  the  answer  lies. 
Pray  that  we  find  in  penitence  and  prayer 
The  remedy  for  this — the  world's  despair — 
So  shall  the  Easter  sun  at  last  arise. 


THE  GRACE   OF  OUR  LORD 
JESUS  CHRIST  .  .  . 

By   G.  M.   H. 

Sometimes  contritely,  seeking  case, 
I  say  my  sorrowful  litanies; 

Sometimes  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
1  praise  God  with  the  angelic  host. 

But  most  of  the  time  I  just  get  through 
The  thousand  things  that  there  are  to  do. 

And  find  myself  too  tired  to  pray 
When  I  go  to  bed  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

Yet,  as  through  the  covert  of  leaves,  a  bird 
Will  be  for  a  moment  seen  and  lieard, 

1  n  the  sweet  and  careful  voice  of  a  cliild 
And  the  tender  mouth  of  a  man  who  smiled 

And  the  word  of  a  woman,  I  see  and  hear 
Through  the  thick  of  the  day  that  Christ  is  near. 


We  have  noted  before  that  something 
of  the  satirical  spirit  of  the  eighteenth 
century  has  revisited  England  since  the 
war.  The  same  freedom  with  sacred 
themes  is  evinced  by  the  following  in  The 
Nation  and  Athenoeum.  The  verse  here 
quoted  may  also  be  taken  as  a  protest 
against  the  coterie  spirit  that  prevails  in 
England  as  well  as  with  us.  Most  of  the 
names,  figuring  as  they  do  in  contemporary 
life  of  the  arts,  need  no  glossary: 


WHO'S  WHO   IN   HEAVEN 

By  OSBERT    SiTWELL 

The  serpent  flames  of  Hell  gleam  far  below. 

Where  dwell  distinguished  friends  of  whom  one 
boasts. 
Here  are  few  people  one  would  wisli  to  know 

Except  pne  editor — The  MornirKj  Post's. 

Who  tlu)  in  Heaven,  lacks  elation. 
Foresees  tlie  dangers  of  a  situation 

Where  wars  are  not,  and  where  the  Upper  Classes 

Are  not  at  all  in  a  majority. 
But  wliere,  in  fact,  the  classes  are  the  masses. 

And  Hebrew  leaders  hold  authority. 

While  far  beneath,  England's  most  honored  names. 

Crackle  amid  the  everlasting  flames, 

>. 
Which   makes   him   think,    tho   lacking   absolute 
proof. 
That  Heaven  and  Lenine  are  in  secret  league. 
The  Well-led  wearer  of  the  cloven  hoof 
A  victim  of  .some  Jewish,  dim  intrigue. 

But  Gwynne  is  always  lo.val  to  his  readers. 
And  will  not  meet  the  martyr'd  Irish  leaders. 

Who  else  is  here?     We  see  with  laurel  wreath 
The  venerable  form  of  Edmund  Gosse. 

Seeking  Lord  R.,  Lord  H.,  George  jNToore  (beneath 
These  gossip  found  the  fire) ,  so,  at  a  loss. 

He  bumps  into  an  older  man  (who  rather 
Wishes  to  write  a  book,  call'd  "  Son  and  Father"). 

Swiftly  he  swerves  away,  to  where  a  crowd 
Of  angels  guard  one,  drest  without  a  flaw 

In  purest  white,  beliind  whom  clearly  showed 
The  Ten  Stone  Tablets  of  Poetic  Law. 

W^ho  is  it?     Sm-ely  needless  to  inquire. 

The  answering  land  and  water  echo  "Squire." 

And  he,  indeed,  it  is,  with  loveliest  wing. 

Reading  his  thousand  times  ten  thousand  stanzas 
While  all  the  host  of  Georgian  angels  fling 

Tlu-ough  the  rainbow-air  their  loud  hosannas. 

While   Freeman,   Graves,   and   Mrs.    Shove,   and 

Shanks, 
Gravely  change  aureoles  in  heartfelt  thanks.     • 

Where  is  E.  M. — tho? — Queer  he  is  not  liere 
To  guide  the  wavering  voices  of  his  choir? 

Perhaps  he  waits  on  Winston  (without  fear 

We  now  could  watch  the  latter  play  with  fire). 

Here,  too,  Tchekoflf  and  Hardy — as  they  scurry 
Away  we  catch  a  glimpse  of — J.  M.  Murry! 

Murry  and  Squire  both  here!     They  can  discuss 
The  merit  of  that  work,  the  fault  of  this. 

It  were  an  angel's  work  to  imite  thus 

The  Modern  Poet's  Scylla  and  Charybdis. 

But  Modern  Novelists  are  far  between 
Tho  here  Hugh  Walpole  is,  so  red  and  clean. 

While,  yonder,  Gilbert  Cannan,  lonely  and  proud. 
With  wliiskered  countenance,  is  seen;    defames 

The  Saints,  while  writing  scandals  on  a  cloud 
About  the  Apostles  (tho  he  alters  names). 

And  bearded  Strachey  treads  the  Elysian  Vale 
AVith  Dr.  Arnold  and  Miss  Nightingale. 

Here  modest  Bloomsburies  hotly  blush  to  glean 
The  dreams  of  Saints  who  never  heard  of  Freud, 

Who  all  imconscious  of  what  visions  mean. 
Proclaim  their  complex  to  the  curious  crowd. 

In  Heaven  are  no  sinners  to  atone. 
So  English  music  has  been  left  alone; 

Art,  too.  has  sent  its  quota;   Roger  Fry 

Still  renders  "natures  mortes"  more  dead  than 
Anne. 

Hundreds  on  lumdreds,  offered  up.  when  dry. 
With  genuflections  to  St.  Paul  Cezanne; 

With  aureole  awry,  shuts  eye,  and  paints 
Subconscious  portraits  of  self-conscious  Saints. 

Then  beckons  one  who  with  cherubic  face 

Is  liarred  outside,  who  tho  the  wide  skies  storm 

Must  ever  flit  from  Heaven  to  Hell  to  chase 

The  will-o'-the-wisp  of  liis,  "Significant  Form." 
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nULB  R  AN  S  EN 

^K  ^M  ■   »  ^^  {I'roroiiitiiJ  liti'-HK.i  S -fell)  -ymm-^^^         0 

\^  Player-Piano 


Harry  (Ibe  Guest) — "Golly,  a  fi-llow  can  certainly  get  sonu-  real  niii.sic  out  of  this  Gutbranscn."    Billy  (the  Host) — "Yes,  it'sactually 

got  me  interested  in  plajiny  well.     iXo  other  player-piano  like  it." 

T//e  Gulbransen  Teaches  You  to  Play  ff^ell 

If  you  enjoy  music  as  a  listener  you  will  doubly 
enjoy  it  as  a  performer — and  you  will  play  the 
Gulbransen  wcll^  learning  quickly. 

It  is  the  piano  which  makes  unnecessary  the  years 
of  practice  hand  performers  must  put  in.  Yet  it 
gives  you  all  their  range  of  expression — and  lull 
command  of  it — in  a  week  or  two. 

The  Gulbransen  is  designed  for  complete  musical 
expression;  its  wonderful  instruction  rolls  teach  you 
how  to  play  artistically.  Thousands  of  ])hiin  busi- 
ness men  have  become  accomplished  performers — to 
their  own  great  satisfaction  and  the  enjoyment  of 
family  and  friends. 

Nationally  Priced 

Gulbransen  Player-l'ianos,  three  models  all  pla\able  by  hand  or  by  roll,  are 
sold  at  the  same  prices  to  everybody,  everywhere  in  the  United  States,  freight 
and  war  tax  paid.  Price,  branded  in  the  back  ol  each  instrument  at  the  fac- 
tory, includes  si.x  Gulbransen  instruction  rolls  and  our  authoritative  book  on 
home  entertaining  and  music  study  with  the  Gulbransen.    192 1  reduced  prices: 

White  House  Model  $700  •  Country  Seat  Model  S600  ■  Suburban  Model  $495 

GULBRANSEN-DICKINSON    CO.,    CHICAGO 


Gulbransen  Trade-Mark 


Get  Our  New  Book  of 
Pla3'er   Music — tree 

Tl.e  only  book  ever  published 
showing  the  complete  range  of  player- 
piano  music  of  all  kinds.  This  book 
is  so  classified  and  arranged  that  it  is 
a  guide  to  musical  education  for  any 
player-piano  owner.  Sent  free,  if 
you  mail  us  the  coupon  at  the  right. 

Did  you  know  the  wonderful 
Gulbransen  Player  action  can  be 
installed  in  any  piano  (or  old  player- 
piano)?  Yes,  grand  or  upright. 
Check  coupon  for  details. 

To  Gulbransen  Owners:  Keep  your 
Gulbransen  in  tune — at  least  two 
tunings  a  year.     You'll  enjoy  it  more. 


Try  the  Gulbransen 
Only  Ten    Minutes 

At  our  dealer's  store  you  can  prove 
to  yourself  in  ten  minutes,  that  the 
Gulbransen  is  easy  for  you  to  play 
well— a  marvelous  instrument — posi- 
tively fasiinaling.  The  coupon  be- 
low brings  >ou  dealer's  address  and 
full  information. 

Check  here  if  you  do  not  own  I  | 
any  piano  or  player-piano.  ' — ' 

Check  here  if  you  want  information 
about  having  a  new  Gulbransen 
player  action  installed  in  your  I  I 
present  piano  (or  player-piano).    ' — ' 

Write  your  name  and  address  in 
the  margin  below  and  mail  this  to 
Gulbransen-Dickinson   Co.,   Chicago. 


COLONEL  HARVEY,  "AMBASSADOR  EXTRAORDINARY 


?9 


OUR  BRITISH  COUSINS  are  said  to  be  looking  forward 
"with  peculiar  pleasure"  to  the  arrival  of  Col.  George 
Harvey,  lately  appointed  American  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  St.  James's. 
They  are  expecting  "an  unusually  interesting  time."  For  the 
Ambassador-designate,  on 
the  authorit%'  of  his  best 
friends,  is  not  all  compact 
of  the  stuff  from  which 
diplomats  are  ordinarilj- 
made.  One  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
ardent  admirers  and  procov- 
enant  supporters,  reports 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel, 
"prayerfully  accepting  Col- 
onel Harvey's  appointment 
as  a  fearful  thing  that  must 
be  faced  Avith  as  good  a 
grace  as  possible,  told  the 
Colonel  he  'must  be  tem- 
perate in  utterance  as  well 
as  in  deportment.'"  The 
editor  comments: 


Proba])ly  there  will  l)e  no 
trouble  about  the  Colonel's 
deportment,  altho  not  i)er- 
haps  modeled  on  that  of 
the  celebrated  ISIr.  Tur- 
veydrop.  But  for  many  of 
us  who  have  vastly  enjoyed 
Colonel  Harvey's  weekly 
torrent  of  humor  and  in- 
vective in  his  campaign, 
magazine  it  will  be  pretty 
hard  to  figure  him  as  sud- 
denly overtaken  by  a  dis- 
position to  be  "temperate 
in  utterance"  and  a  total 
abstainer  from  those  in- 
dulgences in  plain  speech 
and  caustic  humor  for 
which  he  is  mainly  noted. 

In  fact,  we  can  hardly  ex- 
pect Colonel  Harvey  to  be 
somebody  else  when  he  gets 
to  Loudon  and  it  is  reason- 
able to  believe  that  London 
would  be  greatly  disap- 
pointed in  him  should  he 
trv. 


HE    AVrT.L    SEE    THAT   WE   ARE    NOT    FORGOTTEN    IN    LONDON. 

Amba.s.sador  Harvey,  here  shown  in  liis  good  clothes.  calHng  on  President 
Harding,  is  said  to  have  aroused  hvely  expectations  in  England.  Presi- 
dent  Harding  seems  to  be  wearing  hi^  every-day  suit. 


Credited  with  having 
een  largely  responsil>le 
for  the  selection  both  of  the  Democratic  President  who 
has  lately  left  the  White  House  and  of  the  arriving  Republi- 
can leader,  Ambassador  Harvey  goes  to  London  folloAved  by 
little  of  the  fierce  criticism  that  formerly  appertained  to  political 
mugwumps.  One  of  his  stanch  admirers,  it  is  true,  objects  to 
the  "strange  silence"  of  the  newspapers  on  the  Saturday  and 
Sunday  foUo-nnng  the  Friday  night  on  which  the  White  House 
officially  announced  the  appointment  of  the  new  Ambassador. 
The  Xew  York  World,  of  which  Colonel  Harvey  was  managing 
editor  a  generation  ago,  the  New  York  Times,  the  New  Y^ork 
Herald,  "oAvned  by  Mr.  Munsey,  like  Colonel  Harvey  an 
expreme  opponent  of  President  Wilson  and  all  his  works,"  the 
Boston  Transcript,  the  Springfield  Republican,  "on  which  Colonel 
Harvey  started  his  journaUstic  career,"  the  New  York  Tribune, 


"perhaps  the  foremost  G.  O.  P.  organ  in  America" — all  these, 
observes  Mr.  Harvey's  editorial  friend  on  the  Boston  Herald, 
"have  been  absolutely  silent  for  two  days  on  the  Harvey  ap- 
pointment." This  is  typical  of  the  press  of  the  country,  the 
YTiter  goes  on,  and  registers  the  following  objection : 

We  believe  the  news- 
papers do  the  genial  Col- 
onel an  injustice.  We  see 
no  occasion  for  regarding 
this  appointment  with  the 
most  abject  silence  that  has 
been  accorded  to  any  desig- 
nation of  this  degi'ee  of  im- 
portance in  a  generation. 
We  believe,  as  we  said  the 
other  day,  that  Colonel 
Harvey  will  be  an  effective 
Ambassador;  that  his  in- 
tellectual resiliency  will 
serve  him  in  good  stead. 
But  his  appointment  has 
fallen  like  a  wet  blanket, 
rivaled  only  by  that  of 
Brigadier-General  Sawyer. 

The  Colonel  opposed  the 
League  of  Nations,  but  it 
has  been  said  that  he  as- 
sisted President  Harding 
in  WTiting  the  speech  of 
August  29  which  declared 
unequivocally  in  favor  of 
some  association  of  nations 
founded  on  an  international 
court,  but  not  excluding  a 
council — "call  it  an  as- 
sociation, a  league,  or  what 
not,  the  name  is  imma- 
terial." 

His  attitude  toward  the 
League  of  Nations  seems  in 
no  Avise  to  have  aflfected 
his  good  opinion  of  the 
Allies,  and  his  speech  de- 
liA-ered  on  INIarch  27,  1918, 
in  London  may  be  remem- 
bered by  British  states- 
men. On  that  occasion  ho 
exclaimed:  "It  is  the  day 
of  England's  greatest  glory 
in  the  ser\ice  of  mankind. 
NcA^er  before  in  her  long 
career  has  she,  ncA'-er  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  has 
anj"  nation,  stood  more  nobly  for  all  that  makes  life  worth 
liAdng.  Pausing  first,  as  I  do,  and  as  our  guest  would  haAe 
me  to  do,  to  salute  Avith  [gratitude  and  AA'ith  rcA^erenee  our 
sister  France,  we  all  must  realize  that  at  this  moment,  through 
force  of  circumstances,  the  highest  honor  rightfully  attaches  to 
our  mother  England."  Further  proof  of  Colonel  HarA^ej^'s 
sturdy  friendship  for  their  Allied  cause  is  recalled  by  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  which  quotes  from  a  speech  on  reparations 
made  before  the  Ncav  England  Society  in  New  York  on  De- 
cember 23,  1918: 

"Not  for  ourseh-es,  assuredly,  are  aa'c  A^enturing  upon  un- 
trodden and  hitherto  forbidden  paths.  For  whom  then?  For 
the  Allies  Avith  whom  we  persist,  not  wholly  apparently  to  their 
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The  Test  of  a  Trunk  IS  Traver       HoW    IflUch    Catl    JOU   pUck    tfl    Utl 

INDESTRUCTO  Trunk? 


The  Blackstone  Hold  in  Chicago  is  noted  for 
the  ivealth  and  distinction  of  its  fyalrona^c. 
H.  L.  Shoe'rtakcr.  Chief  Porter.  si4f->crintcnds  the 
handling  of  baggage  at  the  Blackstone.     fie  says: 

Chir  guests,  who  usually  carry  wardrobes  vahied 
at  thousands  of  dollars,  erlr>ress  great  satisfaction 
with  the  1  ndestructo  Trunk. 

They  say  its  constr^tction  gives  better  protection 
than  ordinary  trunks. 

For  my  part,  I  cannot  recall  ever  seeing  a 
broken  I ndcstrucio  Trunk  come  into  the  hotel, 
even  from  abroad. 


y' 


ENOUGH,  anyway,  to  warrant  the  purchase  of  the  strongest 
trunk  on  the   market,  particukirly  in  view  of  the  present 
prices  of  clothes. 

For  instance,  10  dresses  on  individual  hangers  at  $50  each;  5  pairs  of  shoes  at 
$8;  4  hats  at  $15;  and  an  ample  supply  of  underwear,  blouses,  shirts,  hand- 
kerchiefs, etc.,  packed  in  spacious  drawers,  worth  at  least  another  $100. 

$700  value,  at  least,  to  be  carried  safely  and  carefully  over  your  whole 
journey.  Surely  the  best  is  only  good  enough  when  it  comes  to  ward- 
robe protection  of  this  sort. 

The  Indestructo  Trunk  is  built  to  stand  the  hardest  wear  you  will 
probably  ever  give  it.  At  any  rate,  we  believe  in  its  strength  confidently 
enough  to  authorize  our  dealers  to  say: 

"If  your  Indestructo  fails  to  stand  the  actual  travel  of  five  years  send  it 
to  Mishawaka  and  the  factory  will  repair  it  or  give  you  a  new  one  free." 

Can  your  dealer  sell  you  another  trunk  of  equal  protection,  equal  value, 
or  equal  convenience?  We  think  not! 

Indestructo  Trunks  are  distinctively  smart  and  high-class  in  appearance;  you 
will  never  see  the  Indestructo  nanveplate  on  a  cheap  trunk.  Wardrobe  models 
may  be  had    from    $60  up;  fitted  for  women's,  men's  or  combination  use. 

Write  for  name  of  dealer 
near    you.    and    Portfolio ' 
of    Trunk   Portraits. 


INDESTRUCTO 


Insured 


INDESTRUaO 


Trunks 


Trunk  Makers 

MISHAWAKA,  INDIANA 


Modern 
Trunks 
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liking,  in  being  academically  and  judicially  associated.  True, 
they  are  human  realists.  They  could  hardly  be  other  after 
having  been  subjected  for  four  long  years  to  the  bestial  ravaging 
of  the  Huns 

"Germany  lies  prostrate,  helpless,  a  skidking,  whining  sup- 
pliant at  the  bar  of  righteous  justice.  What  her  penalty  shall 
he  is  no  concern  of  ours.  It  must  and  should  be  fixt  by  those 
whom  she  has  most  grievously  -wTonged.  Fifty  j-ears  at  hard 
labor  she  gave  to  prepare  for  her  campaign  of  loot  and  lust. 
Fifty  years  at  harder  labor  let  lier  give  to  make  amends.  Ever 
thereafter  she  should  be  held  in  bonds,  as  a  mad  dog  in  a  cage, 
stript  to  the  bone  of  power  again  to  menace  a  Christian 
world 

"But  Ave  are  told  that  Germany  can  not  pay!  .  Can  not  pay! 
With  nine-tenths  of  her  productive  labor  under  arms  she  fur- 
nished seven  billions  a  year  for  four  years  in  her  dastardly 
attempt  to  conquer  the  world.  Surely  in  time  of  peace  she 
can  provide  thi'ee  billions  a  jcar  for  fifty  years." 

Colonel  Har-\ey  Avas  born  at  Peacham,  Vt.,  in  1864,  the  year 
that  General  McClellan  Avas  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
President  against  Lincoln,  recalls  M.  E.  Hennessy,  Avriting  in  the 
Boston  Globe.  His  father  named  him  after  the  commander  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  At  an  age  AAhen  most  boys  think 
of  going  to  school  or  college,  George  Hai'A'ey  aa^s  earning  money 
Avriting  for  his  home  paper,  the  DanA'ille  Caledotdan,  Avhich  paid 
him  five  cents  per  item  for  his  "pieces."  The  Scottish  name 
of  the  paper  probably  Avas  the  start  of  the  legend  that  he  was  of 
Scotch-Irish  descent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  of  Protestant 
Irish  ancestry,  like  Andre av  Jackson.  "If  newspaper  reporters, 
like  poets,  are  born,  then  George  HarA'ey  Avas  a  born  reporter," 
says  Mr.  Hennessy: 

It  was  not  long  before  he  added  other  country  papers  to  his 
list,  and  after  a  Avhile  he  determined  that  journalism  Avas  to  be 
Ms  profession.  He  sent  pieces  to  the  Springfield  Ne publican, 
which  were  accepted,  and  he  miade  bold  to  apply  for  a  position 
on  the  staff  of  that  paper. 

Editor  Bowles  sent  for  him.  As  Colonel  HarAey  tells  the 
slorj^  of  his  departure  from  his  natiAe  hills  to  seek  his  fame  and 
fortune,  he  borrowed  $10  from  his  sister,  and  boarded  the  train 
for  Springfield. 

He  talked  with  Editor  Bowles,  who  appeared  to  think  Avell 
of  him,  but  they  couldn't  agree  on  compensation  for  some  time. 
Harvey  rated  himself  worth  $15  a  Aveek.  Mr.  Bowles  was 
astounded  at  the  audacity  Qf  the  young  man.  They  finally 
agreed  on  $6  a  AA-eek. 

Later  HarA^ey  struck  for  f8<  a  week,  but  Mr.  Bowles  didn't 
believe  in  princely  salaries  for  reporters,  and  so  he  rehietantly 
parted  Avith  his  neAv  reporter. 

Harvey  went  down  the  riAer,  got  a  job  on  a  Hartford  paper, 
but  didn't  last  very  long,  as  he  insisted  on  putting  editorial 
expressions  into  his  neAvs. 

With  his  Springfield,  Hartford,  and  Vermont  neAvspaper  ex- 
perience, Harvey  struck  out  for  the  West  and  landed  a  job  on 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  then  edited  by  Melville  E.  Stone,  now 
head  of  the  Associated  Press.  Chicago  did  not  strike  HarA^ey's 
idea  of  a  toA\Ti  to  liA'e  in,  and  after  about  a  year's  stay  came  back 
East  and  secured  a  place  on  the  Ncaa'  York  World. 

He  proA^ed  to  Mr.  Pulitzer  that  he  was  a  man  of  ideas  and 
energy  and  before  long  he  was  placed  in  charge  of-  the  New 
Jersey  edition  of  that  paper  at  a  salary  of  $25  a  week. 

One  day  he  got  an  offer  of  tA^dce  that  salary  and  a  block  of 
stock  to  take  charge  of  a  NeAvark  paper.  This  did  not  proA^e  to 
be  a  good  venture  and  in  a  short  time  he  was  back  to  The  World, 
but  it  enabled  him  to  marry  the  girl  of  his  choice,  Miss  Alma 
May  Parker,  of  Peacham,  Vt. 

While  in  Ncav  Jersey,  Colonel  HarA'ey  made  many  friends. 
Two  of  its  Democratic  Governors  made  him  a  member  of  their 
military  staffs. 

He  had  charge  of  the  New  York  World  in  the  campaign  of 
1892,  Avhen  he  was  throAA^n  into  contact  with  William  C.  Whitney, 
Cleveland's  political  manager. 

Colonel  HarA'^ey's  health  becoming  impaired,  he  left  The 
World  and  engaged  in  street-railway  management  and  pro- 
motion, guided  by  Whitney.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
franchises  he  got  hold  of  Avas  the  HaA^ana  (Cuba)  Traction 
Company. 

It  was  in  these  enterprises  that  Mr.  HarA'ej''  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  ample  fortune,  but,  as  he  says,  in  relating  his  expe- 
riences, there  was  still  ink  on  his  fingers  and  in  his  blood  and  he 
couldn't  stay  out  of  the  ncAvspaper  or  publishing  business, 
proAang  the  old  saying,  "Once  a  newspaper  man,  always  a 
newspaper  man." 

He  bought   The  Nortli  American  Review.     Then  the  Harpers 


failed  and  their  biggest  creditor,  J.  P.  ]SIorgan.  saw  to  it  that 
Colonel  Harvey  Avas  put  in  charge  of  their  affairs. 

Later  he  got  out  of  the  puljlishing  business,  but  AAhen  he  got 
into  his  personal  quarrel  with  Wilson  he  had  to  have  an  organ 
to  disseminate  his  views,  and  so  he  started  Harvey's  Weekly. 

In  his  biisy  life  Colonel  HarAey  has  had  many  honors  be- 
stoAAed  upon  him.  A  number  of  colleges  ha\'e  conferred  degrees 
upon  him,  altho  the  local  high  school  was  as  far  as  he  got  in  his 
school  days.  Yet  he  is  an  educated,  cultiA'ated  man,  Avho  can 
hold  up  his  end  in  an  argument  with  scholars  and  statesmen. 

He  has  proA^ed  once  more  that  "the  pen  is  mightier  than  the 
sword."  With  an  editor  and  publisher  in  the  White  House  and 
another  in  London,  the  Fourth  Estate  will  indeed  haA'e  cause, 
for  congratulation. 

The  Colonel's  friendship  and  quarrel  with  WoodroAv  Wilson 
furnish  a  series  of  the  most  dramatic  episodes  of  current  history. 
At  the  time  when  Wilson  Avas  GoA^ernor  of  New  Jersey,  Colonel 
HarA'ey  was  a  gold  Democrat  and  a  political  foe  of  William 
Jennings  Bryan.  HaAdng  supported  Mr.  Wilson  in  New  Jersey, 
the  brilliant  editor  lent  his  influence  to  Mr.  Wilson  for  the 
larger  job.  Fcav  Avill  recall  the  precise  cause  in  which  the  name 
of  the  "professorial  candidate,"  was  invoked,  but  this  is  said 
to  be  the  first  sentence  in  the  decisive  editorial  in  the  NeAv  York 
World,  Avhich  Colonel  HarA'^ej'  himself  Avrote:  "  If  the  Democratic 
party  is  to  be  saved  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  William  J. 
Bryan  as  permanent  receiver,  a  Man  is  necessary — and  soon." 
But  CA'ents  ])roA'ed,  it  is  Avritten  in  recent  political  chi'onology, 
that  Colonel  Ilai"A'ey's  support  Avas  embaiTassing  to  his  friend. 
A  Avriter  who  identifies  himself  only  as  "A  Washington  Observer" 
gives  us  some  interesting  details  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
hoAv  the  lesion  in  the  friendship  betAveen  Wilson  and  Harvey 
started : 

It  A\as  during  the  Ncav  Jersey  GoA^ernorship  that  the  famous 
Wilson-IIarA^ey  breach  came.  The  house  of  Harper  &  Brothers, 
of  Avhich  Colonel  HarA'ey  Avas  president,  was  owned  by  J.  P. 
IStorgan,  Avho  had  adA'anced  seA^eral  millions  to  sav'e  it  from  ship- 
A\reck — largely,  if  not  Avholly,  from  motives  of  pubhc  spirit. 
This  Avas,  of  course,  known  to  Dr.  Wilson  when  he  accepted  the 
backing  of  Harpers  Weekly  and  The  North  American  Review.  It 
transpii'ed  later,  howeA'er,  that  Dr.  Wilson's  connection  with 
Colonel  HarA'ey  Avas  taken  in  the  West  as  indicating  that  he 
Avas  a  creature  of  "Wall  Street"  and  was  thus  hurting  his 
campaign  for  the  Presidential  nomination.  At  a  meeting  at 
AA'hich  Colonel  Watterson  AAas  present,  GoA'ernor  Wilson  spoke 
very  seriously  of  this,  so  seriously  that  Colonel  HarA'ej^  asked: 
"Is  there  anytliing  I  can  do — except,  of  course,  to  stop  adA'ocat- 
ing  your  nomination? "  GoA'ernor  Wilson  merely  said:  "I  think 
not.  At  least  I  can't  think  of  anything."  Colonel  HarA-ey 
replied:  "Then  I  will  simply  sing  Ioav."  A  considerable  pause 
followed,  in  which  Governor  Wilson  said  nothing.  Colonel 
Watterson  said  to  Colonel  Har\-ey:  "Yes,  that's  the  only  thing 
to  do.  The  power  of  silence  is  A'ery  great — .  For  myself,  too, 
I  shall  say  nothing."  The  significance  of  this  last,  of  course, 
is  in  the  fact  that  Colonel  Watterson  AA'as  free  of  all  suspicion  of 
being  dominated  by  "the  interests."  The  two  colonels  stood 
together.  Again  there  was  a  long  pause,  which  Governor  Wilson 
ended  by  sajdng:    "Good  day,  gentlemen!"  and  departed. 

The  letters  Avhich  followed  were  of  the  highest  courtesy  on 
GoA'ernor  Wilson's  part  and  on  Colonel  Biarvey's  part  of  the 
highest  dignity.  "My  mind  is  a  one-track  road  and  can  run 
only  one  train  of  thought  at  a  time!  .  .  .  NeA'er  a  word  of  my 
sincere  gratitude  to  you  for  all  your  generous  support.  Forgive 
me  and  forget  my  manners!"  The  gist  of  the  Colonel's  answer 
AA'as:  "I  think  it  should  go  Avithout  saying  that  no  merely 
personal  issue  could  arise  betAAeen  j'ou  and  me.  ...  I  haA'e  been 
actuated  solely  by  the  belief  that  I  was  rendering  a  distinct 
public  service.  .  .  .  WhateA'er  little  hurt  I  may  haA^e  felt  as  a 
consequence  of  the  unexpected  peremptoriness  of  your  attitude 
toward  me  is,  of  course,  wholly  eliminated  by  your  gracious 
words."  Governor  Wilson  begged  Colonel  Harvey  to  resume  the 
old  relationship  and  continue  Avriting  in  Harper's  Weekly  as 
before,  but  Colonel  -Harvey  refused  to  make  himself  and  his 
employer  liable  to  a  second  public  rebuke.  In  this  he  differs 
strikingly  from  .others  in  a  similar  position  Avho  have  endured 
slight  after  shght  and  then  published  their  shame  to  the  world. 

All  this  might  have  been  rapier  fencing  of  a  deadly  antagonist 
who  awaits  the  opening  for  a  decisiA^e  thrust.  To  many  who 
read  the  letters,  Avhich  AA^ere  published  in  The  Evening  Post,  it 
must  have  seemed  merely  that.  But  the  only  fair  way  to  judge 
of  motives  is  by  the  resultant  action. 

Tho  Harper's  Weekly  ceased  adA'ocating  GoA'ernor  Wilson 
for  the  Presidential  nomination,  Colonel  HarA'ey  continued  to 
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c^irst  in  tho  industry, 
foremost  since  — 


In  addition  to  th,is  famous  In- 
stitute, \iaddock  fixtures  are 
used  in  the  Wilmington  High 
School,  Wilmington,  Del;  in  the 
Qladstone  .  School,  Cleveland; 
and  in  many  other  equally  mod- 
ern buildings  of  Kvell-known 
educational  institutions  through- 
out the  country. 


9- 


r' 
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oromostin  eliminating 
the  work  of  cleaning 
the  lavatory  overflow 


Buildinss  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
— Maddock  equipped. 


^T^HE  overflow  cleansing  feature  of  the 
-*-  Madbury  Lavatory  (shown  above) 
is  not  only  the  most  important  lavatory 
development  acnieved  in  recent  years, 
but  it  is  also  a  remarkable  convenience 
in  saving  labor  for  the  busy  housekeeper. 

This  feature,  made  integral  with  the 
lavatory,  makes  it  possible  to  thorough- 
ly clean  the  overflow  channel  by  sim- 
ply holding  one  finger  over  the  supply 
nozzle  while  the  water  is  turned  on» 

And,  being  constructed  throughout  of 
glistening,  pure  white,  almost  unbreak- 
able vitreous  china,  a  material  that 
will  not  stain  or  discolor — this  fixture 
unquestionably  represents  the  highest 
ideals  in  lavatory  construction. 

Should  you  contemplate  equipping  an 
old  or  a  new  bathroom  with  fixtures 
that  provide  the  highest  degree  of  sani- 
tation for  the  home,  write  for  the 
booklet,  "Bathroom   Individuality." 

Thoinnias  Maddock's  Sons  Company 

Treniton,  New  Jersey 


Remember  the  importance  of  the  plumber  in  |^rotecting  the  f  ainil^  s  health 
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labor  privately  in  the  field  of  practical  polities.  At  the  Balti- 
more Convention  he  succeeded  in  checkmating  both  W.  J. 
Bryan  and  Charles  F.  Murphy  by  means  of  a  bit  of  diplomacy 
as  subtle  and  adroit  as  it  was  truthful.  The  triumph  was 
achieved  by  diagnosing  an  uncommonly  astute  move  on  Mr. 
Bryan's  part  and  defeating  it  by  the  simple  process  of  avoiding 
the  trap.  As  Mr.  Inglis  tells  the  story,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  once  more  Woodrow  Wilson  owed  his  nomination  to  the 
Colonel.  Nor  was  that  all.  During  the  Presidential  campaign 
the  Wilson  managers,  Mr.  McAdoo  and  Mr.  McCombs,  seem  to 
have  fallen  at  loggerheads.  Then  Mr.  McCombs  became  ill. 
•  Once  more  Colonel  Harvey  Avas  called  in.  For  obvious  reason 
it  was  not  advisable  that  he  should  appear  at  the  Democratic 
headquarters,  so  he  took  rooms  at  the  Waldorf,  and,  aided  by 
Chairman  McCombs  as  soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  recovered, 
conducted  the  campaign  to  the  finish.  Colonel  Harvey  pre- 
dicted that  Wilson  would  win  by  more  than  300  electoral  votes, 
and  that  Utah  and  Vermont  would  go  to  Taft,  and  Mr.  McCombs 
so  informed  Governor  Wilson  over  the  telephone.    The  majority 
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The  stages  by  which  the  breach  developed  into  open  ruptvire 
were  gradual,  extending  over  a  period  of  years.  Of  the  first 
months  of  the  Wilson  Administration  Colonel  Harvey  could  not 
speak  too  highly.  Of  the  Federal  Reser\'e  Act  he  wrote  in  The 
North  American  Review:  "All  that  has  been  predicted  of  the 
effectiveness  of  Woodrow  Wilson  has  been  realized.  No  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  demonstrated  gi-eater  capacity  for 
true  leadership.  None,  barring  Lincoln,  was  confronted  at  the 
outset  by  a  larger  number  of  perplexing  issues.  None  has  met 
his  difficulties  with  more  sagacity  or  solved  them  more  skilfully." 
Colonel  Harvey  did  not  apjirove,  however,  of  the  bill  exempting 
labor-unions  from  prosecution  under  the  Antitrust  Law,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  class  legislation,  and  he  sharply  opposed  the 
Pi'esident's  Mexican  policy.  This,  however,  did  not  result  in 
estrangement.  Indeed,  in  the  1914  Congressional  campaign 
Colonel  Harvey  discarded  the  tariff  issue,  on  which  Uttle  head- 
waj'  was  being  made,  and  made  a  new  appeal,  i^leading  the 
necessity  of  supporting  the  Administration  in  time  of  national 
danger.     We  learn  from  the  same  Washington  observer  that — 

The  split  came  over  the  attitude  of  the  Administration  toward 
Germany— the  writing  of  notes.  In  1916  Colonel  Harvey 
supported  Hughes  for  the  Presidency.  What  followed  is  a 
matter  of  recent  memory.  The  Administration  was  neglecting 
to  prepare  for  war — on  principle,  as  everybody  now  knows. 
Th(!  Republicans  in  the  Senate  felt  handicapped  in  their  op- 
position, in  their  demand  for  adequate  preparedness  by  the 
lack  of  an  effective  organ.  Colonel  Harvey  founded  The  War 
Wcelclij,  which  voiced  their  views  with  vigor. 

There  Avere  many  Americans,  of  course,  Avho  would  have 
gladly  written  those  articles  in  TJie  War  Wceklij.  There  are 
others,  it  is  true,  Avho  questioned  the  good  taste  of  the  more 
personal  diatribes,  attributing  them  to  an  ancient  and  raniving 
malice.     They  may  be  right;    Avho  shall  say? 

"There  is  no  non-judicial  official  selected  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Avho  is  called  upon  to  exercise  so  much  of 
self-restrained  tact,  to  display  so  much  of  temperamental  poise, 
as  our  Ambassador  to  England."  So  the  Brookhn  Eagle, 
which  admits  to  sj^mpathy  Avith  the  harsh  criticisms  which 
greeted  Colonel  Harvey's  first  mention  for  the  London  post. 
The  Avriter  goes  on  in  a  tart,  but  not  altogether  unfriendly,  A^ein: 

Colonel  Harvey  is  a  born  controA^ersialist,  as  close  to  the  head- 
hunter  type  as  anything  Ave  haA'e  outside  the  island  of  Luzon. 
He  is  a  man  of  shreAvdness,  of  energy,  and  perhaps  of  the  best 
intentions  as  a  patriotic  American.  Also  his  critics  have  to 
concede  that  he  has  no  prejudices  on  the  great  Irish  question, 
and  not  a  trace  of  anglo|)hobia. 

The  retiring  Ambassador,  .John  Williams  DaA'is,  is  a  A'ery  fine 
lawyer  and  has  compelled  the  respect  of  the  British- statesmen. 
But,  naturally,  Harvey  is  compared  with  President  Wilson's 
first  selection,  Walter  Hines  Page,  like  the  Harding  choice,  a 
publisher  and  an  editor.  The  contrast  is  interesting.  Mr.  Page 
was  a  literary  authority,  a  judge  of  the  sort  of  literary  art  that  is 
at  once  English  and  American,  belonging  to  all  speakers  of  the 
common  tongue.  He  Avas  not  a  controA'ersialist  at  all.  And 
in  the  grim  days  of  war  iuA^olving  the  whole  Avorld  he  made  fcAV 
errors  and  scored  many  successes. 

We  are  not  inclined  to  be  so  unkind  to  Colonel  Harvey  as  to 
compare   him    \\it)i   .loscj)]!    Tlodges  Choate,  or  John   Hay,  or 


.James  Russell  LoavcII,  or  WhitelaAV  Reid,  or  John  Lothrop 
Motley,  or  Charles  Francis  Adams,  his  great  Republican  pre- 
decessors, or  cAen  with  the  militant  and  A-ersatile  Gen.  Robert 
Cummings  Schenck,  Avho  taught  the  English  first  the  science  of 
draw-poker  and  later  the  science  of  silvei'-mine  investment. 
Comparisons  are  commonly  iuAddious.  Colonel  HarAey  is 
sui  generis.  But  we  can  not  help  recalling  the  epigram  of  Col. 
Robert  G.  Ingersoll  when  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  was  made  a 
Presidential  candidate:  "We  haAC  nominated  a  dark  horse,  to 
wait  and  see  what  it  will  hatch  out."  Consistent  optimism 
Avill  ncA'cr  jump  at  the  conclusion  that  a  dark  horse  is  addled 
and  Avill  not  hatch  out  at  aU.  And  cofisistent  optimism  is  the 
proper  attitude  for  all  good  Americans. 


LAWYERS    STILL   MAKE   OUR   LAWS 
IN    CONGRESS 

THE  LAW-MAKING  DEPARTMENT  of  the  Govern- 
ment continues  to  be  run,  as  it  has  been  practicaly  eA-er 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Republic,  by  lawyers. 
Statistics  of  the  incoming  Congress,  gathered  by  the  Newspaper 
p]nterprise  Association,  sIioav  that  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession so  far  outnumber  bankers,  farmers,  publishers,  and  manu- 
facturers as  to  leaA^e  the  other  businesses  and  professions  scarcely 
a  "look  in."  The  number  of  lawyers  in  the  new  House  of 
Representatives  is  298,  exactly  the  same  as  the  record  sent  by 
the  present  House.     As  for  the  other  professions: 

Bankers  come  second  A\ith  26,  three  less  than  in  the  present 
Congress. 

Farmers  are  third  Avith  22,  Avhieh  is  more  than  they  have  had 
at  any  time  in  the  last  decade. 

Newspaper  publishers  are  fourth  Avith  20,  the  same  number 
as  in  the  expiring  Congress,  but  not  as  many  as  from  1913  to* 
1919. 

Alanufacturers  will  have  16  of  their  number  in  the  House, 
against  14  in  the  last  two  years. 

Comparative  figures  shoAving  the  relatiA^e  numbers  of  the 
leading  professions  or  classes  in  the  last  five  Congresses  and  in 
the  first  Congress,  132  years  ago,  are  as  foUoA^'s: 

CONGRESSES 


67th 

66th 

65th 

64  th 

6.3d 

1-) 

1921-3 

1919-21 

1917-9 

191.5   7 

l9i;i-5 

17.s<»-<.| 

Lawyers 

298 

298 

289 

281 

287 

30 

Bankers 

20 
21 

29 
19 

24 

12 

29 
16 

18 
15 

Farmers 

11 

Xews  publishers 

20 

20 

26 

24 

24 

Manufacturer.s 

16 

14 

16 

22 

15 

Teachers 

13 

12 

8 

(i 

8 

•> 

Merchants 

12 

12 

13 

20 

19 

(i 

In.surance 

11 

11 

10 

/ 

() 

Keal  estate 

11 

14 

14 

1.5 

9 

Physicians 

4 

2 

2 

3 

5 

■.i 

Owners  pubUc  utilities 

o 

t 

9 

11 

6 

Clerk 

1 

Ministers 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  number  of  men  actively  identified 
in  the  OAvnership  and  management  of  public  utilities  has  de- 
creased gradually  from  11  in  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress  to  5 
now. 

The  new  Congress  a«11  haA'e  one  member  Avhose  last  non- 
political  emplojfment,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  A\as  as  a 
beer  agent.  That  employment  being  now  gone,  his  congres- 
sional salary  AAill  come  in  quite  handj". 

This  Congress  has  onlj'  one  actor,  Juhus  Kahn,  of  California, 
who  has  served  in  many  Congresses  preceding.  He  is  about  the 
only  entertainer  left,  John  Baer,  the  cartoonist  and  chalk-talker 
from  North  Dakota,  retiring  March  4. 

W.  D.  UpshaAV,  of  Atlanta,  a  Chautauquan  and  temperance 
lecturer,  would  probably  hardly  come  in  the  class  of  enter- 
tainers, altho  in  a  sense  the  single  hotel  proprietor  in  the  in- 
coming Congress  might  so  claim. 

Only  one  woman  in  the  new  Congress  keeps  a  restaurant  in 
her  OAvn  home  toAVU. 

The  new  Congress  has  in  its  ranks  four  building  contractors, 
three  lumber  men,  three  mine-oAvners,  a  grain-dealer,  a  com- 
mercial traA'eler,  a  chemist,  an  adA'ertising  man,  two  ncAvspaper 
correspondents,  a  truck-OAvner,  a  printer,  an  engineer  and  in- 
Acntor,  an  accountant,  tAvo  flour-millers,  a  locomotive  engineer, 
a  railroad  conductor,  a  steel-worker,  a  mechanical  engineer,  a 
molder,  and  a  glass-worker. 

The  British  House  of  Commons  has  65  labor  members;  the 
House  of  Representatives  5. 
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Vibration— Destruction  \ 


The  iiorld's  chief  source  of  Mo- 
lybdenum is  at  Climax, Colorado. 
The  United  States  is  dependent 
upon  importations  from  foreign 
countries  for  all  steel  alloying 
elements     except     Molybdenum. 


EVERY  tremor  you  feel  Is  a 
punishment  for  your  car. 
Protected  by  springy  upholstery 
and  agile  springs,  you  do  not  real- 
ize the  terrific  pounding  that 
strains  and  wears  your  car.  At 
hist,  tired  by  the  constant  rack  of 
continual  service,  a  part  breaks. 
You  wonder  If  it  was  a  poor  job. 

Vibration  defied  the  genius  of 
the  builders  of  automobiles,  until 
the  discovery  and  perfection  of 
Mo-/}'^-den-um  Steel  reduced  the 
destructive  work  of  the  road  to  a 
minimum.  Then,  for  the  first  time, 
automotive  engineers  were  en- 
abled to  realize  their  great  dream 
— the  ultimate  light  weight  car. 

You  must  see  the  new  Mo- 
lyb-d^n-xxm  Steel  cars  to  grasp  the 
full  significance  of  the  mighty 
forward  stride  that  has  been  f/^*. 
taken  in  automotive  construc- 
tion.    Lighter  for  any  given 


strength — stronger  for  any  given 
weight,  Mo-/j'/;-den-um  Steel  pos- 
sesses greater  resistant  proper- 
ties to  wear,  shock,  strain  and 
fatigue  than  any  steel  hitherto 
known.  Springs  made  of  it  are 
practically  unbreakable.  It  Is  al- 
most impossible  to  strip  yio-lyh- 
den-um  Steel  gears.  It  makes  axles 
tough  enough  to  surmount  any  de- 
mand of  service.  Every  part  of  a 
car  is  made  better  and  longer 
lived  by  the  use  of  this  super-steel. 

i^nd  the  light  weight  construc- 
tion thus  made  possible,  enables 
you  to  get  the  greatest  mileage 
from  gasoline  and  tires.  Ivio-lyb- 
den-um  Steel  has  brought  econ- 
omy in  initial  cost,  economy  in 
operation  and  enhanced  the  re- 
sale value  of  automobiles. 
When  you  buy  a  car,  truck,  or 
tractor,  be  sure  it  is  made  of 
iMo-/jZ?-den-um  Steel. 


CLIMAX  MOLYBDENUM  COMPANY,  61  Broadwa)-,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

AssociATLD  WITH  THE  AMERICAN  METAL  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

Climax  Molybdenum  Company  is  the  Largest  Producer  of  Molybdenum  in  the  IVorld 


Mo-lyb-dea-um  Sieel 


The  American  SuperSteel 
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THERE  would  be  fewer  widowers  in  this 
world  if  more  wives  were  provided  with 
"Universal"  Home  Helps. 
Drudgery  and  home  happiness  never  dwell 
under  the  same  roof.  The  woman  who 
lives  long  and  keeps  young  isn't  enslaved 
by  monotonous,  heart-sickening  drudgery. 
By  use  of  "Universal"  Electric  Home  Needs 
she  banishes  the  torments  and  despairs  of 
housework  and  lives  to  enjoy  life. 

"Universal"  help  is  instantaneous,  tireless, 
limitless.  It  is  always  bigger  than  the  work 
to  be  done.  It  is  collective,  far-reaching 
help  that  makes  short  work  of  all  work  in 
every  department  of  the  honie. 

Over  one  million  women  are  doing  system- 
atic, progressively  efficient  housekeeping 
in  "Universalized  Homes."  Let  your  old 
working  equipment  give  way  to  its  betters 
— "Universal"  Electric  Home  Needs.  They 
are  reasonable  in  price.  Their  service  is 
beyond  price — in  time  and  labor  saving. 

Sold  by  Hardware,  Housefurnishing,  Department 
and  Electrical  Scores. 

LANDERS,  FRARY  &  CLARK 
New  Britain,  Conn. 
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THE  TACTLESS  TEUTON   ON 
A  LONDON   VISIT 

"  AFTER  all,  the  blighters  is  'umaa 
-^~*-  beings,"  said  an  efficient  cockney 
waiter  of  the  Germans  at  the  time  of  the 
recent  German  delegation's  visit  to  London. 
The  war  was  over,  and  the  cockney  had 
put  away  his  hate  and  anger  with  his 
ribbons  and  medals.  Yet  a  few  years  ago 
he  and  some  millions  of  other  Englishmen 
were  trying  to  put  the  Huns  permanently 
out  of  business,  and  tliey  went  about  the 
work  with  a  deadlj'  insistency  that  both 
shocked  and  surprized  the  Germans.  But 
the  business  of  war  done,  and  the  German 
pushed  back  across  the  Rhine,  the  cockney 
and  his  fellows  returned  to  "Blighty,"  and 
took  up  the  business  of  peace  where  they 
left  off  in  1914.  The  plain  truth,  by  and 
large,  says  Harold  E.  Scarborough  in  the 
New  York  Tribune,  is  that  the  English- 
man does  not  hate,  and  this  character- 
istic is  entirely  beyond  the  German 
capacity  to  understand.  The  German 
strafing  and  "Hymn  of  Hate"  left  the 
Englishman  somewhat  puzzled,  and  now 
that  he  is  home  again  he  has  reverted  to  the 
legacy  of  his  race — "the  immense  con- 
sciousness of  his  insular  superiority." 
Sometimes,  Avhen  the  Teutons  seem  over- 
bold and  a  little  boastful,  the  cockney 
will  wonder  audibly,  "'o  won  the  bloomin' 
wai',  anyhow?"  He  doesn't  love  the 
German;  he  doesn't  particularly  hate  him 
— he  simply  doesn't  care  about  the  German, 
one  way  or  the  other,  ^^\\i  the  German  is 
still  a  German,  with  the  same  lack  of 
understanding,  the  same  ignorance  of 
psychology  which  plunged  him  into  war 
nearly  seven  years  ago.  He  hasn't  profited 
by  e.xperience,  says  this  wTiter — 

Else  he  certainly  would  not  have  sent  to 
London  to  discuss  the  reparations  problem 
the  body  of  men  who  did  come. 

Picture  the  Teuton  opportunity:  En- 
glish diplomatic  circles  decidedly  annoj^ed 
over  the  complete  victory  of  French 
tactics  in  the  Paris  Reparations  Agreement, 
and  again  in  the  revision  of  the  Treaty  of 
Sevres;  English  business  men  and  English 
labor  anxious  to  reestablish  trade  with 
Germany;  English  public  opinion  only 
mildly  interested  by  the  shrieks  of  the 
yellow  press  that  Germany  must  be  made 
to  pay  to  the  uttermost  farthing! 

And  then^  picture  the  manner  in  which 
the  German  Government  met  the  oppor- 
tunity: First,  with  a  refusal  to  assume  any 
responsibility  for  the  war;  secondly,  with 
the  dispatch  of  a  delegation  headed  by 
such  a  man  as  Dr.  von  Simons,  the  Foreign 
Minister,  and  containing  such  personalities 
as  General  von  Seckt;  thirdly-,,  with  the 
advancement  of  proposals  which  any 
AUied  statesman,  accepting,  would  sign  his 
political  death-warrant ! 

There  is  little .  wonder  that  Lloyd 
George,  obviously  against  his  inclination, 
finally  decided  to  agree  to  the  application 
of  the  Paris  sanctions.  Had  the  Germans' 
final  proposal  been  advanced  at  first — but 
it  wasn't.  And  so  armies  are  again  nuirch- 
ing  in  western  Europe. 
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Dr.  vou  Simons  was  totally  unlittod  for 
the  leadership  of  the  German  mission. 
Transparently  honest,  he  nevertheless  is 
the  possessor  of  an  unfortunate  person- 
ality Avhich  actually  creates  an  impression 
of  furtiveness  and  we^akness.  He  is  a 
man  of  moderate  stature,  with  mediocre 
features  and  a  mild  little  blond  mustache. 
He  is  aV)solutely  without  i)ersonal  majiJiet- 
ism.  without  skill  in  debate — in  short,  a 
nonentity.  What  possible  chance  had 
Buch  a  man  against  the  veteran  Briand, 
against  the  wonderfully  astute  Lloyd 
George? 

Simons  gave  no  impression  of  a1>ility, 
of  a  desire  to  get  things  done.  "Well, 
if  this  is  the  sort  of  man  Germany  has  sent 
us" — about  sums  up  the  opinions  of  the 
Allied  leaders,  and  once  or  twice  they  came 
I>erilously  close  to  expressing  it. 

But  this  was  not  enough.  To  the  timid 
von  Simons  Berlin  added  the  Junker,  von 
Seckt.  Vou  Seckt  looks  more  like  a 
German  ofiBcer  than  any  German  has  any 
right  to  look.  He  is  .stocky  and  bull- 
necked;  his  hair  is  closely  dipt;  his  face 
is  stony  and  impassive;  his  monocle  is 
arrogance  itself.  To  see  hini  stalking 
around  the  corridors  of  the  Sa^■oy  in  field- 
gray  uniform  or  striding  into  St.  James's 
Palace  with  his  sword  clanking  against  his 
boots  was  to  plunge  back  into  the  days 
when  all  Germans  Avere  Huns.  Kven  the 
mildest  of  mortals  would  feel  annoyed  by 
the  very  insolence  of  the  num.  He  was 
typical  of  the  ''  ]\'eltniacht"  spirit  at  its 
worst. 

The  third  tmfortunate  German  selec- 
tion was  Dr.  Dreschler,  Avho  had  charge 
of  the  German  publicity.  Dreschler,  to 
be  sure,  was  much  more  able  than  the 
other  two.  He  had  had  experience  at 
Oxford  and  at  Harvard,  but  he  had  for- 
gotten much  of  his  English,  and  also 
had  forgotten  that  the  best  Avay  to  deal 
with  journalists  is  seldom  to  antagonize 
them. 

When  the  German  ease  was  going  badly 
— and  it  was  going  that  way  most  of  the 
time — he  became  curt  and  uncommunica- 
tive. !More  than  one  correspondent  pre- 
ferred to  get  the  German  view-point 
from  a  secretary  of  the  London  Embassy, 
whose  English  was  flawless,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  that  it  contained  more 
than  the  ordinary-  quota  of  Oxford  slang, 
and  who  was  courtesy  personified. 

But  there  were  others  of  the  delegation 
who  seemed  better  able  to  size  up  the 
situation,  and  who  were  evidently  anxious 
for  a  settlement.  Unfortunatelj%  they 
could  do  nothing  but  sit  by  and  watch 
affairs  go  from  bad  to  worse.  They  could 
speak  French  and  Engli-sh  well,  and, 
given  the  opportunity,  might  have  brought 
about  some  agreement.  Three  of  these 
men  sat  opposite  the  Tribune  correspon- 
dent one  night  at  Simpson's,  the  restau- 
rant which  is  run  in  connection  with  the 
Savoy  Hotel.  The  wTiter  describes  what 
he  saw: 

Now  the  Savoy  grill  is  pdte  de  foie  gras 
and  truffles,  while  Simpson's  is  roast 
beef  and  musty  ale,  and  the  Germans  Avere 
not  long  in  deciding  that  during  their 
limited  stay  in  London  it  were  better  to 
assimilate  as  much  good,  stodgv'  food  as 
possible,  rather  than  to  indulge  in  French 
delicacies. 

The  three  were  in  faultless  dinner- 
jackets.  They  were  careful  to  avoid 
giving  offense  by  speaking  German,  but 
stuck  to  English  even  in  casual  remarks 
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Beautiful  Lawns  Are  Always 
Well  Rolled 


THE  leading  aulhorilicson  lawn  care 
agree  that,  plenty  of  rolling  is  of 
vital  importance  to  any  w«^ll  kept 
lawu.  In  the  early  spring,  rolling  is 
especially  important  because  the  sod 
sliould  be  well  packed  down  to  protect 
the  roots  of  the  grass. 

It  is  also  ad\isable  to  roll  the  sod  exery 
time  the  grass  is  cut.  This  keeps  llie 
sod  smooth  and  lirm  and  discourages 
the  invasion  of  aitts,  worms,  grul)s, 
moles  and  other  lawn  pests. 

As  a  consequence,  many  people  who 
procure  an  Ideal  Power  Lawn  Mower 
primarily  for  cutting  their  grass,  find 
that  the  rolUng  feature  is  equally  im- 
portant, and  practically  doubles  the 
usefulness  of  the  machine. 

P'or  the  Ideal  is  a  power  moiver  and 
power  roller  in  one.  Besides  doing  as 
much  and  better  work  than  five  men 
with  hand  mowers  it  keeps  the  sod  well 
rolled  at  all  times.  When  us'ed  for 
rolling  only,  the  cutting  unit  is  lifted 


from  the  grouiul  by  means  of  a  con- 
venient and  easily  operated  lever. 

Ideal  Power  Lawn  Mowers  are  usetl 
on  private  estates  municipal  parks, 
cemeteries,  golf  courses,  collogogrounds. 
ball  parks,  school  grounds,  hospital 
gromids.  etc.  Here  are  just  a  few- 
names  from  the  thousands  of  Ideal 
users:  Geo.  Ostrander,  Saratoga 
•Springs,  N.  Y.;  Mt.  St.  Agnes  College. 
Mt.  Washington,  Md.;  Marian  Golf 
Club,  Marian,  Mass.;  Parks  Dep't. 
London,  Ont, ;  Harry  G.  Fisk,  Spring- 
Held,  Mass.;  City  and  County  of  Den- 
ver, Denver,  Colo. 

With  riding  trailer  the  Ideal  makes  tlie 
most  practical  and  economical  ludiug 
power  mower  possible  to  procure. 
Furnished  either  with  or  without  riding 
trailer. 

Special  cutting  unit  for  putting  greens 
can  be  furnished  for  golf  course  woi-k. 
Any  of  our  dealers  will  gladly  demon- 
strate the  Ideal  for  you.  Special 
illustrated  catalog  upon  request. 


IDEAL    POWER    LAWN  MOWER  COMPANY 


420    Kalamazoo  St. 


R.   E.  OLDS.  Chairman 


CHICA(;0,  ILL., 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.. 
HOSTON.  MASS., 
PHILADELPHIA    PA.. 
Los  AN(Jt;LES.  CAL.. 
PORTLAND.  ORE., 


Sn.T  S.  Dearborn  St. 

270  West  St. 

52  N.  Market  SI. 

7(»  Arch  St. 

222  N.  Los  AnKeles  St. 

55  N.  Front  St, 


NEW  ORLEANS.  LA.. 
PITTSBURGH.   PA., 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 
I)EN\  ER.  COLO.. 
.ST.  LOUIS,  MO., 
TORONTO,  CANADA, 


Lansing,    Mich, 

i:W  Catnii  St. 

108  We.st  Parkway 

1500  Lakeside  Ave. 

18th  and  Wa^ec  Sts. 

412-114  N.  4th  St. 

17  Teroperence  St. 


IDEAL   POA\ER  LAWN    MOWER, 
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IDEALS 


The  image  of  a  great  accomplishment 
presses  against  the  consciousness  of  every 
man.  It  is  the  vision  of  his  one  supreme 
ideal;  the  sun  of  his  desire.  Time  may 
dwarf,  warp  or  devitalize  this  ideal;  or 
faith  may  carry  it  to  a  glorious  reality. 

From  the  pyramids  to  the  modern  in- 
dustrial organization,  men  have  set  up 
monuments  to  their  ideals;  and  the  value 
of  these  ideals  to  humanity  is  the  meas- 
ure of  the  greatness  of  those  who  have 
erected  them. 

The  man  who  becomes  a  master  in 
industry  sees  his  ideal  in  ever-enlarging 
proportions.  He  sees  increase  in  workers, 
expansion  in  buildings,  widening  of  dis- 
tribution; and  an  extending  position  in  a 
consuming  nation,  through  service  pro- 
claimed   and    explained   by    advertising. 


The  new  ideals  arising  in  industry  owe 
much  to  advertising.  There  has  entered 
our  business  life  a  desire  to  win  through 
merit  rather  than  through  artificial  ad- 
vantage. Advertising  has  been  a  pow^er- 
ful  motive  force  in  this  advancement. 

Advertising  has  delivered  no  small' 
benefit  to  both  producer  and  consumer  in 
developing  an  appreciative  market.  It  has 
shown  its  strength  in  raising  the  quality  of 
products  and  in  stabilizing  and  expanding 
production. 

The  highest  ideal  and  surest  reward  are 
gained  through  service.  Advertising  has 
made  Public  Opinion  industry's  court  of 
last  appeal.  For  advertising  tests  as  well 
as  heralds  service. 

Because  advertising  has  ideals  of  its  own 
it  requires  ideals  of  those  whom  it  serves. 


N.  W.  A  YER  &  SON,  advertising  headquarters 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON         PHILADELPHIA         CLEVELAND  CHICAGO 
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among  themselves.  In  fact,  it  was  the  per- 
fection of  their  Enirlish  tliat  made  one 
suspect   that   tliey  must  be  forei{in»'rs. 

They  ate  rapidly  and  unobtrusively: 
and  it  was  only  their  ignorance  of  cer- 
tain small  points  oT  detail  (for  instance. 
that  it  is  the  custom  to  hand  threepence 
to  the  venerable  waiters  who  carve  on»''s 
meat  from  huge  joints,  on  wheeled  tables'! 
that  woidd  cause  one  to  notice  them 
beyond  the  usual  run  of  pt^ople  who  sit 
opposite  one  in  restaurants. 

When  they  Avere  gone,  aftt'r  ha\ing 
passed  a  few  courteous  remarks  with  the 
journalist  about  the  excellence  of  the  fare, 
and  after  having  bowed  ceremoniously 
as  they  arose,  the  waiter  was  called  and 
asked  if  the  departing  guests  weren't 
Germans.  It  was  then  that  he  made  the 
remark  quott>d  at  the  »)pening  of  this  art  icle, 
and  further  indicated  that  the  Germans 
were  quite  decent   chaps. 

But  in  room  231  of  the  Savoy,  which 
bore  the  label  "  Presscbiiro"  on  its  door, 
one  heard  orders  given  and  heels  clicked 
and  gutturals  rasped.  No  matter  whether 
one  felt  that  the  indemnity  demanded  by 
the  Allies  was  so  large  as  to  be  manifestly 
impossible  of  collection  or  not;  no  matter 
what  view  one  took  of  the  practical  wisdom 
of  the  "sanctions"  or  of  Allied  procedure 
generally,  one  could  not  help  recalling  the 
war-born  conviction  that  the  Germans 
had  more  psychologists  and  knew  less 
psychology  than  any  other  nation  on 
earth.  

THE  POLICEWOMEN   OF  INDIAN- 
APOLIS AND  THEIR   NEW 
METHODS 

INDIANAPOLIS  has  the  largest  depart- 
ment of  policewomen  in  the  world,  and 
their  success  in  handling  crime  has  lately 
turned  the  steps  of  numerous  public-safety 
officials  to  the  Indiana  city  w^here  they 
operate  to  see  how  they  do  it.  There 
seems  to  be  one  outstanding  difference  be- 
tween this  "feministic"  police  organization 
and  most  others.  Capt.  Clara  Burnside, 
supervisor  of  policewomen,  and  her  twenty- 
three  assistants,  make  it  a  special  point  to 
avoid  arrests.  Jail  sentences  and  a  large 
record  of  convictions,  the  standard  upon 
which  the  efficiency  of  most  police  organi- 
zations is  based,  ^re  not  considered  impor- 
tant. They  handle  most  offenders  "in  a 
little  court  of  their  own,"  we  are  told. 
William  Herschell,  writing  in  the  Indian- 
apolis Nev:s,  gives  some  details  of  the  work 
and  organization  of  the  imit: 

The  Indianapolis  department  of  police- 
women, organized  in  June,  1918,  with 
eleven  members,  now  has  a  roster  of  twenty- 
three  women  with  women  in  command. 
Washington  has  the  next  largest  separate 
department,  with  twenty-one  members. 
Seattle  has  a-  force  of  seven  women,  and 
Detroit  now  has  a  department  undergoing 
organization.  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
St.  Louis  have  women  attached  to  their 
"finest,"  but  not  as  separate  units. 

The  Indianapolis  Board  of  PuV)lic  Safety 
recently  promoted  ^liss  Clara  Burnside, 
supervisor  of  policewomen,  to  the  rank  of 
captain,  a  recognition  of  service  that  has  at- 
tracted national  attention.  ISIarj-  Egan  has 
been  named  sergeant  of  the  department. 


Tile  I'.VJO  re|)orl  of  Ihe  depart  uuiit  of 
jKiliccwonien  showed  conchisi\c  i)r(K)f  of  the 
great  public  \  alue  of  the  ])oli<t'\v<)meu's  de- 
partment. The  report  drew  from  the 
Board  of  Safety  the  following  api>reciation: 

"We  consider  the  department  of  police- 
women one  of  the  niost  elYectixe  and  effi- 
cient arms  of  the  police  organization  in 
Indianapolis.  We  have  endeaAored  to 
place  the  depart iiu>nt  on  a  substantial  foot- 
ing and,  under  the  direction  of  JMiss  r.urn- 
side,  it  has  shown  itself  capable  of  great 
work.  It  is  a  credit  to  the  city  and  we 
hope  to  see  it  enlarged  to  meet  every  need. 
The  work  of  the  department  is  not  gener- 
ally appreciated,  and  it  will  not  be,  because 
of  th(>  necessity  for  secret  operation.  The 
public  never  hears  of  hundreds  of  cases 
silently  but  effectively  handled  without 
arrests.  And  this  department  must,  by 
all  means,  be  kept  from  the  influence  and 
dangers  of  polities,  if  it  is  to  be  a  success. 

The  building  up  of  the  department  of 
policewomen  of  Indianapolis  is  credited, 
without  stint,  to  the  efficiency  of  Miss 
Burnside.  It  was  organized  early  in  the 
present  city  administration,  and  the  Board 
of  Public  Safety  reposed  full  confidence' in 
Miss  Burnside  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
project.  ^liss  Burnside,  for  years  an  effi- 
cient attache  of  the  juvenile  court,  had 
gained  the  confidence  and  respect  of  every 
man  in  the  police  department.  One  thinks 
of  a  police  officer  as  ha\ing  to  possess  a 
sturdy  physique.  Miss  Burnside  defies 
that  tradition,  because  she  easily  could 
Avalk  under  the  outstretched  arm  of  the 
average  policeman.  But  what  she  lack? 
in  physique  she  easily  overbalances  in 
energy.  Hours  on  duty  are  not  her  prob- 
lem. She  constantly  is  on  the  job,  striving 
to  right  some  domestic  ship  that  threatens 
to  go  on  the  rocks,  or  seeking,  with  the  aid 
of  her  loyal  force  of  policewomen,  to  make 
some  erring  girl  take  the  lietter  ])ath. 

One  of  Miss  Burnside's  greatest  difficul- 
ties was  that  of  obtaining  the  cooperation 
of  all  the  law^-enforcing  agencies.  Many 
of  the  men  looked  on  the  policewoman  idea 
as  just  another  fad,  just  another  agency  for 
the  reckless  squandering  of  the  taxpayers' 
good  money.  That  attitude  has  been  re- 
versed. Every  unit  of  the  police  depart- 
ment, the  courts,  the  social  betterment  so- 
cieties, and  civic  organizations,  has  voiced 
complete  approval  of  the  new  system  of 
handling  the  intimate  affairs  of  women  and 
girls  who  have  made  human  mistakes. 

The  policewomen  of  Indianapolis  do  not 
wear  uniforms.  Instead  thej'  ga  (*lad  as 
they  would  go  to  market  or  to  the  shops — 
just  the  real  women  with  "  human-bein'ism  " 
stamped  on  their  souls.  They  are,  in  effect, 
detectives  or  "plain-clothes  men."  If  they 
wore  uniforms  they  could  easily  be  detected 
liy  shoplifters  and  other  violators  of  law. 
As  it  is  they  go  into  the  stores,  mingle  with 
the  crowds,  and,  because  of  their  every-day 
appearance,  are  not  detected  at  their  work. 

There  is  a  tremendous  interest  in  the 
work  shown  by  all  the  members  of  the 
department.  This  is  one  of  the  essentials 
of  its  success.  The  women  believe  in  their 
work  and  are  thoroughly  alive  to  its  aims. 
The  result  is  a  hard-w^orking,  conscientious 
force  of  capable  Avomen  embarking  in  a  new 
field,  but  accomplishing  every  result  pre- 
dicted for  the  department.  They  are 
proud  of  the  fact  that  they  are  members 
of  the  largest  department  of  policewomen  in 
the  world.  They  command  respect  Avher- 
ever  they  go,  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
personality  and  from  their  high  efficiency. 

The  annual  report  of  the  department, 
made  by  Captain  Burnside,  shoAvs  some 
interesting  facts,  says  the  Avriter: 


3rown  moved  to 
San  Dim,  CMomia 

— he  didn't  intend  to  bother 
about  business.  He  and  Mrs. 
Brown  were  just  going  to 
play  around. 

They've  been  "playing 
around"  ever  since,  because 
you  can't  help  it  in  those 
days  of  sunshine  by  the  blue 
Pacific,  with  motoring,  golf, 
polo,  sea-bathing,  fishing, 
hunting  and  all  the  social 
enjoyments  of  90,000  hos- 
pitable residents. 

Yet,  quietly  and  gradually 
Brown's  name  became  con- 
nected with  the  city's  com- 
mercial life.  His  sons  estab- 
lished themselves  in  leading 
enterprises.  The  real  name 
of  the  Brown  family  is  today 
inscribed  on  many  director- 
ates, and  means  much. 

Within  theyear,  thousands 
of  practical  men  have  learned 
that  life  in  San  Diego  offers, 
to  the  man  who  has  won  a 
competence,  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  his  happiness  and 
that  of  his  family. 

The  ideal  city  for  your 
permanent  home  is 

5anDW 

LAiirornia 


Ttirough  Pullman  service 
is  operated  between  San  Di- 
ego and  Chicago  over  ttie  new 
San  Diego  and  Arizona  Rail- 
way, in  connection  with  the 
Rock  Island  and  Southern 
Pacific  '  Golden  State  Lim- 
ited." A  delightful,  mild  cli- 
mate trip  through  Imperii:  I 
,  Valley&magnificent scenery. 


This  booklet  tells  more 
about  it.  Sign  the  cou- 
pon and  get  it  free  by  re- 
turn mail. 


SAN    DIEGO-CALIFORNIA    CLUB, 
300  Spreckels  BuiLling,  San  Diego,  California. 

Genrtemen:  Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  about  San 
Diego,  California. 


N'ame_ 


Address- 
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WHAT  ivunldn't  you  give  for 
a  really  satisfactory  athletic 
union  suit!  One  dollar  is  all  you 
need  giv^e.  That's  the  price  of  the 
famous  Topkis  Men's  Athletic 
Union  Suit. 

It's  the  union  suit  that  brought  your  dollar  back  to  par. 
Comfort?  Why,  man,  Topkis  lets  you  forget  you  have 
underwear  on!  Fit?  It  sure  does!  Roomy,  easy — never  a 
hint  of  skimpiness  anywhere. 

In  your  most  active  hours  of  work  or  sport,  as  well  as 
your  moments  of  rest,  Topkis  gives  your  body  full  freedom. 
Seat  opens  easily.  Drawer  legs  don't  creep  up. 

Pre-shrunk  nainsook;  full  size  guaranteed;  carefully 
tailored,  stitch  upon  stitch.  Ask  your  dealer  for  TOPKIS. 
Look  for  the  name. 

Men's  Athletic  Union  Suits  $1.00 

Men's  Shirts,  75c;                  Drawers  75c 
Boys'  Union,  Girls'  Bloomer  Union, 

and  Children's  Waist  Union  Suits,  75c 

Write  us  for  illustrated  booklet 

TOPKIS    BROTHERS    COMPANY 

Wilmington,  Delaware 
General  Sales  Offices :   3  50  Broadway,  New  York  City 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

Continued 


Athlotic 


Underwear 


The  total  number  of  cases  reported  to 
the  department  from  all  sources  was  4,120. 
Of  this  number,  1,857  were  minor  girls 
found  needing  protection  and  assistance; 
211),  or  a  very  small  percentage,  were  taken 
to  the  juvenile  court  for  court  action.  The 
remainder  were  dealt  with  directly  in  the 
department. 

Some  one  once  characterized  Indianap- 
olis as  the  "Port  of  Missing  Women." 
This  was  in  the  days  wiien  notorious  dives, 
formerly  so  prevalent  in  the  citj',  were  in 
full  operation,  and  when  the  police  were 
constantly  besieged  with  reports  of  this 
character.  After  being  in  operation  two 
years  the  policeAvomen  caused  these  re- 
ports to  be  decreased  materially,  and  those 
'missing  were  frequently  easily  found  when 
conscientious  effort,  backed  bj'^  woman's 
instinct,  Avas  applied  to  the  mystery.  The 
number  of  missing  girls  and  women  found 
by  the  department  in  1920  was  1.907.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact  that  seventj'-six  of 
these  were  girls  under  eighteen  years. 
JVIany  of  them  were  from  other  towns  and 
States,  and  in  these  cases  the  families  or 
authorities  were  notified  immediately  that 
missing  relatives  had  been  discovered.  It 
is  easj^  to  imagine  the  good  will  which  un- 
happy fathers  and  mothers  now  hold  to- 
ward the  women's  department.  This  is 
A\  ell  illustrated  by  a  number  of  letters  now 
on  file  in  the  department.  In  some  in- 
stances it  was  necessary  to  take  court  action 
to  obtain  justice,  but  this  was  seldom  true, 
and,  as  is  the  custom  in  the  department, 
most  of  these  cases  were  disposed  of  in  the 
quiet,  unassuming  waj-  typical  of  Captain 
Burnside. 

The  department  deals  not  alone  with 
women.  ISIany  of  those  arrested  and  con- 
victed by  policewomen  in  1920  were  men, 
sixty-three  having  been  charged  Avith  most 
serious  offenses.  In  nearly  every  instance 
these  men  received  long  sentences  in  penal 
institutions. 

The  policewomen  were  responsible  for  the 
apprehension  of  sixty-four  shoplifters  last 
j'ear.  This  is  by  far  the  greatest  number 
of  shoplifters  arrested  in  Indianapolis  in  one 
year,  and  it  was  due  almost  entirely  to  the 
effective  Avork  of  the  Avomen  on  the  floors 
of  department  stores  in  the  holiday  season. 
Of  the  number  arrested  tAveh'e  Avere 
juA'eniles. 

One  interesting  situation  disclosed  by 
these  arrests  is  that  Avomen  normally  of 
good  character  occasionally  Avill  succumb 
to  the  temptation  of  croAvded  counters  and 
croAA'ded  floors  in  department  stores  and 
pick  up  articles  Avhich  do  not  belong  to 
them.  Of  the  sixty-four  apprehended  only 
eight  were  arrested.  The  remainder  Avere 
bi'ought  to  the  office  of  Captain  Burnside, 
and  there  signed  statements  indicating  that 
they  had  stolen  articles  and  Avere  released 
Avithout  court  procedure.  In  nearly  all  of 
these  cases  the  oft'enders  were  neither  hab- 
itual criminals  nor  of  bad  reputation. 
They  had  succumbed  to  temptation.  The 
effectiveness  of  this  work  is  testified  to  by 
the  fact  that  only  two  of  the  -women  picked 
up  by  the  police  have  repeated  their 
offenses. 

The  annual  report  of  the  department 
says  that  "during  the  holiday  season  the 
number  found  shoplifting  Avas  much  smaller 
than  in  1919  and  the  articles  taken  Avere 
for  the  most  part  of  small  value."  The 
writer  comments: 


This  is  real  testimony  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  department,  for  in  previmis  years 
the  loss  to  merchants  in  the  hoiulay  si'asons 
alone  was  estimated  at  sevi-ral  thousand 
dollars. 

The  department,  covers  certain  districts 
in  which  the  most  eftective  work  can  be 
accon>i)lished.  The  district  work  consists 
of  keeping  un<ler  watchful  eye  all  public 
plai'fs  frcciucnted  by  women  and  <!:irls. 
The  work  includes  the  apprehension  of 
girls  and  wonuMi  who  commit  otTenses  ami 
protection  of  those  who  are  in  moral  or 
physical  danger.  In  many  instances  castas 
developing  in  the  districts  are  directly  han- 
dled by  the  otVict>r  assigned  to  that  district. 
If  results  are  not  satisfactory  by  this 
method  the  girl  or  wonuin  is  ordered  to 
police  lieadcjnarters,  where  the  case  is 
studied  thoroughly.  The  girl  or  woman 
is  made  to  see  the  serious  status  of  her 
ease  and,  if  jiossible,  is  helpt>d  to  a  better 
situation.  Home  ami  eni])loyment  condi- 
tions are  carefidly  investigated  in  the  eases 
of  girls  and,  if  jiossible,  attempts  made  to 
better  them.  The  arrest  is  only  a  last 
resort.  The  patrol  work  extends  into  many 
parts  of  the  city.  There  are  two  colored 
officers  in  the  department.  An  imi)roved 
condition  in  the  colored  districts  has  been 
noted  and  frequently  referred  to  by  the 
better  colored  citizenship  in  commending 
the  department.  The  department  is  con- 
stantly in  cooperation  with  the  managers 
and  owners  of  picture-theaters  and  is  in- 
delHed  to  the  indorsers  of  photoplays  for 
valuable  aid.  The  nature  of  the  pictures 
imder  the  supervision  of  these  agencies  has 
constantly  improved  and  comi)laints  of 
unfit  pictures  have  noticeal)ly  lessened. 

The  work  in  the  dance-halTs  has  been 
exceedingly  heavy.  In  the  1920  report  it 
is  pointed  out  that  "the  season  opened 
with  the  introduction  of  several  vulgar 
dances.  Froin  the  managers  of  the  larger 
down-town  dance-halls  we  received  enthu- 
siastic cooperation.  With  others  it  has 
required  constant  supervision  and  persua- 
sion which  have  amounted  to  force.  In 
most  cases  the  problem  has  been  solved. 
With  a  few  we  are  still  working,  but  with 
many  of  the  club  dances  the  improvement 
has  been  slight." 

A  large  amount  of  the  work  of  the  de- 
])artment  is  confined  to  the  parks,  and  from 
several  .sources  the  department  has  received 
reports  indicating  that  conditions  in  the 
parks  in  1920  improved  over  1919.  Atten- 
tion is  called  in  the  1920  report  to  low 
moral  standards  prevailing  in  certain  part  s 
of  the  city,  the  result  of  rebellion  by  minors 
against  parental  discipline.  This  is  a  fea- 
ture of  city  life  with  which  the  police- 
women are  in  closest  touch,  and  their  efforts 
are  getting  results.  Statistics  of  the  de- 
partment show  that  the  work  practically 
doubled  between  1919  and  1920,  altho  only 
three  additional  officers  were  added  to  the 
department. 

Here  is  a  statistical  report  for  1920: 

Total  number  of  cases 4,120 

Number  of  juvenile 1.8.57 

Number  of  adult 2.2(i:{ 

Number  of  arrests 54:} 

Number  taken  care  of  in  the  oflace  .  .  .  74.5 

The  effectiveness  of  the  work^being  done 
by  Captain  Burnside  and  her  department 
is  causing  the  Board  of  Public  Safety  to 
consider   additions   to   the  women's   unit. 

Captain  Burnside  could  tell  many  stories 
of  the  work,  stories  that  carry  a  deep  heart 
interest  and  prove  the  value  of  policewomen. 
Man's  duplicity  figures  in  many  of  the  in- 
cidents and,  of  course,  youth's  straying  foot- 
steps frequently  find  anchorage  at  Captain 
Burnside's  desk,  there  to  be  started  again 
in  ■•  The  Better  Way." 
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A  Scalp  is  known 

by  the  Hair  it  KEEPS 


T"\ON'T  blame  your  scalp  if  your  hair  is  beginning 
to  take  French  leave.     Perhaps  it  is  not  getting 
the  care  and  attention  it  deserves.    Tou  know  best 
about  that. 

But  this  for  your  comfort.  A  very  little  attention,  if 
it  be  but  rightly  directed  and  conscientiously  carried 
out,  will  go  far  to  renew  your  scalp's  waning  interest 
in  its  own  special  job  of  sustaining  healthy,  young- 
looking  hair. 

In  fact,  about  all  the  attention  any  normal  scalp 
really  needs  is  Packer's  Tar  Soap  plus  ten  willing 
fingers,  according  to  directions. 

Even  your  first  shampoo  with  I  .icker's  will  do  more 
than  healthtully  cleanse  your  scalp.  A  decided  sen- 
sation of  glowing  refreshment  will  be  apparent.  The 
hair,  too,  will  be  softer.     Its  vitality  will  be  higher. 

And  the  best  of  it  is,  these  welcome  results  will  be 
increasingly  emphasized  and  confirmed  as  the  practice 
of  shampooing  with  Packer's  Tar  Soap  becomes  a 
settled  habit. 

The  "PACKER"  MANUAL  {free) 

A  wcaltli  ot  practical  inturniation  is  presented  in  our  Manual  "How  to 
Care  tor  the  Hair  and  Scalp."  This  .Manual,  now  in  its  fifth  large 
edition,  reflects  current  medical  opinion  and  sums  up  n  hat  the  makers 
of  Packer's  Tar  Soap  have  learned  about  hair  health  during  almost  half 
a  century.    A  copy  of  the  Manual  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 

Send  for  these   ''VXCKEW'  samples 
10  cents  each 

Half-cake  of  PACKER'S  TAR  SOAP,  good  for  several 
reheshing  shampoos  —  lo  cents.  Your  druggist  lias  tlie  full- 
size  cake. 

Liberal  sample  bottle   of  PACKER'S    LIOUID   TAR    SOAP, 

delicately  perfumed  and  delightfully  cleansing — lo  cents.    Your 
druggist  has  the  full-size  6-oz.  bottle. 

Liberal  sample  bottle  of  PACKER'S  CHARM,  a  skin  lotion  of 
peculiar  efficacy — lo  cents.  Sold  in  one  convenient  size,  by 
most  druggists. 


PACKER'S   TAR   SOAP 

Cake  or  Liouirl 


THK    PACKER    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 

Dept.  84D,  1  20  \\'est  32nd  Stres:  New  York  City 
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"THEY  USED  TO   CALL  IT  THE  FRONT" 


B 


*■ '  ---^  RING  ME  BACK  A  PICTURE  of  my  favorite  shell, 
hole."  That  was  the  commission  which,  varied  in 
small  particulars,  George  F.  Kearney  carried  with 
him  from  many  of  his  friends  of  the  A.  E.  F.  on  his  recent  visit 
to  the  old  American  battle-Unes  in  France.  He  was  given  a 
diagram  showing  just  how  to  reach  one  shell-hole  of  particu- 
larly grateful  memory.  From  Soissons,  his  friend  explained,  he 
Avas  to  take  the  Chaudun  road  to  Croix-de-Fer.  A  little  to  the 
left,  he  would  see  some  dugouts.  Beyond,  as  he  writes  in  The 
American  Legion  Weekly: 

I  would  get  into  trenches  (he  warned  me  to  be  careful  of  the 
barbed  ■«dre'),  and  then  I  would  see  a  sign  marked  "Broadway 
and  Fifth  Avenoo."  Fifty  paces  farther  along,  the  diagram  said, 
I  would  see  a  big  shell-hole  that  had  ripped  up  a  trench.  That 
was  it.  -^  ;     ;;„ 

"Oh/you'U  know  it  all  riglit,"''he  chuckled.  "It  has  as  f#hd 
memories  for  me  as  dad's  old  farm.  I  stumbled  into  it,  face 
downward,  just  as  a  bullet  whizzed  tlirough  the  ether  I  had  just 
vacated.  I  curled  up  in  it  that  night,  and  had  my  tirst  sleep 
in  six  days.  It  was  there,  rereading  my  letters  from  the  wife, 
that  I  got  her  hint  about  the  coming  of  the  kid.  I'll  tell  the 
world  it'&  my  pet  shell-hole!" 

The  news  that  went  back  to  that  trusting  ex-soldier,  "nearly 
broke  his  heart,"  says  the  writer  investigator,  and  "if  there  are 
any  other  alumni  of  the  A.  E.  F.  mth  pet  shell-holes,"  his  advice 
is,  "keep  away  from  your  old  battle-fields  in  France,  if  you  want 
to  preserve  your  fond  memory."  Nevertheless,  as  his  further 
accounts  of  conditions  in  Soissons,  Chateau-Thierry,  and  the 
Marne  country  show,  the  glory  and  suffering  of  the  old  days  have 
left  a  mark  that  wiU  endure  for  a  long  time.  As  for  the  battle- 
fields in  the  farming  countrj^  however — 

Those  wire-tangled,  gas-charred  areas  over  which  you  looked 
toward  the  Boche  line;  those  places  that  the  folk  back  home  are 
always  calling  No  Man's  Land — they're  gone! 

Old  Dame  Nature  abhors  war  as  much  as  we  do.  When  the 
troops  left  the  battle-fields  she  covered  them  over  with  stubble, 
poppies,  and  weeds.  Then  back  came  the  French  peasant. 
Grim  and  arduous  toil  lay  ahead  of  him.  But  hunger  is  a  re- 
lentless taskmaster;  two  years  have  passed,  and  now  the  old 
battle-fields  are  harAest-lands  once  more.  Only  in  rare  spots, 
beyond  recovery,  does  one  see  hints  of  the  passing  horror  of  the 
countryside. 

It  all  goes  to  prove  that  the  beauty  of  north(-rn  France  is 
something  that  even  war  can  not  destroy.  The  hills  and  vallej's 
around  Soissons  will  soon  be  dotted  with  hay-ricks  shaped  like 
windmills  and  almost  as  tall.  In  the  green  lands  of  the  valleys 
sheep  will  soon  be  grazing. 

Faithful  to  my  instructions,  I  located  my  friend's  sacred  spot 
of  memory.  The  diagram  led  me  across  a . well-plowed  field. 
I  was  in  danger  of  no  barbed  Avire.  The  sign  "BroadAvay  and 
Fifth  Avenoo"  was  no  more — some  ardent  souvenir-hunter  can 
tell  why.  There  were  no  trenches,  and  certainly  no  shell-hole. 
Far  off  in  one  corner  of  the  little  field  Avas  a  peasant  behind  a 
plow  and  two  oxen. 

When  he  reached  me  he  stopt  his  plow  and  we  fell  to  talking  of 
old  days.  Yes,  he  had  heard  that  the  Americans  had  a  hard  fight 
of  it  on  the  site  of  his  farm.  It  took  him  six  months'  hard  work 
before  he  dared  plant  the  seeds  that  the  jMinistry  of  Agriculture 
had  giAen  him.  No,  he  rarely  brings  himself  to  think  about  Avhat 
happened  on  his  farm  in  those  horrible  war-days,  for,  after  all, 
the  Avar  is  oA^er,  and  there  is  so  much  to  do.  Anyway,  crops  AA^ere 
never  better,  for  the  land  has  had  a  six  months'  rest,  and  the  soil 
.  .  .  well,  you  see,  the  soil  had  been  Avell  fertilized  with  blood. 

He  kicks  the  brown  earth  AAith  his  shoe,  reaches  down  to  dig 
out  a  bit  of  bone  Avhich  he  hands  you  with  a  heaA^y  smile.  Then 
he  picks  up  a  scrap  of  broken  shell  and  complains  bitterly  that 
there  are  not  enough  of  these  small  pieces  to  sell  to  the  u-on- 
dealer,  particularly  in  these  times  Avhen  tobacco  is  so  dear.  Then 
the  GoA'ernment — Mon  Dien,  quel  (jourerneinent! — made  him 
turn  oA'er  to  it  the  barbed  Avire  he  had  reraoA  ed  from  his  field. 
It  woiuld  have  brought  easily  a  thousand  francs. 

We  parted  the  best  of  friends,  he  loud  in  his  praise  of  the 
Americans  and  the  cigarets  I  gave  him.  I  laughed  to  myself 
as  I  hoofed  it  across  my  friend's  old  battle-field,  but  the  laughter 
caught  in  my  throat  when  I  thought  of  the  ghastly  sights  he 
had  once  A\dtnessed  in  that  well-plowed  field. 

As  I  reached  the  road  I  turned  and  looked  after  my  French 
peasant  friend.  He  had  completed  the  furrow.  The  team  turned, 
I  heard  him  cry  to  the  oxen,  and  off  they  started  aneAv.   Half-way 


up  the  field  he  stopt.  turned  his  i^Ioav  slightly,  and  then  crossed 
himself.  1  peered,  closer  thro\igh  the  gathering  evening  mists, 
watching  him  as  he  stood  Avith  his  head  bowed  in  prayer.  At  his 
feet  a  cross  marked  the  graA'e  of  an  imknoAvn  French  soldier. 

IMonsieur  and  Madame  le  Baraquet  live  in  the  shadow  of 
Soissons  Cathedral,  Avrites  INIr.  Kearney,  turning  to  another 
once  famous  battle-field.  They  are  A^ery  partial  to  Americans. 
Particularly  ISIadame  le  Baraquet,  a  dear  old  aristocrat  of  the 
old  order,,  confesses  that  she  adores  them,  for,  as  she  explains, 
"*S't  les  Americains  n'etaient  pas  venus,  on  naurait  pu  revenir 
chez  soi!'"  (If  the  Americans  had  not  come,  we  could  not  have 
returned  home.)  And  she  shakes  her  white  curls  in  testimony 
of  her  great  earnestness.     The  Avriter  goes  on: 

Living  amid  their  old  scenes  is  very  difficult  for  the  Le  Bara- 
quets.  If  you  kncAV  Soissons  under  shell-fire,  you  would  wonder 
why,  in  Heaven's  name,  any  one  A^^ould  care  to  come  back  to  this 
toM'n  of  underground  dugouts.  You  will  remember  that  all  the 
houses  around  the  cathedral  Avere  leA'eled  by  the  bombardment. 
Once  upon  a  time  the  home  of  the  Le  Baraquets,  with  its  carved 
rafters  in  the  dining-hall  and  its  oak-paneled  library,  was  a  thing 
of  rare  seA^enteenth-century  beauty.  But  there  is  not  one  stone 
of  it  laid  upon  another  nowadays,  and  the  Le  Baraquets  live  in 
Avhat  was  once  their  Avine-eellar.  JSIonsieur  is  eighty-two. 
IMadame  is  seventA'-six. 

To-day  the  couple  sleep  in  a  bed  which  the  old  gentleman  has 
fashioned  out  of  a  packing-box.  A  decrepit  French  army  stove 
stands  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  Just  beyond.  Monsieur  (in  spite 
of  his  rheumatism)  has  built  a  little  table  against  the  wall. 
Their  cooking  utensils  haA'e  been  picked  up  from  the  debris. 
Their  plates  are  American  issue  mess-kits.  Once  their  table 
was  graced  with  rare  Limoges  china  and  antique  silverware. 
Gone  are  the  ancestral  paintings.  In  their  place  there  are  three 
crude  lithographs,  one  of  ISIarshal  Foch,  one  of  Prince  Bona- 
I)arte,  and  one  of  General  Pershing. 

On  the  opposite  wall  hangs  the  ivory  crucifix  that  Madame 
rescued  from  the  family  chapel  when  the  old  couple  fled  from 
their  home  during  the  bombardment.  On  a  nail  below  hangs 
Madame's  prayer-beads.  These  two  articles  are  the  onlj' 
reminders  of  their  glory  of  a  former  day. 

Yet  when  the\'^  invite  you  into  their  dugout  it  is  with  all  the 
grace  of  prewar  days.  It  is  dingy  doAvn  there.  The  little  room 
i>.  filled  with  smoke  and  the  walls  are  coAered  Avith  mildew  and 
slime.  The  hacking  cough  of  Madame  tells  its  own  pathetic 
tale.  Sitting  in  these  squalid  quarters,  your  mind  wanders 
lack  to  the  days  when  a  great  house  stood  abo\^e  these  ruins. 
You  see  the  Avonderful  tapestries,  the  old  lamps,  the  marble 
statues,  the  liveried  servants,  the  library  rich  in  the  treasures  of  a 
forgotten  age. 

We  fell  to  talking  of  other  times.  "When  I  AA-as  a  lad," 
explained  Monsieur  Le  Baraquet,  "I  have  watched  Empress 
Eugenie,  herself,  ride  up  to  this  house.  ...  I  mean,  of  course, 
our  hou.se  as  it  Avas  .  .  .  in  an  elegant  coach  and  four.  I  have 
Avatehed  her  as  she  stept  out  on  the  carriage-stone  that  you  will 
still  find  in  front  of  our  dugout.  She  Avas  a  gi'eat  friend  of  my 
mother's.  When  I  brought  Madame,  as  my  bride,  to  this  home, 
Eugenie  attended  the  ball  my  father  gave  to  honor  us.  Little 
did  he  knoAv  that  Ave  were  d^'stined  to  be  the  last  cf  our  line.  .  .  . 
Our  son,  Pierre,  died  in  the  first  battle  of  the  Marne " 

Monsieur  turned  suddenly  to  stir  up  the  wood-fire  in  the 
French  army  stove.  Tlie  embers  were  fleecy  white,  growing 
gray.  I  turned  discreetly  to  where  INIadame  sat  on  the  edge  of  the 
packing-box  bed.  Madame  is  deaf,  so  she  had  not  heard  the 
name  of  her  son.  Her  eyes  peered  far  into  the  gloom,  dreaming 
of  the  fair  ladies  of  old  PVance  that  once  had  croAvded  her  salon. 

Siiddenly  her  face  changed  and  her  eyes  sparkled  brightly 
Avith  a  ncAV  fire. 

"The  old  hou'se  knew  many  a  famous  giiest,  PieiTe,  to  be 
sure!"  she  cried.  "But  this  new  home  of  ours,  this  dugout,  it 
has  sheltered  many  a  brave  soldier.  We  haA^e  reason  to  liA'e 
here  in  greater  pride  ...  a  ucaa'  glory  for  the  old!" 

In  A  isiting  the  toAvns  along  the  front,  Mr.  Kearnej'  found  that 
the  indomitable  will  of  the  Le  Baraquets  to  liA^e  on  happily 
in  spite  of  everything  is  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  all  these 
refugees.     He  comments: 

It  is  odd  how  gaiV  these  people  Uac  amid  their  ruins.  A  walk 
up  the  main  street  of  Soissons,  with  the  booths  set  up  for  market- 
day,  is  a  profound  lesson  in  optimism.  There  everybody 
laughs,  if  only  at  the  \nilture  that  sits  framed  in  a  shell-hole 
that  has  pierced  the  toA\'er  of  Soissons  Cathedral.  He  looks 
down,  amazed,  at  the  impromptu  dance  going  on  around  a  blind 
fiddler  in  the  square. 

"You  see,  all  is  still  in  ruins,"  explains    the    cure  standing 
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Electric  Motoi 

Fairbanks  O.K'd 
—Siuick! 

^<TEED  an  electric  motor — in  a  hurry? 
L  N  Want  to  know — before  you  buy — will 
the  motor  be  suitable? 

Fairbanks  O.K.  Service  anticipates  your 
needs  and  wants.  In  each  of  the  Fairbanks 
warehouses,  from  twenty- five  to  two  hun- 
dred motors  are  always  on  call,  in  horse- 
powers from  H  to  50,  in  speeds  and  types 
that  meet  normal  requirements. 

Fairbanks  O.K.  Service  is  not  limited  to 
supplying  you  with  a  motor.  The  transmis- 
sion of  its  power,  the  application  and  require- 
ments that  must  be  met  are  all  considered  by 
Fairbanks  representatives.  These  men  are  not 
merely  solicitors.  They  are  service  men  who 
assist  you  in  obtaining  a  Fairbanks  O.K. 
power  supply  that  fits  your  need  —  at  a 
Fairbanks  O.K.  price. 

Fairbanks  are  distributors  of  the  well-known 
Lincoln  Motors.  These  highly  efficient,  well  built 
motors  —  all  40  degrees  rating  —  are  well  repre- 
sented in  the  stock  of  motors  at  each  Fairbanks 
warehouse. 

Use  Fairbanks  O.K.  Service  when  you  need 
a  motor.  Or  use  it  on  a  power  transmission  or 
similar  problem  —  now. 

THE   FAIRBANKS   COMPANY 

ADMINISTRATIVE  OFHCES  —  NEW  YORK 
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Invest  In  Good  Paint 

HOME,   whether   luxurious    or   most 
humble,  is  /io;/ie.    It  is  our  most  sacred 
institution  and  must  be  protected. 

Night  and  day,  elements  are  working  to  de- 
stroy the  place  that  means  so  much  to  you. 
Sun,  wind,  heat,  cold,  smoke  and  rain  are 
unceasingly  at  work  to  break  through  the  pro- 
tecting armor  of  paint. 

Use  Lucas  Tinted  Gloss  Paint — to  protect  your 
home.  By  protecting  the  surface  you  thus 
save  all.  Lucas  Paints  and  I'^arnishes  are  the 
result  of  72  years  of  hard  earned  experience. 

You  realize  this  the  minute  you  dip  a  brush 
into  a  can  of  Lucas  Paint  and  begin  to  lay  it 
on.  It  spreads  easily — covers  well  —  goes  far  — 
endures. 

Send  for  helpful  folder  No.  33,  Suggestions 
for  Home  Decoration." 


PHILADLLPHIA 

VEW  VORK  PITTSBURGH  CHICAGO         BOSTON  OAKLAND,  CAL. 

ASHEVILLE,  N.  C.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  DENVER.  COLO. 

MOUSTON.  TEXAS        JACKSONVILLE,  FLA.        MEMPHIS,  1  ENN. 

RICHMOND,   VA.  SAVAN.NAU.  GA. 


Purposely  Made  for  Euery  Purpose 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

Continued 


beside  me,  "but  their  spirit  has  not 
crumbled,  for  they  think  never  of  the  past 
but  always  of  the  future.  For  the  present 
— well,  look  for  yourself." 

He  pointed  across  the  plaza  west  from 
the  cathedral.  I  looked  in  time  to  see  a 
V)i]l-poster  pasting  a  sign  at  the  door  of 
a  moving-picture  show  that  has  been 
established  in  the  cellar  of  the  Protestant 
church.  It  showed  Chariot  hurling  a  pie  at 
the  cook. 

"To-morrow-  it  will  be  ISIonsieur 
ArV)uckle,"  explained  the  cure.  "Tragedy 
is  in  our  every-day  lives;  we  must  keep 
laughing  to  live." 

There  is  a  road  leading  out  of  Soissons 
that  eventually  takes  you  across  the 
temporary  bridge  that  connects  Fismettes 
with  Fismes.  Our  car  rumbled  across  the 
V)ridge.  Fismes  was  alive  with  people, 
careless,  happy  folk  in  holiday  garb.  They 
have  patched  up  their  homes,  and  this  day 
each  little  house  yielded  a  happy  family 
that  joined  the  throng  in  the  streets.  The 
children,  partieularh',  were  burning  with 
excitement.  We  followed.  The  crowds, 
moving  in  one  direction,  gi'ew. 

Just  at  the  outskirts  of  Fismes,  village  of 
dreadful  memories,  we  came  upon  a  tra^el- 
ing  circus.  The  tent  had  been  erected  in  a 
field  that  had  once  been  Xo  JSIan's  Land. 
Inside  the  tent  a  band  blared  the  "]SIar- 
seillaise."  Outside  the  barkers  sold  chances 
on  pink  doll-babies.  A  gipsy  Avoman  told 
fortunes,  and  an  ex-poihi  dispensed  ices  to 
eager  customers. 

Chateau-Thierry  has  patched  its  roofs, 
plastered  its  chimneys,  painted  its  shutters, 
and  decided  to  forget  the  war.  At  first, 
says  Mr.  Kearnej^: 

Every  villager  dreamed  of  making  his 
fortune  as  a  tourist  guide.  They  are  all 
back  now  at  their  old  trades.'  It  is  only 
the  good  housewife  who  still  pays  attention 
to  tourists,  and  then  only  to  think  black 
thoughts  of  the  dust  raised  bj'  the  rubber- 
neck automobiles  that  plunge  without  a 
stop  through  the  village  streets. 

Over  the  bridge,  our  famous  bridge,  that 
crosses  the  Marne  come  the  jolting  market- 
carts  filled  with  beets  and  cabbages  grown 
in  the  farmlands  at  the  foot  of  Belleau 
Wood.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  ginimbling 
about  the  temporary  wood  structure  that 
now  spans  the  Marne,  and  the  peasants  tell 
you  that  they  can  not  imagine  why  the 
soldiers  did  not  build  it  Avide  enough  to 
let  two  carts  pass  each  other.  In  the  Cafe 
des  Mariniers  they  talk  no  more  of  the 
war.  Instead  one  hears  onlj'^  the  idle 
gossip  that  the  river-men  have  picked  up. 
Chateau-Thieny  is  no  place  for  the  senti- 
mentalist who  has  imagined  that  this  town 
of  towns  would  live  forever  in  awe  of  its 
memories. 

A  walk  through  the  streets  reveals  few 
marks  of  either  the  German  or  the  Amer- 
ican occupation.  In  a  field  on  the  out- 
skirts stands  the  skeleton  of  a  "tin  lizzie" 
that  once  did  ambulance  service.  On  the 
door-jambs  of  several  houses  one  can  still 
read  the  billeting  officer's  stencils  telling 
how  many  soldiers  each  house  would 
accommodate.  In  one  instance  the  owner 
has  purposely  left  unpainted  a  square 
around  these  sacred  numbers  as  a  delicate 
ti-ibute  to  his  departed  guests. 

But  if  Chateau-Thierry  itself  has  tried 
to  erase  all  signs  of  the  occupation,  the 
Marne   stiU  reveals  its  tale  of  a  ghastly 
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y(>stcrday.  It  was  once  a  sparkliiitr  stream 
flowiiiLf  tliroufili  a  charmintr  vali*  y  tliat  was 
particularly  noted  for  its  Avoodcd  scenery. 
Nowadaj's  the  ^Marno  -wTitlies  through  a 
valley  of  tree  corpses.  Its  waters  are  dis- 
colored and  fold.  Its  siirfaee  is  eovered 
with  a  thick,  oily  scum.  The  stream  flows 
Avith  tnvat  weariness,  ai\il  as  tho  ii\  irreat 
jiain. 

Even  then,  yon  must  look  beneath  the 
murky  Avater  to  apjn-eciate  the  full  horror 
of  the  Marne.  The  story  of  Avhat  this 
river  has  mirrored  in  its  troubled  Avaters  of 
yesterday  is  best  told  by  the  accumtdation 
of  rubbish  that  clutters  the  riv(T-bed. 
There  one  sees  rustt'd  shells  and  broken 
artilleiy  piece?:,  sometimes  old  shoes, 
broken  rifles,  helmets,  for  the  Marne,  as 
tho.se  Avho  fou^tit  there  Avill  testify,  is  a 
continuous  scpulcher  to  the  unknown  dead. 
Yet.  despite  this,  the  oddest  sight  in  a 
trip  through  the  Aallcy  of  the  Marue  is  the 
gipsy  caravan  one  fre(iuently  encounters  on 
the  roads.  The  l)rilTiant  colors  of  their 
wagon-AvheeN.  flashing  in  the  sun,  contrast 
strangely  witli  the  dead  uuderl>rusli  by  tlie 
roadside.  At  first  j'ou  Avoniler  why  these 
people,  who  depend  so  much  on  foraging, 
should  select  these  deA'astat«'d  areas.  Cer- 
tainly the  returned  peasant  has  no  brass 
kettlcAAare  for  them  to  mend,  and  there  is 
little  food  that  the  natiA'cs  can  afl'ord  to 
share  Avith  the  gip.sy  beggars. 

I  finally  was  told  the  reason  for  the 
presence  of  the.se  odd  tourists.  It  seems 
that  the  gipsies  haAC  had  great  difificulty 
in  holding  their  yo\inger  generation  to  the 
old  roA'ing  life.  This  is  ])articulai*ly  true  of 
the  young  men,  who  succuml)  to  the  com- 
forts and  attractions  of  toAvn  ways.  So, 
by  way  of  a  lesson,  the  gipsy  chieftains  are 
taking  their  children  aci-oss  the  battle- 
fields. When  they  reach  a  particularly 
desolate  spot  the  grizzled  leader  points  a 
bony  finger  and  cries: 

■'See!  There  is  the  civilization  tluit 
hires  yon!" 

Theodore  Roosevelt's  last  great  lesson  t(» 
the  American  people  was  his  decision  t<» 
leave  in  France  the  body  of  his  son  Quentin. 
The  graAe  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Tardenois 
country  OA-erlooking  the  Aisne  valley.  It 
is  interesting  to  make  the  pilgrimage  to 
this  spot  and  to  see  the  devotion  of  the 
French  people  to  the  memory  of  the  young 
RA-iator. 

The  graA'e  is  not  far  from  the  Aillage.  It 
is  situated  on  a  hill  in  a  plot  of  ground 
owned  by  the  Aillage  l)lacksmith,  3^Ionsieur 
LefeATe.  Poor  tho  this  man  was  made  by 
the  Avar,  he  has  refused  to  accept  money 
for  his  land,  and  has  been  eager  to  present 
it  either  to  the  RooscA'clt  family  or  to  the 
American  GoAcrnment.  Tavo  other  men. 
Messieurs  Turpin  and  Quenardel,  oAvned 
the  land  necessary  to  build  a  road  to  the 
grave,  which  they  haAC  named  "Avenue 
Quentin  RooseA'elt."  Neither  of  these 
Aillagers  would  accept  compensation,  nor 
AAOuld  the  notary  of  the  little  town  take  a 
fee  Avhen  the  properties  were  turned  ()\-er 
finally  to  the  French  GoA'crnment.  The 
children  of  the  -snllage  keep  fresh  floAvcrs 
on  the  graAe. 

The  graA'e  of  Quentin  RooseA'elt  symbol- 
izes, for  these  simple  people,  the  courage 
of  the  American  youth  who  saA-ed  their 
country  from  the  oppression  of  German 
domination.  Well  do  most  of  these  people 
know  hoAV  France  Avoidd  haA-e  fared  as  a 
German  })roA"ince,  for  many  of  them  were 
sent  into  Germany  to  work  when  their 
town  was  captured.  This  grave  symbolizes 
their  deli\  eranee. 

As  in  the  one  instance  of  this  single  grave, 
so  our  magnificent  American  cemeteries 
typify  to  the  Fi-ench  people  as  a  Avholc  the 


The  Rpd  Gods  are 
tecl^ning  yoviWtsXr 

^recreate  this  year  in  the  greatest  vacationland in  the  World 


You  out-of-door  folks  who  "  'long  'bout 
this  time  o'  year  "  begin  to  feel  the  yearn- 
ing for  a  tent  pegged  beside  a  stream 
and  a  whiff  of  blue  wood-smoke,  the 
swish  of  a  fish  line  and  the  sound  of 
creaking  saddle  leather — "  hit  the  trail  " 
—West! 

Make  1921  the  red-letter  year  of  your 
life's  vacation  calendar!  Our  West  is 
the  world's  greatest  outdoors.  It's 
your  country — get  out  into  it — know 
it — feel  it! 

Ride    down    sun-flooded,    soul-stirring 
canyons;  see  memory-making  nature  pic- 
tures; row  on  rock-rimmed  lakes;  fish  in 
fast   flowing   mountain    streams;    tramp 
down     winding     forest     trails;     loaf    in 
wild  -  flower  -  flooded  valleys; 
stroll    in    the    moonlight — out 
in    "the   great   alone;"    eat   of 
the  fat  of  the  land,  and  sleep 
like  a  babe! 

Such  a  vacation — a  complete 
change  in  your  everyday  life, 
environment  and  climate  — 
getting  back  to  Nature,  tones  The  Natianai  Park  Line 


up  and  overhauls  one,  makes  him  physi- 
cally and  mentally  fit. 

Out  along  the  Burlington  there  are 
scores  of  places  par  exce//ence.  There's 
Colorado — the  state  which  gave  the 
word  vacation  a  new  mieaning;  Rocky 
Mountain  National  -  Estes  Park — a 
veritable  vacation  joyland;  Yellowstone 
— the  wonder  spot  of  America;  Glacier 
Park — holding  out  Utopian  allurements; 
and  the  other  National  Parks — each 
strangelj'  different  from  all  the  others; 
the  "Dude"  Ranch  country  of  Wyoming; 
the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota;  Utah, 
"  The  Promised  Land;"  the  charmed 
land  of  the  Pacific  Northwest;  California, 
with   her   Yosemite  and  Big  Trees. 


Go  one  way,  return  another, 
without  extra  cost;  stay  as 
long  as  fancy  dictates.  Read 
about  it — write  for  the  book 
— illustrated  below — that  you 
want. 

P.  S.  EUSTIS 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
C.  B.  85  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago 
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f^^fJT     TRAVEL  .^^^ 

f^tM       Travel   was  never 
^\M      more  interesting,  more 
profitable   than  now,  as 
the  world  emerges  into  a 
new  day.    With  conditions 
changed  and  changing,  the 
^\      need    for    EXPERT 


m 


TRAVEL  SERVICE 


EUROPE 

Pre-war  standards  of  comfort 
now  found  everywhere  along  our 
routes.        Our    illustrated    booklet 

"Europe  1921 
Conducted  Tours" 

offers  28  tours  of  different  lengths 
and  prices. 

Next  sailings  from  New  York, 
April  28,  May  24,  and  June  2. 

Groups  limited  to  fifteen 
members. 


NATIONAL  PARKS 

Send  for  our  booklet,  "National 
Parks  Tours,  1921."  Every  Ameri- 
can should  sometime  make  The 
Great  Circle  Tour  of  9  National 
Parks — the  incomparable  circle  of 
Nature's  Masterpieces.  Shorter 
tours  for  those  whose  time  is  limited. 
Bookings  should  be  made  now. 


ALASKA 

Five  tours,  including  Lake  Atlin 
and  the  Yukon  to  Dawson,  com- 
bined with  transcontinental  trips 
through  the  Canadian  Rockies. 
Illustrated  booklet  ready. 


ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Tours  you've  been  waiting  for. 
All  conditions  now  favorable  for  a 
great  trip.  Seven  sailings  through 
the  Seven  Seas.  August  to  January. 
Parties  limited  to  twelve.  Illus- 
trated booklet  now  ready. 


THE  FAR  EAST 

Summer  parties  in  May  and  June, 
Autumn  parties  in  August,  Septem- 
ber, and  October.  See  Japan  in 
Chrysanthemum  Time;  China  in 
good  October  weather,  the  best  of 
all  the  year. 


INDEPENDENT  TOURS 

Complete  travel  ser-ice  for  the  indepen- 
dent traveler,  steamship  tickets  for  all 
lines,  Pullman  and  hotel  reservations. 

Send  for  "Summer  Vacations,"  a  booklet 
featuring  tours  in  this  country,  and  the 
"American  Traveler  in  Europe — 1921," 
descriptive  of  independent  travel  in 
Europe. 

Wherever  you  travel  carry  those  Spend- 
able Everywhere — A  m  e  r  i  c  a  n  Express 
Travelers  Cheques. 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
LTRAVEL  DEPARTMENTi 

65  Broadway 
New  York 
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spirit  of  the  American  Army  that  came, 
with  no  thought  of  personal  or  national 
gain,  to  deliver  their  France.  These 
graves  are  each  a  monument  to  an  under- 
standing that  must  forever  exist  between 
the  two  republics.  So  even  now  our  dead, 
as  when  they  lived,  still  served  under 
the  flags  of  both  nations. 


PEOPLE  AND   PLEDGES  THAT  COME 
TO  A  PAWNBROKER 

COFFINS,  false  teeth,  wooden  legs, 
an^^ls,  anchors,  horses,  and  auto- 
mobiles— that  sounds  like  an  extract  from 
the  catalog  of  a  museum  of  contem- 
porary times,  but,  really,  it  is  a  partial  list 
of  odds  and  ends  taken  in  by  a  Phila- 
delphia pawnbroker.  For  fifty  years,  we 
are  told,  Reuben  Cohen  has  performed  the 
office  of  ' '  uncle "  to  an.  innumerable  army 
of  more  or  less  distant  relatives  whose 
ways  of  living,  or  misfortunes,  led  them 
to  establish  a  connection  with  him.  Once, 
he  avers,  it  was  an  undertaker,  to  whom 
the  continued  good  health  of  the  com- 
munitj'  had  meant  serious  financial  loss. 
The  undertaker  had  become  overstocked 
with  coffins,  and  needed  hard  cash  for  the 
butcher  and  grocery  man  he  had  failed  to 
bury.  At  another  time  it  was  a  horse- 
dealer,  who  needed  ready  money  more  than 
a  mount.  At  another  time,  still,  it  was  a 
man  who  found  that  he  could  get  along 
temporarily  without  his  underpinning  pro- 
vided he  could  get  something  under  his 
belt.  False  teeth  form  a  ready  article  of 
sale  and  are  more  easily  disposed  of  than 
anchors.  But  even  an  anchor  may  find  a 
temporary  resting-place  in  the  back  room 
of  a  pawnshop.  During  his  half  century 
under  the  sign  of  the  three  balls  ]Mr. 
Cohen  evidentlj'  turned  few  away  from 
his  door.  And  he  found  that  it  isn't  only 
the  poor  who  seek  to  be  tided  over  an  un- 
lucky financial  venture,  or  to  raise  monej^ 
for  an  unexpected  need.  Sometimes  peo- 
ple who  are  reputed  rich  ring  the  bell  after 
nightfall,  and  come  in  lugging  the  family 
silver  or  a  bagful  of  ancient  heirlooms. 
Reuben  Cohen  has  been  "uncle"  to  them 
all,  and  he  has  had  a  rare  opportunity  to 
study  all  phases  of  human  nature.  Said 
he  recently  to  a  reporter  for  the  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger: 

"A  woman  who  had  all  the  appearance 
of  class  came  into  my  place  One  day  and 
pawned  a  fine  silver  set.  It  was  after  I 
had  been  in  business  long  enough  to  have 
saved  enough  money  to  take  a  real 
vacation. 

'"My  wife  and  I  went  down  to  the  old 
Hotel  Stockton,  at  Cape  May,  three  days 
later.  And  whom  should  I  see,  as  I  walked 
into  the  lobby,  but  that  woman  who  had 
paAvned  the  silverware.  She  was  drest  in 
the  height  of  fashion.  No,  she  didn't 
recognize  me  then,  and  she  never  recognized 
me  many  other  times  when  I  saw  her  there. 
But  I  recognized  her.  Incidentally,  she 
never  redeemed  her  silvei-ware. 


"Now  you  don't  Avaut  to  get  the  idea 
that  every  one  who  comes  to  a  pawn- 
broker's shop  is  a  waster,  a  spender, 
improvident,  you  know,  and  all  that. 
^Nlaylie  some  of  those  with  that  richness 
bluff  are  that  way,  but  the  majority  of  the 
people  who  come  to  me  are  poor. 

"I  think  a  reputable  pawnbroker  can 
be  described  as  the  poor  man's  banker. 
Poor  people  can  not  get  loans  from  banks. 
Still  there  are  lots  of  times  when  a  poor 
family  that  has  only  so  much  income 
coming  in  each  week  has  to  have  what  is 
to  them  a  large  sum  at  one  time.  They 
go  to  a  pawnbroker  then,  and  there's  no 
reason  why  they  shouldn't. 

"Then  there  are  some  really  well-to- 
do  people  who  can  get  loans  from  banks, 
but  have  real  misfortunes  and  find  them- 
selves unable  to  pay  off  the  bank  loan. 
Then  they  pawn  some  stuff  to  get  the 
money  to  pay  off  the  bank  loan. 

"That  was  the  case  with  the  last  fellow 
who  pledged  an  automobile  with  me.  He 
had  to  meet  a  note  on  a  Camden  bank,  and 
he  begged  me  to  take  the  automobile  as  a 
pledge.  I  got  stung  on  that  deal,  too. 
I  had  to  sell  that  automobile  later  for  a 
good  deal  less  than  I  lent  that  man. 

"I  can  tell  the  value  of  most  things 
pretty  well,  but  I  don't  think  I'U  take  a 
chance  on  another  automobile.  I  might 
still  take  a  horse,  but  no  more  of  them  are 
being  offered.  I  took  quite  a  few  in  my 
day." 

Mr.  Cohen  gave  a  reminiscent  chuckle  as 
he  told  about  the  time  an  undertaker  had 
pledged  several  coffins  and  some  coffin 
trimmings: 

"Mj'  assistant  was  out  when  the  coffins 
came  in,"  he  said.  "The  coffins  were 
stood  up  at  the  back  of  the  store.  When 
I  heard  my  assistant  coming  in,  I  ran  back 
and  stood  up  in  one  of  the  coffins.  When 
he  saw  me  there,  he  gave  a  frightened 
jump  and  might  have  run  out  of  the  place 
if  I  hadn't  stept  out  and  laughed.  That 
undertaker's  business  must  have  picked 
up,  for  he  redeemed  the  coffins  and  the 
trimmings,  and  you  can  be  sure  I  was 
thankful  for  that. 

"Talking  about  business  ups  and  downs, 
I  had  a  funny  experience  one  night  'way 
back.  In  those  days  Saturday  nights 
were  our  busiest  times.  One  Saturday 
night  when  old  Maxwell  Stevenson  was 
running  for  Congress  in  this  district  he 
made  a  speech  on  the  corner  right  across 
from  my  place. 

"He  talked  for  hours — in  fact,  until  I 
closed  in  disgust.  He  must  have  been 
a  wonderful  speaker,  for  not  a  single  cus- 
tomer entered  my  shop  while  that  other 
attraction  was  running  across  the  way." 

The  veteran  mouej'-lender  became  curi- 
ous when  he  was  led  into  a  discourse  on 
the  ethics  of  his  business.  He  said  that 
he  knew  the  popular  picture  of  the  man  in 
the  establishment  that  advertised  itself 
with  three  golden  balls  was  that  of  a  mer- 
ciless gouger.  That  there  were  some  of 
that  type  he  said  he  did  not  doubt. 

"But  I  know  there  are  others,"  he  con- 
tinued. "Since  you  are  asking  me  about 
my  experience,  I  don't  mind  telling  j'ou 
that  the  time  I  took  the  automobile  was 
not  the  only  time  I  have  been  stung.  I 
took  that  machine  at  a  value  I  knew  was 
higher  than  its  true  one  because  that  fellow 
needed  a  certain  amount  of  money  to  meet 
his  note.  And  the  bank  wasn't  going  to 
wait  for  its  money. 

"That  fellow  promised,  of  course,  to 
redeem  the  automol)ile,  but  I  never  saw 
him  again.     That  experieuce  was  repeated 
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^^11^ board  for 

(anada'syilpine  Play-Ground 

So  'Easy  to  I^each 


A.  Holiday  in  Canada 
is  an  education 
in  itself. 

Write  or  call 
for  particulars. 


DO  you  want  the  thrill  of  your  life — sports 
and  outdoor  activities  in  Alpine  settings 
of  startling  grandeur?  Then  plan  to  spend 
your  vacation  in  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rockies, 
that  Mountain  Garden  of  the  Giants  —  Five 
hundred  miles  of  uninterrupted  mountain  scen- 
ery from  Banff  to  Victoria,  B.  C. 

From  June  to  September  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rockies 
offer  you  romantic  trails  to  explore  afoot  or  on  horse- 
back, roads  for  tally-ho  or  motor,  ice  capped  peaks 
and  glaciers  for  climbing,  golf  and  tennis,  lakes  and 
mountain  streams  alive  with  trout,  big  game  hunting 
with  camera,  or  with  rifle  in  the  Fall.  A  chain  of 
luxurious  hotels  from  Banff  and  Lake  Louise  to 
Vancouver  and  Victoria,  with  mountain  chalets  at 
Glacier  and  Emerald  Lake,  bungalow  camps  at  Field 
and  Lake  Windermere. 

And  it  is  so  easy  to  reach  over  the   _ 

CANADIAN    PACIFIC    RAILWAY 

Knojvn   the    world    over   for    the    Excellence    of   Its    Service 


Canadian    Pacific    Passenger   Offices 
and  Agencies  in  the  United  States 

Atlanta,  Ga. 220  Healcy  B'ldg. 

Roston,  Mass 332  Washington  St, 

Buffalo,  N.Y 1 1  So.  Division  St. 

Chicago,  111 HO  South  Clark  St. 

Cincinnati,  0 430  Walnut  St. 

Cleveland,  O IU40  Prospect  Ave. 

Detroit,  Mich 1239  Griswold  St. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  .     603  South  Spring  St. 

Minneapolis,  Minn,        .      .611  Second  Ave.  South 

New  York,  N.  Y.       .       .    1231  B'way,  cor.  30th  St. 

Cor.   Madison  Ave.   and  44th  St, 
after  June   1st 

Philadelphia.  Pa 629  Chestnut  St. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 340  Sixth  Ave. 

Portland,  Ore 55  Third  St. 

St,  Louis,  Mo 418  Locust  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.       .      -  .    67.5  Nfarket  St. 

Seattle,  Wash 608  Second  Ave. 

Taconoa,  Wash 1113  Pacific  Ave. 

Washington,  D.  C,      ,       ,       .  1419  New  York  Ave. 
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CRUSHED 
SLATE 

ASPHALT- 

WOOLFEU- 

**The  Shingle  that 
never  curls." 


It's  the  heavier    base  in    Carey 
Shingles  that  gives  longer  wear! 


THE  base  of  Carey  Asfaltslate  Shingles 
is  an  extra  heavy  long-fibred  wool-felt, 
saturated  and  built  up  with  the  most  wonderful 
waterproofing  mineral  ever  known — asphalt. 

This  felt  is  especially  designed  by  Carey 
chemists  and  averages  lo  percent  heavier  than 
the  standards  set  by  the  fire  underwriters. 

It  absorbs  a  proportionally  larger  amount 
of  asphalt  and  essential  waterproofing  oils, 
and  carries  an  extra  thick  coating  of  water- 
proofing tempered  asphalt  compound. 

Embedded  into  this  better  foundation  is  a 
surface  coating  of  fire-proof  crushed  slate, 
which  protects  your  building  from  roof  com- 
municated fire. 

The  attractive  Indian  Red  or  cool  Sage 
Green  natural  slate  color  will  never  fade,  and 
the  shingles  will  never  need  painting. 

It  is  because  of  the  thicker  base  and  larger 
amounts  of  expensive  waterproofing  materials, 
in  proportion  to  cheaper  surfacing,  that  Carey 
Asfaltslate  Shingles  wear  very  much  longer 
than  top-heav^y  shingles  of  similar  appearance, 
and  never  curl. 

Ask  for  free  Booklet  "Your  Home"  and  get  the  gen- 
uine Carey  Asfaltslate  Shingles  from  your  lumber 
or  Building  Supply  Dealer. 


ASPH 


SBESTOS    MAGNESIA 


BUILDING   AND   INSULATING    MATERIALS 

On  Sale  at  Building  Supply  and  Lumber  Dealers' 
"  A  Roof  for  Every  Building  " 

The  Philip  Carey  Company 

4  General  Wayne  Ave.  Lockland,  Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A. 
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more  than  ouce,  and,  altho  after  each 
time  I  made  up  my  mind  to  be  more  cau- 
tious, I'd  make  the  same  mistake,  because 
I  cotildn't  resist  the  appeal  some  smooth- 
tongued rascals  could  make.  And,  mind 
you,  T  don't  pose  as  being  uniqiie  in  my 
business.  I  take  great  pride  in  the  small 
success  I  have  been  able  to  make  because 
I  have  always  tried  to  get  the  cqnfidence 
of  my  customers,  and  I  am  sure  that  is 
the  i-eason  for  my  success." 

Mr.  Cohen  is  large,  broad-shouldered, 
and  for  all  his  sixty-seven  years,  presents 
a  ruddy,  healthy,  'well-preserved  picture 
of  a  man  w'lio  might  well  be  taken  for  a 
prosperious  insurance  broker,  the  business 
of  one  of  his  sons.  He  has  a  cheerful 
appearance  and  a  bluff,  hearty  manner. 

He  has  never  mo\ed  out  of  the  neigh- 
borhood in  which  he  grew  up.  He  lives 
in  a  little  house  next  door  to  his  place  of 
business.  Despite  his  laughing  good  na- 
ture, he  confest  that  he  has  had  his  share 
of  sorrows.  Of  the  eighteen  children  born 
to  him  and  his  wife  only  seven  are  living, 
four  sons  and  thi-ee  daughters. 

There  are  two  things  of  w-hich  he  boasts. 
One  is  that  his  son,  Simon  L.  Bloch  Cohen, 
was  a  member  of  the  First  Division,  and 
gassed,  shell-shocked,  and  twice  wounded, 
and  w^as  decorated  vnih  the  Croix  de  Guerre 
by  Marshal  Foch.  The  other  is  that  his 
lifelong  friend.  Warden  Robert  McKenty, 
of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  named  one  of 
his  ^ons  Reuben  Cohen  AIcKenty. 


PARIS   IS   READY  TO  WELCOME  THE 

AMERICAN  TOURIST  AND 

HIS  MONEY 

ANY  American  expecting  to  visit  France 
this  summer  is  advised  to  provide 
himself  with  a  Simon-pure  French  accent, 
an  oiled  mustache,  a  pair  of  blue  spectacles, 
or  any  other  disgui.se  bj-  which  he  may  hojie 
to  con\dnce  the  Europeans  that  he  is  one 
of  themselves.  The  tradition  of  the  "rich 
American,"  it  is  predicted,  will  go  strong 
in  Paris  this  summer,  and  the  po%'erty- 
pinched  Parisians  are  preparing  to  take  in 
all  the  francs  they  can  gather  from  any  one 
whose  accent  suggests  a  connection  with 
that  dear  and  wealthy  United  States.  At 
l(>ast  this  is  the  w^ord  that  a  Paris  corre- 
spondent of  the  Universal  Service  sends  to 
the  New  York  Evening  Joiirnal.  He  goes 
into  details  and  figures  by  way  of  sho^^^ng 
just  how^  expensive  Paris  maj'^  be: 

Tourist  bureaus  figure  that  the  number 
of  Americans  visiting  Europe  this  summer 
will  be  in  excess  of  100,000  monthly.  Fig- 
uring the  tourist  season  as  lasting  from 
April  to  September  and  each  tourist  as 
spending  $1,000 — enough  for  two  weeks, 
without  anv  high  living — this  means  that 
the  nice  little  total  of  $600,000,000  will  be 
spent  by  Americans  in  Europe  this  summer. 

At  the  rate  of  14  francs  to  the  dollar  the 
above  sum  represents  the  somewhat  stag- 
gering total  of  8,400, 000,000  francs— nearly 
a  fifth  of  the  total  amount  owed  by  France 
to  America — and  French  tradesmen,  cus- 
tom hounds,  guides,  h9tels,  cafes,  restau- 
rants, and  theaters  have  had  their  weather- 
eye  flxt  on  that  sum  for  a  long  time. 

People  who  were  in  France  last  summer 
will  find  among  other  things  that  the  gen- 
eral cost  of  living  has  increased  nearly  300 
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pt-r  cent,  since  llu'v  left.  This  i<  due  to 
the  appalling.-  financial  silualion  t,)t'  the 
conntry,  this  year's  hmljiet  showing  a  total 
detieit'of  nearly  o7.(KM),0(X).(MH)  franes.  no 
Avay  to  find  whicii  has  yet  l^tcn  (h'\  isetl. 

ITotel  rates  ha\  e  advaneed  I'roni  llX)  to 
200  i)er  cent.  Restaurant  prices  are  in 
s«inie  eases  stagrgrering.  Chantpafrne  has 
tripled.  Taxicah  Tares  have  doublt'd. 
Railway  fares  ha\e  more  than  doubled, 
liixiins  witli  bath  can  be  obtaineii,  pro- 
•\  idinjr  they  are  booked  well  in  ad\anee.  at 
the  Hit/..  Meuriee,  Continental,  du  Rhin, 
Claridjre's.  Carlton.  Crillon,  Westminster, 
Mirabeau,  Majestic,  and  other  first-class 
hotels  for  from  eijihty  francs  a  niglit  uj)- 
vard,  not  including  service,  soap,  or  break- 
fast. 

Meals  at  these  hotels  or  such  i)lac(\s  as 
the  Cafe  de  Paris,  liizzi's.  H(>nri's,  Larue's, 
Voisin.  Fayot,  Tour  d'Argent.  Cafe  de  la 
Paix,  or  Ciro's  will  cost  a  niiniiniiin  of  100 
francs,  or  on  an  averajre  about  \'A)  francs. 
For  room  and  meals  alone  a  tom-ist  may 
fijrure  a  nuninnim  absolute  of  4.")0  francs 
a  day,  not  counting-  sui)per.  His  taxicab 
fares  will  account  for  another  100  francs, 
his  tips  about  (JO  francs,  his  laundry  20 
francs,  and  incidentals,  such  as  barber, 
shoe-shine,  tea,  etc.,  about  60  francs. 

Up  to  seven  o'clock  at  night  his  expenses 
will  have  been  for  the  day  about  700  francs. 
Then  he  will  Avant  a  good  seat  at  a  theater. 
The  best  theaters,  such  as  the  Theatre  de 
Paris,  Casino,  Folies,  Palais  Royal,  Odeon, 
Comedie-Frangaise,  Lyric,  etc.,  charge  an 
average  of  30  francs  for  fautfnils.  Hoxes 
can  be  had  for  from  ISO  francs.  Tips 
amount  to  another  10  francs  and  r(>fresh- 
ments  an  extra  20.  With  liis  taxi  to  and 
from  the  theater,  the  tourist's  day  will  so 
far  have  cost  him  ahout  SOO  francs. 

Then,  if  the  American  is  young,  vigorous, 
and  no  total  abstainer,  his  real  expenses 
will  begin.  First,  for  instance,  he  may  take 
supper  at  Ma.xim's.  He  will  naturally  not 
sup  alone,  so  his  bill  will  come  to  about 
300  francs — if  he  is  lucln' — for  supper  and 
one  bottle  of  champagne. 

From  ]Maxim's  his  guide,  if  feminine  (and 
while  guides  of  the  other  sex  abound  they 
are  not  extensively  used  in  Paris),  will  prob- 
ably take  him  to  the  Paon  Royale,  in  Rue 
Caumartin,  the  new  White  Way  of  Paris. 
They  -w-ill  have  a  bottle  and  a  trot  there^ 
price  100  franes — and  will  retiu-n  to  their 
retained  taxi — 200  francs  for  two  hours — 
and  command  him  to  "climb  the  hill." 

Clijnbing  the  hill  means  Montmartre  in 
Paris.  Montmartre  is  still,  as  before  the' 
war,  the  center  of  pleasure.  Radiating 
from  the  Place  Pigalle  are  five  streets  on 
both  sides  of  which,  touching  each  other, 
are  the  tango  and  supper  palaces  exi)ressly 
designed  with  a  \iew  to  seeing  that  the 
tourist  goes  home  broke. 

Protestations  b}^  Americans  that  they 
could  not  have  a  good  time  with  the  "lid" 
put  on  at  11 :30  led  to  a  new  reign  of  police 
tolerance,  and  now  everything  is  wide  open 
until  2:.30  in  the  established  restaurants, 
with  no  lack  of  places  to  go  afterward  if 
desired. 

On  the  Place  Pigalle  are  Pigall's,  the  Rat 
Mort,  the  ]Monico,  the  Abbaye  Thcleme, 
the  Savoy,  the  Royal,  the  Rat  Qui  X'Est 
Pas  Mort,  and  one  or  two  other  establish- 
ments w  hich  charge  100  francs  and  up  for 
champagne,  300  and  up  for  a  light  supper, 
and  where  life — or  a  fair  imitation  of  life — 
is  at  its  gayest. 

Coimting  in  a  few  more  expenses,  says 
the  writer,  the  \isitor  will  discover  Avhen 
he  wakes  the  next  afternoon  that  his  day 
and  night  in  Paris  have  cost  him  nearly 
3.000  francs,  which  is  a  respectable  sum 
even  in  American  dollars. 


Ask  for 
PostToasties 

by  Name 


THE  INDIAN 
KNEW  IT  WAS  THERE 

and  in  his  crude  way 

he  utilized  the  goodness  of 

corn  as  his  staple  food.' 

YOU'LL  find  the  same 
goodness  developed 
and  perfected  in  crisp  , 
substantial  flakes  of  deli- 
cious flavor,when  you  eat 

Postlbasties 

They  come  to  you  in  the 
triple-sealed  package,  ready 
to  serve  at  any  meal  with 
cream  or  good  milk,and  a 
sprinkle  of  sugar  if  desired. 

J4ade  by  Postum  Cereal  Co.,lnc.,Battle Creek,Mich. 

Sold  by  Grocers  Everywhere! 
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^-ShE  prices  of  today 
make  Florsheim  values 
high  and  the  cost  low  in 
comparison.   Florsheim 

quality.does  not  change. 

I 

I         The  name  in  every  pair. 

I 

Ten  and  Twelve  Dollars 

I  S[ning  Booklet — "Styles  of 

;  the  Times"  —  on  request. 

THE  FLORSHEIM 
SHOE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  Chicago 


The 
Kenwood" — 
Style  M-66 


THE 
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TENTOBED 

A   Tent   and  Bed  Combined 

Tentobeds  are  the  most  practical  for 
tourists  and  people  desiring  to  camp. 
They  are  made  in  two  sizes,  one  as 
shown  is  made  especially  to  use  with 
auto.  Other  style  is  suitable  for  sleep- 
ing on  porch  or  lawn.  Tentobeds  roll 
up  in  a  small  package  very  light  in 
weight,  can  be  put  up  in  5  minutes,  re- 
quire no  stakes  or  poles.  Water-proof 
and  Insect-proof. 

The  beds  are  very  comfortable  to  sleep  in. 
They  save  the  price  they  cost  in  hotel  bills  in  a 
few  days.  You  are  independent  and  not  obliged 
to  pay  the  exorbitant  prices  often  demanded  of 
tourists. 

On  sale  by  reliable  dealers.  We  will  mail  you, 
on  request,  literature  fully  describingTentobeds, 
also  our  Autobed,  made  to  use  inside  of  auto. 

TENTOBED     COMPANY 

Dept.  1 
3300  Jackson  Boulevard  CHICAGO,   ILL. 
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THE    STANDARD     DICTIONARY     is     needed    iu    evpry 
Amarican  home  where  edaoatioii  and  ciUture  are  truly  esteemed. 


REVIEWS     OF 'NEW -BOOKS 


I 


THE   HEART   OF   A   SINGER 


SHE  was  from  Italy,  and  of  a  family  of 
singers,  passionate  and  temperament  il 
women  who  had  had  continents  at  their 
feet  and  thrown  all  away  for  love's  sake. 
And  her  mother's  and  grandmother's  de- 
voted eom])anion,  IMaria,  also  a  singer  in 
her  day,  had  brouglit  her  to  New  York  to 
study  under  the  great,  the  very  great  Ja- 
eohelli.  and  in  due  time  to  make  her  debut 
at  the  opera.  A  wonderful  voice  was  hers, 
and  loneliness  of  face  and  figure.  But  the 
old  !Maria  suspected  too  the  fire  that  had 
consumed  her  dead  mother  and  her  moth- 
er's mother,  and  she  was  determined  that 
the  child  should  live  sheltered  and  studious 
tmtil  she  had  safely  attained  her  ambition, 
that  love  and  men  should  be  kept  far  from 
her.  And  Ward,  the  multimillionaire  who 
was  backing  her  to  the  extent  of  S.50,000, 
had  laughingly  made  the  same  stipulation. 
She  was  not  to  marry  nor  become  entan- 
gled in  lone-affairs  till  she  had  finished  her 
tuition. 

Two  years  had  passed,  and  the  girl  knew 
abotit  all  Jaeobelli  could  teach.  But  the 
old  maestro  was  not  satisfied. 

'"What  m.ore  can  I  do?  I  have  given 
her  all  that  I  know  of  technique  and  har- 
mony, and  still  her  voice  lacks  that  emo- 
tional quality  that  the  greatest  alone  pos- 
sess. The  divine  voice  must  have  dra- 
matic feeling,  intensity.  It  must  lose  itself 
in  the  grandest  passion  of  emotion.  The 
child  tries,  btit  what  would  you?  She  does 
not  understand  the  lack  in  her  own  nature. 
Her  woman  soul  yet  slumbers." 

She  has  never  been  told  the  story  of  what 
befell  the  great-grandmother,  and  when  she 
asks  Alaria  to  tell  that  astute  old  lady  al- 
ways refuses.  But  one  day  the  duenna  is 
moved  to  show  the  girl  the  jewels  that  had 
been  showered  on  Paoli  in  the  daj's  of  her 
triumph.  Wonderful  they  were,  and  his- 
toric. Among  them  a  tiara  and  a  necklace 
— "Rubies  and  diamonds.  They  came 
from  the  crown  jewels  of  Roumania,  a  part 
of  the  Constantinople  loot  centuries  ago. 
The  crown  prince  was  exiled  to  a  mountain 
garrison  in  the  Caucasus  for  two  years  after 
he  gave  them  to  her,  but  he  never  told 
where  they  were.  The  center  ruby  in  the 
tiara  is  from  Persia,  one  of  the  finest  iu  the 
world.  .  .  ."  Said  old  Maria,  and  there 
were  many  more,  stomachers  from  the 
Rajah  of  Kadurstan  of  uncut  stones,  ropes 
of  pearls,  chains  of  opals  and  emeralds,  a 
king's  ransom.  Carlota,  staring  amazed, 
holding  iu  her  hand  a  ring  with  a  great 
black  pearl  that  was  the  gift  of  the  Empress 
of  the  French,  Carlota  wants  to  know  why 
these  jewels  were  not  sold  to  provide  for 
her  tuition,  so  that  she  should  not  have  had 
to  be  beholden  to  Ward — Ward,  Tvith  his 
cold,  appraising  eyes,  whom  she  hates. 

But  ^laria  is  horrified.  Market  the 
trophies  of  her  grandmother!  "America 
has  commercialized  you,"  she  cries. 

But  when  did  old  age  ever  keep  youth 
from  love?  Carlota  goes  to  an  evening 
party,  her  very  first,  at  the  house  of  the 
^larchese  Veracci,  down  on  Washington 
Square.  The  Marchese  was  an  old  friend 
of  the  family  aitd  loved  the  girl  almost  as 
tho  she  were  a  daughter  of  his  own.  At 
this  party  she  meets  a  yoting  mtisician,  an 
American  lad  who  vvTites  music,  and  who 
plays  what  he  writes.  It  is  a  strangely 
mixed  gathering.  There  is  a  Serbian, 
Dmitri,  a  friend  of  the  musician's:    for  in- 


stance, there  are  artists  and  rich  people, 
Americans  and  Italians.  It  is  all  wonder- 
ful to  Carlota.  But  most  wonderful  is 
Grifl&th  Ames.  And  when  Griffith  asks  her 
to  come  to  his  "rocky  old  studio"  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  square,  to  help  him  with 
his  music,  for  in  her  he  finds  inspiration, 
and  since  she  tells  him  she  is  a  singer,  to 
take  lessons  from  him  which  he  will  give 
her  gladlj^  she  does  not  consent,  but  in  her 
heart  she  means  to  go. 

And  go  she  does.  She  insists  that  he 
shall  not  seek  to  discover  her  name,  she 
hides  from  him  the  fact  that  she  is  a  pupil 
of  Jacobelli's,  and  the  young  man  believes 
her  a  poor  young  Italian  with  a  great  gift, 
which  he  may  perhaps  be  the  means  of 
training.  The  two  work  together  once  or 
twice  each  week — and  do  not  understand 
that  it  is  more  than  music  that  draws  them 
to  each  other. 

Another  guest  at  the  Marchese's  was  a 
Count  Jurka,  a  Bulgarian.  No  one  seemed 
to  know  just  what  he  was  about,  but  there 
was  talk  of  war-reconstruction  and  such 
matters.  He  was  a  connoisseur  in  jewels, 
and  it  appeared  that  he  was  on  the  track 
of  a  certain  remarkable  ruby.  Ward,  too, 
is  a  lover  of  stones.  Not  only  for  the 
value,  but  because  of  their  stories. 

But  as  time  passes,  a  change  comes  over 
Carlota.  One  day  she  sings  for  the  maes- 
tro after  a  scene  in  the  studio  where  she 
had  given  way  to  rage  because  Griffith  had 
taken  another  girl  as  a  pupil,  a  rich  daugh- 
ter of  a  pushing  society  woman.  As  she 
finishes  he  springs  to  his  feet  and  kisses 
her  hands: 

"I  do  not  ask,  I  do  not  know,  whence 
this  has  come  to  you,  but  I  thank  God 
it  is  there  at  last,  the  divine  note  for 
which  I  have  prayed.  So  shall  you  sing 
for  ]Mr.  Ward  at  his  dinner,  mia  hella,  and 
take  him  by  storm." 

Carlota  had  no  intention  of  charming 
Ward,  however,  and  protests  that  she  hates 
him  and  -nishes  to  go  back  to  Italy,  that 
her  voice  is  no  use  to  her,  that  she  is  mis- 
erable. Jaeobelli  guesses  there  must  be 
some  one,  but  it  does  not  concern  him. 
He  laughs  at  her,  tells  her  that  through 
'Ward  alone  can  she  get  her  hearing  at  th.e 
opera,  and  sends  her  home. 

After  this  events  move  svsiftly.  The 
rich  woman  decides  to  give  a  fete  for  some 
Italian  relief,  and  asks  Griffith  to  produ<  e 
the  operetta  he  has  been  v\Titing  for  the 
occasion.  This  is  a  brief  and  tragic  little 
jewel  based  on  a  story  Carlota  had  told  (  f 
her  own  family,  a  thing  of  passion  and 
beatity,  "Queen  Fiametta."  The  two 
young  people  have  made  up  their  quarrel, 
and  Carlota  promises  to  sing  the  title  part, 
the  society  girl  singing  the  peasant  ])art. 
It  takes  a  lot  of  ingenuity  on  Carlota's 
part  to  arrange  affairs  so  that  she  can  be 
free  that  night,  but  all  comes  otit  as  she 
plans.  The  entertainment  is  at  the  coun- 
try estate  of  the  Nevins.  She  takes  with 
her  one  of  the  costumes  belonging  to  her 
grandmother,  as  well  as  the  famous  tiara 
and  necklace  of  rubies  and  pearls. 

As  it  happens,  Jaeobelli  is  at  the  fete, 
also  Count  .Jurka  and  Ward.  As  Carlota 
enters  tipon  the  stage  she  is  recognized  by 
all  three,  and  at  the  end  of  the  play  there 
is  a  scene:  Jaeobelli  is  ftuious  to  find  her 
making  a  false  debut  and  more  furious  to 
hear  that  Griffith  claims  her  as  his  pupil. 
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These  Manufacturers  Factory  Equip  Their  Products  With  AC  Spark  Plugs 


PASSENGER 
CARS 

Ace 

Alsace 

Ainbussador 

Anderson 

ApperiOn 

Bell 

Bellarfter  Frerea 

^l-'ralu  t 
Birch 

Bour-OavU 
buick 
<:adlllac 
Case 

t:halmers 
(Chandler 
Che\rolct 
l.'loveland 
<:ole 
<:omct 

C^omnion  wealth 
Daniels 
Davis 

I>od|ie  Brothers 
Dort 
Ou  Font 
Essex 

Cray  Dort  (Canada) 
Hanson  Six 
HatHeld 
Ha>  ncs 
Hudson 
Hupniubilc 
Jackson 
Ken«orthy 
Kissel  Kar 
l.al'a>ctte 

Leach  Power-Plus  ^l\ 
Liberty 
Lincoln 
Locomobile 
Lorraine 
Maibohm 
^lariDon 
Ma.xwell 
RfcFarlan 

McLauCnlin'CftnHdh 
Meteor 
Mitchell 
Moller 
Monroe 
Nash 
National 
Nelson 
Noma 
Oakland 
Ofiren 
Oldsmobilc 
Overland 
Packard 
Paige 
Pan 

Pan- American 
Paterson 
Pierce-Arrow 
Pilot 
Pitcher 
Porter 
Premier 
Kanger 
Keo 

Re  Vere 
Roamer 
Rock  Falls 
R  &  V  Knight 


Saxon 

Siripps-Booth 

Sene^'a 

Sheridan 

Standard  F.iiiht 

Stearns- K 11  iii  It  t 

St  evens- l)ur\  i*;i 

Stewart 

I  urkington 

Tex  a  n 

Vogue 

Westcott 

XVillvs- Knight 

Yellow  Cah       

COMMERCIAL 
CARS 

Ace 

Acme 

Ahrens  Fox  Fir  ■  Triit-ks 

Viax 

Apex 

At  CO 

Available 

Avcr\ 

liell 

Betz 

Bollstroin 

BridgeiMirt 

Brinton 

Brockwav 

BufTalo 

("hevrolet 

(Chicago 

(ilark  'rrtictrHi  lor 

Collier 

Comet 

Corbitt 

Dart 

Defiance 

Denbv 

Dependal>le 

Diamond  T 

Diehl 

Dodge  Brothers 

Duty 

Fargo 

Federal 

I'rontniobile 

1  ulton 

1  -\V-D 

CJary 

(Mant 

Golden  West 

G  ram  m- Bernstein 

G  &  J  (Cannd:) 

G.  M.  C. 

Hahn 

Hall 

Harvey 

Hendrickson 

Hewitt-Luulow 


Ilighway-Knight 

Hurlburc 

Huron 

H    R.  L. 

Independent 

Italia 

Kalamazoo 

Karavan 

Kearns 

Keystone 

Kissel 

Kleiber 

Klemm 

Koehler 

l.ow  -  Bed 

L.  M.  C. 

Maccar 

Master 

Maxim 

Menominee 

Moreland 

Napoleon 

Nash 

Nelson-LcMooit 

Netco 

Noble 

Ogden 

Old  Reliable 

nidsmobile 

Oshkosii 

O.  K. 

Packard 

Paige 

Parker 

Patriot 

Plerce-Arrow 


Pioneer 

I'iltshurghor 

Kanger 

Keo 

Republic 

KIker 

Robinson  Fire  A  pp. 

Rock  I'alls 

Kowe 

St.  Cloud 

Sandow 

Sanford 

Seneca 

-Shaw 

Signal 

Sterling 

Stewart 

Stoughton 

Sullivan 

Super 

Texan 

TIRin 

Titan 

Tower 

Twin  City 

United 

I'rsus 

Vim 

Walter 

Ward-La  France 

Watson 

White 

White  Hickory 

Wilson 

Witt-Wlll 

Wolverine 
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The  Standard  Spark  "jy     '|^'  T/ug  of  the  World 

AC 

TITAN 


MOTORCYCLES 

Briggs-Stratton 
Motor  Wheel 
Excelsior 
Henderson 
Johnson    Motor  Wheel 

TRACTORS 

Advance-Rumely 

A  &   T 

Bates  Steel  Mule 

Boring 

BufTalo 

Bullock  Creeplng-(;rip 

<;ase 

C:otnet 

Dart 

Do-It-AII 

Eagle 

Flour  City 

Franklin 

Hart-I'arr 

Holt 

Howell 

Knox 

La  Crosse 

Lauson 

Linn  Road 

Lombard 

Minneapolis 

New  Britain 

Oldsmar  C>arden 

Pioneer 

Royer 

Samson 

Sawyer- Masse.v  (Can.) 

SpryVVheel 

Stockton 

Tioga 

Topp- Stewart 

Town send 

Turner-.SimpliC!iy 

Ursus 

Wet  more 

ENGINES 

.Associated 

Bessemer  Gaso-Kero 

Buda 

Capitol 

Continental 

Curtiss 

Doman 

Duesenberg 

Eclipse 

Fairfield 

Fairmont  Railway 


Falls 

Frisbio 

Cvalloway 

Gray 

G.  B.  S. 

Hall-Scott 

Herschell-Spillman 

J.  V.  B.  Marine 

Knox 

Lathrop  Marine 

Lawrence-.Vero 

Milwaukee  Gasolene 

Locomotives 
IVIinneapolis 
Pittsburgh  Model 
Red  Wing  Thorobred 
Roberts 
.Scripps 
Speedway 
.Straubel 
Union  Marine 
Van  Blerck 
H.  J.  Walker 
Waterman  Marine 
Weber 

Weldely  Bulldog      - 
Wisconsin 
Woolery 
W.  S.  M. 

FARM  LIGHTING 
PLANTS 

.Automatic 

C.  Y.  C. 

Daytonlite 

Dclco-Light 

Dynelectric 

Electa  ion 

Fairbanks 

Genco  Light 

Globe  Light  &  Power 

Lalley-Light 

Lucolite 

Meycrlite 

Nan-Ki-Vcl 

Northlitc 

Owens  Light  &  Power 

Perfection 

Powerlite 

Roco 

Swartz 

United 

W'esco 

MISCELLA- 
NEOUS 

Austin  Mfg.  Co. 
Barber-Greene 

Conveyors 
Burton  Locomotives 
Domestic  Engine  & 

Pump  Co. 
Ingersoll -Rand  Air 

Compressors 
Koehring   Road  Pavers 
Maytag  Washing 

Machines 
Mudgc  Railway  Cars 
P&  H  Excavators 
Sullivan  Portable  Air 

Compressors 
Vaughan  Drag  Saws 
Wade  Drag  Saws 
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We  cannot  over-emphasize  these  facts:  most  manufacturers 
of  high-priced  cars,  trucks  and  tractors  use  AC  Spark 
Plugs  for  factory  equipment;  most  race  drivers,  aviators 
and  speed-boat  pilots  swear  by  AC's.  There  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  make  a  mistake  in  buying  spark  plugs 
for  your  car.  All  reliable  dealers  sell  the  complete  AC 
line,  which  includes  a  plug  specially  designed  for  the 
car  you  now  drive.  Follow  the  example  of  these  ex- 
perts.    Buy  AC.  The  Standard  Spark  Plug  of  the  Worlds 

Champion  Ignition  Company,  FLINT,  Michigan 

v.  S.  Pat.  No.  1.135,727,  April  13,  1915,  U.  S.  Pat.  No.  1.216,139,  Feb.  13, 1917.  Other  Patents  Pending 


^^ 
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hampjon 

Dependable  Spark  Plugs 


Dependability 


I 


T'S  a  great  word. 


The  millions  of 
users  of  Champion 
Spark  Plugs  never 
fail  to  say  "Abso- 
lutely Dependable" 
when  they  think  of 
the  performance  of 
these  plugs. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company 

Toledo,  Ohio 


CHAMPI0N\ 


BS-43  PRICE  $1.00 

For  high-powered  motors, 

tractors,  trucks  and 

stationary   engines. 
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— uith  the  New  Stromberg  Carbure- 
tor is  as  quick  as  thought.  A  rush 
of  power  instantly  follows  the  de- 
mand on  your  engine.  Efficiency  is 
always  on  its  finest  edge.  On  the 
traffic-choked  boulevard  or  out  in 
the  open  stretches, you  are  master. 
You  can  slow  down  to  a  snail's  pace 
— surge  ahead  at  express  speed — stop 
— start,  at  will — your  machine  is 
under  control. 

In  addition  to  this — you  get  most  mile ' 
per  gallon.  These  are  facts — proved  ab- 
solutely by  service  and  fully  explained  in 
literature,  which  will  be  sent  you  upon 
request.  Write  for  it.  State  name,  year 
and  model  of  your  car. 

Stromberg  Motor  Devices  Co. 

64  East  25th  Street 
(;HIC.\G0.  Dept.  413,  ILLINOIS 
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New 


TROMBERG   Does  iK 

'  Carburetor 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


Continued 


IMore  than  that,  when  the  row  is  at  it.s 
height  he  announces  that  she  is  his  affianced 
wife. 

Ward  is  as  jealous  as  Jacobelli  is  angry. 
But  Count  Jurka  has  seen  the  jewels — the 
jewels  he  has  been  tracking  for  years.  And 
he  makes  his  own  plans. 

Carlota  goes  back  with  Jacobelli  and 
Ward  in  the  latter's  automobile,  after  one 
look  between  her  and  Griffith.  With  her  is 
the  suitcase  that  holds  the  costume  and 
the  bag  with  the  jewels.  On  the  way^she 
tells  them  that  she  will  sell  the  rubies  and 
pay  both  him  and  Ward  what  she  owes 
them,  take  jNIaria,  and  return  to  Italy. 
She  is  utterly  worn  out  with  the  evening's 
events,  and  feels  that  even  Griffith  must 
hate  her  for  the  deception  she  has  played 
on  him. 

Ward  tells  her  if  she  wishes  to  sell  the 
gems  to  sell  to  him.  They  are  historic,  and 
no  dealer  would  give  her  their  value. 

Home  again,  and  alone,  for  ISIaria  is  ab- 
sent, she  telephones  to  Ward  to  come  now 
and  settle  the  matter  of  the  sale.  She 
wants  to  do  it  at  once,  before  ]Maria  can 
])revent.  Ward  is  wild  to  .sectu'e  the  great 
Persian  ruby,  which  has  been  sought  all 
over  the  world  for  j'ears.  He  goes,  but, 
swept  off  his  feet  by  the  girl's  beautj',  he 
grasps  her  in  his  arms.  The  lamp  falls 
over,  and  in  the  darkness  quick  steps  rush 
up.  Ward  falls  with  a  groan,  and  Carlota, 
swooning  for  a  moment,  comes  to  herself 
in  darkness  to  find  Ward  stabbed  and  the 
jewels  gone. 

It  takes  some  hundred  pages  to  clear  it 
all  up.  But  enough  to  say  that  Count 
Jurka  was  at  the  bottom  of  it,  that  his 
scheme  fails,  and  the  great  rubj-  with  its 
attendant  stones  comes  back  to  Carlota. 
But  she  lets  Ward,  who  has  recovered,  buy 
them,  gives  the  money  to  the  poor  of  Rou- 
mania,  and — but  let  .Jacobelli  speak: 

"She  came  here  because  she  loves  you, 
my  boy,  because  she  longed  to  give  you  her 
wonderful  voice  in  your  operetta.  She  is 
Love's  pupil.  One  day  she  opens  her 
mouth  and  sings  for  me,  and,  my  God,  it  is 
there,  the  temperament  I  have  prayed  for, 
it  is  there,  and  you  have  given  it  to  her! 
I  salute  you." 

And  the  two  lovers  are  left  to  make  their 
happy  plans  by  the  group  of  friends  who 
had  tried  to  shield  Carlota  from  love. 
Music  shall  come  second — and  only  so  shall 
it  be  great  music. 

("  The  Dangerous  Inheritance."  By  Izola 
Forrester.     Houghton  ISIifflin  Company.) 


A  PREWAR   ENGLISH  GIRL 

AMERICANS  have  always  been  cred- 
ited with  an  undue  love  of  publicity, 
but  their  methods  and  achievements  are  as 
child's  pla3'  compared  A^•ith  the  success  in 
self-advertisement  of  Lady  Barbara  Xeave, 
daughter  of  a  man  who  had  served  his 
country  well  as  Viceroy  of  India,  but  was 
finding  himself  tinable  to  rule  his  daughter 
in  England.  She  is  "Lady  Lilith,"  by 
Stephen  AIcKenna  (Doran),  the  first  to 
appear  of  three  novels  which  are  adver- 
tised as  "The  Sensationalists"  and  which 
promise  to  afford  an  interesting  and  in- 
structive light  upon  certain  phases  of 
London  society  in  the  years  immediately 
preceding  the  war.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
in  Lady  Barbara,  atld  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  picture  is  drawn  with  such  clear- 
ness of  outline  as  to  suggest  its  being  taken 
from    life.     Altho    only    seventeen.    Lady 
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liarbara  acknowledges  no  authority  of 
parent  or  iruardian.  CMever.  beaiititul, 
liard  as  nails,  a  horn  posciisc,  keen  in  lu-r 
]>ursuit  of  amusement  and  by  no  nu>ans 
particular  as  to  the  society  when>  she  tinds 
it.  Lady  Barbara  st-ems  to  the  averajre 
reailer  ratlu-r  \  ulgar  in  her  tastes  and  essen- 
tially ill-bred  in  her  lack  of  consideration 
for  others.  The  author  has  portray(>d  her 
well  in  nuiny  V>rief  sentences. 

".  .  .  Slie  had  the  looks  of  twenty-two 
and  the  self-possession  of  forty.  .  .  .  Ho 
found  her  haggard  with  restlessness  and  a 
life  of  nervous  excitement.  .  .  .  Within 
si.xty  seeoinls  she  had  shown  herself  full- 
face  and  i>rotile.  with  a  hat,  and  again  with 
two  tapering  hands  smoothing  a  mass  of 
wayward  hair." 

"Lady  Barbara  was  a  study  in  crude 
contrasts.  While  she  pained  her  family  bj' 
skeptical  inditYen>nce  to  religilm.  there 
seemed  nothing  she  would  not  lielieve, 
pro\'ided  only  that  it  did  not  conae  to  her 
from  the  lips  of  a  priest.  .  .  .  She  had  read 
every  book  she  could  tind  on  Satanism  and 
the  Black  Mass  and  would  talk  of  astrology 
and  the  significance  of  dreams  with  grave 
conviction.  But  th(»  cult  of  the  fortune- 
telU-rs  was  inspired  primarily  by  a  desin* 
to  discuss  herself  and  be  di.scust." 

Her  career  in  London  is  temp(>stuous  and 
marked  by  various  scandals.  At  one  ball 
she  induces  a  man  to  take  her  on  a  motor- 
ride.'  A  strange  chauffeur  is  bribed,  there 
is  a  rush  into  the  country,  and  an  accident 
is  the  result,  in  which  the  chauffeur  is  killed, 
and  Lady  Barbara  occupies  the  front  sheet 
of  the  papers  for  a  time.  On  another  occa- 
sion she  attends  a  clairvoyant  seance  at 
the  flat  of  an  acquaintance — a  scene  which 
is  wonderfully  well  described — where  the 
medium  speaks  through  her  subjects,  re- 
vealing their  history  and  their  future 
through  their  own  lii)s.  There  one  of  the 
men  tells  of  an  episode  in  his  own  life  not 
generally  known,  and  announces  his  own 
death  in  the  war,  tho  England  is  then  at 
l)eace.  The  next  subject  is  a  little  chorus- 
girl  who  has  been  ill  and  wants  to  know  if 
she  is  going  to  get  well.  After  answering 
two  or  three  questions  she  fails  to  reply, 
and.  the  lights  being  turned  up,  she  is  found 
dead  in  her  chair.  Such  are  the  incidents 
that  cluster  about  Lady  Barbara's  career, 
be  the  fault  hers  or  not. 

One  man  in  London,  .Jack  Waring  by 
name,  has  stedfastly  refused  to  meet  Lady 
Barbara,  who,  piqued  by  this,  prepares  to 
capture  him.  The  chapter  descriVjing  her 
methods  is  extremely  well  done  and,  of 
course,  she  is  successful.  Waring  proposes 
to  her  and  is  met  by  a  refusal  and  the  an- 
nouncement that  she  can  never  marry  a 
man  who  is  not  a  Catholic,  the  real  reason 
(which  she  does  not  state)  being  that  should 
she  do  so  she  forfeits  a  fortune  left  her  by 
her  godfather.  Jack's  infatuation  is  such 
that  he  places  himself  under  instruction, 
and,  professing  conversion,  is  received  into 
the  Catholic  Church.  He  then  renews  his 
proposal,  only  to  learn  that  Lady  Barbara 
has  been  playing  with  him  and  does  not 
love  him.  But  for  once  an  impression  has 
been  made  on  Lady  Barbara.  For  her  sake 
a  man  has  committed  the  unpardonable  sin 
— that  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  Lax  as  she 
is  in  regard  to  religion,  Waring's  conversion 
fills  her  with  horror.  She  reasons  that  after 
selling  his  soul  for  her  sake  she  owes  him 
something,  and  she  makes  frenzied  but  fu- 
tile efforts  to  find  him.  By  this  time  the 
Avar  has  broken  out.  Jack  goes  to  the  front 
and  is  reported  missing.  Barbara  has  a 
nervous  breakdown  and  here  the  book  ends, 
leaving  plenty  of  room  for  future  compli- 
cations, as  a  successful  young  playwright 
is  in  view  as  the  next  victim.     ]\Ianv  of 
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The  Aberdeen 
last  /';  shewn,  nuijf 
in  dark  tan  Cor.io- 
van,  StyU  No.  COX 
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EVERY  time  a  man  buys 
shoes  he  hopes  for  long 
wear,  comfort  and  smart- 
ness. 

Sometimes  he  getssmartness, 
less  often  comfort,    seldom 

A.  E.    NETTLE  TON    CO., 


long  wear  —  unless  he  buys 
Nettleton  Shoes  of  Worth. 

A  booklet,  "Five  Thbusaiid 
Alile  Shoes,"  makes  clear 
the  reason.    Just  write  for  a 

copy. 

SYRACUSE,   N.  Y.  ,   U.   S.    A. 


SHOES        OF        WORTH 


fJoiire  alavays  ri^hti 
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You  don't  w^aste  any  time  in 
the  morning  fitting  garters  to 
your  legs  if  you  vv^ear  Ivory  Garters. 
Ivories  have  no  rights  or  lefts,  be- 
cause the  scientific  construction 
makes  them  fit  either  leg  perfectly. 
And  they'll  conform  to  any  shape 
— short,  long,  thin  or  fat.  That's 
because  they're  elastic  all  the  way 
'round.  No  pads  or  dead  cloth. 

Ivory  Garters  never  leave  a  mark 
on  your  skin  because  they  can  be 
worn  loose  without  slipping  or  skid- 


ding. You'll  like  the  quick,  easy 
way  the  Ivory  clasps  work.  And  it 
is  a  fact  that  you  can  wash  Ivories 
in  cold  water  because  there's  no 
metal  to  rust  and  eat  thru  the 
fabric.  The  durable,  clinging  elastic 
holds  its  strength  for  months  of 
useful  service. 

Ivory  Garter  construction  is  pat- 
ented and  cannot  be  duplicated. 
Say  "Ivories"  and  make  sure  you 


get  Ivories.  Your  dealer  has  them. 
IVORY  GARTER  COMPANY,  New  Orleans,  U.  S.  A. 
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Amazing  Truck  Figures 

This  is  the  day  of  knowing  costs  and  cutting  costs. 
Business  men  are  alive  to  the  keen  necessity  tor  a 
searching  analysis  of  their  haulage  expense.  Let  us 
make  a  survey  oi your  problems  and  prescribe  the 
right  capacity  truck  for  efficiency  and  economy. 
There  is  an  Acme  model  for  every  job — from  speed 
delivery  to  slower-moving  heavy  commodity 
transportation. 

Note  These  Acme  Records: 


U.S. 

Pni.  Ojf. 

and  in 

Foreign 

Countries 


Mileage 

186,000  .. 

120,000  .  . 

100,000  . 

48,000  .  . 

47,000  .  . 

45,000  3 


Years  Repairs,  Upkeep 

.4-5  $295.53 

.  .  5  279.00 

.  .  5  200.00 

.  .  4  334  50* 

.  .  4  8.00 


20.00 


Mileage  Years     Repairs,  Upkeep 

35,000   2>< $  6.00 

34,000 5.00 

30,000   2  20.00 

24,700   3    None 

22,000   2    None 

21,080   3    15.00 


•Includes  ann.;;il  pr^caallonary  overhauling. 

• — these  are  but  a  dw  of  thousandj  of  Acme  owners'  reports  on  how  Acme 
Trucks  cut  hauling  costs.  Acme  proved  units  and  Acme  proved  construction 
are  fundamental  reasons  for  reduced  upkeep  —  cosl  insurance.  Acme  uses 
only  those  units  which  are  rated  100%  perfection  by  truck  engineers. 

Submit  your  haulage  problems  now — write  today  for  "Pointers  to  Profit." 

Acme  Motor  Truck  Co.,  429  Mitchell  St.,  Cadillac,  Mich. 
Buitt  in  3/^,  /,  /^,  3,  Syi  and  5-ton  models 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


Continued 


the  characters  in  "Sonia"  reappear  and, 
worthless  as  most  of  them  are,  those  who 
have  read  "Lady  Lilith"  will  be  pretty 
sure  to  read  the  ensuing  volumes,  for  the 
book  has  the  important  merit  of  being 
interesting. 


HUMAN   GEOGRAPHY 

IN  their  "Principles  of  Human  Geog- 
raphy" (John  Wiley  &  Sons)  Prof. 
Ellsworth  Huntington,  of  Yale,  and  Mr. 
Sumner  W.  Cushing,  who  was  head  of  the 
Department  of  Geography  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Normal  School,  have  pro- 
duced a  "novelty,  in  that,  while  it  is  pri- 
marily a  school  text-book,  it  is  also  of  fas- 
cinating interest  to  the  general  reader,  and 
so  "meaty"  in  suggestion  that  it  is  of  value 
to  the  constructive  statesman — a  book  that 
may  well  have  a  wide  influence  in  many 
directions.  It  is,  first  of  all,  a  full  resume 
of  the  main  points  of  contact  between  man 
and  the  physical  world:  his  relations  to 
climate,  land  and  water  bodies,  animals, 
plants,  minerals,  etc.,  all  of  it  discust  from 
the  "human"  standpoint,  showing  how  far 
and  in  what  ways  civilization  is  molded  by 
geogi'aphical  elements. 

But  it  is  much  more  than  a  scientific 
summary.  It  touches  the  problems  of 
to-day  in  politics,  international  dealings, 
economics,  food  supply,  immigration,  tar- 
iffs, conservation,  and  use  of  natural  re- 
sources— and  opens  up  an  almost  unlimited 
field  of  suggestion  for  further  study.  It 
has  none  of  the  aridity  of  the  usual  text- 
book, nor  is  it  anywhere  too  technical  for 
the  general  reader.  Its  content  is  so  va- 
ried, almost  so  encyclopedic,  that  one  can 
only  select  an  item  or  two,  to  illustrate. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  is 
that  on  "Man's  Changing  Surroundings." 
We  are  apt  to  think  of  geographical  ele- 
ments as  fixt,  but  tho  most  of  them  are, 
in  fact,  constant,  there  are  important  vari- 
ables, such  as  climatic  cycles,  the  migra- 
tions of  insects  and  animals,  and  even 
plants,  all  of  which  affect  human  life  pro- 
foundly. Some  of  these  we  are  learning 
to  control,  or  at  least  to  modify.  Illustra- 
tions given  include  the  movements  of  the 
boll-weevil,  which  does  perhaps  a  hundred 
million  dollars  of  damage  every  year,  the 
phylloxera,  the  locust,  orange  scale,  etc. 
The  importation  of  the  European  daisy 
"diminishes  the  hay  crop  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tons"  in  this  country.  Other 
variations  may  be  beneficent.  Study  of 
them  and  of  the  rhythms  of  climatic  cycles 
increases  one's  respect  for  the  Weather 
Bureau,  and  emphasizes  the  value  of  more 
knowledge  of  climatology. 

How  climate  and  other  geographical 
conditions  affect  political  relations  and 
even  wars  is  shown  in  the  history  of  our 
own  Civil  War,  as  well  as  in  the  elements 
underlying  the  Great  War.  The  climate 
of  our  South  made  negro  slavery  profitable, 
as  it  was  not  in  the  North,  and  thus  led 
ultimately  to  war.  "That  terrible  conflict 
would  never  have  occurred  but  for  the 
marked  climatic  contrast  between  North 
and  South."  So,  too,  the  character  of 
Germany's  boundaries,  her  need  of  expan- 
sion, and  the  effect  of  the  mountain  bar- 
riers of  the  Balkans  counted  for  much  in 
the  genesis  of  the  recent  war.  But  the 
authors  of  this  book  do  not  overwork 
geography  as  a  formative  force  in  history, 
recognizing  the  existence  of  other  elements, 
especially  the  importance  of  ideas  as  ex- 
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prest  in  goverumeiit,  in  rclii;ioii.  and  ideals 
of  altruism.  Thus  it  is  argued  that  Ger- 
many mififiit  have  expanded  peacefully, 
"through  ehannels  of  trach',  edueation, 
science,  and  friendly  intercourse,  especially- 
in  eastern  Euroi>e  and  Turkey.  .  .  .  But 
the  process  wa*  too  slow,"  and  her  impa- 
tient error  in  resorting  to  violence  raised 
the  world  against  her. 

The  hook  is  built  on  broad  lines,  and  is 
well  calculated  to  encourage  political  and 
economic  thought  along  world-wide  chan- 
nels, dealing  in  gi'eat  units  and  suggesting 
even  greater  future  combinations,  eventu- 
ally leading,  perhaps,  to  a  realization  of 
the  dream  of  a  world  state  and  a  true 
unification  of  mankind.  For  the  study  of 
'"human"  geography  rcaclu-s  even  as  far 
as  that. 


THRILLS  FOR  BLUE  MONDAY 

ONE  of  the  regular  patrons  of  the 
Mercantile  Library  in  Xew  York 
City  is  said  to  be  a  clergyman  who  gen- 
erally appears  every  iSIonday  morning  in 
quest  of  a  good  detective  story.  To  him, 
and  the  many  of  the  reading  class  who  find 
relaxation  in  that  form  of  fiction,  may  be 
recommended  ]Mr.  .J.  S.  Fletcher's  story, 
"The  Orange-Yellow  Diamond"  (Knopf). 
A  young  Scotchman,  Lauristou  by  name, 
has  come  to  London  to  trj'  to  make  a  liv- 
ing by  writing,  and  after  two  years'  strug- 
gle is  beginning  to  see  his  way.  Two  of 
his  stories  have  been  accepted,  but,  the 
check  for  them  not  having  come,  he  repairs 
to  Daniel  Multenius,  a  pawnbroker  in  th(> 
neighborhood,  with  two  old-fahioned  rings 
upon  which  he  wishes  to  raise  money.  All 
is  quiet  as  he  enters  the  little  compartment. 
No  one  replying  to  his  rap  on  the  counter, 
he  leans  forward  and  looks  into  the  little 
parlor  behind  the  shop  and  there  sees  Mul- 
tenius,  lying  dead  on  the  floor.  Lauris- 
ton's  one  idea  is  to  fetch  help  as  soon  as 
possible,  but  as  he  hurries  from  the  house 
he  rushes  into  the  arms  of  Detective-Ser- 
geant Ayscough,  a  local  officer  who  is  com- 
ing to  see  INIultenius  on  business.  The 
young  man  tells  his  story,  which  Ayscough 
is  inclined  to  believe,  but  it  is  unlucky  for 
the  former  that  a  tray  of  old-fahioned 
rings,  like  the  two  he  had  brought  to  pawn, 
is  lying  on  the  little  parlor  table.  This 
necessitates  Lauriston's  being  kept  under 
surveillance,  and  results  in  an  ardent 
young  Jew,  a  nephew  of  Multenius,  with  a 
firm  faith  in  the  young  Scotchman,  taking 
a  hand  in  the  investigation. 

The  author  outdoes  himself  in  the  number 
of  people  upon  whom  he  brings  suspicion, 
and  that  without  forcing  circumstances. 
Among  them  is  Spencer  Levendale,  M.P., 
who  turns  out  to  be  the  owner  of  the 
book  found  in  the  parlor  of  the  pawn- 
shop at  the  time  of  the  murder.  A  plati- 
num stud  is  also  found  there,  and  an  Ameri- 
can wearing  a  similar  one  is  encountered 
at  a  railway  station.  Two  Chinese  medi- 
cal students,  one  of  whom  is  afterward 
murdered,  are  also  involved,  as  is  a  young 
Japanese  resident  in  London.  Half-way 
through  the  book  it  is  pretty  well  ascei*- 
tained  that  a  wonderful  orange-yellow 
diamond  is  the  cause  of  the  murder,  and 
matters  are  further  complicated  by  the 
mysterious  death,  in  the  street,  of  the 
pawnbroker's  next-door  neighbor.  The 
discoverer  of  the  miirderer  and  the  quest 
of  the  diamond  are  the  themes  of  the  book, 
and  it  is  not  until  the  reader  nears  the  end 
that  he  finds  the  right  clue  among  the 
many.  The  author  is  one  of  the  few  who 
is  able  to  keep  his  readers  in  the  dark 
until  the  proper  moment  arrives  for  their 
illumination. 


Do  You  Want  Neyv 
Industries  in  Your  Town? 

A  GREAT  manufacturing  concern,  employing 
.nearly  6,000  people,  decided  to  locate  in  a  small 
western  city.  Everyone  was  jubilant.  It  meant  a 
building  boom,  prosperity  for  the  merchants,  pres- 
tige— everything  that  a  community  wants. 

Then,  abruptly,  negotiations  were  broken  off. 
To  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  the  manu- 
facturers wrote  : 

We  find  the  water  supply  of  your  city  barely 
adequate  for  present  consumption.  The  slightest 
increase  in  population  would  create  a  dangerous 
situation.  In  justice  not  only  to  our  employees, 
but  to  our  stockholders,  we  cannot  risk  the  con- 
dition   which    might    at    any    time    present    itself. " 

Could  such  a  letter  be  written   about  your  town? 

Are  the  water  mains  of  the  right  material  and  in 
good  condition  ?  Are  extensions  being  made  large 
enough  for  emergencies  and  future  needs  ? 

The  question  of  pipe  concerns  you  vitally.  Upon 
it  depends  your  water  supply — your  health,  prosper- 
ity and  protection  against  fire. 

Your  city  officials  will  welcome  an  investigation 
of  water  conditions  in  your  town,  because  they  can 
do  nothing  without  your  backing. 


The  first  cast  iron  pipe  was  laid  260  years  ago  —  an^ 
is  still  in  use.  Because  cast  iron  rusts  only. on  the  surface 
and  resists  corrosion,  it  is  the  standard  material  for 
gas  and  water  mains  and  for  many  industrial  purposes. 

The  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Publicity  Bureau,  165  E.  Erie  St.,  Chicago 


VMSl^  IRON  PIPI 


"Pipe  and  the  Public  Welfare" 
• — an  illustrateJ,  cloth-hound 
book  —  is  full  of  interest.  Sent 
postpaid  for  25  c. 
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stylish  Glass  Rear  Curtain  Liehts 


FOR  FORDS 

Give  the  Ford  this  smart  look— protect  from 
weather  and  give  a  clear  rear  view.  Will 
outwear  celluloids  several  times.  Positively 
will  not  tear  nor  sag  curtain.  The  glass  has 
metal  sashes  and  fits  present  opening.  One 
sash  on  each  side  clamped  tightly  to  rein- 
forced edges  of  opening  with  eight  screws. 
Our  large  production  has  enabled  us  to  re- 
duce the  price  to  $2.00  for  set  of  three  at 
your  dealer's  or  mailed  prepaid  if  he  can  not 
supply  you  immediately. 
Each  frame  is  stamped  plainly  with  our 
trade  mark  SbNHASTI  NB  5-5> 
Battery  Box  For  Fords 

The  Hastings  battery  box  fits  all  models  of 
Fords.  Perfect  protection  for  battery.  Bat- 
tery removed  as  easily  as  before.  Box  quick- 
ly attached.    Price  $2.50  at  your  dealer's. 

Dealers:  Your  jobber  will  supply 
you.  Send  for  oar  1921  catalop;  show- 
ing Spring  Bumpers.  Tire  Carriers 
for  Ford  oars  and  trucks.  Stabilizer 
and  Hastings   100 '7    Piston  Rings. 

Manufacturing    Company 
100  Mill  Street      Hastings,  Mich. 


fUKS  TO  iUTO  rUMf 


CliH?  T-  a*'!U.  CSAOJ 


Low  Cost  2Sr  Garage 


For  Less  Than 
You  Can  Build 

Lord  "L  ow  Cost" 
Garages  are  all  ready  to 
set  up.  very  attractive 
in  appearance  and  of 
better  quality.  Easy  to 
erect.  Everything  sup- 
plied. Larger  sizes,  also.  Hip  roofs  if  desired.  Shingles  or 
roofing.  Glazed  windows,  front  and  side.  Painted  one 
coat  best  white  lead  and  pure  linseed  oil.  We  can  save  you 
time  and  money.     Write  for  circular.     Established  1887. 

LORD  LUMBER  CO.,  Downers  Grove,  Illinois 


Woloimi  Canod 

Ax  "Ol  1  Town"  rests  as  lightly  on  the  water  as  a 
.  sunbeam.  The  faintest  pressure  of  the  paiMle 
gets  instant  response.  It  is  so  steady  that  rips  and 
white  water  can  be  .hot  with  ease. 

There  is  a  built-in  strength  to  every  "Old  Town 
Car.oe"  that  makes  it  give  many  years  of  service. 
Buy  the  Sponson  Model  for  the  children — it  is  safer 
than  a  rowboat.  Write  for  catalogue.  3,000  canoes 
in  stock.     5  6  7  up  from  dealer  or  factory. 

OLD  TOWN  CANOE  CO. 

174  Fourth  Street 
Old  Town,  Maine,  U.  5.  A. 


iOLw 
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OMFORT  is  impossible  in  an  auto- 
mobile which  vibrates  at  one  or  more 
engine  speeds.  Purchasers  should 
demand  freedom  from  such  dis- 
comfort. 

Write  for  leaflet  containing  infor- 
mation as  to  cause  and  effect  of 
vibration. 

\'iBRATiON   Specialty  Co. 

Harrison  Building 
PH  I  L  A  D  E  L  P  II  I  .\  ,     P.\..    U  .     S.     A. 


THE  EVILS   OF  ORGANIZATION 


ORGANIZATION  is  death.  So  says 
H.  G.  Wells,  and  so  repeats  James 
B.  M.  Clark,  Jr.,  a  Scots-Canadian  manu- 
facturer, who  contributes  to  Industrial 
Management  (New  York)  an  attack  on 
specialization  that  the  editor  prints  with 
a  conspicuous  warning  that  he  does  not 
agree  ^nth  it.  Organization  and  specializa- 
tion, when  properly  applied,  the  editor 
asserts,  "produce  benefits  to  workers  that 
immeasurably  outweigh  the  benefits  that 
they  secure  for  the  employer  or  capitalist." 
This  is  not  at  all  :Mr.  Clark's  \aew.  Our 
industrial  managers,  he  says,  are  organiza- 
tion-mad. They  find  that  it  makes  more 
money  and  makes  it  quicker,  and  their 
policy,  which  he  deems  a  mistaken  one.  is 
to  sacrifice  everything  to  immediate  profit. 
He  indorses  Mr.  Wells's  idea  that  organ- 
ization means  finality  and  that  the  final 
stage  of  anything  is  its  death.  To  do 
everj-thing  by  system  is  to  refuse  to  go 
outside  of  that  system — in  other  words,  to 
fetter  growth.  This  is  an  extreme  view; 
but  it  is  just  possible  that  we  have  been 
leaning  a  little  too  far  the  other  way. 
We  read: 

'"The  old  svstem  of  life  was  organiza- 
tion,' says  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells.  ...  .  'It  is  a 
reversion  to  a  tribal  cult.  It  is  atavistic. 
...  To  organize  or  discipline  or  mold 
characters  or  press  authority  is  to  assume 
that  you  have  reached  finality  in  your 
general  philosophy.  It  implies  an  assured 
end.  .  .  .  All  organization  with  its  im- 
plication of  finality  is  death.  What  you 
organize  you  kill.  Organized  morals  or 
organized  religion  or  organized  thought  are 
dead  morals  and  dead  religion  and  dead 
thought.  Yet  some  organization  you  must 
have.  Organization  is  hke  killing  cattle. 
If  you  do  not  kill  some  the  herd  is  just 
waste.  But  you  must  not  kill  aU  or  you 
kill  the  herd.  The  unkilled  cattle  are  the 
herd,  the  continuation;  the  unorganized 
side  of  life  is  the  real  life.  What  can  be 
ruled  about  can  be  machined.' 
I  "This  very  striking  passage  may  well 
I  give  pause  to  the  average  American  Busi- 
ness Man,  for  if  there  is  one  thing  above 
all  others  of  which  the  average  American 
Business  Man  is  proud  it  is  his  organization. 
System,  system,  and  again  system.  Office 
systems  and  shop  systems  and  cost  sys- 
tems; selling  systems  and  buying  systems 
and  managerial  systems.  The  word  is 
seldom  absent  long  from  his  thoughts  or  his 
utterances.  Organization  has  become  a 
kind  of  national  passion. 

"A  fairly  extensive  and  varied  ac- 
quaintance with  the  business  life  of  two 
continents  has  tended  to  confirm  in  my 
mind  the  suspicion  that  organization  is 
essentially  indi\-idualistic — a  product  of  the 
cult  of  self-interest.  The  most  highly 
organized  business  is  in  most  cases  the 
business  yielding  the  greatest  immediate 
profit.  And  immediate  profit  is  the  furthest 
that  the  average  business  man  can  see. 

"'When  you  organize  you  kill.'  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  get  away  from  the 
deep-seated    truth   of    this    remark.     We 


have  seen  it  confirmed  in  the  business  world 
times  without  number.  'Why  the  dickens 
don't  they  think?'  asks  the  stereotyped 
manager  or  executive  almost  every  day  of 
his  life,  speaking  of  his  subordinates. 
And  the  answer  that  is  really  so  obvious 
never  seems  to  occur  to  him.  'Because  you 
have  systematized,  classified,  organized, 
and  card-indexed  the  heart  and  the  life  of 
the  initiative  clean  out  of  the  average  em- 
ployee altogether.'  You  have  never  en- 
couraged him  to  think  or  to  act  or  to  stand 
on  his  own  legs  or  depend  on  his  own 
judgment.  The  way  has  alwajs  been 
cleared  and  mapped  out  for  him,  and  he 
has  naturally  followed  the  lines  of  least 
resistance.  And  the  motive  at  the  back 
of  your  actions  has  been  immediate  profit. 
It  has  been  found  to  pay  best. 

"I  read  something  recently  about  how  a 
'Business  Expert'  went  to  work  to  sj-ste- 
matize  a  certain  concern  and  its  em- 
ployees. He  drew  up  tables,  made  curves, 
and  compiled  charts  in  the  most  edifying 
'and  entertaining)  modern  fashion.  He 
figured  what  an  average  day's  typing  was, 
how  many  hundreds  of  this  could  be  turned 
out,  and  how  many  operations  were  possi- 
ble of  that.  He  studied  every  tis-ist  and 
turn  of  the  very  bodies  of  the  typists  and 
clerks  to  find  the  fastest  (or  most  profit- 
able) way  to  proceed!  In  all  seriousness 
we  ask  any  thinking  man  or  woman  to 
pause  for  a  moment  and  consider  what  a 
world  run  on  such  lines  would  be  like.  It 
is  too  horrible  to  contemplate.  We  should 
become  a  collection  of  automata — all  the 
beauty  and  the  grace  and  the  naturalness 
and  the  charm  of  variety  would  be  driven 
clean  out  of  individual  life  and  indeed  out 
of  the  whole  world. 

"And  yet  the  general  run  of  merchants 
and  manufacturers  think  this  kind  of  thing 
is  the  very  last  word  in  the  way  of  good 
management  •  and  commercial  sagacity. 
It  produces  the  quickest  and  most  sub- 
stantial immediate  gain.  Yet  that  they 
are  quite  mistaken  in  their  view  is  my 
firm  conviction." 

Mr.  Clark,  he  says,  put  the  matter 
to  a  friend,  the  assistant  superintendent 
of  a  paper-mill,  and  was  surprized  and 
pleased  to  have  his  views  confirmed. 
"Look  at  those  fellows  there  at  the 
beaters,"  said  the  superintendent;  "they 
have  been  on  that  job  all  their  lives  and 
they  know  nothing  else.  Ask  them  how 
the  sulfite  pulp  is  made  and  they  can  not 
tell  you.  Or  ask  the  paper-machine  tender 
anything  about  the  stock  of  which  his 
paper  is  made.  He  can  not  tell  you.  He 
does  not  know.  By  this  time  he  does  not 
want  to  know.  It  is  the  same  in  every 
business  all  over  this  continent.  It  pays 
the  companies,  but  it  makes  the  men  one- 
job  men."     He  continues: 

"Perhaps  I  may  be  pardoned  a  further 
quotation  from  ISIr.  H.  G.  Wells.  "This  is 
most  distinctly  not  an  age  of  specialization,' 
he  says.  'This  is.  beyond  any  precedent, 
an  age  of  change,  change  in  the  appliances 
of  life,  the  average  length  of  life,  in  the 
general  temper  of  life;  and  the  two  things 
are   incompatible.     It    is   only   under   fixt 
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for  the  extreme  unoxpeeled  happening:; 
the  stairs,  doors,  and  passages  are  pro- 
portioned for  panic  events,  not  for  the 
movement  of  orderly  assembla^t^s.  The 
whole  ^alue  of  the  planning,  in  fact,  is 
defined  by  its  effieieney  of  functioning  in 
emergencies,  and  any  detail  that  fails  in 
the  crucial  test  of  an  emergency  is  worse 
than  valueless.  Railway  and  rapid-transit 
construction,  and,  indeed,  most  items  of 
the  engineering  for  communities,  arc 
equally  dear  demonstrations  of  the  axiom 
in  question:  the  chief  criterion  of  excelU>nc(> 
of  a  signal  system  is  how  it  works  when 
something  goes  WTong.  The  adequacy  of 
a  water  supply,  as  to  either  quantity  or 
purity,  is  tested  by  emergency  happenings 
— which  govern  none  the  less  definitely  for 
being  themst>lves  ill-defined  and  subject 
to  \ariable  estimate.  But  after  only  a 
few  such  examples  are  examined  it  is  easy 
to  ]ierceive  that  in  every  other  ])iece  of 
engineering  as  well  a  controlling  influence 
is  exercised  by  the  requirements  of  unfore- 
seen, abnormal  service. 

"Sound  engineering,  then,  rests  on  the 
al)ility  to  foresee  and  slinnvdly  appraise 
future  contingencies.  The  necessary 
knowledge  is  not  to  be  drawn  from  books, 
however,  nor  does  the  young  engineer  ol)- 
tain  it  in  college.  ]Many,  in  fact,  fail  to 
get  it  even  in  the  school  of  experience, 
perliaiis  because  in  their  makt^up  they  lack 
an  essential  of  engineering  sense." 


BLAMING  IT  ON  ACETYLENE 

ACETYLENE  is  often  \\Tongly  blamed 
for  explosions  with  which  it  has  really 
had  nothing  to  do,  according  to  a  WTiter  in 
Power  Plant  Engineering  (Chicago).  He 
gives  instances  of  several  "acetylene  ex- 
plosions," falsely  so  called,  and  registers  a 
protest.  One  does  not  read  much,  he  says, 
of  the  danger  of  air  and  water  as  explosive 
agents.  Of  course,  when  a  boiler  explod(>s 
the  water  has  been  converted  into  steam; 
but  just  simple,  everj'-day  water,  the  kind 
that  comes  from  the  well  or  the  batkroom 
faucet,  is  explosive  under  certain  condi- 
tions.    He  continues: 

"So  is  air  explosive  under  the  same 
conditions;  unfortunately  those  condi- 
tions obtain  und<>r  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  not  always  apparent.  They,  the 
conditions,  are:  confinement  and  applica- 
tion of  heat  in  sufficient  degree  for  the  ex- 
pansion to  burst  the  confining  walls.  An 
example  of  an  explosion  of  this  kind  in 
which  acetylene  was  not  used  at  all  was 
the  explosion  recently  in  a  Xew  York 
welding-shop  where,  because  oxj^acetylene 
apparatus  was  a  part  of  the  plant  equip- 
ment, the  news-sleuths  deduced  another 
'acetylene  explosion.'  It  was  not  re- 
ported in  one  but  in  all  of  the  New  Y^ork 
City  dailies  as  an  explosion  of  acetylene. 

''The  facts  were  these:  An  automobile 
tubular  drive  shaft  was  placed  in  the 
fire  of  an  ordinary  blacksmith's  forge  for 
heating  preparatory  to  straightening  the 
tube.  Unknown  to  the  workmen,  the  tube 
contained  confined  air.  Had  there  been 
so  much  as  a  pinhole,  the  expanding  air 
might  have  escaped  without  violence. 
It  w^ould  have  been  a  verj'  simple  matter 
to  tap  the  tube  with  a  drill.  This  pre- 
caution was  not  taken  merelj'  because  the 
air  inclusion  was  not  obvious.  The  result 
was  an  explosion  that  sent  several  workmen 
to  the  hospital  to  be  treated  for  burns 
sustained  from  the  flying  embers  from  the 
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Why  Don't  you  Bring 
in  The  Great  Outdoors 
for  the  Color  Schemes 
of  your  Rooms  ? 

DRING  in  the  restfulness  of 
^  Nature's  greens  and 
browns;  the  happiness  in  her 
blues;  the  warmth  of  her 
touches  of  red;  the  sunshine 
of  her  yellows;  not  to  men- 
tion the  reposefulness  and 
general  harmonizing  influence 
of  the  greys. 

For  your  walls,  use  Mello- 
tone  and  Mello-Gloss  effects. 

Send  '^o  cents  for  our  Home 
Color  Harmonies  Book  as 
your  counselor,  friend  and 
guide. 

^^  Lowe  Brothers  oon^pany 

516  EAST  THIRD  ST.,  DAYTON,  OHIO 

Boston  New  York  Jersey  City  Cliicago  Atlanta  Mempliis  Kansas  City 

Mnineapolis  Toronto 
Factories;     Dayton     Toronto 


Paints 
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Away  from  City  Cares 

Get  a  Togan  Cottage ;  for  you  and  your  family  to  live 
in  this  summer. 

Good  looking,  well  arranged.  Comes  completely  built 
just  as  you  see  it.     Low  priced. 

Write  for  catalog  "Away  from  City  Cares."  It  tells 
you  how  to  get  your  cottage  quickly  and  economically. 


COTTAGES 


TOGAN-STILES,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 

/llso  Togan  Garages  and  Bungalows 


Why  the  Carringtons  Bought 
a  Colt  r 

"'^pOM!"  she  cried.  "There 
X    they    go.    Telephone    the 
police." 

Telephone  nothing!"  her  hus- 
band exclaimed.  I  can't.  They've 
cut  the  wire,"  and  he  held  up  the 
telephone  with  the  severed  wire. 

Oh,  dear,  why  can't  you  make 
them  stop,"  his  wife  wailed. 

Because  I  haven't  got  a  Colt, " 
retorted  Tom,  "and  when  I  told  you 
a  few  days  ago  I  was  going  to  buy  a 
Colt  Automatic  Pistol — the  best  that 
money  can  buy  for  home  protection 
— you  said,  What's  the  use?'  Now 
you  know." 

The  Carringtons  had  been  awak- 
ened just  in  time  to  hear  someone  on 
the  side  piazza.  Tom  Carrington  was 
up  in  a  flash.  No  one  was  going  to 
break  into  his  house  without  an  argu- 
ment. His  wife  followed  him  in  a  rush 
to  the  stairs.  An  open  window  at  the 
first  landing  told  the  story.  But  the 
intruders  had  gone.  Mrs.  Carrington 
saw  them  climbing  into  a  waiting  car. 

And  that  was  the  last  of  the  Car- 
rington silver. 

Your  dealer  will  he  glad  to  show  you 
the  various  models  of  Colt  A  utomatic 
Pistols  or  Colt  Revolvers  and  advise 
you  which  is  the  best  for  your  home 
protection. 


"Telephone  nothing,"  he  said.    "The  wire's  cut." 

Colt's  Patent  Fire  Arms  Mfg.  Co. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Miinufacturers  of  Colt's  Revolvers,  Colt's  Automatic  Pistols 
Colt's  (Browning)  Automatic  Machine   Guns 
Colt's  (Brovvningj   Automatic  Machine  Rifles 


FIREARMS 


SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

Continued 


forge.  No  damage  Avas  done  to  the  shop, 
but  the  force  of  the  bursting  tube  and 
released  air  was  sufficient  to  endanger  the 
Hves  of  the  workmen. 

Quite  similarly,  the  other  daj'  a  work- 
man engaged  in  welding  a  hollow  metal 
ball  about  three  inches  in  diameter  did 
not  know  that  the  ball  was  filled  with  water; 
why  it  was  so  filled  is  still  a  mystery;  but 
the  water  expanded  under  the  heat  of  the 
welder's  flame,  bursting  the  shell  of  the 
ball  and  exploding  like  a  bomb.  For- 
tunately, the  workman  was  not  killed,  and 
Avas  thus  ])ermitted  to  learn  by  experience 
what  all  the  rules  of  caution  ever  put  into 
print  could  not  teach  him  so  thoroughly. 
It  is  safe  to  wager  he  will  never  again 
'take  a  chance'  Avelding  any  hollow  metal 
Avithout  first  tapping  it  to  vent  whatever 
it  contains.  This  also  was  served  up  to 
neAvsjiaper  readers  as  an  oxyacetylene 
explosion.  Of  course  it  was  nothing  of 
the  kind;  but  by  the  time  the  facts  were 
ascertained  the  story  ceased  to  be  news,  so 
it  goes  unretraeted  as  just  another  of  those 
acetylene  explosions! 

"A  little  knowledge,  a  little  horse  sense, 
and  the  caution  these  beget  ought  to  go  a 
long  Avay  toward  eliminating  the  types  of 
accidental  explosion  just  noted." 


COMMON  SALT  AS  A  FERTILIZER 

SALT  is  generally  known  as  a  destroyer 
of  vegetation;  but  in  small  quantities, 
and  in  some  cases  in  fairlj^  large  ones  too, 
it  may  promote  growth.  A  Avriter  in  The 
Pennsylvania  Farmer  tells  us  that  aspara- 
gus and  mangel-wurzel  will  bear  quantities 
that  would  kill  other  plants.  In  small 
amounts,  while  not  acting  itself  as  a  fer- 
tilizer, it  may  make  available  potash  and 
other  substances  that  do  good  service  as 
plant  foods.  Salt,  he  tells  us,  has  been  in 
use  l)y  fai'iners  for  a  long  time.  In  the 
Orient  they  long  ago  recognized  its  value 
as  well  as  its  limitations.  The  ancients 
knew  that  large  quantities  tended  to  make 
land  sterile.  The  Jews  used  large  quanti- 
ties of  salt  on  enemies'  fields  that  thej^ 
Avanted  to  make  barren.  The  Romans 
spread  it  in  places  where  some  serious 
crime  had  been  committed.  We  read 
further: 

"While  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
common  salt  has  been  used  by  Old-World 
farmers  both  as  a  fertilizer  and  as  a  soil- 
sterilizer,  they  did  not  understand  how  it 
acted  in  either  case.  In  fact,  the  more  en- 
lightened farmers  of  the  present  day  find 
it  difficult  to  account  for  the  contradictory 
results  obtained  from  the  use  of  salt.  In 
the  case  of  very  heavy  soils,  small  applica- 
tions of  salt  Avill  tend  to  granulate  the  soil- 
material  and  to  make  the  soil-texture  more 
open  and  melloAv.  Salt  Avill  also  have  a 
tendency  to  hasten  the  decomposition  of 
re- tain  soil-minerals,  particularly  those  con- 
taining potash,  lime,  and  magnesia.  Sim- 
ilarly, small  quantities  of  salt  Avill  stimulate 
the  aetiA'ities  of  soil-bacteria  and,  in  this 
manner,  cause  the  formation  of  larger  quan- 
tities of  ammonia  and  of  nitrates.  On  the 
other  hand,  larger  quantities  of  salt  may 
injure     the    crop     directly     or    indirectly 
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through  the  ohemical  changes  p»'odiieed  in 
the  soil." 

Some  crops  seem  to  bo  favored  by  fairly 
large  applications  of  salt.  Mangels  and 
asparagus,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  llax, 
cabbage,  turnips,  etc.,  seem  to  react  favor- 
ably up  to  several  hundred  pounds  per 
acre.  Asparagus  in  i)articular  seems  to 
be  able  to  stand  large  applications  that 
would  prove  injurious  to  other  crops.  This 
fact  was  brought  out  strikmgly  in  the 
^^cinity  of  Riverton.  X.  J.,  in  the  snuimev 
and  fall  of  19J0.     Says  the  writer: 

"The  entomologists  at  the  Riverton  lab- 
oratory, in  their  attempt  to  check  the 
spread  of  the  .Japaiicse  beetle,  applied  large 
quantities  of  common  salt  along  the  road- 
sides for  the  purpose  of  destroying  road- 
side vegetation.  The  ai)]>li('ali()ns  were  at 
the  rate  of  two  tons  of  common  salt  per 
acre,  and  in  some  places  the  api)lication 
was  repeated  so  tliat  the  total  quantity  used 
was  at  the  rate  of  four  tons  i)er  acre.  Most 
of  the  vegetation  along  the  roadsides  was 
destroyed  by  the  application  of  two  tons  of 
salt  per  acre.  It  was  e\ident,  howe\'er, 
that  this  quantity  of  salt  did  not  cause 
serious  damage  to"  volunteer  asparagus, 
which  grows  in  abundance  along  the  road- 
sides in  that  region. 

"It  has  been  observed,  likewise,  that 
common  salt  may  afYect  the  quality  as  well 
as  the  quantity  of  the  crop.  In  the  case 
of  potatoes,  larger  applications  of  salt  seem 
to  make  the  tubers  less  mealy.  Similarly, 
in  the  case  of  sugar-beets,  applications  of 
several  hundred  pounds  of  salt  ])er  acre  will 
reduce  the  proportion  of  crystalli/able  sugar 
in  the  juice.  For  this  reason,  there  is  an 
objection  to  salt  itself  or  to  other  fertilizers 
containing  large  proportions  of  common 
salt  for  crops  like  ])otatoes,  sugar-beets, 
and  tobacco.  Muriate  of  potash  will  pro- 
duce a  similar  effect  on  these  crops,  and, 
for  this  reason,  sulfate  of  potash  is  often 
preferred  by  potato-,  sugar-beet-,  and  to- 
bacco-growers who  practise  intensive  meth- 
ods of  fertilization. 

'While  common  salt  is  not  in  itself  a 
direct  fertilizer,  it  can  be  so  used  as  to 
help  increase  the  supply  of  available  food 
to  growing  crops.  When  used  in  amounts 
of  1.50  pounds  per  acre,  or  less,  common 
salt  will  often  help  the  crops  to  secure  a 
more  ample  supply  of  potash  from  the  soil. 
This  is  true  also  of  nitrogen  and  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  but  to  a"  lesser  extent.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  salt  may  be  used 
most  effectively  together  with  farm-yard 
manure.  Farmers  of  fifty  or  seventy-five 
years  ago  not  infrequently  added  salt  to 
the  manure  before  hauling  and  spreading 
it  on  the  sod-land.  They  firmly  believed 
that  salt  increased  the  returns  from  the 
manure.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  prac- 
tise may  be  re\'ived  with  profit  even  in  this 
day  of  commercial  fertilizers.  Additions 
of  common  salt  at  the  rate  of  five  or  ten 
pounds  per  ton  of  manure  are  likely  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  latter  and  to 
lead  to  larger  crop-yields.  In  a  word, 
while  common  salt  is  not  a  direct  fertilizer, 
it  can  be  so  applied  as  to  increase  the  avail- 
ability of  certain  of  the  plant-food  constit- 
uents in  the  soil.  It  can  also  be  used  for 
mixing  with  farm-yard  manure,  thereby 
making  the  latter  a  more  efficient  fertilizer." 


Faith  Supreme. — "  I  have  no  use  for 
faith,"  said  the  man;  "  what  I  know  I 
know  !  "  Then  he  went  out  and  bought 
some  wildcat  mining  stock  and  a  second- 
hand motor-car. — Christian  Life. 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 


"•"".SS'^S.OO  SHOES 


Quality  of  Material 

and  Workmanship 

Maintained 


Reduced 
Special  Shoes  $1  A  A  A    11    Special  Shoes  $^  A  A 

Hand  Workmanship  J-V/.V/l/      ||         Stylish  and  Durable  \J»\J\J 

MEN    JiNB     WOMEN 


FOR 

THE  STAMPED  PRICE  IS  W.  L.  DOUGLAS  PERSONAL  GUARANTEE 
THAT  THE  SHOES  ARE  ALWAYS  WORTH  THE  PRICE  PAID  FOR  THEM 


YOU  CAN  ALWAYS 
SAVE  MONEY  BY  WEARING 

WL  DOUGLAS  SHOES 

SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

10  YuU  AT  ONE  PROFIT 


They  are  the  best  known  shoes  in  the 
world.  Sold  in  107  W.L.Douglas  stores, 
direct  from  the  factory  to  you  at  only 
one  pi'ofit,  which  guarantees  to  you  the 
best  shoes  that  can  be  produced, at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  W.L.Douglas  name 
and  the  rt- tail  price  are  stamped  on  the 
bottom  of  all  shoes  before  they  leave 
the  factory,  which  is  yo'ir  protection 
against  unreasonable  profits. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  absolutely  ttie 

best  shoe  values  for  the  money  in  this 

country.Theyaremadeof  the  besf^nd 

finest  leathers  that  money  can  buy. 

They  combine    quality,  style,  w^ork- 

manship  and  wearing  qualities  equal 

to  other  makes  selling  at  higher  prices^ 

They   are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion 

centers  of  America.    The  prices  are  the  same  everywhere; 

they  cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they  do  in  New  York. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the  highest  paid, 
skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  experienced  men,  all  working  with  an  honest  deter- 
mination to  make  the  best  shoes  for  the  price  that 
money  can  buy. 

CA  I  I  T  I  f\  Itl  Insist  upon  having  W.  L. 
rK  VII  ^J  1^  Douglas  shoes.  The  name 
and  price  is  plainly  stamped  on  the  sole.  Be  careful 
to  see  that    it  has  not    been  changed   or    mutilated. 


*4.50&$5.00 


W.  li.  Douglas  shoes  are  for  sale  by  over 
9000  shoe  dealers  besides  our  own  stores. 
If  your  local  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
take  no  other  make.  Order  direct  from 
the  factory.  Send  for  booklet  telling  how 
to  order  shoes  by  mail,  postagre  free. 


President      y 

\N.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co., 

161  Sparh  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


You  Can  Tell  a  Leonard  Cleanable 
By  Its  Rounded  Inside  Front  Corners 

They  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  Leonard  Cleanable  Refrigerators.   The  Leonard 
is  always  a  perfect  guardian  of  foods — no  square  joints  to  harbor  dirt  and  grease. 

LEONARD 

Cleanable  Refrigerator 

"Like  a  Clean  China  Dish" 


The  Leonard  Cleanable  preserves  food 
scientifically.  A  cold,  dry  current  of  air 
moves  through  the  glistening  white  por- 
celain interior.  One  out  of  every  seven 
refrigerators  sold  is  made  by  Leonard — 
the  proof  of  Leonard  superiority. 


Go  to  the  Leonard  Dealer  in  your  tov»^n. 
If  you  fail  to  find  him,  write  us — we  will 
eee  that  you  are  supplied.  Send  for 
actual  porcelain  sample  and  cata- 
log illustrating  over  75  stylesand  sizes  of 
refrigerators. 


GRAND  RAPIDS  REFRIGERATOR  CO.,  642  Clyde  Avenue,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


C.  H.  Leonard,  builder  of  tefrigetalora  for  38 
years,  gave  the  world  the  one-piece  porcelain  idea, 
the  Leonard  patent  trap,  the  non-leaking  device, 
the"  non-suxating"  Woite  pipe,  the  patented  round' 
ed  inside  front  corner,  the  ten-wall  insulation,  the 
air-light  lock  and  a  score  of  other  inventions  which 
measure  excellence  in  home  refrigeration.  Mr. 
Leonard  coined  the  word  "  Cleanable"  and  copy- 
righted  it.  Mr.  Leonard's  own  booklet  on  the 
"Selection  and  Care  of  Refrigerators"  should  be 
a  handbook  in  dorrtestic  science.  Write  us  now 
for  your  copy. 
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^^  Always 
be   careful 

with  checks 

People   are  often 

careless  when  making 

out  checks    for   small 

amounts,  yet   such 

m 

checks   are    the   very 

ones  most  likely  to  be 

altered. 

Ahvaxs  take  time  to 

write  leeiblv;   draw  a 

heavy   line   after   the 

amount    and   payee's 

name;  leave  no  blank 

spaces.    Protect  ever} 

part   of   the    check 

against    alteration 

■ — amount,  payee's 

name,   date    and   en- 

dorsements— bv  mak- 

ing it  on   National 
Safety  Paper. 

National 

Safety  Paper 

protects  all  the  writing  on 
both  sides  of  a  check.   In  the 

oneshown  above. theamount 
was  altered  with   acid,  the 
payee's  name  with    eraser, 
and  the  date  with  a  knite. 
In  each  case  a  glaring  luhiit 
spot  betrays  the  change. 

Ask  your  bank  for  checks 
on  National  Safety  Paper. 
If   you    furnish   your   own 
checks,  specify  it   to    your 
printer — you  can  identify  it 

by  the  distinctive  wave-line 

design  shown  in  the  border 

of  this  advertisement. 

JVrhe  for  our  book. 

"The  Protection  of  Checks" 

George  La  Monte  &^  Son 

N^        6 1  Broadway  New  York 

,- 

~ 

THE   HOME   THAT   FITS   THE   INCOME 


EVERY  prospective  home-builder  or 
home-owner,  unless  he  is  wealthy 
enough  to  be  beyond  such  worries,  must 
give  thought  to  the  question:  How  ex- 
pensive a  home  can  I,  with  my  income, 
afford  to  live  in?  An  architect,  ^Ir,  P>ed- 
erick  L.  Ackerman,  answers  this  question 
in  the  current  American  Magazine.  His 
conclusions  are  summed  up  in  convenient 
form  in  the  table  appearing  below,  ^Mr. 
Ackerman  accepts  the  general  assumption 
that  one-fifth  of  the  income  may  be  spent 
for  rent  or  home  maintenance,  the  latter, 
of  course,  including  repairs,  insurance, 
taxes,  and  interest  on  investment.  But, 
says  our  authority,  if  "you  are  not  able 
to  pay  at  once  the  cost  of  buying  or  build- 
ing and  have  to  borrow  money  on  a  note 
or  mortgage,  this  one-fifth  does  not  cover 
any  payments  toward  wiping  out  the  note 
or  mortgage.  That  must  come  out  of 
your  savings."  In  other  words,  "if  you 
h..ve  to  pay  a  note  or  mortgage  out  of  your 
income  you  must  include  these  payments 
in  the  annual  cost  of  your  home  for  as 
long  a  period  as  it  will  take  to  pay  off  the 
debt,"  The  annual  expense  of  owning  a 
home  is  set  down  as  about  one-tenth  its 
cost.     In  the  cost  of  the   lot    must    be  in- 


cluded "improvements,"  that  is,  sewers, 
road-pa"\"ing,  sidewalks,  and  street  connec- 
tions for  water,  gas,  and  electricity.  Of 
course,  building  costs  vary.  At  present 
they  are  almormally  high  everywhere 
and  "probabh-  will  continue  to  be  high 
for  at  least  several  years,"  Very  simple 
houses,  such  as  jire  l)uilt  for  "industrial 
housing"  developments,  cost  about  thirty 
cents  a  cubic  foot  built  in  quantitj',  "and 
private  individuals  may  be  able  to  build 
at  that  rate  in  certain  localities  where  low 
building  costs  prevail,  but  not  otherwise." 
Fifty  cents  per  cubic  foot  is  set  down  as 
"the  present  average  coH  of  the  typical 
house,  built  singly,  in  or  adjacent  to  our 
large  centers  of  population." 

Mr.  Ackerman  explains  further: 

It  should  be  obvious  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
building  of  a  home  is-at  present  impossible 
for  those  with  very  small  incomes.  This 
explains  the  blank  spaces  opposite  small 
incomes.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
likely  that  families  w  ith  incomes  of  $10,000 
or  more  would  build  the  class  of  houses 
possible  for  thirty  cents  a  cubic  foot.  This 
accounts  for  the  blank  spaces  at  the  lower 
end  of  column  6. 

In  counting  the  number  of  rooms  in  a 
house,  the  figures  set  down  include  kitchen, 
living-,    and    sleeping-rooms.     Bathrooms, 


HOW  THE  COST  OF  THE   HOME   SHOULD   COMPARE  WITH  THE  INCOME. 


Your 

income 

Annual  rent, 
or  annual 
cost  of  jour 
own  house, 
will  average 
one-fifth  of 
your  income 

.Average  cost 

of  house  and 

lot  i)er 

income 

This  share  of 

the  cost  goes 

into  the  lot 

This  share  of 

the  cost  fjoes 

into  the 

house 

F.-itimateil  size  of  liouse  you 
can  buiU  at  a  cost  of  30  cents 
a  cubic  foot  for  the  amounts 
given  in  column  5 

Estimated  size  of  house  you 
can  builil  at  50  cents  a  cubic 
foot,  which  is  the  cost  of  the 
higher  class  of  private  homes 

$1,000 

.<    200 

S2,000 

-S    400 

SI,  600 

l..iO0 

:300 

3.000 

600 

2.400 

2.000 

400 

4,000 

SOO 

3,200 

A  very  small  :?-  or  4-room 
bun^low  without  cellar. 

2..i00 

500 

5.000 

1.000 

4,000 

IS'  X  25'.     .Area,  450  sq.  ft. 
A  small  4-room  house. 
\  olume,  13,:?00  cu.  ft. 

S.OOO 

600 

C.OOO 

1,200 

4, .SOO 

.A  4-  or  5-room  house. 

20'  X  27'.     Area,  540  sq.  ft. 

Volume,  10,000  cu.  ft. 

;!..i00 

703 

7.000 

1.400 

5,600 

.A  5-  or  6-room  hou.se, 

20'  X  29'.     Area,  oSO  sq.  ft. 

Volume,  18,666  cu.  ft. . 

A  small  3-  or  4-room 
bungalow  without  cellar. 

4.000 

SOO 

S.OOO 

l.COO 

6.400 

.A  6-  or  7-ro«m  house, 

20'  X  37'.     Area,  74C  .<«i.  ft. 

Volume,  21,330  cu.  ft. 

-A  small  4-room  house. 

IS'  X  25'.     Area,  4.50  sq.  ft. 

Volume,  12,800  cu.  ft. 

.5.000 

1.000 

10,000 

2.000 

8,000 

A  7-  or  8-room  house. 

23'  X  40'.     Area,  920  sq.  ft. 

Volume,  26,6.50  cu.  ft. 

.A  4-  or  .5-room  house. 
20'x27'.     Area.  540  s(|.  ft. 
\olume,  16,000  cu.  ft. 

6,000 

1.200 

12.000 

2.400 

9.(iO0 

-An  8-  or  9-room  house. 
27'x40'.     -Area.  1. OSO  sq.f^. 
Volume,  32,000  cu.  ft. 

A  5-  or  6-room  house. 

24'  x  28'.     .Area,  672  sq.  ft. 

Volume,  19,200  cu.  ft. 

s.ooo 

1.600 

16.000 

3.203 

12.,S00 

.A  9-  or  lO-room  house, 

34'  X  40'.     Area,  1,360  s<i.  ft. 

Volume,  42,660  cu.  ft. 

A  7-room  house, 

25'  X  32'.    -Area,  800  sq.  ft. 

Volume,  25,600  cu.  ft. 

10.000 

2.000 

20.003 

4.030 

16,000 

A  10-  or  11-room  house, 
30'x5S'.     Area.  1.740  sq.ft. 
\olume,  53,000  cu.  ft. 

An  S-room  house. 

30' X  35'.     Area.l. 050 sq.ft. 

Volume,  32,000  cu.  ft. 

12.000 

2.400 

24.000 

^:,  00 

iy.2oo 

.An  11-  or  12-room  house. 
.30'x65'.     -Area,  1.950  sq.ft. 
Volume,  64,000  cu.  ft. 

-A  9-room  house, 

30'x40'.     Area,  1,200  sq.ft. 

Volume,  38,400  cu.  ft. 

15.000 

S.OOO 

30.000 

6.000 

24.000 

-A  10-  or  1 1-room  house. 

30'x.50'.     .Area.  l,.500s(i.  ft. 
Volume,  4S,000  cu.  ft. 

20.000 

4,000 

40,000 

S.OOO 

32.000 

An  11-.  12-.  or  13-room 

house.  33'  x  60'. 
.Area.  1.980  .sq.ft. 
Volume.  64.000  cu.  ft. 
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Why  it  is  the 

**UtiUty  Business  Paper'* 

You  find  on  your  desk  a  message  taken  over  the 
telephone  while  you  were  out.  A  short-lived  little 
memorandum — yet  it  has  an  important  function  to 
perform. 

For  a  form  like  this,  you  want  a  paper  that  is  good, 
inexpensive  and  that  can  be  used  for  pen,  pencil,  or 
typewriter. 

Hammermill  Bond  is  so  low  in  price  that  it  is  prac- 
tical for  memoranda,  yet  it  has  the  qualit}"  for  per- 
manent-record forms  and  letterheads — therefore  it  is 
the  "Utility  Business  Paper." 

Ask  your  printer  to  use  Hammermill  Bond — the 
lowest-priced  standard  bond  paper  on  the  market, 
the  most  widely-used  bond  paper  in  the  world. 

Hammermill  Bond  is  supplied  in  white  and  t\\  elve 
colors,  enabling  you  to  give  color-classification  to  your 
forms  and  stationery — the '  'Signal  System' '  of  business, 

HAMMERMILL  PAPER  COMPANY,  Erie,   Pa. 


Lookjbr  this  watermark — //  is  our  word  of  honor  to  the  public 


Th 


H  E  office  forms  shown  above 
will  save  time  and  save  steps  in 
your  office.  Write  us  for  free 
portfolio  of  speciitien  forms, 
and  you  will  receive  these  and 
others,  printed  on  Hammermill 
Bond,  showing  the  twelve 
colors  besides  white  in  which 
Hammermill  is  supplied. 


The  Utility  Business  Paper 
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A   Series  of  Pencil  Portraits 
No.   4— THE   BOOKKEEPER 


HAT?     Use   Dixon's   Eldorado?"    said 
Jim  Morgan,  tlie  head-boolikeeper.     "I 


tliouglit  tliat  pencil  was  only  for  artists ! 


More  words,  but  I  won  my  point.  He  said 
lie  would  try  this  master  pencil. 

Jim's  a  hard  man  to  convince  but — 

Last  night  I  heard  him  telling  some  of  the 
boys  how  he  had  discovered  Dixon's  Eldorado 
and  how  much  easier  it  made  his  work !  Tliafs 
the  first  time  Jim  and  I  have  agreed  in  vears! 

lgi6e  master  dmuwgpendr 

JOSEPH    DIXON    CRUCIBLE    COMPANY 

Pencil  Dei>t.  41-J  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Canadian  Disfribntors: 

A.  R.  MacDougall  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


Dixon's  Eldorado  is  made  in  17  leads 
—  one    for    everu    need    or    preference. 


Write  for  These 
Good  Booklets 

Oneis(alIeii"FI.\n- 
ING  YOUR  PEN- 
CIL"— a  pencil  ser- 
vice booklet  for  eve- 
ryone \\lio  uses  a 
pencil.  Write  for  it. 
It  will  lu'lp  you 
choose  exactly  the 
right  pencil  for  your 
particular  work,  .\l.so 
write  for  our  book- 
let —  "A  Study  In 
Sepin."  It  shows  the 
character  of  work  that 
ran  he  done  witli 
Dixon's  "BEST" 
Colored  Pencils. 


MiiL 


What  Chicago  Means  to  the  World 


Chicago  is  the  storehouse  of 
the  nation.  It  supplies  the 
v/orld  with  much  of  its  food, 
clothing,  and  machinery.  Its 
services  are  universal,  its 
wealth  and  commodities    are 


transported  to  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth.  The  Continental 
and  Commercial  Banks  arc 
qualified  in  resources,  facili- 
ties, and  experience  to  help 
the  city  serve  the  world. 


COMMERCIAL 

BANKS 


CHICAGO 


Over  ^55,000,000  Invested  Capital 


m 


m 


a 


INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

Continued 


pantries,  and  halls  are  not  counted  as 
■'rooms"  in  this  tabulation.  It  is  assumed 
that  houses  of  three,  four,  and  five  rooms 
Avould  contain  neither  hall  nor  pantry,  but 
would  be  provided  with  one  bathroom. 
Houses  of  six  or  seven  rooms  might  contain 
a  small  hall,  one  bathroom,  but  no  pantry. 
Houses  of  eight  or  more  rooms  w'ould  con- 
tain hall,  pantry,  and  one  or  two  baths,  de- 
pending upon  the  number  of  bedrooms. 


WHY  THE  DOLLAR  LEADS 

MANY  of  Europe's  difficulties  are 
attributed  to  her  enormous  amount 
of  inconvertible  paper  currency,  and 
Europe's  greatest  single  need  to-day,  we 
read  in  the  current  Economic  Bulletin  of 
the  Chase  National  Bank,  of  New  York, 
is  a  restoration  of  stability  in  public 
finances  so  as  to  make  possible  the  restora- 
tion of  confidence  in  the  value  of  money. 
Similarly,  The  Index  of  the  Liberty  Na- 
tional Bank  of  New  York  emphasizes  the 
enormous  volume  of  paper  money  in 
Europe  as  compared  with  the  amount  of 
gold  holdings.  A  comparison  of  gold 
holdings  in  note  circulation  in  the  six  lead- 
ing Powers  of  the  world  shows  that  all  of 
them  have  increased  their  paper  money 
since  1914,  but  that  only  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States,  and  Japan  added  to  their 
gold  supplies.  The  figures  on  comparative 
gold  holdings  and  note  circulation  are 
given  as  follows,  in  millions  of  dollars 
at  par. 


1914  (July) 

Per  Cent.  Gold 

Gold 

Xotes 

lo  Notes 

United  States .... 

81,023 

81,050 

96.9 

Great  Britain .... 

195 

140 

139.3 

France 

806* 

1,301 

62.0 

Italy 

299 

532 

56.2 

.Japan 

106 

159 

66.6 

Germany . . 

298 
1920  (November) 

692 

43.0 

Per  Cent.  Gold 

Cold 

Notei 

to  Xotes 

United  States.  .  .  . 

.*2,116 

$4,615 

45.0 

Cireat  Britain.  .  .  . 

740 

2,301 

32.2 

I'Vant  e 

090t 

7,640 

9.0 

Italy 

231 

3,964 

5.8 

Japan 

520: 

519 

100  2 

Germany 

■2&) 

1M10§ 

1.4 

'Includes  gold  held  abroad,  not  separately  stated. 

tExcludes 

gold  held  abroad.     jGold  and  silver.     §Including  $3,155,000,000 
Kassenschein  notes. 

Why  this  state  of  affairs  makes  the 
American  dollar  the  "international  cur- 
rency" of  the  world  is  explained  as  follows 
by  The  Index: 

While  normally  the  currency  of  other 
nations  is  on  a  gold  basis,  the  difference 
between  the  United  States  and  the  larger 
European  countries  is  that  the  United 
States  is  the  only  one  which  is  on  an  actual 
gold-redemption  basis.  This  fact  has  en- 
hanced the  position  of  the  dollar  as  stand- 
ard currency  throughout  the  world.  That 
is  to  say,  a  trader  in  any  part  of  the  world 
can  buy  or  sell  on  a  dollar  basis  with  as- 
surance as  to  what  is  the  universal  value 
of  the  medium  of  exchange  in  which  he  is 
dealing.  The  extended  penetration  of  our 
trade,  and  the  fact  that  a  larger  part  of  it 
than  formerly  is  carried  on  directly  with 
the  buyer  or  seller  in  foreign  lands,  have 
had  a  further  influence  in  making  the  dol- 
lar the  only  available  "international  cur- 
rency." In  this  respect  it  has  succeeded 
to  the  position  formerl^^  occupied  by  the 
pound  sterling. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


i?j;*.aBr'";S9aK'MBc;;.-z«^K:! 


FOREIGN 

April     n. — Promior     Lloyd     Georgo    offers 
iiu'diation    betwet'ii    the    striking   eoal- 
miners  and  the  mine-owners. 
Mexieo    appoints    a    ^[inister    to    Soviet 

Russia,  it  is  reported  liy  El  Uiiirersal. 
Former     Emperor     Charles     arrives     in 
Lucerne,  Switzerland. 

April  7. — Railway  men  and  transport- 
workers  decide  to  join  the  striking 
miners  of  Great  Britain.  Premier 
Lloyd  George  continues  ni-gotiations 
for  a  settlement. 

Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen,  first  Provisional 
President  of  China  after  the  empire,  is 
elected  President  of  the  Chinese 
Republic,  says  a  dispatch  from  Canton 
to  Honolulu. 

Germany  sends  notes  to  the  Allies  and 
the  Inter-Allied  Commission  at  Oj)- 
peln,  Sih'sia.  suggesting  that  the  ter- 
ritory be  finally  incorporated  as  part  of 
Germany. 

Panama's  refusal  to  accept  the  Whit(> 
award  as  the  basis  of  a  settlement  for 
the  Panama-Cost a-Rican  boundary  con- 
troversy is  approved  unanimously  by 
the  National  Assembly  in  extraordinary 
session. 

Premier  Hughes,  of  Australia,  declares 
that  at  the  forthcoming  Imperial 
Conference  the  Anglo-Japanese  Treaty 
must  be  renewed  in  modified  form,  but 
satisfactory  to  America. 

April  8. — Negotiations  fail  to  settle  the 
coal-miners'  strike  in  Great  Britain 
and  thousands  in  the  middle  class 
answer  an  appeal  for  volunteers  to 
fight  a  general  strike. 

Soviet  Russia  and  the  Soviet  Republic  of 
"White"  Russia  have  signed  a  treaty 
under  which  they  become  a  single 
Republic,  according  to  reports  re- 
ceived in  Stockholm. 

April  9. — Following  continuous  confer- 
ences, the  striking  coal-miners  in  Great 
Britain  have  conceded  a  point  and  have 
arranged  for  a  conference  with  the  mine- 
owners  on  Alonday.  Meanwhile  the 
flood  menace  to  the  mines  daily  gi-ows 
more  serious. 

A  new  "international  army"  to  enforce 
the  dictates  of  the  Third  Internationale 
is  organizing  in  Russia  to  replace  the 
old  "Red"  Army,  according  to  informa- 
tion received  in  Riga. 

It  is  reported  in  Berlin  that  Czecho- 
slovakia is  ready  to  cooperate  with 
France  in  further  economic  and  mili- 
tary actions  if  the  Ruhr  district  is 
occupied  after  Alay  1. 

During  an  attack  on  a  police  patrol  by 
armed  civilians  in  Limerick,  Ireland, 
one  civilian  is  killed  and  four  police 
and  two  civilians  are  seriously  wounded. 

Dr.  Walter  Simons,  the  German  Foreign 
Alinister,  declares  in  an  interview  in 
Switzerland  that  Germany  will  make 
provisions  for  the  reparations  due  the 
Allies. 

Fighting  between  Socialists  and  Fascisti, 
or  extreme  Loyalists,  breaks  out  in 
various  parts  of  Italy,  and  in  Bologna 
the  Chamber  of  Labor  is  partially 
wrecked. 

April  10. — Sinn  Fein  makes  its  first  attempt 
to  boycott  English  goods  by  burning  a 
quantity  of  goods  from  Manchester 
in  Belfast.  Cork  reports  several  clashes 
between  Sinn-Feiners  and  Crown  Forces 
and  the  curfew  is  enforced  at  4  p.m. 
Fighting  is  renewed  by  the  Turk  and 
Greeks  on  the  Brusa  front  in  Asia 
Minor. 

April   11. — The   Triple  Alliance   in   Great 


HEPARQ 

ELECTRIC  CRANES  &  HOISTS  IhJ 


ECONOMY 

by  Shepard  ** Aerial 
Railway'*  rehandling 


COST  of  rehandling  pulp  cut  almost  in 
half;  five  men  released  for  more  pro- 
ductive activity;  greater  eflficiency  and 
speed  in  doing  the  work — these  are  reasons 
why  a  Shepard  Electric  Hoist  pays  the 
Stevens  &  Thompson  Paper  Company,  Green- 
wich, N.  Y.  The  saving  in  handling  one 
year's  tonnage  more  than  pays  for  the  hoist 
which  will  continue  to  pay  for  itself  many 
times  over. 

A  Shepard  Hoist  conveys  pulp  from  mill  to 
storage  yard  on  platforms  of  2 -ton  capacity, 
lifting  them  90  feet  from  basement  through 
opening  in  lower  roof,  and  then  carrying  them 
on  overhead  monorail  track  to  various  parts  of 
storage  pile.  Pulp  is  returned  to  mill,  as 
needed,  in  the  same  manner.  The  hoist  also 
unloads  and  loads  cars  on  sidings. 

What  a  Shepard  saves  for  this  company  is 
typical  of  the  economies  it  effects  in  other 
industries  and  businesses  everywhere. 

You,  too,  can  cut  costs  by  sending  your  loads 
via  the  "Aerial  Railway."  With  a  Shepard 
Electric  Hoist,  rehandling  (probably  a  big  item 
of  production  in  your  business)  is  done  most 
efficiently — in  the  least  time— at  the  lowest  cost. 

"  Shepard  "  builds  cage-control  and  floor-control 
Electric  Hoists  ;  Electric  Traveling  Cranes;  Electric 
Transfer  Cranes;  Electric  Winches;  Electric  Cargo 
Handling  Equipment  for  docks  and  ships. 

SEND  FOR  the  "  Aerial  Railway  of  Industry  "  and 
"  A  Hoist  Below  the  Hook,"  booklets  that  illustrate 
modern  methods  for  moving  loads  of  every  kind — 
loose  materials  to  heavy  cases — small  parts  to  big 
castings. 


SHEPARD  ELECTRIC  CRANE  &HOISTCO. 

412  Schuyler  Ave.,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 

New  York     Philadelphia     Chicago        Pittsburgh 
Boston  Baltimore  Cleveland    San  Francisco 

Detroit  Cincinnati 

Montreal  London  Melbourne 

Member  Electric  Hoist  Manufacturers'  Association 


Move  it  mechanically  —  shift  to  a  SHEPARD 
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Base  andFloor^^P^, 
one  continuous  ->  y< 
piece. _^^ 


;    Put  on  like  Plr.ster — Wears  like  Iron 

i  It  is  a  composition  material,  easily  applied  in  plas- 

\       tic  form  over  old  or  new  wood,  iron,  concrete  or  other 
solid  foundation — laid   %  to   'A  in.  thick — does  not 
'^      crack,  peel  or  come  loose  from  foundation. 

It  presents  a  continuous. finegrained,  smooth,  non- 
,     slippery  surface,  practically  a  seamless  tile    No  crai  ;k, 
^     crevice  or  joint  for  the  accumulation  of  grease,  dirt     »;: 
la    or  moisture.    Is  noiseless  and  does  not  fatigue. 

i  THE   BEST   FLOOR 

B    for  Kitchen.   Pantry,   Kathroom.   Laundry.  Porch, 

^    Garage,  Restaurant,  Theater,  Hotel.  Factory.  OHue  f 

Building,  Railroad  Station.  Hospital — all   places  j 

,*     where  a  beautiful,  substantial   and  foot-easy  floor  /_ 

'i.i     is  desired.    Vour  choice  of  several  practical  colors,  ib 

^    Full  information  and  sample  FRKE  on  request.  2 

P  IMPERIAL   FLOOR    COMPANY  M 

.        1-3  East  Ave         A  Si-ctafor  12uears       Rochester,  N.  Y.    m 


Read  Nature  s 

danger  sigpals 

with  a 

FEVER 
THERMOMETER 

AT  YOUR  DEALERS 


Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER  N.Y. 

There's  al^MorliyfcrThennoineter  for  Every  Purpose 


*TROGRESS"  TREES 

are  propagated  right,  dug  carefully  and  packed 
securely.  Write  for  our  Catalog  of  Trees,  Shrubs 
and  Plants.  It's  not  necessary  to  pay  for  your  trees 
before  you  get  them  if  you  deal  with 

THE  PROGRESS  NURSERY  CO. 


1315  Peters  Avenue 


Troy,  Ohio 


No  Damage  Done 

By  Heavy  >Vinds 

When  you  fasten    photos,  prints  or  other   light 
articles  to  walls  with  Moore  Push- Pins,  the  glass 
heads  hold  them   securely.     Needle   points  won't 
mar  the  finest  surface.     Samples  Free. 


Sohi  by  Hardware.  Stationery.  Dru? 
and  Photo  Supply  stores  everywhere 


Iec    per 
•^      pkt 


MOORE  PUSH-PIN  CO.,  14-4  Berkley  St.,  Philadelphia 


Girls!  Girls!! 
Save  Your  Hair 
With  Cuticura 

Soap  and  Ointment  to  clear  Dandruff  and  itching,  25e. 
each.  Samples  free  of  Cuticura,  Dopt.  7,Mald«n,Maii 


.• 


otvit/  for 
Sample 

and     ■ 
Buddet 

(ffcK&R) 

McKesson  K  ROBBINS  inc.,  oifulton  st.n.vx. 


ml 


Cleans.  Whitens 
Pre.senes 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


Britain  issues  a  manifesto  blaming  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  Government 
for  the  causes  leading  to  the  coal- 
miners'  strike  and  censuring  the  Gov- 
ernment's expedient  of  forming  a  vol- 
unteer force  as  an  instrument  against 
organized  labor;  but  preparations  for  a 
conference  between  the  strikers  and 
mine-owners  go  forward. 
A  complete  German  military'  organiza- 
tion, with  a  battalion  in  each  district, 
has  been  discovered  in  Upper  Silesia 
ready  for  action,  according  to  dis- 
patches recei\ed  in  Paris  from  the 
Allied  Commission. 

Emperor  Yoshihito  of  Japan  informs 
President  Harding  through  the  Japanese 
Embassy  that  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Japan  will  be  unable  to  accept  the 
President's  invitation  to  visit  the 
United  States. 

The  French  have  begun  the  evacuation 
of  Cilicia,  including  the  whole  region  of 
Amanus  and  of  the  Gulf  of  Alexan- 
dretta,  according  to  reports  received  in 
]-,ondon. 

Sinn-P\>in  forces  make  a  desperate  attack 
on  the  Northwestern  Railwa}'  Hotel  in 
Dublin,  and  are  repulsed  by  Crown 
forces. 

Reenforced  by  ten  divisions,  the  Turks 
launch  an  offensive  against  the  Greeks 
from  Denizli,  1(X)  miles  southwest  of 
Afiun-Karahassar. 

The  ex-Empress  Augusta  Victoria  of 
Gei-many  dies  in  exile  at  Doom, 
Holland,  in  her  sixtj'^-third  year. 

April  12. — Striking  coal-miners  in  Great 
Britain  flatly  reject  the  Government's 
proposal  of  a  settlement  of  the  strike. 

The  Japanese  Government  plans  to  send  a 
representative  to  Washington  to  take 
up  with  this  Government  the  so-called 
Pacific  problems,  including  mandates, 
according  to  a  report  from  Tokyo. 

Panaman  troops  are  being  concentrated 
in  the  Coto  and  Almirante  districts  on 
the  Costa-Rican  frontier. 

The  Dutch  Government  forbids  the 
former  Emperor  William  to  accompany 
the  body  of  ex-Empress  Augusta  Vic- 
toria to  the  German  frontier. 

Bank  deposits  of  Germanv  increased  last 
year  from  4,.500,000,60()  marks  to 
i),'250,000,000  marks,  arcording  to  a 
report  made  i)ublic  bj'  the  Reparations 
Commission. 

The  Hungarian  Government  informs  the 
Swiss  Federal  Council  that  it  considers 
former  Emperor  Charles  as  the  lawful 
sovereign  of  Hungary. 

DOMESTIC 

April  6. — The  State  Department  sends 
identic  notes  to  Japan,  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Italy,  demanding  an  equal 
voice  in  the  disposition  of  all  mandates 
over  tei-ritories  relinquished  by  the 
enemy. 

Two  persons  are  killed  and  thirty  injured 
in  a  wreck  of  the  Royal  Palm  Limited, 
north-bound,  on  the  Southern  Railway 
near  New  River,  Tennessee. 

President  Harding  informs  the  com- 
mittee representing  the  Woman's  Peace 
Society  that  negotiations  dealing  \\^th 
disarmament  have  encountered  com- 
plications as  the  result  of  recent  de- 
velopments in  Europe. 

The  strike  of  marine-workers  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  is  settled,  the 
employees  agreeing  to  accept  a  reduc- 
tion of  approximately  25  per  cent,  put 
into  effect  on  March  1,  on  condition 
that  the  old  Avage  scale  be  restored 
]\Iay  1  and  continued  pending  the 
adoption  of  a  new  agreement. 


The  Bed  wiih  the  Par^ 

enled  Seatnte.f  3  Spring 

'Mollress  Fabric 

and  Pressed 

Steel  Frame 


SGHILLING3 
AUTO-CAMP 

Save  your  hotel  bill  and  add  the  joy  of  camping  to  the 
pleasure  of  touring.  Use  the  tonncau  of  your  car  for  a  dress- 
ing room  and  step  through  the  door  into  a  double  bed  as  big 
and  comfortable  as  the  one  at  home,  made  possible  only  by 
our  Sagless  Spring  Mattress  Fabric.  Bed  on  each  running 
board  makes  sleeping  quarters  for  four  people.  For  strength. 
comfort,  compactness  and  price 
the  Schilling  is  not  equalled. 
Write  for  new  catalog. 

TheL  F.  Schilling  Co.,  Dept  D,  Salem,  0* 

Blank  Cartridge   Pistol 

Well  made        lEVOLVER  STYLE 
and  effect- 
ive; model-  . 
led  on  the  ( 
latest  type 
Revolver; 
the  appear, 
ance  alone 
13  enough  to 
scare  a  burg- 
lar.      When 

loaded  it  may  prove  just  aa  ef- 
fective aa  a  real  revolver  with- 
out danger  to  life.      It  takes  the 
sUndard    .22  Calibre  Blank  Car- 
tridges  obtainable   everywhere.     A  Great  I 
tection  Against  Burglars,  Tramps  and  Dogs. 
You  can  have  it  lying  about  without  the  dawper 
attached  to  other  revolvers.  PRICE  SOc.  Better 
make  and  superior  quality  for  SI. 00,     Post- 
paid.   Blank  Cartridges  .22  Cal.,  shipped  by 
express    50  cents  per  hundred. 
JOHNSON  SMITH  &  CO.,  3224  N.  Halsted  SL,  Depl.  450  CHICXGS 

Write  for  Free  Guide  Book  and 
EVIDENCE  OF  CONCEP- 
TION BLANK.  Send  model  or  sketch  of  invention 
for  our  free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 

IMV/FMTOR^  Who  desire  to  secure  patent  should 
**^  *  *-'^  *  V-»rViJ  ^vrite  for  our  guide  book  "HOW 
TOGET  YOUR  P.ATENT."  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
description  of  your  iiventioii  and  we  will  give  opinion  of  its 
patentable  nature. 
RANDOLPH    &   CO.,    Dept.  171,    Washington,    D.   C. 


PATENTS. 


Go  Into  Business  f  fj,,^ 


Yourself 

and   operate 
*New  System  Specialty  Candy  Factory"  in  your  community. 
We  furnish  everytiiing.     Money-making  opportunity  unlim- 
ited.    Either  men  or  women.     Big  Candv  Booklet  Free. 
RAGSDALE    CO.,    Drawer  38,    EAST  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


How  to  Eat  for  Health 

Thousands  of  people  throughout  the  country'  are 
bringingall  sorts  of  distressing  ailments  upon  them- 
selves by  injudicious  eating  and  by  lack  of  a  little 
common  sense  in  the  practise  of  personal  hygiene. 
Read  ^ 

"The  Itinerary  of  a  Breakfast" 

by  J.  H.  Kellogg,  M.D. 

in  which  this  famous  health  expert,  the  Medical 
Director  of  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  throws  a 
flood  of  light  upon  the  subject  of  the  disposal 
of  bodily  waste  and  teaches  you  in  haif  an  hour's 
reading  how  to  save  yourself  many  hours  of  head- 
ache, depression,  nervous  exhaustion,  biliousness, 
heart,  kidney,  and  liver  troubles,  and  other  ills 
brought  on  by  improper  feeding.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  how  easy  it  is  to  get  rid  of  them  all ! 

I2ino.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  $1.75;  by  mail,  $1.87 
Funk  &  WagnalU  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


You  can  earn 

TEN  DOLLARS  A  DAY 

and  more  by  acting  as  our  selling  representative  in 
the  distribution  of  Dr.  Femald"s  great  work,  needed 
in  every  home,  office  and  school, 

ENGLISH  SYNONYMS,  ANTONYMS, 
AND  PREPOSITIONS 

Thousands  of  "brain  twisters"  answered.  TelU  the 
right  word  to  use,  when  and  how,  in  conversation, 
letter,  advertisement,  story,  sermon,  or  essay.  Invalu- 
able to  every  business  man,  lawyer,  preacher,  teacher, 
correspondent,  stenographer,  and  student  at  school  or 
college.  Write  for  our  liberal  terms  and  state  territory 
wanted.  This  offer  is  open  to  both  men  and  women. 
Address 

FUNK  &  WAGNALL5  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Representatives  of  the  Order  of  Railroad 
Station  Agents  and  the  Order  of  Rail- 
road Telegraphers  reject  proposals  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
for  a  wage  reduction  of  approximately 
18  per  cent. 

April  7. — Five  railroad  labor-unions  with 
500,000  members  submit  to  President 
Harding  a  proposal  that  the  President 
call  a  conference  of  representatives  on 
both  sides  to  formulate  new  rules  in 
place  of  the  national  agreements  now 
in  dispute  before  the  Railroad  Labor 
Board. 

April  8. — MjTon  T.  Herrick,  of  Ohio,  is 
appointed  Ambassador  to  France,  it  is 
announced  at  the  White  House. 
Chicago  adopts  a  curfew  law  requiring  all 
children  under  sixteen  to  remain  off 
the  streets  between  10  p.m.  and  6  a.m., 
imless  properly  accompanied. 

The  National  Association  of  Owners  of 
Railroad  Securities  join  the  five  railroad 
labor-unions  in  proposing  that  Presi- 
dent Harding  call  a  conference  of  rep- 
resentatives of  both  owners  and  em- 
ployees to  discuss  the  railroad  problem. 

April  9. — .John  S.  Williams,  indicted  on  a 
charge  of  peonage  in  .Jasper  County, 
Georgia,  is  found  guilty.  The  verdict 
carries  a  sentence  of  life  imprisonment. 

Postmaster-General  Hays  determines  to 
arm  every  postal  employee  handling 
valuable  mail,  to  stop  robberies. 

The  naval  balloon  which  vanished  after 
leaving  Pensacola  Air  Station  with  a 
crew  of  five  men,  nineteen  days  ago,  is 
found  partly  submerged  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  about  twenty  miles  off  St. 
Andrews,  Fla.,  without  anj^  trace  of 
the  crew. 

Representatives  of  three  oi'ganizations  of 
railwa.v  clerks  and  station  workers  re- 
ject the  12  and  20  per  cent,  wage 
reduction  proposed  by  the  managers' 
committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Central 
Trades  and  Labor  Council,  representing 
approximately  800,0(X)  men,  decide 
at  a  conference  in  New  York  addrest 
by  Samuel  Gompers  to  fight  the  issu- 
ance of  injunctions  forbidding  picketing. 

A  claim  to  14,000,000  acres  of  land  in 
Texas  and  Oklahoma,  including  the 
cities  of  Tulsa  and  Oklahoma  City,  and 
practically  the  entire  Burkburnett  oil- 
field, is  'filed  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  behalf  of  the  Cherokee 
Indian  nation.  • 

April  10. — The  railroads  suffered  a  deficit 
of  .?7,205,000  in  February,  and  106 
of  the  200  roads  reporting  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  failed 
to  earn  their  expenses  and  taxes,  ac- 
cording to  an  analysis  made  public  by 
the  Association  of  Railway  Executives. 

Announcement  is  made  at  Governor's 
Island.  New  York,  of  the  Government's 
intention  to  establish  a  series  of 
citizens'  military  training-camps  from 
August  7  to  September  7,  with  a  view 
to  forming  a  volunteer  army  of  citizen 
reserves. 

April  11. — The  Sixty-seventh  Congress 
convenes  in  special  session. 

Secretary  Davis,  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  issues  orders  that  Donal 
O'Callaghan,  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork,  must 
depart  on  or  before  June  5,  holding  that 
he  is  not  a  political  refugee. 

Telephonic  comi  anication  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba  is  opened  bj^  an 
exchange  of  greetings  between  Presi- 
dent Harding  and  President  Menoeal, 
of  Cuba. 

April  12. — President  Harding,  in  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Sixty-seventh  Congress,  re- 
jects the  League  of  Nations,  but  asks 
for  a  modified  treaty  of  peace  to  save 
the  United  States'  rights,  and  urges  a 
simple  peace  resolution. 
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-the  figures  are  right,  but  we  positively 
DO  NOT  GUARANTEE  THEPRONUNCIATIONf 

At  any  rate,  carrying  Mr.  Gibson's  calculations  one  step  further, 
they  represent  exactly  his  "Rubberset-cost  per  shave"  with  OLD 
BOY  3120.  Almost  "unmentionably  small"?  Well,  mention  it 
yourself,  in  an  offhand,  free-and-easy  sort  of  a  way! 


.  -r      vV,  Avenue  West, 
October  1  I .  '  ^ 

RubbersetComP-ny. 

tsJe-svark,  N.  J-  -OLD 

Gentlemen:  ^^^    ^''Pf  l^ve  been   usmg 

BOY  3120.     -  --,900  ,.wenty  y-rf^^,,,   .n.es 

him  smce  "^'°     i    l,im   not    es.            foUowmg- 
^°L:vireftbiwpenoa.l^nat 

Tot.Weeksm20yea«....-    • 3 

:^tes  weekly  usea 3,20 

from  time  V  .^^^entieth  ye^' 

Ke   turned  his  ^_^^^^^  ^^^^ 

and   are   as  ^^  ^^^^^ 

•   e   him   the   once  " 

(Signed)     ^-      ■ 


(NOTE — Not  every  brush  costs  so  little  as  35  cents.  Not  every  brush  lasts 
so  long  as  tvs^enty  years.  Of  course,  if  you  say  that  the  average  RUBBERSET 
costs  twice  as  much  and  lasts  only  half  so  long,  w^e  admit  that  the  "Rubberset- 
cost  per  shave"  mounts  to  the  unspeakable  sum  of  $.00044871  79487  7-391 

As  you  can  scarcely  carry  this  on  your  tongue,  we  do  not  expect  you  to 

"carry  it  in  your  head"  for  future  comparisons.  By 
no  means!  But  the  one  outstanding  fact  that  will 
linger  w^ith  you  always  is  this:  The  one  thing  most 
largely  responsible  for  these  everlastingly  tough 
problems  in  "Rubberset-cost  per  shave"  is  that  ever- 
lasting grip  of  hard  vulcanized  rubber — ORIGINAL 
IN  RUBBERSET  BRUSHES!) 
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TF9AOE     MAC9K 
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VARNISH 


TOOTH     iiiPr^^#«^l    IE»«^      STUCCO 

everi/  bristle  gripped  EVERLASTINGLY  in  hard  rubber! 


RUBBERSET     COMPANY     LTD. 

»=,~-c:-rol=»lES 
TOPrONTO  AND  GRAVENHURST.  CANADA 
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Where  Mere  Man  Shines. — Of  course 
t  he  women  wear  funny-looking  things,  but 
a  oelluloid  collar  is  not  one  of  them. — 
Dallas  News. 


No  Excuse,  However. — Now  let  some 
genius  give  us  a  new  song,  entitled  "  I 
Didn't  Raise  My  Boy  to  Be  a  Taxpayer." — 
Biiltiinore  Sun. 


Their  Job. — It  appears  that  the  smaller 
fellows  who  take  part  in  the  concert  of 
nations  will  be  permitted  to  hold  the 
music. — Buffalo  News. 


Reformed  Rules. — As  we  understand 
the  efforts  to  purify  modern  dances,  the 
half-Nelson  and  scissors  holds  are  to  be 
baiTed. — Canton  (Ohio)  Repository. 


Not  to  Be  Deceived. — Mr.  Newrich 
(examining  curio) — "  Two  thousand  years 
old?  You  can't  kid  me !  Why,  it's  only 
1921  now  !  " — The  Passing  Show  (London). 


Good   at   It. — "  We  women  bear  pain 

better  than  men." 

"  Who  told  you  that?    Your  doctor?  " 
"  No,    my    shoemaker." — Karikaturen 

( I'hristiania). 


Logical  Result. — A  flivver  in  Newton, 
Kan.,  broke  the  arms  of  four  persons  who 
attempted  to  crank  it  in  less  than  a  week. 
That's  what  comes  of  crossing  a  bicycle 
\vith  a  mule. — The  Legionaire. 


The  Time  to  Begin — 

Check  Your  Baggage  at  Our  Office 

Then  Stop  Worrying  About  It 

Until  You  Get  Home. 

— Advi.  in  the  Daytona  (Fla.)  News. 


Why  He  Went. — "  Say,  mama,  was  baby 
sent  down  from  heaven?  " 

"  Why,  yes." 

"  Um.  They  like  to  have  it  quiet  up 
there,  don't  they?  " — The  Legionaire. 


Two   of   a    Kind. — "  How's   your   cold, 
Donald?  " 

"  Verra  obstinate." 

"  And  how's  yoiu*  wife?  " 

"  Aboot  the  same." — London  Mail. 


Another  Small  Nation. — A  Kansas  man 
is  reported  to  be  the  father  of  thirty-two 
children.  It  is  not  known  whether  he  will 
apply  for  admission  to  the  League  of  Nations 
or  just  let  America  represent  him  for  the 
present. — Punch  {London). 


Another  Outline  of  History.- — The  "  pro- 
fessors ' '  of  cheap  dancing  academies  in  the 
tenderloin  are  now  advertising  lessons  in 
toddling.  One  sends  out  a  circular  which 
reads:  "Learn  to  dance  the  toddle! 
Cleopatra  invented  it  and  that  was  the 
way  she  ensnared  Napoleon." — Atlanta 
Constitution. 


The  Wages  of  Sin.—"  Bredren !  "  ex- 
claimed the  preacher  as  he  came  across  a 
portion  of  his  flock  engaged  in  pvu-suing  the 
goddess  of  chance.  "  Don'  yo'  all  know  it's 
wrong  to  shoot  craps?  " 

"  Yas,  pahson,"  admitted  one'parishioner 
sadlj%  "  an'  b'lieve  me,  Ah's  payin'  fo' 
mah  sins." — The  American  Legion  Weekly. 


Debit. — Whether  the  world  owes  everj'^ 
man  a  living  or  not,  it  owes  him  his  part 
of  the  world's  work. — St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat. 


Well  Informed. — "  That  new  nurse  of 
ours  must  be  a  Bowery  product.  She 
speaks  of  the  nursery  as  the  '  noisery.'  " 

"  Well,  I  rather  think  that's  the  way  it 
should  be  pronounced." — Boston  Transcript. 


Demonstration  Needed.  —  She  —  "  Do 
juh  love  me,  John?  " 

He—"  Sure." 

She — "  Then  why  don't  your  chest  go 
up  and  down  like  the  man  in  the  movies?  " 
—Tar  Baby. 


Bad  Case. — "  Half  a  dozen  doctors  have 
given  Mabel  up  !  " 

"  Really !  What  is  the  matter  with 
her?  " 

"  She  simply  wouldn't  pay  their  biUs." — 
The  Bulletin  (Sydney). 


Everlastingly     Too     Late. — Doctor — 
"  Hang  that  telephone — I  was  too  late." 

Wife — "  What,  was  the  patient  dead, 
darling?  " 

Doctor — "  Dead?    No,  he  was  all  rigiit 
again." — London  Opinion. 


Cited  for  Valor. — The  swain  and  his 
swainess  had  just  encountered  a  bulldog 
that  looked  as  if  he  might  shake  a  mean 
lower  jaw. 

"  Why,  Percy,"  she  exclaimed  as  he 
started  a  strategic  retreat.  "  You  always 
swore  you  would  face  death  for  me." 

"  I  would,"  he  flung  back  over  his 
shoulder,  "but  that  darn  dog  ain't  dead." 
— The  American  Legion  Weekly. 


Easily  Explained. — The  man  who  ran 
the  elevator  of  the  sky-scraper  was  talking 
to  a  passenger. 

"  The  judge  certainly  did  soak  him,"  he 
said.  "  He  sentenced  him  to  three  years 
and  ten  days.  Now  I  understand  the  three 
years  all  right ;  but  what  the  ten  days  were 
for  I'd  like  to  know?  " 

"  That  was  the  war-tax,"  said  a  quiet 
citizen  who  got  aboard  at  the  tenth  floor. — 
Pittsburgh  Chronicle  Telegraph. 


The  Wisdom  of  the  East. 

Some  Chinese  proverbs  collected  by 
Roy  Chapman  Andrews  and  handed  on 
by  him  to  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Dutch 
Treat  Club  in  New  York  City: 

If  you  bow  at  all,  bow  low. 

A  man  thinks  he  knows — but  a  woman 
knows  better. 

Free  sitters  at  the  play  always  grumble 
most. 

I  have  seen  not  one  who  loves  virtue  as 
he  loves  beauty. 

Only  imbeciles  want  credit  for  the 
achievements  of  their  ancestors. 

The  faults  which  a  man  condemns  out 
of  office  he  commits  when  in. 

No  image-maker  worships  the  gods. 
He  knows  what  they  are  made  of. 

One  more  good  man  on  earth  is  better 
than  an  extra  angel  in  heaven. 

It  is  not  the  wine  which  makes  a  man 
drunk — it  is  the  man  himself. 

If  you  suspect  a  man,  don't  employ  him 
— if  you  employ  him,  don't  suspect  him. — 
The  Independent  (New  York). 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY  CHAm 

Readers  tcill  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communicntions. 


To  Several  Correspondents. — The  credit  of 
the  "  musical  glasses  "  to  Oliver  Goldsmith's  "The 
Hermit,"  as  stated  by  Nathan  Haskell  Dole  in  the 
10th  edition  of  John  Bartlett,  "Familiar  Quota- 
tions," Boston,  1914,  is  erroneous.  The  passage 
referring  to  them  occurs  in  "The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field," chapter  ix. 

"M.  F.  H.,"  Lynn,  Mass. — "Please  give  me 
any  information  you  can  about  the  names  Rudyard 
Kipling.     Are   they   Indian  or   English?" 

Rudyard  is  an  old  English  family  name  famous 
in  the  closing  years  of  the  middle  ages.  It  sur- 
vives in  the  township,  village,  and  parish,  near 
Leek,  in  North  Staffordshire.  This  place  was 
once  held  by  the  Rudyard  family,  one  of  whose 
members,  Ralph  Rudyard,  fought  for  the  Lan- 
castrians and  killed  Richard  III.  at  the  battle  of 
Bosworth  Field,  August  22,  1485.  Another 
member  of  the  family  was  Sir  Benjamin  Rudyard, 
lawyer,  poet,  and  statesman,  the  son  of  James 
Rudyard,  of  Hartley,  Hampshire  (this  shows  that 
the  family  spread).  He  was  bom  in  1572,  and  in 
the  struggle  between  the  Royalists  and  Parlia- 
ment, threw  in  his  lot  with  the  King.  He  was 
imprisoned  for  a  time  for  his  efforts  in  advo- 
cating that  an  adjustment  be  made  with  the  King, 
but  his  life  was  spared,  and  he  was  the  last  sur- 
veyor of  the  Court  of  Wards.  He  died  in  1658, 
nine  years  after  Charles  I.  was  executed. 

The  name  Kipling  is  pure  English,  and  its 
owners  founded  KipUng,  a  township  in  the  parish 
of  Catterick,  North  Riding.,  Yorkshire,  two  miles 
southeast  of  Bolton,  Lancashire.  Kipling  Hall 
is  a  seventeenth-century  structure,  situated  in  a 
fine  park  and  extensive  gardens.  Near  by  is  a 
lake  well  stocked  with  fish — that  is,  it  was  so  a 
few  years  ago.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
Old  English  kip,  a  pointed  hill  (a  term  still 
preserved  in  modem  Scotch),  and  Anglo-Saxon 
hlynn  (modem  Scottish  linn,  lynn;  see  Burns, 
"Birksof  Aberfeldy,"  stanza  4),  waterfall,  torrent 
In  provincial  English  we  have  to  this  day  lln, 
a  pool  above  or  below  a  waterfall.  In  the  East 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  there  is  Kipling  Cotes 
Station,  210M  miles  from  London. 

"C.  P.  J.,"  Neponsit.  L.  I. — Of  the  three  words 
about  which  you  inquire — Aballiboozabangan- 
orribo,  Chronon-hoton-thologos,  and  Aldiboronte- 
phoscophornio — the  Lexicographer  regrets  that 
he  can  give  you  only  scant  information  of  the 
fliTst,  which  is  described  as  Southey's  favorite 
heroic  ejaculation,  and  as  such  is  quoted  by 
George  Saintsbury  in  his  "Manual  of  English 
Prosody,"  page  25.  Perhaps  some  erudite  reader 
of  The  Digest  can  supply  more  information. 

As  to  the  second,  this  occurs  iu  a  burlesque 
written  by  Henry  Carey  in  1734.  It  is  the  title 
of  this  burlesque  and  designates  a  king.  The 
story  goes  that  Bombardinean,  general  of  his 
Majesty's  forces,  was  struck  by  the  King  for  having 
given  him  hashed  pork  for  dinner,  and  for  say- 
ing, when  his  Majesty  remonstrated,  "Kings  as 
great  as  Chronon-hoton-thologos  have  made  a 
hearty  meal  on  worse."  This  roused  the  ire  of 
the  King,  who  called  his  general,  "Traitor  in  thy 
teeth!"  Then,  they  drew  swords,  fought,  and 
the  King  died. 

As  to  the  third,  pronoimced  as  syllabicated 
here,  Al"di-bo-ron"te-phos'co-phor-nio,  he  was 
one  of  his  Majesty's  most  pompous  courtiers. 
The  name  so  pleased  Sir  Walter  Scott  that  he 
applied  it  as  a  nickname  to  his  printer,  James 
Ballantyne,  who  was  noted  for  his  pomposity 
and  formality  in  speech. 

"J.  N.,"  Happauge,  L.  I. — "  (1)  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  term  Si7in  Fein;  also,  the  pro- 
nunciation? (2)  Please  give  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  Celt,  Celtic,  Dante,  and  Goethe. 

(1)  The  term  Sinn  Fein  is  defined  as — "  (Ir.) 
Literally,  ourselves  alone:  an  Irish  society  aiming 
at  both  independence  and  the  cultural  develop- 
ment of  the  Irish  race.  Founded  about  1905,  it 
caused  a  revolt  in  1916."  The  term  is  pro- 
nounced shin  fen — sh  as  in  ship,  i  as  in  hit,  e  as  in 
prey.  (2)  The  words  you  give  are  pronounced  as 
follows:  Celt,  sell — e  as  in  get;  Celtic,  selt'ik—c  as 
in  get,  i  as  in  habit;  Dante,  dan'te — a  as  in  art, 
e  as  in  prey;  or  dan'ti — a  as  in  fat,  i  as  in  habit; 
Goethe,  gu'ta — u  as  in  burn,  a  as  ia.  final. 


Making  a 
Rubber  Plant 
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The  home  of  Vacuum  Cup  Cord  and 
Fabric  Tires  and  "  Ton  Tested  " 
Tubes  is  a  rubber  plant  in  which 
the  employe  has,  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  and  auspices, 
opportunity  for  building  efficiency 
and  self-respect. 

A  rubber  plant  that  has,  since  1910, 
flourished  and  grown  from  300 
employes  and  a  daily  capacity  of 
approximately  50  tires,  to  a  total 
of  2900  contented  workers  and  a 
daily  capacity  of  3600  tires  and 
6000  tubes. 

Sustained  highest  quality  has 
made  possible  this  most  gratifying 
growth. 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  CO.  of  AMERICA,  Inc. 

Jeannette,  Pa. 

Direct  Factory  Branches  and  Service  Agencies  Through- 
out the  United  States  and  Canada 

Export  Dept.,  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York  City 
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"Now  we'll  catch  it"— 

but  this  time  the  tea  party 
will  not  turn  to  tragedy,  be- 
cause the  rich,  high  finish  of 
the  table  is  not  harmed  even 
by  hot  tea.  It  would  not  be  in- 
jured even  if  boiled  in  water — 
because  it  is  finished  with  Pitcairn 
Water  Spar  varnish,  the  same  as 
the  wood  panel  submerged  in  an 
aquarium  and  displayed  in  your 
dealer's  window,  month  after 
month.  Use  Pitcairn  "Water  Spar 
on  furniture,  floors,  woodwork, 
watercraft — use  it  every\\'here. 

'SioM  et'cryu'here  by  qudWfj  dealers  and 

used  by  exacting  painters.     Write 

for  "Proof  booklet. 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co. 

Patton-Pitcaim  Division 

MILWAUKEE.   WISCONSIN 
NEWARK.  NEW  JERSEY 
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PATTON- PITCAIRN  DIVISION 
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iPlTTSBURGH  PLATE  GLASS  CO. 

[plate.  J^INpOW\AND  ART   GLA3^^^  PAINTS  -  VARNISHES  BRUSHES •INSECTICmES 
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How  I  Improved  My  Memory 

In  One  Evening 

The  Amazing  Experience  of  Victor  Jones 


"O/ro'/oT  I  plarr  you!  Mr.  Addison  Sims 
of  Seattle. 

"If  I  rcincmlx-r  oorrortly — and  1  <to  re- 
member eurrectly  -Mr.  Burroujjhs,  (lie  lum- 
bentian,  iiit rotiueetl  me  to  yon  at  the  luncheon 
of  (he  Seattle  Rotary  Club  three  years  ajjo  in 
May.  This  is  a  pleasure  imieed!  1  haven't 
laid  eyes  on  you  sinee  that  day.  How  is  the 
jiraiu  business?  Anil 
how  did  that  amal- 
gamation work  out?" 

The  assurance  of  this 
speaker — in  the  crowd- 
ixi  corridor  of  the  Hotel 
McAlpin  —  compelled 
me  to  turn  and  look  at 
him,  though  1  must 
say  it  is  not  my  usual 
habit  to  "listen  in" 
even  in  a  hotel  lobby. 

"He  is  David  M. 
Roth,  one  of  the  most 
famous  memory  experts 
in  the  United  States," 
said  my  friend 
Kennedy,  answering 
my  question  before  I 
could  get  it  out.  "He 
will  show  you  a  lot 
more  wonderful  things 
than  that  before  the  evening  is  over." 

i\jid  he  did. 

As  we  went  into  the  banquet  room  the 
toastmaster  was  introducing  a  long  line  of 
the  guests  to  Mr.  Roth.  1  got  in  line,  and 
■when  it  came  my  turn,  Mr.  Roth  asked, 
"AMiat  are  your  initials,  Mr.  Jones,  and  your 
business  connection  and  telephone  number?" 
\\'hy  he  asked  this  I  learned  later,  when  he 
picked  out  from  the  crowd  the  sixty  men  he 
had  met  two  hours  before,  and  called  each 
by  name  without  a  mistake.  What  is  more, 
he  named  each  man's  business  and  telephone 
number,  for  good  measure. 

I  won't  tell  3'ou  all  the  other  amazing 
things  this  man  did,  except  to  tell  how  he 
called  backjWithout  a  minutes  hesitation,  long 
lists  of  numbers,  bank  clearings,  prices,  lot 
numbers,    parcel-post    rates,    and    anything 

else  the  guests  gave  him  in  rapid  order. 

«      *      *      *      * 

\\'hen  I  met  Mr.  Roth  again — which  you 
may  be  sure  I  did  the  first  chance  I  got — he 
rather  bowled  me  over  by  saying,  in  his 
quiet,  modest  way: 

"There  is  nothing  miraculous  about  my 
remembering  anything  I  want  to  remember, 
whether  it  be  names,  faces,  figures,  facts,  or 
something  I  have  read  in  a  magazine. 

"You  can  do  this  just  an  easily  ns  I  do. 
Any  one  with  an  average  mind  can  learn 
quickly  to  do  exactly  the  same  things  which 
seem  so  miraculous  when  I  do  them. 

"My  own  memory,"  continued  Mr.  Roth, 
"was  originally  very  faulty.  Yes,  it  was 
— a  really  poor  memory.  On  meeting  a  man 
I  would  lose  his  name  in  thirty  seconds, 
while  now  there  are  thousands  of  men  and 
women  in  the  United  States,  many  of  whom 
I  have  met  but  once,  whose  names  I  can  call 
on  meeting  them." 

"That  is  all  right  for  you,  Mr.  Roth,"  I 
interrupted,  "you  have  given  years  to  it. 
But  how  about  me?" 

"Mr.  Jones,"  he  replied,  "I  can  teach  you 
the  secret  of  a  good  memory  in  one  evening. 
This  is  not  a  guess,  because  I  have  done  it 
with   thousands   of   pupils.     In   the   first   of 


seven  simple  lessons  which  I  have  ))repared  for 
home  s(uily  1  show  you  the  basicr  principle 
of  my  whole  system,  and  \'ou  will  find  it — not 
hard  work  as  you  might  fear — but  just  like  play- 
ing a  fascinating  game.  I  will  prove  it  to  you." 
He  didn't  have  to  prove  it.  His  course 
did;  I  got  it  the  very  next  day  from  his 
liublishei-s,   the  Independent  Corporation. 


Of  Course  I  Place  You  I     Mr.  Addison  Sims  of  Seattle." 

When  I  tackled  the  first  lesson,  I  suppose 
I  was  the  most  surprised  man  in  forty-eight 
states  to  find  that  I  had  learned — in  about 
one  hour — how  to  remember  a  list  of  one 
hundred  words  so  that  I  could  call  them  off 
forward  and  back  without  a  single  mistake. 

The  first  lesson  s^wcfc.  Andsodid  theothersix. 

Read  this  letter  from  Terence  J.  McManus, 
of  the  firm  of  Olcott,  Bonynge,  McManus  & 
Ernst,  Attorneys 
and  Counsellors  at 
Law,170  Broadway, 
and  one  of  the  most 
famous  trial  lawyers 
in  New  York: 


During  Nation  Wide  Drive  ^ 

SPECIAL  PRICE  * 

(Regular  Price  $5.00) 


Reftlfzinfi:  the  ever-increasing  need  for  such  a  system  a?  Mr. 
Roth's  Memory  Course,  for  a  short  tinne  we  are  making  a  special 
drive  to  get  this  amazins:  work  in  the  hands  of  a  still  greater 
number  of  people.  In  order  to  hasten  this  movement  we  are  reduc- 
insr  the  price  from  $5  to  only  t3. 

You  should  not  miss  this  splendid  opportunity.  Our  five-day 
FREE  Trial  Offer  still  holds  good.— simply  fill  in  and  clip  coupon. 
Then,  after  you  have  seen  the  Course,  send  only  $3  in  complete 
payment. 

But  you  must  act  quickly— we  can  only  hold  this  price  open  for  a 
limited  time. 


"  May  I  take  occasion 
to  state  that  I  regard 
your  service  in  giving 
this  system  to  the  world 
as  a  public  benefaction? 
The  wonderful  simplic- 
ity of  the  method  and 
the  ease  with  which  its 
principles  may  be  ac- 
quired especially  ap- 
peal to  me.  I  may  add 
that  I  have  already 
had  occasion  to  test  the 
effectiveness  of  the  first 
two  lessons  in  the  prep- 
aration for  trial  of  an  important  action  in  which  I  am 
about  to  engage." 

Mr.  McManus  didn't  put  it  a  bit  too 
strong.  TIk;  Roth  Course  is  priceless!  I 
can  absoluwly  count  on  my  memory  now.  I 
can  call  the  name  of  most  any  man  I  have 
met  before — and  I  am  getting  better  all  the 
time.  I  can  remember  any  figures  I  wish  to 
remember.  Telephone  numbers  come  to 
mind  instantly,  once  I  have  filed  them  by  Mr. 
Roth's  easy  method.  Street  addresses  are 
just  as  easy. 

The  old  fear  of  forgetting  (you  know  what 
that  is)  has  vanished.  I  used  to  be  "scared 
stiff"  on  my  feet — because  I  wasn't  sure.  I 
couldn't  remember  what  I  wanted  to  say. 

Now  I  am  sure  of  myself,  and  confident, 
and  "easy  as  an  old  shoe"  when  I  get  on  my 
feet  at  the  club,  or  at  a  banquet,  or  in  a 
business  meeting,  or  in  any  social  gathering. 

Perhaps  the  most  enjoyable  part  of  it  all  is 
that  I  have  become  a  good  converaationaUst 


— and  I  used  to  be  as  silent  as  a  sphinx  when 
I  got  into  a  crowd  of  people  who  knew  things. 
Now  I  can  call  up  nearly  any  fact,  I  want 
when  1  need  it  most.  I  used  to  think  a 
"hair  trigger"  memory  belonged  only  to  tlir; 
prodigy  and  genius.  Now  I  see  that  every 
man  of  us  lias  that  kind  of  a  niemory,  if  he 
only  knows  how  to  make  it  wojk  right. 

I  toll  you  it  is  a  wonder- 
ful thing,  after  groping 
around  in  the  dark  for  so 
many  years,  to  be  able  to 
.switch  the  big  searchlight 
on  your  mind  and  see  most 
everything  you  want  to  re- 
member. 

This  Roth  Course  will  do 
wonders  in  your  office. 

Since  we  took  it  up  you 
never  hear  any  one  in  our 
office  say  "I  gue.ss"  or  "I 
think  it  was  about  so  much" 
or  "I  forget  that  right  now" 
or  "I  can't  remember"  or  "I 
must  look  up  his  name." 
Now  they  are  right  there 
with  the  answer. 

Have  you  heard  of  "Multi- 
graph"  Smith?     Ileal  name 
H.  Q.   Smith,    of  John    E. 
Price  &  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Here  is  just  a   bit  from  a 
letter  of  his  that  I  saw  last 
week: 
"Here  is  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell:  Mr.  Roth  has  a  incst 
remarkable  Memory  Course.     It  is  simple,   and    easy.    Vet 
with  one  hour  a  davof  practice,  any  one — I  don't  care  who 
he  is — can  improve  his  memory." 

My  advice  to  you  is,  don't  wait  another  minute.  Send 
to  Independent  Corporation  for  Mr.  Roth's  amazing 
course  and  see  what  a  wonderful  memory  you  have  got. 
Your  dividends  in  increased  power  will  -be  enormous. 

Victor  Jone^. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

So  confident  is  the    Independent    Corporation,  the 
*  publishers  of  the  Roth  Mem- 

ory Course,  that  you  will 
find  the  course  indispen- 
sable that  they  are  willing  to 
send  it  on  free  examination. 
Don't  send  any  money. 
Merely  mail  the  coupon  or 
write  a  letter  and  the  com- 
plete course  will  be  sent, 
all  charges  prepaid,  at  once, 
so  that  you  may  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  special  price 
and  save  $2.  If  you  are 
not  entirely  satisfied  send 
it  back  any  time  within  five 
days  after  you  receive  it 
and  you  will  owe  nothing. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
are  as  pleased  as  are  the 
thousands  of  other  men  and 
women  who  have  used  the  course,  send  only  $3  in  full 
payment.  You  take  no  risk  and  you  have  everything  to 
gain,  so  mail  the  coupon  now  before  this  remarkable 
offer  is  withdrawn. 

Independent  Corporation 
Dept.  R-234,  319  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York 

FREE  EXAMINA  TION  COUPON 

Independent  Corporation 

Dept.  R-234,  319  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York 

Gentlemen: — Please  mail  me  The  Roth  Memory 
Course  for  5  days'  free  trial.  If  I  decide  to  keep  it,  I 
will  remit  $3,  the  Special  Nation  Wide  Drive  Price. 
Otherwise  I  will  return  it  to  you.  It  is  understood 
that  this  coupon  puts  me  under  no  obligations  what- 
soever. 

Name 


Address . 
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BECOME  AN  EXPERT 


■  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

ExecatiTe  Accoontants  command  bl?  salaries.  Thoosaods  of  firms 
Deed  them.  Only  2,500  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  SIO.OOO  a  year.  We  train  yoo  thoroly  by  null  in 
ifiare  (ime  for  C>  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  poai- 
tioos.  Knowledge  of  bookkeepiog  uaoecesaarr  to  beein.  The  course 
ia  under  the  personal  f:apervision  of  William  B.  Castenholz,  A.M  ,  C. 
P. A.,  formerCouiptrollerendlnBtructor.Univeraityof  Illinois-  Direc- 
tor of  thelMinois  Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountant*,  ai^d  of  the 
National  Association  of  CoAt  Acconntanta.  o-ssisted  by  a  Itfe-e  staff 
of  C.  P.  A'a,  including  membem  of  the  American  Institute  uf  Ac- 
conntanta,   Low  tuition  feo— easy  terma. Write  now  for  information. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,    Dept.452-HD,  Chicago 

The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in    the  Worid 


^j^«a&K«-^ 


iCcMTie  to  6i6  Rockies 


this? 


Ji«fV, 


„?  summer  and  combine  recreation  with 
study.  Collegiate,  graduate  and  special 
courses.  Weekly  motor  trips  and  hikes  to 
Rocky  Mountain  National  (Estes)  Park, 
etc.  National  Educators  and  Lecturersf 
Write  for  illustrated  booklet  and  catalon;. 

i  COLORADO  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 

Suimncr  Sessions—  June  13  to  July  Z.i 

GEO.  T.  AVERY.  Box  P,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 


College  Degrees  by  Home  Study 

Standard  courses.  College  Established.    Law,  regular,  grad- 
uate courses  for  busy  people.    Rates  low.    ."Address 
D.  P.  DELLINGER.  Ph.D..  LL.D.,   Cherryvllle,   N.  C. 

rSTUDY  AT  HOME 

Become  a  lawyer.  Legally 
/  trained  men  win  high  positiona 
'  and  big  success  in  business  and 
,'  public  life.  Greater  oppor^- 
nities  now  than  ever  before.  Be 
independent— bea  leader.   I-aw- 

S3,6oo''to"$10,000  Annually 

s  euide  you  step  by  step.  You  can  train  at  home 
daring  spare  time.  We  prepare  you  for  bar,examina- 
tion  in  any  state.  Money  refunded  accordmg  to  our 
Guarantee  Bond  if  dissatisfied.  Degree  of  LL.  n. 
conferred.  Thousands  of  succespful  .students  en- 
rolled. Low  cost,  easy  terms.  Fourteen  volume 
Law  Ubrary  free  if  you  enroll  now.  Get  our  valuable  120  pa£e 
"Law  Guide"  and  "Evidence"  booka  free.    Send  for  them— now. 

La  Sall«  Extension  University,   Dept.  492-LD.  Chiooeo 

There  Is  Always  One  Best  Word 

to  express,  in  speech  or  writing,  the  exact  thought  you  have 
in  mind.  Enetish  Synonyms,  Antonyms  and  Prepositions,  by 
James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D..  will  give  you  just  that  word  and 
|U3t  the  right  preposition  to  follow  it.  Cloth,  J1.90,  by  mail 
J2.00.         FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York 


MODERN  TENNIS 


Crown  8to.  Cloth 
336  pages 


The  famous  French  player. 
Max  Decugis.  says:  "No  study 
more  complete,  more  prac- 
tical, more  authoritative,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  simple 
in  its  intelligibility,  has  been 
published."  The  author,  P. 
A.  Vaile,  is  an  international 
authority. 

In  an  easy,  agreeable  style, 
lucid  and  thorough,  tennis  is  here  ex- 
plained and  made  absolutely  clear  from 
the  simple  forehand  stroke  to  the  most 
complicated  cut  services,  with  detailed 
treatment  of  volleys,  smashes,  lobs, 
drives,  chops  and  their  compoimds. 

Illustrated  with  SO  full-page  action- 
photos  of  great  players,  and  34  text- 
draNvings.     Postpaid,  $2.16. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Foarth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


^")UR  readers  seeking  educational  advantages  for 
'^  theirchildrenmay  find.it  profitable  towrite  tothe 

School  Advisory  Department 

of 

ThejiterdijDi^est! 

We  will  gladly  answer  any  inquiry  and,  if  given  full 
information,  will  make  definite  recommendation 
without  [charge.     Our  tSchool  Manager  visits   all 

Girls'  Schools  and  Colleges  for  Women 

Boys'  Preparatory  Schools 

Military  Schools 

Professional  and  Vocational  Schools 

Schools  for  Backward  Children 

Hospital  Training  Schools  for  Nurses 

Summer  Camps  and  Summer  Schools 

Application  should  be  made  well  in  advance  as  many 
of  the  institutions  have  long  waiting  lists. 

Our  School  Directory  will  be  featured  May  14th 
to  September  10th. 


Master  Mechanics  Among  insects 

Most  of  the  trades  have  expeit  representatives 
among  insects.  There  is  the  spider-locksmith  who 
makes  a  perfect-fitting  hinged  door  for  his  home;  the 
wasp-mason  and  paper  manufacturer!  the  ant  brick- 
layer  (who  also  keeps  "cows"  that  he   milks). 

"lUCCPT  U/nDI/CDC"  anintenselyinterestingbook, 
inOCul  TTU^^L^O  describes  the  work  of  these 
specialists,  among  whom  are  also  Tailors,  Divers, 
Cigar-makers,  Carpenters,  Spinners,  Basket-weaveis, 
Upholsterers.  Numerous  full-page  illustrations  in  natural 
cotors.  Cloth,  87  cents,  postpaid. 
Funk  i  Wagnalls  Company,354-360Fonrth  Ave.,  New  York 


JUST  OUT 


A  Royal  Tragedy 

of  the  most  moving  de- 
scription is  now  given  to  the 
world  in  the  inl  i  mate  bi- 
ography of  a  brilliant  and 
unhappy  soul,  who.  if  fate 
had  not  placed  her  on  a 
throne,  would  have  reigned 
as  "Queen  of  Hearts"  by 
reason  of  her  beauty  and 
charm.  The  life  story  of 
this  ill-fated  and  much- 
discussed  woman  is  record- 
ed by  an  eye-witness  of  and 
participant  in  the  great 
events  described,  which  gives  it  a  high  value  as  an 
authentic  piece  of  historv.     These 

"RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE 
EMPRESS  EUGENIE" 

are  by  Augustin  Filon,  tutor  to  the  Prince  Imperial 
and  close  friend  ofj  the  Empress  for  fifty  years. 
His  narrative,  withheld  until  her  death,  throws  a 
new  light  on  her  character  and  that  of  Napoleon 
III,  gives  in  detail  the  romantic  story  of  her 
marriage,  tells  of  French  court  intrigues,  the  vaiious 
men  who  loved  her  in  vain,  her  regency  during 
the  Franco- Prussian  war,  her  flight  to  Englana, 
her  negotiations  with  Bismarck,  the  deaths  of 
her  husband  and  son.  and  many  other  matters 
connected  with  the  fall  of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty. 

Large  8vo,  illustrated  by  8  futt-page  plates 
$5-oo:  by  mail  $5.16 
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1 .  Saves  money. 

2.  Saves  time. 

3.  Saves  labor. 

4.  No  muss  or  dirt. 

5.  Old  shingles  are  val- 
uable as  additional 
insulation  and  pro- 
tection. 

Asbestos  Shingles 
are  fire -proof. 

7.  They  make  a  roof 
of  artistic  beauty. 

8.  You  need  never 
re-roof  again  be- 
cause Asbestos 
Shingles  are  per- 
manent. 


Send  for  this  booklet 

Johns-Manville,   Inc. 
294  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  Citv 


Don't  tear  off  the  old  roof 
it's  valuable! 
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and  its  allied  products 
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'AY  Johns-Manville  Asbestos 
Shingles  right  over  the  old 
shingles.  Although  you  save  a 
good  deal  of  money  this  way,  it  is 
more  than  economy  that  justifies  the 
method. 

The  big  factor  is  this:  the  old 
shingles  under  these  everlasting 
Asbestos  Shingles  become  a  per- 
manent blanket  of  insulation  and 
protection.  It  is  a  clear  case  of 
where  saving  money  actually  re- 
sults in  a  more  efficient  roof. 

No  more  shingle-cluttered  property 

Fortunately,  with  this  method 
you  do  not  undergo  the  nuisance  of 
old  broken  shingles  and  splintery 
litter  about  your  house. 

It's  the  sort  of  clean,  quick  job 
that  the  carpenter  appreciates  just 
as  much  as  the  housewife.  Prepar- 
atory work  is  practically  eliminated 
— still  another  saving — and  you  can 
scarcely  realize  how  this  new  roof 
transforms  the  appearance  of  a  home. 

You  can  forget  your  roof  for  good 

Because  Johns-Manville  Asbestos 


Shingles  are  made  of  asbestos  rock 
fibre  and  Portland  cement,  they  are 
just  as  everlasting  as  any  mineral 
can  be.  They  actually  toughen  on  the 
roof,  becoming  harder  as  the  cement 
takes  on  "set"  with  time.  Hence,  you 
may  be  sure,  when  these  permanent 
shingles  are  laid  on  your  roof,  you 
are  re-roofing  for  the  last  time. 

Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Shingles 
are  highly  thought  of  among  archi- 
tects for  their  artistic  beauty — 
grays,  browns  and  reds,  and  for  their 
splendid  merit  as  building  materials 
in  addition  to  the  complete  immu- 
nity to  fire. 

The  Underwriters'  Laboratories, 
Inc.,  who  grade  the  fire  safety  of 
building  materials,  give  these 
shingles     the     highest     ratings — 

See  your  local  carpenter  or  roofer 
about  this  opportunity  to  get  a 
permanent,  fireproof  and  beautiful 
roof  so  economically. 

JOHNS-MANVILLE 

Incorporated 

Madison  Avenue   at   4 1st   Street,    New  York  City 

Branches  in  63  Large  Cities 

For  Canada: 

CANADIAN  JOHNS-M'ANVILLE  CO.,  Ltd..  Toront* 


ohns-Manville 

Asbestos  Shingles 
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The  Chronometer.: 


'ODERN  Navigation  dates  from  1762,  when 
John  Harrison's  Chronometer  reached  the 
West  Indies,  after  a  voyage  of  sixty-one  days, 
with  an  error  of  only  five  seconds. 

The  rich  prize  which  Parliament  had  offered  for  halfa  cen- 
tury—twenty thousand  pounds  sterling— went  to  Harrison. 
His  victory,  after  thirty  years  of  struggle,  hinged  on  his 
previous  invention  ot  the  Compensating  Pendulum. 

Unlike  the  modern  ship's-watch,  his  timepiece  was  not 
suspended  in  gimbals  but  carried  on  a  pillow. 

The  world  war  set  new  standards  in  naval  timekeeping. 
The  torpedo  boat,  with  its  terrific  vibration,  baffled  Amer- 
ica's experts  till  Elgin  railroad  watches  were  adapted  to  the 
service.  And  the  first  acceptable  ship's-watches  supplied 
our  navy  in  quantities  sufficient  to  equip  the  U.  S.  Emer- 
gency Fleets  were— as  might  have  been  expected— 
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HIGH   RETAIL   PRICES   HOLDING   BACK   PROSPERITY 


THE  PROMISED  LAND  OF  "NORMALCY"  will  re- 
main a  mirage,  many  authorities  agree,  until  retail 
prices  learn  to  keep  closer  to  the  heels  of  wholesale  prices 
on  the  steep  downward  trail  from  the  peak  they  achieved  in  1920. 
"Deflation  has  been  in  progress,  but  has  failed  to  reach  the 
mark  .vhere  it  can  be  proclaimed  to  the  great  mass  of  consumers," 
said  President  Harding  in  his  message  to  Congress;  and  he  added, 
as  specific  instances  of  the  failure  of  the  cost  of  living  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  "reduced  cost  of  basic  production":  "The 
prices  on  grains  and  live  stock  have  been  deflated,  but  the  cost 
of  bread  and  meats  is 
not  adequately  reflected 
therein."  And  there  is  a 
thinly  veiled  threat  to 
profiteers  in  his  further 
suggestion  that — 

"Without  the  spirit  of 
hostility  or  haste  in  ac- 
cusation of  profiteering, 
some  suitable  inquiry  by 
Congress  might  speed  the 
price  readjustment  to 
normal  relationship,  with 
helpfulness  to  both  pro- 
ducer and  consumer.  A 
measuring  -  rod  of  fair 
prices  will  satisfy  the 
countr\'  and  give  us  a 
business  revival  to  end 
all  depression  and  unem- 
ployment." 

The  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  reporting  to 
the  President  after  an 
investigation  of  the  high 
cost  of  living,  finds  that 

"as  a  prerequisite  to  normal  business"  this  cost  "must  come 
down,"  and  that  "the  first  move  should  be  the  reduction  of  re- 
tail prices,  accompanied  by  such  credit  assistance  as  will  prevent 
any  undue  financial  disorders."  The  first  object,  says  the  com- 
mission, "should  be  to  increase  rather  than  lessen  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  ordinary  consumer."  "There  is  a  lag  in  price- 
reductions  that  works  hardships  and  upsets  buying  power," 
agrees  Dr.  John  White,  director  of  research  of  the  National 
Association  of  Credit  Men,  who  writes  further  in  The  Credit 
Monthly: 

"The  ultimate  consumer  particularly  is  affected  by  this  lag. 
The  cost  of  living  of  the  ultimate  consumer  is  not  reduced  with 
the  same  speed  as  wholesale  commodities,  particularly  raw 
materials,  are  reduced.  Thus,  while  wholesale  prices,  as  re- 
flected in  Bradstreet's  index-number,  had  declined  more  than 
39  per  cent,  from  the  peak  to  January  1,  the  cost  of  living  in 
the  large  cities  of  America  decreased  less  than  10  per  cent,  on 
an  average  from  the  peak." 
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Prepared  by  KUnk,  Bean  &  Co. 

TWIN    PEAKS    OF    WAR-PRICES. 

Tliis  chart  of  wholesale  commodity  prices  in  the  United  States  since  1860  reveals  a 
remarkable  similarity   between  the  effect  of  the  Civil  War  and  that  of  the  World 

War  on  the  cost  of  living. 


"With  a  decline  of  45  per  cent,  in  many  wholesale  prices, 
retail  prices  have  correspondingly  fallen  about  15  per  cent., 
and  are  still  excessively  high,"  affirms  the  Topeka  Capital, 
which  adds:  "As  they  come  down,  reducing  living  costs, 
wages  can  follow."  "Let  retail  prices  come  down  as  much 
as  wholesale  prices  have  already  come  down,  and  labor  will 
be  better  satisfied  with  its  lot,"  declares  Forbes  (New  York), 
which  proclaims  its  convictions  that  "if  all  necessary  price 
and  wage  reductions  were  effected  promptly,  business  would 
recuperate  with  astonishing  alacrity  and  vigor." 

But  in  the  meantime, 
notes  William  A.  Mc- 
Garry  in  the  New  York 
Nation,  "all  the  talk  of 
optimism  avails  nothing 
while  the  consumer  re- 
mains a  pessimist";  and 
it  predicts  that  "a  pessi- 
mist he  will  remain,  a 
buyer  on  strike,  until  the 
prices  to  him  are  much, 
much  lower,  somewhere 
in  the  vicinity  of  prewar, 
pre-1914,  standards."  Up 
to  the  present,  he  con- 
tends, "  retailers,  on  the 
whole,  have  not  taken 
losses;  and  in  support  of 
this  opinion  he  cites  the 
fact  that  "in  fields  where 
competition  is  keen  — 
shirts,  clothing,  hats, 
hosiery,  underwear,  and 
even  in  some  lines  of 
house-hold  furniture  and  equipment — manufacturers  have  been 
forced  to  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  in  the  attempt  to  break 
high  prices  maintained  by  the  retailer."  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  speaks  of  "the  anomaly  of  the  broad  variation  between 
price  to  the  producer  and  the  consumer."  "Generally  speak- 
ing," says  the  New  York  Globe,  "the  prices  of  raw  materiair  have 
fallen  further  than  the  prices  of  manufactured  goods,  and  the 
prices  of  goods  at  wholesale  have  fallen  further  than  retail 
prices.  At  the  same  time  the  public's  purchasing  power  has 
been  diminished  by  unemployment,  by  decreased  wages,  and  by 
the  outrageous  amount  demanded  for  such  necessities  as  housing 
and  fuel,  yet  the  general  price  level  has  been  held  far  above  the 
actual  present  cost  of  production." 

"Practically  the  indictment  against  the  retailer  is  that  he 
blocks  the  return  to  normal  all  along  the  line,"  remarks  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  which  thinks  that  "he  can  interpose  a  plea  of  not 
guilty  only  when  his  reductions  are  proportionate  to  those  of  the 
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— Alley  in  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 


wholesaler."      But,  remembering   that   selfish  motives  "are   not 
peculiar  to  the  retailer,   The  Eagle  goes  on  to  say: 

"On  the  other  hand,  no  brief  for  him  is  held  when  it  is  stated 
that  his  indisposition  is  by  no  means  exceptional.  It  is  shared 
by  those  who  so  long  arbitrarily  kept  up  the  prices  of  steel 
products .  And,  of  course,  it  is  shared  by  the  growers  of  grain 
and  cotton,  who  are  clamoring  for  Federal  relief,  to  say  nothing 
of  those  who  are  crowding  the  lobbies  of  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington in  the  interest  of  tariff  reform,  so  called.  Nor  will  any 
revision  of  a  railroad  pay-roll  of  $3,000,000,000  come  without 
a  struggle.  By  all  means,  let  the  rapacious  retailers  be  con- 
demned and  warned,  but  let  not  other  withers  go  unwrung." 

"It  is  not  news  to  hear  that  recessions  in  prices  of  many 
necessities,  particularly  of  foodstuffs,  are  prevented  by  retailers," 
avers  the  Buffalo  Express;  and  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
we  read: 

"Running  all  through  the  report  is  affirmation  of  a  fact  of 
common  knowledge:  that  the  sharp  fall  in  producers'  prices 
has  been  only  imperfectly  reflected  in  the  decline  of  retail  prices. 
Somewhere,  or  rather  everywhere,  between  the  producer  and  the 
consumer,  a  hitch  in  the  process  of  deflation  has  prevented  the 
consumer  from  getting  anything  like  the  full  benefits  of  the 
decline  in  the  price  of  basic  commodities." 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission's  report  to  the  President  dis- 
cusses present  conditions,  causes  of  these  conditions,  and  pro- 
posed remedies.     Of  present  conditions  it  says  in  part: 

"It  may  be  broadly  said  that  the  recent  declines  in  prices  of 
raw  materials  have  been  uneven,  but  have  resulted  from  a  very 
general. but  likewise  uneven  decline  in  consumptive  demand  for 
manufactured  products.  This  decline  in  demand,  due  partly 
to  a  buying  strike  and  partly  to  a  limitation  of  buying  power, 
tho  starting  mth  the  consumer,  has  affected  raw-material  prices 
to  a  greater  extent  than  it  has  yet  affected  manufacturers'  or 
■wholesalers'  prices.  Retail  prices  to  the  consumer  have  been 
least  affected.  Apparently,  where  retail  prices  were  cut  to  any 
extent,  buying  commenced  to  pick  up,  but  if  this  was  made  the 
occasion  for  again  increasing  prices  the  resumption  of  demand 
was  again  checked 

"The  producer  of  raw  materials  in  many  lines  is  thus  con- 
fronted with  a  marked  reduction  in  the  sales  price  of  his  prod- 
ucts; such  price  in  the  case  of  some  agricultural  lines  appears 
to  be  below  the  cost  of  production.  Manufacturers,  tho  thus 
advantaged  by  lower  material  costs,  are  still  confronted  by  the 
high  cost  of  transportation  of  their  raw  materials  and  by  a  cost 
of  labor  which  has  not  decreased,  or  has  decreased  less  than  raw 
materials  have.  Furthermore,  it  is  apparent  from  these  and 
other  facts  that  a  decline  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials  does  not 
now  indicate  a  whoUy  proportionate  decrease  in  the  cost  of 
manufacture. 

"The  jobber  or  Avholesaler,  first  in  the  line  of  distribution  from 
manufacturer  to  consumer,  likewise  meets  a  diminished  demand 
from  his  customers.  Lessened  retail  buying  has  left  him  with 
large  stocks,  often  acquired  at  speculative  prices,  and  now  that 
prices  are  declining  he  hesitates  to  place  new  orders  with  the 
manufacturers.  His  acti\'ities  are  largely  a  reflex  of  retail 
conditions. 

"The   retailer    confronted    with    changed    conditions  is  re- 


luctant to  take  losses  on  goods  hitherto  purchased  at  high  prices. 
Subject  to  high  rents  and  to  uncertainty  of  markets,  he  is  buying 
more  closely  and  contracting  for  shorter  periods  than  ever  before. 
In  general,  therefore,  it  would  appear  that  the  movement  toward 
the  reduction  of  prices  to  the  consumer  is  retarded  chiefly  at  the 
retailing  stage,  and  that  relief  at  this  point  would  be  reflected 
back  in  increased  production,  which  would  reduce  the  pro- 
duction cost  and  relieve,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  check  upon 
the  manufacturer,  and  by  increasing  the  demand  for  raw  ma- 
terials would  react  upon  the  producer 

"The  consumers'  cost  of  living — and  the  farmer  is  one  of  the 
principal  consumers — is  too  high  and  must  be  reduced  before 
renewed  buying  and  a  normal  volume  of  trade  will  restore 
business  to  healthful  conditions.  Fundamental  in  the  cost  of 
living  are  the  housing  shortage  and  the  excessive  price  of  fuel. 
High  rents  and  high  coal  prices  limit  the  buying  power  of  the 
general  public  for  other  commodities.^' 

Some  principal  causes  of  present  price  inequalities,  "aside 
from  unfair  methods  of  competition,"  and  aside  from  conditions 
of  "transportation  and  credit,"  the  report  names  as  follows: 

"First,  the  excessive  price  of  many  basic  commodities,  promi- 
nent among  which  is  coal,  which  vitally  affects  the  cost  of  other 
commodities,  to  say  nothing  of  the  effect  upon  the  health  and 
comfort  and  upon  the  cost  of  living  and  buying  power  of  the 
people. 

"Secondly,  the  existence  of  the  typical  corporate  monopolies, 
and  in  distinction  agreements  in  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws, 
illustrated  in  the  latter  instance  by  the  condition  in  another 
basic  commodity,  to  wit,  lumber,  which  was  the  subject  of  a 
recent  report  by  this  commission  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  upon  which  that  department  is  now  proceeding. 

"Thirdly,  open-price  associations,  in  many  cases  not  yet  chal- 
lenged by  the  laws,  yet  tending  to  bring  about  and  maintain 
unduly  high  prices. 

"Fourthly,  interference  with  the  channels  of  trade  by  distrib- 
uters, trade  associations,  particularly  by  activities  tending  to 
maintain  an  unnecessary  number  of  inefficient  'regular'  dealers 
while  shutting  out  new  dealers  seeking  to  sell  at  lower  prices, 
and  especially  cooperative  purchasing  and  distributing  organi- 
zations of  consumers. 

"Fifthly,  the  conditions  with  respect  to  foreign  combinations 
in  the  international  market." 

The  report  goes  on  to  suggest  "consideration"  of  the  following 
remedies : 

"  1.  Passage  of  a  bill  which  wiU  meet  judicial  objections  to  the 
authority  of  this  commission  to  continue  its  efforts  to  obtain 
and  publish  information  respecting  the  ownership,  production, 
distribution,  cost,  sales,  and  profits  in  the  basic  industries  more 
directly  affecting  the  necessities  of  life — shelter,  clothing,  food, 
and  fuel — for  the  information  of  Congress  and  the  promotion 
of  the  public  welfare. 

"2.  Vigorous  prosecutions  under  the  antitrust  laws,  includ- 
ing a  closer  scrutiny  of  the  so-called  open-price  associations,  to 
ascertain  whether  under  the  guise  of  beneficial  associations  they 
are  in  fact  violating  the  law.  Examination  of  associations  of 
distributers  to  determine  whether  violations  of  law  exist,  par- 
ticularly restrictions  of  cooperative  purchases. 

"3.  Positive  encouragement  of  cooperative  associations  of  agri- 
cultural producers  and  of  cooperative  consumers'  organizations. 
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"4.  Passag:e  of  measures  aiming  at  the  elimination  of  un- 
necessary reconsipmnent  and  brokerage  operations,  ineluding 
also  gambling  in  futures. 

"5.  Calling  a  conference  of  official  representatives  of  the 
trading  nations  of  the  world  to  consider  the  question  of  clearing 
the  chaiuiels  of  international  trade  so  as  to  eliminate  undesirable 
combinations  and  to  promote  fair  competition. 

"ti.  Protection  of  the  farmer  by  extending  Federal  assistance 
in  giving  more  adequate  and  timely  infornuition  concerning 
foreign  and  domestic  nuirket  conditions  and  in  alTording  more 
ample  and  suitable  local  nuirket  and  storage  facilities  for  the 
serviceable  conservation  of  perishable  fr"      products." 

Turning  to  the  retailers'  side  of  the  story,  we  find  their  .spokes- 
men emphatically  denying  that  they  have  refused  to  take  their 
share  of  losses  in  the  general 
process  of  deflation.  Thus  a 
Richmond  dispatch  to  the  New 
York-  Tribune  quotes  Andreas 
E.  Burkhardt,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Retail 
Clothiers,  as  saying  for  his 
branch  of  the  retail  business: 

"Retailers  began  liquidating 
their  stocks  in  May,  1920,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fall  season 
of  1920  sold  clothing  at  actual 
cost  and  less.  Added  to  this  was 
their  heaw  overhead  selling  ex- 
pense;, heavy  losses  were  made 
figuring  actual  selling  against 
selling  expense  and  not  in  the 
marking  down  on  inventory  cost. 
Where  this  was  done  it  caused 
a  greater  loss,  which,  in  many  in- 
stances caused  an  impairment 
of  invested  capital.  The  income- 
tax  returns  of  retailers  for  1920 
will  prove  this  statement. 

"This  spring  clothing  was  pur- 
chased at  wholesale  at  35  per 
cent,  less  than  peak  prices  of 
autumn,  1920.  Retailers  are  of- 
fering  this   merchandise   to   the 

public  at  a  closer  margin  of  profit,  despite  the  terrific  overhead 
of  selling,  which  can  not  be  lowered  because  many  items,  such  as 
rents,  advertising,  freight,  passenger-rates,  wages,  etc.,  have  been 
fixt  arbitrarily.  This  means  that  retailers  are  facing  another 
season  of  net  loss  instead  of  net  profit." 

"Retail  prices  have  been  lowered  consistently  with,  demand 
and  with  market  prices,"  declares  Dr.  Paul  Nystrom,  of  the 
Retail  Research  Association;  and  in  the  news  columns  of  the 
New  York  News  Record,  a  daily  trade  journal,  we  read: 

"Retailers  were  visibly  annoyed  that  the  Harding  Adminis- 
tration which  they  had  welcomed  as  a  friend  of  business  should 
have  issued  a  statement  which  strongly  recalls  statements  issued 
by  President  Wilson  and  his  Cabinet  during  the  previous 
Administration. 

"As  one  prominent  merchant  phrased  it,  retailers  are  'back  to 
the  Palmer  days.'  As  far  as  retailers  are  concerned,  it  was 
pointed  out  they  no  longer  are  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
averaging  the  present  lower  level  of  prices  with  stocks  bought 
at  the  higher  level.  Retailers  have  taken  their  losses  and  are 
now  buying  merchandise  for  immediate  sales,  taking  a  moderate 
margin  of  profit.  The  keenness  of  competition,  they  said,  makes 
no  other  course  possible  under  present  conditions." 

"Well  may  the  business  world  ask,  with  tears,  'Hasn't  the 
country  had  enough  of  efforts  by  the  Government  to  regiUate 
the  price  of  commodities?'"  exclains  the  New  York  Dry  Goods 
Economist;  and  it  goes  on  to  ask: 

"And  where  and  how  does  Mr.  Harding  expect  to  find  what  he 
terms  'a  measuring-rod  of  fair  prices,'  such  as  he  declares  will 
'satisfy  the  country  and  give  us  a  business  revival  to  end  all 
depression  and  unemployment?'  Surely  this  can  be  but  an 
iridescent  dream — a  dream  such  as  we  had  hoped  had  been 
dreamed  out  and  would  not  be  dreamed  again." 


FREIGHT-RATES   THAT   HALT   FREIGHT 

WHEN  A  NEW  YORK  MILLER  can  have  a  bushel  of 
wheat  shipped  to  him  by  sl(>amer  from  Argentina  for  a 
third  of  what  it  would  cost  to  bring  it  by  rail  from 
Minneapolis,  and  when  cottonseed  cake  can  be  shipped  from 
Texas  to  Holland  more  cheai)ly  than  from  Texas  to  Kansas, 
"something  is  wrong  with  transportation  charges,"  declares  one 
spokesman  for  the  farmers  of  the  Middle  West.  Other  spokes- 
men for  manufacturers  as  well  as  farmers  have  been  going  to 
Washington  to  ask  the  Government  for  relief  from  burdensome 
freight-charges.  Many  newspapers  agree  that  there  is  "some- 
thing wrong."  So  does  Secretary  Hoover,  who  fears  that  "un- 
less we  can  readjust  our  railroad- 
rates  we  shall  have  to  rewrite 
Ihe  whole  agricultural  geography 
of  the  Unit(>d  States.  Railroad- 
rates  bear  an  intricate  relation 
to  our  national  prosperity,  and 
unless  they  are  lowered  quickly 
there  will  be  a  decided  shifting 
of  the  agricultural  industry." 
President  Harding  is  giving  deep 
thought  to  the  railroad  situa- 
tion, and  it  will  be  remembered 
that  he  said  in  his  message  to 
(^ongress:  "  Freight  -  carrying 
(diarges  have  gone  higher  and 
higher  until  commerce  is  halted 
and  production  discouraged. 
Railway-rates  and  costs  of  op- 
eration must  be  reduced."  The 
railroads,  according  to  press  re- 
ports, are  not  making  money  un- 
der the  present  high  rates,  which 
were  expected  to  help  solve 
their  financial  problems.  In  the 
first  week  of  April  it  was  re- 
ported that  all  previous  records 
of  idle  freight-cars  were  broken,  the  number  being  507,242,  or  21 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  freight  equipment  of  the  country,  accord- 
ing to  figures  compiled  by  the  American  Railway  Association. 
High  rates,  say  farmers  and  manufacturers,  are  "throttling 
business,"  because  goods  can  not  be  shipped  without  actual 
loss.  And  the  same  complaint,  we  read  in  a  Washington  dispatch 
to  the  New  York  World,  comes  from  other  industrial  elements. 
The  retort  of  the  railroads  is  that  the  exactions  of  labor,  steel, 
coal,  lumber,  and  financiers  prevent  them  from  even  contem- 
plating any  reduction  of  rates,  even  tho  the  existing  freight- 
schedules  are  heavily  curtailing  the  volume  of  transportation. 
The  chief  element  of  the  high  cost  of  railroading,  say  the  execu- 
tives, is  the  high  war-time  wage  scale,  and  they  are  carrying  on  a 
great  nation-wide  campaign  for  lower  pay  for  raUroad-workers. 
The  railroad  imions  have  countered  with  a  detailed  statement 
asserting  that  the  managers  are  wasting  a  billion  dollars  a  year 
through  their  own  inefficiency  and  extra vgance.  Senator  Capper 
(Rep.,  Kansas)  owns  a  number  of  farm  papers  and  is  closely  in 
touch  with  the  agricultural  population  of  the  Middle  West.  His 
presentation  of  the  case  against  the  existing  freight-schedules 
can,  therefore,  be  quoted  as  typical  of  a  wide-spread  opinion: 

"Rates  higher  than  the  traffic  will  bear  have  made  a  differ- 
ence of  a  million  freight-cars  in  the  amount  of  shipping  this 
country  is  doing.  Six  months  ago  there  was  a  deficiency  of 
half  a  million  freight-cars.  At  the  close  of  March,  this  year, 
there  was  a  half-million  surplus  of  cars.  This  means  that  a 
half-million  freight-cars  now  stand  idle  on  the  side-tracks  of 
American  railroads.  Need  there  be  a  more  convincing  argu- 
ment that  lower  rates  must  precede  a  business  recovery? 

"Not  only  do  we  have  this  situation  in  regard  to  agriculture, 
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we  have  a  nation-wide  stagnation  of  general  business,  for  com- 
merce between  the  States  is  hit  almost  as  hard  by  high  rates  of 
transit  as  is  agriculture.  While  farm  products  rot  where  they 
grow,  factories  shut  down,  building  activities  are  halted — freight- 
charges  absorbing  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  lumber- — and  labor 
suffers." 

The  existing  freight-rates.  Senator  Capper  continues,  "are  as 
injurious  to  the  roads  as  to  the  people."  The  roads  "are  up 
against  it."  In  January,  as  the  Senator  quotes  from  official 
figures,  "109  out  of  202  railroads  failed  to  earn  their  keep  com- 
pared with  88  in  December,  and  there  was  a  deficit  of  $1,167,800 
for  the  month.  In  February,  106  out  of  200  railroads  failed  to 
earn  their  expenses  and  taxes,  and  the  month's  deficit  for  all  the 
roads  was  $7,205,000."  The  Association  of  Railway  Executives 
is  given  as  authority  for  the  statement  that  "the  carriers  are 
failing  by  about  102  per  cent,  to  earn  the  amount  which  it  had 
been   estimated   they  would  earn  under  the  increased  rates." 

But  how  to  reduce  freight-rates  and  increase  railroad  revenues 
and  at  the  same  time  avoid  a  bitter  contest  over  wage-reductions 
is  a  problem  which  can  only  be  solved  by  the  best  transportation, 
financial,  and  industrial  authorities  in  the  country;  and  it  is  to 
a  group  of  just  such  "leading  minds"  that  President  Harding, 
according  to  the  Washington  dispatches,  intends  to  hand  over 
the  problem  for  investigation  and  solution. 

When  we  turn  to  the  opinion  of  railroad  authorities,  we  find 
some  of  them  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  thing  to  do  about 
freight-rates  is  to  do  nothing,  at  least  for  the  present.  Chair- 
man Clark,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  it  may  be 
remembered,  disputes,  the  impression  that  the  business  slump 
is  "in  large  part  or  in  the  main  due  to  higher  freight-rates." 
And  The  Index,  published  by  the  New  York  Trust  Company,  con- 
denses from  statistical  matter  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Railway 
Economics  this  evidence  that  it  is  lack  of  demand  rather  than 
high  freight-rates  that  keeps  traffic  from  moving: 

"In  the  record  of  freight-movement  in  the  last  four  months 
of  1920,  under  the  increased  rates  eifective  in  those  four  months, 
the  railroads  moved  154,580,000,000  net  ton  miles  as  compared 
to  144,889,000,000  ton  miles  in  1919,  147,046,000,000  ton  miles 
in  1918,  and  142,057,000.000  ton  miles  in  1917.  In  other  words, 
traffic  moved  freely  as  long  as  demand  existed.  It  dropt  when  de- 
mand disappeared  and  the  economic  backwash  of  the  war  set  in." 

It  is  true  that  "in  the  ease  of  some  low-grade  commodities 
and  agricultural  products  selling  at  prices  much  lower  than  pre- 
vailed at  the  time  increased  rates  were  put  into  effect,  shippers 
find  that  the  freight-rate  now  forms  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
selling-price  than  formerly."  But,  on  the  other  hand,  continues 
The  Index,  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  has  prepared  a 
comparison  of  index  figures  Avhieh  shows  that  "on  the  average 
freight-rates  to-day  in  relation  to  present  prices  of  nearly  all 
commodities  are  lower  than  they  were  in  1914,"  and  that  "not- 
withstanding the  recent  decline  in  commodity  prices  they  still 
show  a  greater  relative  advance  than  the  freight-rates." 

Mr.  John  Moody,  publisher  of  an  authoritative  reference-work 
on  railroad  finance,  finds  the  prospect  of  lower  freight-rates  and 
wages  "certainly  §pcouraging, "  but,  he  adds,  "not  too  much 
must  be  expected  freftn  such  a  readjustment  of  wages  and  rates" — 

"A  lowering  of  rates  is,  of  course,  expected  to  stimulate  traffic, 
but  the  stimulus  will  probably  be  almost  invisible  for  several 
months  at  least.  The  traffic  statistics  of  last  autumn  do  not 
indicate  that  the  average  increase  of  about  30  per  cent,  in  freight- 
rates  had  the  effect  of  curtailing  traffic  more  than  about  5  or  6 
per  cent.  Accurate  calculation  is,  of  course,  impossible,  but 
any  estimate  over  10  per  cent.  Avould  be  entirely  unreasonable 
in  view  of  the  evidence.  The  chief  cause  of  the  slump  in  traffic 
is  the  general  deflation  and  the  lack  of  pubUc  demand  for 
everything. 

"If  people  had  the  option  whether  to  ship  or  not  to  ship,  the 
rate-increases  would  make  an  immense  cut  in  traffic;  but  in 
90  or  95  per  cent,  of  the  instances  there  is  no  such  option.  To 
the  railroads  and  their  stockholders,  the  benefit  will  lie  wholly 
in  the  wage-reductions,  and  the  transaction  will  be  practically 
trading  a  rate  cut  in  order  to  get  a  wage  cut." 


THE  EUROPEAN  ADVANCE  IN  ASIA 

HUGE  ASIA'S  SUBSERVIENCE  to  smaUer  but  more 
aggressive  Europe  has  been  increased,  territorially  at 
least,  by  the  settlements  following  the  war.  Mesopo- 
tamia, Syria,  and  Palestine  have  been  added  to  the  vast  extent 
of  Asiatic  territory  already  under  the  control  of  Western  Powers. 
This  gain  is  slightly  counterbalanced  by  the  German  Asiatic 
territory  taken  over  by  Japan,  the  first  Asiatic  Power  in  cen- 
turies to  take  rank  with  the  nations  of  the  Atlantic  and  Medi- 
terranean. Europe  ujw  controls  Asiatic  territory  somewhat 
greater  in  population,  and  far  greater  in  extent  than  the  whole 
of  Europe,  but  many  observers  find  a  loosening  of  political  and 
military  bonds  which  ultimately,  they  argue,  will  result  in  the 
rise  of  sovereign  autochthonous  nationalities. 

Of  Asia's  total  area,  given  as  17,206,000  square  miles  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  the  World  Almanac,  or  16,819,000  in  the  last  edition 
of  the  "Encyclopedia  Britannica,"  approximately  10,000,000 
square  miles  are  under  the  control  of  Russia,  Great  Britain, 
Holland,  France,  and  the  United  States.  The  following  table, 
prepared  in  1910  for  the  "  Encyclopedia  Britannica,"  shows  the 
distribution  of  Asiatic  territory  at  that  time: 

Territory  Square  Miles 

Russian 6,495,970 

British 1,998,220 

Dutch -. 586,980 

French 247,580 

U.  S.  A 114,370 

German 193 

Turkish 681,980 

Chinese. 4,299,600 

Japanese 161,110 

Other  independent  terr.iori,  ; 2,232,270 

The  changes  shown  on  the  accompanying  map  include  an  in- 
crease of  rather  more  than  100,000  square  miles  in  the  holdings 
of  both  England  and  France,  small  mandates  to  Italy  and  Greece, 
the  increase  of  the  Japanese  area  to  260,738  square  miles,  the 
wiping  out  of  the  small  German  possessions,  and  the  decrease  of 
the  Turkish  total  to  438,750  square  miles.  Of  the  total  Asiatic 
population,  estimated  in  1920  at  872,522,000,  approximately 
345,000,000  inhabit  Chinese  territory,  325,000,000  British,  and 
25,000,000  Russian. 

The  ancient  pressure  of  Asia  upon  the  western  nations,  as 
historians  have  observed,  beaten  back  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was 
followed  by  a  pressure  of  the  western  nations  on  the  East,  which 
still  continues.  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Dutch,  English,  French, 
Russians,  and  Germans  invaded  mainlands  and  islands.  The 
immense  conquest  of  Siberia,  started  near  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century  through  Russian  support  of  freebooters  and 
traders,  was  completed  by  1860.  England  in  India  extended 
her  rule  through  the  East  India  Companj-.  The  United  States, 
with  its  present  control  of  114,370  square  miles  of  Asiatic  terri- 
tory, fell  heir  to  the  ancient  Spanish  conquests.  New  Caledonia 
and  part  of  Australia  were  oiiginaUy  colonized  as  penal  settle- 
ments by  France  and  Great  Britain  respectively,  a  fact,  however, 
that  should  not  be  taken  too  seriously,  as  savage  punishments 
were  meted  out  then  for  offenses  that  would  now  be  thought 
very  slight.  New  Zealand  has  been  accused  of  similar  colonial 
forebears,  but  the  island  nation  was  settled  in  large  part  by 
younger  sons  of  the  English  nobility,  and  boasts  one  of  the 
purplest-blooded  populations  in  the  world. 

H.  G.  Wells  inveighs  in  his  recent  "Outline  of  History," 
against  persons  who  believe  that  "  the  vast  populations  of 
eastern  Asia  can  be  permanently  subordinated  to  Europe"  : 

"  They  do  not  realize  that  in  Asia  the  average  brain  is  not 
one  whit  inferior  in  quality  to  the  average  European  brain;  that 
history  shows  Asiatics  to  be  as  bold,  as  vigorous,  as  generous, 
as  self-sacrificing,  and  as  capable  of  strong  collective  action  as 
Europeans,  and  that  there  are  and  must  continue  to  be  a 
great  many  more  Asiatics  than  Europeans  in  the  world. 
Under  modern  conditions  world-wide  economic  and  educational 
equalization  is  in  the  long  run  inevitable." 
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AS   AMERICAN   LABOR   SEES   THE 
BRITISH   MINERS 

EVERY  INDUSTRY  OWES  ITS  WORKERS  A  LIVING; 
if  it  can  not  support  them,  it  has  no  right  to  exist,  or  if  it 
must  exist  because  it  supplies  a  public  need,  then  let 
the  Government  take  it  over  and  run  it  without  profit.  This  is 
the  creed  of  the  more  radical  railroad-workers  in  this  country, 
and  if  we  may  credit  the  recent  dispatches,  it  is  about  what  the 
British  miners'  demand  for  nationalization  boils  down  to.     In 
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OLD    BILL:    "I    WANTS    A    BIT    O'    ME    OWN    NOW!" 
— Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

labor  circles  in  this  country,  however,  few  except  the  most 
radical  look  upon  the  British  coal  strike  as  a  fight  for  Socialism 
or  even  for  nationalization  except  as  incidental  to  the  fight  for 
higher  wages  and  better  living  conditions.  American  labor 
has  been  watching  the  British  upheaval  and  we  are  all  interested 
in  knowdng  what  it  thinks.  We  have,  therefore,  telegraphed 
the  chief  labor  organs  and  leaders,  and  here  summarize  their 
replies.  A  conservative  labor  weekly  like  the  Indianapolis 
Union  improves  the  occasion  to  assert  its  own  opposition  to 
"government  ownership  as  a  matter  of  principle,"  while  on  the 
other  hand  Mr.  J.  H.  Walker,  a  miner  who  is  president  of  the 
Illinois  Federation  of  Labor,  reminds  us  that  the  last  convention 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  "declared  in  favor  of 
nationalization  of  the  coal-mines  of  the  United  States."  Mr. 
Walker  makes  no  direct  comment  on  the  British  strike  situation, 
but  presents  a  general  argument  for  nationalization  in  this 
country.  He -says:  "  Coal  is  a  natural  resource  and  a  national 
necessity.  The  men  who  do  the  work,  producing  and  distrib- 
uting it,  should  get  the  wages,  hours,  conditions  of  labor,  and 
treatment  that  they  are  entitled  to  as  human  beings;  and  the 
public  should  get  the  fuel  for  just  what  it  cost  to  give  the  pro- 
ducers and  distributers  those  things."  Nationalization,  we  are 
told,  would  eliminate  profiteering,  dangerous  and  unheal thful 
conditions  in  the  mines,  and  all  unfairness  in  operation.  Of 
course,  there  would  be  opposition  and  sabotage  on  the  part  of 
the  interests  affected  during  the  transition  period.     But, 

"If  the  changes  were  made,  after  sufficient  time  had  elapsed 
to  remove  those  influences,  and  the  mines  were  being  operated 
by  the  Government  and  influenced  by  men  with  these  motives — 
even  wdth  the  weaknesses  of  the  possibility  of  graft,  stealing,  and 
government  officials  using  their  position  for  political  purposes- — 
I  think,  considering  all  those  things,  that  those  who  produce  and 


distribute  the  coal  would  get  better  treatment  in  every  way,  and 
the  public  would  get  cheaper  and  better  coal  and  the  fuel  re- 
sources of  our  country  would  be  conserved  for  the  people  instead 
of  being  destroyed  as  things  are  now." 

Mr.  Matthew  Woll,  vice-president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  regrets  that  "odium"  has  been  cast  on  the  British 
miners  by  the  "interpretation  of  their  resistance  to  an  un- 
warranted wage  reduction  as  an  insidious  attempt  to  nationalize 
the  mines."  Mr.  Woll  emphasizes  the  denials  of  any  such  pur- 
pose, which  have  been  made  by  representatives  of  the  miners, 
tho  he  thinks  the  conditions  under  which  they  have  been  work- 
ing might  warrant  them  in  demanding  nationalization.  He  looks 
upon  the  chief  events  of  the  strike,  including  the  collapse  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  as  proof  that  the  Gompers  method  of  keeping 
the  unions  out  of  politics  is  better  than  the  British  policy.  "The 
English  labor-leaders  have  failed  to  see  that  to  throw  purely 
economic  questions  into  the  parliamentary  arena  is  to  divert 
questions  of  difference  between  employers  and  workers  into 
issues  between  producers  and  consumers,"  and  thus  put  labor  at  a 
disadvantage.  A  number  of  our  labor  papers  base  their  justi- 
fication of  the  British  miners'  demand  for  nationalization  chiefly 
on  the  peculiar  conditions  existing  at  present  in  the  British  coal 
industry.  It  seems  to  the  Seattle  Union  Record,  for  instance, 
that  nationalization  "is  the  only  logical  way  out  of  an  otherwise 
impossible  situation."  "Coal  is  produced  in  England  under 
such  varying  conditions  that  wages  and  working  rules  that  are 
highly  profitable  to  one  colliery  may  mean  the  death  of  another." 
Nationalization,  "or  rather  the  lumping  of  the  profits  that 
the  miners  propose,"  would  enable  unprofitable  mines  whose 
product  the  country  needs  "to  operate  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country  and  without  injury  to  the  workers."  The  Butte 
Bulletin  holds  that  the  profit-pooling  proposition  has  been 
adopted  as  "the  only  means  to  prevent  wholesale  lowering  of  the 
living  standard";  it  "is  not  the  solution  of  the  question,  but  it  is 
designed  to  shift  some  of  the  burden  from  the  backs  of  the 
Avorkers  to  the  profit-making  classes."  In  some  British  mines, 
similarly  notes  the  San  Francisco  Labor  Clarion,  "a  ton  of  coal 
can  be  brought  to  the  surface  with  much  less  expenditure  of 
energy  than  in  others,  and  to  ask  the  miners  in  the  poor  mines  to 
work  for  less  than  those  in  the  good  mines  has  in  it  the  elements 
of  injustice,"  and  the  miners'  demands  have  been  made  simply 
with  the  idea  of  wiping  out  this  difficulty  in  the  future.  The 
Minnesota  Daily  Star  sees  nothing  Socialistic  about  the  British 
miners'  demands,  but  simply  an  attempt  to  get  a  living  wage. 
As  this  Minneapolis  labor  journal  explains  the  miners'  position: 

"National  control  of  the  coal  industry  during  the  war  brought 
into  use  many  mines  that  could  not  have  been  profitably  operated 
privately.  Decontrol,  which  the  Government  purposed  to  eflect 
March  31,  meant  either  that  these  poorer  pits  had  to  be  closed 
down  or  operated  at  reduced  cost 

"Refusal  to  have  their  wages  based  on  the  necessities  of  the 
poorest  mines  does  not  indicate  that  the  miners  want  to  destroy 
the  coal  industry.  It  is  simply  an  announcement  that  they  ob- 
ject to  having  the  prosperity  of  the  industry  rest  on  the  maxi- 
mum degree  of  exploitation  that  can  be  put  into  effect." 

The  New  Republic,  which  generally  sides  with  the  workers  in 
disputes  like  the  British  strike,  takes  a  like  view  of  the  miners' 
case,  and  reaches  the  conclusion  that — 

"Coal  can  not  be  mined  cheaply  enough  under  the  present 
system  to  insure  the  future  of  British  industry  unless  the  miners 
accept  wages  decidedly  inferior  in  purchasing  power  to  the  pre- 
war level,  and  prewar  wages  were  shockingly  inadequate.  The 
miners  are  therefore  forced  to  demand  a  new  system.  What 
they  now  appear  to  be  moving  toward  is  a  pooling  of  mining 
profits  so  that  wages  may  be  fixt  at  a  level  which  the  average 
mining  company  can  afford,  instead  of  at  the  level  fixt  bj'^  the 
weaker  companies." 

This,  according  to  the  New  York  weekly,  would  be  practically 
a  "subsidy  paid  by  the  stronger  companies  to  the  weaker."  It 
would  mean  that  labor  would  get  part  of  the  extra  profit  which 
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Copynghli^d   by  the  New  York  "Evening  Tost,"    Inc. 

MAKING  IT  HARD  TO  RETCRX  THAT  BORROWED   WHEELBARROW. 

— Jones  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 


TO    PROTECT   OUR   INFANT   INDUSTRIES. 

— Williams  in  the  Indianapolis  News. 


TWO    SIDES   TO   A   CLOSED    DOOR. 


certain  employers  reap,  not  because  of  their  superior  ability, 
but  because  "of  their  superior  natural  advantages."  The  de- 
mand, therefore,  might  be  considered  revolutionarj^  "if  we  look 
upon  coal-mining  as  essentially  a  means  of  producing  profits  and 
royalties,"  but  not  if  we  consider  it  "primarily  a  national  in- 
terest." The  New  Republic  is  inclined  to  think  that  if  Britain 
Is  ever  to  have  coal  enough  to  meet  the  nation's  growing  needs, 
it  will  be  only  through  a  reorganization  of  the  industry  "for 
which  an  initiative  can  only  be  found  in  labor." 

Socialist  papers  naturally  argue  strongly  for  nationalization. 
It  seems  to  the  editor  of  Real  Democracy  (Chic-ago)  that  "no 
permanent  industrial  peace  is  possible  in  any  coimtry  until  its 
mines,  railroads,  power,  water,  and  other  basic  industries  upon 
which  common  prosperity  depends  are  nationalized  and  run 
for  seii^ice  only.  "If  national  ownership  or  government  control 
of  basic  industries  is  a  good  thing  for  the  people  in  time  of 
war,  why,"  asks  the  Schenectady  Citizen,  "is  it  not  also  a 
good  thing  in  time  of  peace?"     According  to  the  New  York  Call — 

"What  is  happening  in  England  is  that  a  small  minority  of 
owners  and  lessees  are  exploiting  the  coal  reserves  of  England 
for  their  own  enrichment.  They  waste  the  product,  leave  large 
quantities  under  ground  that  can  never  be  recovered,  rob  masses 
of  miners,  and  insist  on  intensifying  the  robbery  by  wage-reduc- 
tions and  receive  support  of  the  Government  for  their  feudalistic 
pri\-ileges." 

The  Socialist  Appeal  to  Reason  (Girard,  Kan.)  seems  to  be 
almost  alone  in  its  belief  that  "England's  great  strike  is  not  the 
use  of  the  industrial  weapon  for  immediate  economic  advantages, 
but  is  merely  the  use  of  industrial  power  for  political  ends," 
that  it  is  "a  strike  for  control  of  the  government."  The  Appeal 
predicts  that — 

"England  is  about  to  have  the  experience  of  having  its  govern- 
ment run  by  shrewd  and  cautious  Laborites.  We  don't  think  En- 
gland will  be  any  the  worse  for  this,  for  England  couldn't  get  into 
a  worse  economic  predicament  than  that  in  which  she  has  been 
for  more  than  a  year.  If  anything,  these  Laborites  will  improve 
England's  position,  and  at  the  same  time  serv-f  to  adjust  in- 
ternational questions  on  the  basis  of  a  sane  liberalism.  England 
is  going  to  learn  that  it  may  expect  great  strikes  every  fcAv 
months  unless  it  gives  a  Laborite  the  keys  to  Downing  Street. 
And  when  England  does  learn  this  lesson  its  strikes  will  stop," 
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"  "^  ^--UNDREDS  OF  CARGOES  of  beef,  mutton,  hides, 
wool,  and  grain  have  been  loaded  at  Australian 
and  South- American  ports  and  shipped  to  the  United 
States  since  President  Wilson  vetoed  the  Fordney  Emergency 
Tariff  measure,"  says  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace,  in 
Capper's  Weekly  (Topeka).  In  the  opinion  of  Secretary  Wallace, 
therefore,  "the  farmer  is  quite  as  much  in  need  of  protection  as 
the  manufacturer."  This  the  farmers'  representatives  in  Con- 
gress' are  trying  to  obtain,  with  an  encouraging  measure  of 
success  in  the  House,  where  the  Fordney  Bill  was  passed  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  by  a  large  majority.  Butter  from  Denmark, 
wheat  from  Canada,  beans  and  peanuts  from  the  Orient,  and 
other  products  from  countries  thousands  of  miles  distant  pour 
into  the  United  States,  they  claim,  to  the  confusion  and  detri- 
ment of  our  own  farmers.  In  fact,  avers  Senator  Capper,  of 
Kansas,  in  The  Wisconsin  Agriculturist  (Racine),  "we  are  the 
only  country  to-day  that  is  not  aiding  its  producers."  Stand- 
ing on  what  he  regards  as  his  rights,  notes  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch, 
"the  American  farmer  demanded  a  protective  tariff  on  agricul- 
tural products,  and  Congress,  in  the  Fordney  Bill,  has  given 
him  what  he  asked." 

President  Harding,  in  his  message  to  Congress,  indicated  that 
he  favors  protection  for  the  farmer  just  as  much  as  for  the  manu- 
facturer. "I  believe  in  the  protection  of  American  industry," 
said  the  President;  "moreover,  imports  should  pay  their  fair 
share  of  our  cost  of  government."      Continued  the  President: 

"One  who  values  American  prosperity  and  the  maintained 
American  standards  of  wages  and  living  can  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  proposal  that  easy  entry  and  flood  of  imports  will 
cheapen  our  costs  of  living.  It  is  more  likely  to  destroy  our 
capacity  to  buy. 

"To-day  American  agriculture  is  menaced,  and  its  products 
are  down  to  prewar  normals,  yet  we  are  endangering  our  funda- 
mental industry  through  the  high  cost  of  transportation  from 
farm  to  market  and  through  the  influx  of  foreign  farm-products, 
because  we  offer,  essentially  unprotected,  the  best  market  in  the 
world.  It  would  be  better  to  err  in  protecting  our  basic  food 
industry  than  paralyze  our  farm  activities  in  the  world-struggle 
for  restored  exchanges." 
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It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  lot  of  the  farmer  last  year  was 
not  a  happy  one.  According  to  a  statement  bj'  Secretary  Wallace 
to  a  New  York  Times  correspondent — 

"Last  year  he  produced  large  crops  of  all  kinds  at  the  highest 
cost  ever  known.  The  fading  away  of  the  foreign  outlet  for  his 
surplus,  together  mth  other  causes,  has  resulted  in  a  decrease  in 
the  price  of  the  farmers'  products  until  manj'  of  them  are  now 
selling  for  less  than  half  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

"Practically  all  agricultural  products  should  at  once  be  given 
adequate  protection  against  foreign  competition.  The  sooner 
we  get  down  to  studying  this  whole  national  situation,  the  better 
it  is  going  to  be  for  all  of  us.  It  is  even  more  important  to  the 
industrial  sections  that  our  agriculture  be  put  on  a  thoroughly 
sound  foundation  than  it  is  to  the  farmers  themselves." 

"The  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  revival  of  industry  is  the 
paralysis  of  agriculture,"  argues  the  House  Waj's  and  Means 
Committee  in  its  report  on  the  Fordney  Bill;  "the  purchasing 
power  of  farmers  has  been  in  large  part  destroyed,  and  must  be 
restored  before  good  times  can  be  hoped  for."    The  report  goes  on : 

"The  prosperity  of  this  country  is  based  primarily  on  agricul- 
ture. If  the  American  public  permits  class  after  class  of  Amer- 
ican farmers  to  be  driven  out  of  their  industries  by  competition 
from  one  source  or  another,  the  whole  country  ^all  be  impover- 
ished gradually  but  surely.  The  farmer  ^\^ll  not  be  the  only 
sufferer;  the  whole  public  will  go  with  him.  This  is  the  teaching 
of  histor^^" 

Altho  the  House,  it  is  said,  passed  the  bill  "without  the  dotting 
of  an  'i'  or  the  crossing  of  a  't'  in  deference  to  Senate  leaders' 
wishes,  two  amendments  to  the  original  bill  were  permitted. 
One  is  an  "antidumping"  amendment,  which  "will  make  it 
impossible  for  foreign  producers  to  dump  their  products  upon 
the  American  market,"  as  the  Washington  Post  puts  it.  The 
other  is  a  "foreign-currency  valuation"  amendment,  which,  on 
account  of  the  depreciation  in  foreign  currency,  would  raise  the 
duty  on  German  goods,  for  example,  400  per  cent,  when  valued 
in  American  money.  "This,"  The  Post  tells  us,  "^\•iU  give  still 
greater  protection  to  American  products."  The  rates  of  duty, 
as  given  in  the  January  8  number  of  The  Digest,  remain  the 
same.  The  rate  on  wheat  is  35  cents  per  bushel;  peanuts,  3 
cents  per  pound;  rice,  2  cents  per  pound;  sugar,  -SI. 16  per  hun- 
dredweight; and  butter,  6  cents  per  pound. 

The  rate  of  duty  is  given  by  some  editors  as  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  biU  shoidd  not  be  enacted  into  law.  Of  the  newspapers 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  which  look  with  disfavor  upon  the 
Fordney  BiU,  the  New  York  Globe  sums  up  its  criticism  in  three 
specific  charges.  "It  is  intended  to  raise  prices,  mainlj'^  on  agri- 
cultural products;  it  is  special- pri\dlege  legislation  to  conciliate 
the  farmer,  and  it  is  a  prelude  to  further  legislation  gi^^ng  special 
privilege  to  manufacturers,"  declares  The  Globe.  As  this  paper 
re\'iews  the  situation: 

"Undoubtedly  the  farmer  has  suffered  this  year,  .  .  .  but  so 
have  manufacturers.  But,  in  addition,  the  hardship  of  dimin- 
ished wages — or  no  wages  at  aU — has  fallen  upon  milUons  of 
Americans  who  vnU  not  be  in  the  least  benefited  by  the  tariff, 
but  who  will  actually  lose  by  it.  The  only  way  out  of  the 
present  depression  is  to  increase  our  foreign  trade,  and  we  can 
not  increase  our  exports  unless  we  also  increase  our  imports, 
for  our  jJrincipal  customers  can  not  pay  us  unless  we  buy  their 
goods." 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  agrees  with,  the  Globe's  charges 
that  manufacturing  interests  see  in  the  Fordney  Bill  a  wedge 
that  will  aid  in  securing  a  tariff  when  the  time  shall  come. 

Besides,  we  are  told  by  the  New  York  Tribune,  "this  bill  was 
framed  to  meet  an  emergency  existing  last  fall,"  and  by  this 
time,  adds  the  Springfield  Republican,  "last  year's  crops  are 
largely  marketed."  "It  is  a  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish 
measure,"  contends  the  Providence  Journal,  the  Richmond 
Times- Dispatch  looks  upon  it  as  "humbug  legislation,"  and  the 
Brooklyn  Citizen  declares  "there  is  not  an  impartial  economist 
in  the  countrj'  who  does  not  condemn  it." 


FOR   A   SECRETARY   OF   WELFARE 

THE  MOST  VITAL  ASSET  OF  THE  NATION,  as 
one  wTiter  considers  our  health,  is  to  be  conserved 
by  the  President,  himself,  if  he  can  persuade  Congi'ess 
to  create  a  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  "One  of  the  objects 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  establishing  the  Constitu- 
tion was  to  'promote  the  general  welfare,""  points  out  the 
Washington  Post,  "and  the  time  for  constructive  action  in 
promoting  the  general  welfare  of  the  people  as  individuals  has 
now  arrived."  In  recommending  to  Congress  that  a  new 
department  be  created,  with  a  Cabinet  officer  at  its  h^ad. 
"Mr.  Harding  is  fulfilling  a  campaign  promise  made  to  the 
women  of  the  country,"  writes  Will  P.  Kennedy  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star.  JManj'  social-welfare  measures  were  introduced  in  the 
last  session  of  Congress.  President  Harding,  avers  JMr.  Kennedy, 
now  has  taken  "the  most  practical  and  efficient  way  to  make 
the  program  of  social  justice  and  social  welfare  real  and 
functioning."  The  plan,  says  this  wTiter,  is  to  coordinate  such 
hitherto  disjointed  legislative  proposals  as — 

"Protection  of  the  motherhood  of  the  nation,  preserAang  to 
women  the  right  and  highest  duty  of  wholesome  maternity. 

"Safeguarding  women  in  industry,  by  establishing  an  eight- 
hour  day,  securing  for  them  liAnng  wage  and  equal  pay  for 
equal  work  mthout  discrimination  as  to  sex. 

"Protection  of  childhood  in  its  rights  to  health,  happiness, 
education,  and  to  prepare  to  embrace  future  responsibilities, 
thus  exercising  economic  thrift  by  sa^^ng  the  blood,  posterity, 
and  future  strength  of  the  nation. 

"Coordination  of  all  public-health  activities  and  agencies 
for  a  well-directed  drive  against — (a)  the  low  standard  of  health 
among  children;  (b)  invasions  of  disease  which  attend  a  low 
standard  of  morals,  and  (c)  the  invasion  of  epidemics  and  the 
neglect  of  the  chronic  diseases  of  maturity." 

That  there  is  room  for  improvement  and  coordination  in  the 
health  activities  of  the  Federal  Government  is  generally  ad- 
mitted. There  are  said  to  be  ten  different  bureaus  which 
specialize  in  public-health  work.  In  addition  to  the  general 
scheme  of  reorganization  at  Washington,  President  Harding 
now  proposes  that  the  health  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  the  busi- 
ness efficiency  of  the  Administration,  shall  receive  consideration. 
As  the  President  said  in  his  message  to  Congress: 

"In  the  realms  of  education,  public  health,  sanitation,  condi- 
tions of  workers  in  industry,  child-welfare,  proper  amusement 
and  recreation,  the  elimination  of  social  vice  and  many  other 
subjects,  the  Government  has  already  undertaken  a  considerable 
range  of  activities.  .  .  .  But  these  undertakings  have  been 
scattered  through  many  departments  and  bureaus  without 
coordination  and  with  much  overlapping  of  functions  which 
fritters  energies  and  magnifies  the  cost. 

"To  bring  these  various  activities  together  in  a  single  depart- 
ment, where  the  whole  field  could  he  surveyed,  and  where  their 
interrelationships  could  be  properly  appraised,  would  make  for 
increased  effectiveness,  economy,  and  intelligence  of  direction." 

There  is  objection  to  the  President's  plan,  however,  and  from 
Republican  papers.  "The  present  need  is  not  a  new  Cabinet 
officer,"  declares  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard,  "but  reduction 
of  the  work  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Interior 
by  givong  certain  of  their  bureaus  to  others."  "If  there  is  to 
be  a  new  department,  transportation  or  education  certainly 
should  come  ahead  of  public  welfare,"  adds  this  paper.  And 
we  read  in  the  New  York  Herald  that — 

"If  there  were  room  or  justification  for  more  government 
heads  of  Cabinet  rank — and  there  is  not — it  is  a  poor  sense  of 
proportion  that  would  place  such  a  vastly  important  national 
business  as  transjwrtation,  for  example,  second  to  any  enter- 
prise as  yet  existing  only  in  the  imagination.  Or  to  take  another 
example,  aviation,  which  needs  to  be  organized,  coordinated, 
and  systematized  under  one  supreme  chief. 

"If  the  Cabinet  needs  anj^thing  in  the  way  of  reconstruction, 
it  is  not  expansion  but  curtailment.  It  would  better  have  half  a 
dozen  members  than  a  dozen." 
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A  FARMERS'  UNION  TO  BALK  THE 
GRAIN  GAMBLER 

THE  greatest  oooperati\'e  marketing  scheme  ever  at^ 
tempted,  it  is  said,  in  this  country,  aims  to  give  the 
fiirmers  control  of  the  grain  crop  until  it  has  been  sold  to 
domestic  or  foreign  consumers.  Thus  it  is  planned  to  get  rid  of 
the  "grain  gambler"  and  middleman,  and  at  the  same  time 
stabilize  grain  prices  over  the 
entire  country.  "Under  the 
existing  system  the  farmer  is 
gouged  at  every  turn,"  dechires 
Labor,  a  railway  labor  organ 
published  at  Washington;  "be- 
cause the  banks  refuse  the  farmer 
credit  he  is  compelled  to  place 
his  crop  on  the  market  as  soon 
as  it  is  harvested,  and  naturally 
he  gets  the  lowest  price  of  the 
year."  "The  trouble  with  the 
present  marketing  sj^stem  is  that 
it  is  too  elastic;  it  alwaj's  sags 
a  little  at  the  farmer's  expense," 
explains  the  Wichita  Eagle.  The 
contrary,  however,  obtains  with 
the  California  fruit-growers  and 
other  cooperative  organizations, 
we  are  told,  and  the  farmer  is  to 
take  a  leaf  from  their  book.  In- 
stead of  handing  over  his  crop 
for  distribution  to  an  indepen- 
dent middleman,  he  becomes,  in 
effect,  his  own  middleman.  In 
the  words  of  the  Topeka  Cap- 
ital, the  plan  ' '  does  not  propose 
aboUshment  of  grain  exchanges 
or  future  trading,  but  the  utiliza- 
tion of  these  facihties,  all  of 
which  are  found  to  be  good 
tion. 


"The  organization  will  sell  only  to  casli  buyers.  It  will  not 
speculate  and  will  not  sell  grain  to  s])('<'ulators.  As  soon  as  a 
larg(>  enough  volume  of  grain  is  going  through  the  farmers'  associ- 
ation the  hazards  of  ])urely  specuhiliv*^  trading  will  be  so  greatly 
increased  that  there  will  ho  no  joy  in  it  any  more." 


"This  plan    is   of  the  stuff  of  which 
is  made,"  l)elit>ves  the  Baltimore  iSuti. 


real   economic   progress 
As  tliis  pajier  sees  it: 


Briefly,  at  l<>ast  one-third  of  the  wheat  crop  of  all  farmers 

who  choose  to  try  it  out  may 
be  pooled  and  sohl  by  a  national 
sales  association  of  which  the 
farmers  themselves  are  the  stock- 
holders. This  organization  will 
sell  its  grain  wherever  and 
whenever  it  likes;  its  primary 
object,  of  course,  will  be  to  give 
the  producer  the  best  price 
possible  for  his  product.  It  in- 
volves no  direct  or  immediate 
war  on  the  present  group  of 
middlemen  or  of  dislocating  the 
present  system  of  distribution. 
But  its  operations  will  inevitably 
tend  to  link  producer  and  con- 
sumer more  closely  together." 


IT'S     A    WONDER     THE     FARMERS 
DIDN'T    THINK    OF    IT    BEFORE. 


— Perry  in  the  Portland  Oregonian 


the  outgrowth  of  trade  evolu- 
As  Sheldon  S.  Cline  points  out  in  the  Washington  Star: 

"Some  of  the  programs  under  consideration,  and  upon  the 
working  oiit  of  which  real  progress  is  being  made,  are  almost 
staggering  in  their  magnitude.  For  example,  there  is  the  pro- 
posal for  cooperative  marketing  of  the  great  grain  crops — a 
venture  with  turn-over  figures  running  into  the  billions  of  dollars. 
This  isn't  any  idle  dream.  It  is  a  hard,  matter-of-fact  business 
proposal  upon  which  real  money  is  being  staked.  And  it  is 
backed  by  the  leading  organizations  of  farmers  in  the  country, 
such  as  the  National  (i range,  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  the  Equity  Society,  the  National  Farmers'  Union, 
the  Farmers'  Equity  Cooperative  Exchanges,  and  the  grain 
dealers'  associations." 

Representatives  of  these  organizations,  and  the  best  legal 
talent  they  could  find  for  the  work  in  hand,  met  in  Chicago 
earh'  this  month  with  the  idea  of  taking  up  the  slack  between 
farmers  and  consumers,  and  incidentally  leaving  the  middleman 
out  in  the  cold.  Proverbially  the  hardest  of  all  people  to 
organize,  as  the  Fargo  Courier-News  reminds  us,  the  farmers 
at  last  got  together  and  decided  to  dispose  of  their  grain  by  the 
same  methods  which  California  fruit-growers  have  found  so 
successful.     As  we  are  told  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News: 

"Farmers  are  to  market  their  grain,  as  far  as  possible,  through 
a  cooperative  organization.  Warehouses  and  sales  agencies 
are  to  be  established  gradually,  and  the  hope  is  that  eventually 
every  link  in  the  chain  of  the  marketing  of  grain  will  be  eon- 
trolled,  through  chosen  directors,  by  the  farmers  themselves. 
Dumping  is  thus  to  be  avoided  and  supply  is  to  be  adjusted 
to  need  the  same  as  in  other  industries." 

Furthermore,  says  this  new^  organization,  "The  United  States 
Grain-Growers,  Inc." — 


"If  the  grain-growers  can  thus 
insure  a  fair  price  —  and  no 
more — to  the  grower  .  .  .  they 
will  succeed.  But  if  the  grain- 
growers  begin  to  raise  the  price, 
and  to  bleed  the  public  through 
a  monopoly,  their  cooperative 
scheme  will  fail,"  issert.'"  the  In- 
dianapolis News.  Fc  a  plan 
of  this  kind  must  take  iuLJ  con- 
sideration the  people  who  con- 
sume billions  of  bushels  of  wheat, 
says  T  le  News,  therefore  "the 
public's  pocketbook  is  deeply 
concerned."  What  w  11  the  con- 
sumer get  out  of  the  farmers' 
scheme?  Will  he  in  turn  be  compelled  to  ^orm  a  cooperative 
buying  agency,  thus  eliminating  more  middlemen?  The  Seattle 
Times  assumes  that  this  will  not  be  necessary;  that  the  pro- 
posed plan  has  in  mind  a  "square  deal  for  the  consumer."  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Fargo  Courier-News,  the  farmers  will  have 
their  hands  full  in  their  fight  with  "the  gamblers,  the  bankers, 
the  big  exporting  concerns,  as  well  as  the  speculator-controlled 
world  market  in  grain."  This  last  snag  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance, it  seems.  "If  the  farmer  proposes  to  eliminate  the 
middleman's  large  profits,  he  will  have  with  him  aU  hands  and 
the  cook,"  predicts  the  Seattle  Post-I ntelligencer.  At  the  same 
time,  admits  this  paper,  he  wiU  have  competition.     For — 

"European  wheat-fields  are  coming  back  to  something  like 
prewar  production.  Australia,  Argentina,  India — all  the  world's 
myriad  acres  of  nodding  yellow  grain  confront  us  as  price- 
governing  factors.  Many  of  these  grain-growing  nations  owe 
us  monejs  they  want  to  send  us  goods  to  meet  their  payment 
of  interest  and  principal 

"There  will  be  many  ruts  in  the  road  to  be  steered  clear  of, 
such  ruts  as  the  unscrupulous  promoter,  the  gullible  farmer,  the 
farmer  who  traditionally  wants  to  do  as  he  pleases  with  what  is 
his  own;  the  legal  problems,  such  as  the  status  of  pooled  wheat 
as  collateral  for  loans  made  during  the  growing  season;  the 
financial  problems,  such  as  organization  of  growers'  finance 
corporations  to  replace  the  farmers'  old  friend,  his  local  banker. 

"And  last,  but  not  least,  the  consumer.  Does  the  scheme 
ultimately  benefit  him?  Because — let  there  be  no  mistake  about 
it,  and  let  it  be  clearly  understood  now — if  it  does  not  work  to 
the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  consumer,  the  whole  scheme  will  fail. 
If  the  producer,  coming  into  control,  proves  himself  as  greedy 
as  the  middleman,  the  long-suffering  public  may  take  recourse 
in  a  cooperative  buying  association  and  bring  on  another 
economic  revolution." 
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TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


A  DOLLAR  is  beginning  to  look  like  money. — New  York  Evening  Mail. 

The  sun  never  sets  on  the  British  Empire's  troubles. — Columbus  Citizen. 

Does  the  button  industry  subsidize  the  latindries? — Greenville  (S.  C.) 
Piedmont. 

We  might  get  better  results  by  paying  diplomats  on  a  peace-work  basis. 

— Marion  Star. 

We  won't  need  so  much  Pacific  fleet  if  we  have  a  little  more  pacific 
diplomacy. — Toledo  News-Bee. 

America,   needs  little  red  schoolhouses.   but  not  little  "Red"  school- 
teachers.— Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

The  nations  seem  to  have  thought  of  every  way  to  reduce  navies  except 
to  stop  building. —  Washington  Herald. 

A  music-teacher  says  jazz  is  dying.     Well,  the  sound  indicates  that 
it  is  dying  hard. — Harrisburg  Patriot  News. 

Ratifying  only  those   parts  of  the  Versailles   Treaty   that  you  like  is 
about  as  easy  as  taking  the  bad  egg  out 
of  an  omelet. — Springfield  Republican. 


Our  ad\ice  to  King  Charles  would 
be  to  stay  out  of  the  reign. — New  York 
World. 

Yap  may  be  important  as  involving 
a  principle,  but  it  sounds  like  a  booby 
prize. — Toledo  Blade. 

The  news  from  Georgia  makes  us 
suspect  that  Simon  Legree  was  really 
a  pretty  good  scout. — New  York  World. 

Perhaps  the  Jap  will  not  have  any 
snap  trying  to  keep  Yap  on  his  map. — 
Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

Doubtless  Henry  Ford  got  the 
idea  of  building  a  synthetic  cow  to  use 
up  an  overstock  of  horns  in  his  plant. 

— New  York  World. 

Trouble  with  our  hyphenated 
citizens  is  that  they  place  the  accent 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  hyphen. — 
Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

We  wUl  never  be  exactly  satisfied 
that  everybody  has  been  justly  re- 
warded until  Henry  Ford  tries  to  run 
for  mayor  of  Jerusalem. — New  York 
Evening  Mail. 

Lloyd  George  is  the  only  states- 
man who  has  learned  anything  from 
the  war.  He  has  mastered  the  art  of 
going  in  a  zigzag  course  to  avoid 
torpedoes. — New    York   Evening  Post. 


PERHAPS    THIS    WILL   WAKE    HIM    UP. 


We  are  going  to  stand  by   the  Allies — with  our  arms  folded, — Dallas 

News. 

Whoever  named  the  island  of  Yap  was  a  prophet,  all  right. —  Washington 

Post. 

Wonder  if  Mr.  Hughes  has  begun  his  book  about  Harding. — New  York 

World. 

High  prices  remind  one  of  skyrockets.     The  way  they  come  down  is  so 
different. — Marion  Star. 

The  gunmen  have  no'chance  to  complain.     Their  business  is  holding 
up. — Muskogee  Phwnix. 

Some  men  think  they're  doing  their  work  when  they're  only  doing  the 
works. —  Washington  Post. 

The   Democratic  minority  has  a  Kitchin,   but  no  other  material  for 
making  pie. —  Washington  Post. 

The  railroads'  troubles  will  be  at  an  end  if  they  can  devise  some  plan 
by   which   they   can   simultaneously  increase  wages  and  reduce  freight- 

and  passenger-rates. — Nashville  South- 
ern Lumberman. 


To  Professor  Einstein  some  straight 
lines  are  curves.  To  Professor  Ruth 
all  curves  are  straight  balls. — New  York 
Herald. 

"To  Press  Divorce  Suit."  says  a 
head-line.  Most  of  them  would  not  be 
hurt  by  a  "dry  cleaning"  at  the  same 
time. — Baltimore  American. 

Isn't  it  wonderful  how  Upton'  Sin- 
clair's "capitaUstic  press"  supprest 
tlie  scandal  of  capitalist  Stillman? 
— Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record. 

Former  Emperor  Charles  may  be 
able  to  comprehend  now  that  the 
original  kick  he  received  was  intended 
to  be  permanent. — Detroit  Journal. 

The  trouble  with  young  America  is 
that  he  wants  to  step  on  the  gas 
and  sidestep  most  everything  else. — 
Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

Th.\t  woman  who  was  killed  by  sur- 
prize in  New  York  when  she  heard  a 
burglar  at  the  door  was  evidently  a 
newcomer  to  the  city. —  Washington 
Post. 

G.  K.  C.  has  departed  with  a  gibe 
at  prohibition  which  does  not  prohibit. 
Tut,  tut,  Mr.  Chesterton,  why  refuse 
us  our  little  paradox? — New  York 
Evening  Post. 


Former  Emperor  Charles  declares 
that  the  next  time  he  goes  to  Hungary 

he  will  stay  there.      Which  sounds  a  bit  despairing,    when  you  come  to 
think  it  over. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

It  is  yet  too  early  to  announce  whether  Uncle  Sam  will  enter  or  inter 
the  League. —  Wichita  Falls  Record-News. 

It  might  have  been  easier  to  collect  the  bill  if  they  had  collected  the 
BUI  to  start  with. — Richmond  News-Leader. 

Why  don't  some  of  these  interviewers  ask  Professor  Einstein  if  he  under- 
stands the  Irish  question?^ — Columbia  (5.  C.)  Record. 

"Let  George  do  it"  is  probably  the  only  bit  of  slang  that  has  ever 
become  the  policy  of  an  empire. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  News. 

Professor  Einstein,  in  New  York,  is  given  the  freedom  of  the  city. 
That  is  all  he'll  get  for  nothing  in  that  town. —  Toledo  Blade. 

George  Harvey  says  he  is  learning  not  to  talk.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  we  haven't  a  few  thousand  more  diplomatic  posts.- — Providence 
Journal. 

In  Russia  they  go  to  the  theater  or  pay  a  fine.  If  the  shows  are  any- 
thing hke  those  on  the  road  here,  the  fines  must  aggregate  a  respectable 
sum. — Tacoma  Ledger. 

The  AlUes  signed  a  peace  treaty  which  did  not  receive  our  approval. 
Why  should  we  hesitate  about  signing  a  peace  treaty  even  tho  it  does 
not  receive  theirs"? — Marion  Star. 


■ — Chapin  in  the  St.  Louis  Star. 


You   don't   have   to   be   an   expert 
mathematician  to  figure  that  if  all  the 
war-profiteers  were  housed  in  jail  there  would  be  no  housing  shortai;e   to 
speak  of. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  best  policy  in  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Republic  is  an  insurance 
policy. — Dallas  News. 

Einstein  has  the  freedom  of  New  York  City,  but  he  is  now  the  only 
kind  of  stein  that  has. — Boston  Transcript. 

A  little  delay  about  revising  the  tax  laws  and  there  will  be  some 
trouble  in  re\iving  the  taxed. — Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record. 

There  are  many  ways  to  collect  what  Europe  owes,  but  letting  her  tax- 
payers move  over  here  isn't  one  of  them. —  Youngstown  Vindicator. 

A  YEAR  of  activity  devoted  to  taming  the  Demon  Rum  finds  him  quite 
domesticated  in  several  tnousand  households. — Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record. 

Indications  from  Europe  are  to  the  effect  that  the  point  has  at  last 
been  reached  where  Germany  must  come  across  or  the  AUies  will. — Manila 
Bulletin. 

"If  jobs  hold  out,"  says  the  Baltimore  Sun,  "Marion  will  soon  be  a 
deserted  village."  Don't  you  believe  it.  We  are  experiencing  "a  steady, 
natural  growth." — Marion  Star. 

A  Scotch  scientist  predicts  that  the  world,  finally,  will  be  managed 
by  big  lizards  walking  on  their  hind  legs;  and  yet  they  say  that  Scotland 
is  going  dry. — Columbia  {S.  C.)  Record. 


[ 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


GER]\IANY'S   SIDE   OF   THE   CASE 


GKKMAX  LAMENTATIONS  that  Germany's  side  of  the 
reparations  question  is  never  fairly  presented  to  readers 
in  Allied  countries  and  in  America  are  said  by  some 
adverse  critics  to  be  part  of  her  propaganda  play  for  sympathy. 
That  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  her  side,  it  is  remarked, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  unmistakably  api)arent  from  the  fact  that 
the  Allies  have  consented  to  negotiate  so  much  with  the  defeated 
nation,  which,  if  it  had  been  victorious,  would  have  shown 
neither  mercy  nor  quarter  to  the  vanquished.  As  the  case  of 
the  Allied  Powers  and  the  case  of  the  United  States  have  been 
adequatelv  presented  in  these 
pages,  it  is  only  fair  to  present 
German  statements  of  Ger- 
many's case.  The  whole  condi- 
tion of  Europe  is  unhealthy  and 
unsound,  according  to  a  most 
important  organ  of  an  inter- 
national financial  center,  the 
Frankfurter  Zeitung,  which  says 
flatly  that  the  only  way  to  mend 
matters,  which  are  going  from 
worse  to  worse,  is  to  start  nego- 
tiations on  a  new  basis.  The 
basis  of  these  negotiations  can 
not  be  glimpsed  at  present,  but 
they  must  be  sought  and  found, 
declares  the  Kolnische  Zeitung, 
which  attributes  the  complica- 
tion of  the  matter  of  repara- 
tions largeh'  to  Allied  political 
opportunism,  of  which  it  finds 
France  chiefly  guilty.  "Only  a 
free  people  can  perform  labor 
freely,  and  only  through  free 
labor  can  France  obtain  what 
she  needs,"  according  to  this 
dailj-,  which  specifies  France's 
needs  as  "monej*  and  coopera- 
tion for  the  reconstruction  of 
former  battle-zones."  The  chief 
excitants  of  German  wrath  are 

the  speeches  of  Premier  Briand  before  the  French  Senate,  in  one 
of  which  he  said,  apropos  of  the  German  reparations  plea  to 
America,  that  "if  on  May  1  Germany  tries  to  escape  by  dodging, 
it  is  a  firm  hand  which  will  grip  her  by  the  collar.  It  will  be  our 
right  and  it  will  be  our  duty  to  collect  our  debts  bj'  force." 
Premier  Briand  is  quoted  further  as  follows: 

"In  the  past  two  years  French  money — thirty-five  billions  of 
it — has  been  expended  to  rebuild  what  Germany  destroyed. 
But  how  much  German  money  poured  out  in  that  spirit  of 
fairness  of  which  she  boasted  to  Washington  has  been  spent 
there?  German  money  has  repaired  not  one  roof  German 
cannon  destroj-ed.  Of  what  she  owes,  she  has  paid  only  what 
she  was  forced  to  pay.     That  is  my  answer  to  German  willingness. 

"But  the  American  people,  who  came  and  fought  by  millions 
for  an  ideal,  are  not  being  misled.  Their  just  appreciation  of 
the  situation  is  reflected  in  the  note  from  Washington  in  reply 
to  Dr.  Simons.  That  reply  is,  'You  are  responsible,'  and  that 
responsibility  is  the  essence  and  principle  of  the  whole  question 
of  reparations." 

^lost  German  newspapers  are  indignant  at  Washington  for 


AS  GERMANY  SEES   "THE   SUMMIT  OF  CIVILIZATION." 
"Keeping  Europe  safe  for  democracy." — Wahre  Jakob  (Stuttgart). 


the  stand  taken  by  the  Administration  in  Secretary  of  State 
Hughes's  communication  on  the  reparations  question.  Pan- 
German  organs  resent  our  Administration's  "insistence  upon  tho 
false  assertion  that  Germany  brought  on  the  war,  and  must 
accept  the  responsibility  for  it,"  altho  they  do  take  some  consola- 
tion in  the  phrase  declaring  that  Germany  is  "morally  bound 
to  make  reparations,  so  far  as  may  be  possible."  Hence  tho 
conservative  Berlin  Kreuzzeitung  hopes  further  negotiations 
will  estabhsh  Germany's  contention  that  she  has  been  taxed 
beyond  her  ability  to  pay,  tho  it    does  not  see  how  unbiased 

experts  can  be  found  to  deter- 
mine the  limit  of  Germany's 
paying  ability.  Mr.  Hugo 
Stinnes's  A  llgemeine  Zeitung 
charges  that  the  United  States 
indulges  in  "the  injustice  of  a 
one-sided  view"  in  laying  the 
moral  responsibility  for  the  war 
on  Germany,  and  then  slashes  at 
France  with  the  remark  that 
"French  Imperialism  aims  at 
the  economic  hegemony  of 
Europe."  The  menace  of  French 
occupation  of  the  Ruhr  district, 
in  ease  Germany's  violations  of 
the  Treaty  require  it,  gives  a 
great  chance  for  German  journal- 
istic choral  work  on  the  subject 
of  French  imperialism.  Just  as 
Germany's  downfall  was  brought 
about  in  the  war  through  the 
conflict  between  the  civil  and 
military  authorities,  so  France 
may  be  on  the  road  to  ruin, 
we  read  in  Die  Deutsche  Nation, 
because  of  tha  conflict  in 
its  twofold  Government  which 
makes  it  impossible  for  Ger- 
many to  forecast  French  policy 
and  so  excludes  any  chance  that 
might  otherwise  exist  of  a 
Furthermore 


Franco-German  understanding. 

"It  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  there  can  be  no  recon- 
ciliation between  the  two  nations  until  a  grave  economic  crisis 
and  financial  collapse  in  Germany  has  brought  France  to  sanity. 
Nevertheless,  Foreign  Minister  Simons  hopes  that  France  will  be 
restored  to  reason  before  the  remains  of  Germany  are  carried 
to  the  tomb.  That  is  why  he  makes  ooneessions  to  weaken  the 
position  of  the  French  Imperialists  in  their  own  country  and  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  This  policy  necessarily  implies  the  pre- 
vention at  any  cost  of  acts  of  violence  against  the  tenor  of  the 
Treaty.  In  order  to  avoid  new  misfortunes,  we  must  make 
great  sacrifices.  Unhappily,  we  can  see  no  signs  yet  that  the 
French  are  beginning  to  realize  their  errors.  In  France  to-day 
reasonable  minds  are  represented  by  the  great  masses  of  the 
lesser  bourgeoisie,  the  peasants,  and  the  workers.  They  would 
not  let  themselves  be  drawn  into  the  snares  of  delusion  if  their 
ministers  had  the  courage  to  tell  the  truth.  But  it  is  the  decadent 
bourgeoisie  which  indulges  in  dream  orgies  of  power,  and  it  is 
they  who  rule  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine.  They  have  tw^o 
objectives,  which  for  the  moment  apparently  are  joined  together. 
The  one  envisages  a  position  of  dominance  and  the  other  covets 
conquests.    The  Ruhr  basin  is  their  common  goal." 


Id 
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An  official  statement  of  Germany's  case  is  afforded  in  an 
interview  granted  to  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  .by  Foreign  IMinister 
Simons,  who  contradicts  Premier  Briand's  contention  that  the 
occnpations  of  German  soil  are  "effective,"  and  says  that  their 


A    DEFINITION. 

Germany — "Confound  it — is  this  negotiation  or  dictation?" 
Entente — "Negotiation,  of  course.     We  are  negotiating  you!" 

— Kladderadalsch  (Berlin). 

only  "effect"  so  far  has  been  that  Germany  and  the  Allies  have 
"drifted  further  apart  than  ever  we  were  in  London."  Dr. 
Simons  very  much  doubts  whether  the  Allies  will  "gain  anything 
of  real  value"  by  the  occupations,  and  is  persuaded  they  will 
"draw  doA^Ti  upon  themselves  the  hatred  and  disaffection  of  the 
population  in  the  occupied  territory."  In  reph'  to  Premier 
Briand's  assertion  that  the  occupations  "cost  nothing,"  Dr. 
Simons  is  quoted  as  follows: 

"I  would  like  to  saj-  that  their  pecuniary  cost  is  small,  per- 
haps, but  their  moral  cost  is  all  the  greater.  They  cost  the 
Alhes  the  last  legal  liasis  for  their  attitude  toward  Germany — 
the  attitude  which  is  now  to  be  supported  Vjy  all  manner  of 
artifieial  means.  But  also  they  residt  in  adding  to  the  despair 
of  the  German  people,  who  feel  it  more  and  more  difficult  to 
give  proof  of  their  good  will  to  execute  the  obligations  put  upon 
them  V)y  the  Versailles  Treaty.  Force  is  not  a  safe  instrument 
of  statecraft.  It  destroys  existing  -values  and  creates  no  new 
ones.  The  war  taught  us  that,  when  the  riches  of  the  whole 
world  were  transmuted  into  guns  and  explosives.  Our  present 
task,  is  to  build  up  new  values,  and  to  this  end  we  need  the 
willing  cooperation  of  former  enemies;  but  the  methods  liitherto 
employed  render  such  voluntary  cooperation  out  of  the  question." 

In  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  inter\'iew.  Dr.  Simons  charges  that 
Premier  Briand  takes  "very  little  heed  of  economic  possibilities." 
and  the  suggestion  that  "our  rich  industrial  magnates,  who  own 
mines  and  railways,  factories,  and  large  stretches  of  land,  should 
seU  their  possessions  and  pay  the  proceeds  to  Germany's  credi- 
tors," seems  to  Dr.  Simons  "unreasonable  and  unworkable." 
The  Treaty  of  Versailles,  he  points  out,  pro\ades  only  for  a  general 
mortgage  on  German  public  propertj',  and  even  if  everjthing 
were  to  be  taken  from  individuals  in  Germanj*  "excepting  their 
furniture  and  their  clothes,  nothing  would  finally  be  forth- 
coming in  exchange  but  paper  marks." 

Dr.  Simons  is  said  to  have  learned  from  neutral  quarters  that 
a  new  offer  was  expected  by  the  Allies  from  Germany,  according 
to  the  Vossische  Zeitung,  which  informs  us  that  the  German 
Cabinet  accordingly  prepared  a  plan  which  was  submitted 
through  an  intermediary  to  the  American  Government,  and  is 
described  as  containing  the  following  three  proposals: 

"1.  Germany  offers  a  definite  total  sum  to  the  Allies  as 
reparation.  2.  Germany  declares  her  readiness  to  take  over  the 
Allies'  debts  to  America.  3.  That  an  international  arbitration 
court  lie  substituted  to  decide  the  value,  as  against  the  £600,- 
000,000  due  on  IMay  1,  of  the  deliveries  Germany  has  already 
made,  including  sbi^js  " 


FRENCH   VIEW   OF   GERMAN  POVERTY 

FRENCH  JOURNALS,  altho  willing  to  admit  that  the 
Teuton  republic  is  hard  up,  remark  that  Germany's 
whines  and  wails  that  she  can  not  pay  might  be  called  by 
a  shorter  and  uglier  word  than  camouflage,  and  aver  that  her 
position  is  no  worse  than  that  of  the  victors.  Her  economic 
situation  is  really  less  precarious  than  would  appear  from  her 
financial  stress,  they  contend,  and  the  Germans  exaggerate 
grossly  in  maintaining  that  it  is  critical.  It  is  true  that  Germany 
is  ruining  herself,  writes  Lieutenant-Colonel  Reboul  in  the  semi- 
official Paris  Temps,  but  she  is  ruining  herself  in  "em-iching  her 
industries,  her  commerce,  and  her  finance."  As  soon  as  the 
figure  of  reparations  is  fixt  Germany  could  easily  reduce  her 
debts  and  sohdify  her  financial  sj'stem,  because  her  people  are 
rich,  and  if  she  required  real  help  from  them,  they  would  be 
able  to  furnish  it. 

This  informant  also  charges  that  the  cry  of  alarm  in  the 
German  newspapers  that  "our  children  are  in  need,"  which  is 
posted  on  the  walls  of  the  larger  cities,  ^\•ill  not  bear  analj'sis 
German  children,  it  says,  have  not  suffered  nearly  so  much 
privation  as  have  the  French  children  in  the  devastated  regions. 
Food  is  costly  and  scarce  because  the  farmers  are  profiteering, 
and  he  tells  us  also  that  the  German  press  of  the  Extreme  Left 
accuse  some  great  landed  proprietors  of  holding  large  stocks  of 
food  clandestinely  against  the  time  of  a  monarchist  reaction. 
In  case  of  the  reestablishment  of  the  fallen  dynasty  they  will  throw 
these  accumulated  foodstuffs  suddenlj-  on  the  market,  there  will 
be  a  momentary  fall  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  consequenth'  the 
people  win  be  enthusiastic  over  the  new  sovereign.  Xor  must 
we  forget  the  middlemen,  according  to  this  informant,  who 
reports  that  food  speculators  in  aU  kinds  of  eatables  are  getting 
rich  rapidly  in  the  large  cities.  This,  of  course,  adds  to  the  critical 
food  situation,  it  is  admitted,  which  situation  vAW.  not  be  altered 
until  international  exchange  has  been  returned  to  normalcy. 
Yet  matters  juight  be  mended  even  now,  it  is  asserted,  if  the 


GERMANY    DRESSING    FOR    HER    PART. 

Thank  you.  dear  President  Ebert,  in  these  rags  1  think  1  shall  touch 

— L' Alsace  Francaise  (Strasbovu-g) . 


tlieir  hearts. 


Germans    were    not    so   irrevocably   given    to  thinking  only  of 
their  own  interests. 

In  the  matter  of  wages,. we  are  told  that  thej'  have  increased 
at  the  same  time  as  the  cost  of  U\'ing,'but  not  in  the  same  ratio. 
As  a  general  thing,  there  has  been  a  sextuple  increase  in  wages, 
and  it  is  said  that  German  industry  even  at  that  has  to  pay  its 
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"CABLE    CROSSING— DON'T    ANCHOR." 


The  i^and  of  Yap.  where  America  and  Japan  are  said  to  utter  the  same  warning  to  each  other.     America  claims  that  the  Supreme  Council  of 
the  Allies  bad  no  authority  to  band  the  former  German  possession  to  Japan  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  and  Japan  resists  any 

proposal  to  reverse  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Council. 


workers  less,  and  so  cau  undersell  competitor  nations.  Turning 
then  to  Germany's  lamentations  about  lack  of  coal,  this  French 
writer  says  that  German  industry  "has  at  disposal  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  coal,  costing  about  one-fourth  the  figure  France 
has  to  pay  for  it."  As  to  the  plaint  of  German  captains  of 
industry  that  the  project  for  the  socialization  of  the  mines,  which 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Government,  paralyzes  individual 
enterprise,  this  is  ridiculed  as  a  joke  designed  to  hold  the  mob 
of  German  workers  in  the  toils  of  hope,  for  everybody  knows 
that  no  practical  result  will  come  of  this  plan.  So  it  will  be  seen, 
says  this  Temps  contributor,  that  the  economic  condition  of 
Germany  is  not  so  bad,  but  he  adds: 

"We  must  take  note  that  the  German  Government  has  spent 
enormous  sums  to  reestablish  her  transport  lines.  She  resembles 
a  mercantile  house  that  pours  out  money  recklessly  to  fix  up  a 
brilliant  shop.  She  forgets  that  the  money  she  spends  does  not 
belong  to  her,  and  that  those  to  whom  she  has  owed  it  for  a  long 
time  are  very  much  in  need  of  it  to  set  their  own  business 
house  in  order  and  get  things  going  again.  In  business  hfe  the 
bailiffs  would  be  called  in  by  the  creditors.  What  shall  we 
do  with  Germanv?" 


MANDATE  PERPLEXITIES— Critics  of  Britain  who  charge 
her  with  a  traditional  greediness  for  mandates,  as  for  territory 
under  any  name,  hardly  speak  more  sharply  than  some  English 
observers  who  find  the  mandates  a  problem  that  needs  a  lot  of 
solving.     The  conservative  London  Spectator  tells  us: 

"Many  millions  of  money  are  being  spent  in  Mesopotamia 
and  Palestine.  We  do  not  know  who  has  drawn  up  the  man- 
dates. Perhaps  some  oriental  experts  in  the  one  ease  and  a 
few  distinguished  .Jews  in  the  other.  The  only  right  policy  is 
that  Parliament  should  discuss  and  sanction  mandates  before 
they  are  presented  for  the  approval  of  the  Council  of  the  League. 
Of  course,  the  Council  might  refuse  the  mandate  as  presented, 
and  it  would  then  be  for  Parliament  to  say  whether  it  could 
accept  the  modifications  suggested  by  the  Council. 

"It  is  above  all  important  to  make  it  clear  that  the  League 
is  not  a  superstate  which  has  the  power  to  thrust  mandates 
upon  any  country.  A  mandatary  power  is  a  trustee,  and 
nobody  can  be  compelled  to  assume  the  responsible  duties  of  a 
trustee  against  his  will.  If  the  Government  should  follow  its 
present  course  it  will  make  it  appear  that  the  League  of  Nations, 
by  in  effect  decreeing  the  form  of  mandates,  has  indirectly  the 
power  to  control  policy  in  various  countries.  Here  is  a  real 
interference  with  sovereignty.  Here  is  the  theory  of  a  super- 
state which  all  who  desire  the  success  of  the  League  of  Nations 
must  condemn.  How  can  we  fairly  say  to  America  that  she  is 
being  haunted  by  a  bogy  when  she  talks  about  lieing  asked  'to 
surrender  her  sovereignty  to  a  superstate'  when  our  Government 
acts  as  it  is  acting  now?" 


OUR   YAP   PROTEST  AS   SEEN   IN  JAPAN 

A  CONCILIATORY  ATTITUDE  toward  the  American 
protest  about  Japan's  mandate  for  the  island  of  Yap 
is  observed  in  some  sections  of  the  Japanese  press, 
but  in  others  the  fear  is  exprest  that  "whenever  Japan  yields 
an  inch  America  takes  a  yard,"  and  a  rallying-cry  is  heard  that 
Japan  "stand  fast,"  especially  as  America  has  no  right  to  protest 
about  anything  covered  by  the  VersaDles  Treaty,  since  she  has 
failed  to  ratify  it.  Meanwhile,  it  is  understood,  say  Tokyo 
dispatches,  that  Japan  is  consulting  with  Great  Britain  and 
France  on  the  subject;  and  France,  we  learn  from  Washington 
dispatches,  favors  the  American  principle  of  equality  of  rights  in 
mandatary  territories  advanced  in  the  Hughes  note  to  the  four 
great  Powers  associated  with  the  United  States  in  the  war. 
In  Premier  Briand's  reply  to  the  Hughes  note  he  points  out 
that  since  it  was  sent  simultaneously  to  the  governments  of 
Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  Jai)an,  "it  can  not  be  answered  until 
after  an  understanding  has  been  reached  between  the  govern- 
ments of  the  four  interested  Powers  at  the  time  of  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Allies."  Mr.  Briand 
adds,  however,  that  he  would  "inform  Your  Excellency  at  once 
that  when  this  question  comes  before  the  Supreme  Council 
the  representatives  of  France  will  broach  the  examination  thereof 
with  the  greatest  desire  to  find  a  solution  which  will  give  every 
satisfaction  to  the  United  States."  The  Tokyo  Chugai  Shogyo 
declares  sharply  that  "if  America  insists  on  the  internationaliza- 
tion of  Yap,  she  will  lay  herself  open  to  the  charge  that  her 
intention  is  to  snatch  the  island  from  another  country  in  order 
to  possess  herself  of  it,"  and  it  asks — 

"Is  such  an  attitude  consistent  with  the  idea  of  justice  and 
humanity  which  has  been  so  loudly  preached  by  America?  The 
mandates  for  the  South  Pacific  islands  were  decided  upon  on 
May  7,  1919,  at  a  conference  of  Great  Britain,  America,  France, 
and  Italy.  At  that  time  the  decision  was  entirely  approved  by 
Mr.  Wilson.  Yet  America  now  objects  to  Japan's  occupation  of 
the  island  in  question.  Not  only  is  this  attitude  of  America 
Improper,  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  her  real  intentions." 

This  Japanese  paper  is  subject  to  correction  on  this  point, 
it  is  noted  by  some,  as  may  be  gathered  from  a  statement  in 
Premier  Briand's  communication  to  Secretary  of  State  Hughes, 
in  which  we  read: 

"By  a  note  dated  February  18,  after  having  noted  that  the 
decision  of  May  7,  1919,  made  no  reservation  concerning  the 
mandate  attributed  to  Japan  over  the  islands  of  the  northern 
Pacific,  my  department  pointed  out  to  your  embassy  that  never- 
theless President  Wilson  and  Mr.  Lansing  had  formulated  in  the 
course  of  a  former  meeting  in  the  presence  of  the  representative 
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TO    STIMULATE    THE    PEASANTS. 
"To  have  more,  we  must  produce  more; 
To  produce  more,  we  must  know  more." 


TO  .STIMULATE  THE  WORKERS. 

"With  arms  we  got  the  enemy,  with  work  we  will  get  bread. 
All  get  to  work,  comrades." 


OFFICIAL  BOLSHEVIK  POSTERS  TO  RALLY   THE    RUSSIANS   IN   SUPPORT  OF  THE  SOVIET  STATE. 

— Soviet  Russia  (New  York). 


of  Japan  categorical  reservations  concerning  the  island  of  Yap, 
that  Baron  Makino  had  not  objected,  that  the  question  raised  by 
the  representatives  of  the  United  States  should  be  placed  in 
discussion,  and  that  consequently  the  Japanese  Government  was 
cognizant  of  the  American  reservations.  The  note  concluded 
that  thus  there  were  elements  for  a  resumption  of  conversations 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan  which  the  Government 
of  the  [French]  Republic  would  be  happy  to  see  result  In  a 
satisfactory  conclusion." 

The  Tokyo  Yorodzu  says  bluntly  that  America's  "threat," 
that  if  Japan  does  not  agree  to  American  claims  regarding  Yap, 
America  will  not  recognize  the  Japanese  mandatary  rule  of  the 
island,  is  "insolent,"  and  it  asserts  that  as  America  ha.s  not 
ratified  the  Versailles  Treat}^  "she  has  consequently  no  right  of 
veto  over  its  stipulations."  The  Tokyo  Hochi  charges  that 
America  "aims  at  the  internationalization  of  Yap,"  and  -ftdth 
that  objective  protests  against  Japan  having  the  mandate,  and 
therefore  tries  to  prevent  the  cables  from  being  monopolized 
by  Japan.  As  the  will  of  America  is  "uncompromising,  there 
should  be  no'optimism  regarding  the  future  of  the  problem,"  yet — 

"If  the  question  involved  is  only  one  of  the  disposal  of  the 
cables,  the  settlement  will  be  comparatively  easy,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  Atlantic  cables,  but  the  fundamental  object  of 
America  is  to  internationalize  Yap.  If  this  American  claim 
should  be  entertained,  there  would  be  no  use  in  Japan's  acquiring 
a  few  cables.  We  can  not  but  hope  that  the  Government  will 
go  to  the  root  of  the  matter  and  see  to  it  that  an  adequate  settle- 
ment is  made." 

In  contrast  to  the  foregoing,  other  journals  such  as  the  Tokj'o 
Jiji-shimpo,  the  Asahi,  and  the  Yomiuri  coun.sel  moderation 
and  cable  concessions  within  bounds,  and  the  Yomiuri  considers 
that  the  United  States  is  justified  "at  least  in  protesting  con- 
cerning the  mandate,  which  is  in  the  interest  of  harmony  with 
Japan,"  but  "should  Japan  abandon  the  mandates,  she  should 
ask  the  United  States  to  abandon  the  fortifying  of  Guam." 


SOVIETIZING   RUSSIA'S   PEASANTS 

SOVIET  RUSSIA'S  WEAKNESS  lies  in  the  intractabiUty 
of  the  peasants,  it  has  often  been  charged,  because  they 
have  stedfastly  refused  to  knuckle  under  to  the  domina- 
tion of  urban  Bolsheviki.  Even  H.  G.  Wells  admitted  that 
less  than  .5  per  cent,  of  the  Russian  people  are  Bolshevik.  What 
is  more,  according  to  various  French  newspapers,  the  Russian 
peasants  had  long  enjoyed  certain  facilities  of  communal  Ufe 
acquired  under  the  Czarist  regime  "without  any  of  the  explo- 
sions that  are  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  ideal  Soviet 
government."  That  Lenine  and  his  lieutenants  have  had  to 
train  up  the  peasants  in  the  way  they  should  go  is  admitted  by 
a  Soviet  authority,  Mr.  V.  Kalinin,  who  assures  us,  however, 
that  the  past  three  years  have  "strengthened  the  Soviet  power 
not  only  on  the  war-front,  but  also  on  the  peasant  front,  on  the 
interior  front."  Mr.  Kalinin  wTites  in  Soviet  Russia  (New  York), 
by  which  semiofficial  weekly  he  is  described  as  chairman  of  the 
All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee,  a  post  "corre- 
sponding somewhat  to  that  of  President  of  a  Republic."  He 
is  said  to  be  a  personification  of  the  present  system  in  Russia 
in  that  he  is  at  once  a  pea.sant  and  worker  who.se  life  up  to  1917 
was  di\'ided  "between  his  farm,  metal  factories,  and  the  Czar's 
prisons."  His  name,  we  are  told,  was  signed  to  the  recent 
Russian  note  to  President  Harding.  The  first  period  of  the 
revolutionary  development  of  Russia's  village  population,  he 
\\Tites,  began  three  years  ago,  when  the  peasant  of  Great  Russia 
particularly  gave  ear  to  the  Bolshevik  watchwords  defending 
his  interests,  namely,  the  "expropriation  of  the  big  landholders 
and  the  end  of  the  war."  The  second  period  he  terms  the 
"equalizing  period,"  and —  ^ 

"It  began  in  the  middle  of  1918,  when  the  peasants,  having 
expropriated  the  land,  the  estates,  and  the  implements  and  live 
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stock  of  the  landholders,  began  to  proceed  to  an  equal  distril)u- 
tion  of  the  land  within  the  villages.  The  division  of  the  land 
began.  The  important  personages  of  the  Aillag<>s  wt-re  ass(>ssed 
with  contril)utions,  their  implements  and  li\e  stock  wen>  con- 
tiscated.  In  a  word  the  poor  i)easant  and  th(>  middle  peasant 
£imed  at  the  liquidation  of  the  rich  landholders.  The  so-called 
'committees  of  the  poor'  wi're  the  external  manifestations  of 
these  tendencies. 

"But  the  class  of  rich  peasants  resisted  more  than  the  landed 
proprietors  and  struggled  against  the  seizure  of  its  property. 
Each  resolution  of  the  *conimittee  of  the  poor'  or  even  of  the 
needy  population  of  the  country,  and  the  least  requisition  or 
confiscation  (unjust  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  old  code  of 
laws"),  resulted  in  violent  protests  from  the  rich  p»'asants.  These 
complaints  unnerved  the  middle  peasant  who  began  to  fear 
that  he  in  turn  would  be  expropriated.  These  protests  led  to  the 
belief  that  the  jwor  peasant  robs  and  violates  the  toiling  middle 
peasantry  in  gt'ueral.  After  all,  the  rich  peasants  in  many  places 
were  stronger  than  the  poor  peasants  combined,  if  not  numerically 
at  least  they  had  the  better  of  them  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
■R-ere  accustomed  to  give  orders  and  that  they  had  administra- 
tive abiUty." 

The  third  period  of  the  revolutionarj'  development  of  the 
Russian  village,  !Mr.  Kalinin  goes  on  to  say,  covers  what  is 
actually  taking  place,  namely,  the  division  of  land  with  a  view 
to  its  best  possible  use.  In  this  period,  it  is  said,  "one  can 
observe  among  the  peasants  the  tendency  to  divide  the  land 
into  parcels,  the  limits  to  coincide  with  the  maximum  profit  of 
their  exploitation."  He  admits,  however,  that  the  forms 
indicated  for  the  cultivation  of  the  land — the  division  into  equal 
parts,  and  the  more  or  less  rational  rounding  out  of  a  piece  of 
land,  "did  not  convert  the  peasant  masses  to  Communism." 
The  conditions  of  the  socialization  of  agriculture  w-ere  "very  un- 
favorable," we  read,  but  the  Soviet  regime,  which  "always 
blazes  new  trails,"  meets  the  situation  by  having  on  the  one 
hand  the  People's  Commissariat  of  Agriculture,  which  regards 
the  peasant  commune  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  territorial 
organization,  in  order  to  improve  production,  while  to  counter- 
balance, there  is  the  People's  Commissariat  of  Food  Supply, 
■which  considers  it  "from  the  opposite  angle  in  taking  from  the 
commune  the  results  of  its  production."  At  first  the  pea.sant 
masses  were  openly  opposed  to  the  People's  Commissariat  of 
Food  Supply,  says  this  informant,  and  sought  to  evade  levies. 
In  fact,  it  is  admitted,  the  organs  of  the  People's  Commissariat 
of  Food  Supply,  "often  not  very  satisfactory  from  the  tech- 
nical view-point,"  weigh  hea^-ily  on  the  rich  peasants,  and  we 
read: 

"The  peasant  adds  a  good  deal  to  the  price  of  his  products, 
setting  on  them  a  price  above  the  real  value;  that  is  why, 
obliged  to  submit  to  levies,  he  is  beginning  to  question  wdth 
zeal  where  and  how  his  products  are  going. 

"The  more  he  desires  to  find  a  moral  justification  for  his 
conduct,  the  less  he  succeeds.  The  more  deeply  he  looks  into 
things  the  more  he  is  imprest  with  the  necessity  of  firmness  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  in  questions  dealing  vnth  the  food 
supply. 

"And  having  recognized  the  moral  justice  of  his  contribu- 
tions toward  the  state,  he  begins  to  take  account  of  the  mal- 
practices of  agents  of  the  Commissariat  of  Food  Supply,  a  thing 
which  is  very  desirable. 

"It  is  in  this  way  that  the  Commissariat  of  Food  Supply 
inculcates  the  scattered  mass  of  small  producers  with  an  under- 
standing of  the  interest  of  the  state.  In  fact,  no  institution, 
no  establishment,  has  to  such  a  degree  directed  the  thought  of  the 
peasant  toward  the  interests  of  the  state  as  the  Commissariat 
of  Food  Supply.  This  is  quite  e\'ident,  if  judged  by  the  results 
obtained  in  the  course  of  these  three  years  during  w^hieh 
the  quantitj^  of  bread  and  other  products  has  increased 
considerably 

"In  summing  up  the  three  j'ears  which  have  passed,  it  can  be 
affirmed,  without  danger  of  being  deceived,  that  the  political 
consciousness  of  the  peasant  has  made  more  progress  than  during 
the  last  one  hundred  years.  The  Russia  of  the  So\nets  is  very 
great,  and  its  development  goes  on  gradually  from  the  center 
to  the  peri])hery." 


TEAMWORK   TO   BETTER   WORLD 
TRADE 

TlIK  WORLD-WIDE  CRISIS  in  trade  and  industry 
which  drags  its  slow  length  in  the  wake  of  war  might 
have  been  forestalled  if  the  luvtions  of  the  two  henii- 
si)iures,  realizing  their  enforced  interdependence,  had  had  sense 
enough  to  act  in  disinterested  i)artnership.  This  theory  is 
advanced  by  the  Sydney  (Australia)  Daily  Telegraph,  which 
points  out  tiiat  if  such  higher  intelligence  had  held  sway  in  inter- 
national affairs,  devastated  and  war-weary  countries  would 
have  luit  themsehes  in  order  and  i>roducers  Avould  have  let 
them  liaA'e  raw  nuiterial  on  credit  in  order  that  by  making  good 
use  of  it  they  would  again  become  good  customers.  Unfortu- 
nately the  world  is  not  a  partnership,  and  few  of  its  member 
nations  are  animated  "either  by  disinterestedness  or  common 
sense."  Some  of  those  who  should  be  customers  have  wasted 
time  in  internal  quarrels,  Avhile  others  liave  spent  wealth  and 
manhood  in  new  wars.  So  the  creditor  nations  have  refused  to 
lend  money  for  the  probable  purpose  of  destruction  and  have 
hesitated  to  supply  goods  on  credit.  In  many  countries  it  is 
admitted,  however,  that  a  steady  revival  of  industry  has  been 
progressing  in  the  midst  of  bitter  social  struggles,  as  in  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Germany.  Yet  tlio  the  condition  of  the 
Avorld's  markets  has  clearly  demonstrated  how*  closely  one  nation 
depends  on  another,  we  are  reminded  that  there  has  been  no 
recognition  of  the*  fact  that  the  interest  of  the  whole  w'orld 
requires  the  w<'althy  nations  to  lend  money  or  goods  and  the 
poorer  nations  to  return  to  the  Avays  of  peace,  and  this  daily 
remarks : 

"The  first  sign  of  a  change  in  tactics  came  from  the  United 
States.  The  Southern  planters  found  themselves  wath  a  crop 
Avhich  they  could  not  nuirket.  The  Southern  bankers,  there- 
fore, formed  a  corporation  with  a  capital  of  $12,000,000,  to 
finance  sales  to  such  countries  as  Germany,  which  can  not  pay 
cash.  The  farmers  have  now  found  themselves  with  a  record 
wheat  crop,  and  the  banks  have  formed  a  corporation,  with  a 
capital  of  $1,000,000,000  iji  order  that  its  unexpectedly  large 
exportable  siu-plus  will  not  be  wasted.  We  in  Australia  purpose 
to  meet  a  similar  difficulty  by  a  similar  plan,  and  to  form  a 
company,  which  will  sell  the  2,000,000  bales  of  wool  carried 
over  from  the  war-seasons,  and  now  held  in  London,  on  terms 
Avhich  wdll  be  acceptable  to  the  buyers  of  European  countries 
as  w^ell  as  of  Yorkshire.  These  tactics  may  be  followed  in 
America  without  difficulty.  No  other  country  can  avail  itself 
of  such  a  reservoir  of  credit.  It  holds  more  than  one-third  of  all 
the  gold  in  the  world,  and  has  ten  times  the  money  to  advance 
that  it  had  twenty  years  ago,  and  it  has  a  banking  sj^stem  con- 
structed with  a  view  to  such  purposes." 

Aiistralia  is  in  a  very  different  case,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
read,  for  it  has  been  spending  money  on  imported  luxuries  with 
the  result  that  its  credit  for  purchases  abroad  and  means  for 
financing  export  are  both  restricted.  When  the  Australian 
Government  is  called  upon  to  pay  the  farmer  cash  for  his  wheat 
at  the  railway  siding,  it  is  noted,  the  reply  is  that  "tho  it  is  a 
government  and  not  a  bank,  it  can  not  find  the  money  to  do 
so,"  and  we  read: 

"The  one  immediate  step  for  the  Australian  people  to  take 
is  to  stop  their  expenditure  on  all  luxuries,  including  strikes. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  bring  a  long  course  of  conduct  to  an  abrupt 
end.  We  are  suffering  now  through  contracts  that  were  made 
before  men  acknowledged  that  if  goods  are  imported  other  goods 
must  be  sold  abroad  to  pay  for  them.  It  is  as  certain  as  any- 
thing can  be  that  a  country  which  holds  supplies  of  wool,  wheat, 
metals,  and  butter  must  be  able  to  pay  its  way.  But  it  can 
not  realize  its  wealth  while  its  customers  are  insolvent.  We 
must  be  prepared  for  bad  years  in  spite  of  the  boasts  of  ex- 
travagant Ministers.  We  can  make  them  disastrous,  if  neither 
private  citizens  nor  politicians  recognize  our  conditions.  Or  we 
can  pass  through  them  safely  if  private  citizens  are  economical, 
if  merchants  look  far  enough  to  cut  down  supplies  of  luxuries, 
and  if  Alinisters  refrain  from  schemes  that  damage  the  national 
credit." 


I 


SCIENCE  -AND  -  INVENTION 


Wide  World  Phot,  .s 


GREATEST   FLYING-BOAT  IN  THE   WORLD,   BUILT   TO   CARRY  ONE  HUNDRED    PASSENGERS. 

It  will  interest  Americans  to  know  that  Caproni  selected  Liberty  motors  for  this  huge  craft. 


WRECK   OF   THE   WORLD'S   LARGEST  AIRPLANE 


THE  CAPRONI  TRIPLANES  which  made  nightly 
bombing  raids  over  Germany  during  the  war  were  so 
huge  that  a  tractor  was  required  to  haul  them  from  their 
hangars.  With  a  crew  of  five  men  and  a  ton  of  bombs  they 
were  capable  of  cruising  hundreds  of  miles  into  enemy  territory. 
After  the  armistice,  then,  what  could  be  more  natural  than 
that  the  inventor  and  builder  of  the  Caproni  war-plane  should 
utilize  his  experience  and  knowledge  in  designing  and  con- 
structing a  Caproni  triplane  on  a  larger  scale,  substituting 
passengers  for  bombs?  This  Caproni  did,  building  a  "flying- 
ship"  that  would  carry,  he  estimated,  a  hundi'ed  persons.  As 
we  are  told  in  The  Scientific  American  (New  York): 

"The  Caproni  machine  proves  to  be  a  seaplane  of  radically — 
indeed,  one  might  well  say  daring — design.  It  has  three  sets 
of  triplanes  arranged  in  tandem  and  mounted  above  a  long 
boat  body.  There  are  eight  motors  of  the  Liberty'type,  aggre- 
gating 3,200  horse-power.  The  machine  weighs  30,800  pounds 
empty,  and  can  carry  a  useful  load  of  22,000  pounds.  This 
useful  load  factor,  when  translated  in  terms  of  commercial 
utility,  means  carrying  100  passengers  with  sufficient  fuel 
supply  for  a  flight  of  five  to  six  hours.  Beyond  a  doubt,  this 
is  the  largest  heaAner-than-air  machine  so  far  constructed.  The 
speed  is  about  ninety  miles  an  hour  when  the  engines  are  operat- 
ing at  full  power. 

"The  boatlike  body,  which  has  accommodations  for  100 
passengers,  measures  66  feet  long.  The  wings  measure  132 
feet  in  span.  They  have  a  total  carrying  surface  of  7,150 
square  feet.  The  arrangement  of  the  three  sets  of  triplanes  is 
said  to  give  this  giant  machine  remarkable  stability  in  the 
ak,  and  permits  of  dispensing  vnth.  the  usual  tail  construction. 
Each  wing  carries  an  aileron,  and  it  is  the  manipulation  of  these 
ailerons  that  controls  the  ascent  or  descent  of  the  machine. 
The  steering  is  controlled  by  eight  rudders  which  are  mounted 
between  the  mngs  of  the  rear  triplane.  Great  stress  is  laid  on 
the  automatic  stability  of  this  machine,  which  is  gained  by  the 
triplane  and  tandem  arrangement,  and  the  facility  with  which 
it  can  be  piloted.  And  then  it  follows,  too,  that  with  the  great 
weight  and  horse-power  back  of  this  machine  it  is  not  apt  to  be 
disturbed  by  the  very  winds  that  hamper  the  smaller  airplanes. 
The  Caproni  giant,  in  flying  trim,  represents  twenty-five  tons." 

The  Italian  inventor  planned  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  this 
giant  flying-boat.  On  the  first  trial  flight  over  Lake  Maggiore 
the  huge  triplane  flew  for  a  mile  or  more  about  twenty-five  feet 


above  the  water,  showing  that  the  eight  Liberty  engines  were 
powerful  enough,  and  that  apparently  the  machine  was  a  success 
in  even,-  way.  On  the  second  flight,  however,  according  to  the 
London  Times,  "something  went  -wTong"  as  the  machine 
alighted  on  Lake  Maggiore,  and  the  hull  was  damaged  beyond 
repair,  but  the  pilot  was  not  injured.  Says  the  editor  of  The 
Aero-plane  (London): 

"The  unofficial  report  is  that  the  pilot,  Sembrini,  a  very  good 
and  experienced  aviator,  took  the  machine  off  the  water,  got 
her  up  to  about  sixty  feet,  and  that  then  she  gently  put  her  nose 
down  and  continued  so  till  she  drove  it  under  water.  Con- 
sidering that  she  had  four  Liberty  engines  on  her  forward  planes 
and  four  more  aft,  with  verj'  small  elcA^ators  and  j-ards  of  space 
between  the  engine-masses,  it  must  have  been  very  difficult 
to  counteract  her  enormous  longitudinal  moment  of  inertia,  and 
so  the  story  has  every  semblance  of  truth." 


MANY  PATENTS  FOR  ONE  THING  — "  How  is  it  that  so 
many  patents  can  be  issued  all  for  the  same  invention?  I 
thought  if  a  man  had  a  patent  for  an  invention  nobody  else 
could  have  one."  This  pertinent  qixestion  is  put  into  the  mouth 
of  an  interlocutor  by  Emanuel  Scheyer,  in  an  article  entitled, 
"What's  So  and  What  Isn't  About  Patents,"  contributed  to 
The  American  Machinist  (New  York).    He  answers  it  as  follows: 

"Well,  you  see,  an  invention  is  usually  composed  of  a  number 
of  different  parts  all  of  which  acting  together  make  up  the 
whole.  Take,  for  instance,  our  wheel.  There  are  the  tire,  the 
rim,  the  spokes,  and  the  hub,  which,  fastened  together,  make  up 
the  wheel.  Now  suppose  you  were  the  first  man  in  the  world 
who  ever  thought  of  a  wheel  and  that  you  took  out  a  patent  for 
it.  Your  patent,  if  properly  worded,  would  claim  any  round 
object  that  revolved  on  an  axle.  It  would  be  what  is  known  as  a 
basic  patent.  Basic  patents  are  the  wheat  among  the  chaff 
of  patents  and  they  are  few  and  far  between.  Your  patent 
would  be  so  broad  that  it  would  stop  anybody  from  using  any 
kind  of  wheel,  whether  it  was  a  solid  disk  wheel,  a  wu-e  wheel,  a 
wheel  wiXh  wooden  spokes,  a  pneumatic-tired  wheel,  or  an  iron- 
tired  wheel.  As  soon  as  your  invention  became  known  to  the 
world,  people  would  be  quick  to  see  how  good  it  was  and  begin 
to  make  improvements.  ]Mr.  Jones  would  invent  the  solid 
disk  wheel  and  patent  it ;  Mr.  Smith  would  do  likewise  with  a  wire 
wheel,  etc.     The  result  would  be  hundreds  of  different  patents 
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for  different  kiuds  of  whools  and  for  the  different  parts  of  a  wbet-l. 
Your  patent,  covering  all  wheels,  beinjr  tjood  for  s(>\-enteeu 
years,  all  these  other  inventors,  in  spit(>  of  the  faet  that  they 
had  patents,  would  not  be  allowed  to  use  their  improvements 
without  first  paying  you  for  your  jxTmission.  As  time  went  on 
and  seventeen  years  passed,  your  i)atent  wt>uld  no  loiigt-r  be  in 
force. 

"  Now  everybody  eould  make  wheels  in  aceordanee  with  their 
patents.  Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  patents  would  now  be 
obtained,  each  ditYeriuir  from  the  other  only  in  some  small 
detail  of  the  wheel  and  having  a  value  equal  only  to  the  value 
of  that  detail  over  the  others.  The  vast  majority  of  all  patents 
issued,  no  nuitter  what  the  field,  comes  under  this  last-mentioned 
category.  If  the  detail  has  value,  then  so  has  its  patent,  but 
if  the  detail  be  unimportant,  the  patent  is  worthless  because 
by  substituting  something  else  the  patent  can  be  beaten." 


WHAT   CHILDREN   NEED   TO   EAT 


c  c 


S' 


PARE  THE  FOOD  and  stunt  the  child"  may  bo 
reconimended  as  a  dietetic  variant  of  the  familiar 
adage,  according  to  Dr.  Benedict,  an  authority  quoted 
in  an  article  on  "Food  and  the  Child,"  printed  in  The  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Associatioyi  (Chicago).  Children,  we 
are  told,  need  more  feeding  than  was  formerly  supposed.  They 
are  usually  underfed  rather  than  overfed.  Their  vital  processes 
are  much  more  active  than  those  of  adults;  they  are  constantly 
taking  on  weight  in  growth,  and  their  higher  muscular  activity 
requires  support.  These  facts  are  of  special  interest  now  that 
starvation,  or  at  least  inadequate  nutrition,  threatens  so  many 
parts  of  the  world — Europe  as  well  as  Asia,  and  when  we  are 
taking  upon  ourselves  the  feeding  of  millions  of  foreign  children. 
Debates  about  calories  and  protein  requirements  are  over- 
shadowed by  the  even  more  fundamental  inquiry  as  to  the 
amount  of  energy  in  food-form  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent 
human  deterioration.     Says  the  writer: 

"The  food  needs  of  groups  of  persons  vary  in  relation  to 
diverse  factors,  some  of  which  are  clearly  recognized.  Bodily 
activity  is  of  fundamental  importance.  Work  can  not  be 
accomplished  without  supplj'  and  expenditure  of  energy  in  the 
human  organism  any  more  than  it  can  be  in  a  non-living  machine 
of  human  construction.  The  active  worker  must  receive  more 
food-fuel  than  his  sedentary  neighbor.  Human  calorimetry, 
a  subject  investigated  with  much  enthusiasm  and  notable  suc- 
cess by  a  number  of  scientists  in  this  country,  has  at  length 
furnished  a  wealth  of  data  respecting  the  fundamental  energy 
need  of  the  body  at  complete  rest.  Upon  the  values  thus 
derived,  other  supplementary  needs  must  be  superimposed. 
The  working  quota,  the  allowance  for  phj^siologic  expenditure  in 
digestion,  the  proportions  set  aside  for  special  tissue  repair  or 
growth  where  tliis  still  occurs,  the  losses  through  the  excreta — 
these  are  well  appreciated  additions  to  the  basal  needs. 


"It  has  been  pointed  out  frequently  of  late  that  a  further 
factor  of  size,  ])arti('ularly  in  relation  to  age,  has  not  always 
received  chance  in  nutrition  denumds.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  it  was  customary  to  apportion  the  family  food  require- 
ment on  a  th(M)retical  basis;  for  example,  assuming  that  a 
nuiii  takes  one  portion,  then  a  woman  takes  0.8;  a  boy 
of  twelve  takes  0.8;  a  boj'  of  eight  takes  0.7;  and  so  on. 
It  is  now  scientifically  established,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
children  have  a  d(U'id(>dly  higlier  metabolism  pi-r  kilogram 
than  adults.  Boys  of  twelve  to  sixteen  years  average  25  per 
cent.  high(>r  than  grown  men.  This  does  not  inc^lude  their 
greater  energy  production  when  active,  but  is  due  to  their 
quickened  life  processes.  Old  persons  have  a  slightly  dimin- 
ished metabolism." 

A  survej'  of  the  food  intake  of  children  given  a  free  range  of 
choice  tends  to  substantiate  what  has  been  clearly  demonstrated 
by  direct  scientific  measurement.  A  recent  review  of  the  food 
requirements  of  the  child  during  the  growing  period  shows,  we 
are  told,  that  the  requirements  for  growth  are  greatest  during 
the  period  when  growth  is  most  active,  namely,  during  the  first 
year  of  life  and  during  adolescence.  They  are  nearly  uniform 
from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth  or  eleventh  years.  The  require- 
ment for  activity  is  the  only  factor  which  varies  widely  with 
different  individuals.     Further: 

"More  concrete  and  of  direct  practical  bearing  are  the  added 
conclusions  respecting  the  average  needs  of  children  during  the 
school  age.  Holt  and  Fales  point  out  that  the  calory  allowances 
must  be  decidedly  higher  than  is  generally  assumed  for  the 
period  of  adolescence.  A  dictum  that  may  come  with  surprizing 
force  to  many  is  this:  The  total  daily  calorie  requiremcuit  of 
children  of  both  sexes  during  adolescence  exceeds  by  nearly 
1,000  calories  the  requirements  of  the  adult  man  or  woman  of 
moderate  activity.  Children  who  are  under  weight  require  more 
than  those  who  are  of  average  weight  for  their  age.  Children 
who  are  over  weight  require  fewer  calories  per  kilogram  than 
those  of  average  weight.  It  is  a  common  observation,  says 
Holt,  and  an  undoubtedly  true  one  that  during  adolescence  the 
average  boy  or  girl  takes  more  food  than  the  average  adult  man 
or  woman.  Unquestionably,  this  represents  a  real  physiologic 
need. 

"The  exhortation  to  make  the  values  for  the  daily  food  intake 
exceed  adult  standards  during  adolescence  will  lead  to  earnest 
thought  on  the  part  of  many  interested  persons.  Lately  we 
have  been  warned  against  the  dangers  of  overeating,  inactivity, 
and  consequent  obesity  in  the  adult.  Evid(>utly  we  shall  do 
well  to  transfer  the  surplus  in  many  cases  from  the  account  of 
the  adult  to  the  credit  of  the  adolescent,  for  as  Benedict,  too, 
has  concluded:  'It  is  still  the  best  practise  to  give  a  most  liberal 
diet  to  children,  since  the  greater  part  of  the  evidence  on  under- 
weight indicates  that  children  usually  receive  too  little  rather 
than  too  much  food.'  Formerly  one  was  warned  about  'sparing 
the  rod  and  spoiling  the  child.'  Perhaps  a  corresponding  adage 
might  be  promoted  to  warn  us  not  to  'spare  the  food  and  stunt 
the  child.'" 


'^V. 
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"SOMETHING  WENT   WRONG. 


VIEW  OF  THE  GREAT  "TRANSATLANTIC"  PLANE  AFTER  ITS  SECOND  TRIAL  TRIP. 
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SHINGLES  AND  THEIR  SUBSTITUTES 

THE  HIGH  COST  and  increasing  rarity  of  timber  ha^•e 
increased  the  use  of  the  various  substitutes  for  wooden 
shingles.  The.y  have  their  advantages,  but  Arthur 
Xewton  Pack,  writing  in  American  Foresfry  (Washington), 
tells  us  that  the  wood  shingle  is  by  no  means  a  back 
number    yet.     In   its   finest    quality    it    is   stiU    more    durable 
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LAYING    SUBSTITUTE    SHINGLES. 


than  any  substitute,  and  hence  its  cost  per  year  is  less.  Its 
irregularity  makes  it  more  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  Pack  tells  us,  wooden  shingles  were  three 
times  out  of  four  the  choice  of  the  home-builder.  The  com- 
parative expense  and  difficulty  of  procuring  and  laying  slate 
put  it  out  of  the  reach  of  most  men;  ready  roofing,  the  modern 
asbestos  or  asphalt,  as  well  as  tile  roofing,  were  but  little 
exploited,  while  shingles  made  of  paper,  asbestos,  and  asphalt 
were  not  widely  known  until  1909  or  1910.     He  continues: 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  European  War,  however,  this  coun- 
try was  producing  an  amount  of  tile,  slate,  metal,  and  various 
kinds  of  patented  shingle  roofing  almost  half  again  as  great  as 
the  total  wooden  shingle  production  of  the  country;  but  as  we 
exported  some  patented  roofings  and  imported  a  large  amount 
of  wooden  shingles,  the  probable  frutli  is  that  we  actually  used 
wooden  shingles  and  substitutes  in  about  equal  proportion. 
Since  1914  this  ratio  has  probably  been  maintained  with  gains 
in  some  sections  for  the  improved  types  of  patent  shingles. 

"Primarily  the  cause  of  tliis  change  has  been  the  depletion  of 
our  national  forest  resources  reflected  in  the  increased  cost  of 
wood  shingles.  Where  formerly  the  shingles  on  our  roofs  were 
manufactured  only  a  few  himdred  miles  away  at  most,  and 
shipped  to  the  builder  wdth  but  small  extra  charge  for  freight, 
we  now  secure  our  best  grades  from  as  far  away  as  Louisiana, 
California,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  even  British  Columbia. 

"The  various  kinds  of  paper,  asbestos,  asphalt,  and  metal 
shingles  were  first  manufactured  to  supply  roofing  at  a  cheaper 
initial  cost  than  wooden  shingles.  At  fii'st  thej-  were  sold 
chiefly  for  temporary  roofs,  such  as  sheds  and  garages.  Later, 
however,  the  manufacturers  were  able  to  improve  the  coloring 
and  appearance  so  that  very  handsome  effects  could  be  obtained. 

"At  this  time,  when  we  are  awakening  to  the  threat  of  a  world- 
wide lumber  shortage,  it  would  be  well  if  we  could  discover  an 
equally  good  and  permanent  substitute  roofing;  but  builders 
and  dealers  in  building  materials  generally,  together  with  others 
who  have  made  a  study  of  the  situation,  agree  that  the  knell  of 
the  wood-shingle  roof  has  by  no  means  been  sounded. 

"Fire-resistant  paints  and  stains  for  wood  are  now  quite 
generally  sold,  combining  with  the  fire-retarding  quality  the 
most  artistic  color  effects.  In  fact,  the  special  paint  is  often 
the  real  basis  of  the  fire-resistive  power  of  patented  substitutes. 
A  wooden  shingle  is  the  only  roofing  which  will  continue  to 


keep  out  water  for  years  after  its  most  practical  life  has  gone, 
and  after  it  has  so  seriously  dried  and  cracked  that  a  person 
in  the  attic  may  see  daylight  through  a  hundred  odd  fissures. 
The  temptation  is  to  leave  the  old  shingles  on  imtil  the  roof 
actually  begins  to  leak,  and  there  is  where  the  fire  risk  becomes 
gi'eatest. 

"Probably  the  feature  of  particular  interest  to  the  home- 
builder  is  that  of  cost.  Slate  and  tile  have  always  been  more 
expensive  than  other  roofs,  for  they  require  not  only  a  heavier 
supporting  construction,  but  their  initial  cost  is  gi'eater  than 
wood,  and  the  average  life  is  not  so  long,  due  to  a  tendency  to 
break  under  stress.  While  roll  roofing  has  always  been  lower- 
priced  than  wood  shingles  the  better  grade  of  asphalt  shingles 
became  scarce  during  the  war-period  when  ships  were  not  avail- 
able for  the  importation  of  asphalt.  Now.  however,  the  initial 
cost  has  again  declined  and,  like  paper  and  asbestos  roofing, 
is  somewhat  below  that  of  wood  shingles.  Patent  shingles  are 
often  guaranteed  by  the  maker  to  give  good  service  for  from 
five  to  seven  or  nine  years.  The  life  of  a  wood  shingle  roof, 
however,  when  properly  laid  with  the  correct  grade  of  material, 
may  safely  be  figured  at  fifteen  to  twenty  years  and  upward. 
There  have  been  many  instances  where  shingle  roofs  have  lasted 
satisfactorilj-  for  fifty  years  and  even  one  hundred  jears." 

Only  the  salient  points  are  given  by  Mr.  Pack,  but  they  em- 
phasize first  the  use  of  the  best  grade  clear  shingles — not  over 
seven  inches  wide  and  not  less  than  five  shingles  to  two  inches 
in  thickness  at  the  butts.  Forty  per  cent,  of  shingles  throughout 
the  countrj'  are  thinner  than  this,  and  are  liable  to  hump  and 
curl  somewhat.  Again  the  roof  should  not  be  less  steep  than 
one-quarter  pitch,  which  means  that  the  vertical  distance  of  the 
ridge  above  the  top  of  the  walls  is  one-quarter  of  the  distance 
between  those  walls.  For  one-quarter  to  one-third  pitch  the 
standard  16-inch  shingle  should  be  exposed  to  the  weather  only 


Courtesy  of  "  Aliit-rii'uii  Forestry.*' 

SHINGLES    IN    SHEETS. 

Art-craft    roofing,  strips   of  composition  made  to  look  like  shingles, 
are  now  being  advocated  for  effective  and  fiuickly  laid  roofing  material. 


4  inches.  On  steeper  roofs  the  shingle  may  be  exposed  43^ 
to  4J^  inches,  while  on  the  vertical  sides  of  houses  a  5-inch  ex- 
posure is  conservative.     He  goes  on: 

"An  equally  important  point  is  the  use  of  a  proper  nail. 
jMany  builders  nowadays  lay  a  shingle  roof  with  ordinary  steel 
wire  nails,  instead  of  33^  or  4d.  galvanized  cut  iron  nails  as 
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recommended  by  these  associations  of 
manufacturers.  The  steel  wire  luiils  rust 
quickly  under  the  infhu'uce  of  the  wood 
acids.  As  time  passes  these  nails  thus  per- 
mit the  shinple  to  buckle  and  warp,  and 
in  event  of  (ire  the  loosened  pieces  readily 
fly  off  and  become  a  menace  to  neig:hl>oring 
proiM'fty.  In  no  case  should  the  heads  of  tlie 
nails  be  driv(>n  into  the  shinjrles,  for  this 
weakens  the  wood.  Further  specifications 
are  concerned  with  printer  rafters,  roof- 
lK)ards,  shingle  preparation,  staining,  joints, 
and  laying. 

"With  the  defects  of  construction  over- 
come the  final  decision  rests  with  the  hoine- 
))uilder.  It  is  up  to  him  to  judge  whether 
the  beauty.  i)ermanence,  eeonomy,  and 
safety  of  a  wood-shingle  roof  do  not  nnike 
it  superior  to  any  other  form  of 
within  the  amount  he  has  to  fxpiMid. 


roofing 
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LIGHTEST   WOOD 
THE    WORLD 

ALSA,     THE     TROPICAL    WOOD 

lighter  than  cork,  has  already  been 

described  in  these  columns.  Accord- 
ing to  a  WTiter  in  Raiv  Material  (NewYork), 
it  is  now  on  the  American  market  for  a 
variety  of  special  uses  that  require  buoyancy, 
non-conductivity  for  heat,  smoothness,  soft- 
ness and  lightness,  and  speed  in  working. 
Balsa  is,  so  far  as  known,  the  lightest  wood 
that  grows.  It  averages  in  weight  about 
one-third  less  than  cork.  This  lightness 
results  from  its  peculiar  cellular  structure, 
which  is  said  to  differ  from  that  of  any  other 
wood.  The  cell  walls  are  extremely  thin;  and 
where  ordinarih'  there  are  woodj'  fibers,  there 
is  in  balsa  practically  no  lignification.  This 
structure  confines  within  its  large,  barrel- 
shaped  cells  a  qtiantity  of  "dead"  air,  which  represents  92 
per  cent,  of  the  total  volume  of  the  wood  and  which 
accounts  for  its  remarkably  high  insulating  value.  To 
quote  the  article: 

"In  its  natural  state  balsa  rots  quickly,  and  ordinary  methods 
of  preservation  by 
painting  or  otherwise, 
are  ineffective  in  pre- 
venting deterioration. 
After  extended  experi- 
mentation in  the  treat- 
ment of  balsa,  a  process 
of  wood  preservation 
has  been  develo])ed 
which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  balsa  and  its 
uses,  giving  adequate 
protection  and  perma- 
nency of  quality  to  the 
wood.  This  process 
thoroughly  impregnates 
all  parts  of  the  wood 
with  a  thin  coating 
which  does  not  api^reci- 
ably  increase  its  weight. 
Treated  balsa  is  water- 
resisting  and  is  not 
subject  to  the  attacks  of 
insects  or  the  bacteria 
of  decaj'. 

"Combined  with  its 
light  weight  and  its 
quahty  of  insulation 
against  heat,  balsa  pos- 
sesses a  structural 
strength  which,   pound 


Courtesy  of  "Raw  Materials."  New  York. 

TWO    WOODS    COMPARED. 

Equal  weights  of  balsa  and  quebracho. 
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NOT  SUCH  A  FEAT  AS  IT  LOOKS, 

For  the  logs  are  of  balsa  wood,  lighter  than  corlc 


for  pound,  is  greater  than  that  of  any  wood, 
111  actual  test.  Balsa  shows  a  strength  per 
stiuaif  inch  fully  one-half  the  strength  of 
spruce. 

"Kxtensive  tests  have  shown  that  balsa 
has  an  insulating  effieiency  at  least  ('(pial  to 
that  of  any  other  commercially  used  product. 
The  heat  conductivity  of  water  is  such  that 
V(n'y  snuill  percentages  of  moisture  absorp- 
tion greatly  lower  the  quality  of  an  insula- 
tion. Balsa  is  so  thoroughly  waterproofed 
that  its  original  ciliciency  is  maintained." 

%  Treated  and  waterproofed,  balsa  is  now 
being  used,  we  are  told,  as  insulating  ma- 
lt rial  for  refrigerated  spaces  in  over  fifty 
ships.  The  early  extension  of  its  industrial 
use  to  refrigerator-cars  and  trucks  is  ex- 
])ected,  as  well  as  to  all  insulated  compart- 
ments, from  small  parcel-post  boxes  for 
foodstuffs,  etc.,  to  cold-storage  warehouses. 
Insulation  is,  however,  only  one  of  the 
many  uses  to  which  balsa  has  already  been 
put,  and  further  study  of  its  proi)erties  is 
constantly  disclosing  new  directions  in 
which  it  will  prove  of  value.  The  writer 
goes  on: 

"Balsa  first  attracted  attention  by  reason 
of  its  light  weight,  which  suggested  its  use 
in  life-preservers  and  other  equipment  for 
saving  lives  at  sea.  During  the  war,  large 
numlji^rs  of  balsa  rafts,  elliptical  rings  of 
solid,  treated  balsa,  waterproofed  and 
covered  with  canvas,  were  a  familiar  part 
of  the  safety  equipment  carried  on  board  the 
American  transports.  Balsa  fenders  are 
used  on  two  types  of  life-boats.  The  great 
buoyancy  of  this  wood  has  also  been  made 
\ise  of  in  a  line  of  water  sporting  goods,  such 
as  surf  boards  and  decoys. 

"Excellent  proof  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  waterproofing  treatment  was  shown 
during  the  war  by  the  70,000  mine-buoys 
whose  use  largely  made  possible  the  250-mile  'mine  barrage' 
across  the  North  Sea.  This  was  said  to  be  the  only  type  of  float 
which  could  withstand  the  long  submersion  and  the  crushing 
effect  of  depth  charges. 

"Of  the  miscellaneous  uses  dependent  upon  its  light  weight, 
balsa  has  already  been  successfully  employed  in  the  construction 

of  hydroplane  pontoons 
and  for  filling  out 
stream-lines  of  airplane 
struts. 

"  The  smoothness  and 
softness  of  balsa  have 
l(!d  to  its  increasing  use 
in  the  protection  dur- 
ing shipment  of  highly 
finished  furniture  sur- 
faces, such  as  i)hono- 
graphs  and  pianos.  Not 
only  is  the  wood  smooth, 
but  it  has  remarkable 
elasticity,  and  this  is 
not  in  the  least  altered 
by  subsequent  com- 
pressions. 

"The  facility  and 
speed  with  which  treat- 
ed balsa  may  be  worked 
either  bj'^  hand  or  with 
wood-working  machin- 
ery have  made  it  partic- 
ularly adaptable  to  use 
in  toy  manufacture, 
such  as  toy  airplanes.  It 
has  also  been  iisedfor  the 
throats  of  phonographs, 
which  in  certain  makes 
must  be  hand-carved." 
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JEAN   PAUL   LAURENS 


M 


ILTTARY  HONORS  TO  A  PA^'TKll  when  he 
comes  to  die  are  among  the  luiexiiected  events  of  an 
artist's  career.  But  the  French  do  things*lways  with 
an  e.ve  to  justesse,  and  the  fact  that  a  regiment  of  infantry,  a 
squadron  of  cavalry,  and  two  batteries  of  artillery  accompanied 
the  remains  of  Jean  Paul  Lau- 
rens to  their  last  resting-place 
merely  shows  how  the  French 
mind  works.  But  Laurens, 
who  died  on  March  23,  was  a 
painter  of  militarj'  subjects  as 
well  as  others,  and  had  Amer- 
ica taken  a  part  in  his  obse- 
quies it  would  have  been  jus- 
tified as  recognition  of  the 
mural  piece  he  painted  for  the 
walls  of  the  Baltimore  Court- 
llouse  depicting  the  surrender 
of  Yorktown.  His  long  life 
was  spent  far  from  scenes  of 
carnage,  however;  indeed,  so 
much  of  a  recluse  was  he  that 
he  was  often  termed  ' '  the 
Benedictine."  An  episode  in 
his  life  was  the  occasion  of  one 
of  the  greatest  upheavals  in 
French  art  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Sir  Claude  Phillips, 
writing  a  long  appreciation  of 
him  in  the  London  Daily  Tele- 
graph, gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  this  event: 


A    FRENCH    STOKY-TKLLKK. 

Laurens,  the  lato  artist,  whose  works  required  no  diagram  for 
understanding.     The  Rodin  bust  at  the  Luxembourg. 


"His  first  success,  tho  it 
proved  only  a  momentary  one, 
was  the  picture  called  'The 
Death  of  Cato,'  which  obtained 
him  an  honorable  mention  in 
the    Salon.     But    already,   or, 

perhaps,  in  consequence  of  this  official  patronage,  the  Societe 
Nationale  des  Beaux-Arts  executed  a  complete  volte-face.  Possi- 
bly they  considered  they  had  been  rash  in  signalizing  the  young 
I)ainter's  'Cato.'  Was  he  not  suspected  of  belonging  to  the  new 
hated  school  of  Realists,  and,  as  such,  bound  to  be  held  suspect? 
Be  that  as  it  may,  a  whole  band  of  artists  implicated  in  the  new 
movement  became  anathema  to  the  Salon  juries.  They  would 
have  none  of  them.  The  scandal  grew,  until  even  the  French 
Government  was  moved  to  take  action.  Thus,  in  1863,  was 
inaugurated  the  now  famous  Salon  des  Refuses,  an  exhibition 
at  which  not  only  Jean  Paul  Laurens  exhibited,  but  such  artists 
as  Harpignies,  Fantin-Latour,  Legros,  Whistler,  Manet,  Cazin, 
Pissarro,  and  Ribot. 

"The  stir  was  naturally  prodigious,  but  Laurens  still  found 
commissions  were  to  seek.  The  Toulon  pension,  moreover, 
had  lapsed,  and  poverty  grim  and  real  stared  the  artist  in  the 
face.  It  was,  indeed,  in  a  small  garret  in  the  Rue  de  Chabrol 
that  he  painted  his  now  celebrated  picture,  'Christ  Crowned 
with  Thorns.'  Mr.  Fabre,  who  afterward  wrote  a  sympathetic 
life  of  the  artist,  under  the  title  of  'Le  Jtoman  d'un  Peintre,' 
visited  the  Rue  de  Chabrol  attic,  and  in  it  saw  for  the  first  time 
'The  Vision  of  Ezekiel.'  The  canvas  roused  the  writer's  utmost 
enthusiasm,  and  the  two  men  became  firm  friends.  The  painter 
stood  in  sore  need  of  such  encouragement.  Proud,  sensitive, 
and  still  all  but  unknown  in  Paris,  the  young  man  chafed  and 


laiiguisluHl,  while  he  isolated  himself  in  his  books.  A  student 
of  the  Bible,  ^schylus,  Shakespeare,  and  of  Augustine's  Con- 
fessions (a  book  he  picked  up  on  the  quays  and  absorbed  with 
avidity),  Laurens  was  only  too  ready  to  echo  the  bitter  disillu- 
sion of  the  great  Saint.  Yet  it  was  characteristic  of  him'that, 
when  he  broke  down  in  1868,  he  should  believe  that  a  return 

1()  his  nativ(>  village  would  com- 
])letely  restore  his  health.  Sick 
and  sorry,  he  journeyed  south, 
only  to  find  his  old  friend  and 
patroness,  Madame  Willemsens, 
stricken  with  a  mortal  illness. 
Tending  her  like  a  son,  Lau- 
rens forgot  his  own  griefs  and 
ailments,  and  a  year  later,  in 
1869,  he  married  the  daughter, 
whom  he  had  loved  since  he 
was  a  boy." 

His  many  -  sidedness  is  set 
forth  in  the  further  account  of 
the  work  of  a  long  life: 

"The  important  canvases, 
'  St.  Ambrose  Instructing  Hon- 
orius,'  'The  Death  of  the  Due 
d'Enghien,'  'Pope  Formosus 
and  Stephen  VII.,'  all  seen 
in  the  year  1872,  testify  to 
Laurens's  increasing  strength 
and  powers.  A  journey  to 
Italy  was  naturally  not  with- 
out efi'ect  in  forming  the 
artist's  style,  and  in  the  'Pool 
of  Belhesda,'  seen  in  1873, 
and  'The  Cardinal  and  St. 
Bruno,'  exhibited  in  1874, 
Jean  Paul  Laurens  may  be 
said  to  have  come  into  his 
own.  Receiving  the  Cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  for  his 
'St.  Bruno,'  the  painter  next 
tackled  the  important  canvas, 
entitled    '  The    Exeommunica- 

tion    of     Robert    the     Pious' 

(now  in  the  Luxembourg  Gal- 
lery), which  he  completed,  along  with  the  picture  called  'The 
Interdict,'  in  the  year  1875.  Of  the  same  period  is  the  '  Francis 
Borgia  before  the  Coffin  of  Queen  Isabella,'  and  the  extraordi- 
narily dramatic  work,  'The  Austrian  Staff  before  the  Body  of 
Marceau,'  a  picture  which  secured  for  its  author  the  coveted 
Prix  de  Salon. 

"To  follow  up  a  great  popular  success  is  always  a  difficult 
task.  Jean  Paul  Laurens's  picture  of  'The  Release  of  the 
Prisoners  of  Carcassonne'  possibly  suffered  by  comparison  with 
its  immediate  forerunner,  'Marceau.'  But  one  of  the  artist's 
masterpieces  was  to  follow.  In  'Honorius — Lower  Empire,' 
Laurens  first  exhibited  that  love  of  gorgeous  color  for  which  his 
pictures  have  since  become  famous,  and  his  scarlet-clad  child 
emperor  stands  forth  a  living  emblem  of  the  new  artistic  impulse. 
A  portrait  of  a  lady  of  the  same  date  no  less  exhibits  the  same 
preoccupation,  for  the  model,  in  the  apt  description  of  a  con- 
temporary critic,  is  'set  in  the  heart  of  a  very  fire  of  red.'  Later, 
as  we  all  know,  the  painter  was  to  experience  the  fascination 
and  beauty  which  are  to  be  obtained  by  experimenting  in  the 
various  tones  of  black,  and  in  '  The  Last  Moments  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian'  Laurens  showed  his  mastery  over  what  are  tech- 
nically called  'values.' 

"Laurens's  designs  for  the  Gobelins  tapestries,  comprising 
six  episodes  in  the  life  of  Joan  of  Arc,  comprise  only  a  fraction 
of  his  labors  in  the  same  field  of  art.     There  are,  for  instance, 
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riiot .grapli  by  .laims  K.  Hiiglics  Cuinpuiiy,   BaltiiDuie,  Md. 


AN    AMERICAN    EXAMPLE    OF    LAURENS'S    WORK. 
Mural  paiiitiiip  in  tlic  Court-Houso  of  Baltimore  representing  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown. 


the  four  desigus  illustrating  the  miracles  -wrought  at  the  tomb 
of  St.  Gemnieve,  in  the  Pantheon,  as  well  as  the  decoration  of 
the  ceiling  at  Toulouse,  completed  in  1899.  Seven  years  earlier 
Jean  Paul  Laurens  had  succeeded  to  Meissonier's  chair  at  the 
Institute,  an  honor  he  received  \A-ith  that  extraordinary  modesty 
and  timidity  -which  were  in  such  strange  contradiction  to  his 
otherwise  fiery  and  impetuous  nature.  But  he  was  made  up  of 
contrasts.  The  fine  simplicity  and  ruggedness  of  his  character  are 
subth'  indicated  in  Rodin's  \irile  and  lifelike  bust  of  the  painter 
to  be  seen  in  the  Luxembourg  Gallery.  A  portrait  of  the  artist 
in  two  dimensions,  depicted  this  time  with  his  little  grandson, 
was  exhibited  at  the  Salon  in  1911,  and  shows  us  Laurens  as  he 
appeared  as  a  Patriarch." 

The  story-telling  qualitj'  of  Laurens's  work  probably  endears 
him  the  more  to  the  artless  public  than  to  artists  themselves, 
tho  with  the  latter  his  technical  excellence  was  an  engaging 
charm.  He  painted  all  the  horrors  when  he  had  a  subject 
carrying  them  and  he  threw  the  responsibilities  on  to  the  spirit 
of  truth.  Other  phases  of  this  many-sided  artist  are  pointed 
out  in  the  New  York  Times: 

"His  panel  in  the  Pantheon  depicting  the  death  of  St.  Gene- 
"vieve  was  severely  criticized,  but  when  the  storm  which  it 
aroused  passed  his  fame  was  only  more  firmly  established. 
One  of  his  paintings,  representing  the  scene  when  a  papal 
ruler  caused  the  body  of  his  predecessor  to  be  brought  before 
him  that  he  might  curse  it  is  well  described  as  'absolutely 
savage.'  When  Laurens  was  criticized  for  some  of  the  effects 
of  terror  and  horror  which  his  paintings  produced  he  replied 
that  he  endeavored  to  represent  historical  scenes  in  accordance 
-with  his  studies  and  research — and  if  they  were  terrifying  it  was 
because  the  truth  itself  was  terrifying.  His  works  always  made 
a  strong  appeal.  No  one  needed  a  diagram  to  understand  them; 
Laurens  was  not  an  artist  who  scorned  to  tell  a  story  with  his 
brush. 

"But  the  somberness  of  his  pictures  had  little  effect  upon  his  Ufe. 
He  was  the  kindest  of  friends  and  was  especiallybeloved  by  the 
American  art  students,  to  whom  he  was  ever  most  helpful.  Paris 
vnll  long  remember  this  modern  painter  with  the  face  and  head 
of  a  ^Michelangelo,  this  quiet  recluse  with  the  militant  mind." 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  finishes  off  his 
account  of  Laurens  with  a  view  of  his  -winning  personahty: 

"As  a  teacher  and  as  a  man  Laurens  was  well  beloved.  Many 
artists  will  remember  with  pleasure  the  figure  of  the  master  as 
he  welcomed  them  to  his  studio  in  the  Rue  Cassini,  clothed  in  his 
long,  red  overall,  his  head  covered  by  a  black  velvet  bonnet. 
He  seemed,  as  more  than  one  artist  has  remarked,  hke  a  real 
reincarnation  of  the  ^Middle  Ages,  and  it  was  his  charmingly 
disarming  foible  to  show  naive  delight  when  a  \'isitor  remarked 
on  his  physical  likeness  to  JSlichelangelo.  There  was  no  trace 
of  jealousy  and  intrigiie  in  his  simple,  iipright,  hard-working 
character.  Xo  voice  of  criticism  was  raised  when,  in  1910,  the 
Society  of  French  Artists  paid  him  the  well-deserved  tribute  of 
appointing  him  to  its  Presidence  d'Honneur.  He  was  a  Com- 
mander of  the  Legion  of  Honor." 


GLOOM   IN   THE   GERMAN   MOVIES 

No  HAPPY  ENDINGS  for  the  Germans.  When  they 
take  their  movies  they  demand  that  they  be  true  to 
life,  especially  since  the  war  has  taught  them  the  un- 
happiest  ending  of  all.  "'And  they  were  married  and  lived 
happily  ever  after'  is  a  fade-out  which  is  as  rare  in  Germany  as 
the  proverbial  hen's  teeth,"  says  George  Kent  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  musing  over  the  past  days  when  that  same  country 
produced  "that  greatest  of  happy-enders,  Jacob  Ludwig  Grimm, 
compiler  of  fairy-tales."  Their  Kultur  obsession,  he  says,  ex- 
tends even  to  their  movies,  "where  are  unreeled  interminable 
stretches  of  discourses  on  the  various  'ologies'  wound  tight 
about  a  fantastic  plot."  Such  a  film  has  lately  shown  itself 
here  exprest  in  terms  of  the  newest  cubist  art.  "Dr.  CaKgary" 
is  a  madhouse  story  in  what  the  conservatives  of  stage  or  movie 
scenerj^  would  call  a  madhouse  environment.  Mr.  Kent  dis- 
covers that  such  Germans  as  happen  to  see  our  films  are  ' '  horri- 
fied at  American  flippancy  and  inability  to  treat  serious  themes 
seriously."     We  read: 

"A  German  lady  who  had  just  returned  from  Spain,  where  she 
witnessed  several  Chaplin  and  Mary  Pickford  films,  exprest  keen 
displeasure  Avith  them,  whereupon  I  asked  her  what  she  expected 
of  her  mo-ving  pictures.  She  replied  that  she  wanted  her  mov- 
ing pictures  to  be  serious  and  profound.  A  tour  of  the  movie 
houses  in  Berlin,  where  there  are  as  many  in  proportion  as  in 
any  other  capital,  discloses  that  the  German  producers  have 
measured  up  to  the  lady's  ideal  pretty  well. 

"There  all  the  pictures  are  endless  and  all  deal  with  pedagogic, 
physiologic,  and  sociologic  themes,  absurdly  high  pitched  and 
enveloped  in  a  misty  and  ridiculous  sentimentalism.  Good 
never  triumphs  and  circumstances  are  always  too  much  for  the 
indi-vidual.  In  the  German  movie  the  individual  is  the  toy  of 
his  environment.  It  is  a  joke  among  Americans  in  Berlin  that 
every  yard  of  German  film  has  its  suicide.  Suicide  statistics  are 
very  large  in  Germany,  but  it  is  problematic  whether  the  films 
have  influenced  the  suicides,  or  vice  versa.  The  number  of 
suicides  always  increases  after  a  national  catastrophe. 

' '  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  are  no  worth-while 
films  shown,  but  these  are  so  rare  as  to  escape  notice.  As  ever, 
Germans  are  great  sticklers  for  technique.  In  some  pictures 
splendid  actors  and  actresses  take  part.  One  time  I  saw  Dos- 
toyefsky's  'The  Brothers  Karamazoff,'  and  it  was  marvelous. 
There  were  also  displayed  two  attempts  at  cubist  movies,  and 
one,  an  expressionist  interpretation  of  one  of  the  tales  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe,  Avhich  were  very  beautiful.  These  are  exceptions. 
Generally  the  German  picture  in  its  effort  to  be  serious  and  pro- 
fotmd  is  strained  to  incongruity.  To  all  but  Germans  they  are 
highly  amusing. 

"Last  summer  a  German  film  company  produced  a  picture 
called  'Darwin,'  which  was  an  attempt  to  prove  the  Darwinian 
theory.  I  do  not  remember  the  picture,  but  I  have  a  vague 
recollection  of  a  German  monk  and  an  American  millionaire 
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thi-eading   African  wilds  and  a  love-scene   between  the  monk 
and  a  chimpanzee. 

"If  you  decide  to  attend  a  mo^'ing-pictu^e  performance  in 
Berlin,  make  up  your  mind  neither  to  laugh  nor  to  be  affrighted, 
come  what  may." 


"FREE"   POETRY   IN   RUSSIA 

/A  RTISTS  IX  ANY  LIXE  who  fancy  that  the  "freedom" 
/-\  offered  by  the  Bolsheviki  of  Russia  would  make  that 
-*•  -^  land  a  paradise  for  them  should  give  heed  to  some  of 
the  fruits  of  freedom  furnished  us  bj''  the  Journal  de  Geneve. 
Defenders  of  the  Lenine  regime,  points  out  this  journal,  insist 
that  "the  rule  of  the  proletariat  in  Russia  so  protects  arts  and 
letters  that  the  poets,  hberated  from  'capitalistic'  tj-rannj",  can, 
under  the  ideal  regime  of  Communism,  produce  immortal  works." 
All  the  evidence  broiight  by  the  "rare  visitors  to  the  Bolshe^■ik 
paradise"  leads  this  cautious  observer  to  maintain  "reserve." 
It  considers  the  paramount  facts  that  no  liberty  of  the  press 
exists  in  Russia,  and  so  none  but  a  poet  recognized  by  the 
Government  can  get  his  verses  published,  a  fact  that  becomes 
more  manifest  by  the  examination  of  the  few  specimens  exhibited 
here.  The  translation  from  the  Geneva  paper  is  made  by  the 
Xew  York  Tribune,  where  we  read: 

"In  justice  to  Russian  letters  it  must,  however,  be  said  that 
aU  talented  Russian  authors  have  abstained  from  writing,  or, 
at  any  rate,  from  publishing  their  works  during  the  rule  of  the 
proletariat,  so  that  only  the  official  poets,  the  literati  hired  by 
the  Government,  have  their  say. 

"With  the  exception  of  a  few  second-rate  writers,  present-day 
Russia  counts  five  poets  recognized  as  such  by  the  Government. 
They  are  the  citizens  Block,  Byeljd  (Weiss),  Ivanoff,  Romizoft', 
and  Mayakovskj-.  All  five  are  futurists,  and  their  verses  are 
freed  from  all  prosaic  and  even  grammatical  constraint. 

"Rightly  or  -RTongly,  IMayakovsky  is  considered  the  most 
gifted  poet  of  this  new  'Red'  pleiad.  The  Czas  of  Prague  has 
recently  published  a  few  samples  of  his  work,  which  may  be 
interesting  to  quote. 

"  The  official  Bolshevik  propaganda  has  always  given  formal 
public  assurance  of  its  respect  for  the  past  works  of  art. 
This  claim  is  false.  Let  us  see  what  ^layakovskj'  wTites  on  this 
subject  in  his  'Revolutionary  Odes': 

The  world's  conflagration  has  softened  our  nerves. 

Howl. 

"Firemen!" 

INIurillo  is  burning. 

With  petroleum  we  water 

Corneille  as  well  as  a  certain  Racine, 

And  we  tlirow  them  into  the  street 

To  illuminate  our  rubbish. 

"Again: 

If  you  meet  a  "Wliite  Guard, 
Shoot  him. 

And  don't  forget  Raffael. 
And  don't  forget  RastrelU. 
"Why  not  attack  Pouchkine 
And  tiie  other  classics'.' 

"If  the  poet  shows  himself  little  indulgent  toward  the  artists 
of  the  past,  he  has  no  more  clemency  for  the  philosophers.  The 
following  ad%'ice  he  gives  the  Germans  in  his  collection  of  '  War 
and  Peace  Poems  ' : 

Germany  I 

Into  the  mouths  of  the  deluge, 

Into  its  open  jaws 

Throw  the  thoughts, 

The  museums. 

The  books. 

Show  yotir  teeth  with  insolence, 

Yotmg  men  I 

Jump  on  Kant, 

The  knife  between  your  teeth. 

Unsheathe  your  swords! 

Ktissia!  !  ! 

Has  the  rapacious  fervor  grown  cold? 

The  desires  are  \-iolent  Like  the  savage  hordes. 

Drag  by  their  meager  legs 

The  Tolstoys  hidden  under  their  gospels 

And  pull  them  by  the  beard 

On  to  the  stones." 


A   CABINET  OFFICER   FOR   ART 

DRAWX  OX  A  JURY,  it  was  once  an  artist's  lot  to  be 
exciised  by  a  hard-headed  la'wyer  on  the  plea  that  the 
panel  contained  one  artist  and  he  didn't  want  another. 
What  the  members  of  a  President's  Cabinet  would  say  to  the 
intrusion  of  an  idealistic  member  of  society  in  passing  on  the 
aft'airs  of  state  may  be  an  early  experience  in  store  for  us. 
President  Harding  is  reported  amenable  to  the  idea  that  a 
"Secretaiy  of  the  Fine  Arts"  be  added  to  his  ad^-isorJ'  family. 
The  proposal  is  said  to  have  been  made  to  him  h\  ]Mr.  J.  iMassey 
Rhind,  the  Xew  York  sculptor,  and  Mr.  Harding,  according  to 
The  American  Art  News  (New  York),  asked  that  "the  artists  of 
the  country  who  favor  the  idea  get  their  arguments  in  tangible 
form  and  submit  them  to  him."  The  movement  has  ah-eady 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  new  art  lea^ie,  which  will  urge 
the  appointment  of  the  Cabinet  offiee  already  mentioned.  The 
inception  of  the  New  Y^ork  branch  is  but  the  forerunner  of  others, 
as  The  Art  News  reports  the  first  meeting: 

"The  league  is  not  a  cultural  organization,  like  the  National 
Academy  of  Design.  It  is  a  body  designed  for  action.  It  will 
seek  to  have  many  things  done  for  the  benefit  of  art  and  artists. 
One  of  the  big  things  is  the  establishment  of  a  governmental 
department  of  the  fine  arts,  whose  head  shall  have  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet.  Another  is  the  erection  in  New  York  of  a  great  build- 
ing where  exhibitions  may  be  held — scmethirg  that  has  long 
been  a  dream  of  Xew  York's  artists.  Still  another  is  the  im- 
planting in  the  public  mind  of  the  idea  that  there  is  an  'American 
school"  in  art  as  a  distinct  thing  in  itself. 

"Howard  Giles,  the  president,  spoke  briefly  of  the  advantage 
of  a  Civic-Forum  plan  and  paid  respectful  homage  to  John  W. 
Alexander,  Avho  worked  long  and  vigorously  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  an  organization. 

"Pi'ices  and  qualities  of  artists'  materials  were  discust.  One 
member  advocated  a  government  investigation  of  pigments,  be- 
cause so  many  American  manufacturers  use  cheap  ingredients, 
which  become  darkened  with  time,  thus  destroying  both  the 
artist's  work  and  reputation." 

In  spite  of  the  somewhat  stormy  career  of  certain  "fourteen 
points,  "  it  was  found  that  at  least  that  number  of  numerals  were 
needed  to  embrace  aU  the  purposes  of  the  new  undertaking: 

"1.  To  further  contemporary  American  art  and  its  relation 
to  national  life. 

"2.  To  seek  to  have  embodied  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  the  words  'Fine  Arts,'  as  well  as  'Scientific  and 
Useful  Arts.' 

"3.  To  arouse  our  National  Government  to  a  reaUzation  and 
need  of  a  ^Minister  of  Art  vrith  portfolio,  and  to  give  definite  and 
concrete  support  to  the  artist. 

'"4.  To  establish  better  conditions  for  the  development  of 
American  art. 

"5.  To  foster  the  unknown  artist  by  gi\ing  him  an  equal 
opportimity. 

"6.  To  maintain  an  advisory  School  Committee  to  work  for 
the  betterment  of  art  instruction  and  art  education  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  more  especially  in  the  city  of  Xew  York. 

"7.  To  promote  the  work  of  contemporary  artists  of  Xew 
York  by  creating  a  closer  cooperation  between  artist,  patron, 
and  public. 

"8.  To  arouse  other  cities  throughout  the  United  States  to 
organize  similar  leagues. 

"9.  To  establish  an  interchange  of  city  exhibitions. 

'"10.  To  promote  general  and  active  interest  in  the  creation 
of  a  large  pub  lie  exhibition  building  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
which  shall  be  worthy  of  the  city  and  sufficient  to  house  all  the 
exhibitions  of  the  various  societies  of  arts  and  crafts,  the  galleries 
to  be  under  such  government  as  to  render  its  spaces  equally 
ehgible  to  all,  and  to  be  a  clearing-house  national  in  scope,  a 
source  of  education,  and  a  valuable  stimulant  to  the  life  and 
all  the  interests  of  the  city. 

"11.  To  seek  the  cooperations  of  the  art  museums,  patrons, 
art  lovers,  art  dealers,  architects,  interior  decorators,  and  artists. 

"12.  To  act  for  the  improvement  of  the  materials  of  the 
artists'  craft  and  to  establish  a  closer  cooperation  betAveen  the 
producer  of  same  and  the  artist. 

•■  13.  To  improve  exhibition  conditions  and  encourage  sales. 
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"14.  To  establish  a  lay  membership  \vhii'l\  will  embrace  all 
patrons  and  lo\ers  of  art,  to  be  known  as  an  Associate 
Membership. 

'"At  no  period  in  the  development  of  our  country  art>  these 
needs  and  aspirations  more  timely.  Dependent  in  the  past  to  a 
great  extent  npcm  foreign  education  and  iiisi)iration,  .\mericaii 
artists  have  come  more  and  more  to  retlect  their  native  (>nviron- 
ment  and  to  react  to  the  manifestations  of  our  national  life." 

The  permanent  officers  of  the  League  of  Artists,  Avho  succeed 
the  temporary  officers,  are:     I*resident,  Howard  Giles;  manag- 
ing secretary',  Julien  Bowes;  treasurer,  Joseph  l.sidor;  secretary, 
Leo  Mielziner;  chairman 
of    the    art    committee, 
Robert  Vonnoh. 

While  the  creation  of 
a  Cabinet  officer  for  the 
Fine  Arts  may  be  looketl 
upon  as  somewhat  radi- 
cal in  spite  of  the  ex- 
ample of  our  sister  re- 
public of  France,  yet  The 
Art  Xcws  believes  it 
would  be  "a  fitting 
climax  to  the  remark- 
able growth  of  art  senti- 
ment and  art  aiprecia- 
tion  in  this  country."  It 
adds: 

''There  is  no  reason 
"why  the  United  States 
should  not  recognize  the 
affairs  of  art  as  a  vital 
branch  of  the  adminis- 
trative government. 
France  has  its  Minister 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  as 
this  country  has  always 
looked  to  France  for  ar- 
tistic guidance,  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  it  should 
follow  such  precedence 
now. 

"America  is  experi- 
encing a  veritable  'art 
awakening.'  There  is 
scarcely  a  small  city  in 
the  land  that  has  not  an 
energetic  and  organized 
coterie  of  art  patrons. 
New  museums  are  spring- 
ing up  in  a'most  un- 
heard -  of  places.  Art 
schools  are  being  found- 
ed everi'where.  Arts 
and  crafts  are  obtaining 
a  consideration  in  in- 
dustry never  dreamed  of  before.  All  of  this  is  an  indication  of 
a  tremendous  imdercurrent  of  appreciation  for  the  beautiful. 
It  means,  let  us  hope,  that  the  nation  will  never  again  shame 
lovers  of  art  for  its  indifferent  taste." 

The  press  have  given  publicity  to  the  President's  view  of  art  in 
general  in  a  letter  of  his  to  ^Nlr.  Arthur  ]M.  Abell,  relative  to  a 
special  effort  "to  dcAelop  interest  in  and  a  taste  for  good  music 
in  Washington."     Thus: 

"It  has  ^'er^-  much  appealed  to  me,  perhaps  in  part  liecause  I 
have  been  a  very  little  of  an  amateur  myself.  I  know  it  has 
been  said  tht^t  arts  haAe  not  always  been  so  much  favored  under 
republican  as  monarchic  forms  of  government,  but  I  think  a  fair 
surv^ey  will  justify  a  very  frank  difference  of  opinion  on  that 
point.  Surely,  the  encouragement  of  the  arts  in  Greece  and  in 
France  under  the  institutions  of  demoerar-y  can  hardly  be  cited 
in  support  of  such  a  thesis.  LikcTvise,  the  history  of  our  own 
and  the  other  American  republics  I  think  justifies  the  opinion 
that  artistic  taste  and  interest  may  quite  as  well  flourish  under 
the  popular  as  under  the  monarchistic  establishment." 


IMPOVERISHED  COLLEGE  TEACHING 
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A  FRESCO  IN  THE  PANTHEON,  BY  JEAN  PAUL,  LAUKENS, 

Rei)respntiiig   the  death  of  Sainte  Genevieve,   the  si)ecial  patron  saint  of   Paris 


HE  HUNGRY  SHEEP  look  up  and  are  not  fed," 
wrote  Milton  of  the  C'liurcli  of  Ills  day.  Signs  are 
not  lacking  that  this  may  yet  be  said  of  the  college  of 
our  day  if  the  ranks  of  the  teaching  profession  continue  to 
dwindU>  through  poor  pay.  Student  attendance  is  greater  than 
e\('r,  but  most  recent  statements  published  by  Trevor  Arnett, 
of  the  General  Education  Board,  show  that  "institutions  of 
highi>r  learning  which  are  supported  by  endowment  are  grievously 

menaced  through  lack 
of  funds  to  ijay  adequate 
salaries."  Some  of  his 
revelations  are  given  in 
compact,  form  in  the 
New  York  Tribune: 

"The  colleges  have 
made  earnest  efforts  to 
l)ridge  the  gap  between 
the  meager  salaries  and 
the  increased  cost  of 
living.  Yet  the  replies 
to  the  questionnaires 
show  the  rise  in  salary 
on  the  average  amount- 
ed in  19'20  to  only  20  to 
'•i')  per  cent,  of  the  other 
increase. 

"To  obtain  funds,  tui- 
tion and  other  fees  have 
been  lifted,  but  they 
bring  in  but  87.5  per 
cent,  of  the  salary-roll 
in  the  men's  and  coedu- 
cational colleges.  And 
higher  fees  would  keep 
many  of  the  most  de- 
sirable students  from 
college.  America  does 
not  want  higher  educa- 
tion to  become  a  class 
privilege. 

"A  second  method  of 
relief — the  solicitation  of 
gifts  for  an  emergency 
or  sustaining  fund — has 
brought  good  results. 
Alumni  and  friends  have 
given  generouslj'.  But 
the  relief  is  merely  tem- 
porary. 

"The  familiar  'drive' 
is  a  third  recourse. 
These  campaigns  for 
larger  endowments  are 
still  in  full  progress  and 
are  meeting  with  success. 
But  the  funds  so  con- 
tributed are  not  immediately  available,  and  meanwhile  the 
teacher  is  little  better  off".  .  .  .  Many  teachers  have  left  to 
enter  far  more  lucrative  fields.  The  '  mortality '  in  college  fac- 
ulties in  some  cases  is  as  high  as  85  per  cent. 

"'It  is  of  the  highest  importance,'  wrote  ]Mr.  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, when  presenting  $50,000,000  to  the  General  Education 
Board  to  provide  more  adequate  salaries  to  teachers,  'that 
those  intrusted  with  the  education  of  youth  and  the  increase  of 
knowledge  should  not  be  led  to  abandon  their  calling  bj^  reason  of 
financial  pressure  or  to  cling  to  it  amid  discouragements  due  to 
financial  limitations.'  " 

One  comment  that  may  bo  made,  says  the  Louisville  Post, 
is  that]  the  scale  of  salaries  in  all  vocations  during  the  next  few 
years  is  apt  to  be  considerably  lower  than  was  true  between 
1917  and  1921: 

"The  time  is  at  hand  when  salaries  ranging  from  $4,000  to 
$6,000  will  be  considered  good.  But  that,  of  course,  leaves  the 
immense  number  of  instructors  and  professors  who  are  paid  less 
than  -§2,100  to  be  considered,  and  the  argument  for  l)etter  com- 
pensation for  teachers  in  the  colleges  is  .sustained." 


I 
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IS  THE  EX-SOLDIER  A  "SOCIAL  MISFIT"? 


IN  THE  HEYDAY  OF  1917  there  were  prophets  who  said 
that  the  soldier  would  come  back  from  the  war  morally  re- 
juvenated and  spiritually  inspired  by  his  great  experience; 
others  predicted  that  he  would  return  degenerated  and  hardened 
by  the  horrors  of  the  battle-field.  But,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
writers  of  to-day,  neither  of  these  classes  of  prophets  was  right. 
The  soldier  did  not  come  back  regenerated  or  brutalized.  In- 
stead, they  assert,  the  hero  of  yesterday  returned  spiritually 
exhausted — a  "social  misfit."  The  war  had  acted  as  a  drain 
on  the  reservoir  of  his  emotions,  and  he  is  not  as  good  for  the 
purposes  of  modern  society  as  he  was.  It  was  not  easy  for  him 
to  resume  the  humdrum  ways  of  peace.  But  is  the  fact  that  he 
found  it  so  difficult  to  turn  from  the  "business  of  killing"  to  the 
business  of  living  entirely  his  own  fault?  T.  H.  Procter,  instruc- 
tor in  philosophy  at  Williams  College  and  an  ex-chaplain  of  the 
British  Army,  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  International  Journal  of 
Ethics  (Concord),  pictured  the  returned  soldier  as  "drained 
emotionally,"  and  said  that  his  own  general  verdict  on  war  is 
that  "it  leaves  us  infinitely  poorer  morally."  Mr.  Procter's 
opinion  of  the  returned  soldier  is  true,  says  Dr.  Ralph  M.  Eaton, 
a  Harvard  instructor  in  philosophy,  in  a  later  issue  of  the  same 
journal.  Dr.  Eaton,  who  served  with  the  American  Army  in 
France,  thinks  that  "the  idols  have  been  found  to  have  feet  of 
clay.  We  hear  no  more  of  the  regenerated  soldier,  of  purga- 
tion by  fire  and  sword,  of  the  strange  light  of  vision  in  the  eyes 
of  the  men  who  have  stood  face  to  face  with  death.  All  this 
belongs  to  another  age." 

The  returned  soldier,  these  writers  agree,  has  been  con- 
sistently the  "social  misfit."  His  psychology  underwent  a 
change  which  made  him  unwilling  and  unfit,  without  great  effort, 
to  take  his  place  in  society.  Characteristic  of  this  postwar 
psychology,  as  Dr.  Eaton  views  them,  are  the  veteran  organiza- 
tions, which  he  says  were  born  of  the  desire  to  perpetuate  old 
comradeships  and  to  wield  some  measiu-e  of  control  in  the  society 
for  which  the  soldier  fought.  But,  this  observer,  believes  the 
most  important  of  all  motives  in  the  formation  of  these  ex- 
ser\-iee  organizations  is  a  distrust  of  the  society  to  which  the 
soldier  has  come  back.  "The  soldier  sensed  that  the  society 
which  was  with  him  as  long  as  he  was  fighting  was  likely  to  be 
against  him  when  the  war  was  over.  Alone  he  would  be  power- 
less against  the  social  order  which  would  try  to  suck  him  in 
again.  In  union  was  strength  to  resist  the  pressure  which  must 
immediately  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him  when  he  ceased  to  be 
a  soldier."  But  the  soldier  did  not  become  a  "social  misfit" 
because  he  came  back  "infinitely  poorer  morally,"  or  because  he 
is  "drained  emotionalh."  There  was  no  such  thing  as  wanton 
blood-lust  in  the  field.  But  the  camp  and  battle-field  make 
certain  demands  and  bring  to  the  surface  those  reserves  of 
ingenuity,  power,  nervous  strength,  and  nervous  coordination 
which  have  enabled  the  race  to  endure  in  the  struggle  for  life. 
The  social  instincts  are  developed;  the  Wanderlust  hidden  in  us 
all  is  revived ;  the  spirit  of  adventure — ' '  a  very  general  name  for 
the  release  of  pressure  and  the  outpouring  of  complex  tendencies" 
— is  stirred  to  its  utmost  depth.  After  his  return  to  civilization, 
the  soldier  begins  to  feel  that  life  is  cramped  and  small.  This  is 
why  he  is  a  "misfit."  "To  go  from  the  trenches  to  an  office 
desk,  from  the  seat  of  a  lorry  bumping  along  shell-swept  roads  to 
a  factory,  to  be  chained  to  a  machine  instead  of  to  a  squad  of 
seven  other  human  beings — it  is  not  by  any  means  easy."  Who  is 
to  be  blamed — the  soldier  or  society?     And  are  we  to  agree  that 


it  all  comes  about  because  war  leaves  the  soldier  "infinitely 
poorer  morally"?     Says  Dr.  Eaton: 

"William  James  proposes  a  'moral  equivalent  for  war'  be- 
cause he  believes  that  all  the  energies  which  war  releases  could 
be  diverted  and  conserved  and  made  to  do  work  for  the  good  of 
mankind,  just  as  the  physical  energy  of  heat  can  be  transformed 
into  its  mechanical  equivalent  of  work.  'Modern  war  is  so 
expensive,'  says  James,  'that  wo  feel  trade  to  be  a  better  avenue 
to  plunder;  but  modern  man  inherits  all  the  innate  pugnacity 
and  all  the  love  of  glory  of  his  ancestors.  Showing  war's  irra- 
tionality and  horrors  is  of  no  effect  upon  him.  The  horrors  make 
the  fascination.  War  is  the  strong  life;  it  is  life  in  extremis;  war- 
taxes  are  the  only  ones  men  never  hesitate  to  pay,  as  the  budgets 
of  all  nations  show  us.' 

"If  war  shows  us  that  there  are  vast  reservoirs  of  human 
energy  which  civilization  does  not  tap,  the  unrest  of  the  returned 
soldier  proves  another  thing.  Civilization  cuts  off  and  balks 
some  of  the  most  important  human  tendencies  to  action.  The 
soldier's  inability  to  fit  into  society  is  due  in  some  sense  to  the 
failure  of  society  to  fit  original  human  nature 

"The  deadening  effect  of  machine  processes  upon  the  life  of 
the  worker  has  formed  one  of  the  most  important  chapters  in 
modern  social  thought.  In  the  factoi'y  there  is  little  scope  for 
creation  or  invention.  The  spirit  of  adventure,  the  desire  for 
change  and  novelty,  make  poor,  not  good,  workers.  Industry 
does  not  let  out  any  of  that  spontaneous  flood  of  energy.  But 
suppressions  turn  into  perversions,  and  the  spirit  of  adventure 
finds  its  realization  in  schemes  of  sabotage,  in  visions  of  violence 
and  revolution.  The  unrest  of  the  laborer  in  the  coal-fields  and 
steel-mills  is  of  the  same  genus  as  the  unrest  of  the  returned 
soldier.  They  are  both  signs  of  revolt  against  a  civilization  which 
pinches  human  nature 

"Mr.  Procter  cites  the  prevalence  of  strikes  and  labor  troubles 
as  proof  of  the  fleeting  nature  of  the  fraternity  which  appeared 
in  the  war.  What  opportunity  had  this  spirit  to  endure  with 
the  great  individualistic  machine  of  civilization  waiting  to  swal- 
low up  the  soldier?  With  the  stay-at-homes  doing  their  best 
to  force  the  soldier  back  into  the  old  unsocial  tracks  of  com- 
petition, class  struggle,  mutual  fear,  and  distrust — and  calling 
him  morally  degenerated  when  he  refused  to  stay  where  he  was 
put — how  could  the  camaraderie  of  the  war  hold  up? 

"No.  The  returned  soldier  is  not  as  good  as  he  was  for  the 
purposes  of  modern  society.  But  that  is  not  because  he  has  be- 
come a  brute.  He  has  not  fallen  away  from  human  standards. 
Some  of  the  blame  rests  with  society.  If  war  is  inhuman,  so  is 
industry.  And  if,  as  Mr.  Procter  says,  the  real  effect  of  war  is 
that  'it  cheapens  life,'  so  do  modern  business  and  the  modern 
factory  cheapen  life.  It  is  too  often  not  life,  but  the  material 
means  to  life,  which  society  values. 

"Let  us  not  say  that  war  is  good.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
let  us  not  say  that  the  civilization  to  which  the  soldier  has  come 
back  is  without  stain.  To  be  thrown  out  of  adjustment  to  a 
very  imperfect  society  is  not  to  become  a  moral  degenerate. 
Even  if  the  returned  soldier  is  a  social  misfit,  perhaps  there  is 
stiU  a  place  for  him  in  heaven." 

A  less  charitable  view  of  the  moral  status  of  the  returned 
soldier  is  attributed  to  certain  pacifists,  who  see  in  the  military- 
naval  establishment  a  school  for  crime  and  assert  their  belief 
that  the  "crime  wave"  permeating  the  country  is  chiefly  a  by- 
product of  the  world-war.  In  contradiction  of  this  convenient 
hypothesis,  however,  it  is  pointed  out  that  its  advocates  have 
no  figures  to  support  it,  and  The  Army  and  Navy  Register  (Wash- 
ington) suggests  that  they  are  animated  more  by  a  desire  to  prove 
their  point  than  to  learn  the  truth.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these 
''smug"  theorists  "are  not  hampered  bj'  such  troublesome 
details  as  quotation  from  the  records."     The  service  weekly  adds: 

"They  overlooked  the  fact  that  it  might  be  possible  to  ac- 
quire information  not  generalh'  accessible  which  had  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  situation,  and  this  has  been  done  by  Col.  Edward 
Munson,  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Army,  whose  compilation  of 
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figfures.  derived  from  various  sources,  shows  that,  while  men  in 
tlie  military-naval  service  of  this  country  constituted  about  one- 
twentieth  of  the  population,  ex-service  men,  who  may  be  fairly 
identified  as  such,  are  responsible  for  only  one-fortieth  of  the 
crime  which  has  brought  men  to  court  in  the  last  six  months. 
This  percentage,  moreover,  includes  those  criminals  who  claim 
to  have  rendered  service  and  who,  it  is  known  in  some  cases, 
were  not  in  the  service  at  all.  They  are  fakers  in  that  respect, 
as  they  are  criminals  in   another,   without    that   circumstance 

exciting  much  wonder 

"There  is,  certainly,  nothing  in  the  instruction  the  recruit 
receives  and  nothing  which  he  heivrs  during  the  rest  of  his 
'■areer  in  the  military-naval  establishment  which  should  or  could 
L.duce  him  to  be  less  of  an  upright,  straightforward,  law-abiding 
citizen  than  he  was  before  he  went  into  the  service.  It  is  easier 
to  think  that  criminals  are  such  in  spite  of  the  fact  they  have 
been  taught  otlu^rwise  and  in  defiance  of  what  they  see  and 
hear  while  performing  the  duties  of  a  soldier,  sailor,  or  marine. 
To  assert  to  the  contrary  is  the  height  of  folly.  It  is  some- 
thing much  more  than  that  when  such  a  claim  is 
made  the  basis  of  attack  upon  the  means  and 
justification  of  national  defense." 


HOW   THE   HUNGRY   CHILDREN 
ARE   BEING    FED 
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OD  BLESS  YOUR  LABOR  AND  LOVE  for  the 
little  children  of  stricken  Europe,"  exclaimed  Senator 
Medill  McCormick,  of  Illinois,  when  he  told  an 
au(lienc«'  in  New  York  on  April  1."),  how  the  Child-Feeding 
Fund  of  $3:^.000.000  is  salvaging  little  children  from  the  want 
and  disease  which  have  almost  turned  Central  Europe  into  the 
"graveyard  of  hope."  The  message  he  brings  will  convince  our 
many  readers  who  gave  to  this  fund  that  their  money  is  being 
well  s])ent.  In  all  the  weary  countries  he  visited,  where  "l)itter 
memory  conspires  with  hunger  to  hold  back  the  promise  of  the 
present,"  he  was  struck  with  the  fact  that  it  is  the  children  who 
hold  forth  the  promise  of  the  future.  And  they  do  so,  they  are 
able   to   do   so,    said   Senator  McCormick,   according  to  press 


ISLAM'S  ADVANCE  IN  AFRICA 
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O  SWIFT  WAS  THE  ADVANCE  of  :Mo- 
hammedanisni  during  the  first  century  after 
the  Hegira,  and  so  irresistible  was  the  onset 
of  the  Moslem  warriors,  that  the  faith  of  the 
Prophet  seemed  at  one  time  to  be  on  the  point 
of  supi)lanting  Clmstianity  as  the  religion  of 
Europe.  For  centuries  now  the  political  power 
of  ^Mohammedanism  has  been  declining  and  its  re- 
ligious ardor  has  apparently  been  dulled.  But 
recent  years,  which  have  seen  the  collapse  of  the 
greatest  Mohammedan  state,  have  also,  curiouslj- 
enough,  witnessed  a  revival  of  ^loslem  missionary 
effort.  Christian  missionaries  report  that  while 
their  progress  is  slow,  Islam  is  advancing  with 
rapid  strides  on  the  "Dark  Continent."  Only 
about  9  per  .cent,  of  Africa's  150,000,000  people 
are  reached  by  Christian  missions,  according  to 
a  recent  survej'  of  the  Interchurch  World 
Movement.  In  central  Africa  the  influence  of 
evangelical  missions  is  very  slight,  and  it  is  here 
that  40,000,000  Mohammedans  are  said  to  be 
sweeping  southward  upon  the  pagans  like  amighty 
army.  In  north  Africa,  where  Mohammedanism 
is  strongly  entrenched,  Islam  is  actively  hostile 
to  Christianity  and  forms  a  serious  barrier  to 
the  latter's  progress.  North  of  latitude  20,  90 
per  cent,  of  the  people  live  according  to  the 
moral  standards  of  Arabia  in  the  seventh  century.  Elsewhere 
whole  tribes  have  been  converted  during  the  last  few  decades, 
and  it  would  seem  from  all  reports  that  tho  the  white  man  maj' 
gain  Africa  commercially  he  maj-  lose  it  to  Islam.  How,  then, 
are  the  Christian  Churches  meeting  the  problem  of  Africa? 
As  we  read  in   The  Presbyterian  of  the  South   (Richmond): 

"IMohammedanism  is  the  most  aggressive  missionary  force 
at  work  in  Africa  to-day.  The  vast  hordes  of  Moslems  of  the 
north  are  sweeping  southward  with  rapid  strides,  reaching  many 
of  the  natives  ^\-ith  their  false  religion.  It  is  far  easier  to  win 
heathen  to  Christ  than  to  win  those  who  have  become  the  fol- 
lowers of  IMohammed 

"Africa  will  be  Mohammedan  in  the  next  few  years  unless  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  shall  get  there  first,  and  we  can  if  we 
will. 

"  To-day  Africa  is  standing  with  outstretched  arms,  liter- 
ally, actually  begging.  To-morrow  those  eager,  waiting 
arms  begging  us  to  come  \nll  be  the  hating,  opposing  Moham- 
medan arms.  Shall  we  take  Africa  now  for  the  asking, 
or  shall  we  fight  for  it  to-morrow?  We  shall  have  to  answer 
that." 
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DARK   CONTINENT. 


reports,  "only  because  America  upholds  their  little  hands." 
In  Vienna,  in  Budapest,  in  Warsaw,  and  in  Berlin,  thousands  of 
children  whose  stunted  bodies  were  almost  naked  to  the  cold  and 
whose  wan,  emaciated  faces  showed  the  pinch  of  starvation, 
crowded  about  the  "Uncle  from  America"  to  show  him  their 
gratitude.  "We  were  touched,  all  of  us,  old  friends  and  old 
enemies  alike,  by  the  spirit  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,"  said  the 
Illinois  Senator.  In  his  tour  of  Europe  Senator  McCormick 
found  want  to  be  general,  but  it  is  not  until  the  traveler  reaches 
Vienna  that  he  truly  senses  the  real,  the  full  misery  born  of  the 
war.  "There  was  Want,  there  was  Disease,  there  was  Hunger 
but  of  all  the  specters  that  walked  the  streets  of  Vienna,  the 
one  which  haunted  me  without  surcease,  which,  after  I  left, 
followed  me  through  Europe,  was  gray,  gaunt,  silent,  uncom- 
plaining, bitter  Despair.     Vienna  is  a  hungry  city,"  and — 

"As  one  American  has  said,  Austria  has  been  condemned  to 
be  a  perpetual  poor-house.  In  that  poor-house  to  which  the 
Austrians  are  condemned,  children  would  be  starving  but  for  the 
bounty  of  America,  which  daily  brings  food  and  drink  to  half  a 
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million  of  them  in  all  Austria,  and  to  150,000  of  them  in  Vienna.  responsible  for  these  conditions,  declares  the  writer.     It  has  been 

Happily,  they  no  longer  look  so  ill.   those  little  children.     The  especially  effective  the  past  five  vears.     "Prices  have  risen  from 

American  agents  of  our  relief  told  us  that  their  whole  aspect  ^q  ^^  jqq                              ^^^  ^;^^^      ^^j^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  j^ 

had  changed  smce  the  relief  work  had  begun ;  but  they  were  little,  ,.    ,     ,              ,        ,              ,                 °, 

shi-unken,  as  it  were,  undersized,  dwarfed  by  their  long  hunger.  ^it^l^  ^^^'S^'^'  than  before  the  war.     The  average  salary  paid  to 

There  were  children  of  eight  and  nine  no  taller  than  mine  of  ministers,  including  the  rental  value  of  the  house  he  lives  in,  a 

five,  and  of  twelve  and  thirteen  who  would  stand  shoulder  to  few  years  ago  was  about  $700;    last  year  it  was  said  by  the 

shoulder  and  head  to  head  ^^^th  my  Uttle  gu-1  of  eight      When  jnterchurch  Movement  to  be  $937.     During  the  war  the  National 

thev  heard  that  we  were  Americans,  newly  come  from  America,  „,      ,    i        x^       j  ^  ^              «,  -.^^                •   - 

they  came  clustering  about  us,  taking  our  hands  in  their  little  ^^^  ^^^^^^  Board  fixt  upon  $1,/ 00  as  a  mmimum  wage  for  a 

ones,  clinging  to  us,  clasping  us  in  their  little  arms,  or  shyly  family  of  five.     Later,  in  October,  1919,  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 

holding  up  to  us  to  taste  the  food  and  the  drink  which  America  of  the  Department  of  Labor  made  another  investigation  and 

had  given  them.     You  do  not  wonder  that  there  were  tears  in  decided  upon  $2,262  as  the  minimum  requirement  for  a  fam=   r  of 

my  eyes  and  that  I  could  not  speak  to  answer  the  children  or  the  fl  ,    " 
ladies  who  cared  for  them. 

"I  am  proud  of  the  valor  of  our  armies  in  the  field,  })ut  that  ^n  analysis  of  the  income-tax  returns  from  ministers  is  most 

daj'  as  I  stood  in  Vienna,  speechless  and  with  tear-filled  eyes,^  I  interesting,  and  sheds  added  light  on  the  subject.     The  income 

was  no  less  proud  to  think  that  young  men  who  had  served  with  return  reported,  says  the  writer  in  The  Christian  Work,  includes 

Amerie^a's  idetorious  armies  were  there  in  that  stricken  capital  ^^^^^  j^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^1         ^^^  ^^^  ^           ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

engaged  in  the  service  of  mercy  and  peace .  ,      imo         j-              ^^u  ^       i     i  c-i      •   •  .. 

"When  I  entered  stricken  Central  Europe  and  realized  that  ^^  ^^^  ^^P^^^  f^^""  1^18  we  discover  that  only  1,6/1  mmisters,  or 

my  journey  would   not   carry   me  beyond  its  borders  before  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  170,000  active  pastors  in  the  United 

Chi-istmas,  I  resolved  that  I  should  have  with  me  on  Christmas  States,   came  within  the   tax  limit  of  $3,000.     The  following 

day  .some  of  those  little  guests,  unseen  by  you,  for  whom  places  t^ble   shows    the   incomes   of   the   small   group   of  highly  paid 

would  be  set  at  your  Christmas  table  and  mine,  beside  those  of  .   .. 
your  children,  and  V)y  the  places  of  my  own  children. 

"I  can   not  speak  now  of   that   Christmas  night  without   a  438  ministers  with  total  income  from .fs.ooo  to  .S4,000 

tightening  of  the  throat.     We,  the  elders,  sat  along  the  side  of  a  404         "  "       "  '  '    4.000  "    5,000 

great  hall,  while  in  its  midst  there  sat  scores  and  hundreds  of  275         "          "       "           '          '                        5.000  "    6,000 

children,  listening  to  the  recitation  of  pieces  or  watching  a  group  ^^^^        "  "       "  "         "    6,000  "     7,000 

of  their  little  fellows  playing  'Hansel  and  Gretel,'  while  now  '-^^'^ 7,000  and  up 

and  then  they  eyed  the  sweetmeats  set  out  upon  the  tables.     It  .          1        ..     at     m  n    ^^    ^1.        ■   •  .      u       ^         1 

.        .-,   ,,           ]   iu  i                1         VI,  +1,  ™       1,       T?  According  to  Mr.  Talbott,  the  minister  has  two  chances  in  a 

was  not  until  the  end  that  we  spoke  with  them,  when  Frau  *                              ' 

Weyl  and  her  friends  insistently  drew  forward  the  'Uncle  from  hundred  of  receiving  a  salary  of  $3,000.     '-Out  of  every  hundred 

America.'     You  will  not  marvel  that  again  in  the  presence  of  ministers  only  one  receiyes  over  $4,000,  two  receive  .$3,000  or 

the  little  ones   I   was  voiceless.     We  found  before  we  left  that  more,  seven  receive  $2,000  or  more,  sixteen  receive  $1,500  or 

two-thu-ds  or  more  of  all  that  company  of  workmen's  children  ^         ^^^  eighty-four  receive  less   than  $1,000,  while  thirteen 

had    no    underclothing,    that    under    their    jackets    there  was  .       ,          ,         ^  ^^  ,,     rr,,         „      .           ,  ,      , 

nothing  to  keep  warm  their  little  bodies."  receive  less  than  $oOO.       The  foUowing  table  shows  what  the 

young  aspirant  for   church  service  may  reasonably  expect  in 
the  way  of  financial  support  when  he  becomes  a  minister.     It  is 

"BOYCOTTING"     THE     MINISTRY  not  an  alluring  prospect: 

MIXING     BUSINESS     WITH      HOLY      ORDERS     is                  l      per  cent,  of  ministers  receive ..    $4,000  or  more 
causing  a  serious  let-down  in  standards  of  high  devo-               ^-^ '     ■ 3.000  to  .f4,ooo 
.     ^  .                          ,                  4.6 ••           ■• 2,000  "    3,000 
tion,  industry,  self-sacrifice,  and  efficiency  among  the               93 ■•           "  i..5ob  "     2,000 

ministry,  said  Bishop  William  Lawrence  recently  in  his  annual  32.6 "  "     1.000  "     i,500 

address    to    the    Massachusetts    Diocesa;n    Convention    of    the  ^^^    !!      '.'.      '.  "  !!     -^?/'  ,  ^'°^° 

12.7  .■)00  or  less 

Episcopal  Church.     Bishop   Lawrence  deplored   the  fact   that 

more  and  more  clergymen  are  taking  up  outside  work  to  eke  out  Not  only  are  the  ministers  boycotted  by  the  refusal  of  the 

their  living,  and  suggested  that  they  give  up  these  activities  or  church  members  to  pay  adequate  salaries;    they  must  look  for- 

leave  the  pulpit  altogether,  because  when  a  man  attempts  to  ward  to  the  boycott  being  continued  after  they  retire  from  the 

combine  the  twd  he  is  "  claiming  the  privileges  of  both  the  busi-  active  ministry.     No  denomination,  says  the  wTiter,  pays  an 

ness  man  and  of  the  clergyman."     But  what  else  are  ministers  adequate   pension    to  its  retired  or  disabled  ministers,  as  the 

to  do  if  they  are  to  save  themselves  from  absolute  poverty  and  following  revised  table  of  1919  shows: 

if  the  pulpit  is  not  to  be  abandoned  altogether?     In  spite  of  4  152  beneficiaries  received  less  than $100 

numerous  campaigns  and  appeals  in  their  behalf,  the  question  is  3,658  "  "       from 100  to  .$200 

as  pertinent  as  ever.     How  serious  the  situation  has  become  is  '"^^  ..  ,.  ..     "  j"  ..    ^": 

evidenced  by  the  Rev.  E.  Guy  Talbott,  who  wTites  in  The  Chris-  427  "  "  '■     400  "    500 

tian   Work    (Undenominational)   that  the  largest  denomination  103  "  "  "     500  "     600 

in  the  United  States   to-day  has  one-fourth  of    aU  its  pulpits  g  ..  ..  ,.     ~q^  ..    g^Q 

manned  by   "supplies" — men  who  are  not  regular  ministers.  5  "  "  "     soo  "    900 

Another  denomination,  he  reports,  has  2,000  pulpits  vacant; 

,,.■,,■■              ,,        o  orvn     e  -A.      ^       I.          -^1      ^         i      1  These  figures,  we  are  informed,  were  taken  from  the  reports 

a  third  had  more  than  3,300  of  its  churches  without  pastoral  &        >                                 >                                             x- 

,     .                 J  .      ,.,,         ^,       .,1.              1  r^f^n  n       '      •   ■  .  of  seventeen  denominations.      Analysis,  says  the  -wTiter,  shows 
care  last  year,  and  in  still  another  there  are  1,000  fewer  ministers 

to-day  than  in  1914.     In  one  denomination  the  numjjer  of  "sup- 
ply preachers"  last  year  was  1,500  above  the  number  in  use  "One-third  of  the  pensioners  received  less  than  $100  a  year, 
ten  years  ago.     A  principal  reason  for  the  lack  in  the  pulpit,  and    three-fifths    received    less    than    $200.     It    seems    hardly 
savs  Mr   Talbott   is  the  lack  of  graduates  from  the  theolo<^ical  appropriate  for  the  Church  to  talk  much  about  industrial  in-. 

^^  justice  when  it  treats  its  own  employees  in  this  shameful  wav. 

seminaries.     One  denomination,  he  reports,  needs  a  thousand  ^j^^  preacher  must  live  on  less  than  half  of  what  the  Goverh- 

new  ministers  each  year  to  fill  the  gaps.  In  another  denomination  ment  has  established  as  a  li\-ing  wage.     He  can  not  save  up  for 

having  about  1,000  ministers,  less  than  one-half  devote  their  old  age.     He  must  live  in  poverty  and  look  forward  to  charity, 

full  time  to  ministerial  work.     An  investigation  of  3,500  minis-  ^  "This  is  not  a  picture  very  alluring  to  young  men      The 

^,  .   ,    ,          ,    ,    .       ,!,„„,         ,1       -  „           1  boycott  of  the  church  members  against  the  mimstry  is  having 

ters  in  a  thu-d  showed  that  only  half  of  them  had  a  college  educa-  -^^  ^^^^^      j^  ^^-^  unchristian  boycott  is  not  soon  lifted  the 

tion,  and  that  only  one-fourth  had  both  college  and  seminary  Christian  Church  will  lose  that  prestige  that  has  been  hers  in 

training.     What  he  terms  an  "economic  boycott"  is  also  largely  the  past." 

"■tit 
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your  feet  vdere  like  this 


HE  baby  girl  is  born  with  perfect 
feet  and  hands. 

She  grows  to  womanhood.  Her 
hands  are  still  perfect. 

Her  feet?  Men  who  arc  in  a  position 
to  know  estimate  that  from  65%  to  85% 
of  the  women  today  have  not  only  very 
imperfect  feet  but  the  majority  have 
some  form  of  foot  trouble. 

Why  do  the  feet  lose  their  perfection 
when  the  baby  grows  to  womanhood — 
and  needs  good  feet  more  than  ever? 

Shoes.  There  can  be  no  other  answer. 
It  is  true  the  human  foot  carries  a  load 
and  is  taxed  daily.  But  Nature,  in  her 
infinite  wisdom,  designed  the  human 
foot  to  carr^-  its  load,  to  do  its  full  duty 
in  the  life  of  ever>'  woman.  Nature 
must  have  been  thwarted  and  abused 
and  restrained  by  the  artificial  footwear 
made  by  man. 

1  HE  nearest  approach  to  nature,  while 
retaining  every  desirable  feature  of  style, 
is  found  in  the  Cantilever  Shoe.  It  is 
shaped  to  the  natural  shape  of  the  foot. 


The  arch  is  flexible,  like  the  human  foot 
— not  rigid  as  in  ordinary  shoes. 

The  flexibility  of  the  Cantilever  shank 
permits  the  foot  muscles  to  have  free 
action.  This  freedom  makes  a  free,  grace- 
ful step  in  walking.  Exercise  strength- 
ens the  arch  muscles  and  all  through  life 
they  never  fail  to  hold  in  place  the  small 
bones  forming  the  foot  arch. 

Cantilever  heels  are  graceful  and 
sensible.  They  promote  good  posture, 
which  conduces  to  good  health. 

The  wonderful  Cantilever  arch  hugs 
the  instep,  when  the  shoe  is  laced,  and 
aff^ords  a  gentle,  restful  support  to  the 
foot  without  unnatural  restraint. 

Circulation  is  free.  The  foot  is  un- 
restrained in  Cantilever  Shoes — free! 
^'ou  can  walk  with  more  pleasure  and 
less  fatigue.  You  stand  with  greater 
patience.  A  new  ease  in  shoes  delights 
you — makes  those  marvelous  feet  of 
yours  strong,  healthy,  beautiful, — and 
comfortable ! 


/^antilever 
VShoe 


for  Men 
Women 


Cantilever  Stores 

Akron — ii  Orphcum  Arcade 

Asbury  Park — Best  Shoe  Co. 

Ashevillc — .\ntlionv  Bros. 

Atlanta — Carlton  Slioo  &  Clo.  Co. 

Atlantic  City — Hanan's,  1409  Boardwalk 

Austin— Carl  H.  Mueller 

BaltiniorL — Win.  Halin  &  Co. 

Battle  Creek— Bahlnian's  Bootcry 

Bay  City — D.  Bendall  Co. 

BirminRliam — 210  North   19th  Street 

Boston — Jordan  Marsh  Co. 

BridRcporl — \V.  K.  MoIIan. 

Brookl>n — *14  P'ullon  St. 

Buffalo — 639  Main  -St. 

Butte — Hubert  Sh<x.'  Co. 

Charleston — J^  K.  Condon  &  Sons 

ChicaR» — 30  E.  Randolph  St. 

Cincinnati — The  McAlpin.Co. 

Cleveland — Graner- Powers  Co. 

Colorado  Springs — M.  B.  Rich  Shoe  Co. 

Columbia,  S.  C. — Watson  .Shoe  Co. 

Columbus,  Miss. — Simon  Loeb's 

Columbus,  (). — The  Union 

D.'iUas — Leon  Kahn  Shoe  Co. 

Dayton — The  Rike-Kumler  Co. 

Denver — A.  T.  Lewis  &  Son 

Des  Moines — W.  L.  White  .Shoe  Co. 

Detroit — T.  J.  Jackson,  41  E.  Adams  Ave. 

Elizabeth — Gigrs,  1053  Elizabeth  Avt. 

Elmira— C.  W.  O.Shea 

El  Paso— Popular  D.  G.  Co. 

Erit — Weschler  (^o. 

Evanston — North  .Shore  Bootery 

Fort  Dodge — Schill  &  Habeniclu 

Grand  Rapids — Herpolsheimer  Co. 

Greenville,  S.  C. — Pollock's 

Harrisburg — Orner's  Boot  Shop 

Hartford — 86  Pratt  St. 

Houston — W.  C.  Munn  Co. 

Huntington,  W.  Va. — McMahon-Diehl  Co. 

Indianapolis — L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co. 

Jackson.  Mich. — Palmer  Co. 

Jacksonville — Golden's  Bootcry 

Jersey  City — Bennett's,  411  Central  Ave. 

Johnstown,  Pa. — Zang's 

Kansas  City,  Kan. — Nelson  Shoe  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — Jones  Store  Co. 

Knoxville — Spence  Shoe  Co. 

Lancaster — Frey's,  3  E.  King  St. 

Lansing — F.  N.  Arbaugh  Co. 

Lawrence,  Mass. — G.  H.  Woodman 

Lincoln — Mayer  Bros.  Co. 

Los  Angeles — SOS  Pantages  Bldg. 

Louisville — Boston  Shoe  Co. 

Lowell — The  Bon  Marche 

Macon — The  Danncnberg  Co. 

McKeesport— Wm.  F.  Sullivan 

Meridian — Winner,  Klein  &  Co. 

Milwaukee- — Brouwer  Shoe  Co. 

Minneapolis — 21  Eighth  St.  South 

Missoula — Missoula  Merc.  Co. 

Mobile — Level  Best  Shoe  Store 

Montgomery — Campbell  Shoe  Co. 

Morristown — G.  W.  Melick 

Nashville — J.  A.  Meadors  &  Sons 

Newark— Hahne  &  Co. 

New  Haven — 153  Court  St. 

New  Orleans — D.  H.  Holmes  Co. 

New  Rochelle — Ware's 

New  York — 22  W.  39th  Street 

Oklahoma  City — The  Boot  Shop 

Omaha — 308  So.  18th  St. 

Pasadena — Morse-Heckman  Co. 

Philadelphia— 1300  Walnut  St. 

Pittsburgli — The  Rosenbaum  Co. 

Plainfield— M.  C.  \'an  Arsdale 

Portland,  Me.— Palmer  Shoe  Co. 

Portland,  Ore. — Mcllhenny,  Inc. 

Poughkeepsie — Schonberger  Bros. 

Providence — ^The  Boston  Store 

Raleigh — VV'alk  Over  Boot  Shop 

Reading — S.  S.  Schweriner 

Richmond,  Va. — S.  Sycle,  11  W.  Broad 

Rochester — 148  East  Ave. 

Rockfotd — D.  J.  Stewart  &  Co. 

Saginaw — Goeschel-Brater  Co. 

St.  Louis — 516  Arcade  Bldg.  (opp.  P.  O.) 

Salt  Lake  City — Walker  Bros.  Co. 

San  Diego — The  Marston  Co. 

San  Jose — Hoff  &  Kayser 

Santa  Barbara — Smith's  Bootery 

Savannah — Globe  Shoe  Co. 

Schenectady — Patton  &  Hall 

Seattle — Baxter  &  Baxter 

Shreveport — Phelps  Shoe  Co. 

Sioux  City — The  Pelletier  Co. 

South  Bend — Ellsworth  Store 

Spokane — The  Crescent 

Springfield,  111.— A.  W.  Klaholt 

Springfield,  Mass. — Forbes  &  Wallace 

Stamford — L.  Speike  &  Son 

Syracuse — 136  S.  Salina  St. 

Tacoma — Rhodes  Bros. 

Tampa- — Glenn's,  507  Franklin  St. 

Terre  Haute— Otto  C.  Hornung 

Toledo— LaSalle  &  Koch  Co. 

Trenton — H.  M.  Vorhees  &  Bro. 

Troy— W.  H.  Frear  &  Co. 
Tulsa — Lyons'  Shoe  Store 
Vancouver — Hudson's  Bay  Co. 
Waco — Davis-Smith  Booterie 
Walla  Walla— Gardner  &  Co. 
Washington — Wm.  Hahn  &  Co. 
Wichita — Rorabaugh's 
Wilkesbarre — M.  F.  Murray 
Worcester — J.  C.  Maclnnes  Co. 
Yakima — Kohls  Shoe  Co. 
Yonkers — Louis  Klein,  22  Main  St. 
York — The  Bon  Ton 
Youngstown — B.  McManus  Co. 


If  no  dealer  listed  above 
is  near  you,  write  the 
Manufacturers,  Morse 
&  Burt  Co.,  1  Carlton 
Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  for  the  Cantilever 
Shoe  Booklet  and  the 
address  of  a  nearby 
dealer. 


CURRENT     -     POETRY 


Unsolicited  contributions  to  this  department  can  not  he  returned. 


OTHER  virtues  besides  those  of  out- 
.  ,  witting  the  fleet  hare  belong  to  the 
tortoise.  Tho  he  appears  so  lowly  it  was 
more  than  chance,  apparently,  that  made 
him  the  supporter  of  the  world.  The 
New  Republic  gives  us  this: 

THE  TORTOISE  IN  ETERNITY 

By  Elinor  Wylie 

Within  my  house  of  patterned  horn 

I  sleep  in  such  a  bed 
As  men  may  keep  before  they're  born 

And  after  they  are  dead. 

Sticks  and  stones  may  break  their  bones. 
And  words  may  make  them  bleed: 

There  is  not  one  of  them  who  owns 
An  armor  to  his  need. 

Tougher  than  hide  or  lozenged  bark. 
Snow-storm  and  thunder-proof. 

And  quick  with  sun  and  thick  with  dark 
Is  this  my  darling  roof. 

Their  troubled  dreams  of  death  and  birth 
Pulse  mother-o'-pearl  to  black- : 

I  bear  the  rainbow  bubble  Eartli 
Square  on  my  scornful  back. 

The  poetic  worm  is  turning.  Even 
the  licensed  practitioners  of  verse  find  it 
time  to  protest  against  the  easy  extension 
of  their  order.  This  one  in  The  Grinnell 
Review  is  called  quite  menacingl}'  a 

DECLARATION  OF  HOSTILITIES 

By  George  F.  Richardson 

Behold  that  foolish  time 

When  our  poets  sang  in  rime. 

Or  if  not  in  rime,  at  least  in  singing  rhythm. 

We  thought  good  the  tum-te-tum 

Of  their  regulation  strum. 

For  generally  when  they  sang,  we  sang  with  'em. 

They  waltzed  it  and  they  dirged  it. 

They  minced  it  and  they  splurged  it. 

And,  publicly,  in  rimes  they  seemed  to  revel. 

They  marched  and  minuetted. 

They  perked  and  pirouetted, 

But,  privately,  they  labored  like  the  devil 

But  now. 

Forsooth!     Gadzooks!     God  wot! 

AVe've  found  a  way  much  better. 

Since  singing  is  so  difficult — 

Rimes  and  rhythms  balk  the  poet 

Yearning  with  great  yearns 

To  voice 

The  infinite  depths  of  deepness — 

And  finding  rimes 

Is  silly 

And  mostly  a  matter 

Of  thumbing  a  dictionary. 

We  don't  sing  if  we  don't  feel   like  it,  but  just 

chant,  or  talk,  or  holler. 
And  here  and  there  dab  in 
An  image  of  polyphonous 
Or  polycacophonous 
Color— 
IMoon-shot  amethyst,  cobalt-dappled  tourmalin, 

sea-gray  crepe  de  Chine. 
Subject  matter 
Doesn't  matter. 
EveryVjody  Ms  own  poet. 
Dost   perceive   a  likeness   betwixt   a   sled-runner 

and  a  rainbow?    Go  to  it !    There  is  thy  poem! 
Every  one  with  his  own  barbaric  yawp, 
Or  twitter. 


Syncopating  through  many  pages, 

l^ursuing  ideas. 

Or  ghosts  of  ideas. 

Or  ghosts  of  ghosts  of  ideas,  or  memories  of  the 

same. 
Planning  aimlessly 
I'atternless  patterns. 
And  generally  doing  all  the  chanting,  or  talki:).-, 

or  hollering. 
As,  for  instance; 

THE   GLOWWORM 

A  little  pale-green  moon 

Dawning  over  a  pale-green  sea. 

O,  how  soon,  my  little  moon, 

You  will  have  sat! 

Mine  eyes  weep  waterish  tears  for  you, 

lyittle  moon. 

My  heart  weeps  achromatic  blood  for  you, 

My  pen  weeps  ink  of  pale  lavender, 

My  cerebellum  weeps  pale-pink  piffle! 


There  is  still  magic  in  the  rhythms  of 
Scott,  as  this  contributor  to  the  London 
Spectator  proves.  Perhaps  much  free  verse 
makes  us  greet  an  old  friend  as  tho  in  the 
spirit  of  a  neiv  one. 

WILD   SWANS 

By  Will  H.  Ogilvie 

There  is  seldom  a  footfall  beside  our  dark  water 
That    hill    shadows    bathe    in    and    bulrushes 
shroud ; 
No    i)laymates    are    here   for    this    lonely    king's 
daughter 
Sa\e   the  wailing  gray  gull  or  the  wandering 
cloud. 

liut   this  morning,  where  roselight  and  opal  lay 
blended. 
With  musical  clangor  and  wide-spread  of  wings, 
A    flight   of    white    swans    on     the    dawn-wind 
descended 
And  breasted  the  loch  into  rose-colored  rings. 

What  quest  do  they  follow?     Where  tends  their 
long  journey? 
Will  they  fade  with  the  sunset,  melt  out  with 
the  moon? 
Are  they  knights  with  those  white  plumes  a-toss  for 
a  tourney, 
Called  South  to  the  lists  in  some  distant  lagoon? 

Are   they   elves   of   the   moorland,    heath-folk    or 
hill-fairies 
That  ride  through  the  night-wrack  to  rest  with 
the  morn? 
Have  they  brought  us  from  somber  Loch   Skene 
or  St.  Mary's 
Some  magic  of  Yarrow  wing-wafted  and  borne? 

As  I  watch  them  at  ease  I  can  think  of  them  only. 
Dim  wraiths  througli  the  tears  that  the  dawn 
mist  distils. 
As  exiles  returned  by  long  sky-ways  and  lonely: 
The  Souls  of  dead  hill-men  come  home  to  their 
hills. 


Sir  William  Orpen,  the  Irish  painter, 
has  written  his  impressions  of  the  war  and 
speaks  of  the  members  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference as  assuming  that  they  and  not  the 
army  won  the  war.  Lloyd  George  is 
quoted  as  saying  at  Chequers  Court,  the 
new  country  home  of  England's  Prime 
Ministers,  that  "In  this  room  the  war  was 


Avon."  The  New  York  Evening  Post  finds 
a  man  to  say  in  ^■erse  what  Orpen  says 
in  prose: 

WHERE  THE  WAR  WAS  WON 

By  Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong 

Not  in  the  cold  and  silence  of  the  wasted  fields 
Skirting  the  shallows  of  the  Oise  and  Aisne — 

Not  on  the  endless  stinging  sands  of  Palestine, 
Where   wind   ani    earth    throw    back    the   sun 
again — 

Not  in  the  slough  of  mud,  the  feverish  filth  and 
slime 

About  the  docks  of  sprawling  Salonique, 
Or  where  the  Macedonian  terraces  of  stone 

Rise  tier  on  tier,  mo  otonously  bleak — 

Not  on  the  immarked  surges  over  Jutland  Bank, 
Where  evening  mists  drew  down  a  \n\  of  deat  li — 

Not  where  the  sails  of   old  flat-bottomed  Tigris 
scows 
Stir  with  the  tired  night's  first  fetid  breath— 

Not  in  the  passion  of  assaiilt — the  blinding  glare — 
The  crash — the  silence — not  in  the  noisy  wards — 

Not  here  and  there  in  quiet  corners  of  the  land 
Whence  came  the  men  who  drew  their  fathers' 
swords — 

But  here,  gentlemen  of  the  press,  with  easy  chairs 
Ma;  king  the  line,  with  smoke  from  good  cigars 

Drifting  above  the  carnage  of  a  long  dispute. 
Here  surged  the  fight  that  won  the  war  of  wars. 

"  Here,  from  tliis  very  chair  (was  it  not  here  I  sat?) 
Was  launched  the  blow  that  knocked  the  Germans 
fiat." 


Some  lines  in  The  Xation  and  Athcnceum 
(London)  seem  to  call  for  an  accompanying 
melody.     Perhaps  .<ome  one  will  try  if' 

A   SONG 

By  Margaret  Sackville 

Shall  you  return  again? 

Yes,  some  time. 
In  hawthorn,  summer  rain. 

Or  a  new  rime; 
Roofs  green  with  weather-stain. 

And  bells  a-chime: 
A  latticed  window-pane. 

Where  roses  climb. 

How  shall  we  know  it's  you? 

By  tliis  and  tliis; 
White  sand,  the  gentian's  blue,    . 

A  song,  a  kiss. 
One  ever  born  anew. 

How  many  you  miss. 
Who  lives  the  whole  year  through 

In  all  that  is! 

This  Irish  poet  has  in  the  London 
Mercury  a  vivid  vision  of  first  things: 

FIRST  SUNSET  AND  STAR -RISE 

By  Alfred  Perceval  Gr.\.ves 

When  Adam's  eyes,  cliildwise 
Through  the  leaves  of  Paradise 
First  saw  the  sun  sink 
In  glory  over  earth's  brink. 
Mute  amaze  awed  his  gaze; 
But  as  anon  he  walked  the  dew. 
More  solemn  still  his  wonder  grew. 
When  Xight  in  hers  his  hand  drew 
And,  leaning  over  Heaven's  black  bars. 
Looked  at  him  with  all  her  stars. 
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Berkey&Gay 
Furniture 


Arm  Chair— Open 
shaped  Curly  Birch 
bark.  Extremely  deco- 
rative, yet  in  quiet 
good  taste. 


This  Charming  Breakfast  Room  Suite 
Specially  Priced  During  May 


As  a  specihc  demonstration  of  Berkey  & 
Gay  quality  and  value,  we  offer  through  our 
established  representatives  this  quaint  and 
delightful  Breakfast  Room  Suite  at  a  special 
price  during  May.  We  urge  every  lover 
of  good  furniture  to  see  it. 

—  Berkey  dff  Gay  Furniture  Conijuu-.y 

For  the  Small  House,  Apartment,  Summer  Home 
or  Porch  Dining  Room 

This  exclusive  Berkey  &  Gay  design  has  an  instai.t 
appeal,  both  for  its  colorful  cheer  and  the  fact  that  it 
is  so  well  suited  to  homes  where  space  is  limited.  In  the 
apartment,  summer  cottage  or  outdoor  dining  porch,  the 
waxen  glow  of  the  beautiful  Birch,  enriched  with  dull 
blue  and  paneled  decorations,  radiates  hospitality. 

In  Birch  and  Curly  Birch 


China  Closet  — 

Delightiul  in  propor- 
tion and  color.  Hinged 
shelf  forextra  serving. 


The  Dining  Table  seats  four, 
or  with  drop  ends  raised 
accommodates  six.  Occupies 
small  space. 

The  China  Cabinet,  with  its 
glass  cabinet  and  decorated 
fretwork,  gives  a  unique  effect. 
A  hinged  shelf  gives  extra  serv- 
ing space. 


Either  or  both  Sideboard  and 
Serving  Table  may  be  used. 
Decorated  panels  add  a  touch  of 
tlie  fanciful. 

The  Chairs  are  upholstered 
in  bright  cretonne. 

At  the  special  price  at  which 
this  Suite  is  offered  it  is  a  value 
imi>ossible  to  duplicate. 


Sideboard  — Curly 
Birch.  Deep  drawer 
with  pointed  and  deco- 
rated panel. 

Chairs  Pi  cture  the 
cheerful  effect  of  these 
pieces  grouped  about 
the  table. 


Dining  Table— A  practical 
solution  where  space  forbids  a 
large  table.  May  be  set  out  of 
the  way  when  not  in  use. 


A  brochure,  illustrating  and  describing  this  Break- 
fast Room  Suite  and  other  Berkey  &  Gay  Furniture, 
together  with  name  of  nearest  dealer,  sent  on  request. 

Berkey  &  Gay  Furniture  Company 

486  Monroe  Avenue  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


oAsk  to  Be   Shown   This   Breakfast  Room  Suite 
At  Your  Leading  Furniture  Store 


Serving  Table  — 

May  be  used  as  a  small 
sideboard. 


MAKING  THE  IMMIGRANT  UNWELCOME 


FOUR-FIFTHS  OF  ALL  IMIMIGRAXTS  -Rho  come  to 
America  pass  through  a  small,  overcrowded  island  that 
lies  in  the  shadow  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York 
Harbor.  Commissioner  Frederick  Wallis,  in  charge  of  the 
island,  has  recently,  both  in  talks  before  various  organiza- 
tions thi'oughout  the  East  and 
through  newspaper  interviews, 
called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  America  is  to  some  ex- 
tent poisoning  its  stream  of 
incoming  citizens  thi'ough  the 
"deplorable conditions"  which 
are  to  be  found  there.  Wel- 
fare-workers from  various  or- 
ganizations have  amplified 
the  Commissioner's  charges 
of  "filth,  inefficiency,  and  red 
tape."  All  this  difficulty  and 
misery  are  made  hai'der  to 
bear,  says  the  Commissioner, 
"because  we  have  managed  to 
pass  laws  bearing  no  relation- 
ship to  our  needs,  such  as  the 
literacy  test,  and  then,  to  make 
matters  still  worse,  their  appli- 
cation is  made  as  inhumane  and 
cruel  as  it  is  possible  to  im- 
agine." The  "indigestion" 
from  which  America  has  been 
suffering  because  of  "unas- 
sorted and  unassinulated  im- 
migration" will  not  be  cured, 
we  are  told,  until  we  cease  to 
regard  immigration  as  a  mass 
and  look  upon  it  "as  a  mil- 
lion indi^nduals  each  of  whom 
is  a  human  being  vnth.  the 
right  to  human  treatment  and 
sjTnpathetic  understanding. 
Our  present  immigration  system  is  simply  criminal." 

In  a  report  widely  circulated  by  the  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association.  E.  M.  Thierry  amplifies  the  Commissioner's  charges 
to  this  effect: 

Go  do^-n  to  Ellis  Island  I     You  wiU  find: 

Immigrants  herded  Uke  cattle  in  the  rQ-ventilated,  fetid 
detention-room . 

No  separate  quarters  pro"\'ided  for  mothers  with  babes  in  arms. 

Vermin  on  the  walls  and  floors  of  detention-room  and  in 
dormitories. 

Immigrants  forced  to  sleep  indiscriminately  two  in  a  bed  or 
on  the  floors. 

Only  1.100  beds,  tho  the  overnight  population  averages  from 
2,000  to  3,000  and  often  is  as  high  as  4,500. 

No  mattresses  for  beds — only  blankets  spread  over  strips  of 
steel;   bunks  built  in  tiers,  three  high. 

Only  six  bath-tubs  for  use  of  aU  the  women  and  smaU  children. 

No  bath-tubs  for  men;  thousands  forced  to  use  sixteen 
shower-baths. 

Lavatories  so  inadequate  that  they  are  a  menace  to  health. 

IMany  wash-basins  on  upper  floors  •without  a  water-supply. 

Only  two  pumps,  \\-ith  low  water-pressure,  inadequate  against 
flire. 

Many  immigrants  forced  to  wait  weeks  because  affida^-its 
and  even  money  sent  by  relatives  had  been  lost. 

There  are  only  forty  medical  inspectors  on  Ellis  Island,  ac- 
cording to  an  interview  given  by  Dr.   Copeland,  New  York 


Courtesy  vf  the  New  Y.-rk  '"  World. 


"WE    NEGLECT    THE    IMMIGRANT    AT    OUR    PERIL." 

If  we  are  going  to  admit  strangers  from  overseas,  argues  F.  A.  WatUs, 

New  York's  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  we  should  see  to  it  that 

they  do  not  menace  our  health,  morals,  and  prosperity. 


Commissioner  of  Health,  who  declares  that  conditions  there  are 
"a  menace  to  the  country."     He  goes  on: 

"The  greatest  number  of  immigrants  that  any  one  inspector 
ought  to  examine  in  one  day  is  twenty.  If  he  is  forced  to  examine 
more,  it  means  a  grave  injustice  to  the  immigrant,  public  health, 

and  the  Government  itself. 
Yet  these  forty  inspectors  are 
called  upon  to  examine  4,000 
immigrants  a  day,  or  100  immi- 
grants each. 

' '  Some  time  ago,  when  I  ad- 
drest  about  3,000  immigrants 
on  the  island,  I  saw  filthy 
blankets  in  the  corner,  pUed 
almost  to  the  ceiling.  I  asked 
what  they  were  for,  and  Com- 
missioner WaUis  told  me  that 
1,000  immigrants  had  slept  on 
those  blankets  on  the  floor  the 
night  before. 

' ' '  They  had  to  sleep  so  be- 
cause of  inadequate  bed  facil- 
ities and  because  of  the  vermin 
everAT\here,'  he  told  me. 

"In  addition  to  local  blame, 
the  responsibditj-  rests  upon 
the  shoulders  of  officials  at 
Washington. 

"Only  last  week  on  one  day 
there  were  15.000  immigrants 
waiting  on  ships  in  New  York 
Harbor  to  be  received  into 
this  country." 

Commissioner  WalUs.  speak- 
ing before  an  audience  of  Roch- 
ester men  interested  in  the 
Americanization  movement, 
said  that  some  reforms  are 
physically  impossible,  for  the 
island  is  too  small.  Red  tape 
and  the  lack  of  necessary  funds 
by  Congress  have  made  him 
practically  helpless,  he  said. 
A  side-light  on  his  character 
and  general  attitude  toward  his  work  is  furnished  by  an  incident 
related  by  one  of  his  friends.  Late  one  night,  in  accordance 
with  his  policy  of  appearing  unexpectedly  and  getting  his  in- 
formation about  the  working  of  the  various  departments  at 
first  hand,  he  \asited  the  dormitories.  He  found  that  nearly  a 
thousand  of  the  immigrants,  including  women  and  children, 
had  not  so  much  as  a  blanket  to  keep  away  the  cold.  At  the 
same  time  he  learned  there  were  some  thousands  of  'surplus 
Army  blankets  stored  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  across  the  harbor, 
at  Governors  Island.  In  order  to  get  those  blankets  from 
Governors  Island  to  Ellis  Island,  the  Commissioner  made  a 
special  trip  to  Washington  the  next  morning,  spent  some  time 
in  earnest  argument  with  Secretary  of  War  Baker,  and  finally 
succeeded  so  well  in  unraveling  go"\ernmental  red  tape  that 
before  sunset  of  that  day  the  War  Department's  surplus  blankets 
were  in  a  position  to  make  life  a  Uttle  more  endurable  for  some 
hundreds  of  future  Americans. 

Once  we  have  cleaned  up  the  channel  by  which  immigration 
reaches  this  countrj-,  the  Commissioner  argues  that  we  should 
take  up  the  literacy  test.     He  is  quoted  by  the  New  York  World: 

"What  we  need  in  America  are  men  and  women  strong  in 
body  and  sound  in  mind;  people  who  will  come  here  to  do  the 
work  which  has  to  be  done  and  which  nobody  else  can  do.  These 
particular  characteristics  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  person's 
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lutoly  disastrous.  The  only  plcctricity 
was  a  trolley-wire  passing  the  door,  aud, 
using  a  pail  of  water  as  a  rheostat.  C 
Francis  made  his  connections.  Invited  in 
were  his  father  and  mother,  the  editor  of 
the  local  paper,  and  a  few  others. 

Xot  a  word  had  the  young  man  said  of 
what  they  were  to  see.  To  them  it  was 
just  another  of  Francis's  time-killers.  The 
room  was  darkened:  there  wen»  a  sputter- 
ing, a  grinding,  and  a  groaning  of  moving 
machinery,  and  out  on  the  wall  before  the 
astonished  eyes  of  the  good  citizens  stept 
a  young  and  more  or  less  beautiful  girl. 
They  gasped — there  was  some  trick  to  it, 
because  there  wasn't  any  trajvdoor  iu  the 
wall.  People  was  getting  so  slick  with 
them  shadowgraphs,  anyway!  Just  the 
other  night  there  had  been  a  fellow  down 
to  the  Opry-ho\ise  w  ho  could  wrap  a  hand- 
kerchief around  his  hands  and  make  pic- 
tures of  almost  any  animal,  especially  a 
rabbit.  And  he  could  make  them  move! 
Especially  the  ears. 

They  looked  at  C.  Francis,  but  his 
handkerchief  was  in  his  pocket.  Nor  did  he 
have  his  sleeves  rolled  up.  He  was  not  the 
most  important  part  of  the  show,  says  Mr. 
Croy.  and  soon — 

They  no  longer  turned  to  watch  C. 
Francis,  for  the  girl  was  trying  to  imitate  a 
butterfly.  In  her  hand  she  held  sticks  and 
to  these  were  fastened  the  draperies  of  her 
gown.  Higher  and  higher  she  began  to  lift 
her  skirts,  while  around  she  flapped  her 
sticks  in  imitation  of  a  butterfly  that 
suddenly  feels  itself  called  on  to  dance. 
Higher  and  higher  the  skirts  went  as  the 
contortions  of  the  lepidopteral  creature 
grew  more  perfervid. 

The  men  lost  all  interest  in  C.  Francis, 
while  the  good  women  turned  to  look  at 
each  other.  What  had  C.  Francis  been 
doing  all  this  time  in  the  wicked  city  of 
Washington?  That  came  from  letting 
boys  get  away  from  home.  But  the  men 
did  not  care.  C.  Francis  could  go  to 
where  Talmage  said — they  wanted  to  see 
the  rest  of  that  dance. 

The  skirts  went  higher — 

And  then  two  or  three  of  the  good 
women,  nudging  each  other  significantly, 
got  up  and  marched  out — thus  leaAing  the 
fii'st  motion-picture  show  in  the  history  of 
the  world.    The  date  was  June  6,  1894. 

Pictures  had  been  projected  on  a  wall 
before  from  lantern-slides,  but  never  from 
a  strip  of  intermittently  moving  film.  The 
machine  which  projected  the  picture  is  on 
exhibition  at  the  National  Museum  in 
Washington.  It  is  the  forerunner  of  all 
present-day  projectors. 

Nobody  paid  much  attention  to  the 
show.  It  was  just  another  of  them  illusion 
tricks.  But  it  was  sure  wonderful  ridin' 
all  that  720  miles.  That  boy  would  amount 
to  something  some  day.  It  must  'a'  took  a 
lot  of  grit,  especially  along  in  the  evenin'. 

The  first  time  admission  was  charged 
was  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  1895.  The  show 
was  a  failure.  People  could  not  believe  that 
you  could  show  pictures  of  people  moving 
about,  and  would  not  surrender  their 
money  on  any  more  of  them  catchpennies. 
The  term  motion-picture  had  not  been 
invented.  There  was  nothing  to  describe 
what  was  to  be  seen.  The  project  was 
abandoned  and  the  young  inventor  came 
home  pretty  dowTi  in  the  mouth.  Later 
he  sold  his  interest  in  the  invention  for 
$2,500.  That  is  all  he  got  for  the  .second 
most  wonderful  invention  in  the  world. 
The  first  was  printing.  The  total  sum  he  got 
wouldn't  pay  Babe  Twoknees's  salary  for 
a  month.     And,  again,  thus  life  runs  away. 


Suppose  Tbu  Lost 
Your  Memory 

The  past  a  blank— nothing  but  future  to  contem- 
plate-noexperience,  because  all  that  is  blotted  out. 

Suppose  your  business  should  lose  its  memory. 
Like  you,  it  would  have  to  start  over  again  or 
give  up. 

Records  are  the  memory  of  a  business,  and 
those  who  are  intrusted  with  records  bear  a  heavy 
responsibility.  If  records  are  burned,  some  one 
is  to  blame. 

Would  it  be  you?  Then  the  responsibility  is 
yours  now  — before  the  fire.  Your  responsibility 
begins  l^efore  the  fire. 

Allsteel  Safes  will  protect  your  valuable  papers. 
They  have  passed  all  the  rigid  tests  of  the  Under- 
writers' Laboratories,  which  are  more  severe 
than  an  ordinary  fire. 

The  interiors  can  be  made  up  of  sections  suit- 
able to  the  needs  of  any  business  or  department. 
It  is  the  duty  of  any  executive  or  department 
head  to  investigate  his  filing  systems  and  see 
what  papers  are  not  protected  from  fire. 

The  Allsteel  line  also  includes  Vertical  Filing 
Cabinets,  Counter  Height  Files,  Desks  and 
Shelving.  Send  for  Catalog  illustrating  and  de- 
scribing the  various  units. 

The  General  Fireproofing  Company 

2106  Herringbone  Ave.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Branchti:         New  York           Chicago             Boston  San  Francisco 

Philadelphia          Seattle          Washington,  D.  C.  Atlanta 

Also    Makers   of    Herringbone    Rigid    Metal    Lath     and  Other     Firc(.roof 

Building  Materials 

Safes 
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NOMADS   OF  THE   AUTOMOBILE 


TO  be  "as  happy  as  a  tramp"  has 
always  signified  a  care-free  existence 
that  comes  from  companionship  wth  the 
great  outdoors  and  from  wandering  dream- 
ily along  the  open  road  wherever  fancy 
leads.  Most  people  never  had  half  a 
chance  to  experience  It.  They  did  not 
know  the  joy  of  the  traveler  who  lingers 
on  his  path  and  pitches  his  tent  by  night 
on  any  spot  that  suits  his  fancy.     Now, 

however,    we     are 

told,  one  need  not 
envy  the  ragged 
vagrant  or  the 
swarthj^  people 
whose  home  is  a 
moving  caravan. 
Every  one  who 
possesses  a  motor 
can  have  a  moving 
caravan  of  his  own 
and  for  as  long  as 
he  likes  be  a  mod- 
ern, care-free  gip- 
s.y.  How  it  can  be 
done  is  described 
in  detail  by  Elon 
Jessup  in  "The 
ISIotor  -  Camping 
Book"  (G.P.Put- 
nam's Sons).  For 
many  years  Mr. 
Jessup  answered 
the  call  of  the  open 
road.  At  first  it 
was  simply  touring 
on  something  hke 
a  railroad  sched- 
ule, in  which  the 
desire  to  see  the 
scenery  was  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  effort  to  make  hotel 
connections  before  night  came  down  on  a 
lonely  road.  Hotels  may  be  located  on  the 
open  road,  but  they  are  not  a  part  of  it, 
says  the  writer,  and  should  be  left  severely 
alone.  This  is  what  the  gipsying  motorist 
does: 

You  take  along  your  own  hotel  and  set 
it  up  by  the  roadside  wherever  night  over- 
takes you.  It  is  the  real  gipsy  way.  The 
motor-car  has  become  a  gasoline  caravan. 
Time  and  space  are  at  j^our  beck  and  call, 
your  freedom  is  complete,  and  the  expense 
need  hardly  be  more  than  living  at  home. 

In  this  motor-camping  we  are  going  the 
gipsies  one  better.  The  mileage  that  can 
be  covered  and  the  nooks  and  corners  of 
the  earth  one  can  explore  are  practically 
unlimited.  A  cross-continent  tour  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  has  become  an  every- 
day occurrence.  What  matters  it  if  night 
finds  one  in  the  center  of  an  expansive 
desert  many  miles  from  the  nearest  hotel? 
In  five  minutes  you  set  up  a  hotel  of  canvas 
that   is    much   more    satisfying  than   any 


builded  of  brick  and  stone.  You  discover 
wonderful  byways  which  he  who  travels 
by  rail  will  never  know  and  over  which  the 
motorist  who  depends  upon  hotels  dares 
not  venture. 

The  motor-camping  method  of  touring  is 
both  the  newest  and  oldest  method  in  the 
world.  Altho  one  may  wonder  at  its 
enormous  growth  during  the  past  few  years, 
this  growth  is  not  surprizing  for  the  reason 
that  the  idea  is  based  upon  one  of  the  most 
fundamental   instincts   in   the   world — the 


From  '■  Mot-jr  Camping"  (Putnam's). 


MOTOR  GIPSIES  INVITED 


All  through  the  West,  many  cities  maintain  camping-grounds  for  the  special  convenience  of  motor 
tourists.       The  Denver  motor  camping  park  is  shown  above. 


gipsy  call  to  the  open  road  and  the  gipsy 
way  of  going.  As  part  of  this  might  be 
included  the  wish  to  get  the  greatest 
amount  of  fun  for  the  smallest  expenditure 
of  money. 

Some  motor  tourists  who  continue  to 
depend  solely  upon  hotels  because  they  are 
perfectly  able  to  pay  the  prices  regard 
motor-eamping  simply  as  a  means  of  saving 
money.  This  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
Any  one  noticing  the  numerous  tent-  and 
bed-laden  cars  along  the  open  road  will  find 
that  a  considerable  proportion  of  these  are 
machines  of  expensive  manufacture — ^for 
example,  Packards  and  Pierce-Arrows.  It 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  their  owners 
are  men  of  some  means.  These  people 
realize  that  to  camp  beside  a  trickling 
trout  stream,  smoke  their  pipes  of  peace 
before  a  glowing  fire,  and  then  roll  in  for 
the  night  to  the  music  of  the  stream  and 
woods  is  a  privilege  of  no  small  importance. 

In  regard  to  expense,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  any  one  who  can  afford  a  ear  and  a 
vacation  can  likewise  afford  a  motor- 
camping  trip.  With  these  two  requisites 
at  your  disposal,  a  trip  of  this  sort  is  the 


most  economical  way  in  which  one  can  go. 
There  is  no  other  method  of  travel  whereby 
one  can  cover  great  distances  and  see  such 
variety  of  country  in  a  short  time  for  so 
small  a  money  outlay.  Of  course,  there  is 
the  initial  outlay  for  the  camping  outfit, 
but  this  soon  pays  for  itself  and  is  good  for 
several  years.  If  the  car  is  in  top-notch 
shape  before  starting,  the  only  other 
necessary  expenses  are  gasoHne,  oil,  and  the 
food  you  eat. 

Indeed,  motor-camping  is  the  onlj'  way  in 

which  many  peo- 
ple can  afford  to 
travel  at  all.  Oth- 
erwise, they  would 
be  forced  to  stay 
at  home.  I  have 
seen  many  in- 
stances of  this.  For 
example,  I  recall 
meeting  in  Banff, 
Canada,  a  farmer 
with  his  wife  and 
five  children  who 
were  enjojdng  the 
marvels  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Rockies. 
Their  car  was  a 
trifle  rickety  in 
spots,  but  it  had 
brought  them  safe- 
ly all  the  way  across 
the  broad  Cana- 
dian prairies.  They 
had  camped  out 
every  night  and 
would  continue  to 
do  so  until  their 
return.  This  farm- 
er explained  to 
me: 

"I've  been  want- 
ing to  bring  my 
famil}^  out  and 
show  them  this 
country'  for  years, 
but  I  couldn't 
stand  the  expense 
until  I  got  the 
flivver.  Going  this  way  doesn't  cost  much 
more  than  li\-ing  at  home." 

This  farmer's  case  was  fairly  typical. 
There  Avere  fully  twenty-five  more  of  his 
sort  in  the  motor-camping  grounds  at 
Banff  who  might  have  made  the  same  reply. 
And  camped  beside  him  in  a  tent  attjiched 
to  the  side  of  a  high-powered,  costly  car 
Avas  an  American  who  I  later  learned  was 
rated  at  quite  a  few  hundred  thousands  of 
dollars  in  the  banking  circles  of  his  home 
State.  This  man- was  equally  as  typical  of 
motor-camping. 

The  equipment  of  the  gasoline  caravan  is 
a  real  but  Yery  definite  problem.  If  pos- 
sible it  should  be  completelj^  soh-ed  before 
the  start  of  the  trip,  else  troubles  will 
accumulate  along  the  way.  The  need  for 
articles  overlooked,  the  bother  of  unneces- 
sary things  thrown  in  at  the  last  moment, 
clumsy  packing,  unequal  distribution  of 
weight:  these  and  a  dozen  other  petty 
annoyances  cropping  up  continually  will 
greatly  detract  from  the  trip.     One  goes 
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Soniehodys 
Mistokcn 


WHEN  a  Chevrolet  runs  the  roads 
with  oil  suited  to  a  Stearns-Knight 
car — so?>iebod\  s  inistaken!  And  the  mistake 
may  bring  a  tidy  repair  bill  later  on. 

■  When  a  Stutz  starts  to  climb  a  hill  on  an 
oil  correct  for  a  Chandler — somebody  s  viis- 
iakenl  The  Stutz  driver  may  be  surprised  to 
see  another  Stutz  of  the  same  model  passing 
him  easily.  If  the  oil  could  speak  it  would 
tell  him  some  startling  facts. 

When  a  lord  spins  along  on  an  oil  which 
would  give  correct  results  in  an  Oakland — 
somebody  s  vi'ntaken!  The  Ford  owner  will 
not  have  to  wait  indefinitely  to  get  his  proof. 
The  answer  is  likely  to  come  in  the  form  of 
unnecessary  carbon,  transmission  troubles, 
fouled  spark  plugs  and  overheating. 

When  Packard,  Studebaker  and  Maxwell 

owners  are  given  oil  from  the  same  barrel — 

somebody  s    mistaken!  —  perhaps    all   three    of 

them. 

*         *         * 

No  matter  how  many  oils  "work  all  right" 
in  your  car,  there  can  be  only  one  oil  whose 
body  and  quality  enables  it  to  bring  you  all 
the  benefits  of  scientific  lubrication. 

Have  you  found  that  oil  ^. 

Can  you  say  that  you  have — and  be 
certain  ? 

The  Chart  at  the  right  was  originally  pre- 
pared to  put  scientific  certainty  into  automo- 
bile lubrication.    This  is  exactly  what  it  does. 

In  body,  the  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils 
specified  for  your  car  is  scientifically  correct. 
To  the  motorist  who  uses  an  oil  of  different 
body  we  can  only  say  —  somebody's  mistaken! 

Only  one  oil  is  best  for  your  car.  The 
Chart  at  the  right  will  tell  you  what  oil  that 
is.  If  your  car  or  motor  truck  is  not  listed 
in  the  partial  Chart  shown  here,  send  for  our 
booklet  which  contains  the  complete  Chart. 


»*»,  ^<»?^ 
^^*^> 


Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 


Domestic  Branches 

New  York  (Main  Office) 
Philadelphia       Detroit 


Minneapolis 

Boston 

Chicago 


Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Pittsburgh 

Indianapolis 


Des  Moines 


Chart  of  Recommendarions 

for  AUTOMOBILES 

(Abbreviated  Edition) 

eat'-"  '^ 

Mobiloils 

>y  j^nuli  fur  each  type  of  motor 

How  to  Read  the  Chart 

T'^IIF.   Correct   Grades  of   Gargoyle.  Mobiloils   ft»r 

X  engine  lubrication  arc  specified  in  the  Chart  below. 

A  means  (Jargoylc  Mobiloil  "A'* 

B  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B'* 

E  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  *'K" 

Arc  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 

These  reconimcndations  cover  all  models  of  both 

passenger  and  coinmerciai  vehicles  unless  otherwise 

specified. 

Where  different  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  arc 
recommended  for  summer  and  winter  use,  the  winter 
recommendation  should  be  followed  during  the  entire 
period  when  freezing  lemperatures  may  be  experienced. 
This  Chart  is  compiled  by  the  Vacuum  Oil  Com- 
pany's Board  of  Automotive  Engineers,  and  constitutes 
a  scientific  guide  to  Correct  Automobile  Lubrication. 

If  your  car  is  not  listed  in  this  partial  chart  consult 
the  Chart  of  Recommendations  at  your  dealer's,  or 
send  for  booklet,  "Correct  Lubrication,"  which  hsls 
the  Correct  Grades  for  all  cats. 


NAMES  OF 

AUTOMOUILFS  AND 

MOTOR  I KUCKS 


.\\\tt 


.(diihc 

Ciialmen  (6-48) 

■■        (6-10) 

All  Other  Model*.. 


indlcr 


»_  tiovrolci  (K  cylinder) 

(KA)    

((■Bit  I  Ton) 

Another  Modeli,. 

rWeUnd 

t.mmi.Kh;.m        

[iiri  \ltL  3';Ton) 

■     AlKltliff  M<)deU. . , . . . . 

Drnly  iM.kIcHIj 

AllOihcr  Model! 

DamondT  (IWTon) 

"  (Mod.  U2Tonfc 
K  JM  Ton)  . . . 

"  (STon)...    

■'  All  Other  Modeli. 

n  kIec  Brotheii 

I).,r 
t.lu 


t  (4  cylinder). 
(6  cylinder). 


hfdeial  (Model  S-X) 

"      (Specul)     

"      All  Other  Modcli  . 


M.ii 


ur  Wheel  Drive 

.  ...klin 

.i.int  (Uiing  Gatoline) /. 

{U»inE-  kefo»enc) 

.r.tnt  id  cylinder) 

(Com.)  (Model  12) 

(    "     }  All  Other  Mod<l> 


s  (6  cylimler)   

{12  cylinder) .    

Hiilmes .,....,.. 

lliid«on  Super  Sii         

■       AIIOth<rModeli.... 

Itiipmobile 

I   H  C.  (2  cylinder) 

liiieinationji 

|..rdjn    

king  (3  cylinder) 

y.s'.sey  Kar  (Model  48) 

■'      "    (12  cylinder) 

"      "    All  Other  Model*  . 

liberty, 

l-ocomobile 

M..rmon 

M.iiwell 

Mef 


M.uhell  (6  cylinder) 

'•       (8  cylinder) 

Moline-Knicni  

Nash  (Quad  I 

"     (Model671) 

•'     All  Other  Model! 

>.alional  (6  cylinder)  ' 

"        (12cylindct) 

Vclwn -. 

Oakland  («  cylinder)    

All  Oiher  MbdeU  . . . . 

OiJimobilc  (4  cylinder)    

(6  cylinder) 

(8  cylinder) 

Oneida  (S  Ton) 

"       AU  Other  Modelt 

Overland 

(■..rkard... / 

Paige  <:6  cylinder) 

'      (Cont.  Eng) 

■■     All  0:her  Model.  ..... 

f'irker. .    , .    

I'eerle**  (8  cylinder) 

"       Another  Model*.... 

Pierce  Arrow .   . . 

"      "  (Com.)  (S  Ton) 

"      "  (    "    )AUOiherMod 

Premier 

R  fcVKnight 

Reo. 

Republic 

"   (KTon) 

••  (iTon) 

••  (IKTon) 

"   (Com)  All Oihei Model! 

Riker  

Roamer  (Model  R  A) 

All  Other  Model* 

RoekFalli 

*;.-i.on 

ScrippvBooth  (4  cylinder)   . . . 

(6  at  8  cylinder) 

Standard  Com').  (Detroit;.  .  .  . 

Stearns-Kijight 

Stephen! 

Sterling  (Milwaukee) . 

Studelnlger. ., 


Templar 

Velie(Mo«J4).. 

"    (6  cylinder) 

•'    (Con).)  (>i  Ton) 

"    (    "   )AU  Other  Model* 

Wc»tco« 

White  (16  valve) 

"      (3  Ton) 

"     All  Other  ModeU 

Wi!Iy».Knighl , 

WillyiSix....- , 

Wil*on 

Wiotoo. ., ,■» 


A 

Arc 
A 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc  lArc  Arc 


Arc. 
A* 


A  i  a' 
A  'Arc 
Are  !Atc 


Arc  lArc 
Arc  jArc 
A   Arc 


Ajc, 


Arc.  Ace.- 
...4 


Arc.  Aa.  ■ 

r  _  r^ 


Ace. 

Arc. 
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MON 

and  CA^ascTS, 


This  is  the  title  of  a 
most  interesting  and 
fascinating  booklet 
which  will  be  sent  free 
to  you  upon»request. 
Address  us,  please,  at 

42  Greenpoint  Ave. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Unsanding 
the  gears 

Anything  in  business 
that  doesn't  work  well 
is  sand  in  the  gears. 

Pay  a  little  more  for 
your  pencils.  It  makes 
them  cheaper  in  the 
end.  And  it  cheapens 
the  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness. For  ^00  J  pencils 
conserve  pencils  and 
time  and  effort  and 
patience  and  good 
spirits.  Aren't  these 
worth  something? 

For  this  purpose  we  make 
Mongols  No.  482.  For 
this  purpose  stationers  all 
over,  sell  them.  For  this 
reason  Mongols  No.  482 
are  the  biggest  selling  pen- 
cils in  the  world. 

EBERHARD  FABER 

The  Oldest  Pencil  Factory  in  America 

NEW  YORK 


MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 

Continued 


camping  to  have  fun,  not  to  be  annoyed. 
The  average  motor-camper  is  not  a  back- 
woodsman who,  when  night  overtakes 
him,  sometimes  curls  up  on  the  ground 
under  a  tree  and  rolls  off  to  sleep;  and 
"roughing  it"  is  not  necessary.  The 
motor-camper  can,  by  taking  proper 
thought,  make  himself  as  comfortable  as  he 
would  be  in  his  own  home.  The  writer 
says: 

Outfitting  for  a  motor-camping  trip  is  a 
matter  which  requires  individual  judgment. 
Equipment  which  is  suitable  for  one  car 
may  be  totally  inadequate  for  another.  A 
motor-camping  outfit  should  be  selected 
with  great  care.  A  dozen  and  one  things 
must  be  considered:  the  power  and 
capacity  of  the  car,  its  hill-climbing  capa- 
bilities, suitable  sleeping  arrangements, 
running-board  capacity  for  carrying  duffle; 
wliether  spare  tires  are  carried  on  side  or 
rear,  proper  distribution  of  weight  so  that 
the  strain  on  springs  will  be  equalized: 
these  are  but  a  few  of  the  numerous  items 
to  be  considered. 

Sometimes  this  matter  of  selection  takes 
years  of  actual  experience  before  a  man 
finds  exactly  what  he  needs.  A  short 
tune  ago  I  met  a  motor-camper  who  for 
three  years  had  constantly  been  changing 
various  details  of  his  outfit.  He  assured 
me  that  at  last  he  had  an  outfit  which 
suited  him  perfectly.  As  he  checked  over 
the  list  I  realized  that  there  were  only  a 
few  items  of  which  I,  for  my  part,  fully 
approved.  So  there  you  are.  Motor- 
camping  is  an  individual  problem  that 
nuist  be  solved  by  the  individual.  I  have 
examined  the  outfits  of  a  good  many 
different  motor-campers  on  the  road  and  I 
liave  yet  to  find  two  alike  in  every  respect. 
Tiiis  is  as  it  should  be.  There  is  so  much 
leew  V  and  flexibility  to  this  kind  of  camp- 
ing iliat  most  hard-and-fast  rules  other 
1  liau  a  man  makes  for  himself  are  out  of  the 
question. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain 
fundameiitals  which  all  outfits  should  have 
in  common.  C'hief  among  these  is  com- 
])actness.  This  does  not  mean  that  one 
sacrifices  comfort.  Indeed,  quite  the  con- 
trary. Imagine,  for  example,  three  cooking- 
pots  very  nearly  of  the  same  size.  Why 
liave  them  take  up  the  space  of  three  when 
it  is  just  as  easy  to  get  a  nested  set  in 
which  one  pot  fits  inside  of  the  other? 

I  have  seen  motor-camping  ears  on  the 
road  so  bulging  with  equipment  that  they 
<'l()S(ly  resembled  moving -vans.  Bulk, 
more  than  weight,  has  been  the  main  fault 
in  many  such  instances.  I  have  seen  other 
cars  carrying  fully  as  much  weight  and 
equipment,  but  the  various  articles  have 
been  .selected  wisely  in  respect  to  com- 
pactness and  packing  ability.  As  a  result 
of  such  careful  preparation,  all  the  pas- 
sengers in  a  car  of  this  sort  are  perfectly 
comfortable  an<l  the  appearance  of  the 
outside  of  the  machine,  except  for  a  few 
small,  unobtrusive  bundles,  is  no  different 
than  usual. 

Only  necessities  should  be  included  in 
the  outfit — articles  for  which  there  will  be 
definite  use.  I  mean  this  in  a  relative 
sense.  It  is  easy  enough  to  define  bare 
necessities,  such  as  bed,  blankets,  and 
tooth-brush,  but  presently  you  come  to  a 
border-line  across  which  lies  a  huge  stack 
of  articles  which  would  be  mighty  nice  to 
have  along  but  may  not  be  absolutely  es- 


sential.  Here  is  -svhpre  g:oo(I  judgment 
comes  in.  Remember  the  mileage  you 
will  lug  these  articles  and  the  number  of 
times  they  will  be  packed  and  un])a('ked. 
Tliere  may  be  a  folding  table  or  chair 
which  you  consider  quite  essential  to  oamp 
comfort;  in  which  case  it  is  very  likely 
worth  while  taking  such  an  article,  pro- 
^  iding  the  burden  of  carrying  it  is  not 
too  great. 

When  the  motor-camper  starts  out, 
roads  lie  open  in  all  directions  and  for 
thousands  of  miles.  Tie  may  wander  from 
the  Maine  woods  to  the  Everglades  of 
Florida,  from  Plymouth  Rock  to  'Frisco. 
( "amp  sites  will  not  be  difficult  to  find, 
particularly  in  the  West,  where  many 
cities  afford  the  motor-tourist  camping- 
grounds  in  their  city  parks.  For  the 
camper  who  wants  to  see  the  wonders  of 
natiu-e  and  the  fine  scenery  afforded  by  his 
own  country  there  are  seventeen  National 
Parks  on  the  mainland  of  the  United 
States,  and  about  150  National  Forests. 
And,  says  the  wTiter  in  alluring  fashion: 

Both  the  Park  and  Forest  Service 
stretch  out  a  welcoming  hand  to  the  motor- 
camper.  They  more  than  meet  you  half- 
way. After  all,  they  are  your  parks  and 
your  forests,  and  there  to  be  used  by  j'ou. 
Roads  are  being  steadily  improved,  and 
in  many  instances  stone  fireplaces  and 
other  accommodations  have  been  installed 
in  suitable  camping  sites  for  your  special 
benefit.  The  National  Park  exists  solely 
for  recreation  and  enjoyment ;  the  National 
Forest  is  primarily  a  huge  timber  farm,  but 
a  large  part  of  its  activities  concern 
recreation.  In  both  services  the  officials 
fully  realize  that  the  particular  public 
^\hich  they  are  largely  called  upon  to 
serve  is  the  motor-camper.  They  are 
going  out  of  their  way  to  give  satisfaction. 

The  same  rule  applies  in  many  sections 
where  huge  wild  areas  are  administered 
l)y  the  State,  lu  New  York,  for  example, 
the  State  Conservation  Commission  has 
recently  built  along  the  Adirondack  high- 
ways a  great  many  stone  fireplaces  for  the 
special  use  of  motor-campers. 
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MOTOR  AND  SAVE  DOCTORS'  BILLS— 

Motoring  has  medicine  down  and  out, 
with  no  chance  of  "coming  back"  as 
a  real  curative  agent,  in  many  diseases, 
say  wise  and  bewhiskered  medical  men 
who  have  given  this  subject  careful  study 
since  tlie  automobile  has  gained  its  wide 
vogue  in  our  fair  land.  In  fact,  we 
are  told  that  another  score  of  years  of 
riding  in  motor-cars  will  raise  the  health 
standard  of  the  entire  nation.  Being  a 
hectic  people,  given  to  the  headlong  pur- 
suit of  many  things,  our  several  nervous 
systems  are  under  a  constant  and  terrific 
strain,  and  every  now  and  then  they  give 
way  like  an  overtaxed  tire.  When  this 
happens,  the  specialists  have  found  that 
nothing  equals  auto-riding  for  restoring  the 
shattered  nerve-fibers.  The  fundamental 
principle  behind  motoring  for  health,  it 
seems,  is  that  it  diverts  the  mind  and  also 
gives  a  constant  change  of  air.  "Forget 
it,"  the  nervous  -RTeck  is  told  who  is  worry- 
ing himself  to  death  over  his  troubles. 
Unfortunately  the  human  mind  is  so  con- 


"Thanks,  Wilson  !     It  was  mighty  fine  of  you  folks  to  remember  me." 

Jiememorance  Advertising 


The  steady  pull  of  friendli- 
ness is  ever-present  in  business. 

It  works  quietly,  often  in- 
visibly. But  it  brings  cus- 
tomers back  time  after  time. 
Por  when  they  know  a  man 
and  like  him,  they  trust  him. 

Remembrance  Advertising 
fosters  this  spirit  of  friendli- 
ness. And  does  it  in  the  sim- 
plest, most  natural  way  in  the 
world.  It  asks  of  you  merely 
a  little  more  thoughtfulness  in 
your  relations  with  customers. 
And  a  little  more  tangible  ex- 
pression of  gratitude  toward 
those  whose  patronage  has 
made  you  successful. 

Brown  &  Bigelow,  creators 
of  Remembrance  Advertising, 
can  greatly  assist  you  in  taking 
advantage  of  your  opportuni- 
ties for  greater  friendliness. 
During  twenty-five  successful 


years  we  have  furnished  warm- 
hearted business  men  with 
welcome  messengers  of  ap- 
preciation. And  have  shown 
them  where  and  how  to  use 
them  with  utmost  results. 

The  Mission  Leather  Handi- 
pad  pictured  above  is  an  in- 
teresting example  of  our  handi- 
work. It  is  but  one  of  a  host 
of  useful  articles  we  design 
and  produce  as  proven  means 
of  binding  customers  more 
closely  to  you. 

Write  for  our  helpful  book- 
let, "  Remembrance  Advertis- 
ing." It  is  crowded  with  ac- 
tual incidents  of  the  power  of 
friendliness  in  business,  and 
tested  methods  of  increasing 
it.  It  will,  we  believe,  con- 
tain suggestions  you  can  use. 
It  is  sent  free,  without  obliga- 
tion, to  any  business  executive. 


Calendars  —  Engraved  Holiday  Greetings  —  Mailing  Cards 
Mission  Leather  Specialties  —  Metal  and  Celluloid  Utilities 

Brown  ^  Bigelow  — Saint  Paul  --Minnesota 

Canadian  Plant-Sault  Ste. Marie, Ontario 
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Disinfectant 


k 


gT" 


Kills  cellar  germs 

eliminates  musty  odors 

Dark  cellar  walls,  damp  floors,  and  musty  comers  are  com- 
mon breeding-spots  for  deadly  disease  germs.  Indifference 
to  this  fact  is  a  frequent  cause  of  serious  contagious  sickness. 

See  that  the  cellar  is  sprinkled  thoroughly  with  Lysol 
Disinfectant  mixed  with  water — at  least  once  a  week. 
Lysol  Disinfectant,  having  many  times  the  germ-killing 
strength  of  carbolic  acid,  eliminates  germ  life  and  rids  the 
cellar  of  musty  odors. 

Use  Lysol  Disinfectant  in  solution  according  to  directions. 
A  50c  bottle  makes  5  gallons  of  germ-killing  solution.  A 
25c  bottle  makes  2  gallons. 

Lysol  Disinfectant  is  also  prepared  in  unrefined  form  for 
commercial  use.  Ask  for  Lysol  F.  &  F.  Sold  in  quart, 
gallon,  and  5-gallon  cans. 

Free  samples  of  other  Lysol  products — send  for  them 


Lysol  Shaving  Cream 
in  Tubes 

You'll  like  it  because  it 
makes  an  easy  job  for  the 
razor.  In  addition  it  pro- 
tects the  health  of  the  skin. 
Renders  small  cuts  asep- 
tically  clean.  At  druggists 
everywhere.  ^ 


Send    a   Postcard 
for  Free  Samples 

Try  Lysol  Shaving 
Cream.  You'll  like  it  and 
want  to  use  it  regularly. 
A  sample  of  Lysol  Toilet 
Soap  will  also  be  included. 
Send  name  and  address  on 
a  postcard. 

LEHN  &  FINK,  Inc. 


Lysol  Toilet  Soap 
25c  a  Cake 

A  rich,  delightful  soap 
that  protects  the  health  of 
the  skin.  It  is  delight- 
fully soothing,  healing,  and 
helpful  for  improving  the 
skin  Sold  by  druggists 
everywhere. 


635  Greenwich  Street,  New  York 

Makers  ofPebeco  Tooth  Pattt 

Canadian  Aeents:  Harold  F.  Ritchie  &  Co.,  Limited,  lOMcCaul  St.,  Toronto 
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MOTORING   AND   AVIATION 
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stitulcd  tlial  foryt'tliiiy  coiiu's  hard  unless 
its  operation  can  he  diroi-ted  into  now 
channels.  And  nothing  heats  motoring; 
for  this  purpose,  aeeording  to  H.  A. 
Tarantous,  writing  on  this  subject  in  tlie 
New  York  Ilcruld.     To  quote: 

The  autoniobiU'-nuinnt'acturers  iMvdict 
that  40  per  cent,  of  tlie  cars  will  in  future 
be  sold  for  health  i)uri>oses,  the  other  GO 
per  cent,  for  business  reasons.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  nation  can  save 
money  in  the  end  by  eiiconragintr  an  in- 
vestment in  automobiles  rather  than  spend- 
ing the  same  or  more  money  in  medicine, 
operations,  etc..  which  in  the  end  will  not 
produce  the  most  desirable  results.  We 
are  not  in  position,  of  course,  to  tell  the 
forms  of  diseases  or  ailm(>nls  that  should 
be  treated  by  motoring,  l)ut  most  doctors 
will  agree  that  riding  and  even  driving 
an  automobile  will  do  much  toward  bringing 
certain  patients  back  to  health. 

It  may  be  pretty  hard  for  a  nervous 
patient  to  believe  that  he  can  drive  a  car, 
but  it  has  been  demonstrated  time  and 
again  that  the  very  act  of  driving  so  changes 
the  mental  state  as  to  remove  the  nervous- 
ness. The  patient  must,  however,  drive 
cautiously,  and  he  must  confine  his  driving 
to  the  country  rather  than  the  city.  The 
driver  will  find  that  his  heart-beats,  his 
respiration,  and  his  whole  system  will 
react  to  the  time  of  the  car.  If  the  car 
is  driven  slow^ly  tenseness  of  the  mu.scles 
is  removed;  as  the  speed  increases  there 
is  an  involuntary  acceleration  of  the  heart 
and  the  lungs.  This  is  not  always  so,  but 
it  is,  generally  speaking,  a  characteristic 
of  a  nervous  person  at  the  wheel. 

Certain  nervous  conditions  are  func- 
tional, others  are  organic,  and  both  of 
them  can  be  treated  by  motoring.  In  a 
recent  case  a  woman  was  taking  treatment 
by  a  great  specialist  for  oversecretion  of  the 
thyroid  glands.  The  o\  ersecretion  made 
her  extremeh'  nervous  and  affected  almost 
e%'er\-  organ  of  the  body.  jNIotoring  was 
recommended  as  a  means  of  assisting  the 
scientist  in  curing  the  woman,  and  in  about 
one  year  she  not  only  became  well  and 
required  no  further  treatment,  but  she  be- 
came an  expert  driver  in  the  bargain.  This, 
like  many  cases,  may  turn  out  more  satis- 
factory if  the  doctor  is  ])ermitted  to  watch 
and  treat  his  patient  while  the  motoring 
is  being  used  as  a  means  of  mind-diversion. 

There  is  one  thing  about  motoring  .for 
health  that  must  be  understood,  and  that 
is  that  it  must  be  practised  judiciously. 
One  can  not  expect  to  ride  300  continu- 
ous miles  in  a  hard-riding  car  and  get  out 
thoroughh"  relieved  of  all  his  troubles.  If 
the  car  is  hard-riding  drive  slowly  over  good 
roads.  Speed  is  not  essential.  To  make 
the  best  of  motoring,  one  must  drive  along 
the  good  roads  and  studj'  the  surrounding 
landscape,  the  buildings,  if  there  are  any, 
perhaps  the  car  you  are  riding  in,  other 
cars  on  the  road,  etc.  Merely  sitting  at 
the  wheel  and  making  an  occasional  turn  on 
a  lonely  road  may  make  the  driver  lonely, 
hence  susceptible  of  thinking  of  himself. 

Automobile  mechanism  is. easy  to  learn 
and  understand;  get  into  discussions 
while  in  the  car  abotit  the  operation  of  the 
car,  about  ways  and  means  of  promoting 
safety,  about  all  matters  pertaining  to 
motoring.  Continuous  driving  is  1)ad. 
Drive  tw^enty  miles  or  so  and  then  get  out 
of  the  car  and  walk  around  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes. 


YOl  R   CAR'S  GREATKST  DANGER- 
POINT— THE   BRAKES 

FAULTY  brakes  often  lead  to  the  gi-ave- 
yard.  and  aiitonu)bile  fatalities  due 
to  this  one  defect  are  said  by  statisticians 
to  be  increasing  every  year.  Much  of  the 
trouble  is  due  to  the  carel(>ssness  of 
motorists,  says  a  writer  in  the  Washington 
Post:  for  lo  the  average  motorist  working 
with  the  brak(M)ands  and  the  mechanism 
of  their  adjust nuMit  is  a  dirty  and  dis- 
agreea})le  jol).  Consequently,  he  lets  it 
go,  intending  to  have  a  mechanic  fix  it. 
When  one  considers  the  momentum  at 
which  a  car  moves  forward  and  the  length 
of  time  it  takes  it  to  strop,  it  is  easily  seen, 
he  goes  on,  what  a  horrible  tragedy  may 
occur  some  time  when  he  will  need  every 
ounce  of  his  weight  to  apply  on  the  brake- 
levers.  If  the  brakes  are  not  in  order 
th(>re  is  little  to  be  done  except  to  take  a 
long  chance  that  may  lead  to  disaster. 
In  order  as  far  as  possible  to  avoid  acci- 
dents due  to  faulty  brakes,  the  writer 
gives  these  rules  which  he  saj's  were  pre- 
pared by  a  traffic  expert  of  a  city  close  to 
Washington: 

1.  The  brakes  should  be  tested  each  day. 
Hefore  going  half  a  block  from  the  garage 
make  a  service  test  by  throwing  out  the 
clutch  and  applying  the  brakes.  If  pos- 
sible, select  a  dry  spot  for  making  this 
service  test.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  the  ear  be  taken  farther  if  the 
brakes  are  not  operating  properly.  Drive 
back  to  the  garage  and  see  that  the  faults 
are  corrected  before  driving  out  again. 

2.  Automobile  brakes  have  a  definite 
relation  to  safety.     Important  points  are: 

(a)  See  that  a  good  type  of  brake-Hning 
is  selected. 

(b)  Make  sure  that  the  brake-lining  is 
properly  installed. 

(c)  Keep  the  brakes  in  good  operating 
condition. 

((I)  Make  frequent  tests  for  proper 
brake  adjustment. 

.     (e)  Apply    brakes    properly    when    "on 
the  road." 

3.  There  are  many  types  of  brake- 
linings  on  the  market.  Do  not  use  linings 
that  are  too  soft  or  too  thick;  such  linings 
easily  become  matted  and  necessitate  al- 
most constant  adjustment.  Good  linings 
are  woven  with  plenty  of  asbestos;  some 
also  have  fine  copper  wire  woven  in. 

4.  Only  an  experienced  mechanic  should 
install  brake-linings.  He  should  be  .sure 
the  lining  is  properly  stretched  to  avoid 
wrinkling.  The  rivets  should  be  properly 
countersunk,  otherwise  the  metal  of  the 
ri\'ets  will  scar  the  brake-drum  and  the 
brakes  will  not  hold  properlj\ 

5.  To  keep  the  brakes  in  good  con- 
dition: 

(a)  Once  in  two  months  remove  the 
rear  wheels  and  wash  the  brake-lining  in 
kerosene.  This  removes  all  oil  and  grease, 
which,  if  present,  takes  the  "bite"  out  of 
the  brakes.     Never  oil  brake-lining. 

(h)  Brakes  squeal  when  they  are  gla/>ed 
or  when  improperly  adjusted.  Squealing 
can  often  ])e  stopt  bj'  removing  wheels 
and  roughing  the  bi'ake-lining  with  a  file. 

(c)  If  the  brake-lining  is  worn  down 
to  the  rivets,  .sink  the  rivets  still  farther  or 
have  the  brakes  relined. 

(d)  Wipe  off  and  oil  the  brake  mechan- 
ism every  500  miles,  or  at  least  once  a 
month. 

(e)  Make    a    regular    systematic    brake 


7t  Clamps 
Everywhere 


The 

LAMP 
with  the 
CLAMP 


PAT.  U.  S.  A.,  CANADA 
AND  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 


A4lusto-Tite 

^    ^^    •^AFARUtKWARE  PRODUCT  Jl^^^^ 

Adjusts  to  any  position 

ANEW  wonderful  invention 
— ADJUSTO-LITE,  a  lamp  that 
you  can  attach  anywhere — to  bed,  shaving 
miiTor,  table,  desk  or  chair.  Stands 
perfectly  wherever  an  ordinary  lamp  is 
used.  Throws  the  liglit  exactly  where  you  need 
it  most.  Prevents  eye  strain.  Cuts  lighting  cost. 
Gripping  clamp  is  felt-faced  and  cannot  scratch. 
Compact.  Durable.  Solid  brass.  Guaranteed 
for  five  years. — Price  $5.75. 

Ask    for    Adjusto-Lite  at  the  '  store    where  you 
usually  trade.    If  they  don't  carry  it,  order  direct.  J 

S.  W.  FARBER,  141-151  So.  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Prices  in  II.  S-  A.,  complete  with  S  font  coril,  plug  and  socket. 
Bruik  Brass  finished,  $5.75;  Sltituary  litonze  or  Nickel 
finish,  $6.25.    West  of  Mississippi  prices,  26c  per  lamp  higher. 


Dealers  : 

Wrili-  lis  fur  li:ir- 
liculaiM  I'f  t  li  i  H 
fast  M-IInk'  lamp. 


MARK 


A4}usto-nte 

M    ^L    tt^FARBERWARE  PRODUCT  1^^^ 
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Let  your 
next  tire  be 
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Tr.d»  M«ri<  Re»  CS   P«t  Off. 

Time  to  Re-tire? 
(Buy   Fisk) 


YJ^ASY-RIDING  excess  mileage 
J_2j  under  the  test  of  the  rough- 
est road  conditions  has  made  the 
fame  of  Fisk  Tires.  Users  expect 
more  from  a  Fisk — they  are  not 
disappointed. 


Sold  only  by  dealers 
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inspection  a  habit.  The  loss  of  a  cotter- 
pin  might  lead  to  a  serious  accident. 
When  a  lock  washer  is  removed,  don't 
put  it  back — use  a  new  one. 

6.  More  accidents  result  from  faulty  ad- 
justment or  application  of  brakes  than 
from  any  other  cause. 

7.  All  drivers  should  keep  the  brakes 
adjusted  properly.  Brakes  should  not 
drag;  if  they  do  they  will  heat  up  and  be 
worn  down  unnecessarily.  Brakes  should 
not  be  too  loose;  loose  brakes  do  not  act 
quickly  enough.  Different  adjustments 
are  made  for  different  types  of  brakes: 

(a)  On  the  shaft  brake  there  is  a  nut  on 
the  brake-band  which  can  be  adjusted  to 
make  the  brake  neither  too  tight  not  too 
loose.  Brake-rod  can  be  turned  either  to 
right  or  left  to  make  it  proper  length  for 
official  use  of  brake. 

[h)  On  axle  or  wheel-drum  brake  where 
equalizer  is  used  apply  brake  when  engine 
is  still.  Adjust  equalizer  until  it  is  parallel 
with  axle. 

(c)  On  external  type  of  wheel-drum 
brake  tighten  or  loosen  adjusted  nut  on 
brake-band  and  equalize  length  of  brake- 
rods. 

(d)  On  internal  type  of  wheel-drum 
brake  it  is  necessary  to  remove  rear  wheels. 
Adjust  cam  plates  and  adjusting  nuts,  also 
equalize  length  of  brake-rods. 

8.  After  the  brakes  are  adjusted  so  they 
are  neither  too  tight  nor  too  loose,  they 
should  be  tested  every  1,000  miles,  or  at 
least  once  a  month,  to  make  sure  that  the 
braking  power  is  equally  divided  between 
the  two  rear  wheels.  Many  cars  skid, 
not  only  because  of  slippery  streets,  but 
also  because  of  unequal  division  of  brak- 
ing power.  Jack  up  rear  wheels  and  apply 
brake  far  enough  so  that  it  is  just  possible 
to  turn  one  wheel  by  hand.  Adjust  brake 
on  other  wheel  so  the  same  amount  of 
energy  is  required  to  turn  that  wheel  by 
hand. 

9.  Do  you  apply  your  brakes  properly 
when  "on  the  road"? 

(a)  When  coming  to  a  stop  on  a  straight- 
away, shut  off  the  gasoline  throttle  and 
leave  the  clutch  engaged  until  just  before 
you  come  to  a  stop;  this  method  of  stopping 
is  especially  advisable  in  wet  weather  be- 
cause it  lessens  the  tendency  of  the  car  to 
skid.  It  also  helps  to  distribute  the  brak- 
ing power  equally  and  assists  the  action 
of  the  brakes.  Do  not  shut  off  the 
ignition  imtil  after  you  have  stopt;  it 
may  be  necessary  to  make  a  quick  start. 
Find  out  the  idling  speed  maintained  by 
your  car  when  the  gasoline  throttle  is 
closed,  then  never  (except  in  emergency 
cases)  try  to  use  your  brakes  when  the 
clutch  is  engaged  and  the  car  is  traveling 
slower  than  the  idling  speed. 

(6)  In  going  down  an  ordinary  hill 
leave  the  clutch  engaged  and  close  the 
gasoline  throttle.  This  helps  cool  the 
engine  and  also  makes  it  unnecessary 
to  use  the  brakes.  It  is  sometimes  de- 
sirable to  turn  off  the  ignition  .switch; 
this  further  cools  the  engine  and  adds 
to  the  braking  power. 

(c)  In  going  down  steep  hiUs  or  when 
descending  ordinary  hills  with  a  heavy 
load,  put  the  gears  in  intermediate  or  low 
speed  at  the  top  of  the  hill  and  leave  the 
clutch  engaged.  Shut  off  the  gasoline 
throttle  and,  if  desirable,  turn  off  the 
ignition  switch. 

(d)  In  ordinary  dri\'ing,  do  not  use  the 
brakes    ofteuer    than    necessary,    regulate 


the  speed  of  the  car  as  much  as  possible 
by  use  of  the  throttle.  If  the  car  is 
equipped  with  a  foot  throttle,  use  it  in 
preference  to  the  hand  throttle.  This 
leaves  the  hands  freer  to  operate  the 
gears  and  the  steering  wheel. 

{e)  In  making  an  emergency  stop,  lea\e 
the  clutch  engaged,  apply  the  foot-brake 
and  pull  the  hand-brake,  but  do  not 
"lock  the  wheels."  Keep  tlie  wheels 
rolling;  otherwise  there  is  danger  that  the 
car  might  slide  or  skid. 
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THE  GLITTERING  AUTO  SHOW  AND 
THE  MODEST  BANK- BALANCE 

A  BAXK-ACrOl'XT  of  second-liand 
-*^-  Hivver  dimensions  at  a  high-toned 
auto  show  is  not  calculated  to  till  its  owner 
with  unrestrained  hilarity.  Such  a  situa- 
tion, we  are  told,  can  show  up  more 
painfully  than  almost  anything  else  the 
utter  hopelessness  of  a  small  wad  amid 
surroundings  where  only  great  wealth 
dares  raise  its  voice  above  a  whisper.  Just 
how  one  feels  when  going  through  an  ex- 
perience of  this  kind  is  described  in  The 
Maryland  Motorist  (Baltimore)  bj'  Strick- 
land Gillilan,  the  magazine  writer.  It 
seems  that  Mr.  Gillilan  wished  to  buy  a 
ear,  and  with  this  idea  in  mind  he  took 
his  bank-balance  by  the  hand  and  went 
to  a  recent  auto  show  to  look  around.  He 
apparently  felt  when  he  started  out  that 
this  balance  was  ample  to  meet  all  his 
requirements  in  a  car,  for  he  says  of  it  that 
"it  ran  joyfully  ahead  of  me,  propelled 
by  its  own  power."  Before  the  writing 
man  and  his  bank-account  had  traversed 
the  first  aisle  of  the  show,  however,  the 
bank-account  began  to  droop,  and  we 
read  further: 

The  third  aisle  I  noticed  it  was  hanging 
back,  its  feet  dragging.  The  fourth  aisle 
was  filled  with  limouvsines  and  broughams 
and  victorias  and  cabriolets  and  glittering 
juggernauts  covered  and  tilled  with  doodads 
and  platinum  bumpers  and  georgette 
cigar-lighters  and  jade  headlights — and  I 
had  to  take  my  poor  little  bank-balance 
in  mj'  arms  and  carry  it.  It  had  become 
utterly  exhausted  and  disheartened  at 
the  realization  of  its  own  futility  and 
negligibility. 

I  saw  what  seemed  a  million  cars  that 
are  supposed  to  be  bought  l)y  somebody. 
By  whom?  I  am  a  regular  person,  with 
something  I  call  an  income,  and  with  a 
Scotch  dis- -.sition  to  cling  to  each  portion 
thereof  ur.cil  I  have  to  stuff  my  ears  with 
cotton  to  deaden  the  screaming  of  the 
eagle.  I  am  supposed  to  be  prosperous — 
you'd  think  so  if  you  were  to  see  the 
number  of  letters  that  come  to  my  home 
asking  me  for  largess  and  lagnappe  and 
backshish  for  the  poor  people.  Settle- 
ment-workers never  visit  my  hut  to  meddle 
with  my  personal  affairs  and  ask  my  wife 
how  she  manages  to  keep  our  tattered  brats 
in  school  and  out  of  the  lampwick-factory. 
But  ninety-five  out  of  every  ninety-seven 
cars  I  see  at  shows  I  could  not  afford  to 
buy  and  keep.  Sixty  out  of  every  one- 
hundred  I  could  not  afford  to  accept  as  a 
gift.  Who  buys  'em?  Who  can  afford  to 
pay  for  'em  and  run  'em  and  store  'em  in 
garages  at  40  cents  per  linear  minute  and 
buy  gasoUne  and  gear-grease  and  orris- 
root  and  hair-oil  for  'em?  Who?  I  ask. 
How  do  they  do  it?     Do  they  pay  a  lot 
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SUPRAFRAX 


Where  Other  Fire  Brick 
Simply  Won't  Stand  Up! 

Yes,  that's  exactly  the  place  in  your  plant  for  which  this  super 
refractory  w^as  designed — the  furnace  for  u'hich  you  haven't 
been  able  to  get  a  fire  brick  that  will  deliver  the  goods.  One 
trial  of  Suprafrax — and  you'll  know  your  refractory  troubles 
are  ended. 

After  you  have  used  Suprafrax  for  a  time,  you'll  marvel  at 
finding  such  varied  virtues  in  a  single  brick.  Because  Supra- 
frax not  only  withstands  extremely  high  temperatures,  the 
destructive  action  of  slags  and  molten  metals,  but  also  sustains 
great  weight  under  these  high  heats,  with  unusually  low 
expansion. 

Changes  of  temperature  do  not  worry  Suprafrax;  neither  does 
it  spall  readily.  Its  unusual  refractoriness  is  due  to  an  Alumina 
content  of  more  than  70%.  It  is  available  in  the  forms  of 
standard  brick  shapes  (ready  to  ship)  ;  special  shapes  (to  order)  ; 
and  cement,  (for  patching  jobs).  Send  for  detailed  particulars 
of  this  exceptional  refractory. 

Typical  Users  of  Suprafrax: 

—ELECTRIC  FURNACES:  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 

—BRASS  MELTING  FURNACES:  People's  Gas,  Light  &  Coke  Co. 

—FORGING  FURNACES:   Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

—HEAT  TREATING  FURNACES:  Buick  Motor  Co. 

—OPEN   HEARTH  FURNACES:  Buckeye  Steel  Casting  Co. 

—BOILER  FURNACES:  A.  E.  Staley  Mfg.  Co. 

—HIGH  TEMPERATURE  KILNS:  Champion  Ignition  Co, 

Also  Manufacturers  of  A.utomatic  Stokers 

Branch      Chicago,  1366  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.      Pittsburgh,  901  Oliver  Bldg. 
Offices:     New  York,  504,  50  East  42nd  St.        Detroit,  835  Book  Bldg, 


A  BUSINESS  INSTITUTION 
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{The  Original  and  Only  Genuine) 

Reduced  to 

a  pair 

While  some  manufac- 
turers are  still  consider- 
ing the  possibility  of 
making  slight  price  con- 
cessions, the  makers  of 
President  Suspenders 
have  gone  the  limit  and 
dropped  the  price  down 
and  clear  back  to  the  old 
time  pre-war  price. 

At  any  price  President 
Suspenders  are  the  most 
comfortable,  the  best 
known,  and  the  best 
suspenders  obtainable, 
while  at  50  cents  a  pair 
they  represent  also  the 
greatest  value  that  it  is 
possible  to  get  for  your 
money  in  suspenders. 

Every  pair  guaranteed 

Be  sure  the  name  President 
is  on  the  buckle 

Made   at  Shirley,   Massachusetts 


MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 

Continued 


more  income  tax  than  I  do?  Do  they 
drown  their  children  in  infancy?  Do  they 
stand  off  the  butcher,  the  baker,  and  the 
maker  of  waxen  tapers? 

I  wish  I  knew!  I  often  wonder  how  they 
get  it  and  how  they  manage.  I  couldn't 
do  it  unless  it  were  my  pleasant  nightly 
custom  to  put  on  a  domino,  sneak  up  a 
back  alley  with  a  gas-pipe  under  my  arm, 
and  wait  for  something  to  happen,  and, 
in  the  event  of  nothing  happening,  help  it 
happen.  Either  that,  or  do  without 
furniture,  food,  light,  clothing,  club  mem- 
berships, schooling  for  the  kids,  clean 
shirts,  semiannual  shift  of  hole-proofs,  and 
everything.  The  tradesmen  who  sell  me 
things;  the  insurance  men  who  keep  me 
poor  so  that  I  may  triumphantly  die  rich; 
the  men  who  collect  my  taxes;  the  people 
who  piteously  plead  for  my  contributions; 
the  readers  of  my  meters — all  must  make 
a  lot  more  off  our  transactions  than  I  do. 

So  I  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  floor 
of  the  bewildering  thing  known  as  the 
automobile-show;  I  look  hither  and 
yonder  at  glittering  beauty  and  costly 
luxury  and  upholstered  elegance;  I  look 
through  misting  eyes  at  the  almost  life- 
like mechanical  and  highly  conventional- 
ized palm-trees,  at  the  bunting  and 
streamers  and  everything,  at  the  costly 
clothes  and  jewels  displayed  around  me, 
many  of  them  by  people  who  never 
earned  a  sou  marquee  in  their  blessed  lives 
— I  do  all  this,  and,  hugging  my  poor  little 
bank-balance  to  my  throbbing  bosom,  I 
lift  my  streaming  orbs  ceilingward  and 
howl: 

"How  come — yea  bo,  how  come?" 


NANTUCKET'S  LOSING  FIGHT 
AGAINST  THE  MOTOR-CAR 


<( 


w 


HEN  flivvers  flit  on  Nantucket" 
is  applicable  no  longer  as  one  of 
those  never-never  phrases  people  use  to 
speak  of  something  that  can  never  possi- 
bly happen.  Flivvers — many  of  them — 
flit  up  and  down  Main  Street  in  Nantucket 
every  day,  and  no  silver-starred  cop  can 
say  them  nay,  as  he  did  in  the  old  time, 
when  motoring  in  this  pleasant,  sober 
little  seaside  city  was  "agin  the  law."  It 
was  a  long  time  before  automobiles  were 
allowed  within  the  purlieus  of  Nantucket. 
Here  the  automobile  opposition  made  its 
last  and  most  gallant  stand.  No  Grecian 
phalanx  ever  stood  more  solidly  against 
barbarian  assault  than  did  the  people  of 
Nantucket  against  the  advance  of  the 
automobile.  But  lime  changes  sentiment, 
and,  as  every  one  knows,  the  automobile 
has  a  very  ingratiating  way  with  it.  To 
appreciate  the  horror  of  "devil  cars"  waich 
once  inspired  the  people  of  Nantucket  to 
such  stern  opposition,  you  must  remember 
their  history  and  tradition,  say  Ethel  and 
James  Dorrance  in  Motor  (New  York). 
The  'Tucketers  are  a  complacent  people, 
quiet  and  unassuming,  yet  with  a  dis- 
tinctive record.  As  adventurous  mariners 
they  had  gained  a  reputation  all  over  the 
world;  they  gained  fortune,  too,  until  the 
discovery  of  petroleum  gave  the  "knock- 
out" to  sperm-whaling.    It  was  hard  enough 


when  the  motor-boats  came  in,  with  the 
sea-horses  racing  in  behind.  But  when 
the  whiz-wagons  started  to  come  the 
people  up  and  said,  "Never,"  and  they 
meant  it.  There  was  to  be  no  horn-tooting 
in  Nantucket,  no  foul  smell  of  gasoline 
permeating  her  fine  thoroughfares,  no 
blatant  motorist  pumping  a  siren  to  let  all 
the  world  know  he  was  on  the  road  and 
coming  fast.  "No,"  said  the  people. 
"They  shall  not  pass."  But  this  is  a  fast 
century,  and,  continue  the  two  writers: 

It  was  in  the  early  '90s  that  a  couple  of 
stray  cars  reached  the  island  as  steamer 
freight  and,  by  their  honks,  assertiveness, 
and  nauseous  breath,  taught  'Tucketers  to 
dislike  not  only  those  that  had  come,  but 
all  the  rest  that  hadn't.  Soon  feeling 
became  so  strong  against  them  that  their 
stay  became  necessarily  short. 

The  summer  of  1906  brought  three — 
too  many  for  endurance.  From  the 
selectmen's  august  assembly  came  a  local 
ordinance  excluding  them  from  "among 
those  present."  Next  "season"  this  order 
was  modified  to  cover  only  the  summer 
months — a  safe  enough  proviso,  since 
no  year-rounder  had  descended  to  interest 
in  motor-driven  vehicles.  A  son  of  Boston 
who  attempted  defiance  was  seized  upon 
and  hauled  into  court. 

Not  until  1913  did  any  native  of  Nan- 
tucket fall.  That  j^ear  a  hardware  mer- 
chant "imported"  a  motor-cycle,  and 
Clinton  S.  Folger,  who  had  the  contract 
for  carrying  the  mail  to  the  hamlet  of 
Siasconset  across  the  island  upon  the  open 
sea,  a  touring-car.  The  motor-cycle  re- 
mained in  the  Avarehouse,  but  the  mail- 
carrier  began  a  feud  that  has  outlasted 
several  years. 

When  he  found  that  his  "U.  S.  MAIL" 
plates  did  not  gain  him  right-of-way  on 
the  prohibited  streets,  he  invented  the 
"horse mobile."  Hitching  one  or  two  of  his 
livery  nags  to  the  machine,  he  would  haul 
it  from  Steamboat  Wharf  to  the  foot  of 
Orange  Street,  where  the  State  road  began. 
There  he  would  cast  the  traces  and  skim 
across  the  moors  to  the  rival  village  with 
his  daily  grist.  A  rumor  spread  that  the 
horse  was  a  subterfuge  and  a  superfluity 
^that  Folger  really  was  running  his  motor 
through  the  sacred  streets.  Several  times 
did  the  local  OFFICERS  OF  THE  LAW 
— they  capitalize  the  plu-ase  in  Nan- 
tucket— hold  him  up  to  listen  for  unlawful 
mechanical  purrings  in  the  contraption. 
Occasionally  in  winter  he  wouM  show 
defiance  by  touring  the  town,  flagrant  as  a 
circus  parade,  but  each  time  would  be  ar- 
rested as  a  consequence. 

Assorted  factors  entered  into  the  be- 
ginning of  the  "great  fight"  on  Nantucket 
— probably  the  last  stand  of  automobile 
opposition  in  America.  The  opening 
wedge  was  driven  by  the  towners'  fear  of 
conflagration,  one  which  dates  from  a  mid- 
summer day  of  1846  when  thirty-six  acres 
in  the  heart  of  the  compactly  built  harbor 
village  were  razed  by  flame  and  over  200 
families  impoverished.  Even  the  water 
was  scorched  when  hundreds  of  casks  of 
whale-oil,  stored  along  the  wharves,  burst 
open,  flowed  over  the  surface,  and  became 
ignited.  Remembrance  of  this  tragedy 
led  the  town,  in  1912,  to  purchase  a  motor- 
driven  chemical  truck. 

On  a  fire-alarm,  the  five-ton,  gasoline- 
propelled  "savior"  would  tear  at  maxi- 
mum speed  aroimd  the  island — to  Polpis, 
Maddaket,  'Sconset,  Quidnet,  and  other 
outlaying  hamlets,  without  frightening 
horses  into  "conniptions,"  without  cutting 
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The  Burning^Test 

proves  wliy  Sunoco  Motor  Oil  eliminates  carbon 


OllDlNARY  motor 
oils,  when  sub- 
jected to  the  heat  of 
combustion,  leave  a 
thick,  sticky  tar  which 
adheres  to  cylinder 
walls,  piston  heads, 
valves,  etc.,  and  forms 
hard  carbon  deposits. 


ENGINE  heat  does 
not  destroy  the 
lubricating  qualities  of 
SUNOCO.  It  is  a  straight 
run,  wholly-distilled, 
non-compounded  oil — 
every  drop  the  same. 
SUNOCO  leaves  no  res- 
idue to  cause  carbon 
troubles. 


Carbon  deposit — the  chief 
cause  of  engine  knocks,  pre- 
ignition,  leaky  valves,  fouled 
plugs,  scored  cylinders, 
broken  piston  rings,  waste  of 
power  and  costly  repairs — is 
largely  due  to  low-quality 
compounded  motor  oils. 

Compounded  motor  oils  are 
made  by  mixing  light  oils 
with  heavy  residual  oils  tech- 
nically called  cylinder  stock. 
"The   Burning  Test"   shows 


what  happens  to  a  com- 
pounded oil  in  your  combus- 
tion chambers.  The  light 
oils  burn  off,  leaving  a  sticky 
tar  that  collects  dirt  and 
forms  carbon  deposits. 

Use  Sunoco  Motor  Oil  ex- 
clusively and  you  save  the 
cost  of  frequently  cleaning 
out  carbon  and  grinding 
valves — avoid  costly  repairs — 
get  greater  mileage  on  less 
gasoline  and  oil — have  a  pow- 


erful, smooth-running  engine 
that  climbs  hills  without  a 
knock  or  miss. 

Do  this  at  once.  Have  your 
crank-case  drained,  cleaned 
and  filled  with  the  Sunoco 
type  designated  for  your  car 
by  the  dealer's  "Sunoco 
Lubrication  Guide."  If  your 
dealer  does  not  yet  handle 
Sunoco,  send  us  his  name 
and  address  and  we  will  send 
you  a  copy  of  this  guide  free. 


SUN   COMPANY 


Producer  and  Refiner  of  Liibrlcut'mg  Oils,  Fuel  Oil,   Gas  Oil,  Gasoline  and  other  Petroleum  Products 
More  than  1,500,000  gallons  of  lubricating  oils  per  iveek  A  liliSlCldplllSl  Branch  Offices  and  Warehouses  in  28  Principal  Cities 


MOTOR     OIL 

TO  THE  TRADE — Write  for  details  of  our  Sunoco  Sales  Plan  and  Lubrication  Service 
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i^3^     TRAVEL 

f^^M        Travel   was  never 
^^M      more  interesting,  more 
profitable    than  now,  as 
the  world  emerges  into  a 
new  day.    With  conditions 
changed  and  changing,  the 
^\  NEED  FOR  EXPERT 


TRAVEL  SERVICE 


was  never  so 
great. 


EUROPE 

Pre-war  standards  of  comfort 
now  found  everywhere  along  our 
routes.        Our    illustrated    booklet 

"Europe  1921 
Conducted  Tours" 

offers  28  tours  of  different  lengths 
and  prices. 

Next  sailings  from  New  York, 
May  24    and  June  2 

Groups  limited  to  fifteen 
members. 


ALASKA 

Five  tours,  including  Lake  Atlin 
and  the  Yukon  to  Dawson,  com- 
bined with  transcontinental  trips 
through  the  Canadian  Rockies. 
Illustrated  booklet  ready. 


ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Tours  you've  been  waiting  for. 
All  conditions  now  favorable  for  a 
great  trip.  Seven  sailings  through 
the  Seven  Seas.  August  to  January. 
Parties  limited  to  twelve.  Illus- 
trated booklet  now  ready. 


THE  FAR  EAST 

Summer  parties  in  May  and  June, 
Autumn  parties  in  August,  Septem- 
ber, and  October.  See  Japan  in 
Chrysanthemum  Time;  China  in 
good  October  weather,  the  best  of 
all  the  year. 


NATIONAL  PARKS 

Send  for  our  booklet,  "National 
Parks  Tours,  1921."  Every  Ameri- 
can should  sometime  make  The 
Great  Circle  Tour  of  9  National 
Parks — the  incomparable  circle  of 
Nature's  Masterpieces.  Shorter 
tours  for  those  whose  time  is  limited. 
Bookings  should  be  made  now. 


INDEPENDENT  TOURS 

Complete  travel  service  for  the  indepen- 
dent traveler,  steamship  tickets  for  all 
lines,  Pullman  and  hotel  reservations. 

Send  for  "Summer  Vacations,"  a  booklet 
featuring  tours  in  this  country,  and  the 
"American  Traveler  in  Europe — 1921," 
descriptive  of  independent  travel  in 
Europe. 

Wherever  you  travel  carry  those  Spend- 
able Everywhere — A  m  e  r  i  c  a  n  Express 
Travelers  Cheques. 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
LTRAVEL  DEPARTMENTi 

65  Broadway 
New  York 
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up  the  roads — without,  in  fact,  exacting 
any  toll  of  death,  either  from  the  company 
which  rode  it  or  pedestrians  along  the 
narrowest  of  streets.  It  lived  through  a 
career  which  was,  to  say  the  least,  spec- 
tacular. Real  appreciation  of  its  perform- 
ance is  said  to  have  been  directly  responsi- 
ble for  the  islanders'  first  consideration  of 
the  possibility  of  one  day  admitting  pas- 
senger machines. 

In  an  effort  to  have  the  island  abso- 
lutely barred  to  automobiles  the  antis 
appealed  to  the  legislature  for  a  blanket 
exclusion  law  and  got  a  referendum.  The 
issue  hung  upon  the  question  of  how  many 
year-round  residents  could  afford  to  own 
and  use  ears.  The  vote  showed  a  majority 
of  140  against  admission  of  the  disturbing 
element.  At  once,  however,  a  cry  of  fraud 
was  raised  from  the  fact  that  secret 
ballots  had  not  been  used  at  the  election. 
Many  off-island,  cottage-owning  employers 
of  labor,  who,  strange  to  relate,  were  against 
the  coming  of  cars,  were  charged  wath 
ha^^ng  "influenced"  the  vote. 

Not  for  four  bitter  years,  in  which 
were  born  enmities  that  will  thrive  until 
the  participants  go  "westward  with  both 
anchors  down,"  was  the  matter  again 
brought  to  the  polls — and  with  secret 
ballot.  The  campaign  which  preceded  the 
election  still  is  fought  over  again  "of  nights" 
at  the  Pacific,  a  club  founded  by  the 
whaling  masters  who  sought  the  western 
ocean  for  great  sperm-whales  and  swung 
the  name  of  peace  over  their  home  quarters 
on  the  lower  floor  of  a  brick  court-house, 
dated  1778.  At  fireside  talks  there  and 
through  the  courtesy  of  H.  B.  Turner,  "ye 
local  scribe,"  we  have  heard  and  read  of 
the  odd  controversy. 

Fear  of  better  roads  was  perhaps  the 
most  amazing  argument  against — not  that 
the  islanders  objected  particularly  to  im- 
provement on  its  own  account,  but  because 
the  love  of  paying  taxes  is  not  a  component 
of  New-England  frugality.  As  one  native 
put  it: 

"The  auto  will  demand  good  roads; 
good  roads  demand  good  money,  and 
plenty  of  it!  Is  the  game  really  worth  the 
candle?" 

One  who  has  driven  over  the  moors  and 
breathed  deeply  the  pungent  scent  of  scrub 
trees,  bayberry  bushes,  countless  in- 
digenous flow'ers,  and  ripening  huckle- 
berries can  sympathize  with  the  rural 
poetess  w^ho,  thusly,  took  her  pen  in  hand: 

Through  the  salt  air,  the  kindly  sun 
From  out  the  tiny  pines  is  bringing 
Their  treasured  perfumes,  one  by  one. 
And  the  summer  breeze  is  flinging 
Odors  of  wild  rose  and  of  \ine, 
The  wild  grape  vine,  in  marslies  hiding. 
Shall  this  wholesome  sweetness,  then, 
Polluted  be  by  reeking  fumes  of  gasoline? 

Non-resident  taxpayers — members  of  the 
wealthy  cottage  colony  who,  strangely 
enough,  were  mostly  "cons" — contributed 
to  the  discussion.  One  of  the  bank- 
account  clan  exprest  himself: 

"Give  us  one  place  on  God's  footstool 
where  we  can  cross  a  street  without  being 
in  peril  of  our  Uves,  w^here  our  hearing  will 
not  be  outraged  by  the  horrible  noises 
made  by  auto-horns,  and  where  our  noses 
are  not  assailed  with  the  stink  of  burning 
gas!" 

Doubtless,  Nantucket's  civil  war  would 
have  attracted  wider  outside  interest  had 
not  the  year  of  its  climax  been  rivaled, 
in  a  way,  by  the  wind-up  of  the  world-war. 


CANADA  Calls'l/ouf 

Vacation  Land  of  Ideal  Summer  Climate 

Hay  fever  isiinknown  in  this  clear,  pine-and-balsam 
scented  air.  Unlimited  territory  to  choose  from — 
cloud  tipped  mountains  and  rugged  foothills  inviting 
exploration;  wide  valleys  of  woods  and  streams  and 
wild  flowers;  turquoise  lakeswith  sandy  beaches;  the 
restful  relaxation  of  camp  life  or  the  luxury  of  the 
finest  hotels. 

In  Canada,  your  Ideal  Vacation  is  realized;  Algonquin 
Park — Muskoka  Lakes — Great  Lakes  Cruise — Georgian 
Bay— Lake  of  Bays— KawarthaLakes— Timagami— Nip- 
igon — Quetico — Minaki — Lower  St.  Lawrence  and  Mar- 
itime Provinces.  Fishing,  boating,  bathing,  golf.  A  sum- 
mer playground  in  the  great  out-of-doors. 

Jasper  Park,  Alberta,  and  Mount  Robson  Park.  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  embrace  the  scenic  mountain  wonders  of 
the  Dominion. 

For  full  information  write 

Canadian  National  or  Grand  Trunk 
Railways 

at  any  of  the  following    addresses 

Ask   for  Booklet  R,  mentioning  district*  that 
interest  you 


Boston,  294  Washincton  St. 
Buffalo,  1019  Chamber  of 

Commerce  BIdg. 
Chicago,  64  West  Adams  St. 
Cincinnati,  406  Traction  BIdg. 
Detroit,  527  Majestic  BIdg. 
Kansas  City,  710  Railway 

Exchange  BIdg. 


Minneapolis,  518  Second  Are. 

SoDth 
New  York,  1270  Broadway 
Pittsburgh,  SOS  Park  BIdg. 
St.  Louis,  305  Merchants 

Laclede  BIdg. 
St.  Paul,  Cor.  4th  &  Jackson  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  689  Market  St. 
Seattle,  902  Second  Ave. 


Fishing,  Hunting  and  Camping 

Real  fishing  and  hunting  in  virgin  streams  and  un- 
spoiled big  game  country  in  NOVA  SCOTIA.  NEW 
BRUNSWICK,  QUEBEC,  ONTARIO,  ALBERTA 
and  BRITISH  COLUMBIA.  For  full  information  write 
G.  T.  Bell,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  System,  Montreal,  or  H.  H.  Melanson.  Passenger 
Traffic  Manager,  Canadian  National  Railways,  Toronto. 


Blank  Cartridge  Pistol 

Well  made       lEVOLVEi  ITTLE 
and  effect- 
fve;  model- 
led on  the  L 
latest  type 
Revolver; 
the  appear- 
ance alone 
is  enough  to 
scare  a  burg- 
lar.     When 

loaded  it  may  prove  jast  as  ef- 
fective as  a  real  revolver  with- 
out danger  to  life.      It  takes  the 
BUndard    .22  Calibre  Blank  Car- 
tridges  obtainable  everywhere.    H  Great  Pro- 
tection Against  Burglars,  Tramps  and  Dogs. 
You  can  have  it  lying  about  without  the  danger 
attached  toother  revolvers.  PRICE  SOc.  Better 
make  and  superior  quality  for  SI. 00,     Post- 
paid.   Blank  Cartridges  .22  Cal.,  shipped  by 

express    50  cents  per  hundred.  

JOHNSON  SMITH  &  CO..  3224  N.  Halsled  St,  Oepl.  45^  CHICAGO 


Free  Book. 

Contai  n  ini;  complete^ 
Btory  of  the  origin 
and  history  of  that  . 
wonderf  u  1  iOStru-. 
mcDt— the 


Easy  to  Play 


SAXOPHONE 


14] 


Thia  book  tells  you  when  to  use 
Saxophone — singly,  in  quartettes, 
in  sextettes,  or  in  regular  band ;  how 
to  transpose  cello  parts  in  orchestra 
and  many    other    things   you    would 
like  to  know. 

You  can  learn  to  play  the  scale  in  one  hour's 
practise,  and  soon  be  playinj?  popular  airs.      You 
can  double  your  income,  your  pleasure,   and    your 
popularity.  Easy  to  pay  by  our  easy  payment  plan. 

MAKES  AN  IDEAL  PRESENT 

Send  for  free  Saxophone  book  and  catalog  of  every- 
thing In  True-Tone  band  and  orchestra  instruments. 


BUESCHER 


Band  Instrument  Co. 

194  Buescher  Block,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
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To  the  islanders,  however,  the  home  issue 
was  supreme.  Their  view-point  may  be 
exprest  in  the  loeal  newspaper's  tieading 
for  the  summary  of  a  yt'ar's  events:  '"We 
are  ghid  to  reeord  that  there  have  been  no 
murders,  no  snieides,  no  burgUiries — no 
great  sensations." 

In  January  a  bill  was  filed  in  the  legisla- 
ture at  Boston  to  repeal  the  exelusion  law. 
The  directors  of  the  Nantucket  Railway 
watched  the  way  the  straws  were  blowing, 
and  four  days  later  they  announced  that  the 
line  to  'Sconset — the  only  railroad  on  the 
island — was  to  be  "junked."  In  March 
they  began  tearing  up  the  steel.  The  result 
of  the  special  election  in  May  was,  how- 
ever, problematical.     We  are  told  that — 

Even  the  proprietors  of  the  largest  hotels 
were  on  opposite  sides.  Barcey  Curtis,  of 
the  Point  Breeze,  a  devotee  of  fine  horses, 
believed  the  machines  should  be  kept  out; 
the  Folgers,  father  and  son,  who  operate 
the  Sea  Cliff  Inn,  worked  hard  for  admis- 
sion. The  livery  element  nearly  killed  their 
horses  carrying  every  one  to  the  polls  free 
of  charge  who  was  under  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  sympathy  with  their  opposi- 
tion to  gas.  Everybody  ■^^^th  a  vote  turned 
out.  and  at  the  end  of  a  far  from  perfect 
day  their  silent  voices  were  put  to  a  breath- 
less count.  The  result:  For,  336;  Against, 
296.  By  the  narrow  margin  of  forty  votes 
the  special  exclusion  law  of  1914  was 
repealed. 

On  May  16  the  first  automobile  sales- 
man aiTived  and  the  next  steamer  from 
New  Bedford  brought  seven  cars.  Eleven 
were  in  use  on  the  island  by  the  end  of  the 
first  week.  Within  a  month  and  in  time  f.;r 
the  summer  rush,  most  of  the  'S:  onset 
and  'Tucket  liver\'men  had  been  dulj' 
licensed  as  chauffeurs.  That  night  they 
motored  across  the  island  to  the  hamlet 
on  the  open  sea  and  gave  themselves  a 
banquet  at  the  Clisbj'  House,  at  which  they 
toasted  themselves  as  victors  in  the  fight 
thej'  had  lost.  By  the  end  of  August 
ninety-four  machines  were  flitting  over 
the  last  zone. 

Alt  ho  the  fight  was  over  officially  after 
the  election,  the  victorj'  of  the  automobile 
could  not  be  called  assured  until  the 
experience  of  the  past  summer.  Not  at 
once  had  the  cottagers  accepted  their  new 
pri^^lege.  They  were  afraid  of  being 
hampered  by  some  of  the  "special"  regula- 
tions for  which  Xantucketers  seem  to  have 
a  superspeeial  talent.  To  the  credit  of  the 
Town  ^Sleeting — which  is  the  sort  that 
authorizes  the  treasurer  "to  hire"  money 
rather  than  float  a  bond  issue — all  at- 
tempts at  such  restriction  were  quashed. 

This  last  season  saw  the  automobile 
firmly  established  in  scores  of  newly  built 
garages  all  over  the  island.  The  railroad 
has  gone — the  lone  locomotive  to  a  Cuban 
sugar-plantation  and  the  combination 
coach  to  serve  as  a  "Pullman"  lunch  on 
the  water-front.  Nearly  200  cars  are 
owned  by  native  'Tucketers,  and  so  many 
more  cars  than  carriages  crowd  under  the 
tree  roof  of  Main  Street  in  morning  market 
hours  and  at  evening  band  concerts  that  a 
regulation  recently  was  passed  requiring 
diagonal  parking  on  a  twenty-minute 
limit.  Otherwise,  the  general  motor  laws 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
are  all  that  the  solitary  traffic  "cop"  is 
called  upon  to  administer. 


It  Lingers. — The  house  shortage  may 
have  passed  the  peak,  but  the  rent  longage 
hasn't. — St.  Joseph  News-Press. 


A  Free  Book 

Descriptive  of 

\^llowstX)ne  National  fiurk 

^^ritejor  your  copy  now 

AN  easy-chair  route  through  the  Wonderland  of 
America — description  of  Yellowstone  Park,  rich- 
ly illustrated.  Contains  maps,  minute  details  regarding 
mud  volcanoes,  tinted  pools,  painted  terraces,  20-miie- 
long  Yellowstone  Lake,  canyons,  cataracts,  bears, 
bisons,  deer,  beavers  and  other  animals.  Accurate  in- 
formation as  to  hotels,  camps,  transportation,  what  to 
wear — everything  you  want  to  know  about  Geyserland. 

Tells  hovv,  for  price  of  round  trip  ticket  to  Yellowstone 
Park,  you  can  make  a  "circle  tour"  to  Yellowstone, 
returning  by  way  of  Denver.  (Rocky  Mountain 
National-Estes  Park  is  conveniently  reached  by  inexpen- 
sive side  trip.)  See  map  below.  All  on  a  Burlington- 
Northern  Pacific  Planned  Vacation. 

A  rea/  vacation — planned  to  take  you  into  Yellow- 
stone Park  through  the  famous  Gardiner  Gateway,  past 
Paradise  Valley,  Emigrant  Peak,  the  Devil's  Slide  and 
Sepulcher  Mountain;  then  out  via  motor  over  the  Cody 
Road,  named  for  Col.  Wm.  F.  Cody  ("Buffalo  Bill"), 
over  the  mountains,  around  charming  Sylvan  Lake,  past 
the  tremendous  Government  irrigation  dam,  higher 
than  the  New  York  Flatiron  Building,  through  bold 
and  rugged  Shoshone  Canyon  —  "The  most  wonderful 
90  miles  in  America."  Then  through  Cheyenne  to 
Loveland,  Colorado  (stop-over  point  for  the  side  trip 
to  Rocky  Mountain  -  Estes  Park).  Continue  on  to 
Denver  by  motor  or  rail,  where  side  trips  to  Denver's 
Mountain  Parks,  Colorado  Glaciers,  Grand  Lake,  tlie 
Pike's  Peak  region.  Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  antl 
other  scenically  famous  places  await  the  taking. 
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All  —  in  connection  with  your  trip  to  Yellowstone. 
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INCREASE 
YOUR  INCOME 

Whether  you  travel  abroad 
1^  for  pleasure  or  for  business, 
a  knowledge  of  foreign  lan- 
guages is  essential  to  the 
complete  success  of  your  trip. 


You  can  learn  a  new  language  as  easily  as  a  new  tune 


THERE  are  thousands  of  opportunities  for  "two-language"  men  and  women. 
Whether  you  are  an  employer  or  an  employee,  a  clerk  or  an  executive,  a  pro- 
fessional man  or  woman  in  any  branch  of  law,  medicine,  art,  literature,  music, 
science,  divinity,  pedagogy — another  language  will  help  you  increase  your  income, 
enlarge  your  social  and  business  prestige,  multiply  the  pleasures  of  travel  and  reading. 
Men  and  women  familiar  with  one  or  more  foreign  tongues  are  in  demand.  They  are 
needed  for  responsible  office-positions  and  on  the  road,  in  our  own  country;  as  well  as 
to  travel  abroad.     To-day,  linguistic  ability  commands  high  pay. 

LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 

WITH  ROSENTHAL'S  PRACTICAL  LINGUISTRY 


Anyone  can  learn  to  speak,  read  and  write 
a  foreign  tongue,  easily  and  quickU — by  the 
Rosenthal   Language   Phone  Method. 

A  Few  Minutes  of  Spare  Time 

You  study  in  the  comfort  and  privacy  of 
your  own  home.  You  choose  your  own  time — 
whenever  you  are  in  the  mood..  You  can  use 
your  own  phonograph  (any  make)  or  we  will 
furnish  one. 

From  the  very  first  lesson,  you  begin  to  speak 
the  language  you  take  up.  You  say  and  under- 
stand phrases  that  will  be  of  constant  practical 
use. 

No  Rules  to  Learn 

You  do  not  have  to  learn  any  rules  of  gram- 
mar or  syntax  or  conjugations.  Yet  perfect 
pronunciation   and  correct  diction  are  assured. 

Progress  is  surprizingly  rapid.  It  is  also 
intensely  interesting — as  hundreds  ot  students 
have  written  us. 

Francis  Wilson,  the  famous  actor,  has 
learned  several  languages  by  means  of  the 
Rosenthal  Method.  He  says:  "It  beats  a 
teacher  all  hollow,  for  it  is  the  teacher  itself 
plus  something  else — that  is,  the  power  of 
patience  and  repetitive  energy  which  no  teacher 
could  possibly  possess." 

Better  Than  Living  Abroad 

It  is  even  better  than  learning  by  living  in  a 
foreign    country.     There,    speech    is    acquired 


in  a  haphazard,  hit-or-miss  way.  You  learn 
as  circumstances  necessitate — slowly  and  in- 
completely. You  hear  much  bad  grammar, 
and  crude  pronunciation,  and  so  inevitably 
form  many  bad  habits  of  speech. 

By  the  Rosenthal  Method,  you  learn  quickly, 
correctly,  methodically. 


One-third  of  Our  Population 
Speaks  a  Foreign  Tongue 

Exporting  and  importing  are  but  two  of  the 
many  fields  in  which  a  knowledge  of  languages 
is  of  great  value. 

Over  thirty-two  million  people  in  the  United 
States — nearly  one-third  ot  the  population — 
speak  a  foreign  language.  You  can  interest  a 
man  more  thoroughly  and  convince  him  more 
quickly  by  talking  or  writing  to  him  in  his 
mother-tongue. 

When  you  visit  foreign  countries — for  pleas- 
ure or  business — familiarity  with  the  native 
languages  is  indispensable. 

Used  in  Famous  Universities 

The  Rosenthal  Method  has  been  praised, 
endorsed  and  used  by  teachers  of  languages  in 
scores  of  famous  colleges  and  universities,  in- 
cluding Columbia,  Yale,  Harvard,  Princeton, 
Cornell,  Johns  Hopkins,  New  York,  Boston, 
Virginia,     Pennsylvania,     Michigan,     Brown, 


Stevens    Institute  of  Technology,  College    of 
St.  Francis  Xavier,  St.  Joseph's  Seminary. 

A  Social  Recreation 

It  is  not  a  selfish  and  isolating  pastime,  but 
one  that  can  be  shared  by  any  number — the 
whole  family  and  groups  of  friends. 


FREE 


—A  64-PAGE  BOOK 

THAT  TELLS  YOU 

How  to  Increase  Your  Income,  through  a 
knowledge  of  a  foreign  language,  whether  you 
are  an  employer  or  an  employee,  young  or  old, 
a  professional  man  or  woman,  a  practitioner 
of  any  of  the  arts  or  sciences — iv/ioe'ver  luhat- 
e'ver  and  ivhere<ver  you  are.  How  to  Acquire 
Conversational  Fluency  in  a  Foreign  Tongue 
Quickly — and  devote  only  ten  minutes,  three 
times  a  daj',  to  study.  How  familiarity  with 
even  one  foreign  language  Increases  Your 
Prestige — in  the  drawing-room,  the  club,  the 
office;  Widens  Your  Circle  of  Acquaintances — 
social  and  commercial;  Multiplies  the 
Pleasures  of  Travel  and  Reading; 
Broadens    Your    Intellectual    Horizon. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  488  Hess  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  by  mail  (v\itliout  obligation  of  any 
kind)  the  free  book  about  Language  Study,  together 
with  details  of  your  offer  of  a  free  trial,  in  my  own 
home,  of  The  Language  Phone  Method  for  Spanish. 
French  or  Italian. 

Nayne 

A  ddress 

City ■: Slate 
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SCIENCE  '  AND  '  INVENTION  »  CONTINUED 


\^0()DE>    SHIPS    NOT   BACK    NUMBERS 


WOOD  slill  lloats.  It  is  just  as  suit- 
able a  matorial  for  ship-building  as 
it  was  fifty  or  a  luimlnHl  years  ago.  A 
contributor  to  The  Pacific  Marine  Review 
(San  Franciseol  waxes  sarcastic  in  an  article 
entitled  "" Using  the  Wooden  Shii)s."  After 
serving  as  the  on'y  ship-building  material 
for  several  thousand  years,  he  notes  iron- 
ically, wood  has  suddenly  become  alto- 
gether unfit  for  that  use.  One  need  only 
read  the  daily  newspapers'  comment  upon 
the  wooden  ship-building  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  during  the  war  to  be  con- 
vinced of  that  fact.  All  the  vessels  are 
"idle,"  they  are  "unseaworthy,"  most  are 
dismissed  curtly  as  being  "rotting  hulks." 
He  proceeds: 

"Those  facts  having  been  established, 
nothing  remains  but  to  chronicle  some  of 
the  performances  of  the  wooden  hulls  built 
for  the  Governnient  principallj'  in  the  yards 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  These  hulls  are 
doing  service  in  many  seas  as  barkentines, 
schooners,  barges,  and  steam  schooners, 
and,  newspaper  jibes  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, are  functioning  successfully. 
In  the  conversion  and  operation  of  these 
vessels  Pacific-coast  ship-owners  are  doing 
some  valuable  pioneering  for  the  United 
States  Government,  which  may  yet  dis- 
cover that  the  wooden  vessels  are  better 
ships  than  the  public  has  been  willing  to 
believe. 

"Such  runs  as  that  of  the  Alicia  Haviside, 
129  days  from  Vancouver  to  Durban;  of 
the  Russet  Haviside,  101  days  from  Pugct 
Sound  to  Cape  Town;  and  the  Anne 
Comyn,  52  days  from  San  Francisco  to 
Sydney,  demonstrate  w'hat  can  be  done 
with  Ferris  hulls  rigged  as  six-masted  bar- 
kentines. These  vessels  are  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Pacific  Freighters'  Com- 
pany, San  Francisco. 

"Another  more  recent  voyage  is  that  of 
the  six-masted  schooner  Oregon  Fir,  Port- 
land, Ore.,  concerning  which  her  master, 
Capt.  W.  I.  Eyres,  writes: 

"'Arrived  at  Port  Philip  Head  on  Oc- 
tober 10,  seventy-six  days  from  Astoria, 
and  docked  at  IMelbourne  the  following 
day.  After  reaching  a  point  out  distant 
from  Sydney  some  300  miles,  could  have 
made  that  port  in  fifty-five  days,  but, 
owing  to  meeting  equinoctial  gales,  subse- 
quent course  was  slow  into  Melbourne. 

"'The  Oregon  Fir  is  a  magnificent  vessel. 
I  have  tried  her  out  in  every  possible  way 
in  which  a  vessel  may  be  tried,  and  she  has 
more  than  realized  my  expectations.  She 
will  caiTy  all  the  sail  that  you  can  get  on 
her  and  is  a  splendid,  weatherly  ship,  sail- 
ing within  nine  points. 

'"I  have  never  known  a  ship  in  over 
fifty  years  of  experience  that  will  do  as 
well  in  light  winds  as  she  will.  I  have 
made  2'20  nautical  miles  with  her  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  at  present  she  is  a  full  ten- 
knot  ship.  During  the  passage  over  and 
during  strong  squalls,  she  made  eleven 
knots  an  hour.  Xo  matter  how  hard  it 
blows,  so  long  as  she  can  carrj-  the  main 
jib,  she  will  nip  to  windward  and  make 
good  course  without  leeway. 

'"This  ship  is  a  splendid  asset  and  will 
be  so  for  the  next  twenty-five  years.  She 
is  strong  and  stanch. 


"'My  crew  turned  out  splendidly,  and 
every  one  has  now  become  an  efficient 
sailor.  I  would  not  wish  for  b(>tter  nii>n. 
Thi>y  are  a  cU'an,  respectal)lt>,  and  ambi- 
tious crew. 

"'I  have  beat  the  ship  to  windward  oO 
miles  in  twenty-four  hours — that  is,  dead- 
beat.  She  beat  from  Cape  Schank  to  Port 
Philip,  17  miles,  with  a  full  run  of  ebb-tides 
against  her,  in  six  hoiu's.  Th(>re  is  not  a 
schooner  on  the  Pacific  coast  to-day  that 
can  even  approximate  this.  She  did  this 
with  full  courses,  stay  foresail,  jib  and  outer 
jib,  and  strong  northeast  gale.' 

"A  new  vessel,  rigged  as  a  six-masted 
schooner,  is  the  Fort  Laramie,  built  by 
Kruse  &  Banks,  North  Bend,  and  bought 
by  W.  S.  Scammell  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
The  'general  unfitness'  of  wood  for  ship- 
building is  proved  clearly  enough  by  the 
Fort  Laramie,  which  failed  to  make  a  cup- 
ful of  water  while  loading  for  lu^r  first  voy- 
age. In  her  arrangements  the  vessel  is 
admirable,  having  such  features  as  tiled 
cabins  and  rooms  for  each  two  men.  There 
is  no  forecastle  whatever.  The  Fort  Lara- 
mie will  carry  about  2,000,000  feet  of 
lumber. 

"Still  other  uses  to  which  the  wooden 
hull  can  be  put  are  as  barges  and  steam 
schooners.  The  first  barge  was  the  Griff- 
son,  owned  by  James  Griffiths  &  Sons, 
Seattle.  An  interesting  steam-schooner  is 
the  Forest  King,  owned  by  the  Grays  Har- 
bor Motorship  Corporation .  Following  the 
ideas  of  shipping  men  that  the  steam 
schooner  type  of  ship  was  the  craft  desired 
for  lumber-carrying  and  all-around  cargo 
work,  the  owners  changed  the  Shipping 
Board  plans  for  cabins  and  built  the  vessel 
on  the  regular  steam-schooner  plan.  In  all, 
the  Forest  King  can  carry  around  1,500,000 
feet  of  lumber.  Her  machinery  is  all  the 
standard  power  plant  put  out  for  the  Ferris- 
type  vessels,  the  engine  being  of  1,400 
horse-power.  She  will  use  105  barrels  a 
day  at  an  average  loaded  speed  of  a  little 
better  than  nine  knots  an  hour.  The 
steamer  is  well  fitted  out  for  the  comfort 
of  her  crew. 

"Testifying  before  the  Walsh  committee. 
Commander  A.  B.  Clements,  executive  aid 
to  Admiral  Benson,  said  that  there  Avere 
approximately  200  wooden  ships  that  were 
unsalable  because  of  their  inability  to  cope 
with  steel  vessels.  Some  of  the  200  had 
not  been  completed,  he  continued,  and  en- 
gines and  boilers  ordered  for  them  could 
not  be  sold.  Nevertheless,  the  long  and 
successful  use  of  the  wooden  sailing  vessel 
on  the  Pacific,  in  such  diverse  trades  as 
transporting  lumber  to  Australia  and  the 
South  Seas  and  bringing  to  the  States  much 
of  the  Alaska  salmon  pack,  demonstrate 
that  there  is  a  field  for  the  wooden  ship, 
and  the  voyages  of  the  Pacific  Freighters' 
vessels  and  the  Oregon  Pine  prove  that  the 
Ferris  hulls  can  be  rigged  as  barkentines 
and  schooners  for  offshore  routes.  The 
conversion  of  some  hulls  into  barges  opens 
another  field.  In  the  employment  of  some 
as  steam  schooners,  finally,  both  the  hull 
and  machinery  can  be  used. 

"So  much  for  the  use  that  has  been  made 
of  wooden  ships  as  sailing  vessels  and  steam- 
schooners.  In  addition,  there  is  the  possi- 
bility of  their  use  as  motor-ships,  either 
with  direct  Diesel  engine  drive,  with  or 
-without  combination  with  sails,  or  by  Diesel 
electric  drive." 


"Luck  "  Comes  to 
the  Trained  Man 

Let  a  man  be  appointed  to  some  big 
job  and  you  hear  that  he  is  "lucky." 

But — investigate  almost  any  case  of 
this  kind  and  the  man's  *'luck"  will  turn 
out  to  be  expert  knowledge  of  some 
special  branch  of  business. 

Everyman  looking  forward  to  one  of 
the  higher  positions  must  face  this  fact 
— that  promotion  comes  only  when 
he  shows  that  he  can  deliver  service 
which  measures  up  to  the  requirements 
of  the  job. 

That  is  why  so  many  wide-awake  men 
are  training  today  —  they  are  making 
ready  to  step  into  executive  places. 
A  little  later  on,  they  will  be  the  men 
the  rank  and  file  call  * 'lucky. " 

LaSalle  experts  have  already  trained 
more  than  250,000  ambitious  men.  You, 
too,  can  get  this  expert  training  in  yout 
spare  time. 

By  the  LaSalle  Problem  Method  yoa 
handle  the  same  problems,  come  face  to 
face  with  the  same  situations,  have  the  same 
questions  to  answer  which  you  would  meet 
were  you  sitting  at  a  manager's  desk.  Under 
the  personal  direction  of  men  who  are 
authorities  on  the  subject  you  have  taken 
up,  you  cover  the  entire  ground  and  are  pre- 
pared to  assume  duties  which  even  years  of 
your  experience  alone  might  not  make  you 
able  to  handle. 

Send  the  Coupon 

Mark  X  in  the  D  below  to  show  which 
course  interests  you  and  we  will  send  catalog 
and  information,  showing  how  you  can 
quickly  master  the  subject  chosen.  We  will 
also  send  our  famous  book,  "Ten  Years' 
Promotion  in  One."     Act— today. 

LASALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 
Dept.  452-RB  Chicago,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  catalog  and  full  information  re- 
garding the  course  and  service  I  have  marked  with 
an  X  below.    Also  a  copy  of  your  book,  "Ten  Years' 
Promotion  in  One,"  all  without  obligation  to  me. 
D  Higher  Accountancy.  D  Traffic  Management 

O  Business  Management.        —  Foreign  &  Domestic. 
D  Law — Degree  of  LL.  B.      O  Industrial  Manage 
D  Business  Letter  Writing.         ment  Efficiency. 
D  Banking  and  Finance.         D  Commercial  Law. 
□  Personnel  and  Em-  D  Business  English. 

ployment  Management.      D  Effective  Speakmg. 
D  Modern  Foremanship.         D  Expert  Bookkeepmp 
D  Coaching  for  C.  P.  A.  &     D  Commercial  Spanish 

Institute  Examinations. 


Name 

Present  Position ... 

Address 
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LABELED ! 

with  Speed  and  Economy 


Bottlers  of  so  many  well  -  known 
beverages  depend  upon  WORLD 
LABELER.  It  helps  maintain  a 
high  average  output,  insures  smoothly- 
labeled,  properly-labeled  bottles  of 
uniform  appearance — and  keeps  down 
labeling  costs. 

It's  never  too  late  in  the  season  to  order 
a  WORLD  LABELER.  But  fro7n 
its  installation  labeling  troubles  cease. 

What's  Your  Labeling  Problem  'i 

Economic  Machinery 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 


^O^^iJ^^^i 


^CeSTCR    HAS*    * 


"The  Machine  that  does  the  World's  Labeling" 


FOR 


MEN 


OP  BRAINS 


tOIARS 


-MADE  AT  KEY  WEST>- 


MEMORIALS  '^'  BRONZE 

FREE    BROCHURE-D 

Flour  City  Ornamental  Iron  Co. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


PATENTS. 


Write  for  Free  Guide  Book  and 
EVIDENCE  OF  CONCEP- 
TION BLANK.  Send  model  or  sketch  of  invention 
for  our  free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


INVENTORS 


Who  desire  to  secure   patent  should 
write  for  our   guide     book    "HOW 

TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."      Send   model  or  sketch  and 

description  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  of  its 

patentable  nature. 

RANDOLPH    &    CO.,    Dept.  171,    Washington,   D.   C. 


Skin  Tortured  Babies  Sleep 

Mothers  Rest 
After  Cuticura 

Soap,Ointment,Talcnn).25c. every  where.  Forsamplca 
address:  CatlcnraLaboratorleB.Dept.  7, Maiden, Mass. 


rheapest  Vay  to  Go 

^►to  work,  to  school,  or  for  fun  and 
recreation  Is  on  a  Ranger  Bicycle. 
Choice  oC  44  Styles,  colors  and  sizes. 
Save  $10  to  $26  on  Direct  From-the- 
Factory  shipment.  30  Days  Free 
Trial,  shipped  on  approval.  We  pay* 
the  express  both  ways  If  not  accepted. 

■VNvnulslOnOr if  desired . 

•■•  Saved  time  and  carfare  easily  meets 
the  flmall  monthly  payments. 

T  I  ••  A  e  ?*^  eqalpment— half  asaal  retail  prices. 
3    11  ^^  Send  no  money.    Write  for  bte,  lliastratec. 

MaaH  ^y«l«  Company 'c"a\"a1"„\^' ,. 

VMXCM.    Dept.  W-172,  Chicago    P^^^ent^TeilS 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY    superiority    quickly    becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  wuinau  who  investigates. 


Move  guide  to  right  or  left 
to  grip  or  release  papers 


The   United  States   Post  Office 

By  DANIEL  C.  ROPER 

Formerly  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General 

A  forceful,  fascinating  presentation  of  the  history  and 
operation  of  our  gigantic  postal  system  by  one  who 
speaks  with  authority.  Because  it  is  the  greatest  busi- 
ness organization  in  the  world — the  expender  of  over 
Ji, 000,000.00  adayl^the  United  States  Post  Office  de- 
serves the  keen  interest  of  every  business  man  in  the 
country  and  of  every  individual  who  uses  it  for  personal 
or  business  purposes.  This  easy-to-read,  accurate  and 
comprehensive  book  written  in  popular  style  will  show 
you  not  only  how  this  colossal  system  serves  you,  but 
how  you  can  put  it  to  greater  and  more  practical  use  in 
the  conduct  of  your  affairs. 

Durably  bound  in  cloth  aud  artistically  decorated.  Contains  400 
pa^es.  3H  half-tone  illustrations.  Price  only  $1  ..50,  by  mail  .$1.6*2. 

FUNK  &  WAGNAILS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


The  "Klutch"  Clip  Board 
For  Holding  Papers 

The  memorandum  is  there 
when  you  want  it.  No  springs 
to  hold  open.  When  the  guide 
is  slipped  to  the  right,  the  Clip 
remains  open  while  the  papers 
are  arranged.  Slide  the  guide 
to  the  left  and  the  papers  are 
securely  locked.  Nothing  to 
get  out  of  order.  Also  made 
in  book  form  as  a  binder. 

Wood   Alum-    Heavy 
Boards  inum  Black  Tar 

Note  Size     $0.75     $1.00     $0.60 

Letter  "  .85        1.25  .75 

Cap       "  1.00        1.50  .85 

Order  today  from  your  dealer 

or  write  direct  to 

CUSHMAN  &  DENISON  MFG.  CO. 

126  nth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

Continued 


The  writer  asserts  that  there  is  ample 
demonstration  of  the  feasibility  of  oper- 
ating wooden  motor-ships  in  Pacific  Ocean 
trade.  Among  the  wooden  Diesel  engine 
ships  buUt  and  powered  at  and  operated 
from  Pacific  coast  ports  he  mentions  ten 
by  name,  and  concludes: 

"All  of  these  vessels  have  been  making 
consistent  time  on  their  regular  voyages 
under  all  kinds  of  s^a  conditions  and  with 
an  economy  of  operation  which  can  not  be 
even  approached  by  any  steamer  of  similar 
capacity.  There  is  no  doubt  that  by  the 
use  of  one  or  more  of  the  methods  outlined 
many  of  the  wooden  ships  now  tied  up  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  will  be  put 
into  operation." 


DID  STONE-DUST  KILL  THE 
CLIFF-DWELLERS  ? 

WHAT  became  of  the  cliff-dwellers? 
Archeologists  now  incline  to  think 
that  they  just  stopt  cliff-dwelling  and 
moved  down  to  the  plains  when  the  threat 
of  attack  by  nomadic  and  less  civilized 
tribes  gradually  lessened.  It  is  more  con- 
venient and  pleasant  to  live  in  the  open 
than  in  holes  dug  in  the  rock.  However, 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman  believes  that  they 
were  driven  away — perhaps  exterminated 
— by  an  occupational  disease  still  preva- 
lent, namely,  that  affecting  the  lungs  of  all 
workers  in  stone.  Our  tools  nowadays  are 
of  steel,  yet  they  produce  sharp  dust,  as 
did  the  stone  tools  of  the  ancient  Indians, 
and  they  who  breathed  it  contracted  fibroid 
lung  disease,  just  as  our  stone-cutters  are 
apt  to  do.  Writing  in  The  Scientific  Amer- 
ican (New  York),  Mr.  Hoffman  asserts  that 
the  cliff-dwellers  possest  all  the  typical  ele- 
ments of  an  industry  which  in  modern  times 
has  been  matei'ally  modified  only  by  the 
introduction  of  iron  and  steel  tools  on  the 
one  hand  and  pneumatic  cutting  methods 
on  the  other.     He  says: 

"The  labor  in  the  primitive  stone  indus- 
try must  not  only  have  been  much  more 
arduous  and  exacting  (for  years  must  have 
been  necessary  to  produce  some  article  of 
special  merit),  but  it  is  also  safe  to  assume 
that  the  industry  must  have  had  a  most 
important  bearing  upon  the  health,  physi- 
cal strength,  and  disease  liability  of  the 
cliff-dwellers. 

"That  the  ancient  stonework  was  in 
many  respects  a  craft,  requiring  a  much 
higher  degree  of  specialized  individual  skill 
than  the  model-n  mechanical  processes,  is 
made  evident  by  Professor  Holmes,  who  re- 
marks that,  'In  shaping  blades  a  suitable 
piece  of  brittle  stone,  preferably  a  flattish 
pebble,  bowler,  flake,  or  fragment,  was 
selected,  and  with  a  hammer-stone  of  proper 
weight,  usually  globular  or  discoidal  in  form 
and  generally  not  halted,  chips  were  re- 
moved by  means  of  vigorous  blows  about  the 
periphery,  alternating  the  faces.  The  ut- 
most skill  of  the  operator  was  exerted  to 
cause  the  flakes  to  carry  from  the  point  of 
percussion  near  the  edge  across  and  beyond 
the  middle  of  the  sides  of  the  stone;  failure 
in  this  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  high 
ridge  or  node  on  one  or  both  faces  of  the 
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blade,  wliich  offeotually  prevented  the 
proper  development  of  the  form.' 

"The  t()resoin<r  statement  emphasizes 
the  conclusion  that  in  ancient  stonework 
tlie  processes,  the  personal  exposure  to 
h(>alth-injurious  conditions,  and  the  after- 
etYects  may  possibly  have  been  e\en  n\ore 
serious  than  is  the  case  at  the  present  time. 
The  effects  of  stonework  vary,  of  course, 
according  to  the  chemical  an<l  microscopicjil 
nature  of  the  dust  iniialed  in  considerable 
quantities  during  the  working  processes. 
While  gi'anite  dust  is  probably  the  most 
injurious,  limesto  le.  bhiestone.  and  slate 
dust  ai"e  unquestionably  less  harmful. 
Thus  far  no  scientific  obsor\'ations  appear 
to  ha\e  been  made  a  matter  of  record, 
clearly  disclosing  the  nature  of  the  differ- 
ent rocks  out  of  which  the  ancient  cliff- 
dwellers  carved  their  dwellings  or  by  lal)o- 
rious  manipulations  made  the  tools  imlis- 
pensable  to  the  needs  of  primitive  life. 
In  many  sections  the  remaining  work  in- 
dicates the  extraordinary  amount  of  skill 
and  painstaking  care  in  the  cutting  and 
surfacing  of  stones  used  for  walls  or  in  the 
building  of  community  dwellings,  under- 
ground kivas,  etc. 

"It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  dis- 
ease resulting  from  the  continuous  and 
considerable  inhalation  of  stone-dust  is 
not  primarily  pidmonary  tuberculosis,  but 
fiV>roid  lung  disease,  Avhich  may  or  may  not, 
according  to  the  chance  of  exposure,  result 
in  a  subsequent  tubercular  infection.  In 
other  words,  even  if  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis did  not  occur  among  the  ancient  clift'- 
dwellers,  there  can  not  be  the  slightest 
doubt  but  that  fibroid  lung  disease  must 
have  prevailed  to  an  extraordinary  extent 
among  the  stone-workers  during  the  period 
when  the  stone  industry  had  reached  its 
highest  development  or  near  the  date  when 
the  ancient  civilization  had  practically  come 
to  an  end." 

The  digging  and  building  processes  must 
have  involved,  Mr.  Hoffman  thinks,  a  very 
considerable,  if  not  disastrous  exposure  to 
dust.  Even  at  the  present  time  the  dwell- 
ings contain  dust  accumulations,  so  that 
inhalation  must  have  been  continuous  and 
universal.  While  modern  stone-cutting  is 
more  injurious,  on  account  of  the  use  of 
pneumatic  tools,  there  are  the  advantages 
of  medical  aid,  of  more  nourishing  food,  of 
better  conditions  of  home  life  and  prolonged 
periods  of  rest,  with  change  of  work.     But: 

"Under  primitive  conditions  all  of  this 
was  wanting,  and  it  is,  therefore,  a  safe 
assumption  that  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences of  dust  inhalation  have  been  one 
of  the  most  important  contributori-  causes 
of  an  excessive  death-rate,  leading  ulti- 
mately to  race  extinction. 

"Without,  therefore,  arguing  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  probable  numbers  of  the 
ancient  population  and  the  rate  of  deca- 
dence during  the  historic  period  as  possibly 
determined  by  existing  ruins,  it  would  seem 
that  the  conclusion  is  justified  by  the  known 
facts  that  this  population  w^as  quite  exten- 
sive, but,  at  the  time  of  its  decadence,  below 
average  stature,  possibly  indicative  of  un- 
dernourishment, which,  wdth  the  indicated 
continued  exposure  to  health-injurious 
dust,  would  lead  to  the  further  conclusion 
that  an  excessive  mortality-rate,  more 
probably  than  any  other  extraneous  cause, 
gi-adually  led  to  an  excess  of  deaths  over 
births  and  a  vanishing  population,  of  which 
the  remnants  found  shelter  and  new  homes 
among  the  Pueblos  farther  to  the  south, 
possibly  as  far  as  northern  IMexico." 
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Mild,  mellow,  completely  satisfying. 

Just  the  cigar  to  offer  at  the  long  office  con- 
ference or  for  your  own  after-dinner  hour  at  home 
— the  "Educator"  size  Girard. 

Get  acquainted  with  this  splendid  big  brother 
of  Girards — Corona  shape,  full  5  inches  long, 
packed  fifty  in  a  handsome  cedar-lined  metal 
canister  which  keeps  them  in  perfect  condition. 

Here  you  have  all  the  well-known  and  pleasing 
qualities  which  make  the  Girard  in  every  shape 
and  size  such  a  prime  favorite  with  brainy  Ameri- 
cans who  think  while  they  sm.oke — the  fine  tropic 
flavor  combined  with  agreeable  mildness  which 
comes  only  from  genuine  Havana  leaf  skillfully 
blended  and  mellowed  by  age  alone. 

One   trial   tells   you   why   Girard   is   known   as 
"America's     foremost 
everywhere. 


J^^!M 


GIRARD 


cigar."     Sold     by     dealers 


Antonio  Roig  &  Langsdorf,  Philadelphia 

Established  50  years 

GIRARD 

^Gver-  ^Gts  on  yowr  z^ezT^es 
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DELICIOUS   drinks 
that  flow  from  Wal- 
rus WHITE-ICELESS  Soda 
Fountains  delight  the  palates 
of  richandpoor.oldand  young, 
alilce.    Is  YOURS  a  Walrus? 
The  superiority  of  the 
WALRUSisrecognized 
by   leading    Drug    Stores, 
Hotels,   Cigar    Stores   and 
Confectioneries  every  where. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature. 

WALRUS   MFG.   CO. 

Soda  Fountains         Carbonators 
Store  Fixtures 

Decatur,  Illinois 

Representativfs  in  all  Principal  Cities 


WliereJ'alnis  Soda  Jounlalns  Oiv  Made 
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THE    STANDARD     DICTIONARY     is     needed     in     every 
American  home  wJieie  education  anri  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


What  Jackson   Found  Out 
About   Bonds 

In  a  conversation  in  our  office,  we  made  him  see 
one  important  reason  wliy  interest  and  principal  of 
Miller  7%  First  Mortgage  Bonds  are  always  paid 
without  a  day's  delay.  The  story  of  this  conference 
will  interest  you. 

Write  for  circular,  "Mr.  Jackson  Discovers  an 

Investment  Principal." 

SI  00  Bonds:  S500  Bonds  :  $1000  Bonds 

7%  Interest  payable  twice  yearly 

Maturities,  2  to  10  years 

Partial  payment  accounts 

G.LM  I LLE  R  &  (g. 

"^^^"^^  fNCORPORATCD 

509  HURT  BUILDING  ATLANTA.  GA. 

"First — The  Investor*s  Welfare" 


7  re 


t.  The  Logical 
Rate  Today 

IF  YOUR  money  is  earning  less 
than  7%,  it  is  not  working  as 
hard  for  you  as  it  should;  any 
investment  paying  more  than  7%  is 
apt  to  carry  with  it  some  risk. 

INVESTORS  BONDS  pay  7%— SAFELY— 
and  are  first  mortgages  on  the  best  im- 
proved property,  one  of  the  safest  forms 
of  security  known.  They  are  offered  by  a 
House  of  highest  standing,  affiliated  with 
one  of  Chicago's  strongest  banks. 
Write  for  complete  information,  including 
details  of  our  partial  payment  plan.  Ask 
for   Booklet   No.  H-107. 

<^7he  INVESTORS 

COMPANY 

MadisoQ  &  Kedzie  State  Bank  Building 

CHICAGO 
Inter-Southern  Building,  Louisville.  Ky. 


INVESTMENTS   AND 
FINANCE 


THE  STEEL  CORPORATION  PRICE 
CUT 

WHEN  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration followed  the  example  of 
independents  by  cutting  prices  it  only  did 
what  had  been  long  "advocated  by  friends 
of  the  steel  industry  and  by  those  who 
desire  to  see  prompt  completion  of  the 
price  readjustment  process,"  so  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  remarks.  While 
it  would  have  been  well  "had  the  reduc- 
tion come  sooner,"  it  is  "in  time  to  aid  in 
the  readjustment  of  business  which  is 
going  on,"  the  New  York  daily  adds.  The 
question  that  occurs  to  every  one  is, 
"Has  it  gone  far  enough  or  is  it  only  a 
first  step?"  The  Journal  of  Commerce 
does  not  attempt  a  direct  answer  to  this 
question,  but  in  its  editorial  discussion 
it  seems  to  lean  toward  the  second  con- 
clusion.    To  quote: 

Comparison  of  the  old  with  the  new 
prices  shows  that  the  cuts  range  from 
about  10  or  12  to  about  18  per  cent. 
Assuming  that  the  old  level  of  prices  was 
approximately  75  per  cent,  ahead  of  the 
prewar  level,  it  may  be  roughly  estimated 
that  steel  prices  still  remain  not  far  from 
50  per  cent.,  or  rather  more,  above  that  old 
level.  As  compared  with  general  levels  of 
prices  shown  by  index-numbers  the  figures 
thus  run  about  parallel,  since  the  average  of 
wholesale  prices  is  now  figured,  according 
to  various  investigators,  as  from  45  to  60 
per  cent,  above  prewar  figures.  The 
schedule  fixt  by  the  Steel  Corporation  is  a 
little  ahead  of  that  of  the  so-called  inde- 
pendents in  several  instances,  altho  rather 
below  it  in  others.  Roundly  stated,  the 
intent  of  the  Corporation  has  clearly  been 
to  come  down  as  far  as  it  must  to  be  in 
harmony  with  other  prices,  but  not  to  act 
as  a  leader  in  the  revision  process. 

One  feature  that  is  w^orthy  to  excite 
regret  is  the  fact  that  neither  in  rails  nor 
in  wire  nails  has  there  been  any  reduction. 
Structural  steel  shows  a  cut  of  25  cents  per 
100  pounds,  but  this  is  only  about  10  per 
cent,  of  the  old  price  of  $2.45  per  100.  The 
railway  industry  and  the  building  trades, 
which  ought  to  be  the  two  best  customers 
of  the  steel  industry,  are  thus  not  favored, 
since  their  materials  are  either  not  reduced 
at  all  or  are  lowered  (in  the  case  of  struc- 
tural) by  only  the  minimum  amount. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  precisely  these  industries 
that  have  needed  the  reduction  and  should 
get  it  if  they  are  to  become  large  bixyers. 
The  railroads,  particularly,  ought  to  be 
able  to  obtain  their  material  at  bottom 
figures,  if  they  are  to  institute  much-needed 
extensions  and  repairs  to  tracks.  Whether 
there  will  be  further  cuts  in  these  products 
is  uncertain,  but  some  additional  changes 
are  forecast  in  other  items  and  m.ay  be 
extended  to  cover  these.  If  any  such 
possibility  is  in  mind  the  sooner  it  is  acted 
upon,  or  at  least  beconus  known,  the 
better.  Uncertainty  as  to  what  is  to  come 
necessarily  defers  the  undertaking  of  new 
construction  and  postpones  the  making  of 
contracts.  It  is  a  bad  thing  from  the 
standpoint  of  more  active  business  and 
restoration  of  prosperity. 

Apart  from  the  price  of  special  products, 
tlu'  question  whether  there  will  have  to  be 


Quality  First 


f  Boston 
f  Garter 


Prestige  Isn't  Accidental 

There  is  aWays  a  good  sound  reason  for  it. 
In  the  case  of  the  Boston  Garter  "Quality 
First"  became  more  than  a  slogan — more 
than  two  words  glibly  strung  together.  For 
over  forty  years  it  has  been  a  factory  ideal. 

GEORGE  FROST  CO.,  Makers,  BOSTON 
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"PERIODIC  VIBRATIONS" 

in  automobiles  are  as  unneces- 
sary as  they  are  annoying. 

The  method  of  engine  suspen- 
sion has  a  definite  bearing  on  this 
condition. 

In  purchasing  an  automobile, 
insist  upon  a  guarantee  of  free- 
dom from  vibration. 

GENERAL 
MACHINERY  FOUNDATIONS  CO. 


Harrison  Buildings 


Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Universal  Paint 

^      paint 
3i(tmj^  cadtAiAf^pm 
thaUTMUJicemTnicai 

Ohe  BILUNGS-CHAPIN  Ca 

Boston  -  Oeveland  -  New  York 


ENTEEFEISI 

/  aiiiron  FENCING ^''^'"■^'^ \ 

ENTERPRISE  FcncinB  is  backed  by  36  years  of  special- 
ized experience  in  building  and  erecting  All-Iron  and 
Chain-Link  Fencing.  Prices  are  again  moderate  and 
seem  to  have  reached  a  point  at  %\  hich  they 
will  stay.  Our  catalog  describes  and  pictures 
styles  and  designs,  and  gives  complete  data. 
Write  today  for  this  free  catalog,  mentioning 
purpose  for  which  fencing  is  desired. 

ENTERPRISE  IRON  WORKS 
2421  Yandes  St.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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any  additional  general  cut  in  steel  jiriees  is  | 
evidently  to  be  a  matter  of  experiinentji- 
tion.  The  industry  is  on  the  downward 
trend.  Untilled  orders  have  already  lost 
about  50  per  cent,  of  their  pviik  figure,  and 
the  month  to  month  returns  indicate  a 
continuous  and  steady  reduction.  The 
independents  have  not  been  able  to  stimu- 
late much  trade  through  their  lower  prices 
because  of  the  belief  in  some  qiuirters  tluit 
the  Steel  Corporation  was  likely  to  cut 
still  further.  What  must  now  be  settled, 
therefore,  is  whether  at  the  new  schedule  of 
rates  there  will  be  an  active  buying  move- 
ment— that  is  to  say,  whether  the  country 
thinks  it  can  alYord  to  use  steel  at  those 
figures.  There  is  possibly  no  way  to 
settle  this  question  except  that  of  finding 
what  the  buying  community  will  do.  If 
there  should  not  be  a  quick  resjjonse  further 
cuts  will  have  to  be  made.  Such  articles 
as  copper  and  non-feiTous  metals  generally, 
as  well  as  other  basic  materials  of  manufac- 
ture, have  gone  completely  back  to  pre- 
war figures,  and  the  problem  whether  steel, 
by  reason  of  more  perfect  organization  and 
greater  abstinence  from  the  extravagances 
of  the  war-period,  can  hold  to  a  level  50 
per  cent,  above  the  others  will  throw  much 
light  upon  the  future  course  of  industrial 

events 

The  "normal"  or  "just"  level  of  70 
per  cent,  advance  above  prewar  figures 
named  by  some  "economists"  and  "finan- 
ciers" has  long  ago  been  reached  and  passed 
as  had  the  100  per  cent,  level  before  it. 
Not  only  the  Steel  Corporation  but  other 
industrial  concerns  which  held  out  strongl^^ 
against  re^'ision  have  had  to  j'ield  to  some 
extent.  Thej-  may  have  to  make  still 
further  concessions,  since  they  refuse  to 
take  the  lead  in  the  readjustment  move- 
ment and  onlj'  mieet  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation  as  these  are  demonstrated. 
Whether  this  is  a  wise  industrial  policy  or 
not  may  well  be  doiibted. 


WHY  BUSINESS  WILL  NOT 
TO   NORMAL" 


RETURN 


npHE  phrase  "return  to  normal"  has 
-'-  been  much  overworked  during  the  last 
few  months,  observes  a  writer  on  the  finan- 
cial page  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
]Many  use  it  to  mean  an  actual  return  to 
prewar  conditions,  and  when  used  in  this 
sense  it  expresses,  we  are  told,  "something 
that  can  not  be  realized."  Business,  of 
course,  will  pick  up  again  and  eventually 
"it  may  reach  a  condition  that  may  be 
described  as  normal,  tho  it  will  not  be  like 
the  business  of  1914."  Business,  we  are 
told,  "is  neither  static  nor  retrogressive; 
therefore  it  will  not  'return'  to  a  previous 
condition.  It  would  be  more  accurate 
to  describe  a  present  movement  as  one  of 
going  forward  to  normal."  In  support  of 
his  assertion  that  business  can  not  revert 
to  its  prewar  status,  the  writer  in  The  Eve- 
ning Post  cites  the  opinions  of  several  busi- 
ness leaders.     For  example: 

A.  C.  Bedford,  president  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey,  says  that 
■within  the  next  few  years  the  rest  of  the 
world  will  owx  the  United  States  fully  $20,- 
000,000,000  in  place  of  the  $14,000,000,- 
000  it  now  owes.  When  things  were  "nor- 
mal" we  owed  the  rest  of  the  world  some 
$4,000,000,000  or  $5,000,000,000.  This 
change  in  financial  relationships  is  not  a 
momentary  matter.      Dr.   Henry  Behnsen, 
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Pacific  Gas 
&  Electric  Co. 

20- Yr.  7%  Gold  Bonds 

In  $500  and  $1000  denominations 

One  of  the  largest  and 
most  successful  electric 
light  and  power,  and  gas, 
corporations. 

at  a  pri'ce  to  yield  about 

7.10% 

Circular  on  request  for  AG-Z6(> 

The  National  Gty 
Company 

Main  Offiee:  Natiooal  City  Bank  BuOdins 
Uptown  0«5ce:  Fihh  Ave.  &43rd  St. 


in  a  hundred  papers  throughout  this  country,  the 
very  latest  investment  opportunities  are  called  to 
your  attention. 

The  attractiveness  of  the  issues  offered — the 
liberal  yield — the  strength  behind  the  bonds — 
lead  us  to  recommend  them  to  our  clients. 

Loo\  for  these  offerings 
from  day  to  day 


>fNATIONAL  CITY   BANK 
''BUILDING'" 


^e 


Our  complete  Monthly  Offering  Sheet  listing  a  wide 
range  of  bonds  will  be  sent  on  request  for  D163. 

The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 
Offices  in  more  than  fifty  cities 

BONDS  •   PREFERRED  STOCKS  •   ACCEPTANCES 
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is  the  Saxon,  Style 
No,  96.  Your  local 
dealer  can  furnish 
these  shoes.  If  not  in 
stock  we  -will  ship  to 
him  the  same  day  xue 
receive  his  order. 


HERE  is  an  unmistakable  wear  are   phenomenal, 

air     of     smartness     about  Abooklet/'FiveThousand 

Nettleton  Shoes  of  Worth  Mile  Shoes,"  shows  why 

which  distinguishes  them  Nettleton  footgear  lasts  so 

from  all  others.  well  and  preserves  its  orig- 

And     their    comfort    and  inal  good  looks  so  long. 


A.  E.  NETTLETON    CO.,   SYRACUSE,  N.Y.,U.S.A. 


SHOES     OF    WORTH 


The  accepted  collar  style  of  SOO 
years  ago  as  painted  by  the 
Master  Craftsman — Rembrandt 


(j/oddj/— 


The  well-dressed   man  prefers   the  style, 
comfort  and  wearing  qualities  of 


Beach 


cjmiori  ana  wearmg  qualities  oi  h^ihihhhhHI 

^  SOFT  COLLARS  '^  ^  1  ^ 

•E  BY  TROY'S  MASTER  CRAFTSMEN  ^^^^Jm^IH 


MADE  BY  TROY'S  MASTER  CRAFTSMEN 

SLIDEWELL  Collars  are  made  for  the  man  who 
demands  standard  value  merchandise  —  attrac- 
tively priced. 

"^  our  Dealer  is  showing  the  latest  Models 

HALL,  HARTWELL  &  CO.,  TROY,  N.  Y.,  Makers  of  Hallmark  Shirts 


Abbey 


and  Hallmark  Athletic  Underwear 


INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

Continued 


the  head  of  a  large  textile  organization  in 
Germany,  predicts  that  within  five  years 
the  whole  continent  of  Europe  will  have 
been  driven  to  repudiate  its  public  debt. 
Any  or  all  of  these  forecasts  may  fail  of 
realization.  Two  of  them  are  contradic- 
tory and  one  or  fhe  other  must  fail.  But 
the  very  fact  that  such  statements  are 
being  made  by  experienced  observers  goes 
to  show  that  business  is  having  to  face 
problems  that  it  has  never  faced  before. 
The  great  business  leaders  realize  that  the 
world,  in  an  economic  Avay,  has  been  sick 
well-nigh  unto  death.  It  is  still  danger- 
ously ill;  some  of  the  symptoms  are  less 
pronounced  than  they_  were  a  month  ago, 
while  others  still  persist.  Nothing  is  to 
be  gained  by  blinking  at  the  facts. 

Considerations  like  these,  we  read,  serve 
to  emphasize  the  need  of  statesmanship  in 
business — 

The  condition  of  Europe  to-day  would  be 
infinit*'ly  better  if  there  had  been  more  of 
hard-headed  business  and  less  of  political 
considerations  injected  into  the  delibera- 
tions of  its  statesmen.  Business  recon- 
struction, rather  than  political  reconstruc- 
tion, is  the  supreme  need  of  disordered 
Europe.  A  maximum  production  of  goods, 
with  efficient  and  equitable  distribution,  is 
of  vastly  more  importance  than  boundary- 
lines,  dynasties,  and  alliances.  With  labor 
gainfully  employed  and  increasing  in  pur- 
chasing power  there  will  be  less  danger  of 
social  upheavals,  and  starvation  will  cease 
to  menace  the  lives  of  millions  overseas. 
Only  by  this  means  can  the  world  move 
forward  to  normal  conditions.  To  achieve 
this  consummation,  the  world  needs  the 
wisdom  and  cooperation  of  businesslike 
statesmen  and  of  statesmanlike  business 
men. 

For  its  business  statesmen  the  world 
must  inevitably  turn  to  the  United  States, 
and  American  business  men  can  not  afford 
to  shirk  the  responsibility  or  refuse  the 
opportunity  to  work  out  plans  whereby  our 
abundant  energies  and  resources  may  be 
directed  toward  assisting  in  the  economic 
recuperation  of  Europe.  The  last  two 
years  have  witnessed  a  distressing  decline 
in  the  nation's  morale  and  a  recrudescence 
of  the  spirit  that  glorifies  national  selfish- 
ness as  one  of  the  supreme  virtues.  In  the 
haste  to  make  money  while  prices  were 
kiting  business  seemed  to  be  degenerating 
into  mere  dollar-chasing.  But  there  are 
many  signs  that  this  egoistic  reaction  from 
the  altruism  of  the  war-days  has  about 
run  its  course.  The  prolonged  depression 
has  stimulated  sober  thinking.  Its  persis- 
tent hanging  on  in  spite  of  our  abundant 
natural  resources  and  favorable  trade  bal- 
ances has  served  to  focus  attention  once 
more  on  conditions  abroad,  and  to  bring 
home  to  us  the  fact  that  nations,  like  in- 
dividuals, can  not  live  wholly  unto  them- 
selves. There  may  be  nothing  charitable 
in  our  increasing  regard  for  the  well-being 
of  Europe;  it  may  be  prompted  by  an  atti- 
tude of  enlightened  selfishness,  but  its  de- 
velopment will  be  a  means  of  promoting 
our  own  prosperity. 


His  Attitude. — "  Does  yo'  still  refuse, 
sah,  to  pay  me  dem  two  dollars  I  done 
loaned  yo'  de  Lawd  on'y  knows  when?  " 

"  Nussah  !  "  dignifiedly  replied  Brother 
Bogus.  "  I  doesn't  refuse;  I  dess  re- 
frains."— Kansas  City  [Mo.)  Star. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

April  13.— The  British  Triple  Alliance  of 
Labor  orders  a  strike  for  Friday  ii\ 
support  of  the  coal-miners. 

The  Canadian   House  of  Commons  de- 

'    feats    the    adoption  of  the   reciprocity 

agreement    between    Canada    and    the 

I'nited    States,    signed    in    Washington 

on  January  21,  1911. 

April  14. — Premier  Lloyd  George  asks  the 
striking  coal-miners  to  submit  their 
case  to  the  ballot,  and  is  refused. 

Sir  Arthur  Edward  Vicars,  former  Ulster 
King-of-Arms.  is  shot  dead  at  Listowel, 
Ireland,  and  his  residence  burned  by 
Sinn-E'einers. 

An  attack  by  30,000  Turkish  troops, 
under  ^Mustafa  Kemal,  against  the 
Greeks  in  the  Afiun-Karahassar  and 
Touloubanar  sectors,  breaks  down 
before  the  Greek  counter-attack,  the 
Turks  losing  6,000  prisoners  and 
several  pieces  of  artillery,  according 
to  reports  from  Smyrna. 

The  Austrian  Government  passes  a  bill 
making  the  pi-esenee  in  Austria  of  a 
former  king  a  felony,  punishable  by 
from  one  to  five  years'  imprisonment. 

April  15. — The  British  Triple  Alliance  of 
Labor  splits  over  the  attitude  of  the 
miners  toward  the  Government's  peace 
proposal,  and  the  proposed  walkout  of 
railway  men  and  transport-workers  is 
canceled. 

The  Austrian  Government  is  warned  by 
the  Allies  to  prevent  fusion  of  Austria 

.  with  Germany. 

King  Constantine  of  Greece  is  reported 
to  have  threatened  to  march  on 
Constantinople  unless  the  British  and 
French  governments  furnish  nim  aid. 

April  16. — A  new  peasant  revolt  is  sweep- 
ing Russia,  according  to  advices  re- 
ceived in  Berlin.  Seventy-two  peasants 
are  sentenced  to  death  and  200  to  terms 
of  imprisonment  for  participating  in  an 
uprising,  say  advices  received  in  Stock- 
holm from  Russia. 
Severe  fighting  is  reported  on  the  north- 
west Indian  frontier,  the  tribesmen 
being  led  by  the  Afghan  leader,  Abdur 
Rajak. 

Ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  of 
Poland,  Soviet  Russia,  and  the  Ukraine 
is  voted  by  the  Polish  Diet. 

April  17. — Kitty  MacCarron,  of  County 
Monaghan,  is  shot  by  Sinn-Feiners  as  a 
spy,  their  first  woman  victim. 

Doctors  in  Avala,  Spain,  go  on  strike 
because  the  authorities  decline  to  in- 
crease their  fees  for  attendance  upon 
the  poor. 

Dr.  Alfredo  Zayas,  Conservative-Popular 
coalition  party  candidate,  was  elected 
President  of  Cuba  in  the  November 
election,  according  to  a  decision  ren- 
dered by  Boaz  Long,  the  American 
Minister  to  Cuba. 

France  repudiates  Gen.  Baron  Wrangel, 
former  anti-Bolshevik  leader  in  south 
Russia,  because  of  the  danger  of  a 
united  Greco-Russian  drive  to  capture 
Constantinople. 

April  18. — The  Allied  Reparations  Com- 
mission demands  that  the  gold  reserve 
of  the  Reichsbank  and  other  securities 
be  transferred  either  to  Cologne  or  to 
Coblenz  before  May  1,  as  a  guaranty 
of  good  faith  in  the  forthcoming  rep- 
arations proposal. 
Japan  informs  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, in  correspondence  just  made 
public  in  Tokyo  and  Washington,  that 
this  country  has  no  rights  in  the  island 
of  Yap. 


YOUR  TROUBLES  ARE  OVER 


Champion  Transformers 


Decrease  gasoline  coti' 
sumption — give  greater 
power  —  reduce  carbon 
deposits.  They  can  be  at- 
tached in  a  few  minutes 
and  from  that  time  you  will 
have  a  sweet,  smoothly 
running  motor  which  starts 
easily  even  in  zero  weather. 

YOUR  MOTOR  PUMPS  OIL? 
DON'T  WORRY! 

The  intense, hot  blaze  at  your  plug, 
due  to  the  Transformer,  explodes 
every  particle  of  oil  and  gas,  giving 
greater  power,  and  leaving  no 
carbon. 

DON'T  BE  FOOLED  BY  RE- 


PAIRMEN who  tell  you  that  the 
transformer  is  not  practical.  THE 
CHAMPION  TRANSFORMER  is 
not  only  practical,  but  it  is  the  only 
oxygen  burning  system  of  ignition 
on  the  market.  Burn  more  oxygen 
and  less  gas! 

THE   CHAMPION 

TRANSFORMER  IS  A 
PERFECTED    ARTICLE 

—  the  result  of  fourteen  years'  ig- 
nition 'experience.  It  is  sold  on 
a  money-back  guarantee,  which 
comes  with  every  set. 

The  special  gauze  CO  veringover  elec- 
trodes isa  pat  anted  fireproof  feature. 

Champion  Transformers  are  suit- 
able for  any  engine  that  uses  a 
spark  plug. 


For  Pleasure  Cars,  Tractors,  Motorcycles,  Gas  Engines 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Write  us  today  and  give  us  your  name  and  address;  also  the  kind  of  car 
youdrive.  We  will  send  youaset  of  Champion  Transformers  by  parcel  post. 
Pay  the  postman  $1.50  for  a  four-cylinder  set  or  $2.00  for  a  six-cylinder  set 
and  the  Transformers  are  yours.  You  also  get  a  free  booklet  written  by 
ignition  experts  which  atone  may  save  your  usual  Spring  repair  bills. 

THE  VAN  KERR  CO.,  Dept,  101,  139  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago 


,  mi... 

Actacl\  them  yoursett-  All 
you  need  is  tuo  minutes 
and  a  fan  of  pliers. 

Over  100,000  satisfied 
customers  are  now  using 
Champion  Transformers, 


W  L.  DOUGLAS 

''SS'„^°'»8.00  SHOES  -ES^' 

Special  Shoes  $1  A  f\(\    II    Special  Shoes  %a  (\(\ 

Hand  Workmanship  XV/.V/U      ||        Stylish  and  Durable  U.UV 

FOR    MEN    AND     WOMEN 

THE  STAMPED  PRICE  IS  W.  L.  DOUGLAS  PERSONAL  GUARANTEE 
THAT  THE  SHOES  ARE  ALWAYS  WORTH  THE  PRICE  PAID  FOR  THEM 


YOU  CAN  ALWAYS 
SAVE  MONEY  BY  WEARING 

WL  DOUGLAS  SHOES 

SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

TO  TOU  AT  ONE  PROFIT 


They  are  the  best  known  shoes  in  the 
world.  Sold  in  107  W.L.Douglas  stores, 
direct  from  the  factory  to  you  at  only 
one  profit,  which  guarantees  to  you  the 
best  shoes  that  can  be  produced,  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  W.L.Douglas  name 
and  the  retail  price  are  stamped  on  the 
bottom  of  all  shoes  before  they  leave 
the  factory,  which  is  your  protection 
against  unreasonable  profits. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  absolutely  the 
best  shoe  values  for  the  money  in  this 
country.Theyaremadeof  the  best  and 
finest  leathers  that  money  can  buy. 
They  combine    quality,  style,  work- 
manship and  wearing  qualities  equal 
to  other  makes  selling  at  higher  prices. 
They   are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion 
centers  of  America.    The  prices  are  the  same  everywhere; 
they  cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they  do  inNewYork. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the  highest  paid, 
skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  experienced  men,  all  'working  with  an  honest  deter- 
mination to  make  the  best  shoes  for  the  price  that 
money  can  buy. 

CA  I  I  TP  I  ^\  IVI  Insist  upon  having  ^V.  L. 
rK  1^  I  I  VJ  Im  Douglas  shoes.  The  name 
and  price  is  plainly  stamped  on  the  sole.  Be  careful 
to  see  that   it  has  not    been  changed   or   mutilated. 


$4.50S$5X)0 


W.  Ij.  Douglas  shoes  are  for  sale  by  over 
9000  shoe  dealers  besides  oxir  own  stores. 
If  your  local  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
take  no  other  make.  Order  direct  from 
the  factory.  Send  for  booklet  telling  how 
to  order  eboes  by  mail,  postage  free. 


President     u 
W.  L  Douglas  Shoe  Co., 
761  Sparh  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


00 
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Clark  missed 

bis  great 

chance 


I 


T  MEANS  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollar  contract,  and  I  can't 
get   away." 

"Why  not  send  Clark?" 
"No  use.     He  can't   talk   to   men.     He  has  no  command  of 
the  English  language." 

It  was  the  private  secretary's  opening — the  chance  of  his  life-time — the  big  opportunity 
to  make  good  that  would  have  given  him  better  work,  greater  rewards,  and  lifted  his  wife 
and  children  into  prosperity,  but  he  missed  it. 

Because  he  lacked  the  education  to  express  himself  clearly  and  positively,  because  his 
employer  could  not  trust  him  to  go  before  a  group  of  business  men  in  another  city  and 
present  the  proposal  of  the  big  contracting  company — he  lost  his  chance. 

How  many  opportunities  have  other  men  missed — perhaps  YOU  among  them — because 
they  lacked  the  power  to  put  forth  a  point  of  view  clearly  and  effectively  in  plain,  compelling 
English?     Thousands,  and  still  more  thousands. 

Words  are  the  currency  of  thought.  You  think  in  ideas,  and  then  it  is  your  task  to  clothe 
those-ideas  in  such  simple,  effective  words  that  all  men  can  understand  you  quickly  and  easily. 

Men  have  risen  to  great  business,  professional,  and  political  heights  on  the  ladder  of 
well-chosen  English  words  rightly  used. 

YOU  can  become  a  convincing  speaker  of  the  English  language  by  spending  but  fifteen 
minutes  a  day  in  the  right  kind  of  reading. 

Grenville  Kleiser,  world-famous  speech  specialist,  has  just  completed  his  greatest  work, 
embodying  the  ripest  fruits  of  his  experience  and  the  richest  products  of  his  years  of  study- 
ing and  teaching  English.  It  is  now  published  in  the  form  of  ten  new,  handy,  cloth-bound 
volumes  covering  the  whole  art  of  public  speaking,  each  book  dealing  with  a  particular 
phase  of  the  subject.     These  new  volumes  are: 

HOW   TO   SPEAK  HOW   TO   SELL 

WITHOUT  NOTES  THROUGH   SPEECH 

Furnishes  concise  directions  for  extempore  speak-  Practical   talks  to  the  salesman,  the  lawyer,   the 

ing,  describes  tlie  main  divisions  of  a  speech,  gives  preacher,   and   others;   in  a  word,  to  everyone  who 

rules    for    clear    expression    and    hints    on    gesture,  has   something    to   sell,    he   it    merchandise,    talent, 

describes  valuable  voice-building  exercises  and  gives  skill,    experience,    or   service.     .Aims    to  develop  the 

short  model  passages  for  practise  that  illustrate  the  best  natural  powers  of  all  who  would  speak  in  public. 

SOMl^HmC   TO   SAY:  ZTr''o''iyjpT'^?^'' 

HOW   TO  SAY  IT  "0"\    ™  ^f*^    W'^'^,     h      , 

—       ,       ,         ^                                         .  ,      „     ,   .  Teaches    the    would-be    public    speaker    how    to 

Teaches  how  to  prepare  your  material.     Explains  t,^i„k  on  his  feet  and  how  to  acquire  the  ease  and 

the  value  of  conversation,  observation,  reading  and  self-confidence  characteristic  of  the  best  impromptu 

meditation.     Tells  you   how  to  influence  men,  how  speakers,   qualities   which   are   more   often   acquired 

to  condense   ideas,    how   to   secure   proportion,   and  than  innate 

how  to  make  an  effective  political  speech. 

SUCCESSFUL   METHODS  OF  WORD-POWER: 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING  HOW   TO  DEVELOP   IT 

Gives  the  success  factors  of  platform  speaking.  -Shows  the  way  to  the  acquisition  of  that  varied 
emphasizing  the  power  of  personality.  Affords  and  well-chosen  vocabulary  that  is  the  only  basis 
numerous  model  speeches  for  studv  and  describes  for  '"''ally  successful  public  speaking  Explains 
briefly  the  method  and  stvle  of  various  well-known  liow  to  develop  power  in  tlie  use  and  choice  ot 
speakers.  Advocates  sincerity  as  a  basis  for  all  words,  and  teaches  the  secret  of  platform  con- 
really  effective  speaking.  fidence. 

MODEL   SPEECHES  CHRIST: 

FOR  PRACTISE  THE  MASTER   SPEAKER 

Contains  a  varied  assortment  of  successful  speeches  Supplies  a  number  of  quotations  from  the  most 

by  eminent  speakers,  thus  making  familiar  the  best  vital   of  the   Master's   teachings,   which   are   unique 

examples  and  the  special  treatments  demanded  by  examples  of  the  best  and  simplest  of  speaking  styles, 

the     widely     differing     material     provided.     Covers  and  adds  short  articles  on  Christ  as  an  orator  by 

all   the   principal   forms   and   fits   you  to    meet  any  leading  authorities  on  preaching  and  public  speaking. 

riT  Ti?^TATTNr  nr    j  ^^^^^   ENGLISH  FOR 

PTiirrr^Pr^vj/l  SPEAKERS  AND   WRITERS 

r  U £> LiILj     O  1  Hj a J\. IL K.  Discusses  the  right   use   of  words,   discriminative 

An  abridged  and  modernized  version  of  Quintilian's  choice  of  expression,  the  making  of  telling  phrases, 

celebrated   work  on   oratory,   so  arranged   as  to  be  and   the   cultivation   of   a   clear   and   forceful   style, 

read  and  studied  with  the  greatest  possible  benefit  Provides  the  key  to  fluent  delivery  and  illuminatins 

by  the  modern  student  of  the  art  of  public  speaking.  argument. 

For  Sale  in  all  Bookstores,  or 

!_«■«___-_-_«__._. ^-      Only  $1 .00  Brings  the  10  Books  to 

I  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  v^.     j^  v  5      u  w  ^vf    «.o».w 

■  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City  You  f or  10  Days'  Examination 

I       Enclosed  find  SI. 00.  lor  wliich  please  =end  me.  carriage 

I  paid.  Kleiser's  Pocket  Guides  to  Public  Speaking — lo  These  ten  new   masterly  volumes  are  now  offered 

volumes.   If  satisfied.  I  am  to  send  you  Sl. 50  within  30  to  vou  for  only  S12.50  for  the  entire  set — Si. 25   per 

I  '^^^?,-  ^^"^.jy"^ .P"?^  month  (or  ]0  months  thereafter,  volume.     For  sale  in  all  good  bookstores  or  use  this 

any^!i;f.7m'i;%^.?;.'J„ur/^ooks'^at'l^m  couPon.     They    contain    a    wealth    of    information 

I  within  ten  days,  you  will  refund  my  money,  and  I  shall  that  can  not  be  acquired  elsewhere  for  many  times 

■  owe  you  nothing.                                           L.D.4-30-21  this  amount.     To  those  who  act  quickly  this  public 
I  speaker's   practical    kit   will   be   sent  for   only   Ji.oo 

Name  .  .  down,  Si. 50  within   30  days,  and  $1.00  per  month 

I  thereafter  for  ten  months,  if  you  are  satisfied  with 

■  <s/  K>  F  n  your  bargain.     If  you  are  dissatisfied  for  any  reason 

I  :>ireet  ar  K.t  .U whatever,  send  the  books  back  at  our  expense,  we 

I  will   refund    money   and    you   will   owe   us   nothing. 

I  City State Sign  and  mail  the  coupon   to-day. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


Fourteen  persons  are  killed  and  100 
wounded  in  fighting  between  the  Fascisli 
and  Communists  in  Tuscany,  Italy. 

An  anti-Bolshevik  uprising  in  Russia 
has  been  set  for  May  day,  according 
to  reports  received  in  Riga  from 
Petrograd. 

Premier  Lloyd  George  announces  that  the 
Allies  will  remain  neutral  during  the 
hostilities  between  the  Greeks  and 
Turks  in  Asia  Minor. 

April  19. — Soviet  Russian  officials  decide 
to  sell  all  valuable  and  art  luxuries, 
privately  or  publicly  owned,  to  buy 
bread. 

Venezuelan  officials  unveil  a  statue  of 
George  Washington  at  Caracas  in 
celebration  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
royalists  in  1821. 

CONGRESS 

April  13. — The  Knox  peace  resolution  is 
introduced  in  the  Senate. 

Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho,  introduces  two 
resolutions  requesting  the  President  to 
invite  Great  Britain  and  Japan  to  confer 
with  this  country  on  the  reduction  of 
naval  estimates  for  the  next  five  years. 

April  15. — The  House  passes  the  Young 
Emergency  Tariff  and  Anti-Dtimping 
Bill  by  a  vote  of  261  to  112. 
A  bill  to  pay  former  Presidents  annual 
pensions  of  $10,000  is  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Calder,  of  New  York, 
and  in  the  House  by  Representative 
Dyer,  of  Missotu-i. 

April  16. — A  resolution  authorizing  Trea- 
sury use  of  $100,000,000  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  earnings  during 
the  next  three  years  for  agricultural 
loans  is  introduced  by  Senator  Sterling, 
of  South  Dakota. 

A  joint  resolution  protesting  against 
"violations  of  the  laws  of  land  war- 
fare" by  British  forces  in  Ireland  is 
introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Norris,  of  Nebraska,  and  is  referred  to 
the    Foreign    Relations    Committee. 

April  18. — Investigation  of  the  escape  of 
Grover  Cleveland  Bergdoll,  draft 
dodger,  is  authorized  by  the  House  on 
Representative  Kahn's  resolution. 

April  19. — The  immigration  restriction  bill, 
prevented  from  becoming  a  law  by  a 
pocket  veto  by  President  Wilson,  is 
reported  to  the  House  by  Chairman 
Johnson,  of  the  Committee  on 
Immigration. 

The  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Aeronautics  recommends  to  Congress 
development  and  regulation  of  aviation 
and  an  appropriation  of  $2,000,000  to 
establish  air  routes. 

Representative  Simeon  D.  Fess,  of  Ohio, 
introduces  in  the  House  a  resolution 
providing  for  a  commission  of  eleven 
to  inquire  into  all  taxation  and  rec- 
ommend necessary  revisions. 

DOMESTIC 

April  13. — Compulsory  voting  at  national, 
State,  and  municipal  elections,  under 
penalty  of  a  fine  of  -$5,  is  provided  for 
in  a  bill  introduced  in  the  Massachusetts 
legislature. 
Eight  persons  are  killed  and  many  in- 
jured as  a  result  of  a  tornado  which 
struck  Melissa,  Texas. 

April  14. — The  American  principle  of  the 
equality  of  rights  in  mandatary  terri- 
tories is  admitted  in  Premier  Briand's 
answer  to  the  State  Department. 

April  15. — Between  fifteen  and  twenty  are 
reported  dead  and  scores  injured  as  a 
result   of   a   tornado   Avhich   swept   the 
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entire   length   of   Hempstead   County. 
Arkant:as. 

Abrogation  of  the  national  agreenicMit 
between  t  be  railroads  and  tboomployecs 
is  accepted  by  (bo  oxeeutivo  couufil 
of  the  shop  trades,  representing  about 
oOO,CKX)  men. 

Frank  White,  of  Valley  City.  N.  D.,  is 
nominated  by  President  Harding  to  bo 
Trcaisurer  of  tlio  United  Stales, 

The  oxeentivo  council  of  national  and 
international  organizations  in  the  st(>cl 
industrv-  aftibatetl  -with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  dt'citle  to  begin 
unionizing  the  steel  plants  of  the 
country. 

April  U). — The  Xe\v  York  Stale  Senate 
jiasses  a  bill  permitting  ex-President 
Wilson  to  practise  law  in  this  State. 
American  prisoners  in  Russia  must  bo 
released  1iy  the  Soviet  authorities  before 
the  United  States  will  consider  any 
overture  for  resumption  of  trade  rela- 
tions, it  is  announced  by  the  State 
Department. 

H.  Foster  Baiu.  of  California,  is  nominat- 
ed by  President  Harding  to  bo  Director 
of  (ho  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  Mar\' 
Anderson,  of  Illinois,  is  nominated  to 
be  Director  of  the  Woman's  Bureau  of 
the  Department  of  Labor, 

Withdrawal  of  American  marines  from 
the  Dominican  RepubUc  will  not  be 
authorized  by  the  Harding  Adminis- 
tration until  the  natives  are  fully 
competent  for  self-control,  it  is  an- 
nounced by  the  State  Department. 

Col.  C.  D.  Smith  is  instructed  to  attend 
the  Austrian  Relief  Conference  as  an 
imofficial  obser\'er  for  the  American 
Government, 

April  17, — The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
in  a  report  to  President  Harding  on 
the  general  industrial  situation  recom- 
mends legislation  to  eliminate  un- 
necessary brokerage  transactions,  to 
facilitate  the  distribution  of  information 
on  market  conditions,  and  to  strengthen 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  its  price  investigations. 

Ai)ril  18. — The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  upholds  the  constitutionality  of 
the  New  York  and  District  of  Columbia 
antiprotiteering  rent  laws. 

President  Harding  informs  a  delegation 
from  the  Woman's  Committee  for  World 
Disarmament  that  he  is  contemplating 
no  steps  in  that  direction  until  peace 
is  established. 

Japan's  conscription  laws  are  extended 
to  include  Japanese  residents  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  India,  and  South  Sea 
Islands,  it  is  reported  in  Washington. 

Dr.  Chaim  Weizmann,  president  of  the 
World's  Zionist  organization,  breaks 
ofif  negotiations  with  the  American 
Zionist  organization  as  the  result  of  a 
spht  over  the  Foundation  Fund. 

Ai)ril  19. — ^Negotiations  between  the  ma- 
rine-workers and  ship-owners  for  a  new 
wage  and  working  agreement  reach  a 
deadlock. 

President  Harding  unveils  in  New  York 
a  statue  of  Gen,  Simon  Bolivar, 
liberator  of  live  South  -  American 
Republics, 

George  W,  Aldridge,  of  Rochester,  N,  Y., 
is  named  Collector  of  .Customs  for  the 
Port  of  New  York  by  President 
Harding. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Rec- 
ognition of  the  Irish  Republic,  meeting 
in  Chicago,  adopts  resolutions  for  im- 
mediate recognition  by  the  United 
States  of  Ireland  as  a  free  and  sovereign 
state. 


Safety  First. — According  to  a  London 
doctor,  hearts  are  more  likely  to  be  broken 
by  joy  than  by  grief.  Here,  perhaps,  is 
another  argument  against  the  repeal  of 
income-tax  laws. — St.  Joseph  News-Press. 


Redmanol 

BEG    U.  9.        ^^k 

The  Perfect  Molding  Compound 


Important ! 

Our  Eiigi  nceriiii; 
Service  Depart- 
inent  is  equipped 
to  render  service 
in  research  or  ex- 
perimental work, 
without  cost  to  you. 


The  Basic 
Material 
of  Many 
Industries 

Redmaiiol  Is  a  molding 
compound  which  in  many 
industries  is  rapidly  replacing 
metal,  fibre,  wood,  rubber, 
and  other  plastic  materials. 

Redmanol  comes  from  the  mold 
with  a  hard  glossy  surface  which 
it  retains  permanently.  Delicate 
threads  stand  out  sharp  and 
clean;  tiny  lettering  is  molded 
clear  and  perfect.  Metal  inserts 
are  firmly  imbedded. 

Redmanol  resists  the  action  of 
acids,  oils,  chemicals,  solvents, 
extreme  heat  or  intense  cold. 
Being  an  excellent  insulatoi*,  it 
is  especially  serviceable  in  mag- 
neto parts  and  ignition  systems. 

Some  article  which  you  manu- 
facture may  be  more  efficiently 
produced  by  the  use  of  RED- 
MANOL. 


Redmanol  is  now  being  molded  into: 


Automotive  Industry 

Radiator  Caps 
Distributor  Heads 
Gear  Shift  Handles 
Rotors 

Noiseless  Gears 
Door  Handles 
Carburetor  Parts 
Spark  Plug  Covers 
Magneto  Parts 
Timers 


Electrical  Apparatus 

Bii>liiiig:; 
I'usc  Cases 
Radio  Parts 
Meter  Cases 
Tcleplione  Receivers  and 

Mouthpieces 
Switch  Handles 
Rheostat  Bases 
Wireless  Boxes 
Magneto  Spools 


General  Uses 

Adding  Mailiinc  Parts 
Telegraph  Typewriter 

Wheels 
Dental  Tools 
Instrument  Cases 
Billiard  Balls 
Handle  Gaskets 
Heat  Insulators 
Valve  Discs 


Where  Can  YOU  Use  Redmanol? 

Write  to  the 

Redmanol  Chemical  Products  Company 

650  W.  22nd  St.,  Engineering  Service  Dept.,  Chicago,  111. 


iy'i 
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the  most  expensive  method 
transportatTon  ano  travel 

IS  TO  RUN  ON  UNDER-INFLATED  TIRES. 

Be  SURE  YOUR  TIRES  ARE  PROPERLY 

INFLATED  BY  VERIFYING  THE 

PRESSURE  OFTEN  WITH  A 

SCHRADER  UNIVERSAL 
TIRE-PRESSURE-GAUGE 


A  WORD  TO  THE  GARAGE  MAN 

THE 

SCHRADER  UNIVERSAL 

INFLATING  VDLVE 

;S  AN  "AIR  CHUCK"  WHICH  NEVER  LEAKS. 
IT  CANNOT  INJURE  VALVE  INSIDE. 
IT  IS  RUBBER  COVERED  AND  WILL 
NOT  SCRATCH  OR  MAR  THE  CAR 

AT  YOUR  SUPPLY  HOUSE,  OR 

A.  SCHRADER  S  SONjnc 

BROOKLYN,  N.Y 

CHICAGO      TORONTO      LONDON 


Catch  Fish, 


Kels,  Mink.  Maskrats  and 
other  fur-bearing  animals 
in  larsre  numbers,  with  the 
New,  Folding,  Galvanized  Steel  Wire  Trap.  It 
catches  them  like  a  fly-trap  catches  flies.  Made  in 
all  sizes.  Write  for  descriptive  price  list,  and  free 
booklet  on  best  bait  known  for  attracting  all  kinds 
offish.   J. F.Gregory.  Dept.  266  Lebanon, Mo. 


WHY  pay  $2  to  $3  to  have  your  car 
washed  every  time  it  gets  dusty  or 
muddy?  Save  that  money  and  keep  the 
car  clean,  bright,  new-looking — actually 
worth  more — all  the  lime  with  the  in- 
expensive, convenient 

Economy  Auto  Washer 

Quickly  cleans  entire  exterior  of  any  car.  Removes 
dust,  dirt,  grease  and  hard,  caked  mud  in  a  jiflfy 
with  running  water  only — no  chemicals  needed. 
Soft  mop  and  perforated  rubber  scraper  make 
cleaning  easy.  Warranted  not  to  scratch.  No 
spattering  or  splashing — women  can  wash  cans  with 
the  Economy  without  soiling  hands  or  clothing. 
Ideal  for  washing  windows,  floors  and  woodwork. 
Costs  little.     Pays  for  itself  every  few  days. 

FRFF  PnniCI  FT  *^P^a!ning  the  Economy  Aato  Washer 
1  ni:,C  D\J\JT^l^l*l     and  its  many  uses  and  quotinr   snecial 

a  c»rd  will  do. 


low  intrnriuctory  nr 

No  oblievtion.     Writ©  U8  today 


e.    Just  send  your  .name 


LAMPKIN  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  601     Gloyd  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


THE    ♦    SPICE    ♦    OF    ♦    LIFE 


Good    News    for    Sons    of   Rest.^ — The 

ft4low  who  knows  where  the  fish  are  biting 
can  always  borrow  a  quarter. — Albany 
Herald. 


To  Help  Liquidation.— Prohibitionists 
have  no  objection  to  prices  takiuig  a  drop.— 
Chaparral. 


Resignation    Needed. — Now    the    new 

Congress,  revising  old  debate,  the 
thoughtful  soul  resigns  itself  to  fate. — 
Pittsburgh  Sun. 


Either  or  Both. — Sometimes  we  think 
the  world  is  growing  worse  and  sometimes 
we  think  it  is  merely  better  informed. — 
Dallas  Neios. 


Too  Much  Baggage. — "  Where  can  I  put 
this  suitcase?  " 

"  I'm  sorry,  old  man,  but  the  ice-box 
is  full." — Iowa  Frivol. 


Preventive  Measures. — "  Whj'  are  you 

so  anxious  to  play  bridge?  " 

"  Somebody  will  play  the  piano  if  we 
don't." — Louisville  Courier- Journal. 


May  Harp  Higher. — Tessie — "  Agnes 
always  finds  something  to  harp  on." 

Bessie — '*  Yes;  I  only  hope  she'll  be 
as  fortunate  in  the  next  world." — Alumnus. 


Tip  to  the  Hair  Trade. — Cynical  Cyrus 
says:  "  A  girl  that  gets  her  hair  bobbed 
ought  to  be  switched,  and  she  will  be  as 
soon  as  it  goes  out  of  fashion." — Suti 
Dodger. 


Bad     for     Business.  —  "Is     she     verj- 

pretty?  " 

"  Pretty?  Say  !  when  she  gets  on  a 
street-car  the  advertising  is  a  total  loss." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Last  Resort. 

"  Go  to  the  aunt,  thou  sluggard  !  " 

He  went — she  would  give  him  no  more; 

So  he  had  to  go  to  his  uncle 
Where  oft  he  had  been  before. 

— Boston  Transcript. 


Strategy. — "  A  beautiful  lady  lawyer 
to  defend  a  beautiful  client.  What  chance 
ha^e  we  to  win  this  case?  " 

"  Can't  we  get  a  few  homely  ladies  on 
the  jury?  " — Birmingham  Age-Herald. 


To  Make  or  Break?— A  Lover — "  I 
wish  you'd  find  out  how  I  stand  with  your 
father." 

His  Lass—"  Why?  " 

A  Lover — "  He  gave  me  a  tip  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  to-night." — London  Mail. 


Not  So  Simple. — "  Simple  Simon  went 
a-fisbing  in  his  mother's  pail." 

"  He  caught  nothing,  of  course,"  said 
Mr.  Angler;  "  but  he  saved  car-fare  and 
guide  hire.  I've  done  worse  myself." — 
Louisville  Courier- Journal. 


Prepared. — "  Ole,"  said  the  preacher  to 
the  Swedish  bridegroom-to-be,  "  do  you 
take  Hilda  Sorgeson  for  your  lawful 
wedded  wife,  for  better  or  for  w^orse?  " 

"  Oh,  well,"  replied  Ole  gloomily,  "  Aye 
s'pose  Aye  get  little  of  each," — The  Amer- 
ican Legion  Weekly. 


Going  Down. — Marshal  Foch  was  so 
busy  the  other  day  that  he  forgot  a  lunch 
engagement  with  King  George  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace.  Thus  we  get  a  pretty 
clear  understanding  of  what  a  king  amounts 
to  nowadays. — New  York  American. 


What  Spoils  It.— An  English  novelist 
took  his  first  look  at  Broadway  aflame  with 
light.  He  read  the  flashing  and  leaping 
signs  and  said:  "  How  much  more  wonder- 
ful it  would  be  for  a  man  who  couldn't 
read." — The  Argonaut  {San  Francisco). 


The  Beneficiary. — Mrs.  Goodsole — 
— "  I  am  soliciting  for  the  poor.  What  do 
you  do  with  your  cast-off  clothing?  " 

Mr.  Longsufferer- "  I  hang  them  up 
carefully  and  put  on  my  pajamas.  Then  I 
resume  them  in  the  morning." — Boston 
Globe. 


No  News  to  Him. — A  regimental  band 
was  about  to  be  organized  at  one  of  the 
war-time  cantonments  and,  after  the  first 
rehearsal,  the  officer  in  charge  was  signing 
up  the  candidates. 

"  Your  name?  "  he  asked  the  trombonist. 

"  Sam  Jones,"  returned  the  embryo 
trombonist. 

"  Your  station?  " 

"  Camp  Devens." 

"  Your  rank?  " 

"  I  know  it,"  sighed  Sam. — The  Amer- 
ican Legion  Weekly. 


A  Short  History  of  the  War. 

"  Now  cough." 

"  Sign  here." 

"  WTien  do  we  eat?  " 

"  Haven't  any  8's.     Take  a  pair  of  lO's." 

"  There's  a  soldier  in  the  grass." 

"  You're  in  the  Army  now." 

"  Treat  'em  rough." 

"  Read  'em  and  weep." 

"  All  we  do  is  sign  the  pay-roll." 

"  It's  a  great  life  if  you  don't  weaken." 

"  The  first  seven  j'ears  are  the  hardest." 

"  Where  do  wfe  go  from  here?  " 

"  You  can't  stand  there,  soldier." 

"  Oo-la-la." 

"  Lafavette,  we  are  here." 

"  Let's  go." 

"  Any  seconds  on  goldfish?  " 

"  Aladelon,  Madelon,  Madelon." 

"  Encore  the  vin  rouge,  see  Aoo-play." 

"  Toot  sweet,  monsieur." 

"  Is  your  .right  arm  paralyzed?  " 

"  Mother,  take  down  your  ser\iee  flag; 
your  son's  in  the  S.  O.  S." 

"  Bousoir,  ma  cheriei,  oii  allez-vous?  " 

"  Paint  it  with  iodin  and  mark  him  duty." 

'■'  Son  fairy  Ann." 

"  Heaven,      Hell,      or      Hoboken      by 
Christmas." 

"  Fini  la  guerre." 

"  In  the  Army,  the  Army,  the  democratic 
Army." 

"  So  this  is  Paris  !  " 

"  Hinky-dinky,  parlez-vous?'" 

"  If  I  ever  get  out  of  this  man's  Army — " 

"  Who  won  the  war?  " 

"  There's  a  long,  long  trail  a-winding." 

"  When  do  we  go  home?  " 

"  We've  paid  our  debt  to  Lafayette — 
who  the  heck  do  we  owe  now?  " 

"  When  the  cruel  war  is  over." 

"  Say  '  ah-h-h  '  and  sign  here." 

"  Let's  eat." 

— The  American  Legion  Weekly. 
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Doiiglax  Fir 
JSorthem  White  Pine 
Idaho  White  Pine 
Western  Soft  Pine 


Western  Hemlock 

Washington  Red  Cedar 

Red  Fir  and  Larch 

Norway  Pine 


HOW  EXPERT  SELECTION  OF  LUMBER 

MAY  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 


EVERYONE  admires  the  fine  old  wood 
structures  that  have  come  down  from 
Colonial  times. 

"But,'*  you  hear  people  say,  ''You  can't 
get  lumber  like  that  these  days." 

It's  not  the  fault  of  the  lumber.  It's  the 
way  lumber  is  used. 

Use  the  right  wood  in  its  proper  place — 
and,  granted  that  your  construction  is  right, 
you  will  get  as  sound  and  durable  a  building 
as  any  built  in  Colonial  days! 

There  is  today  available  in  most  markets 
a  greater  variety  of  structural  woods  than 
ever — with  the  possible  exception  of  hard- 
woods, which  are  now  seldom  used  for 
building  purposes. 

This  same  thing  is  true  of  woods  for 
industrial  uses. 

Many  woods  formerly  sold  only  in  local 
markets  are  seeking  wider  outlets  of  dis- 
tribution. For  instance,  Douglas  Fir,  prob- 
ably the  greatest  wood  in  the  country  for 
stnictural  timbers,  has  only  recently  come 
into  common  use  in  the  great  markets  on 
the  Atlantic  Seaboard. 

Thei*  is  available  a  great  body  of  detailed 
and  scientific  knowledge  about  the  qualities 
of  these  woods,  their  strengths,  their  proper 
treatment  and  application,  and  how  they 
will  act  under  given  conditions  of  service. 

Getting  this  knowledge  and  acting  on  it 
may  easily  double  the  service  you  get  from 
lumber. 

You  cannot  judge  the  service  of  lumber 
by  its  appearance.  The  *'nice  clear  board" 
that  looks  so  attractive  may  not  be  the  right 
species  for  your  purpose.  A  sound  board  of 
another  species,  even  though  knotted,  may 
give  you  much  greater  value  and  service. 


It  all  depends  on  the  natural  characteris- 
tics of  the  wood,  and  on  the  careful  selection 
of  the  lumber  for  the  service  it  is  to  per- 
form. 

Which  is  the  most  practical  wood  for  a 
given  purpose,  and  what  grade  will  do  the 
work  most  economically,  can  all  be  told  by 
the  scientific  knowledge  about  woods  which 
has  accumulated  through  years  of  observa- 
tion and  experience. 

The  user  of  lumber  is  today  in  position 
to  fill  his  requirements  more  efficiently  and 
economically  than  ever  before. 

What  we  advocate  is  conservation  and 
economy  through  the  use  of  the  right  wood 
in  its  proper  place. 

To  this  end  we  will  supply  to  lumber 
dealers  and  to  the  public,  any  aesired  infor- 
mation as  to  the  qualities  of  the  different 
species  and  the  Best  wood  for  a  given 
purpose. 

This  service  wQl  be  as  broad  and  im- 
partial as  we  know  how  to  make  it.  We 
are  not  partisans  of  any  particular  species 
of  wood.  We  advise  the  best  lumber  for 
the  purpose,  whether  we  handle  it  or  not. 

From  now  on  the  Weyerhaeuser  Forest 
Products  trade-mark  will  be  plainly  stamped 
on  our  product.  '?.:-^--    - 

When  you  buy  lumber  for  any  purpose, 
no  matter  how  much  or  how  little,  you  can 
look  at  the  mark  and  know  that  you  are 
getting  a  standard  article  of  known  merit. 

Weyerhaeuser  Forest  Products  are  distrib- 
uted through  the  established  trade  channels 
by  the  Weyerhaeuser  Sales  Company, 
Spokane,  Washington,  with  branch  offices 
and  representatives  throughout  the  country. 


WEYERHAEUSER  FOREST  PRODUCTS 

SAINT  PAUL*  MINNESOTA 

Producers  of  Douglas  Fir,  Western  Hemlock,  Washington  Red  Cedar  and  Cedar  Shingles  on  the 

Pacific  Coast;  Idaho  White  Pine,   Western  Soft  Pine,  Red  Fir  and  Larch  in  the  Inland  Empire; 

Northern  White  Pine  and  Norway  Pine  in  the  Lake  States. 


^  .    ^ 
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iilMlil  CAR. 


Perhaps  the  best  proof  of  their  efficiency  is 
that  the  installation  of  one  of  these  cars  is  so 
frequently  followed  by  the  purchase  of  others 

Business  men  find  they  can  approximate  in 
advance  what  their  delivery  will  cost  them 


Dodge  Brothers.  Detroit 
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'^  finer  typewriter 
at  a  fair  price 


Were  you  to  visit  the  giant 
Oliver  factory  and  see  this  super- 
typewriter  in  process  of  manufac 
ture,  you'd  agree  on  its  unques' 
tioned  superiority. 

You'd  be  amazed  at  the  infinite 
care.  Youd  think  instantly  of 
watch'tnaking.  From  crude  metal 
to  finished  product,  you  d  note 
countless  tests  and  inspections. 

Chief  interest,  possibly,  would 
be  in  "final  inspection,"  where  the 
Oliver,  like  a  fine  automobile,  is 


put  through  a  rigid  regime.  A  task 
is  demanded  of  it  that  is  never  du' 
plicated  after  it  leaves  the  factory. 

A  patented  device  makes  it  op' 
erate  at  the  rate  of  200  words  per 
minute — faster  than  human  hands 
can  ever  type. 

Comparison,  too,  would  be  up' 
permost  in  your   mind.   You'd 

agree  that  the  Oliver  is  sturdier 

in  construction,  simpler  in  design, 

and  more  finely  finished. 


Over  900,000  Olivers  have  been 
sold — many  to  the  largest  con- 
cerns  in  the  country,  concerns 
which  prefer  the  Oliver  because 
they  demand  the  best. 

Ton,  too,  can  obtain  this  extra 
serviceability  and  unusual  econ- 
omy by  choosing  the  Oliver  as 
your  typewriter. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 

1035  Oliver  Typewriter  Building 
Chicago,  III. 


SAVE  $36.  The  Oliver  was  priced  at  $100  before  the 
war.  Now  you  can  obtain  it  for  only  $64 — the  identical 
model,  brand  new — not  rebuilt,  not  second  hand.  This 
saving  is  due  to  our  simplified  method  of  distribution. 
You  may  now  buy  direct  from  us,  thus  saving  the  high 
cost  of  selling  that  formerly  cost  typewriter  buyers  $36. 
Mail  us  the  coupon  to  get  an  Oliver  for  five  days'  free 
trial.  Give  it  every  test.  Then  keep  it  or  return  it.  You 
are  the  sole  judge.  If  you  keep  it,  pay  us  at  the  rate  of 
$4  per  month,  until  the  $64  is  paid.  If  you  wish  further 
information  before  ordering  a  Free  Trial  Oliver,  check 
the  couDon. 


THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

1035  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

□     .Ship  me  a  new  Oliver  Nine  for  five  days  free  inspection.     If 
I  keep  it.    I   will  pay   |e4   at  the  rate  of   $4  per   month.      The 
title  to  remain  in  you  until  fully  paid  for. 

My  shipping  point  is 

This  does  not  place  me  under  any  obligation  to  buy.  If  I  choose 
to  return  the  Oliver,  1  will  ship  it  back  at  your  expense  at  the 
end  of  five  days. 

□     Do  not  send  a  machine  until  I  order  it.     Mail  me  your  book 
—  "The    High    Cost    of   Typewriters  —  The    Reason    and    the 
Remedy,"  your  de  luxe  catalog  and  further  information. 


Kame 

Street   Address •. 

City 

Occupation  or  Businees., 


.State.. 
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Don't  Spend  Elevator  Money 
To  Do  Lowerator  Work 

It  takes  power  to  lift  incoming  goods. 
Outgoing  goods  will  handle  themselves 
by  gravity.  Elevator  upkeep  and  op- 
erator's wages  are  wasted  in  lowering 
packages. 

DISCHARGE  YOUR  ELEVATOR  MAN 

Lowerator  saves  wages  and  upkeep. 
Takes  goods  to  shipping  platform  from 
any  floor.  Goods  unload  themselves. 
No  banging,  racking  or  breakage,  as 
in  spiral  chutes. 

No  Operator         No  Power 

Speeds  up  your  shipping  room 
— acts  as  a  pacemaker — no  waiting 
on  floors  for  elevator— does  the 
work  o{  four  elevators  at  a  fraction 
of  the  expense.  Easily  installed  in 
your  present  building. 

Send  for  full  information  and 
list  of  nationally  known  users — 
many  in  your  line. 

LOWERATOR  COMPANY 
118  West  39th  St.       New  York  City 

Also  Manufacturers 
of  Tray  Elevators 


No  Delay 
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a  machine  ^NOT  A  CHUTE 
Blank  Cartridge  Pistol 


Well  made 
and  effect- 
ive; model- 
led on  the  I 
latest  type 
Revolver; 
the  appear- 
ance alone 
is  enough  to 
ecare  a  burg- 
lar.      When 


REVOLVER  STYLE 


loaded  it  may  prove  jnst  S9  ef- 
fective as  a  real  revolver  with- 
out danger  to  life.      It  takes  the 
standard    .22  Calibre  Blank  Car* 
trtdges  obtainable   everywhere.    AGreatPro* 
tection  Against  Burglars,  Tramps  and  Dogs. 
You  can  have  it  lying  about  without  the  danger 
attarhed  to  othnr  revolvers.  PRICE  SOc  Better 
make  and  superior  quaiity  for  Sl.OO*    Post* 
paid.    Blank  Cartridges  .22  Cal.,  Shippedby  < 

express   50  cents  per  hundred.  

JOHNSON  SMITH  &  CO..  3224  N.  HalslCfl  St.,  Oeirt.  452    CHICAGO 


This  Book  Free 


"Success  in  Music  and  How 

to  Win  It"  Sousa    and    nine    other 
world-famous  musicians 
■tell  how  you  can  quickly  learn  to  play  sax. 
ophone,  cornet,  trombone,  clarinet,  any 
band  or  orchestra  instrument  and  double 
your  income  and  pleasure. 

Free  Trial  Any       _ 
Conn  Instrument 

Used  by  (greatest  bands  and  solo 
artists.  Highest  honors  at  world 
expositions.  Easiest  of  all  to 
play.    Sfnd  postcard  for  free 
book  and  detail  of  free  trial  plan. 

C.  C  CONN.  Ltd.  „ 

522  Conn31dK.,        Elkhart,  Ind. 

World's  LarBeat  Manufacturers  of 
Ulgb  -  Grade  Band  and  Orchestra 

Instruments. 


"PETITE    FRANCE" 

Camp  for  Boys,  Nine  to  Thirteen  years  old. 

In  the  Berkshires,  Warren,  Conn. 

Offers,  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  summer  camp, 

UNUSUAL   OPPORTUNITY 

to  learn  to  speak  French 

IVrite  for  booklet 

"PETITE  FRANCE,"  949  Lexington  Avenne,  New  York  Citj 


H  F  BAR  RANCH 

Camping  and  Trail  Trip  for  Boys 

Party  limited  to  twenty  boys  in  charge  of 
tutor,  guide  and  cook,  to  take6o-day  trail 
and  camping  trip  through  the  Big  Horns 
and  Yellowstone  Park,  starting  July  i.  References  as 
to  health  and  character  required.    Address 


Ranch  is  nationally  famous  as  an 
ideal  vacation  .spot.  Comfortable 
family  bungalows.  Rates  on 
application. 


HF  BAR  RANCH 

Buffalo,        Wyoming 


School  for  Exceptional  Children 

Every  facility  in  a  beautiful  suburban  home  for  the  education 
of    childre     unable   to  attend    public   or    private    schools. 
Domestic  Science.     14  miles  from  Philadelphia.     Booklet. 
MOLLIE  A.  WOODS,  Prin.,  Box  160,   Roslyn,  Pa. 

THE   MOUNTAIN 
CAMP  for  Girls 

FOURTH  LAKE,  NEW  YORK 
For  Booklet  Address  Camp  Ney-a-ti, 
Box  60,  Station  W,  New  York  City 
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MONTESSORI  MATERIAL 

Catalog  free  to  Mothers  and  Teachers  of  small  children. 
We  are  the  exclusive  makers  of  the  World  Renowned 
Montessori  Materials.  Dept.  L.  D. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  CHILDHOOD,  Inc.,  103  West  14th  Sl,  New  York  City 


Shave,  Bathe  and 

Shampoo  with  one 

Soap. —  Cutlcura 

Cutlcnra  SoapisthefavoriteforBafetyrazorehaving 


Wonderful,    Easy    System — 

the  Boyd,  Speedy,  Practical; 

can  be  learned  in  a  short  time. 

Send  for  Catalog  and  Money- 
Back  Guarantee.  Chicago  Home  study  Schools, 
800  L.  D.,  Reaper    Block,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


SHORTHAND 
AT  HOME 


Send  for  free  illustrated  200-page  book.  It  tells  how  Stam- 
mering and  Stuttering  can  be  quickly  cured  by  the 
most  Advanced  Scientific  Method  known. 
Those  unable  to  attend  our  Resident  School  may  get  our 
Standard  Course  for  UrvtriA  ^»tlir1v 
All  inquiries  are  confidential.  AAWXiiC  k>  I.  V*  v»  Jf 
THE  LEWIS  SCHOOL.    -     -    i8  Adelaide.  Detroit.  Mich. 

IN  YOUR  SPARE  TIME  AT  HOME 

FOR    BUSINESS 
FOR  PROFESSION 

Study  law  with  only  institution  which  gives 
same  Course  by  Correspondence  through  Lecture 
System  ob  wos^venfor  years  at  resident  classes  of  this  College, 
Business  today  demands  a  knowledge  of  law  for  those  who  want 
success.  Big  opportunities  in  the  legal  profession.  We  coach  you 
free  to  pass  the  Bar  Examination  in  any  State.  Special  consultation 
privileges.  Complete  24  volume  library  (12  books)  specially  prepared 
by  leading  profcsHinnaland  law  trained  business  men.  Organized  1910. 
Low  enrollment  fre,  easy  terms.      Write  for  free  illustrated  book. 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE  OF  UW,  2  5  Morton  BIdg..  Chicago 


m  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  big  salaries.  ThoasandB  of  firnia 
Deed  them.  Only  2. BOO  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
fire  earning  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mall  io 
epare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executivo  accounting  post- 
tions.  Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  nnnecesaary  to  begin.  The  course 
is  under  the  persona)  supervision  of  William  B.  Castenholz,  A.M..  C. 
F.A.J,  former  Comptroller  and  Instructor-Universityof  Illinois- Direc- 
tor of  the  Illinois  feociety  of  Certified  Public  Accountants,  and  of  the 
National  Association  of  Cost  Accountants.  a:sBisted  by  a  large  staff 
of  C.  P.  A's,  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  uf  Ae- 
coontants.    Low  tuitioo  fee— «asy  terms.  Write  now  for  infurmation. 

La  Salle  Elxtension  University,      Dept.  552-H,  Chicago 
The  Largest  Business  Training  institution  in    the  World 


Send  for  This  Free  12 8 -Page  Book 

It  tells  how  you  can  gain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  law 
in  your  spare  time  at  home  as  40,000  others  are  now 
doing.     Many  liigh  salaried  positions  in  business 
open  to  la^v-trained  men.  Also  splen- 
did opportunities    in   the  practice  of 
law.  Our  free  book  shows  how  you  can 
train  under  the  guidance  of  Ex-Pres. 
Taft  and  80  other  famous  legal  au- 
thorities    Diploma  granted.   Write. 
Blackmtone  Institute.     Dept.  2415 
4753  grand  Blvd. Chicago,  lit. 


MH£  LAW 

TRAlNEr 

.MAN' 


Hi^h  Schoql^Course 
in  1  Tears 


You  can  complete 
this    simplified    High 
School  Course  at  home  inside  two  years.  Meets 

all  requirements  for  entrance  to  colleKe  and  the  Icadin*? 
DrotoRsions.  This  and  thirty-six  other  practical  courses 
arc  described  in  our  Free  Bulletin.     Send  for  it  TODAY. 

American  School  of  Corr«s»endence 

Dept.  HA-S52  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form, 

S  structure.andwritingof  the  Short-Story  taught  by 

I  Dr.J.  RersKsenweln.foryears£dlloror  Lippineott'fc 

150-page  catalogue  free. '    Please  address 

„^  THB  UOaE  COBBESrONDEiNrE  S(  nOOL 

Dr.  Ewmwelp    Dept.  71  Spriogndd,  Ulass* 


STAMMER 

If  you  stammer  attend  no  stammerins  school  till  you  get  my 
largeFREEbookentitled"STAMMERING.ItsOriginandthe 
Advanced  Natural  Method  of  Cure."  Ask  for  special  tuition 
rate  and  a  FREE  copy  of  "The  Natural  Speech  Magazine." 
Largest  and  best  school  for  stammerers  in  theworld.Writetoday. 
The  North-Western  School.  2319  Grand  Ave. .Milwaukee. Wis 


Comics,  Cartoons,  Commercial, 
Newspaper  and  Magazine  IIIus- 
tratine.  Pastel  Crayon  Portraits 
and  Fashions.  By  Mail  or  Local 
Classes.  Write  for  terms  and  list 
of  successful  students. 

ASSOCIATED    ART  STUDIOS 
61B  Flattron  BIdg..   New  York 


STAMMERING 

Complete  and  permanent  cure  efTccted  at  Bogue  Institute. 
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The  Cumulative  Value  in 
Most  Miles  Per  Dollar 


MOST  miles  per  dollar  was  the 
rallying  cry  which,  twenty 
years  ago,  drew  together  the  forces 
of  the  Firestone  Organization. 

It  was  a  vital  slogan  then ;  it  is  up- 
to-date  now;  it  will  be  a  live  issue 
when  present  records  are  long  left 
behind. 

It  has  cumulative  value,  because  it 
carries  the  promise  that  the  finest 
tire  building  organization  in  the 
world   is   constantly   striving  to 


make  good  this  pledge  to  the  pub- 
lic under  the  leadership  of  the  man 
who  puts  his  name  on  the  tire. 

Reinforced  by  every  known  me- 
chanical art,  unlimited  resources 
and  twenty  years'  experience — 
most  miles  per  dollar  means  more 
today  than  ever. 

And  however  the  standard  of  mile- 
age climbs,  the  name,  Firestone, 
must  always  mean  the  most  miles 
for  the  money. 
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ARE   THE   RAILROADS   WASTING   $1,000,000,000   A  YEAR? 


NOT  ONLY  tho  nulliou  holders  of  $20,000,000,000  of 
American  railroad  soouritios  and  the  more  than  two 
million  railroad  employees,  but  every  citizen  who  has 
a  stake  in  the  return  to  nornuil  of  industrial  and  commercial 
conditions  will  be  concerned  if,  as  a  statistician  for  the  railroad 
labor-unions  charges,  inetiticient  manage- 
ment is  costing  the  roads  a  bill  of  waste 
of  more  than  SI. 000.000. 000  a  year.  This 
charge  is  part  of  raiU'oad  labor's  reply  to 
the  movement  for  a  nuluction  of  raih-oad 
wages,  the  argument  being  that  elimiuatiou 
of  this  colossal  waste  would  make  wage-re- 
ductions unnecessary.  When  the  Railroad 
Labor  Board  a  few  weeks  ago  abrogated 
the  National  Agivements.  which  fixt  a 
single  standard  of  worldng  conditions  for 
all  raih-oads,  the  railroad  managers  re- 
garded it  as  clearing  the  way  for  wage- 
reductions  which,  they  estimated,  would 
save  the  roads  at  least  SLOOO.OOO  a  day. 
Now  Mr.  W.  Jett  Lauck,  a  statistician 
employed  by  the  unions,  accuses  the  nianar 
gers  of  part  in  a  "capital  combine"  which 
conspires  to  "deflate"  labor,  and  he  under- 
takes to  show  that  the  deflation  should 
apply  to  management  rather  than  to  wages. 
"While  many  editors  ridicule  ]Mr.  Lauck's 
charges,  others  find  them  impressive  and 
look  forward  to  their  final  proof  or  disproof 
by  the  promised  Congressional  investiga- 
tion of  the  railroad  situation.  Labor's 
side  of  the  case  was  laid  before  the  Railroad 
Labor  Board  in  Chicago  in  a  lengthy  report 
whose  findings  ^Slr.  Lauck  summarizes  in 
part  as  follows : 


Copyii;;litc(l   by   Harris  &  Kwing. 

W.  JETT    LAUCK. 

A  union-labor  economist,   wlio   tells 

the  railroads  they  could  save  a  billion 

dollars  a  year  by  cutting  out  waste 

and  iiicfflcicncy  in  management. 


"The  railway  employees  make  no  issue  as  to  the  propriety 
of  a  centralized  system  of  economic  control.  The  point  of  the 
exhibit  is  its  challenge  of  the  unconscionable  misuse  which  the 
great  combine  has  made  of  its  power.  The  employees  call 
attention  to  the  national  responsibility  which  the  possession  of 
such  power  entails,  and  note  that  tlii.s  res7)onsibility  in  the  case  of 

the  railway  industry  has  been  recognized 
and  written  into  the  Federal  laws  of  the 
L'nited  States,  and  the  employees  specifi- 
cally point  out  that  this  responsibiHty  is 
being  unscrupulously  evaded. 

"The  railroads  are  pleading  poverty. 
Tho  banks  are  making  unprecedented 
profits  and  declaring  unprecedented  divi- 
dends, and  the  same  applies  to  steel,  coal, 
railway-equipment,  and  similarly  situated 
concerns.  The  capital  combine,  in  pre- 
paring to  precipitate  unemployment, 
adopted  the  policy  that  the  railroads  'should 
do  it  first.'  Railway-improvement  pro- 
grams were  deferred ;  railway  maintenance 
was  reduced  below  minimum  legal 
requirement. 

"The  report  brings  into  clear  relief  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the 
opinion,  Avhich  the  employers'  publicity 
machinery  would  popularize,  that  the 
railways  and  the  other  great  industries 
are  the  victims  of  some  misfortune  of  the 
times. 

"The  industrial  paralysis  which  has 
staggered  America  is  'capital  on  strike 
against  society.'  And  capital,  nationally 
and  internationalh^  organized  and  con- 
centrated, takes  the  stand  that  the  'capital 
strike'  shall  go  on  until  labor  comes  to  its 
knees  and  consents  to  sweeping  reductions 
of  wages  and  also  consents  to  surrender  its 
right  to  bargain  collectively  on  a  scale  co- 
extensive with  the  organization  of  the 
employers." 


"The  evidence  shows  there  is  a  capital 
combine  consisting  of  the  major  banks,  the 

railroads,  and  the  industries  controlling  basic  materials,  and  that 
this  combine  has  and  exercises  a  i)ower  over  the  economic  destiny 
of  the  United  States.  It  shows  that  within  the  identical  capitalist 
group  lies  the  power  to  adjust  or  misadjust  relative  prices  in  a 
manner  that  will  stimulate  or  suppress  industrial  activity.  It 
points  out  that  this  focal  capitalist  group  has  deliberately  main- 
tained high  prices  of  steel,  coal,  cement,  and  other  basic  materials, 
and  that  the  railroads,  financed  by  the  same  interests,  have 
refused  to  place  the  orders  for  plant  maintenance  or  even  the 
orders  necessary^  to  prevent  plant  and  equipment  deterioration. 

"The  exhibit  shows  that  the  greater  factors  in  American 
industry,  the  railway-equipment  producers,  the  railway-repair 
works,  the  steel  interests,  the  coal,  cement,  and  other  basic 
material  producers,  all  are  closely  bound  together  by  inter- 
capital  relations  and  interlocking  directorates,  coming  to  focus 
in  the  house  of  ^Morgan. 


While  laying  off  men  in  the  raih-oad 
repair-shops  in  the  name  of  economy, 
says  the  report,  the  railroads  were  having 
their  locomotives  and  freight-cars  repaired  in  outside  shops  at 
costs  two  and  a  half  to  four  times  as  great  as  in  their  oAvn  shops. 
And  it  presents  under  specific  heads  the  follo\v-ing  tabulation 
of  "avoidable  wastes,"  which  represent  an  annual  loss  of 
$578,500,000: 

"1.  Modernizing  locomotives — Gross  reparable  deficiencies  in 
the  tractive  power  of  the  railways  are  pointed  out,  and  it  is  shown 
that  by  sj'stematic  application  to  the  locomotives  of  demonstrated 
improvements  such  as  superheaters,  brick  arches,  mechanical 
stokers,  and  feed-water  heaters,  there  would  result  an  annual 
sa\-ing  of  at  least  $272,500,000. 

"2.  Locomotive  operation — The  magnitude  of  the  railways' 
coal  bill  is  considered  and  certain  of  the  larger  wastes  calcu- 
lated, and  it  is  concluded  that  by  use  of  better  methods  of  coal 
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purchase,  coal  inspection,  careful  receipt,  and  efficient  firing  of 
the  locomotives,  an  annual  saving  could  be  effected  of  at  least 
$50,000,000. 

"3.  Shop-organization  improvements — The  sad  and  almost 
incredible  inadequacy  and  out-of-date  equipment  of  the  railway 
shops  is  reviewed,  the  defenseless  wastes  considered,  and  it  is 


WHY    REDUCE?— WE    FEEL    FINE! 

— Knott  in  the   Dallas  Neu's. 

conservatively  estimated  that  by  a  proper  shop  organization  an 
annual  saving  could  be  effected  of  at  least  $17,000,000. 

"4.  Power-plant  fuel  saving — The  obsolete  and  wastefr.l 
condition  of  the  power  plants  in  the  railway  shops  is  considered, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  in  this  field  the  possible  saving  of  fuel 
Avould  by  itself  amount  to  an  annual  total  of  $10,000-,000. 

"5.  Water-consumption  savings — The  railroads'  expenditure 
in  maintenance  of  way  and  structure  is  reviewed,  necessary 
wastes  noted,  and  it  is  estimated  that  easily  attainable  savings 
in  the  consumption  of  water  alone  would  amount  annually  to 
$12,600,000. 

"6.  Service  of  supply  sa\'ings — The  expenditure  of  the  rail- 
ways for  supplies  has  been  inquired  into  and  the  avoidable  losses 
surveyed,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  wastes  and  abuses  amount 
annually  to  not  less  than  $75,000,000. 

"7.  Shop  cost-accounting  savings — ^Attention  has  been  given 
to  the  matter  of  uniform  railroad  statistics  and  the  use  of  ef- 
ficient methods  of  cost  accounting.  An  annual  saving  would 
be  feasible  to  the  amount  of  $10,900,000. 

"8.  Labor  turn-over  savings — The  industrial  losses  due  to 
unnecessary  labor  turn-over  and  to  inadequate  training  of  per- 
sonnel have  been  reviewed,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  avoidable 
wastes  incident  to  labor  turn-over  alone  amount  to  more  than 
$40,000,000. 

"9.  Loss  and  damage  savings— Inquiry  has  been  made  into 
the  amount  of  the  annual  loss  and  damage  account  of  the  rail- 
ways and  into  the  preventable  causes  of  such  losses,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  an  annual  saving  might  be  effected  to  the  amount 
of  $90,000,000." 

Other  alleged  large-scale  losses  and  inefficiencies,  he  says, 
would  bring  the  total  waste  to  over  a  billion.  These  less  easily 
estimated  losses  are  attributed  to  defects  in  car  equipment, 
power  equipment,  and  maintainence  of  way,  inefficient  handling 
of  tractive  power,  inadequate  engine  terminals,  inefficient  train  , 
operation,  bad  management,  wasteful  advertising  and  propa- 
ganda, and  administrative  neglect  to  maintain  engineering 
research.  The  unions  further  charge  twenty  railroads  with 
fictitious  capitalization  totaling  $698,000,000  during  the  period 
from  1910  to  1919,  and  argue  that  financial  practises  of  the 


railroads  have  resulted  in  the  dissipation  of  their  resources 
"which  would  have  been  amply  sufficient,  under  proper  financial 
management,  for  the  payment  of  reasonable  rates  of  compensa- 
tion to  their  employees." 

In  a  later  supplemental  report  filed  with  the  Labor  Board, 
the  railroad  employees  averred  that  annual  savings  totaling 
$1,276,500,000  could  be  effected  by  the  railroads  if  thej^  would 
introduce  modern  methods  in  maintenance  and  operation.  And 
a  statement  issued  by  B.  M.  Jewell,  president  of  the  Railway 
Employees'  Department  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
concludes  with  the  assertion  that  "the  hope  of  the  railroads  in 
reducing  operating  costs  and  freight  rates,  and  in  attaining  a 
prosperous  condition,  does  not  lie  in  a  reduction  of  the  already 
inadequate  earnings  of  railway  employees,  but  in  realizing  the 
immense  savings  of  more  than  a  billion  dollars  annually  which 
now  are  lost  by  the  wastefulness  and  inadequacies  of  railroad 
management." 

These  charges,  thinks  the  Boston  Herald,  emphasize  the  need 
of  the  thorough  investigation  of  the  railroad  situation  that 
Congi'ess  has  undertaken.     And  it  remarks  that. — 

"The  managements  have  the  public  on  their  side  in  their 
exi)osure  of  the  waste  and  extravagance  Avhich  have  been  caused 
by  the  national  labor  agreements,  now  to  be  discontinued  on 
July  1.  The  public  has  a  riglit  to  expect  the  men  who  have 
been  moving  for  the  elimination  of  waste  in  railway  labor  to  be 
equally  watchful  against  extravagance  in  all  other  departments 
of  administration." 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  goes  further,  declaring  that  in 
the  light  of  these  charges  "responsibility  immediately  devolves 
upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  demand  an  ac- 
counting from  the  railroads."  "  Let  us  have  the  facts,"  demands 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  but  it  adds: 

"It  is  scarcelj'  to  be  believed  that  railway  presidents  and 
boards  of  directors  would  deliberately  break  faith  with  their 
stockholders  as  this  statement  implies.  Being  themselves 
heavy  stockholders  in  most  cases,  it  would  appear  to  be  folly 


UPS   AND    DOWNS    OF    RAILROADING, 

— Harding  in   tlie  Broolvlyn  Eagle. 

for  them  to  plunge  their  properties  into  bankruptcy  with  no 
other  purpose  than  to  reduce  wages.  Ordinarily  in  times  of 
depression  the  most  efficient  management  is  expected  and  actually 
provided. 

"The  investigation  about  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Cummins 
Committee  should  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  ascertain  the  truth 
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regarding  the  charges  that  have  been  made  about  iirivate  rail 
operation  sinee  the  properties  were  turned  baek  to  tln>ir  owners. 
If  an  attempt  has  been  nuide  to  preeipitate  bankruptcy  on  the 
railroads  the  fact  should  be  established." 

Mr.  Lauek's  charge  that  the  "industrial  pju-alysis"  is  due  to 
a  capitalistic  conspiracy  is  denounced  by  the  heads  of  Wall 
Street  institutions  as  "nonsensical  and  untrue."  The  New- 
York  Tribune  quotes  Charles  H.  Sabin,  president  of  the  Guaranty 
Trust  C^onipany,  as  saying: 

••Neither  1  nor  any  of  my  associates  ever  heard  of  siicli  an 
alU'ge<l  con\biiiation  or  any  dis- 
cus-^ion    or   ])i()position    relating 
to  it. 

"As  to  the  specious  reasoning 
that  the  "intlustrial  paralysis' 
is  'capital  on  strike  against  so- 
ciety,' any  obsir\<n*  of  the  gen- 
eral economic  situation  must  be 
aware  that  the  existing  indus- 
trial depression  in  the  Ignite;! 
States  is  due  to  postwar  world- 
wide conditions,  and  that  if  caj)- 
ital  went  on  a  'strike'  against 
society  it  would  be  striking 
against  itself  and  sufifer  quite 
as  much  as  society.  Capital, 
which  is  composted  of  the  sa\- 
ings  of  all  classes,  would  have 
far  more  to  lose  than  labor  in 
making  'labor  come  to  its  knees." 
And  labor,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  much  to  lose  in  heeding  such 
economic  fallacies  and  absurd- 
ities as  those  advanced  in  the 
statement  refernnl  to. 

"The  popular  recourse  of  the 
demagog  and  the  agitator  in 
attempting  to  plead  his  cause 
is  almost  invariably  to  attempt 
to  set  up  a  mythical  'Wall 
Street'  opposition,  and  this 
seems  to  be  just  another  in- 
stance of  that  kind  of  utterly 
unwarranted  api)eal    to  popular 

prejudice  and  ignorance.  The  alleged  statement  is  not  only 
untrue,  but  most  unfair," 


Asked  about  the  charge  that  the  railroads  waste  more  than 
$1,()()(),000,0(W  a  year,  President  F.  D.  Underwood,  of  the  Erie 
Railroad,  denounced  it  as  "Wing  propaganda";  and  another 
railroad  head,  after  characterizing  it  as  almost  too  ridiculous  to 
deserve  an  answer,  went  on  to  say:  "The  charges  merely 
reflect  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  unions  to  throw  dust  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public." 

"Mr.  Lauck  is  undoubtedly  intelligent  enough  to  know  that 
there  was  no  such  conspiracy,"  remarks  the  New  York  Com- 
niercinl.  which  concedes,  however,  that  some  of  his  suggestions 
for  railroaJ  e  onomy  may  contain  merit.  Says  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce: 

"If  the  railroads  were  to  adopt  the  method  employed  by  Mr. 
Lauck  they  might  reasonably  inquire  about  the  excessive  salaries 
and  'grafts'  paid  by  organizations  of  labor  to  their  leaders,  such  as 
Brindell  and  the  chiefs  of  the  structural  iron-workers  who  some 
time  ago  were  sent  to  prison,  or  they  might  refer  to  the  excessive 
p?-"'  disbursed  by  them  in  employing  lobbyists,  organizers, 
delegates,  and  others.  These  funds,  if  carefully  kept  and 
applied,  might  have  made  it  unnecessary  for  any  group  of 
workers  to  demand  subsidies.  Had  rail  employees  been  willing 
to  render  a  day's  work  for  a  day's  pay  without  'soldiering  on 
the  job,'  limiting  output,  or  entering  into  woriring  agreements 
whose  purpose  it  was  to  force  the  employment  of  undue  num- 
bers of  employees,  there  would  probably  have  been  no  such 
emergency  in  railroad  finance  as  now  exists.  Likewise,  had  the 
epidemic  of  'full  crew'  and  other  similar  laws  never  taken  place 
there  would  have  been  perhaps  a  reasonal)le  degree  of  efficiency 
in  the  operation  of  trains.  Very  little,  however,  is  gained  by 
letting  the  pot  call  the  kettle  black." 


JUDGE   GARY'S   ATTACK   ON   UNIONISM 


T 


>1IK  W()RKER  "MUST  TIGHTEN  HIS  BELT"  and 
cut  the  milk  ration  for  the  kiddies"  when  wages  are 
reduced,  remarks  a  labor  joiu'ual;  and  yet  business  men 
generally  agree  that  wages  must  come  down  before  industry 
can  be  readjusted  to  after-war  conditions  and  prices  brought  to 
a  level  where  the  goods  will  mov(\  Th(>  problem  of  "deflation" 
is  thus  a  ditTicult  one  in  the  labor  market,  for  while  in  one  sense 
labor,  like  a  freight-car  or  a  bushel  of  corn,  "is  a  commodity  to 

be  Innight  and  sold,"  yet  unlike 
1  hem  it  can  not,  as  Mr.  Hoover's 
Washington  Herald  points  out, 
"be  disassociated  or  treated 
apart  from  the  laborer";  labor 
is  human  effort  and  is  "])art  of 
the  individual."  Besides  many 
of  the  workers  are  members  of 
unions,  and  there  are  employers 
of  labor  who  seem  to  feel  that 
a  "deflation  of  unionism"  must 


HELP,  HE'S 
^-^  TAKING    ALL 
MY    5WAei! 


HOW    ABOUT    THE    BUNC-HOLE-/ 

— Bacr   in   Labor  (WasWngton,  D.  ('.). 


a('conii)any  deflation  of  wages. 
Naturally,  union  leaders  i-esent 
this  attitude,  and  the  mo\ement 
for  wage-reductions  is  compli- 
cated by  a  war  over  the  principle 
of  unionism.  There  are  labor 
leaders  Avho  admit,  with  the  head 
of  the  Longshoremen's  Union, 
that  "reductions  in  living  costs 
have  come,  and  readjustments 
must  be  made,  and  the  labor- 
unions  must  take  their  share," 
but  insist  with  him  that  "the 
only  way  is  through  conference." 
A  labor  weekly,  the  Cleveland 
Citizen,  explaining  the  reluctance 
of  workers  in  several  trades 
to  meet  the  demand  for  wage-deflation,  declares  that  "the 
arbitrary  manner  in  which  the  employing  interests  are  demanding 
open-shop  conditions,  wage-reductions,  and  longer  hours  than  the 
employees  feel  they  ought  to  toil,  leaves  only  one  opening  for 
escape  to  the  workers,  and  that  is  to  down  tools  and  to  fold  arms 
till  the  other  side  is  again  willing  to  listen  to  reason."  And  so, 
while  on  the  one  hand  thousands  of  workers  are  quietly  accepting 
wage-cuts  and  reduced  working  schedules,  others  are  responsible 
for  h(>ad-!ines  like  these:  "Paper  Workers  Vote  Against  Big 
Wage-Cut";  "Thousands  Quit  on  Wage-Cut  in  Building  Trades"; 
"Shipping  Tieup  Looms  —  Wage-Reduction  Rejected."  This 
condition  is  responsible  for  the  many  newspaper  calls  to  workers 
to  "meet  employers  half-way  by  accepting  wage-cuts"  and  help 
the  situation  "by  deliberately  and  resolutely  increasing  pro- 
duction." Employers  on  the  other  hand  are  asked  not  to  cut 
wages  too  drastically  and  to  conciliate  labor.  Employer  and 
employee  are  reminded  by  many  papers  that,  as  the  Chicago 
Tribune  puts  it,  they  are  "in  the  same  boat  and  must  adjust 
themselves  to  rneet  the  conditions  which  confront  their 
common  enterprise." 

The  most  significant  recent  indication  that  the  unions  as  well  as 
wages  are  an  issue  in  the  readjustment  of  industry  comes  from 
the  head  of  our  largest  industrial  organization.  At  the  very  time 
when  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  ])lanning  a  great 
"spring  drive"  to  unionize  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
Judge  Gary,  its  executive  head,  makes  the  public  assertion  that 
the  very  existence  of  labor-unions  is  "inimical  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  employees,  employers,  and  general  public."  Vice- 
President  Woll  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  promptly 
retorts  that  "the  Steel  Trust  will  be  unionized"  and  "  the  workers 
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will  decide  whether  unionism  is  inimical  to  their  interests." 
Radical  and  labor  papers  wax  scornful  or  ironic  over  Judge  Gary's 
condemnation  of  unionism,  and  even  in  conservative  newspa{>er 
circles  it  is  hinted  that  his  speech  was  "indiscreet"  at  this  time, 
and  "presuming  too  far."  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  sup- 
porters of  the  oi)en-snop  movement  which  aver  that  the  steel 
man  has  pointed  "\vith  unerring  finger"  to  a  real  national 
menace. 

It  is  e\ident,  then,  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  part  the  unions 
are  to  play  in  the  read- 
justment of  industry  after 
the  war.  .Judge  Gar\ 
would  exclude  them  alto- 
gether. In  his  speech 
to  the  Corporation  stock- 
holders at  Hoboken,  he 
admitted  his  personal  be- 
lief that  "they  may  have 
been  justified  in  the  long 
past,"  for  "the  workmen 
were  not  always  treated 
justly."  "were  unable  to 
protect  themselves,  and 
therefore  needed  the  as- 
sistance of  outsiders  in 
order  to  secure  then* 
rights."  Biit,  he  con- 
tinued, 
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"Whatever  may  have 
been  the  conditions  of 
emplojinent  in  the  long 
past,  and  whatever  may 
have  been  the  results 
of  unionism,  concerning 
which  there  is  at  least 
much  uncertainty,  there 
is  at  present,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  large  majority 
of  both  employers  and 
employees,  no  necessity 
for  labor  -  unions ;  and 
that  no  benefit  or  ad- 
vantage through  them  will  accrue  to  any  one  except  the  union- 
labor  leaders 

"Our  opinion  is  that  the  existence  and  conduct  of  labor- 
unions,  in  this  country  at  least,  are  inimical  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  employees,  the  employers,  and  the  general  public 

"The  workman,  if  he  belongs  to  a  labor-union,  becomes  the 
industrial  slave  of  the  union.  ...  If  our  own  shops  should 
become  thoroughly  unionized  and  aU  others  likewise  should 
recognize  the  unions,  and  the  steel  industry  should  become 
entirely  organized,  as  the  leaders  have  openly  attempted,  then 
the  management  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  unions. 

"The  natural  and  certain  effects  of  labor-unionism  are  exprest 
by  three  words:    Inefficiency,  high  costs." 

"The  end  sought  by  labor-union  leaders,"  or  at  least  that 
toward  which  their  efforts  tend,  means  disaster  and  destruction, 
in  Judge  Gar\''s  opinion.  In  the  first  place,  he  believes  that 
complete  unionization  "would  be  the  beginning  of  industrial 
decay."  Then,  in  the  broader  field  of  national  life,  labor 
leaders  often  "seek  to  control  politics"  and  publicity.  So  it 
seems  to  this  great  employer  of  labor  that  "the  natural,  if  not 
the  necessary,  result  of  the  contemplated  progress  of  labor- 
unions,  if  successful,  would  be  to  seciire  the  control  of  shops, 
then  of  the  general  management  of  business,  then  of  capital, 
and  finally  of  government." 

Judge  Gary  does  not  believe  in  governmental  management  or 
operation  as  a  solution  of  the  labor-union  problem,  but  he  does 
advocate  "publicity,  regulation,  and  reasonable  control  through 
government  agencies."     He  adds: 


"Laws — clear,  well-defined,  practicable,  and  easy  of  com- 
prehension— covering  these  matters  might  be  passed,  and  if 
so  they  should  applj^  to  all  economic  organizations,  groups,  or 
bodies  exceeding  certain  specified  numbers  or  amounts.  Both 
organized  capital  and  organized  labor  should  be  placed  under 
these  laws.  Each  should  be  entitled  to  the  same  protection  and 
be  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  and  provisions.  Will  labor- 
unions  consent  to  this?  They  have  heretofore  objected.  Here 
Avould  be  a  test." 

Such  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  open  shop  as  the  Buffalo 

Conniiercial  is  not  unnat- 
urally pleased  hy  this 
utterance.  In  its  opinion, 
"Judge  Gary  with  a  clar- 
ity of  vision  surpassing 
that  of  most  of  the  in- 
dustrial captains  of  our 
day  sees  the  futiu'e  of  a 
nation  in  the  grasp  of 
an  unscrupulous  labor 
organization  and  points 
with  unerring  finger  to 
the  danger."  The  New 
York  Herald  likes  the  as- 
sertion of  the  unions' 
"economic  inefficiency," 
and  says: 

"Labor-union  leaders 
that  have  been  promo- 
ting such  non-produc- 
tivity when  the  pubUc  is 
clamoring  for  lower  living 
costs  and  is  going  to  get 
lower  li^^ng  costs  have 
made  so  bad  a  job  of  it 
for  themselves  and  their 
organizations  that  if  they 
have  not  brought  the 
whole  American  labor- 
union  system  to  the  verge 
of  wreck,  with  the  open 
shop  again  in  the  ascen- 
dant as  a  national  institu- 
tion, they  have  ended 
for  many  a  day  their 
power  to  dictate  the  practises  and  maintain  the  abuses  that  were 
gradually  throttling  the  economic  life  out  of  the  nation." 

The  codes  of  labor-unions  at  present,  the  New  York  Tribune 
agrees,  "are  largely  regulations  to  Umit  production."  Are  the 
unions,  asks  The  Tribune,  "never  to  knoAv  that  they  chiefly  con- 
tribute to  the  making  of  open  shops?  Will  thej'  forever  post- 
pone a  scrapping  of  the  absurd  shop  rules?"  The  New  York 
Commercial  agrees  with  Judge  Gary  in  so  far  as  to  say  that  many 
labor-unions  have  abused  their  power  and  that  they  are  "a 
menace  to  the  community." 

But  it  seems  to  the  Washington  Herald  that  on  the  whole  Mr. 
Gary's  ideas  have  received  "a  chilling  reception"  from  the 
press.  The  various  "high  crimes  and  misdemeanors"  in  the 
political  field  charged  to  labor  might,  it  remarks,  with  equal 
truth  be  laid  to  the  door  of  the  farmers,  or  of  capital  itself. 
"Judge  Garj',"  we  read  in  the  Peoria  Transcript,  "probably  has 
gone  too  far  for  the  good  of  the  general  situation.  His  lecture 
on  unionism  was  indiscreet  because  unprovoked.  His  remedy 
was  a  wage-cut,  not  an  attack  on  trade-unionism."  When  the 
Judge  says  there  is  no  further  need  of  labor-unions  "he  presumes 
too  far,"  in  the  opinion  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News.  While 
capital  and  labor  have  both  abused  their  powers,  this  newspaper 
believes  that  in  bringing  about  industrial  peace  "the  public 
would  perhaps  prefer  labor  organized,  as  being  in  that  order  more 
responsible." 

It  seems  to  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  that  Gary's 
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statement  of  the  evils  of  unionism  is  somewhat  extreme.  "It 
would  he  fairer  and  hetter  to  say  that  ineftieiency  and  high  costs 
have  been  an  almost  invarialiU'  coneomitant  of  trade-union- 
ism in  those  industries  where  the  plan  has  been  liiKlilj-  developeil; 
the  evils  whieh  have  come  from  the  maladministration  of  the 
system  ought  not  to  be  confused  with  the  underlying  thought." 
If  all  employers  were  liberal  and  progressive  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  unions,  obscn'ves  the  tMncinnati  Timcu-Star,  but 
since  "all  employers  are  not  liberal  and  })rogressive,  in  some 
industries  the  workers  must  have  organization  if  they  are  to  deal 
on  anything  like  even  terms  with  capital."  Several  dailies  look 
upon  the  Gary  speech  as  a  counter-blast  on  the  part  of  capital 
to  Mr.  Lauek's  accusations  of  a  conspiracj'  against  labor  whicli 
are  quoted  in  the  preceding  article. 

Judge  Garj^'s  suggestion  of  a  government  intervention  in  the 
struggle  between  capital  and  labor  is  taken  by  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  as  an  indication  that  capital  "is  tired  of  tlie  strugg1(\ 
It  has  won  its  victories  and  also  knows  the  feeling  of  defeat  and 
reprisal.  Now  it  is  willing  to  be  restricted  if  it  may  be  pro- 
tected." This  is  a  view  taken  by  some  labor  journals.  What 
Elbert  II.  Gary  wants,  says  the  Minnesota  Daily  Star,  "is  the 
protection  of  business  against  the  wicked  trade-unions";  "ap- 
parently he  fears  that  organized  labor  has  grown  so  strong  that 
business  men  can  no  longer  cope  with  it  unaidtnl." 

Noting  the  Steel  Corporation's  abandonment  of  the  seven-day 
week  and  its  present  efforts  to  end  the  tw^elve-hour  day,  the  New 
York  Daily  News  makes  this  comment: 

"American  workingmen  are  intelligent  and  are  not  to  be 
bamboozled.  They  want  the  right  to  maintain  through  or- 
ganization the  same  defensive  methods  that  capital  maintain-; 
through  organization. 

"For  this  right  they  have  fought  for  many  years.  They  will 
not  give  up  the  fight  no.w." 

This  is  the  argument  of  the  labor  leaders  who  reply  to  .Judge 
Gary.  The  issue  as  they  see  it  is  not  so  much  one  of  wages  and 
actual  conditions  of  labor  as  of  democracy.  President  Gompers 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  argues  that  "to  establish 
any  degree  of  mutuality  of  contract  between  employers  and 
workers  to-day  there  must  be  trade  reorganization  to  deal  with 
our  highly  organized  corporations."  There  has  been  improve- 
ment in  conditions  of  lemployment  in  the  Steel  Trust,  and  this, 
says  Mr.  Gompers  in  The  American  Federal ioiiist,  has  been 
"due  to  the  growing  pressure  of  trade-unionism,  and  tho  he  may 
deny  it,  Judge  Gary  has  to  that  extent  yielded  to  the  protests 
of  the  labor  movement."     Undoubtedly,  continues  Mr.  Gompers, 

"Judge  Gary  hopes  that  the  action  of  the  Steel  Trust  in 
eliminating  some  of  the  more  serious  and  inexcusable  abuses 
may  help  to  retard  the  growth  of  trade-unionism  in  the  steel 
industry 

"Hopeful  as  it  is  to  see  the  seven-day  week  and  the  'long 
turn'  abolished  in  the  steel  industry,  and  hopeful  a>  we  nuiy  be 
that  the  twelve-hour  day  may  also  disappear,  the  steel  industry 
can  not  protect  and  perpetuate  the  practise  of  autocratic  control 
merely  by  means  of  these  alle\'iations 

"For  the  sake  of  immediate  physical  well-being  of  those  in- 
volved, a  benevolent  feudalism  is  undoubtedly  more  to  be  de- 
sired than  a  feudalism  that  is  not  benevolent,  but  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  have  come  to  think  and  who  have  come  to  under- 
stand something  beyond  feudalism,  no  feudalism  is  tolerable, 
whether  benevolent  or  not." 

Even  more  \ngorous  is  the  reply  of  Vice-President  Matthew 
Woll,  of  the  Federation: 

"There  is  a  necessity  of  unionization  of  the  steel  industry 
because  in  the  mills  of  the  Steel  Trust  there  is  no  freedom  for 
the  workers.  The  fact  is  that  the  Steel-Triist  workers  are  at 
the  mercy  of  Steel-Trust  orders. 

"The  workers  ^v^ll  decide  whether  unionism  is  inimical  to  their 
interests,  and  as  for  the  public,  practically  everybody  qualified 
to  speak  has  placed  upon  trade-unionism  the  qualified  seal  of 
approval.     The  Steel  Trust  will  be  unionized." 


GENERAL   PERSHING'S   NEW  G.  H.  Q. 

IS  A  SLY  .lOKE  BEING  PLAYED  upon  the  "General  com- 
maiuling  the  Armies  of  the  United  States"?  Is  General 
Pershing  being  i)laced  in  a  nominal  position  of  prominence 
similar  to  that  which  Admiral  Dewey  occupied  as  head  of  the 
General  Board  of  the  Na\'\'?  "No,"  declares  the  Kansas  City 
Journal;  "Secri'tary  Weeks  is  not  one  to  play  jokes,  nor  is  tho 
General  on(>  to  stand  lor  them."  But  Washington  correspon- 
dents intimate  that  General  Pershing's  new  i)()st  as  chief  of  a 
"skeletonized  general  headquarters,  to  be  ready  in  time  of  peace 
to  act  in  time  of  war,"  is  a  "swivel-chair"  job,  and  as  such  is 
distasteful  to  the  G(>neral.  Altho  independent  of  the  General 
Staff,  which  will  contiiuu'  to  function  as  usual,  he  will  "rank" 
the  Chief  of  Staff,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  ranking  officer  of 
the  Army.  So  "how  can  controversy  and  disagreement  be 
avoided?"  asks  the  New  York  Times,  and  "in  the  event  of  adif- 
ference  of  opinion,  whose  orders  are  to  be  supreme?"  its  neighbor. 
The  World  wishes  to  know. 

At  any  rate,  we  are  reminded  by  the  Indianapolis  News,  "it 
will  no  long(>r  be  necessary  for  G^^neral  Pershing  to  go  around 
Washington  asking  for  work."  "Whatever  the  General  may 
be  able  to  do  to  offset  our  lack  of  preparedness  will  by  so  much 
lessen  the  cost  in  li\-es  and  money  that  we  shall  have  to  pay 
if  another  war  (-omes,"  believes  the  Rochester  Post  Express. 
As  the  New  York  Tribune  puts  it: 

"One  of  the  costly  failures  of  American  military  policy  in  the 
past  has  been  the  lack  of  any  preparation  for  a  shift  from  a  peace 
basis  to  a  war  basis.  In  1898,  and  again  in  1917,  we  had  to  grope 
our  way  in  (he  dark.  A  ])roblem  requiring  top-speed  considera- 
tion was  thn)wn  on  Congress,  which  is  necessarily  slow-going. 
Conscription  had  to  be  fought  for.  The  new  National  Army  had 
to  be  created  and  machinery  to  administer,  equip,  and  supply 
it  had  to  be  improvised.  No  scheme  of  strategy  had  been  out- 
lined in  advance." 

"That  General  Pershing  is  to  head  the  new  War  Staff  is  guar- 
anty enough  that  it  will  be  worth  while,"  declares  the  Washing- 
ton Herald,  and  the  New  York  Globe  is  of  the  opinion  that — 

"Mr.  Weeks's  experiment  is  a  distinct  step  forward  in  the 
American  attitiule  toward  an  army.  We  are  a  small-army 
nation.  Our  logical  policy  should  always  have  been  and  still 
is  to  keep  a  force  peculiarly  fit  for  sudden  expansion.  Actually 
we  have  done  no  more  than  keep  the  force  small,  and  when  a 
crisis  has  come  we  have  found  the  problem  of  adapting  our  slender 
war  assets  to  fighting  as  new  and  trying  as  tho  it  had  never 
occurred  to  us  as  a  i)ossibilit>-.  The  'War  Staff'  recognizes  the 
difficulties  in  a  shift  from  peace  to  war  footing  and  is  a  sensible 
moA'e  toward  meeting  them." 

"General  Pershing  has  become,  all  by  himself,  a  problem,  and 
this  seems  an  excellent  way  to  solve  him,"  thinks  the  Baltimore 
News,  "altho  there  probably  will  be  w^ailing  and  gnashing  of 
teeth  among  the  old  General  Staff,  which  Avill  wonder  whether 
the  man  was  selected  for  the  job  or  the  job  was  invented  for 
the  man." 

"The  scope  of  General  Pershing's  new  duties  are  not  clearly 
indicated,"  complains  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  which  beheves 
the  General  "  w  ill  be  placed  upon  a  shelf  on  which  there  would  be 
honor  without  distinction."  Another  critic  of  the  course  taken 
to  solve  the  "Pershing  problem"  is  the  Boston  Transcript, 
which  maintains  that  a  quicker  solution  "has  been  somewhat 
complicated  by  the  Pershing  'claque,'  a  small  group  of  army 
officers  who  are  indebted  to  the  General  for  the  promotions 
they  have  received,  and  'view  with  alarm'  the  day  when  their 
sponsor  can  no  longer  be  active  in  their  behalf."  The  Brooklyn 
Eagle  thinks  the  appointment  of  General  Pershing  is  "an  absurd 
effort  to  provide  employment  for  that  distinguished  officer," 
and  that  the  plan  of  Secretary  Weeks  is  "Prussian  in  character, 
yet  does  not  have  a  clearly  defined  objective  nor  a  clearly  defined 
scope  of  action.  Pershing  could  well  be  retired  on  full  pay  to 
aw-ait  his  country's  call." 
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COLOMBIA'S   CLAIMS   SETTLED 

Now  THAT  THE  COLOMBIAN  TREATY  has  been 
ratified,  "it  only  remains  for  the  colored  gentleman  in 
the  Colombian  cordwood  to  put  in  his  appearance," 
remarks  the  Independent  Baltimore  News.  But  if  the  gentle- 
man just  referred  to  takes  the  form  of  oil  concessions  to  Ameri- 
cans, as  many  editors  declare  to  be  the  case,  "the  American 
interests  which  are  to  profit  in  cash  should  pay,  not  American 
taxpayers,"  thmks  the  Chicago  Tribune  (Ind.  Rep.).  Under 
the  Treaty,  which  is  practicallj^  the  same  except  for  a  wit  lidra wn 
apology  as  the  Bryan  Treaty  of  1914,  which  gave  C^jlombia 
special  privileges  in  the  Canal  Zone,  the  Colombian  Government 
after  a  delay  of  seventeen  years  is  to  receive  $25,000,000  in  five 
yearly  instalments.     This  is  a  Anolation  of  the  Republican  cam- 
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WHERE    OIL    IS    FOUND    IN    COLOMBIA. 

Producing  wells  are  marked  by  the  large  black  spots.      Shading  indicates 
under  development  and  known  seepages.       It  will    be  noticed   that  the 
extend  over  into  Venezuela  at  the  northeast. 

paign  pledge  of  economy,  some  say.  "The  Senate  has  voted 
to  hand  over  to  the  South-American  Republic  these  millions, 
which  Senators  were  very  careful  to  explain  Ave  do  not  owe,  and 
for  which  there  is  little  or  no  excuse  except  on  the  theory  of 
blackmail,"  declares  the  Indianapolis  Star  find.  Rep.),  while 
the  New  York  Tribune  (Ind.  Rep.)  avers  that  "to  make  this 
payment  to  Colombia  necessarily  smears  the  United  States  with 
dishonor,  and  provides  Colombia  a  highway  over  which  to 
attack  another  nation.  On  what  ground  any  sum  should  be 
paid  is  not  explained,  altho  Colombia,  gossip  says,  has  informally 
agreed  to  grant  concessions  if  her  treasury  is  flushed  Avith 
$25,000,000."  "In  short,"  asserts  the  Chicago  Tribune,  "the 
Treaty  grants  Colombia  some  valuable  privileges,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  sum  of  American  money  not  to  be  sneezed  at,  while  American 
citizens  are  bending  their  backs  under  a  staggering  load  of  tax- 
ation, and  Liberty  bonds  are  selling  at  from  87  to  90  per  cent. 


of  their  face."     As  to  the  charge  that  the  "Senate  sMds  were 
oiled,"  The  Tribune  says: 

"The  problem  of  obtaining  preferential  treatment  of  American 
enterprise  in  oil  and  other  development  of  Colombian  resources 
is,  of  course,  an  important  one.  But  the  present  Treaty  has  no 
appearance  of  a  solution.  We  believe  that  American  enter- 
prise and  American  capital  should  go  into  Central  and  South 
America  rather  than  into  Europe  or  Asia.  We  agree,  therefore, 
that  all  proper  measures  for  its  protection  and  support  should 
be  prest  by  our  Government  energetically,  persistently,  and 
tactfully.  But  this  maj^  and  should  be  accomplished  by  more 
respectable  means  than  those  now  proposed,  and  it  should  be 
imprest  upon  our  representatives  that  whatever  means  are 
adopted  they  must  be  such  as  will  justify  themselves  under 
examination  by  the  American  public,  if  necessary,  be  consistent 
with  our  self-respect,  and  be  free  from  any  fair  charge  that  public 
money  is  to  be  expended  to  ol)tain  profits  for  private  enterprise. 
The  proposed  expenditure  of  twenty-five  millions  on 
the  theory  that  priA'^ate  exploitation  of  Colombian  oil 
resources  must  be  supported  will  not  appeal  to  Ameri- 
can taxpayers." 

That  the  Treaty  is  "dripping  with  oil,"  as  the 
Independent  Peoria  Transcript  remarks,  the  New 
York  Tribune  does  not  belie\'e.  But,  notes  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  (Ind.),  "Colombia  can  now  strut 
among  its  neighbors  and  tell  how  it  bluffed  the 
United  States  into  paying  it  blackmail."  For,  as 
the  NcAV  York  Herald  (Ind.  Rep.)  declares: 

"WhateAer  the  gloss  of  expediency  that  reluctant 
acquiescence  may  have  contriAed  to  cover  a  mysteri- 
ous and  deplorable  blunder,  the  truth  remains  that 
there  is  no  j)ossible  intermediate  gray  between  the 
white  of  confession  and  just  reparation  and  the  dam- 
nable black  of  blackmail." 

The  Detroit  paper  just  quoted  believes  that  the 
Harding  Administration  "has  made  a  mistake  in 
asking  the  ratification  of  the  Colombian  Treaty"; 
that  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  of 
Avhich  Senator  Lodge  is  the  chairman,  "has  com- 
mitted an  error  in  bowing  to  the  Administration." 
Furthermoiv,  The  Free  Press  asserts,  "there  is  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  Republican  Senators  as 
a  whole  are  anything  but  proud  and  happy  over 
what  they  MTongly  have  felt '  themselves  obliged  to 
do."  They  Avere  not  cA^en  giA^en  a  chance  to  "save 
their  faces,"  the  Republican  Syracuse  Post-Standard 
points  out,  as  "the  President  did  not  instruct  Secre- 
tary Hughes  to  negotiate  a  new  treaty,  but  sent  the 
document  which  had  lain  for  so  long  on  the  Sena- 
torial table  and  asked  for  immediate  ratification." 
Under  the  circumstances,  thinks  the  Baltimore  Suii 
(Ind.  Dem.),  "the  Senate  did  a  good  thing  from  bad 
motiA^es.  No  one  comes  out  of  the  long  fight  more 
^ngloriously  than  Senator  Lodge,  who  led  the  fight 
in  opposition  for  se\'enteen  years.  Opposing  the 
Treaty  in  1917,  he  said:  'Any  friendship  Avhich  is  bought  is? 
Avorthless.'  ...  Is  a  bought  friendship  worth  any  more  in  1921 
than  it  was  in  1917?"  Senator  Lodge,  in  reply  declares  that 
"ratification  is  a  part  of  a  great  national  policy  toAvard  our  neigh- 
bors in  the  southern  and  eastern  hemispheres."  Senator  Knox 
claims  that  under  this  ncAV  treaty  the  folloAving  Avill  come  to  pass: 

"It  adjusts  the  boundaries  betAveen  Colombia  and  Panama. 

"It  undertakes  to  use  our  good  offices  to  secure  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  diplomatic  relations  between  Colombia  and  Panama. 

"It  grants  to  Colombia  exceptional  treatment  and  advantages 
in  the  use  of  the  Panama  railway  and  canal. 

"It  undertakes  to  use  our  good  offices  in  the  adjustment  of 
pecuniary  liability  as  betAveen  Colombia  and  Panama. 

"It  grants  to  Colombia  exceptional  privileges  in  the  matter 
of  certain  importations." 

In  reply  to  the  oft-repeated  charge  that  "Roosevelt  took 
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Pamiina  while  Coii^rcss  dclialcd,"  no  less  ;ui  aiilliority  tliaii 
fX-Pr(>si(l(-nt  Taft,  writiii};  in  tlu-  Philadelphia  I'uhlic  Ledger 
(Ind.l,  declares  that  "it  is  not  tni(<  that  \v(>  ini(iat(>d  or  w(>re 
n'spoiisible  for  the  revolution  1>y  whidi  P:inaina  secured  lier 
independence."     And  we  nad  in  the  Cleveland  News  that — 

"The  memory  of  Roosevelt  w.nUl  sui-\  ixc  unimpaired  man>' 
an  accusation  worse  than  the  old  i)artisan  charfjfe  tliat  liis  en- 
thusiasm for  the  Atlantic-Pacific  canal  ie<l  him  into  sharp 
praetist"  or  wrony:  toward  a  little  iH>if^hhor  nation,  lie  posi- 
ti\ely  was  not  guilty  of  that." 

The  ratification  of  this  Treaty  "shows  that  a  new  broom 
sweeps  clean,  and  that  the  Administration  has  been  able  to 
settle  in  six  weeks  a  controversy  which  has  dragfrcd  its  W(>ary 
length  o\'or  seventet>n  years,"  we.  are  told  by  th(>  Peoria  Trans- 
script.  As  the  story  of  the  Colombian  Treaty  is  suiiiiuchI  up 
in  the  Tndepend(>nl  Kansas  Citj'  Star: 

"The  l)iiildinjr  of  an  iuleroceanic  canal  had  been  an  int(-nia- 
tional  dream  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Various  adminis- 
trations had  tritk'd  with  the  project  in  a  more  or  less  dilettante 
way.  A  private  French  company  had  attempted  to  build  a 
canal  across  the  Isthnnis  of  Panama  and  had  faik'd  after  expend- 
ing millions  of  dollars. 

"Two  routes  were  under  consideration,  one  for  a  canal  at 
Nicaragua,  the  other  to  go  through  the  Tslhnuis  of  I'anama— 
that  is,  to  finish  the  construction  begun  l)y  the  French  Fan;:ina 
Canal  Company.  After  many  vexing  delays  and  discussions, 
an  offer  was  received  from  the  French  Panama  Company  to  sell 
its  rights  and  equipment  for  $40,000,000.  On  June  28,  1902, 
the  Spooner  Bill  was  signed  by  I*resident  Roosevelt  and  became 
a  law.  It  authorized  the  i)urchase  of  the  rights  of  the  French 
company  and  the  acquisition  from  the  Republic  of  Colombia 
of  a  canal  zone  through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  In  case  the 
negotiations  for  the  Panama  route  fell  throiigh,  then  the  neces- 
sary steps  were  to  be  taken  to  construct  the  canal  through 
Nicaragua. 

"The  Government  of  Colombia  was  i)ractically  in  the  control 
of  one  man — J.  AI.  Marroquin — by  title  president,  in  actual 
power  an  absolute  dictator.  In  1898  he  had  been  elected  vice- 
president  at  an  election  at  which  only  soldiers,  police,  and  gov- 
ernment employees  had.  voted.  On  July  31,  1900,  Marroquin 
executed  a  coup  (Vetat,  seized  and  imprisoned  the  president, 
Sanclaraente,  who  died  in  prison,  then  usurped  the  presidency 
and  set  up  a  claim  not  only  for  full  executive  power  bxxt  for  the 
legislative  as  well.  For  five  years  he  ruled  without  calling  an 
assembly  of  th<!  congress  or  parliament  and  was  the  supreme 
executive,  legislative,  civdl,  and  military  authority  in  the 
'  Republic' 

"(^olombia  was  a  loosely  knit  confederacy  of  states  driven 
together  by  force  and  military  usurpation.  Panama  was  a  per- 
petually insurgent  state.  'By  a  Constitution  to  which  it  had 
subscribed  in  1863  it  had  been  invested  with  'absolute  and  un- 
qualified sovereignty.'  But  in  1886  Rafael  Nunez,  president  of 
Colombia,  arbitrarily  declared  that  'the  Constitution  of  1863 
no  longer  existed,'  rushed  his  troops  into  Panama,  declared 
martial  law,  appointed  a  governor,  and  then  imposed  *on  it  a 
new  constitution,  in  the  making  of  which  Panama  had  no  voice. 
This  constitution  robbed  Panama  of  every  vestige  of  self-gov- 
ernment. 

"The  Hay-Herran  Treaty  was  signed  on  January  22,  1903, 
Dr.  Herran  signing  with  the  authority  of  the  Colombian  Oov- 
ernment.  This  called  for  the  payment  to  Colom])ia  of  -flO,- 
000,000  in  gold  and  an  annual  payment  of  .$2.50,000  to  begin 
nine  years  after  ratification  of  the  Treaty.  It  was  an  agree- 
ment extravagantly  fair  to  the  Government  then^,  controlling 
Panama.  But  Alarroquin  and  the  Bogota  politicians  first  tried 
to  get  another  ten  millions  oxit  of  the  French  company  for  the 
right  to  sell  its  concessions,  and  then  they  raised  the  ante  on 
the  United  States, 

"Roosevelt  and  Hay  stood  pat  on  the  original  agreement. 
Then  the  Colombian  dictator  convened  the  Congress- — for  the 
first  time  in  five  years.  It  rejected  the  Hay-Herran  Treaty, 
demanded  the  ten  million  bonus  from  the  old  Panama  com- 
pany, and  planned  to  foreclose  on  that  company  so  that  Co- 
lombia would  be  in  a  position  to  get  the  forty  millions  that  the 
Panama  company  was  to  get  from  the  United  States,  Then 
things  began  to  happen  at  Panama. 

"In  the  United  States  the  possibility  of  a  revolution  in 
Panama,  in  the  event  of  the  rejection  of  the  Treaty,  was  a 


matter  of  public  knowledge  as  earlj'  as  August,  1903.  The 
Slate  Depart !n(>nt  determined  to  sit  tight  and  await  results. 
The  Colombian  (io\ crnintMit  in  the  meanwhile",  it  was  learned, 
had  been  (luiell.v  iiuiugurating  diplonuitic  negotiations  with 
Knglaml  and  Germany,  with  a  view  to  inducing  one  of  those 
countries  1o  take  over  the  concessions  and  build  the  canal. 
Tli(>  PaiKunans,  aided  and  (>ncouraged  by  Bunan-Varilla,  an 
oflicer  of  the  Frencli  company,  speeded  up  the  revolution. 

"Acting  on  an  order  from  the  State  Department,  the  United 
Stales  commander  ser\ed  notice  on  the  (\)lombians  thai  they 
would  not  lu'  nll()W(>d  to  transport  troops  across  the  Isthmus, 
and  the  same  order  was  served  on  the  Panamans — this  for  the 
l)urpose  of  pi('\-eiiling  a  bloody  civil  war  within  Ihe  Canal  Zone. 
The  ("oloml>ia,ns  witiidrew,  Pananui  quickly  organized  its  de- 
facto  government,  and  proclaimed  its  independence  as  a  nation. 
Three  days  lat(>r  the  R<^public  of  Pananui  was  fornially  recog- 
nized  by   th(>   United    Stales,    a  recognition    that   was   foll()W(>d 
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A    GKEAT    CONSCtENCE    AWAKENER. 

— Harper  in  the  Birmingtiam  Agv. 

within  a  few  weeks  by  similar  action  on  the  part  of  most  of 
the  European  nations." 

Now,  after  seventeen  years,  Colombia's  mails,  goods,  passen- 
gers, and  miUtary  forces  are  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as 
ours  in  crossing  the  Isthmus  by  train  or  canal.  "Whether 
President  Harding,  in  urging  ratification  of  the  Treaty,  was 
concerned  about  oil  or  was  concerned  about  justice,  he  has 
helped  to  right  a  great  wrong,"  maintains  the  New  York  World. 
Moreover,  as  one  editor  puts  it,  "friendly  relationships  is  the 
basis  of  every  successful  foreign  poUcy."  "The  ratification  is 
another  illustration  of  the  fact  that  a  moral  issue  can  never  be 
settled  until  it  is  settled  right,"  asserts  the  Springfield  Repub- 
lican (Ind.),  and,  it  concludes: 

"Now  that  the  Panama  chapter  is  finished,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Latin  America  will  esteem  this  country  more  highly  and 
that  the  Administration's  hopes  of  more  cordial  relations  with 
Central  and  South  American  states  will  be  fulfilled.  The  pres- 
sure exerted  upon  lis  by  Latin-American  opinion  has  by  no 
means  been  negligible,  for  Latin  America  has  invariably  sym- 
pathized with  Colombia's  complaints  of  ill-treatment.  While 
the  Senators  who  formed  the  two-thirds  majority  in  ratifying 
the  Treaty  were  in  many  cases  moved  by  different,  even  con- 
tradictory, reasons,  the  official  act  of  reparation  is  not  to  be 
disparaged  and  American  history  will  read  the  better  for  it," 
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GERMANY 
1,683,298 


ITALY 

1,607,458 


FOREIGX-BORX    POPULATION'    IX 
THE      rXITED     STATES     IX      1920. 
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A^    ALIEN    ANTIDUMPING    BILL 

A- 3  PER  CENT.  REMEDY"  for  our  immigration 
illj^.  real  or  fancied,  Avill  restrict  the  admission  of  aliens 
from  May  of  this  year  to.  June,  1922,  to  3  per  cent, 
of  the  total  of  each  nationality  in  this  country  when  the  Federal 
census  was  taken  in  1910.  As  passed  by  the  House,  and  ex- 
pected to  pass  the  Senate,  the  new  measure,  except  for  the  time 
limit,  is  identical  with  the  Johnson  Bill  passed  in  the  last  session 
of  Congress  and  killed  by  a  pocket-veto  of  President  Wilson. 
While  the  editor  of  the  Washington  Herald  believes  that  the 
bill  wiU  "dispose  of  the  Japanese  immigration  problem  for  the 
time  being."  since  under  it  only  3.000  Japanese  could  be  admitted, 
other  editors  see  in  the  bill  an  attempt  to  discriminate  against 
the  Jews  of  Poland  and  other  lands.  Moreover,  specifically 
notes  the  Springfield  Republican,  "the  bill  is  to  be  passed  as  an 
emergency  measure,  but  it  has  not  been  made  clear  that  an 
emergency  exists."  "There  is  nothing  alarming  in  the  fact  that 
American  consuls  vised  606,2i)2  passports  during  1920,"  adds 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  and  the  Newark  Ledger  declares  that  "this 
country  has  use  for  all  worthj'  people  Avho  wish  to  make  their 
homes  here." 

To  the  charge  that  the  United  States  is  threatened  with  a 
flood  of  immigrants,  many  of  whom  are  of  an  undesirable  char- 
acter, the  Boston  Globe  challenges  with  the  question,  "Who's 
undesirable?"  "The  undesirable  of  one  generation  is  the 
desirable  of  the  next,"  maintains  The  Globe,  as  it  points  to  the 
Irish,  who  "were  undesirable  seventy  years  ago."  On  the  other 
band,  we  are  told,  "the  Germans,  who,  prior  to  1914,  were  con- 
sidered a  highly  desirable  element,  came  to  be  regarded  bj^  a 
part  of  our  population  as  highly  undesirable."  So,  concludes 
The  Globe,  "the  standard  of  desirability  is  not  a  fixt  standard  in 
the  public  mind."  The  Johnson  Bill  "contributes  nothing  to 
the  solution  of  this  problem,"  asserts  the  Newark  Neivs,  "as 
many  desirable  classes  of  aliens  may  be  barred,  while  others 
who  are  questionable  assets  are  allowed  to  enter."  Continues 
this  paper: 

"How  arbitrary  it  is  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  only  1,482 
Belgians  and  3,523  natives  of  France  may  be  admitted  as  com- 
pared with  7.5,040  Germans,  50.117  Anstrians,  and  51,974 
Russians.  With  Italy's  immigration  limited,  on  this  basis,  to 
40,294,  that  countrj'  can  send  us  fewer  than  Germany,  Austria, 
or  even  Russia.  No  thought  is  given  in  the  bill  to  the  important 
question  of  distribution  of  aliens  or  to  graduated  restriction 
according  to  industrial  need." 

At  the  present  time,  points  out  the  Philadelphia  Brdleiin, 
"the  preponderance  of  native-born  population  is  greater  than 
it  has  been  for  seventy  years,  while  the  foreign-born  element 
represents  onh'  12.97  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population."  The 
Johnson  Bill  would  "close  the  haven  of  refuge  which  America 


has  been  to  the  opprest,"  declares  the  New  Y«ork  World,  while 
"it  would  not  solve,  but  would  dodge,  the  immigration  problem." 
In  the  opinion  of  The  World — 

"That  plan  would  be  grossly  unfair  and  impolitic  and  would 
not  bar  undesirables.  On  the  1913  figures  it  would  shut  out 
thousands  of  French,  Swiss,  Dutch,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese, 
however  intelligent  and  industrious.  It  would  admit  all  the 
British,  Germans,  and  Scandinavians  likely  to  apply;  but  it 
would  bar  more  than  200,000  Italians." 

The  bill,  however,  is  strongly  supported,  and  the  Brooklyn 
Citizen  tells  us  where  this  support  comes  from — 

"It  is  supported  by  certain  organized-labor  men  as  a  means  of 
limiting  the  labor  supply;  it  is  supported  generally  by  what 
remains  of  the  old  Know-Nothing  element,  on  the  ground  that 
any  pretext  of  keeping  out  the  foreigner  ought  to  be  embraced; 
and,  thirdly,  it  is  supported  by  what  is  called  the  anti-Semitic 
element,  which  has  begun  to  make  a  speciality  of  hostility  to  the 
opprest  Hebrews,  who  may,  as  so  many  of  their  brethren  have 
done  in  the  past,  seek  hom^s  in  this  country.  It  is  a  disgraceful 
bill,  unworthy  of  America,  and  a  reproach  to  the  Administration." 

"But  the  Johnson  Bill  does  not  set  up  a  permanent  restrictive 
policy;  it  is  intended  merely  to  protect  this  country  for  the  next 
fourteen  months  from  a  horde  of  Europe's  most  objectionable 
classes,"  argues  the  Baltimore  .Sun;  "we  have  troubles  enough  of 
our  own,  without  importing  new  ones  from  Europe's  slums." 
"It  is  a  severe  measure,"  admits  the  Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch, 
"but  it  commends  itself  to  a  country  threatened  by  the  influx 
of  a  swarm  of  undesirables."  "For  the  most  part,  they  come 
for  gain  only,  with  no  thought  of  assuming  the  responsibilities 
of  citizenship,"  asserts  the  Buffalo  Neica,  and  for  this  reason, 
thinks  the  Dayton  News,  "we  must  watch  our  future  more 
carefully  than  we  have  guarded  our  past."  As  the  Seattle 
Postal ntelligencer  reviews  the  immigration  situation: 

"The  present  alien  rush  is  almost  entirely  speculative.  Times 
are  hard,  taxes  are  heavy,  and  food  is  high  in  Europe;  Europeans 
want  to  get  away  to  greener  fields.  They  are  leaving  their 
native  lands  at  a  time  when  these  lands  need  them  most  and 
looking  for  a  soft  berth  in  America.  Slackers  in  their  own  lands 
and  deserters  of  their  homes  in  the  hour  of  need,  they  come  to 
America  to  dodge  their  war-debts  and  responsibilities  and  acquire 
fortune  for  themselves  in  the  New  World. 

"Immigration  of  this  character,  even  if  we  were  in  need  of  the 
labor,  which  we  are  not,  would  be  a  permanent  damage  to  the 
nation.  It  is  of  the  class  that  skims  the  cream  of  America  and 
carries  it  back  to  the  old  country,  once  the  suppl-'  decreases." 

The  selection  of  355,461  immigrants,  under  he  proposed 
law,  would  permit  the  larger  countries  to  send  the  following 
percentages,  we  are  told: 


Germany 21.1 

Russia  and  Finland 14.6 

Austria-Hungary 14.1 

United  Kingdom 21.7 

Italy 11.3 


Scandinavia 10.5 

France 1.0 

Greece 9 

Spain 2 

Other 4.6 
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Probably  1,000,0CX)  immigrants  will  have  arrixtd  diiriiijj;  tlic 
vtar  ending  Jum-  30,  estimates  Repres(>ntati\e  Johnson,  of 
Washington,  Avho  sponsored  the  bill.  "Or  thes»>  hordes  of  new- 
comers, bnt  2.8  per  eent.  inltiui  or  inttuuied  going  to  farms," 


le    the    ('le\-eland     Plain     IhnU, 


avers  the  Seattle  Times,  wlnli 
tells  us  that  immigrants  "are 
coming  more  raindiy  tliau  em- 
ployment can  be  t\>und  for 
-them,  th>is  accentuating  an  un- 
employment problem,  already 
.serious  enough."  As  the  Wash- 
ington Poiit  puts  the  case  of 
thos«.>  who  favor  th(>  bill: 


■■TluTean>  two  sound  reasons 
why  immigration  should  be 
checked  at  this  time.  Th(>  tirst 
is  that  there  is  coming  into  this 
country  now  a  flood  of  undt»- 
sirable>  inoculated  with  the 
virus  of  Bolshevism  and  Com- 
munism. The  stH'ond  is  that 
measures  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  further  overcrowding 
of  the  labor  market.  As  to  t!ie 
first,  there  should  be  established 
at  foreign  ports  a  system  of 
inspection  and  selection,  so  that 
only  those  who  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  American  Government 
and  American  institutions  would 
he  permitted  to  land  upon  these 
shores.  Those  who  seek  to  incite 
revolution  should  not  be  allowed 
to  sail  for  the  United  States. 

■■Referring  to  the  second  rea- 
son, it  is  well  known  that  some 
4,000.000  persons  are  out  of  em- 
ployment in    the    I'nited  States 

at  present,  and  that  the  number  is  increasing  each  montli. 
Every  immigi'ant  arriving  here  becomes  a  potential  competitor 
of  these  4.000.000  individuals.  Until  the  expected  resumption  of 
business  arri\e<.  the  number  of  idle  persons  will  continue  to 
increase,  so  that  immigration  merely  adds  to  the  unfavorable 
conditions  which  pre\  ail  and  makes  work  scarcer.  Congrtss 
now   is  engaged  in   the  enactment  of  emergency  legislation   to 


l>ri)lecl 
foreign 
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THE    ONLY    WAY 

— Hallalian  in  t 


comiuen-e  au«l  intlustry  by  i>reven1ing  th(>  dumping  of 
goods  upon  the  American  nuirket,  but  the  opiM)iu'nts  of 
nigral  ion  bill  would  d(>ny  like  protection  to  t  tie  workii.g- 
and  would  i)ermit  the  dumping  of  foreign  lal)or  in  i  n- 
(luantities  upon  the  American  market, 
tain    Kur()i>caii   co'-nlrit's  are  encouraging   the  departure 

of  undesirables  to  Anu>rica. 
Those  countries  ar(>  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  negliM't  of  i  ho 
I'liiled  Stat(>s  to  guard  its  p(H)pl(i 
from  a  stream  of  impurity.  Why 
should  this  nation  become  a 
(lumj)ing-grouiul  of  human  injv 
lerial  any  more  than  a  dumping- 
ground Of  cheap-labor  goods"^" 

As  a  permanent  solution  of 
our  immigration  i)robl(>ms,  tho 
restrictive  measures  now  con- 
ten;plated  are  "utterly  inade- 
quate," thinks  the  lialtimoro 
News,  "but  fourteen  months  will 
at  least  afford  time  to  obs(>rvo 
the  working  of  the  princij)ie  in- 
volved." "When  the  situation 
changes,  as  it  is  expected  to 
change  in  no  great  while,  the  law 
can  be  changed  to  suit,"  Ave  aro 
told  by  the  Washington  Star. 
\Uit,  warns  the  Boston  Herald: 

"The  duty  of  the  hour  is  to 
keep  out  whatever  would  tend  to 
degrade  the  character  of  our  na- 
tional life  or  impair  the  strength 
of  our  republican  institutions. 
America  must  not  be  made  a 
lazaretto,  either  physical  or  mor- 
al. Americanism  nnist  not  be 
either  adulterated  or  diluted  by  admixture  Avith  ingredients 
whose  very  nature  it  is  to  irritate  the  body  politic  and  cause  at 
least  its  deterioration,  if  not  its  ultimate  destruction.  The 
principle  of  .^elf-preservation  protests.  That  is  not  selfishness. 
It  is  the  guarding  of  that  which  is  good  against  the  assault  of 
that  Avhich  Avould  injure  it.  Judicious  restriction  of  immigra- 
tion is  simply  American  self-protection," 


TO     HANDLE     IT. 
he  Providence  Evening  BullcUn. 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF 


The  history  of  the  League  of  Nations  will  be  a  scrap-book. —  M^ashington 
Post. 

On"k  wa.v  to  a\<)i(l  criticism  is  to  appoint  the  critic  anitiassador. — ■ 
Dallas  Xews. 

Those  proposed  tiachelor  taxes  have  a  "  thoii-shalt-ttnot "  implication. 
— Sorfolk  \ 'irginian- Pilot. 

Irel.v.vd  tliinlvs  the  double  cross  in  Britain's  flag  most  appropriate. — 
Gnenrille  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Gehmaxy  is  finding  out  that  those  who  break  peace  risk  being  broken 
by  it.-^Xorfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

Colombia  gets  her  treaty  at  last — -but  Colonel  Roosevelt  got  the  canal 
— Xew  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

Germany's  horde  used  to  be  after  France,  now  France  is  after  Ger- 
many's hoard. — Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

BcT,  then,  are  you  quite  sure  that  you  understand  Mr.  Harding's  theory 
of  international  relativity'? — Dallas  News. 

There  is  something  touching  about  the  courtesy  of  Viviani's  visit  to 
this  country. — Greenville  {S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

When  our  cotintry  enacts  it,  it's  a  protective  tariff;  when  a  foreign 
coimtry  adopts  it,  it's  a  tariff  war. — Dallas  News. 

Gilbert  K.  Chestertox  proposes  that  we  abolish  the  inevitable. 
Shucks,  haven't  we  prohibited  if.' — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

When  England  meditates  concerning  her  far-flung  empire,  she  doubtless 
wishes  that  portions  of  it  had  been  flung  a  little  farther. — .Son  Diego 
Tribune. 

We  envy  Einstein.  How  good  it  would  be  to  know  so  much  about 
something  that  nobody  could  argue  with  you  about  it. — Little  Rock 
Arkansas  Gazette. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  there  are  13,703,987  alien-born  persons 
resident  in  the  United  States,  but  what  Americans  want  to  know  is  how 
many  hyphens  are  included  in  the  lot. — New  York  Herald. 


Ex-Kjviser  Karl  went  out  on  a  home  run. — Grtrnville  {S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

It  is  now  .settled  that  Charles  was  the  pest  in  Budapest. —  Washington 
Post. 

War  does  not  pay  but  it  makes  everylwdy  pay. — Greenville  (S.  C.) 
Piedmont. 

If  Charlie  Chaplin's  bride  is  wise,  she'll  cook  no  big,  soft  lemon  pies. — 
Washington  Post. 

The  nations  seem  more  inclined  to  plant  than  to  bury  hat<;hets. — 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

The  only  banks  that  amount  to  anything  in  Russia  now  are  the  mounte- 
banks.—  Washington  Post. 

This  is  tlie  time  to  put  emphasis  on  the  "dig"  in  the  dignity  of  labor. — 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Irel.\nd  still  insists  that  the  concert  of  nations  is  incomplete  without 
the  harp. —  Washington  Post. 

Germany  is  evidently  more  inclined  to  keep  her  money  than  her  obliga- 
tions.— Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

Indications  are  that  this  will  be  an  excellent  year  for  the  raising  of 
everything  except  wages. — Pasadena  Post. 

Another  argument  in  favor  of  everla.sting  peace  is  that  it  would  give 
us  time  to  finish  paying  for  the  war. — Fresno  Republican. 

.\Bf)i  T  all  that  Harding  has  to  do  is  to  satisfy  the  farmers,  the  labor- 
unions,  the  bu.siness  men,  and  a  few  other  classes. ^Los  Angeles  Times. 

Twice  the  world  has  be  n  free  of  racial  hatred;  when  Adam  was  a 
young  fellow,  and  when  Noah  came  out  of  the  Ark. — Pueblo  Star  Journal. 

Open  air,  open  door,  open  shop,  open  covenants,  and  open  minds  aro 
all  desirable,  but  the  country  is  suffering  still  from  open  mouths. —  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

Hoover  writes  about  "What  Peace  Has  Done  for  Europe."  If  what 
they  have  over  there  be  peace,  we  prefer  our  state  of  war. — Greenville 
(S.  C.)  Piedmont. 
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OME  RULE  AT  LAST,  but  too  late!"  is  the  remark 
of  some  apprehensive  observers  on  the  opening  oper- 
ations of  the  new  act,  which  consist  in  the  elections 
to  create  northern  and  southern  Parliaments,  due  to  take  place 
about  the  middle  of  May.  Their  rather  desponding  tone  is 
suggested  by  the  blunt  statement  of  Sinn-Fein  newspapers  that 
"if  Ireland  could  be  worse  off,  the  elections  will  make  her  so," 
while  among  the  Ulster  press,  much  concern  is  felt  lest  voters 
of  Sinn-Fein  inclination  in  the  North  will,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Labor  and  Socialist  parties,  seek  "to  destroy  or  render  the 
northern  Parliament  unwork- 
able," and  so  give  Sinn  Fein 
"sway  over  all  Ireland."  Irish, 
dispatches  further  ad\'ise  us 
that  even  the  warmest  sup- 
porters of  Lloyd  Oeor^^o  among 
the  southern  Irish  Unionists  are 
pleading  for  delay.  However, 
a  rampant  c.iampion  of  Na- 
tionalism, the  Dublin  Freeman  s 
JournaL  admits  the  country 
must  prepare  "for  a  general 
election  in  May,  and  the  Crown 
Colonv  after."     But  it  declares: 


AX    OBSTACLE 


"We  do  not  believe  that  a 
single  acceptor  of  the  Partitioii- 
and-Plunder  Act,  or  a  single  ad- 
mirer of  Black-and-Tanism.  will 
be  elected  outside  the  sLx-county 

area.      These  are   the  only  issues   that  the  election  can  have  for 
any  stripe  of  Nationalist. 

"  There  is  no  alternative  standard  ground  on  which  even  the 
most  moderate  Nationalist  could  stand.  The  election  and  the 
decision  are  already  over  in  twenty-six  Irish  counties.  Within 
the  other  six,  Nationalist  and  Sinn  Fein  are  trying  to  arrange 
a  truce  that  Avill  enable  them  to  cooperate,  without  sacrifice  of 
their  respective  rights  and  opinions,  in  resistance  to  the  Parti- 
tionists. Such  a  truce  ought  to  be  feasible.  The  Proportional- 
Representation  Act  enables  the  thing  to  be  done  without  loss 
to  either  side." 

The  Irish  Bulletin,  official  organ  of  the  Dail  Eu-eann,  the  Sinn- 
Fein  Parliament,  avers  that  the  Home-Rule  Act  gives  the  veto 
power  to  the  British  minority  in  the  North,  and  claims  that 
Ireland  as  a  whole  is  80  per  cent.  Sinn  Fein  and  20  per  cenl. 
Unionist,  as  shown  in  the  last  local  elections,  and  that  even  the 
six-county  area  of  Ulster  is  35  per  cent.  Sinn  Fein.  So  it  cal- 
culates that  the  minoritj-  possessing  veto  power  is  onh'  13  per 
cent,  of  the  total,  and  adds: 

"There  are  no  organic  links  pro"\*ided  between  the  two  frag- 
ments. They  are  not,  like  either  the  cantons  of  Switzerland  or 
the  States  of  the  United  States,  federated  together  under  a  cen- 
tral parliament  posses.siug  major  powers  in  government .  finance, 
trade,  and  defense,  thus  maintaining  a  strong,  effective  national 
unity.  The  nominal  link  called  the  Council  of  Ireland  is  a  sham. 
It  is  exhorted  to  consider  anything  it  likes  in  vacuo,  but  its 
actual  functions  are  infinitesimal.  Even  in  these  matters,  as  in 
its  academic  debates,  it  faces  a  permanent  deadlock,  being  com- 
posed of  an  equal  number  from  northern  and  southern  Ireland 
in  spite  of  the  enormous  disparity  in  population." 

Furthermore,  The  Iriah  Bulletin  charges  that  the  powers  oAer 
trade  and  commerce  have  been  reserved  by  England,  so  that  the 
population  instead  of  making  a  gain   "as  in  no  other  white 


IN    THE    WAY. 

— News  of  the  World  (London). 


country  in  the  world"  must  diminish  because  of  emigration,  and 
it  points  out  that  England  will  collect  94  per  cent,  of  the  Irish 
taxation,  including  that  which  is  a  large  factor  in  the  cost  of 
living.  A  Galway  County  newspaper,  the  Tuam  Herald,  adopts 
a  tone  of  constructive  criticism  of  the  Government,  and  says 
that  in  the  present  political  crisis,  "brought  about  bj'  the  Gov- 
ernment's ineptitude,  knowing  the  temper  of  the  Irish  people 
to  be  what  it  is,"  it  would  be  prudent  to  "wait  a  Uttle  and 
allow  some  of  the  forces  of  sense  and  moderation  a  chance  to 
do  some  good,"  and  it  adds: 

"The  Government  by  un- 
wisely and  stupidly  trying  to 
force  this  act  in  its  present  form 
upon  an  unwilling  people  wiU 
be  adding  to  their  troubles  of  ad- 
ministration, and  by  partition- 
ing the  great  administrative  de- 
partments and  separating  their 
staffs  into  northern  and  southern 
sections  will  be  undermining 
their  efficiency  and  utility  and 
adding  immensely  to  the  cost 
of  running  them.  Besides,  by 
taking  this  perverse  course  they 
will  be  adding  immensely  to  the 
ultimate  difficulties  of  a  settle- 
ment which  alone  will  ^  ork.  that 
is,  one  in  which  on  equal  grounds 
North  and  South  will  partici- 
pate. The  suspension  of  the 
administrative  changes  until  the 
new  parliaments  come  into  oper- 
ation and  set  about  their  work 
won't  cause  any  public  inconvenience,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
incalculably  ease  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  and  tend  in 
the  end  to  ease  the  way  and  facilitate  a  settlement.  If,  how- 
ever, the  big  wall  of  partition,  administrative  and  official, 
is  once  set  up  it  will  be  very  hard  to  knock  it  down,  particu- 
larly when  behind  it  will  be  encamped  a  lot  of  new-made 
officials  and  place-holders  whose  posts  have  been  created 
by  the  arrangement  and  who  are  the  only  really  moving  force 
behind  the  present  ill-adA'ised  movement.  It  is  they  who 
are  forcing  on  the  work  of  partition.  The  business  men  of 
Ulster,  and  particularly  those  of  Belfast,  do  not  want  it.  They 
do  not  want  to  be  cut  off  from  the  South,  nor  do  the  people  of 
the  South  want  to  be  separated  from  the  North,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment, ill-informed  and  ill-adA'ised,  is  being  egged  on  to  this 
disastrous  course  by  the  prospective  office-seekers  and  potential 
place-hunters  who  are  now  working  double  shifts,  toiling  and 
intriguing  with  all  their  might  and  main,  to  get  their  snug  posts 
and  let  their  country  go  to  the  dogs.  Let  the  Government  in 
their  own  interests  cease  paying  any  heed  to  these  harpies  and 
let  them  instead  look  to  the  interests  of  the  Irish  people." 

Among  Ulster  newspapers  the  Belfast  Weekh/  Neu-s  deplores 
the  recalcitrancy  of  the  Nationalists,  and  recalls  that  when  Sir 
James  Craig  was  appointed  leader  of  the  Ulster  Unionists  he 
iuAited  the  Nationalists  to  cooperate  with  the  Loyalists  in  the 
working  of  the  new  act,  and  he  assured  them  they  Avould  receive 
the  utmost  consideration  from  the  majority.  This  weekly  tells 
us  further: 

"That  was  a  plain  imitation  to  accept  the  principle  of  par- 
tition, and  there  were  some  in  the  Loyalist  ranks  who  believed 
that  it  would  be  accepted.  They  recalled  the  fact  that  in  a 
bygone  day  Mr.  Devlin  himself  had  accepted  this  principle,  and 
they  were  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  the  so-called  Con- 
stitutional Nationalists  of  Ulster  would  prefer  a  northern  Parlia- 
ment to  the  rule  of  the  Sinn-Fein  gunmen.  That  l.elief  has 
now  been  shattered,  for  JNIr.  Devlin  in  plain  v>ords  has  announced 
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the  decision  of  the  Ulster  Nationalists.  Speaking  al  Hallycran, 
County  Down,  he  told  his  audienee  that  the  Ulster  Parliament 
would  not  be  a  solution  of  the  Irish  problem,  and  tliat  the  highest 
service  to  Ireland  would  be  to  nuike  it  imi)ossible.  Yon  and  1, 
he  added,  must  contribute  our  share  to  bring  it  to  a  termina- 
tion at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Mr.  Devlin's  pronounce- 
ment has  since  then  been  continued  by  the  Nationalist  Confer- 
ence in  Belfast,  and  the  decisions  taken  amount  to  a  declaration 
of  war  against  the  new  Ulster  Parliament.  The  Conference 
decided  not  to  recognize  the  coming  parliament,  but  at  the  sjime 
time  to  put  up  candidates  pledged  to  a  policy  of  abstention." 

This  means,  according  to  the  Belfast  Wcckh/  News,  that  the 
Nationalists,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Laborites  and  the  Social- 
ists, are  out  to  kill  or  cripple  the  northern  Parliament,  and  if 
they  succeed  in  either  attempt  "it  will  mean  that  Sinn  Fein 
will  hold  sway  over  all  Ireland."  Properly  to  understand  the 
signitieance  of  tliis  statement,  we  are  asked  to  remember  that: 

"Tt  is  ditTicult  to  get  any  adequate  idea  of  the  conditions 
that  prevail  in  those  parts  of  the  country  that  are  under  Sinn- 
Fein  rule,  for  where  it  suits  their  purpose  the  poliej''  of  silence 
is  rigidly  enforced  by  the  Republican  gangs.  These  men  profess 
to  be  working  for  the  good  of  the  country,  but  their  i)olicy  is  one 
of  destruction,  and  each  day  brings  its  record  of  attacks  on 
trains  and  the  almost  indiscriniinate  A\Tecking  of  roads,  bridges, 
and  buildings.  Take,  for  instance,  the  outrages  perpetrated  in 
Donegal  that  led  to  the  closing  of  railway  lines  in  that  county, 
or  the  more  recent  occurrences  in  County  Cork,  where  railways 
were  torn  up  and  bridges  destroyed,  with  the  resxdt  that  large 
areas  of  country  are  now  practically  isolated.  All  over  fhe 
So\ith.  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  the  North,  the  Sinn-Feiners  have 
been  carrying  out  a  campaign  for  the  destruction  of  roads  and 
bridges,  heedless  of  the  fact  that  the  loss  and  sulfering  will  fall, 
not  on  the  Government  or  the  forces  of  the  Crown,  but  on  the 
people  of  the  localities  affected.  In  many  districts  of  the  coun- 
try fairs  and  markets  have  been  closed  down  owing  to  the  attacks 
on  troops  and  police  and  the  blowdng  up  of  roads  and  bridges, 
while  the  burning  of  houses  has  resulted  in  tlie  dfistruction  of  a 
vast  amount  of  valuable  property.  So  far  as  material  interests 
are  concerned,  the  Sinn-Fein  policy  is  one  of  destruction." 

Another  northern  Unionist  journal,  the  Belfast  Northern 
Whig,  adverts  to  a  statement  of  Mr.  Lloj'd  George  about  the 
utter  lack  of  moral  courage  and  moral  responsibility  in  those 
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"England  in  at  the  Death." 

— Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 
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.loHN  Bi;ll — "For  Heaven's  sake,  give  that  infant  what  he  wants." 
Nurse  D.wiu — "  I  would  if  I  only  knew  what  it  was!" 

— The  Passing  Show  (London). 

who  should  be  the  leaders  of  Irish  opinion,  and  about  the  sys- 
tematic use  of  falsehood  as  a  poUtical  weapon,  w'hich  leads  this 
influential  organ  to  observe: 

"The  whole  atmosphere  of  Nationalist  Ireland  is  poisoned 
by  lying.  The  people  are  fed  on  distortions  of  fact  by  their 
press  and  live  in  a  world  remote  from  reality — unfortunately 
not  only  in  a  world  of  illusion  but  of  very  ugly,  hateful,  and  un- 
christian illusions.  And  there  is  no  man  among  them  who  is 
able  or  willing  to  take  the  responsibility  of  disillusioning  them 
or  of  telling  them  the  truth.  It  has  always  been  the  same. 
The  curse  of  Irish  Nationalism  has  always  been  that  it  has 
never  had  leaders  who  were  prepared  to  go  against  the  stream, 
to  tell  unpalatable  truths,  or  to  do  anything  but  shout  wdth  the 
largest  crowd,  even  when  they  knew  that  crowd  to  be  wrong. 
To-day  there  are  many  in  southern  Ireland  who  know  that  their 
countrj^  is  running  headlong  upon  destruction,  but  there  is 
apparently  not  one  among  them  who  has  the  courage  to  declare 
this  openly  and  rally  the  forces  making  for  peace." 

^Meanwhile,  the  Irish  Dominion  League,  of  which  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett  is  president,  is  reported  in  London  dispatches  to  have 
drawn  up  a  plan  of  Irish  government  as  an  alternative  to  the 
demand  for  a  repubUc.  This  plan  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  is  said  to  advocate  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment offer  Ireland  "full  Dominion  status."     We  read: 

"The  basis  suggested  is  that  the  Ulster  Unionists  shoidd  be 
asked,  without  abandoning  the  powers  assured  to  them  under 
the  Government  of  Ireland  Act  of  1920,  to  join  with  their  fellow 
countrymen  in  an  assembly  wdth  the  aim  of  keeping  Ireland 
contentedly  in  the  British  commonwealth,  and  that  those  en- 
titled to  speak  for  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people  should  bo 
asked  to  abandon  separation  for  the  sake  of  Irish  unity. 

"Any  such  offer  should  be  subject  to  only  two  conditions- 
first,  that  an  agreement  between  Britain  and  Ireland  in  regard 
to  defense  and  foreign  relations  shall  be  reached,  and  secondly, 
that  northeast  Ulster  must  not  be  compeVed  to  accept  for  itself 
the  above  form  of  government  if  it  prefers  to  enjoy  the  position 
given  to  it  by  the  act  of  1920. 

"It  is  proposed  that  a  meeting  representing  all  Ireland  shall 
be  held  to  discuss  a  settlement  upon  this  basis.  If  both  Irish 
parties  are  ready  to  attend,  the  delegates  w'ould  be  appointed 
to  confer  with  the  Government  upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities." 
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WHY   THE   MIDDLE   CLASSES   DO 
NOT   COUNT 

HELPLESS  VICTIMS  between  capital  on  top  and  insur- 
gent labor  below,  the  middle  classes,  it  is  rumored  from 
time  to  time,  are  going  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book 
of  their  oppressors  and  organize  themselves  to  fight.  This  report 
has  become  more  frequent  in  England  since  war-conditions 
there,  as  in  every  other  country,  hit  the  middle  class  apparently 
hardest  of  aU.  In  many  cases  the  English  press  find  the  stand- 
ard of  Hving  of  the  middle  class  family  is  "necessarily  lower 
than  that  of  the  well-paid  workingman."  But  any  idea  that 
the  middle  classes  can  be  organized  into  a  union,  or  unions,  is 
the  product  of  "wild  fancies"  according  to  the  Liberal  Man- 
chester Guardian,  which  says  that  "when  the  middle  classes 
can  contemplate  a  rise  of  sixpence  in  the  rates  with  the  com- 


THE    GIANT    SLOTH. 

— London  Opinion. 

parative  equanimity  with  which  manual  workers  endure  the 
prospect  of  unemployment  owing  to  a  strike  in  which  they  have 
no  concern,  then  we  shall  believe  that  the  middle  classes  are 
capable  of  playing  their  part  in  the  game  of  fighting  for  your 
own  hand."  The  remark  of  The  Guardian  is  elicited  by  the 
attempted  strike  of  nine  electrical  engineers  in  the  suburb  of 
Ilford,  which  is  described  as  the  "very  citadel  of  middle-class 
strength,"  and  we  read: 

"In  no  suburb  of  the  world  could  the  slumbering  giants  of 
the  black  coat  and  the  white  collar  rouse  themselves  to  greater 
effect  against  the  tyranny  of  their  oppressors.  Nine  of  them, 
in  fact,  greatly  daring,  roused  themselves  and  plunged  Ilford 
into  darkness.  For  they  were  highly  trained  electrical  engineers, 
and  some  of  them,  it  was  said,  earned  over  £500  a  year.  The 
sequel  explains  why  it  is  that  the  middle  class,  as  a  class,  simply 
does  not  count.  For  the  nine  engineers  were  supported  only 
by  manual  workers,  and  are  opposed  apparently  by  the  vast 
majority  of  the  middle-class  residents.  Community  of  class 
counts  for  nothing  with  the  shopkeepers  and  clerks  of  Ilford, 
nor  probably  of  anywhere  else.  It  counted  for  nothing  that  the 
nine  engineers  were  on  strike  for  the  honoring  of  an  agreement. 
What  counted  was  the  fear  that  the  rates  would  go  up." 

In  the  London  Outlook  Mr.  E.  T.  Raymond  ascribes  the 
failure,  chiefly  the  political  failure,  of  the  middle  class,  to  a  lack 
of  unity  that  is  caused  by  a  "special  proneness  to  illusion  which 
the  uncharitable  call  snobbishness,"  and  he  observes: 

"May  I  suggest  that  anybody  can  sneer,  with  impunity,  at 
the  middle  class,  and  even  win  a  laugh  in  so  doing  from  almost 


any  member  of  the  middle  class,  merely  because  hardly  any 
man  or  woman  conceives  of  himself  as  belonging  to  that  class? 
Are  you  duU  and  fairly  well-to-do,  or  rather  in  receipt  of  a  fair 
annual  income?  Then  you  persuade  yourself  that  you  belong 
to  the  upper  order,  on  the  ground,  among  other  things,  that 
A,  who  was  also  a  solicitor  Uke  yourself,  and  a  much  less  well- 
bred  man,  is  now  a  Peer  of  the  Realm.  Are  you  penniless  but 
relatively  bright?  Then  you  claim  to  be  a  free  Bohemian,  to 
belong  to  no  class,  but  to  be  superior  to  all,  your  highest  supe- 
riority being  asserted  vis-d-vis  the  middle  class.  The  only  people, 
in  short,  who  do  take  some  sort  of  pride  in  being  middle  class 
are  exactly  those  who,  by  any  reasonable  reckoning,  no  longer 
belong  to  it,  namely,  the  very  small  shopkeepers  and  that  type 
of  '  brain- worker '  whose  mental  drudgery  is  really  far  more 
brutish  than  the  toil  of  a  street-sweeper." 

The  surest  way  to  the  heart  of  the  superior  middle-class  man, 
we  are  told,  is  to  pretend  that  he  is  not  middle  class.  "This 
fact  is  illustrated  in  the  popularity  of  Punch,"  which  "aims 
straight  at  the  heart  of  the  better  kind  of  villa  resident  in  town 
and  country."  But  Punch  succeeds  by  "assuming  that  he 
hunts  every  season  with  the  Pytchley,  possesses  his  villa  on 
the  Mediterranean,  and  has  the  run  of  every  country-house,  deer 
forest,  and  grouse-moor  in  Britain."     Indeed — 

"For  Punch  to  admit  cognizance  of  a  race  that  has  a  use  for 
the  napkin-rings  which  so  puzzled  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire 
would  be  fatal  to  its  power  over  the  very  classes  that  do  use 
napkin-rings.  For  the  statistics  of  napkin-rings  sold  make  it 
quite  certain  that  vast  numbers  of  the  middle  classes  must  use 
the  same  napkins  twice;  napkins  are  not  used  at  all  by  the 
masses.  Yet  it  is  pretty  certain  that  a  sneer  at  the  expense 
of  such  highly  reasonable  economy  in  laundry  would  win  the 
loudest  laugh  from  a  middle-class  man  or  woman.  The  boxes 
might  not  see  the  joke,  or  think  it  stupid ;  the  dress  circle  would 
roar  its  sides  out.  It  is,  I  think,  this  singular  belief  of  middle 
class  men  (and  especially  of  middle-class  women)  that  they  are 
not  middle  class  that  has  most  to  do  with  the  failure  and  decline 
of  a  once  great  institution." 

A  lack  of  property,  adds  this  observer,  is  another  trait  of 
the  middle  class,  which  no  longer  includes  the  most  virile  ele- 
ments in  industry  and  commerce,  no  longer  retains  men  of  real 
substance  in  the  sense  of  continuing  and  self-propagating  wealth, 
and  is  chiefly  composed  of  professional  or  employed  persons, 
with  such  small  shopkeepers  who  may  best  be  described  as 
"agents  without  the  security  of  employees — I  mean  that  dismal 
class  of  people  who  have  to  take  what  the  great  syndicates  offer 
them  on  the  great  syndicates'  own  terms  as  to  profit  and  selling 
price."  It  is  noted,  nevertheless,  that  the  aggregate  wealth 
of  the  middle  class  is  still  large,  but  the  wealth  of  its  individual 
members  is  comparatively  small,  "precariously  enjoyed,  and 
incapable  of  effective  enlargement."  A  successful  barrister 
doctor,  architect,  accountant,  author,  artist,  dentist,  insurance, 
or  banking  official  may  make  an  excellent  income  during  his 
working  years,  we  are  told,  but  the  moment  he  dies,  or  is  dis- 
abled, his  income  dies  with  him,  and — 

"There  is  a  sale  of  the  desirable  family  residence,  the  superior 
modern  furniture,  the  two-horse-power  runabout  car,  and  so 
forth;   and  it  is  well  if  his  dependents  escape  actual  privation. 

"In  other  words  there  is  no  necessary  continuity  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  middle  class  as  it  is  now  understood.  It  is  a  class 
without  the  security  which  attaches  to  property,  and  to  prop- 
erty alone.  The  children  of  professional  men  and  employed 
persons,  of  course,  have  their  chance,  of  which  they  largely 
avail  themselves,  of  making  good  their  position  in  the  class  in 
which  they  were  born.  But  there  is  no  guaranty  of  the  sort 
that  used  to  obtain  when  property  was  more  widely  distributed. 
There  is  no  capacity  of  'carrying  on'  when  the  bread-winner  is 
removed.  The  middle  class  lives  from  hand  to  mouth;  the  fact 
that  the  hand  is  often  lavish  and  the  mouth  both  dainty  and 
well  supplied  does  not  affect  the  main  truth.  It  is  in  the  main 
a  class  without  real  property;  it  is  a  class  without  business  acu- 
men;  it  is  a  class,  above  all,  with  ideas  far  beyond  its  means. 

"It  infers,  under  the  influence  of  the  illusion  fostered  by  the 
extensive  migrations  from  the  middle  to  the  upper  class,  that 
it  is  economically  nearer  to  the  upper  class  than  the  lower. 
In  the  meantime,  to  its  undoing,  it  adopts  the  point  of  view, 
besides  the  manners  and  tastes,  of  its  social  superiors." 
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GlNERAl   OBuFTING  COINC^^VV 


SOVIETIZED   GEORGIA 

DESPITE  THE  HOPES  of  many  European  observers 
that  the  Caucasian  Republic  of  Georgia  would  be  able 
to  resist  Bolshevik  infection,  it  has  succumbed,  we  are 
told,  and  what  is  more  the  Sovietizing  of  Georgia  means,  accord- 
ing to  L' Europe  Nourelle  (Paris),  the  arrival  of  "a  radical  change 
in  the  general  situation  in,  the  Caucasus." 
The  entire  isthmus  between  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Caspian  is  now  in  the  "hands  of 
Moscow, "  and  tho  Armenia  lately  announced 
the  fall  of  the  Soviet  regime,  according  to 
this  weekly,  this  set-back  is  only  temporary. 
Thus  Russia  becomes  the  next-door  neigh- 
bor of  Turkey.  This  status  might  have 
been  the  source  of  complications  in  affairs 
between  the  two  countries,  it  is  noted,  when 
we  recall  that  by  the  peace  of  Brest-Litovsk 
the  regions  of  Kars,  Ardaghan,  and  Batoum 
were  assigned  to  Tiirkey.  To  forestall  such 
an  eventuality  there  intervenes  the  new 
Russian-Turkish  accord  of  March  16,  which 
"annuls  preceding  treaties  and  settles  points 
in  litigation  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  two 
contracting  parties." 

One  of  the  clauses  of  this  treaty  cedes  the 
jjort  of  Batoum  to  Georgia,  which  means 
that  "Red"  Russia  becomes  master  of  the 
Bakou-Batoum  pipe-line  and  consequently  of  the  petroleum- 
carrying  industry  of  the  Caucasus.  By  way  of  balance,  Turkey 
keeps  the  regions  of  Ardaghan  and  Kars.  Then,  too,  we  are 
told  that  the  new  treaty  also  settles  the  disposal  of  Nakhitch- 
evan,  which  for  a  long  time  was  the  source  of  misunderstand- 
ing between  Turkey  and  Azerbaijan.  Under  the  new  treaty, 
this  region  is  allotted  a  large  share  of  autonomy  under  the 
protectorate  of  Azerbaijan.     We  read  then: 

"Once  the  So\iet  Government  had  secured  a  foothold  in 
Azerbaijan  and  in  Armenia,  the  downfall  of  the  young  and 
frail  state  of  Georgia  was  only  a  question  of  time.  It  surprized 
nobody.  On  the  contrary,  Georgia  offered  a  resistance  to  the 
power  of  Moscow  that  seemed  almost  paradoxical  in  its  strength. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Georgia  was,  as  it  were,  bathed  on  all  sides 
with  the  waves  of  Bolshevism.  In  the  north  there  were  the 
So\-ietize(i  Caucasian  tribes;  in  the  south  and  east  were  the 
frontiers  of  Armenia  and  Azerbaijan,  which,  tho  normally 
independent,  were  under  the  thumb  of  Moscow.  In  the  west 
Georgia  was  slap  against  Turkey,  the  Turkey  of  Mustafa  Kemal, 
friend  and  ally  of  the  'Reds.' 

"Yet  Georgia  succeeded  in  resisting  the  joint  efforts  of  her 
neighbors  for  so  long  a  period  merely  because  of  certain  pecu- 
liarities of  the  people,  which  are  little  known,  and  which  should 
have  interest  for  us  because  they  throw  a  certain  light  on  the 
situation  in  the  states  of  the  Caucasus,  which  has  been  fre- 
quently misrepresented  in  the  press  here  and  there.  In  the 
first  place,  it  should  be  set  down  that  the  influence  of  the  Soviets 
over  the  mountaineers  of  the  southern  Caucasus  was  fairly 
illusory  until  lately.  The  people  of  these  regions  are  descen- 
dants of  the  same  warriors  whom  it  took  Czarist  Russia  fifty 
years  (1816-64)  to  reduce. 

"It  is  more  than  certain  that  they  did  not  yield  readilj^  to 
the  conquering  advance  of  the  'Reds,'  considering  the  fact 
that  they  have  their  horses  and  know  so  well  the  sparse  lines  of 
communication  in  the  chain  of  the  great  Caucasus.  Inciden- 
tally, this  is  a  reason  for  gi\'ing  a  certain  amount  of  credit  to  the 
reports  we  hear  from  time  to  time  that  they  are  rising  up  in 
rebellion  against  the  p>owers  of  Moscow.  In  order  to  win  them 
to  the  cause  of  Bolshe\'ism  and  to  gain  the  confidence  which 
makes  their  geographical  situation  so  precious,  the  Soviet  com- 
missaries went  so  far  as  to  oblige  them  by  creating  two  new 
republics,  namely,  Daghestan  and  the  Republic  of  Mountaineers. 
The  latter  contains  Tchetcheni,  Ingouehetie,  Ossettie,  Kaberdie, 
Karatchai." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  pointed  out  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Azerbaijan  and  Armenia  were  Sovietized  and  that  Mus- 


tafa Kemal  and  the  "Reds"  concluded  an  agreement,  it  has 
always  been  difficult  for  the  Moscow  commissaries  to  obtain 
observance  at  the  same  time  of  the  same  instructions  by  these 
various  states,  and  we  are  told  that: 

"Such  a  condition  of  external  affairs  caused  domestic  upsets, 
and  this  is  one  reason  why  Georgia  was  able  to  keep  up  her 
resistance  to  the  'Reds'  for  so  long  a  time.     But  Georgia  came 


THE    BOLSHEVIK    RING    AROUND    THR    REPUBLIC    OF    GEORGIA. 

Which  succumbed  to  tlie  Soviet  system  because  all  its  neighbors  were  under  the  control  of 
Moscow,  now  dominating  "the  entire  isthmus  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian/' 


to  see  that  her  days  were  numbered  in  case  a  mutual  agree- 
ment, more  or  less  stable,  should  be  concluded  by  her  various 
neighbors  for  offensive  purposes,  and  above  all  if  Moscow  should 
lend  them  aid,  both  material  and  moral.  This  fate  became  the 
more  plainly  inevitable  because  Georgia  was  going  through  the 
gravest  kind  of  an  economic  crisis,  and  Azerbaijan  controlled 
all  her  resources  of  naphtha  through  Bakou  and  the  gigantic 
pipe-line  connecting  Tiflis  and  Batoum." 


A  CHINESE  TIP  TO  JAPAN— While  some  sections  of  the 
Japanese  press  may  resent  the  idea  that  a  Chinese  journal 
should  venture  a  word  of  counsel  to  Japan,  nevertheless,  when 
given  in  a  helpful  spirit  it  rfiay  do  them  some  good.  A  case  in 
point  is  the  suggestions  of  the  Chinese  newspaper  Chung  Hua 
Hsin  Pao  on  American-Japanese  relations,  especially  in  the 
"economic  war"  between  the  two  nations  that  is  to  be  fought 
out  on  the  Pacific.  China's  interest  in  the  matter  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  both  these  Great  Powers  have  "found  in  China 
unlimited  opportunities  for  the  expansion  of  trade,"  and — 

"Altho  the  superiority  of  the  American  Navy  over  Japan's 
is  undisputed,  there  is  not  the  slightest  indication  on  the  part 
of  America  of  any  desire  to  enter  into  an  armed  conflict  with 
Japan.  All  that  America  wants  in  her  China  policy  is  the 
maintenance  of  the  'open-door'  and  'equal-opportunity'  doc- 
trines, while  all  that  China  seeks  from  Japan  is  fair  play  as  an 
alternative  to  coercive  dealings  in  defiance  of  China's  sovereign 
rights.  Nothing  is  further  from  the  Chinese  mind  than  the  in- 
tention of  excluding  the  Japanese  from  the  Chinese  market. 
But  if  the  Japanese  should  persist  in  their  oppressive  tactics  by 
creating  here  and  there  spheres  of  exclusive  influence  and  by 
indulging  in  sinister  designs  in  order  to  become  China's  dictator, 
she  naturally  antagonizes  the  Chinese  people,  and  when  the 
United  States  finds  that  her  cherished  'open-door'  policy  has 
been  wilfully  \aolated,  her  own  citizens  can  not  help  becoming 
also  highly  irritated. 

"We  look  to  the  more  cultured  Japanese  people  for  a  thorough 
reformation  of  Japan's  China  pohcy,  because  for  various  reasons 
the  Japanese  traders  will  even  thrive  better  than  their  Western 
competitors  when  the  door  of  the  Chinese  market  is  kept  wide 
open  and  equal  opportunities  are  made  accessible  to  all.  The 
Chinese  people  have  indeed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  pay  to  the 
Harding  Administration  now  that  President  Harding  has  so 
emphatically  confirmed  America's  attitude  toward  the  Chinese 
situation;  we  should  be  particularly  thankful  in  view  of  the 
moral  effect  that  the  timely  pronouncement  will  have  on  unbiased 
Japanese  minds." 
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TURCO -JAPANESE   RELATIONS 

ANEW  DEPARTURE  for  Japan  is  the  appointment  of 
a  High  Commissioner  at.  Constantinople  in  the  person 
-  of  Mr.  Sadatsuehi  Uchida,  formerly  Japan's  Minister 
at  Stockholm,  and  the  fact  that  his  mission  is  not  a  temporary 
one  decides-  the  semi-official  Paris  Temps  to  infer  that  it  is 
Japan's  intention  to  fix  an  embassj'  at  Constantinople  as  soon 
as  peace  is  officially  established  between  Turkey  and  the  Allies. 
Then  the  High  Commissioner  will  become  ambassador,  and 
this  well-informed  Paris  daily  avers  that  those  who  know  the 
prudence  and  the  tenacity  of  Japanese  diplomacy  do  not  for 
an  instant  think  that  he  wiU  be  a  mere  figurehead.  He  wiU 
be  not  only  an  observer  in  this  capital  of  the  Near  East,  where 
Japan  has  never  before  had  any  diplomatic  representative,  but 
he  will  be  a  pioneer,  because  Japan  desires  to  conclude  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  Turkey,  and  we  read: 

"He  wiU  pursue  a  certain  policy,  of  course,  because  Japan 

is  interested  in  the  independence  of  Turkey  and  naturally  has 

no  pretensions  to  Turkish   territory.     Altho  we  do  not  know 

the  circumstances  in  which  the  Japanese  Government  decided 

tt)..«ehd  a  representative  to  follow  the  course  we  have  outlined, 

;  ij^e  may  well  consider  that  Japan  did  not  take  action   without 

,j  paving  notified  her  ally,  England.     Moreover,  Japan  wishes  to 

]|re§p;0,ii  eye  on.-Russia,  where  the  Soviet  Government  is  taking 

!  iifp  "the  tradition  of  the   czars,   and  looking  longingly  toward 

•  Constantinople. 

;    f;"  By  installing  a  diplomatic  envoy  in  the  capital  of  the  Sultan, 
!  and  by  appearing  to  the  Turks  as  the  defender  of  their  inde- 
pendence, Japan  reminds  everybody  that  with  its  77,000,000 
of  population,  with  its  army  intact  and  its  constantly  growing 
.   fleet,  it  is  the  greatest  power  of  Asia.     Unless  we  are  in  error, 
ii  is.  pursuing  the  policy  that  has  already  led  it  to  conclude  an 
agreement  with  the  Emir  of  Afghanistan.     What  is  more,  the 
I   Treaty  of  Sevi'es  provided  that  Japan  would  have  a  delegate  on 
:  ti^e.  Straits  Commission,   em'powered  with  two  votes,  even  as 
'  England,  France,  and  Italy.     It  wiU  be  recalled  also  that  the 
lEIeited  States  was  to  have  two  votes  on  this  Commission  'from 
13ie  time  it  wished  to  participate,  in  case  it  should  wish  to  par- 
ticipate';   and  that  the  same  treatment  was  promised  Russia 
'if  it  became,  and  on  the  day  it  became,  a  member  of  the  League 
of -■Nart;\en.s.'  ;  Turkey,  like  Greece,  Roumania,  and  Bulgaria,  was 
to  have -only  one  vote." 

The  arrival  of  the  Japanese  High  Commissioner  riiay  prove 
to  be  a  real  advantage  for  Turkey,  in  the  view  of  Le  Temps, 
which  admits  that  the  independence  and  the  future  frontiers 
(rf  the  Sultan's  state  depend  not  so  much  on  diplomatic  con- 
versations at  Constantinople  as  on  the  shot  and  shell  exchanged 
between  the  Nationalist  Army  of  Angora  and  the  army  of  King 
Gonstantine.  But. if  the  Greeks  are  finally  vanquished,  it  is 
predicted  that  diplomatic  arrangements  will  be  helpful  to  the 
Turks  toward  a  complete  exploitation  of  their  victory.  As  to 
the  accord  concluded  at  London  between  Italy  and  the  Turkish 
Government  of  Angora,  this  Paris  daily  remarks: 

"It  wiU  be  noticed  with  interest  that  'the  Royal  Government 
of  Italy  promises  to  support  efficaciously  among  its  Allies  all 
the  demands  of  the  Turkish  delegation  touching  on  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  and  especially  on  the  restitution  of  Smyrna  and  Thrace 
to  Turkey.'  Thanks  to  so  specific  a  stipulation,  whatever  influ- 
ence Italy  may  exert  will  evidently  be  exerted  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Turks  in  the  final  settlement." 

Le  Temps  severely  questions  how  the  Government  of  King 
Constantine  can  cite  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  in  support  of  war  upon 
the  Turks,  while  his  general  staff  at  the  same  time  violates  the 
Treaty  in  order  to  strengthen  the  left  wing  of  his  army  more 
casilj^  and  so  recommence  the  march  on  Angora  more  expedi- 
tiously. Either  Greece  must  consider  that  the  Treaty  gives  it 
certain  rights,  declares  this  journal,  and  therefore  that  it  for- 
bids military  use  of  the  Straits,  or  it  considers  the  Treaty  a  dead 
letter.  In  this  case,  Greece  practically  concedes  that  "her 
expedition  into  Atia  Minor,  being  founded  on  no  just  ground, 
constitutes  a  simple  armed  attempt  to  get  possession  of  the 
belongings  of  another,"  and  we  read: 


"We  shall  be  rejoiced  if  these  questions  are  examined  in  the 
light  of  the  Italo-Turk  agreement  and  the^rrival  of  the  Japan- 
ese High  Commissioner.  A  prolonged  conflagration  in  Asia 
Minor  might  be  the  cause  of  irreparable  misfortunes  in  the 
Balkans  as  well  as  in  the  direction  of  India.  As  the  Italian 
Government  realized  in  treating  with  the  Nationalist  Turks, 
and  as  the  French  public  has  always  felt,  there  can  be  peace 
in  the  Near  East  only  when  Greece  finds  herself  forced  to 
renounce  Smyrna  and  Adria'nople,  which  are  possessions  im- 
possible to  hold,  and  conquests  which  ruin  the  conqueror — as 
the  expedition  into  Sicily,  that  episode  of  a  war  in  which  a 
great  statesman  engaged  toward  the  close  of  his  regime  and 
ruined  the  power  of  ancient  Athens."     [Alcibiades.] 


DISARMAMENT   IMPETUS   IN   JAPAN 

THE  CRY  FOR  DISARMAMENT  is  beginning  to 
p^^netrate  "even  Japan,"  it  is  noted  by  those  who  are 
imprest  with  the  continuous  reference  to  the  subject  in 
variou.*?  Japanese  newspapers  of  importance.  Even  some  poU- 
ticians  have  taken  it  up,  altho  at  the  loss  of  a  certain  amount 
of  their  popularity,  we  are  told.  The  Japan  Magazine  (Tokyo) 
is  sufficiently  moved  by  the  views  of  Marquis  Shigenobu  Okuma, 
as  set  down  in  the  Japanese  Taikwan,  to  condense  them  for  the 
benefit  of  readers  of  English,  and  it  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
this  distinguished  elder  statesman  is  "not  prepared  to  favor 
unconditional  disarmament  so  heartily  as  other  advocates  seem 
to  do,  but  bases  his  hope  that  Japan  wiU  adopt  this  policy  upon 
the  supposition  that  England  and  America  will  lead  the  way,  as 
the  two  nations  most  vitally  concerned."  Before  the  war  there 
were  eight  Great  Powers,  the  Marquis  Okuma  reminds  us,  and 
three  of  them  were  naval  Powers — England,  Germany,  and 
America.  Germany,  Aiistria,  and  Russia  are  now  in  "a  des- 
perate or  at  least  stiniggling  position,"  and  the  two  great  naval 
nations  are  England  and  America.  If  the  world  sincerely  de- 
sires peace  let  the  strongest  nations  make  the  first  move,  the 
Marquis  suggests,,  for  if  the  weaker  nations  were  to  initiate  such 
a  movement  jt  would  be  "tantamount  to  unconditional  sur- 
render," and  he  continues: 

"To  be  sure  the  weaker  nation  can  use  its  armaments  only 
as  a  threat,  but  being  so  weak  it  can  not  disregard  armaments 
altogether.  The  nation  Avhich  has  greater  defenses  can  not 
demand  that  the  weaker  nation  disarm  first.  If  the  strong 
have  no  aggressive  designs,  they  do  not  need  so  powerful  a 
fleet  for  defense  merely.  That  Japan  and  Italy  have  no  aggres- 
sive designs  is  proved  by  the  weakness  of  their  respective  fleets. 
To  be  sure,  Japan's  8-8  program  may  sound  big,  but  compared 
with  England  and  America,  it  is  not  even  one-half  as  large. 
Hence,  Japan  has  only  the  minimum,  and  can  not  begin  to 
reduce.  By  all  means  let  England  and  America  begin.  That 
will  be  the  one  short  method  of  securing  world-peace,  and 
Japan  will  delightedly  welcome  such  an  arrangement. 

"No  one  can  deny  the  fact  that  the  world  is  spending  im- 
mense sums  on  armaments  and  is  feeling  severe  financial  em- 
barrassment on  account  of  this  enormous  expenditure.  At  a 
time  when  the  nations  are  suffering  serious  financial  depression 
after  a  war  extending  through  nearly  five  consecutive  years, 
and  when  provision  for  the  national  defense  can  hardly  be  made 
even  with  the  utmost  effort,  how  does  Japan  feel  about  this 
matter?  We  are,  indeed,  not  strong  either  financially  or  eco- 
nomically, yet  we  can  not  neglect  our  national  defenses  even 
for  a  day,  since  we  are  as  dependent  upon  these  for  existence 
as  a  bird  upon  beak  and  spurs  or  an  animal  upon  teeth  and 
claws 

"If  the  Great  Powers  could  mutually  agree  to  reduce  their 
armies  and  navies  it  would,  indeed,  be  a  blessed  thing  for  Japan 
as  well  as  for  this  war-weary  world.  Merely  from  the  financial 
rehef  alone,  Japan  Avould  sing  for  joy.  And,  in  closing,  I  would 
repeat  once  more  that,  as  the  usual  order  of  procedure  is  for 
aggression  to  come  from  the  stronger  upon  the  weaker,  we  are 
looking  for  America  and  England  to  set  our  hearts  at  ease  by 
taking  the  initiative  in  disarmament  and  giving  a  good  example 
to  the  world  in  this  regard.  As  the  first  gleam  of  light  I  look 
to  see  England  and  America  negotiate  this  question  successfully, 
after  which  I  trust  France,  Japan,  and  Italy  will  follow  suit." 


CRIME   AND  THE  MOVIES 


EFFORTS  TO  PROHIBIT  the  exploitation  of  acts  of 
^•ioleIU'o  and  criininality  by  means  of  the  niotion-picturo 
are  approved  as  essentially  in  accord  with  scientific  pro- 
cedure by  Dr.  A.  T.  Poffenberger.  of  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City,  writing  in  The  Scientific  Monthly  (New  York). 
He  points  out  that  the  classes  most  likely  to  be  influenced — 
chilch'en  and  the  mentally  weak — differ  from  the  ordinary  adult 
in  their  greater  suggestibility.  He  admits  that  prohibitions  and 
censorships  of  any  sort  are  distasteful  to  the  American  people, 
except  where  the  general  welfare  is  at  stake.  Accusations 
a,gainst  the  motion-picture  must, 
therefore,  be  carefully  inves- 
tigated; and  the  present  time, 
when  attention  is  being  centered 
upon  the  means  of  crime-pre- 
vention, seems  an  appropriate 
one.     He  goes  on: 

"The  question  is  a  psj'cholog- 
ieal  one,  and  concerns  the  ef- 
fects of  motion-picture  experi- 
ence upon  the  mind  of  the  young 
person.  The  average  adult  can 
not  interpret  the  reactions  of  a 
child  in  t«rms  of  his  own  reac- 
tions, because  there  are  funda- 
mental differences  between  the 
two.  A  knowledge  of  child  psy- 
chology is  needed  to  understand 
what  the  motion-picture  means 
to  the  child. 

"  Rightly  used,  the  motion- 
picture  is  indeed  one  of  the 
most  powerful  educational  forces 
of  the  twentieth  century.  But 
wrongly  used  and  not  carefuUy 
guarded,  it  might  easily  become 
a  training-school  for  anti-Amer- 
icanism, immorality,  and  disre- 
gard for  law  —  a  condition  in 
which  each  indi\ddual  is  a  law 
unto  himself.  We  have  there- 
fore, in  a  sense,  to  meet  an 
emergency. 

"In  a  consideration  of  the 
young,  we  miust  not  fail  to  in- 
clude that  great  class  of  unfor- 
tunates designated  as  the  men- 
tally deficient.  The  problem  of  the  mentally  retarded  individ- 
ual is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  normal  person  of  younger 
years.  This  type  of  individual  is  at  large,  and  must  be  protected 
from  evil  suggestions  and  from  too  complex  an  environment. 
Such  persons,  when  th(>  higher  forms  of  control  which  they 
lack  are  supplied  by  guardians  or  are  made  unnecessarj^  by 
simplified  living  conditions,  may  well  become  useful  and  self- 
supporting  members  of  society.  Without  this  control,  they 
constitute  a  real  danger. 

"What,  then,  are  the  mental  characteristics  of  these  two 
groups,  children  and  mentally  deficient  adults,  which  mark 
them  off  from  normal  adults? 

"One  respect  in  which  they  differ  from  the  adult  is  in  suggc;- 
tibiUty;  another  is  the  lack  of  ability  to  foresee  and  to  weigh 
the  consequences  for  self  and  others  of  different  kinds  of  be- 
havior; another  is  the  lack  of  capacity  and  willingness  to  exer- 
cise self-restraint;  and  still  another  is  an  imagination  less  con- 
trolled and  checked  bj'^  reference  -to  the  realities.  All  these 
traits  taken  together  make  the  child  and  the  mentally  deficient 
person  especially  susceptible  to  evil  influences.  That  is  why  one 
expects  the  majority  of  certain  kinds  of  crimes  to  be  committed 
by  persons  of  retarded  mental  development.  And  recent  sta- 
tistical studies  of  the  relation  between  crime  and  mental  defect 


confirm  the  exp<>ctation.  Naturally,  these  traits  may  be  played 
iipon  either  for  good  or  evil.  One  who  knows  the  mechanism 
of  suggestion  would  expect  the  prevalence  of  crime,  especially 
when  advertised,  to  breed  more  crime. 

"Motion-pictures  containing  scenes  vividly  portraying  de- 
fiance of  law  and  crimes  of  all  degrees  may,  by  an  ending  which 
shows  the  criminal  brought  to  justice  and  the  victory  of  the 
right,  carry  a  moral  to  the  intelligent  adult;  but  that  which  im- 
presses the  mind  of  the  mentally  young  and  colors  their  imagina- 
tion is  the  excitement  and  bravado  accompanying  the  criminal 
act,  while  the  moral  goes  unheeded.  Their  minds  can  not  logi- 
cally reach  the  conclusion  to  which  the  chain  of  circumstances 


A  STARTLING  EXHIBIT  OF  MOVIE-CRIME  PHOTOGRAPHED  IN  1914. 
Our  camera  scouts  report  they  can  not  find  any  such  display  of  crime  now. 


will  drive  the  normal  adult.  A  survey  of  a'ny  group  of  posters 
advertising  motion-pictures  will  show  a  surprizingly  large  por- 
tion suggesting  murder,  burglary,  violence,  or  crime  of  some  sort. 
Considering  the  almost  unlimited  audiences  which  the  adver- 
tising posters  command,  their  careful  control  would  seem  a 
greater  necessity  even  than  that  of  the  play  itself." 

It  is  just  on  account  of  this  susceptibility  to  suggestion,  Dr. 
Poffenberger  believes,  that  the  mentally  retarded  criminal  and 
the  child  criminal  need  a  special  kind  of  treatment  and  special 
courts  to  handle  their  cases.  What  needs  most  emphasis  now, 
however,  is  prevention,  not  cure: 

"•If  the  motion-picture  is  to  become  the  educational  force  that 
it  is  capable  of  becoming,  the  censorship  must  be  an  internal  one. 
The  old  notion  is  outworn  that  it  is  necessary  '  to  give  the  people 
what  they  want.'  It  is  the  function  of  an  educational  medium, 
and  an  entertaining  medium  also,  to  give  the  public  what  they 
should  have  in  order  that  they  may  learn  to  want  it.  The  func- 
tion of  education  is  to  create  as  well  as  to  satisfy  wants.  The 
future  of  the  motion-picture  is  limited  only  by  the  foresight  of 
its  leaders." 
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A  PRIEST  WHO  SILENCED  GERMAN  GUNS       DOCTORS  WISH  TO  PRESCRIBE  ALCOHOL 


IT  WAS  A  DISTINGUISHED  French  CathoUc  priest  who 
perfected  the  delicate  phonetic  instruments  which  located 
the  batteries  of  the  enemy  during  the  war  and  even  re^ 
sealed  the  caliber  of  each  gun.  After  a  hfetime  spent  mainly 
in  the  study  of  phonetics,  the  Abbe  Jean  Rousselot,  now  in  his 
seventy-fifth  year,  is  rewarded  by  the  chair  of  Experimental 
Phonetics  in  the  College  of  France.  L'Opirnon  (Paris)  tells  how 
the  venerable  scientist  first  began  the  study  of  sound: 


"HE    MADE    DEAF-MUTES    SPEAK   AND    CANNON    BE    SILENT." 
The  venerable  Abbe  Rousselot  is  hei-e  seen  by  his  apparatus  for  registering  words 


"It  was  through  his  study  of  voice  production  and  his  analy- 
sis of  the  motions  and  changes  of  form  of  the  lips,  mouth,  larynx, 
and  nostrils  that  he  was  able  so  to  analyze  speech  into  its  ele- 
ments that  he  could  teach  words  and  sentences  to  children  and 
adults  whose  deafness  had  prevented  their  enunciating  vowels 
or  consonants.  It  was  his  study  of  sounds  by  means  of  deli- 
cate instruments  that  gave  Abbe  Rousselot  the  power  during 
the  war  to  locate  the  batteries  of  the  enemy.  As  early  as  the 
summer  of  191.5  he  Avas  stationed  at  Fontainebleau  taking  rec- 
ords on  tambours  or  revolving  drums  of  all  the  wild  confusion 
of  sounds  which  reigned  there,  and  then  from  the  study  of  these 
tracings,  each  representing  a  given  sound,  calculating  the  in- 
tensity, the  pitch,  and  the  timber  of  the  latter.  Possest  of  these 
data  he  was  able  to  determine  by  means  of  carefully  worked 
out  tables,  not  only  the  exact  position  but  the  caliber  of  every 
gun  in  the  German  batteries.  There  seems  something  almost 
miraculous,  indeed,  in  the  precision  with  which  he  was  able  to 
distinguish  such  sounds  coming  from  various  distances  as  that 
of  the  explosion  of  the  charge  or  the  sound-wave  coming  from 
the  mouth  of  the  gun,  the  whine  of  the  projectile  in  the  air,  and 
the  noise  of  the  shell's  explosion — and  this  amidst  a  mjTiad 
other  noises.  For  days  on  end  he  camped  in  the  forest  of  Fon- 
tainebleau devoting  his  time,  his  strength,  and  his  skill  to  France 
in  this  manner,  while  from  October,  1917,  to  November,  1918,  he 
was  occupied  in  making  experiments  on  French  submarines  and 
in  teaching  their  crews  to  detect  their  hidden  German  foes." 

Now  the  Abbe  sits  in  his  laboratory  of  the  College  of  France, 
the  most  completely  equipped  in  Europe,  we  are  told,  wjiere  he 
has  conducted  experiments  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
"He  made  deaf-mutes  speak  and  cannon  be  silent,"  it  is 
said  of  him  in  France.  A  number  of  devices  for  studying  and 
recording  sound  have  been  invented  and  perfected  by  him, 
including  his  apparatus  for  registering  words,  shown  above. 


TO  A  PROPOSITION  duly  made  and  presented  to  the 
physicians  of  the  United  States  that  they  transfer  to 
some  government  agency  the  privilege  granted  them 
by  the  Volstead  Act  to  prescribe  alcohol  when  indicated,  nearly 
25,000  representatives  of  the  profession  answer  "No."  A 
referendum  vote  taken  on  this  question  by  The  Medical  Pocket 
Quarterly  (Jersey  City,  N.  J.)  to  establish  the  sentiment  of  the 
profession  on  the  question  showed  20,176  votes  against  the  sur- 
render of  this  privilege  to  the 
Government,  and  1,935  in  favor 
of  surrender,  while  1,134  failed 
to  vote.  The  total  vote  cast  is 
claimed  by  The  Quarterly  to  be 
"the  largest,  most  nation-wide, 
and  most  representative  vote 
ever  cast  by  the  physicians  of  this 
countrj'  on  any  single  subject," 
and  shows  a  significant  soli- 
darity of  sentiment.     We  read : 

"Physicians  of  every  State  in 
the  Union  voted  in  this  refer- 
endum, including  practitioners 
in  all  the  States  of  the  South 
and  West  which  were  running 
on  a  prohibition  basis  before  the 
enactment  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment.  Country  as  well 
as  city  physicians  participated 
in  equal  amount,  the  vote  as  a 
whole  epitomizing  clearly  the 
unwillingness  of  the  medical 
profession  to  relinquish  the  pre- 
rogative they  enjoy,  even  if  they 
all  do  not  exercise  it,  for  per- 
sonal or  other  reasons. 

"In  analyzing  the  votes  cast, 
it  is  proper  to  state  that  all  who 
voted  against  the  surrender  to 
the  Government  of  the  right  to 
write  alcohol  prescriptions,  when 
in  their  judgment  an  alcoholic 
stimulant  would  be  beneficial  to  their  patient,  did  not  vote 
'No'  because  of  any  predisposition  in  favor  of  alcohol  as  a 
useful  medicine. 

"Still  others  belieA^ed  that  CA^en  if  they  personally  did  not 
agree  with  their  fellow  practitioners  who  consider  alcohol  a 
helpful  and  valuable  medical  agent  in  the  treatment  of  certain 
diseases,  these  practitioners  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  right 
to  prescribe  it  whenever  they  deemed  it  proper.  Such  an 
inhibition,  they  held,  would  be  gratuitous  interference  with  the 
practise  of  their  felloAV  practitioners  and  the  means  they  employ 
to  achieve  the  cure  of  their  patient  or  the  mitigation  of  their 
suffering,  if  incurable.  Medical  thought  in  the  use  of  remedial 
agents  not  being  standardized,  and  physicians  being  of  different 
minds  concerning  the  merits  of  the  drugs  they  prescribe,  no 
physician,  they  say,  has  an  inherent  right  to  impose  his  personal 
preferences  upon  others  whose  experiences  persuade  them  to 
think  differently. 

"On  the  question  of  compulsory  health  insurance,  submitted 
to  the  physicians  of  the  nation,  the  vote  cast  was  still  more  OA^er- 
Avhelmingly  against  the  introduction  to  this  country  of  this  form 
of  European  socialism.  Here  the  cities  where  the  industrial 
classes  liA'e  and  which  should  be  most  Adtally  affected  were 
supposed  to  be  the  main  opposition  to  this  type  of  legislation, 
but  the  vote  shows  the  country  as  deeply  opposed  to  it. 

"Compulsory  health  insurance  touches  a  peculiarly  tender 
spot  in  the  hide  of  the  physician — it  strikes  a  body  blow  at  the 
heart  of  his  pocketbook.  In  voting  on  this  question,  a  number 
of  physicians  stated  that  if  compulsory  health  insurance  be- 
came a  law,  they  would  forthAvith  quit  the  practise  of  medicine. 
Others  added  they  would  never  serve  on  any  insurance  panel, 
even  tho  assigned  to  it  by  State  authorities,  on  which  they 
would  be  obliged  to  give  their  services,  demanded  by  adA'ocates 
of  this  legislation.  On  this  question  the  medical  profession,  as 
shown  by  its  vote  and  the  statements  accompanying  it,  is  pre- 
pared to  fight  to  the  death,  without  quarter  or  compromise." 
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WHAT   TO    DO    WITH    RADIUM 

y4  S   THERE    ARE    ONLY   AROUT    FIVE    OUNCES   of 

/-\  nulium  salts  in  tlu>  world,  and  as  we  are  adding  only 
•^  -^  about  an  ounce  a  year — the  product  of  about  0,000 
tons  of  ore — it  would  seem  that  there  should  be  little  trouble  in 
putting  it  to  work.  There  is,  however,  much  acrinu)nious 
discussion  about  precedence  between  medical  and  economic  uses. 
Medical  men  protest  against  using  radium  to  illumine  clock- 
faces  rather  than  to  treat  disease,  and  legislation  has  even  been 
proposed  to  limit  its  employment  to  surgical  uses. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  radium-illuminated  compass 
on  a  storm-tossed  ship  might  save  the  lives  of 
huntireds.  Harry  A.  Mount,  who  WTites  on  "  Find- 
ing Jobs  for  Radium,"  in  The  Scientijic  Atiicrican 
(New  York),  suggests  that  disputes  of  this  kind 
are  in^'idious.  There  will,  he  thinks,  be  radium 
for  all;  for  a  tiny  bit  of  it  goes  a  long  way.  We 
are  reminded  by  Mr.  Mount  that  the  visit  to 
this  country  of  Madame  Cifine,  the  French  scientist 
wlio  first  isolated  and  named  radium,  and  the  pres- 
entation to  her  of  a  gi'ani  of  the  precious  element, 
have  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  has  become  within  a  few  years  the  world's 
producer  of  radium.  Of  an  anticipated  production 
of  25  grams  in  1921,  practically  all  will  come  from 
this  country.     He  continues: 

"Twenty-five  grams  of  radium  sounds  quite 
little  when  compared  wdth  the  world  production 
of  any  other  precious  metal.  But  when  it  is  re- 
flected that  there  exists  in  the  whole  world  only 
about  five  ounces  of  extracted  radium,  the  pro- 
duction of  nearly  an  ounce  a  year  is  large.  But 
what  will  become  of  this  ounce  of  radium? 

"This  is  a  pertinent  question,  for  recently  it  has 
been  proposed  that  the  use  of  radium  be  restricted 
by  legislative  action  to  medicinal  uses.  The 
action  is  inspired,  no  doubt,  by  the  fear  that  so 
much  radium  will  be  used  in  the  production  of 
luminous  material  for  the  faces  of  watches  and 
clocks  and  similar  iises  that  humanity  mil  be 
deprived  of  the  medicinal  benefits  that  would 
otherwise  come  from  this  radium.  Another  fear 
is  that  the  \'isible  supply  of  the  ores  which  now 
furnish  the  radium  of  commerce  will  be  exhausted 
and  that  the  annual  production  will  be  greatly  curtailed. 

"The  second  objection  is  most  easily  disposed  of.  When 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  world-war  the  importation  of  radium 
from  Europe  was  cut  off  and  mines  were  opened  in  Colorado  and 
Utah,  it  was  seriously  proposed  to  lunit  the  use  of  radium  to 
medicine  when  experts  predicted  that  not  more  than  100  grams 
of  radium  could  be  taken  from  the  carnotite  deposits  there.  But 
more  than  that  amount  has  already  been  taken  out  and  the 
visible  supply  is  greater  than  ever  before.  New  deposits  are 
being  constantly  discovered,  and  -ndthin  the  past  month  pros- 
pectors have  announced  additional  deposits  estimated  to  contain 
90  grams  of  radium." 

Before  the  war,  Mr.  Mount  goes  on  to  say,  the  world  went  to 
Europe  for  its  radium.  This  was  obtained  from  pitchblende 
which  came  from  Bohemia.  While  this  ore  contains  from  30 
to  70  per  cent,  uranium  oxid,  from  which  the  radium  is  ex- 
tracted, it  occurs  in  small  pockets  in  -n-idely  separated  localities 
so  that  it  is  merely  a  by-product  of  other  mining  operations  and 
no  steady  supply  can  be  assured.  Radium  is  now  extracted 
from  carnotite,  which  occurs  in  relative  abundance  in  Colorado 
and  Utah.  The  ore  contains  but  from  13^  to  4  per  cent,  uranium 
oxid,  but,  once  located,  it  can  be  mined  by  ordinary  shallow-mining 
process.     We  read  further: 

"The  largest  deposits  so  far  discovered  are  in  Paradox  Valley, 
Col.,  more  than  fifty  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad  over  a  barren 
desert  trail.  The  largest  producer  of  radium  carries  the  ore 
clear  across  the  continent  and  extracts  the  radium  in  a  plant 
at  Orange,  N.  J.    The  reason  is  that  for  every  ton  of  ore  extracted, 


tons  of  chemicals  and  coal  are  required,  and  i\  is  cheaper  to 
move  the  ore  to  the  chemicals  tluin  to  nu)ve  the  chemicals  to 
the  ore. 

"The  extraction  process  consists  simply  of  eliminating  the 
^•arious  substances  in  the  ore  until  finally  the  radium  alone  is 
left.  A  ton  of  good  ore  contains  approximately  five  milligrams 
[soViT  ounce]  of  radium.  About  20  i)er  cent,  of  the  radium  is  lost, 
but  the  remaining  80  per  cent,  is  finally  delivered  in  little  glass 
tubes  in  the  form  of  a  radium  salt — such  as  radium  bromid, 
radium  sulfates  radium  carl)onate,  or  radium  ehlorid. 

"Radium  in  its  irreducible  form  is  a  metal,  but  as  such  it  lacks 
stability    and    is    therefore    produced   commercially   as   a   salt. 


Courtesy  o£  '*  Tlie  Scientific  American.'*  New  York. 

NO   COOK  EVER   WATCHED   HER   POT   MORE    CAREFULLY 

Than  these  chemists  Avatch  the    "cookmg"  process  going   on    in  these  pans,  wliich 
contain  half  a  niilhon  dollars'  worth  of  radium. 


Indeed,  the  pure  metal  has  been  produced  only  once  or  twice 
and  very  few  persons  have  ever  seen  it. 

"A  famous  expert  on  radium  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  very  little  to  do  with  the 
price  of  radium.  The  selling  price  is  set  by  the  cost  of  extraction 
and  the  price  can  be  reduced  only  as  improved  methods  are  found. 

"Radium  emits  three  distinct  rays :  The  alpha,  which  has  been 
identified  as  positive  static  electricity  and  which  forms  about 
90  per  cent,  of  the  total  emanations;  beta,  which  is  negative 
static  electricity,  forming  about  9  per  cent,  of  the  emanations; 
and  gamma,  which  is  a  real  ray — a  vibration — and  which  forms 
the  remaining  1  per  cent,  of  the  emanations. 

"In  the  treatment  of  cancer  and  in  the  removal  of  useless 
tissue,  for  which  radium  has  been  found  chiefly  valuable  in  medi- 
cal science,  only  the  gamma  ray  is  used.  Sheets  of  metal  are 
placed  between  the  patient  and  the  radium  to  shield  him  from 
the  alpha  and  beta  rays,  which  are  likely  to'  cause  dangerous  and 
painful  burns.  Thus  the  surgeon  makes  use  of  only  about  1  per 
cent,  of  the  tremendous  energy  given  off  by  the  radium.  When 
used  in  luminous  material,  however,  the  energy  of  the  radium 
is  100  per  cent,  useful. 

"The  only  real  concern  we  need  to  have  aboiit  our  supply  of 
radium,  either  for  medicinal  uses  or  in  industry,  is  a  future 
source  of  ore.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  recalled  that  in 
the  early  days  of  the  oil  industry  it  was  thought  that  practically 
aU  the  oil  in  this  country  was  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
Just  as  oil  was  discovered  over  wider  and  wider  areas  as  the 
demand  for  it  grew,  so  radium-bearing  ores  have  been  found 
to  supply  the  demand  for  the  product.  It  is  verj^  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  there  are  in  addition  to  the  present  ample  supply 
many  other  radium  ores  of  which  we  know  nothing." 
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DESERT    DUST   THAT   GIVES    CHINA 
LIFE   AND    DEATH 

A  LTHO  MILLIONS  OF  CHINESE  are  just  now  starving, 
/-\  that  is  a  matter  of  defective  transportation.  The 
■*-  -^  great  plain  of  China  continues  to  be  the  richest  farm- 
ing land  in  the  -world.  E^ery  few  years  other  millions  perish  in 
the  floods  of  the  Hoang,  or  Yellow,  Liver.  It  is  interesting 
to  know  that  the  loess,  or  fine  siL,  which  makes  the  fertile  plain 
and  incidentally  causes  the  floods  by  forcing  the  river  to  build 
itself  above  the  land-level,  comes  by  air  route  from  the  great 


Illustrations  by  c».»iirtcs,v  of  *' The  Iron  Age."   Kew  Yoik. 

PRACTICAL    DISARMAMENT.       HOW    THE    JOB    IS 
Cuttinu:  up  an    11-inrh  German  jrun.      See  arfiole  on  ojiposi 


desert  of  Golii.  It  is  this  wind-blown  desert  dust  that  is  at  once 
China's  joy  and  China's  sorrow — the  source  of  her  food  supply 
and  the  destruction  of  her  population.  In  an  article  entitled 
"The  Dust  of  Gobi,"  Jacques  W.  Redway  gives  us  particulars 
in  Ecology  (Brooklyn,  N.  Y.).     He  writes: 

"The  great  plain  of  China,  one  of  the  most  productive  regions 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  is  not  much  larger  than  the  semicii'cle 
of  tlii^  Gulf  States.  Yet  it  supports  two  hundred  million  human 
beings — about  twice  the  population  of  the  United  States. 
]^xcept  for  bosses  of  rock,  remnants  of  the  original  surfa<'e,  that 
prot'"ude  above  the  sea  of  alluvium,  the  plain  is  so  flat  that  the 
earth's  curvature  Ti\ay  be  determined  therefrom. 

"  Fierce  desert  winds,  black  with  their  loads  of  rock-waste, 
have  filled  the  old  valleys  and  canons  of  desert  Mongolia  with 
coars3  detritus  worn  from  mountain  crests  and  scarps.  The 
onset  of  a  simoom  is  a  dense  black  cloud  of  dust — coarse,  medium, 
and  fine.  The  hea\'ier  dust  can  not  be  carried  high  above 
ground,  and  does  not  go  far  bejond  the  desert,  since  the  wind 
slackens  materially  at  the  desert  boundary.  The  lighter  dust, 
being  carried  high  into  the  air,  reaches  the  great  plain,  and  in 
some  dust-storms  even  reaches  the  coast.  The  air  is  thick 
and  glistening  with  yellow  dust;  and  sometimes  as  much  as  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  settles  on  the  ground  after  a  severe  dust-storm. 

"The  erosion  that  attends  rains,  and  the  natural  tendencies 
of  gravitation,  move  the  dust  toward  the  various  river  channels. 
The  Yangtze,  because  of  its  swifter  current  and  of  not  recei\nng 
so  great  a  volume  of  dust,  is  able  to  carry  all  that  is  dumped 
into  it.  The  Hoang  and  its  chief  tributarj',  the  Wei,  receive 
far  more  than  they  can  cany,  and  from  time  to  time  have  broken 
their  banks  and  have  spread  their  sediments  all  over  the  gi'eat 
plain.  The  sediments  spread  by  the  floods  of  the  Hoang  now 
cover  the  plain  very  deep,  in  places  exceeding  one  thousand  feet. 
Gentle  winds  tend  to  spread  the  dust  mantle  evenly,  while  the 
forces  mentioned  above  tend  to  clear  it  from  the  high  spots 


and  carry  it  to  the  low.     The  greater  depths  of  loess,  therefore, 
are  in  the  river  vallej's. 

"Where  the  current  of  the  river  is  swift  enough  to  cut  into 
the  loess,  the  water  has  carved  into  the  deposit,  lowering  its 
channel  and  leaving  vertical  banks  of  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty 
feet  or  more  in  height.  Among  the  Chinese,  the  economy  habit 
is  always  prominent.  Dwellings  built  on  the  flood-plain  would 
cover  ground  that  might  produce  foodstuffs.  So  the  patient 
farmer  tunnels,  and  burrows,  and  excavates  into  the  bank  of 
loess,  making  not  only  dwellings,  but  village  communities  in  the 
banks.  The  troglodyte  population  of  the  flood-plain  is  very 
large. 

"Physically,  the  loess  is  the  lightest  of  the  wind-blown  dust; 

therefore  it  is  the  most  easily  moved,  and 
likewise  it  is  carried  farthest  by  the  winds 
laud  the  water.  In  cultivation,  a  man's 
strength  is  sufficient  to  drag  the  primitive 
plow  through  it  and  to  turn  the  furrow 
to  the  necessary  depth.  Here  human 
strength  perfonns  the  labor  for  which 
animal  or  mechanical  force  is  necessary 
elsewhere.  In  spite  of  intensive  cultiva- 
tion, the  ground  is  in  a  condition  of 
almost  perpetual  fallow. 

"In  composition,  the  loess  consists 
mainly  of  femiginou-s  clay,  fine  sand, 
potash,  lime,  and  nitrogenous  matter. 
The  last  is  derived  from  the  grass  and 
reeds  which,  while  growing,  are  covered 
up  by  successive  additions  of  wind-blown 
dust.  What  better  material  for  soil  can 
be  found  anywhere  in  the  world?  In 
many  places,  three  crops  of  grain  are 
grown  each  j^ear  on  loess  soil.  Perhaps 
the  soil  of  the  Nile  delta  and  the  lower 
Mississippi  may  be  capable  of  supporting 
as  dense  a  population  as  that  of  the  great 
plain  of  China,  but  neither  can  surpass  it 
in  productivity. 

"The  dust  burden  delivered  to  the 
Hoang  is  born  of  the  desert  region  to  the 
northwestward.  The  winds  spread  it 
over  the  upper  water-s^ed;  wind,  rain, 
and  flood  in  concert  spread  it  over  the 
great  plain.  The  deposit  of  sediment  is 
greatest  in  winter,  when  the  volume  of 
w^ater  is  lowest.  With  the  advent  of  the 
spring  rains  there  is  a  volume  of  w  ater  of  flood  proportions  that 
is  treacherous,  tempestuous,  and  at  times  overwhelming." 

The  Hoang  is  the  largest  river  of  northern  China,  Air.  Redway 
goes  on  to  tell  us.  The  Nile  possibly  excepted,  it  has  been  more 
intimately  connected  with  the  economics  of  the  world  than  any 
other  river.  According  to  the  Shu-king,  the  Books  of  His- 
tory- edited  by  Confucius,  a  ropst  destructive  flood  followed  the 
bursting  of  the  levees  of  the  river  about  2200  b.c.  The  work  of 
restoring  the  revetments  and  adjusting  the  channels  to  the 
^■olume  of  the  water  made  the  name  of  the  engineer,  Ta-joi, 
famous  for  aU  time.  He  used  practically  the  method  adopted 
by  the  engineers  of  the  Alississippi  River  Commission — namely, 
the  adjustment  of  the  velocity  of  the  current  to  the  maximum 
load  of  silt  which  the  water  carries.     Mr.  Redway  continues: 

"The  hydraulic  engineer  of  to-day  accomplishes  this  bj-  im- 
pounding the  excess  of  water  during  flood  seasons  and  releasing 
it  during  seasons  of  drought ;  Ta^jni  accomplished  the  same  result 
by  the  construction  of  additional  channels.  In  the  lower  part 
of  the  plain  nine  additional  channels  were  constructed.  Any 
number  or  all  of  them  could  be  thrown  open  to  a  flood:  any 
number  of  them  might  be  closed  as  necessity  demanded.  There- 
by a  uniform  volume  of  water  and  a  constant  velocity  of  the 
current  were  insured.     It  was  a  task  of  thirteen  years. 

"Unfortunately,  the  wise  plans  of  Ta-yu  have  not  always 
been  followed  by  his  successors,  who  merely  built  embankments 
where  high  waters  threatened  overflow.  When  a  stream  can  not 
carry  the  silt  which  it  holds  in  suspension,  the  silt  drops  to  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  stream-bed,  thereby  building  the  bed 
and  banks  higher  and  higher.  In  1844,  Abbe  Hue,  a  dis- 
tinguished missionary  and  geographer,  noted  that  throughout 
the  greater  extent  of  Honan  and  Kiang-su  provinces  the  river-bed 
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was  materially  hitrhor  than  (lie  plain — in  plaoos  as  nuuli  as 
t\vriity-ti\e  feet.  Within  (he  jx'fiod  of  written  history  the 
HoanfT  has  changed  its  ehannel  nine  times.  Within  a  period  of 
one  thousand  years  the  Hoanfr  has  drowned  more  human  bi'ings 
than  have  been  slain  in  all  tlie  wars  of  the  same  time. 

"Diking  and  channeling  after  the  plans  of  Ta-yu  might  have 
been  a  great  preventive  of  the  disasters  which  ha\e  attended  the 
floods  of  the  lloang,  but  a  gnniter  preventive  must  be  found  in 
the  reforest  at  it)n  of  the  denuded  slopes  bordering  the  river 
valle.v.  The  railwaj*  engineers  have  already  begun  this  work 
in  a  small  way,  but  a  measure  of  the  sort  requires  national  efTort 
and  control;  moreover.  n»>arly  a  century  of  tinu'  will  be  required 
to  make  it  effective.  The  destruction  of  forests  and  protective 
vegetation  has  been  China's  gn^at  offense  against  nature,  and 
nature  has  avenged  herself  by  the  destruction  of  the  offender's. 

"  In  spite  of  the  loss  of  lives  by  the  million,  and  the  destruction 
of  property  the  value  of  which  must  be  estimated  by  the  billions 
of  taels,  the  floods  of  the  lloang  are  not  an  unmixed  evil.  Every 
flood  has  covered  the  great  plain  with  fresh  soil  that  is  full  to 
the  brim  ^nth  nutrition — and  nutrition  is  life.  Birth-rate  is 
the  measure  of  nutrition;  and  for  every  life  that  has  pai<l  the 
penalt.v  of  neglect,  more  than  a  life  has  been  added.  Life  is  in 
proportion  to  the  richness  of  the  soil.  The  coal  and  the  iron-ore 
deposits  of  China  are  the  richest  iu  the  world,  but  the  dust  of 
the  Gobi  is  richer." 


CUTTING  UP  GERMAN  GUNS— Some  of  the  steps  taken 
for  the  disarmament  of  Germany,  partly  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Inter-Allied  Commission  in  Germany,  are  shown 
in  the  accompanying  pictures 
taken  at  different  fortresses 
and  shore  defenses,  which  we 
copy  from  an  article  in  The 
Iron  Age  (New  York).  Says 
this  paper: 

"Some  of  these  were  some- 
what obsolete,  and  it  seems 
rather  doubtful  whether  they 
Avould  have  proved  of  much 
fighting  value  against  modern 
naval  [juns  in  the  event  of  a 
bombardment,  excepting,  per- 
haps, the  shore  battery  Stohl, 
which  WaS  built  in  1915  at  a 
cost  of  5,000,000  marks  and 
was  equipped  with  12-inch 
giins  of  modern  design.  The 
work  of  dismantling  the  Kiel 
fortifications  was  turned  over 
to    two    firms  of    contractors, 

while  the  Draegerwerk  at  Liibeck  supplied  the  oxyhydrogen 
cutting  outfits.  The  whole  process  of  destruction  was  rather 
simple.  The  sequence  of  operations  was  usually  as  follows: 
First  of  all,  the  muzzle  portion  was  cut  off,  the  thickness  of  the 
walls  ranging  between  SJ^g  inches  and  7  inches.  The  second 
operation  consisted  in  freeing  the  core  by  'peeling  off'  the  rings. 


the  average  thickness  of  which  was  4%  inches.  Both  longi- 
tudinal and  circular  cuts  were  taken,  and  no  undue  efforts  were 
rnade  to  obtain  straight-line  cuts.  In  the  third  and  last  opera- 
tion the  coi-e  was  .separated  into  sizable  parts  by  circular  and 
longitudinal  cuts." 

DOES  SMOKING   DULL    THE    INTELLECT?  — A    series  of 
mental  tests  in  which  smokers  and  non-smokers  were  compared 

is     reported     from     the    Uni- 
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versity  High  School,  Univer- 
sity of  Arkansas,  by  the 
director,  S.  R.  Powers,  who 
writes  about  his  results  to 
School  and  Society  (Lancaster, 
Pa.).     He  says: 

"During  the  course  of  the 
first  quarter  a  question  was 
raised  in  the  biology  class 
about  the  ability  of  the  boys 
who  smoke  to  do  high-school 
work.  In  order  to  answer 
this  question,  the  names  of 
the  boys  were  divided  into 
two  groups,  consisting  of  the 
names  of  those  who  smoke  and 
of  those  who  do  not  smoke. 
A  grade  score  was  assigned 
for  each  student  by  weighting 
his  grades  made  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  school  year.  The  names  in  each  group  of 
students  were  then  arranged  according  'o  classes  as  freshmen, 
sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors,  and  the  student's  numerical 
grade  score  was  placed  with  his  name.  Along  with  this  grade 
score  was  placed  the  student's  intelligence  test  scores  on  each  of 
the  tests  which  he  had  taken.  In  the  table  below  are  given  by 
classes  the  average  intelligence  and  grade  score  of  the  smoker 
and  non-smoker  group.  The  table  also  gives  the  range  between 
the  highest  and  lowest  scores.  The  per  cent,  difference  is  the 
per  cent,  which  the  difference  between  the  average  scores  of  the 
two  groups  is  tf  the  average  scores  of  the  non-smokers.  In  the 
University  High  School  the  intelligence  level  of  the  boys  who 
smoke  is  therefore  1.")  per  cent,  lower  than  that  of  those  who  do 
not  smoke.  Those  who  smoke  are  30  per  cent,  lower  in  ability 
to  do  school  work  than  those  who  do  not.  All  of  the  boys  in  the 
Universitj^  High  School  are  of  normal  high-school  age,  not  one  is 
over  twenty-one.  The  classification  into  smoker  and  non-smoker 
groups  was  made  by  one  of  the  bo.ys,  a  smoker  himself,  and 
wholl.v  unprejudiced.  The  author  has  checked  his  classification 
and  believes  it  is  entirely  correct." 
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NAVAHO   ART   IN   WEAVING 


TONS  AND  TONS  of  Navaho  blankets  have  been  woven 
by  members  of  the  largest  tribe  of  Indians  in  the  United 
States.  But  practically  all  of  them  avoid  any  record^ 
of  the  tribe's  history.  Superstitious  fear  of  the  consequences  of 
such  betrayal  either  withholds  the  hands  of  the  weaver,  or  the 
fiat  of  the  master  of  the  tribe  makes  them  forbear.  Occasion- 
ally, however,  one  is  to  be  found,  says  The  Deserct  News  (Salt 
Lake),  that  "tells  of  some  momentous  period  in  the  life  of  this 
great  nomadic  people."  To  own  one  such  rug  is  the  chief  desire 
of  a  collector  of  Indian  curios.     From  a  fortunate  possessor, 


A   HEALING  CEREMONY  AMONG  THE   NAVAHOS. 

The  chief  •wearing  three  feathers,  warriors  with  two.  and  women  with  one,  with  the  little  town-crier  on  the  end 

are  depicted  here  on  a  very  scarce  rug.     Fears  of  the  wliite  man  learning  the  cei-emony  and  bringing  down  the 

anger  of  the  gods  restrain  these  people  from  weaving  their  history  iato  tlieir  rugs. 


Mr.  George  A.  Cole,  of  Salt  Lake,  we  are  in  receipt  of  a  photo- 
graph of  this  highly  interesting  primitive  art.  As  described 
in  the  Utah  paper,  this  particular  specimen  depicts  an  Indian 
prince,  six  warriors,  two  women,  and  a  town-erier.  The 
prince  is  distinguished  by  three  feathers  in  his  head-dress,  the 
warriors  bj'  two,  and  the  women  by  one.  The  vUlage-crier  is  of 
size  diminished  to  his  importance.     Reading  further: 

"The  Indians  are  portrayed  as  taking  part  in  a  Yebatchai 
healing  ceremony  which,  according  to  the  Indian  legend,  was 
being  performed  at  a  time  when  the  Navahos  had  been  attacked 
by  a  race  of  giants,  who  are  supposed  to  have  inhabited  the 
country  at  the  time.  As  the  story  goes,  it  was  while  the  giant 
chiefs  were  watching  the  ceremony  that  they  were  suddenly 
attacked  and  killed  by  the  Navaho  warriors. 

"According  to  letters  which  Mr.  Cole  has  received  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  blanket,  it  was  woven  by  a  Navaho  Indian 
woman,  Mary  Sandoval  by  name,  about  five  years  ago  near 
the  Shiprock  Indian  agency  in  New  Mexico,  and  is  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  existence,  for  the  reason  that  after  fini.shing 
the  blanket  the  Indian  woman  was  persuaded  by  other  women 
of  the  tribe  not  to  weave  any  more  as  the  white  man  would 
learn  the  ceremony  and  the  Navaho  nation  would  thereby  incur 
the  hatred  of  its  gods. 

"According  to  a  letter  to  Mr.  Cole  from  Bruce  M.  Bernard, 
Indian  trader  on  the  Navaho  reservation,  Mrs.  Sandoval  is  a 


graduate  of  an  Eastern  college  and  is  one  of  the  best  weavers 
in  his  section  of  the  country.  Last  year  she  was  at  St.  Louis 
for  several  weeks  demonstrating  the  art  of  weaving. 

"The  blanket,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  picture,  carries  the  char- 
acteristic mark  of  a  genuine  JSTavaho  blanket,  by  reason  of  its 
being  imperfect  in  some  particular.  On  this  one  it  will  be  seen 
that  one  of  the  moccasin  silver  buttons  appears  on  the  inside 
of  the  foot  while  all  others  are  on  the  outside.  The  neck  pieces 
are  supposed  to  be  of  spruce,  which  is  worn  during  the  dance, 
while  the  belts  and  shoulder-straps,  which  support  tobacco- 
pouches,  are  profusely  ornamented  with  silver  buckles. 

"The  chief  or  prince  wears  insignia,  the  curved  one  of  which 

represents  a  snake. 

"The  warriors  and  the 
priest  have  each  a  fox  skin, 
an  emblem  of  wisdom  among 
the  Navahos,while  the  town- 
crier  or  jester  wear  two  fox 
skins. 

"The  white  spots  on  the 
belts  and  tobacco-pouches 
and  straps  supporting  the 
tobacco-pouches  are  silver 
buckles. 

The  ruffs  of  the  dancers 
and  the  principal  part  of  the 
covering  of  the  town-crier 
are  spruce  twigs. 

"Each  warrior  and  the 
priest  carry  a  rattle  in  one 
hand  and  a  spi'ig  of  spruce 
in  the  other.  The  women 
beat  the  time  for  the  dance 
and  carry  a  sprig  of  spruce 
in  each  hand. 

"The  woman  on  the  right 
wears  a  blanket  dress  made 
of  two  pieces  sewn  at  the 
sides. 

"The  colors  of  this  rug 
are  most  brilliant.  The 
photograph  does  not  show 
all  of  the  fine  work  of  weav- 
ing the  belts,  nor  the  colors 
of  the  costumes,  nor  the  blue  strings  and  pink  pendants  at- 
tached to  the  strings  of  beads  around  the  necks  of  the  dancers. 

"This  dance  is  an  annual  affair  among  the  Navahos.  Visitors 
are  permitted  to  see  it.  But  the  Navahos  regard  it  as  bad  to 
place  in  permanent  form  any  representation  of  the  dancers. 
As  a  rule  they  destroy  before  sundown  every  pictorial  repre- 
sentation, including  the  wonderful  sand  paintings  of  their 
religious  ceremonies. 

"The  story  of  this  dance  as  told  by  C.  L.  Christensen,  a 
missionarj'^  for  twenty-seven  years  among  the  Navahos,  is  that 
the  Yebatchai  dance,  meaning  Ancient  Fathers'  Dance,  or  Dance 
of  the  Ancient  Fathers,  is  presented  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  young  Navahos  some  of  the  hardships  of  their  ancient  fathers, 
and  shows  a  dance  staged  to  interest  a  chief  of  a  neighboring 
tribe  of  giant  Indians,  who  had  come  for  his  annual  tribute. 
While  he  was  looking  on,  one  of  the  Navaho  warriors  struck 
him  on  the  head  and  killed  him." 


THE  COMING  MUCK-RAKE  DRAMA— The  flavor  just  now 
in  the  seething  pot  of  the  young  dramatist  is  the  injustice  of 
things.  Professor  Baker,  who  teaches  the  art  of  play-T\Titing  at 
Harv'ard,  teUs  us  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  that  his  stu- 
dents are  aU  afire  with  that  subject  just  now — 

"They  come  to  me  from  every  section  of  the  country,  burn- 
ing to  give  dramatic  expression  to  something  that,  in  their  own 
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community,  has  scomod  to  thom  unsound  or  unjust.  They  ixrv 
up  in  arms  on  the  subject  of  underpaid  teachers  and  the  trapfedy 
of  youth  entrusted  to  tlie  jruidanee  of  those  uho  an*  worth  no 
more  than  they  g;et.  They  are  gi\inj!:  more  attention  to  poh- 
tics,  and  the  prejudice  ag:ainst  it  as  a  profession  in  this  country. 
In  Ensrland  this  wouhl  be  no  matter  of  monu'ut;  the  British 
dramatic  author  takes  to  pohtics  as  readily  as  the  l^ritish 
genth^man. 

"Of  cours(>.  T  ixWow  my  studi-nts  to  tackU^  the  subjects  that 
are  uppermost  in  their  minds.  My  job  consists  in  making  them 
think  about  thorn,  and  think  in  terms  of  the  theater 

"War  phiys?  Well,  yes,  the  time  is  coming,  of  course,  when 
the  managers  in  this  country  will  conquer  their  present  avcTsion 
to  thoughtful  plays  on  the  war  or  its  aftermath.  As  usual,  the 
conquest  will  come  thi'ongh  the  box-office.  Some  one  will 
WTite  a  good  play,  and  people  will  flock  to  see  it.  The  man- 
agers will  again  make  tlu»  amazing  discov(>ry  of  what  the  public 
wants,  and  we  shall  probably  be  inundated  with  plays  having 
some  thoughtful  relation  to  the  war.  I  have  not  seen  Emery 
Pottle's  'The  Hero,'  but  from  what  I  hear  of  it  it  may  be  the 
entering  wedge." 


ENGLISH  AS  AN  OPERATIC  LANGUAGE 

OPERA  SUNG  IN  ENGLISH  has  not  apparently  recom- 
mended itself  very  strongly  the  past  season,  tho  we 
have  heard  more  of  it  than  at  any  previous  time.  Tho 
tentative  return  of  German  opera  through  the  agency  of  English 
translations  has  not  established  a  precedent  to  be  followed. 
Nor  have  the  works  fitted  to  the  vernacular  endeared  us  to  the 
mother  tongue.  Perhaps  we  prefer  to  be  fooled  into  the  belief 
that  the  storj-  we  arc  witnessing  is  worthier  than  it  really  is,  and 
prefer,  like  the  children  we  so  often  are,  to  build  our  dream- 
world on  the  biUows  of  the  song.  Twenty-five  performances 
distributed  among  six  operas  were  sung  at  the  Metropolitan  in 
the  season  just  brought  to  a  close.  Chicago  listened  to  its 
Wagner  in  an  English  text  as  did  the  audiences  attendant  upon 
the  road  tour  of  the  Western  organizations.  New  York  did  not 
hear  them,  because,  so  it  was  said.  Miss  Garden  disapproved  of 
divorcing  Wagner  from  his  legitimate  text.  In  spite  of  these 
figures  Musical  Ayncrica  (New  York)  doubts  "whether  the  sea- 
son was  a  fortunate  one  for  the  cause  of  opera  in  EngUsh."  It 
reviews  the  question  in  this  way: 

"That  there  were  so  many  performances  in  the  vernacular 
was  due  to  the  peculiar  combination  of  conflicting  circumstances 
whereby  it  was  felt  that  the  public  was  ready  for  the  return  of 
German  opera,  but  not  for  the  German  language. 

"True,  last  season's  step  at  the  Metropolitan  in  commission- 
ing the  veteran,  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  to  prepare  a  special  translation 
of  'Parsifal'  carried  with  it  what  might  well  have  been  con- 
strued as  an  earnest  to  give  the  vernacular  a  full  and  fair  hearing. 
This  season's  recourse  to  the  ready-made  translations  of  other 
years,  touched  up  a  bit  here  and  there  for  'Tristan'  and  'Lo- 
hengrin,' was  a  strong  indication  that  there  had  been  an  earlj' 
verdict  and  an  adverse  one.  It  foretold  the  eventual  return  of 
the  German  tongue,  and  it  left  little  doubt  that  the  inferior 
English  texts  being  used  were  serving,  primarily,  the  purpose  of 
stop-gaps,  tiding  German  opera  over  until  such  time  as  a  formal 
declaration  of  peace  and  a  further  subsidence  of  the  feelings 
engendered  by  the  war  should  make  it  politic  to  present  the 
music  dramas  of  Wagner  in  their  original  form. 

"Now,  it  is  generally  conceded,  tho  not  officially  proclaimed, 
there  will  be  performances  in  German  at  the  Metropolitan  and 
in  Chicago  next  season — -providing,  of  course,  international  af- 
fairs do  not  go  further  awTy,  and  no  new  complications  arise 
to  prolong  conditions  now  believed  to  be  righting  themselves. 
Perhaps,  for  a  season  or  so,  one  or  more  of  the  Wagner  operas 
stiU  will  be  sung  in  the  vernacular,  along  with  newer  restora- 
tions in  the  original.  This  may  serve  to  appease  both  those 
numerous  patrons  who  feel  that,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  poetry 
of  the  texts  and  the  w^edding  of  the  word  to  the  note,  the  original 
should  be  retained;  and  those  who,  for  patriotic  reasons  and  in 
furtherance  (theoretically)  of  a  more  general  understanding  of 
what  is  being  sung,  wall  not  cease  to  champion  English  as  the 
appropriate  language  for  opera  intended  for  Americans. 

"Given  this  situation,  what  then  has  the  season  meant  for 
opera  in  our  native  speech?    Has  it  been  the  favorable  augury 


tlu>  number  of  performances  would  indicat(\  or  the  tried-aiul- 
found-wanting  exp(>rim(>nt  which  the  prospect  of  reversion  to 
G(M"man  tends  to  establish.  Probably  it  has  proves!  nothing 
either  way,  except  tiuit  inferior  translations  will  not  do.  Lamo 
and  halting  phrases  sounded  as  inept  in  'Th(>  Polish  Jew,'  where 
there  is  no  music  worthy  of  the  name  to  which  tlH>  word  could 
be  wedded,  as  in  'Tristan,'  with  its  need  for  nmsterly  synchro- 
nization. Nor  did  the  flamboyant  language  of  'Cleopatra's 
Night'  establish  anything  because  it  was  tlie  'original'  instead 
of  a  translation.  Hut  'Oberon,'  tho  tlu^  book  is  not  an  (excep- 
tional one  and  has  the  handicap  of  the  many  repetitions  of  words 
to  hv  found  in  all  oj^eras  of  th(>  p(>riod,  again  ui)held  th(!  cause 
of  English  as  a  language  essentially  singal)U>,  appropriate,  dra- 
matic, and  susceptible  of  romance  and  illusion  in  opera.  And 
th(>  music  of  'Oberon,'  it  is  to  be  n-mc^mlx^ed,  was  written  by 
von  Weber  to  these  same  English  words." 

Some  other  reflections  of  an  important  character  are  stirred 
by  other  exigencies  of  the  past  opera  season.  The  misfortune 
to  Caruso  is  lamented  by  all,  but  his  absence  for  the  major  part 
of  the  season,  while  it  brouglit  us  stark^ss  evenings,  emphasized 
certain  compensating  conditions.  "The  more  basic  artistic  ele- 
ments of  the  organization,"  says  the  New  York  Times,  "had 
their  chance  to  shine,"  and  it  continues: 

"To  be  art  worthy  of  the  name,  opera  must  be  a  fusion  of 
many  arts  in  a  common  expression.  Each  art  must  play  its 
full  part.  There  is,  obviously,  no  theoretical  objection  to  using 
the  greatest  singers  in  such  a  pi'oduction.  The  public  is  funda- 
mentally right  in  feeling  that  most  operas  call  for  such  artists 
in  the  great  roles.  But  the  practical  difficulties  are  great.  The 
star  system,  both  by  reason  of  its  cost  and  the  temperament  of 
its  members,  works  against  a  fine  ensemble.  It  is  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  the  present  management  of  the  Metropolitan  that  de- 
spite the  public  insistence  upon  stars  it  has  consistently  built 
up  the  other  elements  of  its  productions.  Orchestra,  ballet, 
scenery,  have  this  year  reached  a  level  which  entitles  them  to 
rank  with  the  greatest  of  stars." 


A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  BAIREUTH— Many  were  the  pilgrims 
to  Bau'euth  before  the  war.  For  those  who  feel  the  springtime 
move  to  "gang  on  pilgrimages"  as  Chaucer's  people  did,  there 
is.  the  Greek  drama  at  Syracuse,  Sicily.  Revivals  of  ^schylus 
began  in  1914  when  the  "Agamemnon"  was  given  in  the  great 
open  theater,  visited  by  the  dramatist  himself  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.     The  Outlook  writes: 

"It  was  hewed  out  of  the  living  rock  and  was  very  large, 
capable  of  holding  some  24,000  spectators. 

"At  that  time  Magna  Grajcia  was  powerful  and  Syracuse  was 
an  important  city.  When  J^schylus,  the  hero  (for  he  had  fought 
against  the  Persians  at  Marathon  and  Salamis)  and  poet,  landed 
in  Sicily,  he  was  welcomed  by  a  people  who  were  lovers  of  art. 
His  dramas  were  performed  in  the  Syracuse  theater.  When  he 
died,  456  B.C.,  at  Gela,  in  Sicily,  he  was  deeply  mourned  and  his 
remains  were  buried  with  almost  divine  honors. 

"In  1914  his  'Agamemnon'  was  given  at  Syracuse,  and  with 
great  effect  and  success.  Those  who  were  present  can  never 
forget  it.  The  associations,  the  charm  of  the  place,  the  color  of 
land  and  sea,  the  long  look  backward  into  the  glories  of  Greece, 
combined  to  make  this  spectacle  unlike  any  similar  attempt 
elsewhere. 

"Those  who  arranged  this  revival  intended  to  continue  the 
Syracuse  representations  and  immediately  to  follow  this  first 
performance  with  'Choephori'  and  'Eumenides,'  the  other  parts 
of  the  particular  trilogy  (^schylus  wrote  some  eighty  plays). 
But  when  the  great  disaster  came  upon  the  world  there  was  no 
time  to  think  of  mock  tragedies.  So  seA'en  years  have  gone 
by  and  the  Syracuse  theater  has  been  left  to  its  own  silence. 

"It  is  now  full  of  life  once  more.  Greek  tragedy  has  been 
revived,  and  in  a  manner  worthy  of  all  admiration  and  interest. 
This  time  the  play  chosen  is  'Choephori.'  It  has  be(>n  trans- 
lated into  Italian  by  Professor  Romagnoli.  Noted  artists  and 
architects  are  responsible  for  the  necessary  rebuilding,  the  stage 
setting,  and  the  designing  of  the  costumes.  The  best  actors 
have  been  secured,  and  the  chorus  and  minor  parts  carefully 
selected.  "Trains  are  run  from  Rome  to  Syracuse  without 
change,  as  the  carriages  are  taken  over  to  Sicily  on  ferry-boats. 
Fair  accommodations  can  be  had  in  Syracuse,  tho  it  is  neces- 
sary to  write  for  them  in  advance." 


}i6 
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BOOK-TESTING   THE   BEYOND 

DISCARNATE  AGENCIES  with  a  literary  turn  offer  a 
method  of  communication  with  the  other  world  that  is 
making  a  strong  appeal  where  the  passion  for  spirit 
messages  seems  at  present  strongest.  This  is  in  England,  which 
has  been  bereft  by  the  war  of  so  many  of  her  brilliant  young 
sons.  A  book  called  "The  Earthen  Vessel"  sets  forth  many  of 
these  tests  recorded  by  Lady  Pamela  Glenconner,  sister-in-law  of 
Mrs.  Asquith  and  mother  of  the  late  Lieut.  Edward  Wyndham- 


Copyiighted  by  E.  0.  Hoppe. 

LADY    PAMELA    GLENCONNER, 

Who  lias  published  a  book  describing  the  literary  tests  by  which 
she  claims  to  receive  spirit  communication  from  her   son. 


Tennant,  who  fell  in  the  Battle  of  the  Somme  in  September, 
1916.  The  method  of  communication  employed  by  him  is  that 
of  citation  of  page  and  verse  of  familiar  books  where  the  ter- 
restrial correspondent  may  read  his  message.  Of  course  a 
medium  has  to  be  employed  to  receive  his  message,  as  well  as 
one  from  the  other  side  to  transmit  it.  In  a  prefatory  note  to 
the  volume.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  speaks  of  the  superiority  of  the 
method  over  that  of  the  oral  one  received  through  the  medium, 
or  even  that  of  the  "system  of  cross-correspondence"  where 
several  simultaneous  messages  are  received  by  persons  in  differ- 
ent places.     Sir  Oliver  "WTites: 

"The  evident  object  of  this  third  method  is  to  send  messages 
in  such  a  form  that  they  shall  be  unintelligible,  not  only  to  the 
medium  of  communication  and  to  the  person  receiving  them, 
but  to  everybody,  until  the  clue  is  followed  up  and  the  mes- 
sage decoded,  when  the  meaning  ought  to  be  unmistakable. 
If  tests  of  this  kind  are  successfully  accomplished,  it  is  plain 


that  no  simple  kind  of  mind-reading  can  bo  appealed  to  or 
regarded  as  a  rational  explanation. 

"The  method  consists  in  specifying  the  number  of  a  page  m 
a  book,  itself  indicated  only  bj'  its  numbered  place  on  a  given 
shelf  in  a  bookcase  whose  position  is  described,  in  a  house  to 
which  the  medium  need  have  had  no  access,  tho  a  house  pre- 
sumably, or  usually,  Avell  known  to  the  ostensible  communicator. 
The  idea  is  that  a  sentence  shall  subvsequently  be  found  on  that 
page  by  any  one  who  follows  the  instructions  and  identifies  the 
book,  which  sentence  shall  sufficiently  convey  an  intended  mes- 
sage, or  shall  show  a  similarity  in  thought  to  what  has  other- 
wise been  said,  or  shall  be  appropriate  to  the  actual  circum- 
stances or  past  connection  of  comniunicator  and  intended 
recipient 

"I  have  no  wish  to  anticipate  the  verdict  now  being  pre- 
pared, based  on  a  long  and  responsible  examination  of  the 
facts;  but  to  me  the  question  is  not  one  that  can  as  yet  be 
answered.  Even  the  condition  suggested  above,  as  naturally 
to  be  expected — that  the  book  shall  be  one  familiar  to  the  com- 
municator— even  that  seems  not  really  essential.  There  is  evi- 
dence that  sometimes,  by  special  effort,  a  prescribed  sealed  book, 
or  a  book  in  a  stranger's  house,  can  be  partially  read,  or  some 
details  in  it  correctly  given,  by  an  expert  communicator.  And 
it  is  even  stated,  in  a  responsible  manner,  that  some  features 
about  the  first  page  of  to-morrow's  Times  can  be  perceived, 
provided  that  material  has  already  been  set  up  in  type.  (See 
a  series  of  articles  by  the  Rev.  C.  Drayton  Thomas  in  Light 
during  the  early  half  of  1920.) 

"This  unexpected  and  curious  power  has  been  attributed 
sometimes  to  hyperesthesia,  sometimes  to  clairvoyance;  but 
to  call  the  power  by  either  of  thfese  names  is  no  explanation, 
any  more  than  calling  a  faculty  'telepathy'  is  an  explanation. 

"If  I  am  prest  to  say  what  explanation,  if  any,  begins  to  com- 
mend itself  to  me,  I  have  to  confess  myself  in  a  difficulty.  I  can 
only  say,  without  prejudice  and  without  expecting  much  agree- 
ment, that  it  seems  to  me  probable  that  to  explain  ail  these 
things  we  shall  have  to  admit  access  to  a  set  of  mental  phe- 
nomena hitherto  ignored  by  science.  It  may  even  be  found 
that  a  few  of  the  things  now,  and  on  the  whole  wisely,  relegated 
to  tho  ash-pit  of  superstition  will  have  to  be  disinterred  and 
reconsidered. 

"We  appear  to  be  on  the  threshold  of  a  position  somewhat 
analogous  to  that  of  an  isolated  savage  tribe  when  they  first 
come  into  superficial  contact  with  visitors  from  countries  more 
developed  than  their  own — people  who  are  possest  of  strange 
and  inexplicable  powers." 

Among  the  tests  recorded  by  the  bereaved  mother  Is  one  that 
the  dead  lieutenant's  family  found  especially  convincing.  It 
referred  to  his  brother  David  who  was  fourteen  at  the  time  the 
lieutenant  fell  in  battle.  "Feda,"  it  may  be  explained,  is  the 
transmitting  voice  from  the  spirit  world,  and  "Bim"  was  the 
famih'  nickname  for  Lieutenant  Wyndham-Tennant.  Lady 
Glenconner  is  recording: 


"Feda  (speaking  for  Bim  through  the  mediumship  of  Mrs. 
Leonard) : 

"'He  says  now  he  is  going  to  send  a  Book-Message  for  his 
brother  David;  he  says  David  mustn't  think  it  to  be  patroniz- 
ing, as  if  he  were  still  quite  a  little  boy.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
especially  for  David. 

"'This  is  in  the  house  in  London,  and  it  is  to  be  found  in  a 
room  down-stairs.  The  page  is  number  14,  and  the  message  is 
three-quarters  down  the  page.  It  is  in  the  eighth  book  on  the 
third  shelf  counting  from  right  to  left.  You  will  find  something 
round  connected  with  the  book  in  question. 

"'Close  to  it  there  is  a  book  which  tells  of  great  spaces — 
large,  great  spaces'  (she  raised  her  hands  above  her  head).  'It 
is  a  book  which  tells  of  the  stars.' 

"  On  my  return  to  London  I  went  into  the  lilu'ai'y  at  34  Queen 
Anne's  Gate,  a  room  on  the  ground  floor,  unknown  to  Mrs. 
Leonard.  On  the  third  shelf  I  found  the  eighth  l)ook,  counting 
from  right  to  left,  to  be  Lewes's  'Life  of  Goethe.'  Two 
books  from  this  Avas  a  volume  called  'Astro  Theology,  or  the 
Demonstration  of  the  Attributes  of  God,  from  a  Survey  of  the 
Heavens.' 

"On  the  fourteenth  page  of  the  eighth  book  (Lewes's  'Life 
of  Goethe')  we  found  the  following  passage: 

'"One  fine  afternoon,  when  the  house  was  quiet,  Master 
Wolfgang,  with  his  cap  in  his  hand  and  nothing  to  do,  finds 
himself  looking  out  into  the  silent  street,  and  telegraphing  to 
the  young  Ochsensteins  who  dwelt  opposite.     By  way  of  doing 
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something  lie  begins  to  fling  the  oroekei-y  into  the  street,  de- 
lighted with  the  noise  it  makes  and  stimulated  by  the  brothers 
Oehsenstein,  who  chuckle  at  him  over  the  way.  The  indul- 
gent Mother  returns  and  sees  the  mischief  with  housewifely 
horror,   till,   melting  into  symi)athy,   she  laughs  as  heartily  as 

the  child 

'"This  Mother  employed  her  faculties'  (the  passage  con- 
tinues) 'for  story-telling  to  his  and  her  own  delight.  "To  all 
natural  phenomena,"  she  writes,  "I  gave  a  meaning.  As  we 
thought  of  the  paths  which  lead  from  star  to  star,  and  that  we 
should  one  day  inhabit  the  stars,  and  when  we  thought  of  the 
great  Spirits  we  should  meet  there,  I  was  as  eager  for  the  hours 
of  story-telling  as  the  children  themst^lves.  Tliere  I  sat,  and 
Wolfgang  held  me  with  his  large  black  eyes."' 
"The  passiige  conchides  with  the  words: 
"'What  a  charming  glimpse  of  Mother  and  Son.' 
"This  Book-Test  carried  such  conviction  to  the  members 
of  Bim's  family,  that  when  it  was  found  and  read  aloud  it  was 
met  with  the  laughter  of  instant  recognition.  Only  one  last 
direction  had  yet  to  bo  followed,  that  which  told  'of  some- 
thing round  in  connection  with  tliis  book.'  And  it  was  con- 
sidered discovered  when,  turning  to  the  front isjMece,  it  was 
seen  that  it  represented  a  reproduction  of  a  miniature  painting 
set  in  a  round  black  frame. 

"To  attempt  to  describe  the  happy  glow  in  the  hearts  of 
Bim's  family  circle  whjen.  this  Book-Message  was  read  would 
be,  in  cold  print,  impossible.  There  are,  however,  moments 
well  known  to  all  to  wliich  it  may  be  likened;  when  a  wished-for 
letter  arrives;  when  a  door  s^\^ngs  open  and  a  treasured  pres- 
ence is  before  one;  when,  in  short,  he  who  has  been  absent  is 
at  home  again.  Laughter  runs  from  lip  to  lip  and  eyes  speak 
contentment.  Such  a  moment  was  theirs  now,  they  were  happy; 
and  it  was  Bim,  as  of  old,  who  had  cheered  them." 


T 


REVERSING   IBSEN 

^HE  DOOR  ALWAYS  OPENS  to  the  knock  of  the 
young,  bi]t  some  day  soon  this  outsider  is  due  for  a 
surprize.  He  isn't  just  going  to  walk  in  and  take  pos- 
session without  hearing  something  from  the  occupant  inside. 
Such  is  the  faith  and  expectation  of  our  genial  friend,  E.  W. 
Howe,  of  Atchison,  Kan.,  w^ho  devotes  his  Monthly  to  the 
expression  of  his  " Indignation  and  Information";  and  the  door, 
when  opened,  will  disclose  both  Bernard  Shaw  and  G.  K. 
Chesterton,  "two  real  writers  slow-ly  but  surely  beqpming  old," 
ready  with  a  flail  for  the  upstart.  Mr.  Howe  looks  to  England 
to  furnish  the  protagonists  in  the  coming  quarrel,  because  they 
are  a  more  outspoken  people  than  we,  and  besides  they  have 
alreadj'  furnished  some  rumblings  of  the  coming  storm.  Mr. 
Howe  begins  with  his  two  champions: 

'"FVom  looking  at  their  pictures  in  the  papers,  I  should  say 
neither  is  under  sixty.  Undoubtedly,  both  are  noting  the  mod- 
ern tendency  to  attack  the  old;  probably  both  hear  every  day 
hints  more  or  less  veiled  that  they  are  cumbering  the  earth; 
that  they  are  bores;  that  they  do  not  use  their  money  as  wisely 
as  they  should;  that  they  are  brutal  to  the  young;  that  theu* 
accumulated  wisdom  is  trash;  that  they  have  not  read  experi- 
ence correctly.  Even,-  elderly  man  hears  a  stream  of  this  stuff 
from  younger  men.  Usually  there  is  an  attempt  to  insult  the 
old  with  gentleness,  but  the  old  detect  the  insults,  and  resent 
them.  Both  Shaw  and  Chesterton  have  tremendous  brains; 
they  are  among  the  world's  first  half-dozen  best  writers;  they 
are  mean;  they  care  nothing  for  the  proprieties,  once  they  get 
started.  And  my  guess  is  that  one  of  them,  or  both  of  them, 
wiU  shortly  ^oite  a  book  or  play  wherein  the  side  of  the  old  will 
be  fully  stated.  It  has  never  been  done,  since  the  old  usually 
hold  their  peace.  But  watch  Shaw  and  Chesterton:  j-outh  is 
in  for  a  skinning,  and  it  wall  not  be  long  delayed.  I  predict 
that  both  these  tremendously  clever  old  fellows  have  been 
making  notes  for  some  time,  and  that  they  will  print  them. 
I  venture  the  assertion  that  if  you  should  have  the  privilege  of 
calling  on  Shaw  or  Chesterton,  and  encourage  them  to  talk  freely, 
there  would  be  much  in  their  conversation  indicating  that  they 
are  being  regularly  insulted  by  youth,  and  that  they  are  furious 
about  it.  If  you  should  gently  combat  some  of  their  notions, 
and  say:  'Of  course  I  am  a  much  younger  man,  but  if  I  may 
venture,'  etc.,  you  might  get  an  explosion  out  of  them  that 
would  cause  your  ears  to  tingle  for  hours. 

"So  a  real  book  looms  on  the  not  very  distant  horizon.     It 


will  not  be  i)olil<>,  but  will  bo  readable;  and  it  will  be  as  true 
as  'Eacdi  in  His  CJent  ration.'  1  do  not  take  sides  in  the  fierce 
(juarrel  between  the  old  an<l  young;  I  only  urge  that  both  sides 
be  fairly  repres(>nted.  There  is  much  to  say  against  old  people; 
they  are  unreasoiuible,  ugly,  and  talk  too  much  of  old  incidents; 
but  the  young  also  have  faults;  1  think  it  probable  that  the 
young  bore  the  old  as  much  as  the  old  bore  the  young. 

"Then  lore,  since  lliere  is  to  be  a  fight,  I  am  glad  the  two 
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generals  who  will  lead  the  aged  will  be  about  the  most  adroit 
and  vicious  men  now  living. 

"In  the  coming  controversy,  there  will  be  more  to  say  on  the 
side  of  age  than  mere  'Youth  should  venerate  age.'  When 
Shaw  and  Chesterton  get  started,  they  will  neglect  nothing  that 
is  apt,  old-fashioned  propriety  having  been  thrown  to  the  winds 
by  the  young." 

The  story  alluded  to  above — "Each  in  His  Own  Generation" 
— is  by  Maxwell  Struthers  Burt.  After  appearing  in  Scribner's 
it  received  the  O.  Henry  prize  as  the  best  story  of  the  year. 
It  is  a  particular  cause  of  offending  to  Mr.  Howe  because,  as 
he  says,  "as  a  tribute  to  the  New  Spirit,  the  motive  is  the 
hatred  a  nephew  feels  for  an  old  uncle."  Mr.  Howe  reviews 
the  story  at  length,  giving  this  portrait  of  the  old  man: 

"Once  a  month,  the  nephew  dines  with  the  old  uncle.  The 
uncle  provides  a  good  dinner,  and  shows  due  respect  for  the 
traditions  of  gentlemen.  If  the  young  fellow  bores  him,  the  old 
gentleman  makes  no  hint  of  it;  he  observes  the  proprieties,  in 
spite  of  his  suffering  and  age,  and  airs  none  of  the  disagreeable 
family  matters  wdth  which  he  is  no  doubt  familiar:  he  is  trying 
to  die  like  a  gentleman,  as  he  has  lived." 

The  nephew  endures  this  to  the  breaking-point,  when  he  in- 
forms the  uncle  he  bores  "inexpressibly"  that  the  latter  has  a 
"genius  for  taking  the  wrong  side  of  every  question,"  and  bids 
him  good-by  forever.     Mr.  Howe  adds: 

"The  author  is  evidently  in  sympathy  with  the  nephew,  but 
seems  to  charge  nothing  against  the  uncle  except  by  means  of 
sly  hints  which  may  mean  anything." 


AMERICA  LEADING   THE   WORLD   IN   DIVORCES 


JAPAN  HAS  YIELDED  to  Christian  Ara?riea  the  posses- 
sion of  the  highest  national  divorce  rate,  and  the  tigures, 
when  coupled  with  the  sensational  diA'orce  cases  to  which 
the  daily  papers  have  devoted  such  extensive  space,  are  regarded 
by  our  religious  press  as  a  sinister  comment aiy  on  the  state  of 
American  society.  Since  the  war  the  moral  leadership  of  the 
world  has  been  accorded  to  America,  but  now,  we  are  told,  her 
position  in  this  respect  must  be  seriously  shaken  by  the  revela- 
tions of  the  International  Refonn  Bureau,  whose  report  has  just 
been  issued  and  published  bj^  several  religious  journals.  It  takes 
3'ears  to  collect  and  compute  such  statistics,  so  the  figures  now 
being  discust  are  for  the  year  1916.  They  show  that  thirty- 
two  American  States — ranging  from  Vermont,  with  its  153 
divorces  to  every  100,000  population,  to  Nevada,  \\-ith  652 — 
have  a  divorce  rate  higher  than  that  of  Japan.  So  wide-spread, 
indeed,  has  become  the  evil  that  sociologists  and  religious  leaders 
look  upon  it  as  a  national  calamity-,  and  the  report  would  seem 
to  bear  out  the  view  that  the  churches  must  set  themselves 
seriously  to  the  task  of  combating  the  evil  if  they  would  pre- 
ser\-e  the  social  fabric.  "There  is  real  need  now  to  emphasize 
in  home,  in  church,  and  in  school  the  alarming  menace  to  our 
coimtrj-'s  welfare  in  these  statistics,"  declares  The  Christian 
Observer  (Presbyterian).  "God's  word  should  be  studied  and 
taught  wdth  greater  zeal  that  this  national  shame  may  be  re- 
moved." According  to  the  report,  Japan's  rate  was  229  in 
1886,  but  a  Federal  law  brought  it  down  in  1899  to  151,  and 
by  1916  it  had  fallen  to  109.  The  rate  for  all  States  in  this 
country  in  1916  was  136  divorces  for  each  100,000  net  popu- 
lation (that  is,  not  counting  Roman  Catholics,  who  do  not 
permit  divorce  e.xcept  in  rare  cases  of  papal  dispensation)  and 
112  divorces  for  each  100.000  total  population  (including  Roman 
Catholics).  It  is  revealed  further  that  there  are  six  colmties  in 
five  States  which  had  more  divorces  than  man-iages  at  the  time 
the  statistics  were  compiled — Oklahoma,  Pawnee  County,  1  to 
0.77;  Nevada,  Washoe,  1  to  0.78;  California.  Trinity,  1  to  0.85; 
Tennessee,  Rutherford,  1  to  0.87;  Oregon,  Union,  1  to  0.87; 
Clackamas,  1  to  0.92.  Reno  has  given  place  to  Seattle  as  the 
great  divorce  center,  and  Atlanta  comes  into  prominence  as  the 
"Reno  of  the  South,"  sharing  the  distinction  with  Savannah. 
But  none  of  these  cities  enjoys  its  notoriety,  says  a  ^wTiter  in 
the  Baltimore  American,  and  ifieasures  are  being  taken  to  relieve 
them  of  an  undesirable  distinction.  Eveni'where,  we  are  told 
further,  judges,  lawj'ers,  clergy-men,  legislators,  and  welfare 
workers  attest  the  gra^atj*  of  the  situation  in  urging  reform 
measures  and  stri-ving  to  arouse  a  greater  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  bond.  So  far 
little  seems  to  have  availed  against  the  e^'il.  Dehing  into  the 
court  records  fails  to  disclose  what  might  be  termed  the  main 
cause  of  increased  divorces,  but,  says  the  writer  in  the  Baltimore 
paper,  there  are  some  cleaily  defined  major,  if  not  main,  factors 
to  be  found  among  the  contributing  causes  of  the  alarming 
increase.     He  reports  that — 

"These  factors,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  observations  of 
judges,  court  recorders,  and  others  in  close  touch  with  divorce 
proceedings,  include  the  laxity  of  law  and  its  administration, 
making  decrees  easy  to  get  in  many  States,  a  growing  tendency 
of  young  folk  to -'wed  in  haste,'  failure  on  the  part  of  parents 
to  exercise  a  proper  oversight  in  the  matter  of  their  children's 
associates,  a  free-and-easy  public  mind,  which  seems  to  hold 
the  marriage  vows  lightly  and  consequently  attaches  little  moral 
weight  to  the  divorce. 


"The  'jazzing  wife'  is  coming  into  increasing  prominence,  ac- 
cording to  some  statisticians,  while  the  'unrest'  of  husbands,  a 
condition  attributed  to  recent  war  service,  is  scarcely  less  con- 
spicuous. But  of  all  the  ff-ctors  that  can  be  traced  directly  to  the 
war  the  'slacker  marriage'  figures  most  prominently.  From 
e^"ery  so\irce  comes  comment  on  the  large  number  of  such  mar- 
riages that  are  now  being  dissolved. 

'  ■  The  '  maiiying  parson '  and  the  '  divorce  lawj'er '  come  in  for 
a  large  measure  of  censure,  and  in  many  instances  marriages  by 
judges,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  such  officials  are  frowned  upon 
as  lacking  in  solemnity." 

Why  should  there  be  less  divorce  and  fewer  serious  crimes  in 
Canada  than  in  the  United  States,  asks  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 
The  people  of  Canada  are  of  the  same  stock  as  oiu"s,  "thej^  hold 
similar  ideal.?  and  are  near  neighbors."  Of  course,  it  is  pointed 
out,  "the  L'uited  States  has  more  cities  and  a  greater  hetero- 
geneity of  population  than  her  northern  neighbor,  and  both 
conditions  tend  to  augment  crime  and  divorce."  The  Journal 
thinks  that  some  observations  recently  made  hy  a  Canadian  judge 
lecturing  at  the  L'niversity  of  ]Minnesota  deserv'e  careful  consid- 
eration. He  calls  attention  to  the  more  speedy  administration 
of  justice  in  Canada  and  to  the  greater  difficulty  of  obtaining 
divorces.  In  Ontario,  the  most  populous  province,  "the  only 
way  a  divorce  can  be  obtained  is  by  act  of  Parliament.  Con- 
sequently, not  more  than  four  or  five  persons  apply  for  a  divorce 
in  a  year."  The  important  point  in  all  this,  says  The  Journal, 
is  "how  effecti^'e  legal  procedure  can  be  in  checking  crime  and 
divorce.  Through  lax  and  diverse  laws  relative  to  crime  and 
divorce  the  United  States  has  bred  disrespect  for  law  and  au- 
thority.    We  are  now  reaping  the  bitter  fruits  of  such  a  policy." 

Only  one  State  in  the  Union — South  CaroUna — has  no  divorces 
against  its  record,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  the  law  does 
not  permit  them.  Of  the  rest,  only  one-third  have  a  rate  lower 
than  that  of  Japan.  The  comparative  net  divorce  rates  per 
100,000  of  population  by  States  ^\ill  prove  interesting  to  the 
people  of  the  representative  States,  and  a  table  of  the  Interna- 
tional Reform  Bureau's  report  presents  them  as  foUows: 

(1)  Nevada.  G52;  (2)  ISIoiitana,  413:  (3)  Arizona,  358;  (4)  Oregon,  277; 
(5)  Washington,  239;  (6)  California,  230;  (7)  New  Hampshire,  227; 
(8)  Indiana.  223;  (9)  Texas,  221 ;  (10)  Michigan.  221 ;  (11)  Arkansas.  220; 
(12)  Missouri,  202;  (13)  Idaho,  196;  (14)  New  Mexico,  191 ;  (15)  Wyo- 
ming, 186;     (16)    Illinois,  183;     (17)   Oliio.  176;     (18)    Rhode  Island,  176; 

(19)  Oklahoma,  170;  (20)  Iowa,  168;  (21)  Florida.  163;  (22)  Utah.  158; 
(231  Kansas,  155;  (24)  Vermt)nt,  153;  (25)  Nebraska.  144;  (26)  Ken- 
tucky. 140;  (27)  Connecticut.  130;  (28)  Tennessee,  128:  (29)  Colorado, 
12S:  (30")  Loui.siana,  115:  (31)  Delaware,  114;  (32)  Maine.  112:  (33) 
Minnesota,  108:  (34)  Mississippi,  105;  (35)  Massachusetts.  101:  (36) 
Alabama,  101:  (37)  South  Dakota,  95;  (38)  Virginia,  92;  (39)  Wisconsin, 
89;  (40)  Maryland,  87;  (41)  North  Dakota,  75;  (42)  Pennsylvania.  74; 
(43)  West  Virginia,  69;  (44)  Georgia,  54;  (45)  New  Jersey,  54;  (46) 
New  York,  44;  (47)  North  Carolina,  30;  (48)  South  Carolina,  0;  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  15. 

Another  tabulation  gives  the  ratio  of  divorces  to  marriages:' 

(1)  Nevada,  1:1.54;  (2)  Oregon.  1:2.52;  (3)  Wasliington,  1:4.01; 
(4)  Idaho,  1:4.81;  (5)  Wyoming,  1:5.34;  (6)  Oklahoma,  1:5.40;  (7), 
Montana.  1:5.46;  (8)  California,  1:5.54;  (9)  Arizona,  1:5.92;  (10)  In- 
diana. 1:5.94;  (11)  Texas.  1:6.36;  (12)  Missouri.  1:6.36;  (13)  New 
Hampshire.  1:  6.40:  (14)  Arkansas.  1:  6. .56;  (15)  Iowa.  1:  6.90:  (16)  Ohio, 
1:  6.91;    (17)  Kansas,  1:  6.93;    (18)  IlUnois.  1:  7.26;    (19")  Michigan,  1;  7.52: 

(20)  Utah.  1:7.61;  (21)  Nebraska.  1:7.63:  (22)  Kentucky,  1:7.77;  (23) 
Colorado.  1:8.63;  (24)  New  Mexico,  1:8.66;  (25)  Florida.  1:8.73;  (26) 
Rhode  Island,  1:9.14;  (27)  Maine,  1:9.36;  (28)  South  Dakota.  1:9.54: 
1.29)  Tennessee.  1:9.62;  (30)  Delaware.  1:9.70:  (31)  North  Dakota. 
1:  10.24:  (32)  Wisconsin.  1:  10.65:  (33)  Alabama.  1:  11.13:  (34)  Virginia. 
1:11.30:  (35)  Minnesota.  1:  11.65;  (36)  Vermont.  1 :  12.59:  (37)  Missis- 
sippi. 1:12.63;  (38)  Louisiana,  1:13.43;  (39)  Pennsylvania,  1:14.46: 
(40>  Massachusetts,  1:  14.71;  (41)  Connecticut,  1:56.67;  (42)  West  Vir- 
ginia.   1:20.32;     (43)   Maryland,   1:20.35;     (44)   Georgia,   1:23.05;     (45) 
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Cooitesj  of  '  ■  Extension  Service  News, ' "  Ithaca,  N.  If. 


"CHECK   YOUR    BABY    HERE!" 
At  many  fairs,  conventions,  Chautauquas,  and  similar  gatherings,  home  bm-eaiis  provide  checking  systems  to  care  for  the  children  of  visiting 
mothers.     The  babies  in  the  picture  seem  to  be  happy  wliile  their  mothers  attend  a  New  York  State  farmers'  picnic. 


New  Jersey,   1:26.66;     (46)   New  York,    1:29.81;     (47)   North   Oarohna, 
1:39.14;   (48)  (South  Carolina,  no  divorces) ;  District  of  Columbia,   1:91.34. 

However,  there  are  some  to  whom  the  latest  sensations  and 
the  increasing  trend  of  modern  society  toward  the  divorce  court 
present  no  cause  for  serious  alarm.  To  the  experienced  ob- 
server on  a  newspaper,  saj's  the  New  York  Tribune,  "such  a 
conjunction  of  domestic  tragedies  will  furnish  very  little  excite- 
ment and  next  to  no  philosophy  concerning  the  advance  or  de- 
cline of  the  human  race.  There  have  been  worse  times  and 
there  have  been  better.  To  speak  of  the  present  outburst  as 
marking  something  new  and  awful  in  the  history  of  the  city  or 
the  countrj^  is  to  ignore  the  record.  .  .  .  The  world  may  be 
going  to  the  devil,  but  a  few  head-lines  do  not  prove  the  fact." 


TEACHING  "COMMUNITY  HOUSEKEEPING' 


T 

Ji-     1 


CLOTHING    WANTED    FOR    EUROPE'S    LITTLE    ONES— 

Last  week  our  readers  were  told  of  the  thanks  of  the  children 
of  Central  Europe  for  the  aid  which  has  kept  them  from  star- 
vation; but  food  is  not  the  only  need  of  childhood.  All  parents 
know  full  well  that  children — except  perhaps  in  equatorial 
regions — must  be  clothed  as  well  as  fed.  And  in  Europe  the 
need  is  particularly  urgent  just  now,  for  a  special  reason. 
American  Red  Cross  agents  overseas,  as  the  New  York  Tribune 
teUs  us,  "report  on  the  difficulties  of  restoring  to  health  the 
children  of  Central  Europe  imtil  they  are  provided  with  clean, 
whole  clothes  in  place  of  the  vermin-infested  rags  they  are  now 
wearing.  Typhus  and  other  diseases  can  not  be  checked  while 
there  is  steady  reinfection."  In  Xew  York,  which  has  been 
asked  to  supply  73,000  of  the  2.000.000  garments  needed  at 
once,  the  County  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  has  taken  up  the 
work.  "Volunteers  are  busy  at  tailoring  reconstruction.  From 
old,  discarded  clothes,  mill  ends,  men's  shirts,  tennis  trousers, 
and  what  not  they  are  turning  out  clothing  for  children  up  to 
fourteen  years  old."  Volunteers  are  wanted  everj-where  for  this 
work,  and  those  who  are  "willing  to  aid  in  this  struggle  against 
disease  and  misery"  are  informed  that  they  should  communicate 
with  theu"  local  Red  Cross  Chapter. 


''  *■  ■  SUE  HOME-BUREAU  WORK  AMONG  US  has 
changed  things,"  writes  a  farm  woman  wlio  for  years 
looked  forward  to  leaving  the  hard  life  of  the  coun- 
tryside, but  who  now  doubts  whether  all  the  allurements  of  the 
city  could  attract  her.  In  the  very  short  time  that  the  home 
bureaus]  have  been  organized  as  part  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Bureau  system  they  have  done  much  to  alleviate  the  hard  lot 
of  the  farmer's  wife  which  was  emphasized  so  strongly  a  few 
years  ago  in  the  report  of  the  Roosevelt  Country  Life  Com- 
mission. The  bureaus,  we  read  in  Extension  Service  News 
(Ithaca,  N.  Y.),  are  everywhere  ti-ying  to  build  up  rural  com- 
munity life.  They  are  doing  the  things  that  have  been  "crying 
to  be  done  for  many  a  year."  Not  only  are  they  helping  indi- 
vidual housekeepers,  but  "practically  every  home  bureau  or 
community  organization  is  following  a  program  that  touches 
the  larger  housekeeper  in  the  community."  This  is  work  which 
isolated  individual  rural  home-makers  have  not  been  able  to  do. 
"It  is  the  larger  housekeeping  at  the  school  where  the  children 
spend  most  of  their  waking  hours;  it  is  the  larger  housekeeping 
that  relates  to  the  recreation  offered  by  the  community  for  the 
spare  hours  of  all  the  people;  it  is  the  larger  housekeeping  in 
the  country  store  where  the  families'  needs  are  supplied,  it  is 
the  larger  housekeeping  of  the  church  and  other  spiritual  influ- 
ences   of   the  comnuinity." 

Home  bureaus  have  been  organized  in  half  the  counties  in 
New  York  State,  and,  while  their  work  has  also  been  devel- 
oped in  other  States,  the  brief  description  of  what  is  being 
done  in  New  York  Stale  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  what  this 
new  agency  for  the  improvement  of  rural  community  life  is 
accomplishing.  Extension  Service  News,  which  is  published  by 
the  Xew  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  tells  us: 

"The  home  bureaus  have  taken  the  initiative— and  have 
sometimes  done  the  cooking — in  getting  hot  school  lunches 
served  in  over  two  hundred  iniral  schools.  Better  grades  and 
better  health  for  the  children  have  resulted,  not  to  mention 
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the  training  in  cooperation  gained  by  the  home-bureau  com- 
mittees. 

"The3'  have  interested  school  boards  and  teachers  in  plans 
to  introduce  home-making  courses  in  public  schools.  They  have 
substituted  sanitary  towels  and  drinking-fountains  for  the  roller 
towel  and  various  modern  equivalents  for  the  old  oaken  bucket. 
They  have  pointed  out  to  mothers  the  way  to  health  for  poorly 
nourished  school  children  through  nutrition  classes  and  clinics. 
They  have  helped  get  new  things  for  their  schools,  including 
school  lunch  equipment,  flags,  pictures,  window-shades,  and.  in 
one  school,  a  piano. 

"School  grounds  have  not  escaped  the  attention  of  some 
home-bureau  groups.  Plants  and  play  eqtiipment  have  already 
made  a  few  rural  school  grounds  less  sorry  in  contrast  with 
neighboring  decorative  cemeteries;  or,  in  other  words,  some- 
thing has  been  done  for  the  quick  as  well  as  the  dead.  But 
even  the  cemeteries  have  been  given  organized  attention  by  one 
home-bureau  group.  They  thus  seem  destined  to  serve  all,  from 
cradle  to  grave!" 

The  religious  life  of  the  rural  community,  Avhich  has  been 
"sun'eyed"  so  often  of  late,  is  hy  no  means  neglected  by  the 
home  bureaus.     For  instance,  we  read  that 

"The  resurrection  of  a  rural  church  tliat  has  had  no  resident 
pastor  for  twenty-five  years  was  brought  about  by  the  efforts 
of  the  home  bureau  in  one  community. 

"In  two  counties,  the  home  bureaus  have  helped  develop 
community  Sunday-schools  where  denominational  Sunday- 
schools  had  disappeared  with  the  closing  of  rural  churches  for 
lack  of  members  and  funds.  These  Sunday-schools  seem  to 
indicate  a  latent  spiritual  unity  which  may  eventually  result 
in  the  return  of  the  rural  churcli  to  a  jjosition  of  leadershiji  in 
rural  life.  Thus  in  some  tillages,  Avherc  several  ehurch  i>roper- 
ties  are  now  closed,  the  community  groups  brought  together 
by  the  farm  and  home  bureaus  are  discussing  tlie  possibilities 
of  one  union  church  adequately  supi)orted,  and  the  probable 
sale  of  unused  churches  unless  one  of  the  three  or  si.x  churches 
that  struggle  for  existence  in  many  New  York  villages  should 
need  to  be  kept  for  use  as  a  commiuiity  recreation  center." 

In  some  counties  home  bureaus  are  joiuing  hands  with  mer- 
chants to  improve  the  country  stores,  and  they  are  willing  if 
necessary  to  undertake  the  organization  of  cooperative  retailing. 
Home  bureaus  have  arranged  for  placing  books  in  communities 
without  libraries.  They  "have  used  their  organization  to  an- 
swer urgent  calls  during  epidemics  and  fire  and  have  helped 
town  and  county  care  for  public  charges;  they  liaAe  started 
'clean-up'  days  in  A-illages,  had  imsightly  dumping-grounds 
removed,  conducted  milk  campaigns,  and  rented,  bought,  or 
built  thrift  houses,  thrift  kitchens,  comniunity  sewing-rooms, 
community  houses  as  centers  of  work  for  an  enriched  com- 
munity life."  They  have  arranged  recreation  features,  com- 
munity 'sings,'  plays,  and  pageants;  tliey  have  arranged  for 
rest-rooms  for  farm  women  in  country  towns,  and  in  cases  of 
fairs,  Chautauquas.  and  conventions  they  "have  provided  nm-- 
series  and  playgrounds  where  the  children  can  be  "checked' 
while  adults  attend  meetings  without  interruption."  In  short, 
concludes  the  writer,  thej'  have  done  the  things  about  which 
the  indiAndual  "home-maker  could  only  say,  'Oh,  dear  mel' 
That  so  new  an  organization  as  the  farm  and  home  bureaus 
should  have  found  so  many  things  to  do  for  nn-al  life  in  so  short 
a  time,  and  should  have  done  them,  Avould  seem  to  promise  the 
dawning  of  finer  things  for  life  in  the  open  countrj-." 


THE  "LIVING  BUDDHA"  RESTORED— It  may  mean  httle 
to  us  in  this  country,  but  to  the  millions  who  live  in  ^Mongolia  aiul 
Tibet  and  to  the  other  miUions  of  Buddhists  in  China.  India, 
and  Japan,  it  is  of  immense  importance  that  the  living  Buddha 
has  been  restored  to  power  at  Urga,  the  ^longolian  capital.  For, 
as  the  New  York  Herald  notes,  "the  living  Buddha  represents 
to  the  ^longols  the  highest  religious  and  political  authority,  being 
supposed  to  be  the  incarnation  of  the  foimder  of  the  faith  him- 
self. Whenever  one  Buddha  dies  a  successor  is  chosen  from  a 
selected  list  of  boys  born  the  same  day,  religious  ceremonial  tests 


indicating  the  individual  honored  by  Buddha  with  the  new 
incarnation."  As  The  Herald  })riefly  recounts  the  recent  ad- 
ventures of  this  ruler: 

"The  present  living  Buddha  was  deposed  in  the  winter 
of  1918  by  the  Chinese  General  Hsu  Shu-cheng.  known  as  Little 
Hsu,  who  afterward  led  the  Anfu  movement  and  came  to  grief 
when  his  troops  were  defeated  near  Peking  last  year.  His 
purpose  was  doubtless  to  set  up  a  government  in  opposition  to 
that  of  the  republic,  but  he  was  pacified  by  an  appointment 
as   Resident   Commissioner  of   Inner  Mongolia. 

"Naturally  he  was  relieved  of  this  office  when  he  started  his 
rebellion.  Next  the  BolsheWkn  crossed  the  frontier  near  Kiakhta 
and  Urga  was  attacked  by  Burials  from  the  Lake  Baikal  region. 
Authoritj'  of  the  Peking  Government  was  restored  and  a  wire- 
less station  erected.  It  was  abandoned  after  a  few  weeks  on  the 
approach  of  Gen.  Ungern  Sternberg,  who  had  failed  in  an  ad- 
A'ance  on  Irkutsk.  He  occupied  LTrga  in  February  and  handed 
over  the  Go\ernment  to  the  ISIongolians. 

"That  the  living  Buddha  is  not  averse  to  this  commerce  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  man  in  Mongolia 
to  have  an  automobile:  this  was  in  1914.  Urga,  the  capital, 
was  one  of  the  most  isolated  towns  in  the  world  a  few  years  ago, 
but  now  it  has  electric-light  plants  and  a  Avireless  station." 


THE  DANGER  OF  RECKLESS  TEACHING 


S' 


1 4  .r-^  CHOOL — GO  SLOW,"  is  a  familiar  sign  to  motorists. 
It  is  a  .recognition  of  the  fact  that  in  such  a  locality 
most  of  the  caution  must  come  from  the  grown-ups 
inside  the  car  and  a  minimum  from  the  children  on  the  street. 
Similarly,  we  are  told,  every  man  who  has  the  moral  responsi- 
biUty  of  training  the  juvenile  mind  owes  it  to  his  surroundings 
to  go  slow  in  the  matter  of  teaching  and  setting  an  example. 
He  must  .'^o  comport  himself  tliat  the  child  may  not  get  hold 
of  any  false  philosophy;  he  must  teach  and  explain  fundamental 
religious  truths  so  that  the  child  may  have  constructive  moral 
principles  to  guide  him  tlu-ough  the  complexities  of  life.  It  is 
for  the  parent,  preacher,  and  teacher,  says  The  Continent  (Pres- 
byterian) to  supply  "all  tlu-  caution,  all  the  safeguards,  all  the 
protectioii."  If  they  leave  it  to  each  student  to  look  out  for 
himself,  they  are  like  the  drivers  who  dash  by  a  school  in  recess 
time,  remarking  that  the  public  highway  is  to  dri^e  on  and  that 
children  must  look  out  for  themselves.  Teachers  may  defend 
the  things  they  do  as  a  personal  right;  but  in  the  presence  of 
the  plastic  .*oul  and  mind  it  is  adAased  that  they  go  slow,  else 
the  youthful  and  untrained  mind  may  place  a  wrong  interpre- 
tation on  the  habits  of  teachers  and  be  molded  to  a  false  idea. 

"In  presence  of  some  problems  of  education  the  safeguards 
have  to  be  furnished  from  the  teacher's  desk,  not  from  the 
schoolroom  floor.  In  ethics  and  philosophy  and  economics, 
students  do  not  come  to  a  teacher  with  well-balanced  minds; 
he  must  furnish  the  balance  instead.  And  if  he  is  loose-minded, 
scatter-brained,  wild-eyed,  he  can  hardly  fail  to  leave  them  dis- 
organized in  their  own  tliinking  and  often  in  their  personal 
conduct.  If  he  dashes  aliout,  joyously  exulting  over  the  sound 
of  breaking  china  and  falling  idols,  and  expecting  young  minds 
to  make  their  own  reconstruction,  he  is  merely  playing  the  fool. 
In  the  moral  court  of  the  world  he  would  be  convicted  as  guilty 
of  the  ruin  that  follows. 

"The  application  of  the  warning  in  the  matter  of  teaching 
religious  truth  is  almost  too  obvious  for  comment.  There  seems 
to  be  a  peculiar  satisfaction  among  some  teachers  in  pulpits  and 
Sunday-schools  and  institutions  in  destroying  the  accepted  opin- 
ions of  then"  students,  with  the  specious  plea  that  destruction 
must  occur  before  constructive  ideas  <'an  get  room  to  grow. 
The  plea  is  plausible,  but  it  oA^erlooks  the  fact  th-it  the  soul 
must  dwell  somcAvhere  during  reconstruction  and  that  theses 
disinherited  souls  are  not  hardened  to  the  exposure  forced  on 
them.  No  man  has  any  right  to  try  to  rebuild  faith  unless  he 
knows  hoAv  to  maintain  the  A'alues  of  the  old  in  the  pi'oduction 
of  the  new.  Hardened  souls  may  endure  the  tearing  down  of 
their  assumed  shelter,  but  the  man  who  will  tear  down  an 
orphan  asylum  without  making  provision  for  the  protection  of 
childhood,  tho  too  foolish  to  be  called  a  murderer,  has  much 
to  answer  for." 
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Im  speedv  and  sure  with  my  setvice. 

The  moment  you're  ready,  it's  there — 
And  no  wony  or  need  to  be  nervous. 

■"Campbell's  all  "  is  my  score  against  care. 


TOMATO 


'^^^EPH  Campbell  COMPANY    ^  > 

Camden,  n.j.,u.s.a. 
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"Ready?"  "Serve!" 

In  just  a  little  more  time  than  it  takes  to  say  it, 
your  plate  of  Campbell's  Soup,  steaming  and 
deliciously  hot,  stands  ready  on  the  table.  No  fuss, 
no  bother.  You  have  all  the  enjoyment,  while  the 
work  is  done  for  you  beforehand  in  Campbell's 
famous  kitchens. 

Campbeirs  Tomato  Soup 

The  pure  essence  of  tomatoes  that  ripen  on  the 
vine  in  the  sunshine,  blended  vs^ith  granulated  sugar, 
creamery  butter,  and  other  enticing  ingredients,  is 
delightfully  appetizing.  Serve  it  as  a  Cream  of 
Tomato,  and  you  have  a  pleasing  variation  even 
more  nourishing  and  invigorating. 

A  new  Campbell's  Soup 

Campbell's   Bean   Soup,  an  old  favorite — a  delicious   soup   that  everybody  likes 
has   been  added   to   Campbell's   famous  21    "kinds.  "     Ask  your   grocer   for   it. 


21  kinds 


15c  a  can 
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CURRENT    '     POETRY 


Unsolicited  contributions  to  this  department  can  not  be  returned. 


WHAT  might  be  called  the  pathos  of 
forefathers  contents  itself  with  just 
one  of  these  words  as  a  title.  It  is  found 
in  the  "Oxford  Poetry,  1920  "  (Basil  Black- 
well),  and  voices  well  our  common  experi- 
ence, a  matter  of  pathos  for  those  who  re- 
pudiate the  idea  that  we  are  the  sum  of  all 
our  ancestors: 

FOREFATHERS 

By  Edmund  Blunden 
(Queen's) 

Here  they  went  with  smock  and  crook, 
Toiled  in  the  sun,  lolled  in  the  shade. 

Here  they  muddled  out  the  brook 
And  here  their  hatchet  cleared  the  glade: 

Harvest-supper  woke  their  wit. 

Huntsman's  moon  their  wooings  lit. 

From  tills  church  they  led  their  brides; 

From  tliis  church  themselves  were  led 
Shoulder-high;   on  these  waysides 

Sat  to  take  their  beer  and  bread: 
Names  are  gone — -what  men  they  were 
These  their  cottages  declare. 

Names  are  vanished,  save  the  few 
In  the  old  brown  Bible  scrawled. 

These  were  men  of  pith  and  thew. 
Whom  the  city  never  called ; 

Scarce  could  read  or  hold  a  quill: 

Built  the  barn,  the  forge,  the  mill. 

On  the  green  they  watched  their  sons 

Playing  till  too  dark  to  see. 
As  their  fathers  watched  them  once. 

As  my  father  once  watched  me; 
While  the  bat  and  beetle  flew 
On  the  warm  air  webbed  with  dew. 

Unrecorded,  iinrenowned. 

Men  from  whom  my  ways  begin. 

Here  I  know  you  by  your  ground. 
But  I  know  you  not  witliin — 

All  is  mist,  and  there  survives 

Not  one  moment  of  your  lives. 

Like  the  bee  that  now  is  blown 

Honey-heavy  on  my  hand 
From  the  toppling  tansy-throne 

In  the  green  tempestuous  land — 
I'm  a-Maying  now,  nor  know 
Who  made  honey  long  ago. 


The  same  volume  contains  a  poem  that 
voices  a  frequent  experience  of  disillusion 
— so  frequent  as  to  be  worth  while  asking 
where  the  fault  lies— 

THE  LAMENT  OF  THE  DEMOBILIZED 

By  Vera  M.  Brittain 
(Somerville) 

"Four  years,"  some  say  consolingly.       "Oh,  well. 
What's  that?     You're  young.     And  then  it  must 

have  been 
A  very  fine  experience  for  you!" 
And  they  forget 

How  others  stayed  behind,  and  just  got  on — 
Got  on  the  better  since  we  were  away. 
And  we  came  home  and  found 
They  had  achieved,  and  men  revered  their  names. 
But  never  mentioned  ours; 
And  no  one  talked  heroics  now,  and  we 
Must  just  go  back,  and  start  again  once  more. 
"You  threw  four  years  into  the  melting-pot — 
Did  you  indeed!"  these  others  cry.      "Oh,  well, 
The  more  fool  you!  " 
And  we're  beginning  to  agree  with  them. 


As  the  author  of  "The  Way  of  All  Flesh " 
once  cried,  "O  God,  O  Montreal,"  so  now 
is  one  moved  to  mutter,  "O  God,  O  ye 
English,  what  you  see  in  us."  A  poet  sees 
beauty  in  the  commonplace,  .and  no  doubt 
there  was  plenty  of  the  latter  in  Nineveh, 
Babylon,  and  Tyre,  but  Siegfried  Sassoon, 
who  gave  us  such  moving  verse  about  the 
war,  now  shows  he  can  see  the  common- 
place just  as  well  as  £,nybody  else,  as  he 
reports  in  verse  to  his  kin  at  heme  (see 
The  London  Mercury)  about  his  recent  long 
visit  among  us: 

STORM  ON  FIFTH  AVENUE 

By  Siegfried  Sassoon 

A  sallow  waiter  brings  me  six  huge  oysters.  .  . 

Gloom  shutters  up  the  sunset  with  a  plague 

Of  unpropitious  twilight  jagged  asunder 

By  flashlight  demonstrations.     Gee,  what  a  peach 

Of  a  climale!     (Pardon  slang:   these  sultry  storms 

Afflict  me  with  neurosis:    rumbling  thunder 

Shakes  my  belief  in  academic  forms.) 

An  oyster-colored  atmospheric  rumpus 
Beats  up  to  blot  the  sunken  daylight's  gildings. 
Against  the  looming  cloud-bank,  ivory  pale. 
Stand  twenty-storied  blocks  of  ofiice  buildings 
Snatched  upward  on  a  gust,  lost  news-sheets  sail 
Waif-like  in  lone  arena  of  mid-air; 
Flapping  like  melancholy  kites,  they  scare 
My  gaze,  a  note  of  wildness  in  the  scene. 

Out  on  the  pattering  sidewalk  people  hurry 
For  shelter,  while  the  tempest  swoops  to  scurry 
Across  to  Brooklyn.      Bellying  figures  clutch 
At   wide-brimmed    hats   and   bend   to   meet   the 

weather 
Alarmed  for  fresh-worn  silks  and  flurried  feather. 

Then  hissing  deluge  splashes  down  to  beat 
The  darkly  glistening  flatness  of  the  street. 
Only  the  cars  nose  on  through  rain-lashed  twilight: 
Only  the  Sherman  Statue,  angel-guided. 
Maintains  its  mock-heroic  martial  gesture. 


A  sallow  waiter  brings  me  beans  and  pork. 
Outside  there's  fury  in  the  firmament. 
Ice-cream,  of  course,  will  follow;    and  I'm  con- 
tent. .  .   . 
O  Babylon!     O  Carthacje!     O  New  York! 

MIDNIGHT  ON  BROADWAY 

By  Siegfried  Sassoon 

Under  the  cold  brown  canopy  of  heaven 
Huge  winking  signs,  unflickering  gold  fagades. 
Relentlessly  proclaim  the  cheap-jack  fame 
Of  Alovie  Stars,  and  Chewing  Gum,  and  Tires. 

The  heaped  snow  has  an  artificial  look 

As  if  impersonating  sifted  sugar. 

Along  the  melting  sidewalks,  blurred  and  trodden. 

It  clogs  the  feet  of  jostling  crowds  that  shuffle 

Through  Broadway  slush  with  faces  greenish-pale. 

Each  face  in  spot-light  of  magnesium  noon. 

The  doors  of  Drama  swallow  and  disgorge  them: 
In  soda-bars  they  sup;    to-night's  the  night! 
And  Time,  dissolved  from  frozen  floating  imnps 
To  multicolored  spoonfuls  of  ice-cream. 
Fades  on  the  incandescence  of  their  breath. 
Whose  jazz  of  glory  is  a  dance  of  death. 

But  Wrigley's  Gum,  flanked  by  cascading  peacocks, 
INIints  the  one  dream,  "to  chew  or  not  to  chew." 
If  that's  the  question,  you  can  solve  it  quick : 
Ten  cents  and  your  saliva  do  the  trick ! 

A  Hundred-dollar   prize  was  awarded 
I   the  author  of  the  following  for  the  best  re- 


view of  Wells's  history.  Some  may  see  a 
subtle  satire  on  the  Britisher's  pretentious 
work,  which  he  has  modestly  offered  as  a 
foundation  for  a  new  Bible.  Thi-ee  stanzas 
out  of  seven  deal,  in  the  same  proportion 
employed  by  the  historian,  with  the  easy 
story  of  prehistoric  ages.  The  real  job  of 
the  historian  in  dealing  with  the  recorded 
life  of  man  takes  but  three  more.  Then 
the  fireworks.  Truly  Wellsian.  The  pub- 
lishers of  the  book  give  this  out: 

A  RHYMED   REVIEW  OF 
"THE  OUTLINE  OF  HISTORY" 


By  H.  G.  Wells 

Written  by  John  Strong  Newberry. 
$100  Prize 


Winning   iht 


Deep  in  the  blank  abyss  of  time, 

When  Earth  was  only  cooling  lava. 
Life  raised  from  intertidal  slime 

Frail  beings,  glutinous  as  guava, 
Wliich,  forming  skeletons  and  gizzards 

By  complication  of  their  cells. 
Brought  on  the  age  of  Giant  Lizards 

Whose  sage  historian  is  WeUs. 

He  reads  the  Record  of  the  Rocks. 

We  see  the  clan  of  Brontosauri 
Succumb  to  strange  climatic  shocks 

While  mammals  gain  theii  vanished  glory 
Till,  ferreting  this  fossil  lore. 

Where  trees  and  caves  afford  defenses 
We  meet  our  first  progenitor. 

Sub-man  Homo  Heidelbergensis. 

Then  come  Cro-Magnards,  chipping  bone. 

Treating  their  sub-man  cousins  rudely. 
They  painted  quaint  designs  on  stone 
And  fasliioned  weapons  far  from  crudely. 
They_  caught  the  trick  of  iron  smelting. 
Sowed  corn,  and,  when  their  crops  increased 
Built  huts  to  'scape  the  tempest's  pelting. 
And  pledged  their  faith  to  kings  or  priests 

Migrations  breed  divergent  races, 

IMongol  and  Mediterranean, 
Nordic  and  Alpine,   Alien  faces 

Rouse  tribal  enmities  in  man. 
Great  dynasties  arise.      Sumeria, 

Egypt,  Chaldea  banish  peace, 
Persians  and  Medes  assail  Assyria, 

And  Xerxes  leads  his  hosts  to  Greece. 

The  over-rated  Alexander 

Triumphs  and  tastes  a  drunkard's  doom. 
Rome  looms.     Her  empire  waxes  grander, 

Then  sinks  in  medieval  gloom. 
Charlemagne,  Islam,  Genghis  Khan, 

Before  our  wondering  eyes  are  shown. 
Till  dwarfish-souled  Napoleon 

LTshers  this  latest  age,  our  own. 

Nor  is  it  thrones  and  empires  merely 

That  on  this  crowded  canvas  shine, 
Prophets  and  saints  are  drawn  as  clearly. 

And  codes  that  men  have  deemed  divine. 
Creeds  of  Confucius  and  Gautama, 

Jesus,  Mohammed,  Lao  Tsc, 
Owen  and  Marx,  and  all  the  drama 

Of  travaiUng  humanity. 

Transcendent  book!     It  dares  to  state. 

When  all  the  world  is  darkly  groping 
Through  baneful  fumes  of  greed  and  hate. 

That  there  is  still  a  chance  for  hoping. 
If  life's  a  race  where  education 

Strives  with  disaster,  as  he  tells, 
MilUons  will  here  acliieve  salvation 

And  say  with  me,  "Thank  God  for  Wells  1' 


i 
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Armours  Oats 

Cook  Perfectly  in 

10  to  15  minutes 


ALL  the  fine,  body-build- 
L  ing  nutriment  with 
which  Nature  has  endowed 
oats  in  general  is  carefully 
preserved  in  Armour's  Oats. 
But  mark  this  great  differ- 
ence— the  time  required  for 
thorough  cooking  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  And  such 
flavor ! 

No  wonder,  then,  that 
Armour's  Oats  have  such  a 
nation-wide  following.  Have 
you  tried  them  ? 


Manufactured  by 

ARMOUR  GRAIN  COMPANY 

Chicago 

Manufacturers  of  Armour's  Guaran- 
\  teed  Cereals — Oats,  Corn  Flakes, 

Pancake   Flour,   Macaroni, 
Spaghetti,  Noodles 


I 


PERSONAL  •   GLIMPSES 


I 


NEW     YORK'S     "DRY    WAVE"    FURNISHES    A    SPECTACULAR     KAIU. 

Drays  back  up  to  tlie  sidewalk,  bai  rols  odorous  of  rank  illegality   are  rolled  out  of  cellars  and  sent  away    for  safe-keeping,  while  the  crowd 

looks  on   with   mixed   iiidi'-inatioii,   ap.)roval,   and   plain  amusement. 


RECORD  "DRY"  WEATHER  IN  NEW  YORK 


MAINE  I^IAY  BE  THE  POLITICAL  BAROMETER 
of  the  eountrj-,  but  common  consent  and  W.  J.  Bryan's 
recent  statement  seem  to  establish  New  York  City  a« 
the  national  hygrometer.  "If  prohibition  can  be  enforced  in 
New  York,"  declares  Mr.  Bryan,  in  agreement  with,  numerous 
editors,  both  of  and  against  his  antispirituous  faith,  "it  can 
lt)e  enforced  in  the  country  at  large."  General  interest  is  aroused 
in  the  idea  because  NeAV  York  is  admittedly  experiencing  its 
greatest  drought  since  the  good  old  days  of  its  Indian  inhabi- 
tants, before  civihzation  introduced  fire-water  and  home-brew. 
A  new  and  stringent  act  of  the 
legislature,  a  new  chief  prohi- 
bition agent  from  Kentucky, 
a  new  acti\nty  by  the  city's 
police,  have  combined  to  give 
New  York,  in  the  words  of 
the  press  dispatches,  a  succes- 
sion of  "the  dryest  days  it  has 
ever  known."  It  is  "almost 
impossible  to  obtain  a  drink 
anvAvhere  in  the  city,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Manhattan,  here- 
tofore the  wettest  of  the 
boroughs,"  observes  a  news- 
paper reporter  of  an  investi- 
gating turn  of  mind.  "A 
bottle  of  whisky  on  the  hip  is 
just  as  unlawful  as  a  pistol  or 
other  dangerous  weapon,"  a 
deputy  police  commissioner 
A\arns  the  populace  in  a  spe- 
cial statement, and  Police  Com- 
missioner Enright  has  made 
the  revolutionary  declaration 
that "  Pull,  friendship,  and  tra- 
dition will  be  ignored  and  will 
have  no  weight."  For  the 
first  time  people  are  being 
arrested  in  restaurants,  charged 
with    having    liquor    in    their 


POLICEMEN      'MOPPING    UP   " 

Li(|Uor  \alued  at  .$150,000  was  seized  in  this  particular  raid,  but 

the  owner  produced  a  wholesaler's    permit,  and    the  case  against 

him   was  disniis.sed.      The  stuff  in   the   barrels,    after  a  trip  about 

town,  came  back   to  the  cellar  from  which  it  .started. 


possession.  Eleven  men  and  one  woman  were  held  in  $500 
bail,  charged  with  "carrying  their  own"  at  a  Coney  Island 
dance  hall.  Plain-clothes  men  have  tasted  drinks  on  restaurant 
tables,  to  the  great  indignation  of  patrons,  even  when  the  sus- 
pected stuff  was  returned  as  "passed."  Policemen  have  been 
instructed  to  ferret  out  "walking  bars,"  especially  men  wearing 
overcoats  on  warm  days,  by  jostling  them  to  see  if  they  clink 
or  gurgle. 

Arrests  in  the  city  long  since  passed  the  10,000  mark,  and  a 
Times  re))orter  figures  that  at  the  present  rate  of  about  60  arrests 

per  day,  citizens  vnW  have  to 
be  imprest  for  jury  duty  at 
the  rate  of  18,000  per  day, 
since  it  is  computed  that  there 
are  only  12  unbiased  men  fit 
for  jury  duty  in  every  200  im- 
paneled. Another  statistician 
figures  that  it  will  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $27,000,000  a 
year  to  keep  New  York  even 
comparatively  weU  mopped  up. 
While  the  Rochester  Herald 
and  the  Savannah  News,  both 
looking  on  from  a  distance, 
agree  that  "evidently  the  pro- 
hibition law  can  be  enforced 
if  an  efi'ort  is  made  to  enforce 
it,"  many  New  York  authori- 
ties are  frankly  skeptical  as 
to  the  depth,  length,  and  sin- 
cerity of  the  improvement. 
The  astonishing  activity  of  the 
New  York  police,  "who  have 
been  conspicuously  indifferent 
to  prohibition  enforcement," 
is  said  to  be  "causing  much 
speculation  regarding  possible 
political  motives."  The  Pitts- 
burgh Dispatch  remarks: 

A  Tammany   force    making 


The  Lilomry  Dliiost  for  Mav  7.    /'>!'/ 


.>.> 


Gounod,  compxjser  of  Faust,  at  work  in  his  study 


STEIN  WAY 

THE   JNSTFLUMENT  OF  THE   IMMORTALS 


"ADELINA  PATTI  joins  me  in  a 
T\.  mutual  ecstasy  and  admiration  for 
your  piano/'  wrote  Charles  Gounod  to 
William  Steinway  in  1888.  Here  at 
Steinway  Hall  there  is  a  cherished  collec' 
tion  of  inspiring  tributes  from  the  greatest 
artists  in  every  field  of  music.  The  Stein- 
way is  the  piano  of  Kreisler  as  well  as  of 
Paderewski.    Sir  Edward  Elgar  esteems  it 


as  highly  as  did  Franz  Liszt.  And  when 
Leopold  Stokowski  writes,  "the  Steinway 
stands  unequalled,"  he  epitomizes  the 
opinion  of  Richard  Wagner  no  less  than 
his  own.  Truly  the  Steinway  is  the  chosen 
instrument  of  the  creators  and  the  inter- 
preters  of  great  music.  Is  there  any 
wonder,  then,  that  it  is  also  the  chosen 
instrument  of  the  lovers  of  great  music? 


STEINWAY  &  SONS,  Steinway  Hall,  1 07- 1 09  East  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York  City 
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a  Republican  law  odious  by  extreme  enforcement  suggests  a 
method  in  the  matter.  With  a  mayoralty  campaign  coniing 
on  and  Mayor  Hylan  Tammany's  choice  for  renominatiou  against 
any  Republican  nominee,  politics  may  account  for  many  things 
otherwise  mysterious.  And  since  offenders  of  the  drj'  law  are 
entitled  to  jury  trials  in  which  the  juries  almost  invariably  re- 
turn a  verdict  of  acquittal,  the  dryness  continues  to  be  dubious. 

The  seizure  of  Jewish  sacramental  wine,  both  in  New  York 
City  and  in  Rochester,  to  the  great  indignation  of  the  Jewish 
population,  is  said  to  have 


been  made  partly  with 
the  idea  of  making  pro- 
hibition unpopular.  This 
general  ^"iew  of  the  situa- 
tion, tho  it  receives  the 
support  of  some  prohibi- 
tionists, is  not  credited 
by  the  Anti  -  Saloon 
League  of  New  York,  the 
organization  headed  by 
Mr.  Anderson.  A  recent 
bulletin  sent  out  by  the 
League's  Publicity  De- 
partment refers  to  the 
"house  -  afire"  method 
that  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department  is 
using  in  its  attack  on  the 
saloons.     We  read: 

"There's  a  reason,"  according  to  the  writer,  Henry  Irving 
Dodge,  grandnephew  of  Washington  Irving,  author  of  "Skin- 
ner's Big  Idea,"  and  of  that  famous  piece  of  patriotic  propa- 
ganda written  during  the  world-war,  "The  Yellow  Dog." 

Mr.  Dodge  is  "for"  prohibition  and  "for"  law  enforcement, 
and  he  recently  wrote  a  scathing  arraignment  of  the  personal- 
liberty  wallers,  entitled  "The  Cry  of  Personal  Liberty,"  which 
is  considered  a  best-seller  not  only  by  prohibitionists  but  by  all 
those  who  believe  in  law  and  order. 

"Yes,  there's  a  reason  why  the  police  take  a  special  and 
particular  joy  in  enforcing  this  law,"  he  said  yesterday.  "I  got 
it  from  a  thin-visaged,  gray-eyed,  raw-boned  Irish  cop  who 
was  directing  traffic  at  a  certain  crossing  on  the  upper  East 
Side.  Opposite  him  was  a  saloon  with  a  sign  in  the  window, 
'On  May  1  this  place  wiU  open  as  a  restaurant.'  I  wanted  to 
find  out  at  first  hand  how  such  a  man  would  feel  about  prohibi- 
tion, so  I  crossed  over  to  him  and  said,  pointing  to  the  saloon: 

"'It's  a  pity  to  drive  these  fellows  out  of  business,  isn't  it?' 

"He  towered  above  me,  and  I  felt  the  withering  scorn  and 
contempt  in  his  glance  as  he  looked  down  at  me. 

"'Sir,'  he  said,  'I've  been  on  duty  in  this  neighborhood  for 
a  good  many  years,  and  if  you  only  knew  the  number  of  times 
I've  been  called  into  these  houses  to  prevent  murder  by  drink- 
crazed  men  who  were  beating  their  wives,  smashing  the  furni- 
ture and  throwing  it  out  of  the  windows,  and  driving  half-naked 
children  into  the  snow  because  of  the  liquor  they  got  in  these 
saloons,  you'd  thank  God  they  are  putting  them  out  of  business. 
I  say— "Thank  God  for  prohibition.'" 

"After  giving  the  signal  for  the  resumption  of  traffic,  he 
turned  to  me  again  and  said  fiercely:  'The  Government's  been 
pretty  free  giving  personal  liberty  to  the  "old  man,"  but  why 
the  hell  doesn't  it  protect  the  personal  liberty  of  the  children— 
that's  what  I  want  to  know.' 

"I  never  thought  of  it  just  that  way  before,"  said  Mr.  Dodge. 
"But  now  that  I  do  think  of  it,  I  realize  there's  a  reason  why 
the  police  of  New  York  City  are  glad  to  enforce  this  law." 

Ernest  S.  Langley,  New  York's  chief  prohibition  supervising 
agent,  the  fifth  in  succession  since  prohibition  came  along,  is 
not  unduly  optimistic  on  the  subject  of  a  dry  New  York.  He  is 
quoted  to  this  effect  by  Edwin  C.  Hill,  in  the  New  York  Herald: 

"I  want  to  see  if  a  man  can  make  good  on  this  proposition. 
I  know  what  I'm  up  against  and  with  what  insufficient  tools, 
but  that  sort  of  spurs  a  man  to  do  his  keenest.  I'm  no  stranger 
to  New  York,  you  know,  as  six  years  of  my  thirteen  in  the 
United  States  Revenue  Service  have  been  spent  here  in  this 
city,  and  I  know  the  lie  of  the  land  very  accurately.  Sizing 
up  the  whole  enforcement  situation,  there  are  a  few  factors  that 
stand  out,  in  my  estimation. 

"In  the  first  place,  take  the  matter  of  public  opinion.  It  is 
pretty  obvious  that  public  opinion  in  this  city  is  indifferent  to 


MOPPING    UP    THE    WET    SPOTS. 


enforcement  if  not  actually  hostile.  Apparently  a  large  part  of 
the  population  chuckle  with  pleasure  when  they  see  prohibition 
made  farcical.  Another  large  part  deliberately  violate  the  law, 
altho  they  are  men  and  women  of  character  and  would  not 
dream  of  breaking  other  laws  knowingly.  Whatever  public  sen- 
timent may  be  elsewhere  in  the  country,  it  is  unfriendly  to  pro- 
hibition in  this  and  several  other  big  cities. 

"Look  at  the  manifestations  of  cynical  disobedience  to  the 
Constitution  and  the  law  of  Congress.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  at  many  public  banquets  this  year  dinners  attended  by 

men  of  large  prominence, 
wealth,  and  respecta- 
bility, bankers,  college 
men,  professional  men, 
there  was  more  booze 
consumed  than  at  din- 
ners in  the  wet  era.  These 
gentlemen,  all  pillars  of 
respectability,  brought 
their  own  liquor  'on  the 
hip,'  as  the  phrase  has 
it,  carrying  their  stimu- 
lant in  pocket  flasks  and 
drinking  more  straight 
whisky,  therefore,  than 
they  ever  consumed  in 
the  old  days.  I  have  been 
told  by  credible  persons 
that  there  has  been  much 
actual  public  drunkenne^is 
at  these  dinners.  All  these 
men  who  violate  the  law 
that   way   know   per- 


— Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
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fectly  well  what  they  are 
doing.  They  go  to  lengths 
in  a  spirit  of  bravado,  I  think,  but  it  all  traces  back  to  their 
distaste  for  the  prohibition  law. 

"Take  the  household  situation — the  private  still.  How  many 
men  do  you  know  that  are  making  their  own  booze,  either  dis- 
tilling hard  liquor  or  brewing  beer?"  Langley  asked. 

"A  number,"  the  interviewer  said.  "  One  of  them,  by  the  way, 
is  a  very  prominent  banker.  Another  is  a  well-known  lawyer. 
I  wouldn't  be  surprized  to  hear  of  a  preacher." 

"Nor  would  I,"  said  Langley.  "I  haven't  a  doubt  that 
thousands  of  stills  are  running  in  this  city,  many  thousands  in 
the  private  homes.  These  contrivances  are  being  manufactured 
enormously,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  have  a  wide  sale. 
One  can  buy  a  very  classy  still  for  about  forty  dollars,  copper 
and  everything.  It  might  amaze  the  community  if  we  could 
get  a  look  at  all  the  good  people  who  are  moonshining  thus  in 
utter  contempt  of  the  law  of  their  country." 

As  to  the  enforcement  situation  in  the  city's  saloons,  Mr. 
Langley  is  quoted  to  this  not  very  "dry"  effect: 

' '  There  are  lots  of  saloon-keepers  in  New  York  that  are  seUing 
booze  more  or  less  openly.  Some  of  them  have  been  arrested — 
many,  in  fact.  Some  of  them  have  been  acquitted  or  have  been 
the  beneficiaries  of  a  disagreement.  Public  opinion  operating 
again,  you  see.  Almost  all  are  slippery  customers  and  have 
invented  a  variety  of  brand-new  tricks  to  protect  them  from 
raiders.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  virtually  impossible  for  a 
stranger  to  get  a  drink.  I'U  bank  on  that.  I  mean  that  you 
couldn't  walk  unaccompanied  into  a  saloon  you  had  never  been 
in  before  and  where,  of  course,  your  face  was  not  known,  and 
get  a  drink.  Saloon-keepers  sell  nowadays  only  to  people  they 
know  and  can  rely  on  not  to  give  evidence  against  them.  There 
seems  to  be  a  very  numerous  class  of  such  persons.  Then,  too, 
they  keep  little  liquor  in  the  place,  sometimes  renewing  the 
supply  half  a  dozen  times  in  the  course  of  the  day  from  a  hiding- 
place  in  the  neighborhood.  It  is  served  from  pitchers  often,  so 
that  the  damaging  fluid  can  be  tipped  into  a  sink  or  into  a 
knot-hole  before  an  invading  officer  can  seize  it. 

"In  some  places  the  proprietors  will  sell  booze  only  in  small 
flasks,  which  the  patron  must  buy  entire  and  from  which  he 
must  serve  himself.  Other  places  keep  the  chain  on  the  door 
to  give  time  for  getting  rid  of  evidence  in  case  of  a  raid.  The 
stratagems  are  endless.  I  don't  say  it  is  hard  to  get  a  drink  in 
New  York  if  one  is  known.     Otherwise  it  is  a  tough  proposition." 

To  the  question,  "What's  going  to  be  the  final  result — 
will  prohibition  really  prohibit?"     Mr.  Langley  replied: 

"For  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  United  States,  yes.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  country  is  pretty  dry  right  now. 
Liquor  is  so  expensive  and  so  bad  in  most  places  where  it  is 
accessible  at  all  that  few  buy  except  men  confirmed  in  their 
addiction.  The  only  true  wet  spots  are  the  big  cities  and  along 
the  border." 
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Soles  and  Service  Building 

Packard  Motor  Car  Co. 
OF  New  York 

Albbrt  Kahn,  Architect 

White  glazed  Terra  Cotta 
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HOW  TO  RECOGNIZE 

ARCHITECTURAL 

DETAILS 

TERRA  COTTA  SERIES  No.  8 
%eed  motif 


Portion  of  frieze,  Packard  Building, 
Philadelphia 

The  motif  of  long,  reed-like 
fillets,  bound  at  intervals  with  lash- 
ings of  ribbon,  originated  in  antiq- 
uity, with  bound  Egyptian  lotus 
stalks,  and  was  developed  in  the  form 
shown  here  in  the  period  of  Louis 
XVI,  when  it  became  a  favorite 
motif  in  ,both  architecture  and 
furniture. 

%psette 


An  Architectural  ANSWER  to  a  MODERN  PROBLEM 

OO  late  as  1902,  town  councils  were  limiting  the  speed  of  automobiles  to  "6  miles  an  hour 
^  and  4  miles  when  passing  horses."  Today  we  have  one  car  for  every  twenty  persons  in  the 
United  States;  and  not  a  city  or  town  but  boasts  its  "Automobile  Row." 

These  automobile  buildings,  combining  service  stations  with  beautiful  showrooms,  offered 
the  architect  a  new  problem — a  difficult  combination  of  utilitarian  and  aesthetic  requirements. 
For  facing  these  buildings  Terra  Cotta  has  proved  the  solution. 

Made  in  any  shape,  Terra  Cotta  can  be  used  for  both  the  plain  exterior  surfaces  and 
the  decorative  details  which  spell  the  difference  between  monotony  and  interest,  as  exemplified 
in  the  building  pictured  above.  Terra  Cotta  resists  fire,  weather  and  time.  An  occasional 
washing  with  soap  and  water  removes  all  accumulations  of  dirt,  oil  and  grease. 

Take  Packard  and  Terra  Cotta,  for  instance.  Mr.  F.  R.  Robinson,  Secretary  of  the 
Packard  Motor  Car  Company,  writes  from  Detroit: 

"There  is  a  certain  element  of  distinction  and.  beauty  inherent  in  Terra  Cotta 
which  harmonizes  most  happily  with  the  character  of  Packard  products.  As  you 
know,  many  of  the  more  important  Packard  retail  buildings  are  constructed  of 
Terra  Cotta  for  this  reason.  Notable  among  these  are  our  Sales  and  Service 
Buildings  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York." 

NATIONAL  TERRA  COTTA  SOCIETY,  a  bureau  of  service  and  information,  numbers 
among  its  publications  "Terra  Cotta  Defined",  which  tells  by  text  and  photographs  not 
only  what  Terra  Cotta  is  but  what  it  means  to  any  owner  or  tenant.  Another  brochure,  "The 
Garage,"  illustrates  automobile  sales  buildings,  service  stations  and  public  garages  the  country  over. 

But,  no  matter  in  what  class  of  buildings  you  are  interested,  write  us,  and  we  will  send  you 
a  brochure  or  other  information  illustrating  Terra  Cotta's  value  and  achievement  in  that  field. 
Address  National  Terra  Cotta  Society,  i  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TERRA  COTTA 


Portion  of  frieze,  Packard  Building, 
Philadelphia 

Originating  in  ancient  Egypt, 
and  carrying  through  the  architec- 
ture of  Assyria,  Greece  and  Rome 
to  the  architecture  of  today,  the 
rosette  has  always  been  a  much-used 
motif  for  unit  ornament.  It  is 
used  here,  in  repeat,  as  a  frieze  dec- 
oration, as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the 
ornamentation  of  the  vertical  and 
horizontal  members  of  the  exterior 
walls. 

(.4//  the  material  illuMtrated  U 
Terra  Cotta  ) 


To  become  familiar  with  Architecture, 
follow  this  Series  of  Details.  No.  9  wilt 
appear  in  The  Literary  Digest  of  June4. 
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MOVIE   MYTHS   AND   FACTS   AS   SEEN 
BY   AN  INSIDER 

THE  "VAST  QUANTITIES  OF  UTTER  NONSENSE 
regarding  picture-making"  that  are  regularly  poured 
into  the  newspapers  and  magazines  stirs  Benjamin  B. 
Hampton,  "one  of  the  pioneers  of  motion-picture  industry,"  to 
make  some  remarks  "based  on  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
facts."  His  facts,  in  some  eases,  might  be  considered  revolu- 
tionary. He  announces,  for  instance,  in  italics:  "The  movies 
need  the  nice  girl.  They  need  the  girl  that  comes  from  a  good 
family  with  education  and  tradition  back  of  her."  The  old 
adage  which  declares  that  "a  silk  purse  can  not  be  made  of 
leather,"  he  says,  might  be  paraphrased  into  a  modern  state- 
ment that  a  fine  screen  actress  can  not  be  fashioned  out  of 
coarse  material.  There  are  many  "nice  girls"  in  the  movies 
to-day,  he  declares,  "and  there  are  many  opportunities  for  more 
nice  girls  who  have  in  them  a  spark  of  talent  and  the  willingness 
to  work." 

Perhaps  the  visitors  who  write  the  ordinary  magazine  and 
newspaper  yarns  about  the  movies,  opines  Mr.  Hampton,  can't 
prevent  themselves  from  being  swept  off  their  feet  by  the 
unusual  spectacle  of  those  great  picture  "lots"  which  are  to 
be  found  nowhere  on  earth  except  in  Los  Angeles.  A  "lot," 
be  it  known,  is  a  tract  of  land  on  which  the  "studio"  buildings 
are  located.  The  lots  range  in  size  from  five  to  as  much  as 
fifty  acres.     The  writer  goes  on,  in  The  Pictorial  Review: 

Once  past  the  guards  at  the  gate  of  a  busy  studio,  the  visitor 
is  bewildered  by  the  panorama  spread  before  him.  It  is  as  if 
sections  of  a  world's  fair  had  been  mixed  with  a  performance  of 
grand  opera,  a  circus,  and  several  spectacular  theatrical  pro- 
ductions. Fairyland  and  wonderland  join  with  the  activities  of 
a  small  city  of  factories.  Carpenters,  painters,  plumbers,  furni- 
ture-makers, mechanics,  artists,  and  artizans  of  many  kinds 
mingle  with  men  in  evening  clothes,  pirates  from  the  Spanish 
Main,  cowboys,  New  York  gangsters,  soldiers  from  almost  any 
page  of  history,  preachers,  show-girls,  women  in  gay  evening 
frocks,  and  girls  in  Turkish  harem  costumes.  Every  variety 
of  human  being  walks  the  streets  of  the  studio  lots.  Everj'  age, 
from  the  incubator  baby  carefully  attended  by  trained  nurses 
to  the  little  chap  of  eight,  who  between  scenes  studies  his  school 
lessons  with  a  tutor;  from  young  girls  studying  toe-dancing  to 
old  men  who  earn  a  living  because  of  their  "character"  beards — 
every  age,  and  perhaps  every  nationality,  does  its  day's  work 
"on 'the  lot." 

It  almost  seems  as  if  it  must  be  unfashionable  to  speak  or 
write  soberly  of  the  movies,  or  to  tell  the  plain  truth  about 
studio  life,  observes  Mr.  Hampton: 

The  public  has  been  convinced  that  studio-land  is  filled  with 
arrogant,  unlettered,  autocratic  directors  who  wear  sporty  clothes 
and  bellow  loudly  through  megaphones;  with  ex-barbers  who 
have  become  stars  and  who  have  only  a  nodding  acquaintance 
with  good  manners,  good  English,  or  good  morals;  and  with 
young  women  who  spend  most  of  their  waking  hours  lolling 
in  boudoirs  waiting  to  vamp  strange  men. 

All  of  which  is  far  from  the  truth — and  all  of  which  injures 
the  movies  in  various  ways,  among  others,  in  that  the  nice  girl, 
ambitious  to  become  a  screen  actress,  is  almost  invariably  dis- 
couraged by  her  family  and  her  friends. 

The  best  way  to  pick  a  thistle,  the  writer  goes  on,  is  to  grab 
it  quickly  a,nd  firmly.  By  way  of  trying  that  method  with  the 
thistle  label,  "bad  reputation  of  movie-players,"  he  goes  on: 

The  reputation  is  unjust,  unfair,  and  undeserved.  Most  of 
the  picture-players  are  decent,  well-behaved  men  and  women. 
A  few  are  tough-minded,  as  William  James  might  have  classi- 
fied them,  or  "hard-boiled,"  as  present  slang  would  express  it. 
This  minority  is  noisy  and  active.  In  New  Yoi'k  this  tough 
or  fast  crowd  would  be  swallowed  up  in  the  vastness  of  the  city. 
As  Los  Angeles  is  a  much  smaller  city  than  New  York,  the  plain, 
imvarnished  truth  is  that  noisiness  and  naughtiness  are  much 
more  conspicuous  in  the  Cahfornia  movie  capital  than  in 
Manhattan.  « 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  it  is  quite  easy  to  understand 
that  the  small  percentage  of  movie-players  who  give  loud  parties 
and  otherwise  misconduct  themselves  receive  much  more  public 
attention  than  the  overwhelming  majority  who  live  quiet  lives. 


and  interest  themselves  in  the  affairs  of  their  homes,  their 
children,  their  country  clubs,  and  their  churches. 

The  writers  on  motion-picture  subjects  keep  the  reading 
public  all  worked  up  mver  the  fancy  lingerie  and  decorative 
limousine  upholstery,  the  bucketfuls  of  jewels  and  menageries 
of  Persian  pussies  of  the  movie  stars- — but  somehow  or  other 
they  never  seem  to  MTite  about  the  church  attendance  of  these 
players  or  the  number  of  babies  reared  per  annum  in  the  Holly- 
wood studio  families.  Yet  there  are  churches  that  draw  very 
heavily  on  the  picture  colony.  Well-known  players  whom  you 
know  only  as  heavy-browed  villains  and  society  ladies  are  earnest 
churchgoers.     Not  just  a  handful  of  them,  but  many  of  them. 

Los  Angeles  charities  find  the  picture  people  prompt  to  give 
their  studios,  their  talent,  their  time,  and  their  money  to  every 
worthy  object.  The  greatest  stars  in  filmdom  join  with  the 
cowboy  "extras"  in  presenting  entertainments  that  turn  many 
thousands  of  dollars  into  the  bank-accounts  of  institutions  work- 
ing for  the  common  good.  I  know  of  no  kindlier,  more  decent, 
more  generous  class  of  people  on  earth  than  the  picture  group  of 
Los  Angeles;  and  I  lose  my  temper  and  boil  with  wi'ath  when 
I  think  that  a  few  rotten  apples  in  a  barrel  can  give  an  entire 
orchard  a  bad  name. 

Let  me  say  plainly  to  the  girl  who  wants  to  get  into  the  movies 
that  she  alone  can  determine  what  her  life  will  be  after  she 
reaches  Los  Angeles.  She  runs  no  more  risk  in  the  movies  than 
she  would  encounter  in  the  shoe  factories  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  the 
carpet  factories  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  or  a  wholesale  drug  estab- 
lishment in  Atlanta,  Ga.  After  she  is  in  the  movies,  if  she 
chooses  she  can  go  to  church  every  Sunday.  If  she  wants  to 
live  quietly,  she  can  do  so.  If  she  wants  to  be  fast  or  toiigh,  she 
will  find  sets  to  satisfy  this  longing,  but  if  she  chooses  to  play 
the  tough  game  in  her  personal  life  she  can  be  sure  that  she 
will  soon  portray  none  but  that  type  of  role  on  the  screen. 
Little  parties  at  the  beach,  late  hours,  and  undesirable  habits 
may  not  interfere  with  the  career  of  a  society  butterfly,  but 
thej'  are  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  girl  who  wants  to  make 
good  in  pictures.  The  camera  coldly  records  that  which  it  finds 
in  a  girl's  face,  and  no  make-up  and  no  tricks  of  Ughting  can 
deceive  the  lens  very  long. 

To  say  that  "beauty  fades  like  a  flower"  is  not  poetrj^  in 
movie  language.  It  is  hard,  practical  sense.  The  camera  de- 
mands the  beauty  of  freshness  and  sweetness.  The  movie  mag- 
nate paj's  high  prices  for  these  qualities,  and  once  the  fresh- 
ness has  faded  or  the  sweetness  has  started  to  sour — the  icy- 
hearted  movie  magnate  moves  the  girl  downward  into  lower- 
priced  roles. 

The  old  story  of  a  pitll  gaining  foothold  in  pictures  still  per- 
sists, we  are  told.  Girls  with  no  talent,  often  with  physical 
blemishes,  who  fail  to  make  engagements  in  Los  Angeles  spread 
the  report  that  their  failures  were  due  to  lack  of  influence. 
Mr.  Hampton  comments: 

Half  a  dozen  j-ears  ago  a  girl  might  have  gone  to  Los  Angeles 
and  easily  secured  a  job  on  a  lot — to  use  studio  idiom — at  twenty- 
five  dollars  a  week.  She  would  appear  in  mob  scenes  as  a  cow- 
girl, or  a  Venetian  lady-in-waiting,  or  whatever  might  be  the 
role  of  the  day  or  the  week.  If  her  work  happened  to  attract  the 
attention  of  a  director  she  might  be  given  a  small  acting  part, 
and  if  she  handled  this  role  effectivelj'  she  would  be  promoted. 
Many  of  the  famous  men  and  women  stars  of  to-day  M^on  their 
positions  by  making  good  in  small  parts  in  program  pictures. 
In  the  old  days  each  time  a  player  was  advanced  the  whisper 
of  "pull"  spread  through  the  dressing-rooms.  If  favoritism 
existed  then,  it  certainly  is  not  an  active  factor  to-day,  as  may 
be  proved  by  the  "stars"  that  have  disappeared.  The  chances 
are  that  faulty  judgment  rather  than  friendship  created  these 
short-lived  celebrities.  However,  whether  favoritism  or  errors 
in  judgment  were  responsible,  the  day  of  "pulls"  disappeared 
just  about  the  time  when  the  expensive  photoplays  of  the  present 
appeared. 

No  producer  to-day  dares  risk  $100,000  to  .$200,000  on  a  weak 
star  or  on  an  all-star  cast  in  which  an  inefficient  player  may 
injure  the  entire  picture.  Making  pictures  has  grown  to  be  a 
definite  business,  subject  to  the  same  rules  that  govern  all 
commercial  undertakings.  Favoritism  may  help  a  boy  or  a 
girl  to  get  a  chance  at  the  outset,  but  unless  he  or  she  makes 
good,  the  opportunity  comes  to  a  prompt  conclusion. 

The  new,  expensive,  all-star  picture  has  changed  the  method 
of  employing  players.  The  large  "stock  companies"  with  actors 
and  actresses  on  a  more  or  less  permanent  paj'-roU  have  disap- 
peared. One  studio,  at  which  several  hundred  men  and  women 
were  formerly  members  of  a  stock  company,  now  has  perhaps 
a  dozen  players  under  contract,  and  each  of  these  is  a  highly 
efficient  specialist.  The  casting  of  small  parts  and  extras  in  the 
large  studios  is  usually  in  charge  of  a  "casting  director,"  who 
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Crosilown  Corpora- 
tion,   Inc..    Detroit, 
Michigan. 


.'^Iratton  &"  Snyder, 
Detroit — Architects. 
The  Haw  Construc- 
tion Company,  De- 
troit— Contractor.'!. 


WINDOW  ALLS— An  Economy  for  All  Garages 


Better  light,  down  low — under  your  car,  if  desired 
—  quicker  escape  of  smoke  and  gas,  and  protection 
against  fire — all  these  make  Fenestra  WindoWalls 
appeal  to  any  garage  builder  anywhere.  And  the 
car  owner  profits,  too,  for  it  is  with  a  distinct  sense 
of  security  that  he  stores  his  car  in  a  Fenestra 
equipped  garage. 

But  it  is  equally  pleasing  to  know  that  these 
advantages  can  be  enjoyed  at  an  actual  saving,  and 
that  popular  types  and  sizes  can  be  purchased  from 
any  one  of  24  warehouses  and  delivered  at  once. 


Whether  you  are  planning  a  small  private  garage 
or  a  mammoth  service  station,  it  is  logical  that  we 
who  made  the  first  steel  sash  in  America,  and  who 
have  pioneered  in  the  improvement  and  installation  of 
WindoWalls,  can  suggest  practical  ways  of  bettering 
your  window  design.  And  it  costs  you  nothing  to 
enlist  the  prompt  service  of  our  trained  engineers 
in  63  cities. 

That  is  why  the  large  majority  of  architects,  engi- 
neers, and  contractors  call  in  the  "Fenestra  man"  even 
before  they  submit  an  estimate  of  cost  to  the  owner. 


DETROIT    STEEL    PRODUCTS     COMPANY 

2250  EAST  GRAND  BOULEVARD,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
CANADIAN  METAL  WINDOW  &  STEEL  PRODUCTS  LIMITED,  TORONTO,  CANADA 


Sidewall  Sash  Continuous  Sash  Counterbalanced  Sash  Underwriter's  Labeled  Sash  Mechanical  Operator 
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There  is  only  one  way  ti 

Victor  records  at  thei 

^play  them  onVictrola  im 


"HIS  MASTER'S  VOICE". 

REG   U  S.PAT  OFP. 

This  trademark  and  the  trademarked 
word"Victrola"identifyall  our  products. 
Look  under  the  lid!   Look  on  the  label! 

VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE  CO. 

Camden,  N.  J. 


Victor  records  and  Victrola  instruiT 
made  to  be  used  together.  They  are  sciei 
ted,  and  that  is  possible  only  because  boti 
of  the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Company. 

The  need  and  the  effect  of  this  exact  i 
clearly  recognized  by  the  great  artists  \ 
records  that  they  exert  their  utmost  skill 
do  with  the  Victor  organization  to  achieve 

It  is  only  when  you  play  Victor  ret 
instruments  that  you  get  the  benefit  of  t\\( 
of  these  master  artists  and  master  artisans, 
way  to  hear  the  greatest  singers  and  inst 
out  losing  something  of  the  art  for  which 
famous. 

There  are  Victrola  instruments 
styles  from  $25  to  $1500*    New  Vict 
strated  at  all  dealers  on  the  1  st  of  e; 


Victor  Talking  Mc^ 


Camden,  New  Jers 


®:&2g@:CS 
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s  are  specially 
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tionship  are  so 
make  Victor 
the  work  they 
J  perfect  result. 
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mbined  efforts 
hat  is  the  only 
lentalists  with- 
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;reat  variety  of 
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month. 
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Victrola  XVII,  $350 
Victrola  XVll,  electric,  $415 

Mahogany  or  oak 
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S  E  ATT  LE 

is  the  hGalthiest  citj 
in  the  .^I^^Yorld 


By  C.  T.  CONOVER 

THIS  IS  not  a  chance  happening  for  one  year,  but  an  un- 
broken record  over  a  long  period  of  years,  according  to 
the  MortaUty  Statistics  of  the  United  States  government. 
For  instance,  according  to  latest  available  figures  Seattle's  death 
rate  was  8.6  per  looo,  Spokane's  9.5,  Los  Angeles'  12.9,  Cincin- 
nati's 14.2,  St.  Paul's  14.3,  Philadelphia's  14.5,  Boston's  14.9,  San 
Francisco's  15. 1,  Baltimore's,  15.5,  Washington's  15.6,  New 
Orleans'  19.7,  and  Trenton's  20.1.  Your  expectancy  of  life  will 
be  materially  increased  by  living  in  Seattle. 

Seattle  is  in  a  class  by  itself  in  respect  to  the  low  rate  of 
infant  mortality,  55  per  looo.  In  other  words,  the  infant  born 
hi  Seattle  has  approximately  p5  chances  out  of  100  of  surviving 
and  several  times  more  chances  of  attaining  adult  life  than  the 
baby  born  in  the  East  or  the  Middle  West.  It  will  also  be  a  sturdier 
and  stronger  person.  Seattle  is  a  paradise  for  children — infantile 
complaints  are  practically  unknown. 

Seattle's  health  record  is  due  to  an  entire  absence  of  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold,  of  cyclones,  hurricanes,  earthquakes  and 
severe  electrical  storms — a  climate  soothing  to  nervous  troubles 
and  that  invites  one  out  of  doors  the  year  round,  an  abundance 
of  pure  water,  an  altogether  exceptional  milk  supply,  perfect 
drainage  and  a  scenic  environment  whose  beauty  and  sub- 
limity tend  to  lift  one  above  the  petty  trials  of  life. 

The  climate  gives  a  20  per  cent,  margin  in  manufacturing 
costs  due  to  increased  efficiency  of  labor,  a  fact  well  demon- 
strated in  competition. 

Seattle  is  the  center  of  the  richest  area  on  the  continent  in 
basic  resources — timber,  agriculture,  horticulture,  dairying, 
mining,  coal,  fisheries,  etc. — is  by  far  the  nearest  Pacific  Coast 
port  to  the  Orient  and  the  chief  railroad  center  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

Seattle's  harbor  is  classed  by  shipping  men  as  the  best  in  the 
world  and  her  docks  and  cargo  handling  equipment  are  superior 
to  anything  on  the  coast. 

Seattle  is  a  wonder  city — grown  from  4,000  to  350,000  during 
the  writer's  business  life.  The  big  opportiinities  are  still  ahead. 
Whether  you  simply  want  to  enjoy  life  and  live  long,  or  have 
an  industry  to  establish  or  a  branch  to  locate,  send  for  Seattle's 
inspiring  story,  "Seattle,  The  Seaport  of  Success." 


■'/  think  that  this 
Pitget  Sound  coun- 
try, perhaps  because 
of  its  climate  and 
its  ideals,  is  breeding 
a  stronger  and  heller 
fibered  civilization 
than  is  elsewhere 
apparent  in  this 
country." — [V.  C. 
Edens,  of  the  Cen- 
tral Trust  Co.,  Chi- 
cago. 


"It  is  the  charmed 
land  of  the  .American 
continent,  with  the 
most  restful  and 
soothing  climate  in 
the  world,,  the  land 
where  '  it  is  always 
afternoon'  and  the 
ideal  home  for  the 
blond  races  upon 
this  .American  con- 
tinent."— Dr.  Woods 
Hutchinson. 


The  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Club 

Publicity  Bureau,  901  Arctic  Bldg. 
Seattle,     W  a  s  h  i  n  gt  o  n 

Manufacture    in   Seattle  ~-  The    Seaport   of   Success 
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seleets  the  players  because  of  their  fitness 
for  the  roles  In  the  small  companies  the 
producer  or  t.hf>  director  does  his  own 
casting,  and  the  work  has  grown  so  im- 
personal that  several  producers  will  not 
employ  a  player  unless  they  have  actually 
seen  how  she  looks  in  a  motion-picture. 
PViendship  and  pull  are  not  worth  a  bean 
under  such  methods. 

"Pull"  is  not  necessary  to  make  good  in 
the  movies,  but  proper  physical  equipment, 
a  germ  of  talent  or  genius,  and  an  ever- 
lasting willingness  to  work  and  to  learn 
are  essential. 

Getting  down  to  the  actual  consideration 
of  engagements  and  salaries,  you  can 
accept  it  as  a  fact,  says  the  writer,  that  as  a 
general  rule,  "If  you  are  very  tall  or  very 
short,  or  very  heavy  or  very  lean,  your 
chances  for  success  in  pictures  are  very 
remote."     He  goes  on: 

And  now  let  us  talk  aLont  wages.  Most 
girls  have  a  hazy  idea  that  all  motion- 
picture  actresses  are  stars  and  rolling  in 
wealth.  They  read  stories  of  some  girl 
from  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  who  came  to  Los 
Angeles  and  earned  ten  dollars  a  day  as  an 
extra  because  she  had  some  nice  gowns. 

"Ten  dollars  a  day  equals  sixty  dollars 
a  week,  or  .13,000  a  year,"  clicks  the  adding- 
machine  in  the  dreamer's  mind.  "I  could 
live  nicely  on  that  until  I  become  a  star 
at  $.3,000" a  week." 

All  of  which  is  far  from  the  facts — the 
hard ,  board-and-room-shoes-and-stockings 
truth. 

Perhaps  a  fair-sized  section  of  misunder- 
standing is  due  to  the  careless  use  of  the 
word  "star." 

Girls  get  an  impression  that  nearly  all 
players  are  stars  and  that  all  stars  receive 
enormous  salaries.  This  form  of  thinking, 
or  lack  of  thinking,  creates  a  set  of  beliefs 
regarding  movie-land  similar  to  the  igno- 
rance of  European  immigrants  who  used 
to  flock  to  America  confident  that  gold 
nuggets  could  be  picked  up  in  the  streets 
of  New  York. 

The  real  stars  are  really  well  paid.  They 
work  under  yearly  contracts  and  receive 
salaries  ranging  from  several  hundred  to 
several  thousand  dollars  a  week  each  week 
in  the  year.  There  are  comparatively 
few  of  these  star  positions;  perhaps  two 
hundred  or  t  hree  hundred  names  would  com- 
plete the  list.  There  are  several  thousand 
— may  lie  six  or  eight  thousand — plaj^ers 
and  "extras"  working  in  pictures  more  or 
less  regularly.  These  people  work  as 
"free  lances";  that  is,  thej'  work  when 
they  can  secure  engagements.  The  best  of 
them  work  by  the  week,  and  the  minor  parts 
and  extras  are  paid  by  the  daj% 

Extras — the  men  and  women  who  fill  a 
drawing-room,  or  constitute  a  company  of 
soldiers,  or  fill  up  any  "mob  scene" — re- 
ceive from  .13  to  .110  a  day  while  they  work. 
Thus,  if  Mary  Jones  is  used  for  four  days  in  a 
scene  in  a  restaurant  and  supplies  her  own 
costume  she  probably  receives  .f7.50  a  day, 
or  a  total  of  .|30  for  the  engagement.  When 
that  job  is  ended  she  tramps  the  round  of 
the  casting  offices  or  agencies  looking  for 
more  work.  If  she  has  good  luck  she  may 
succeed  in  getting  two  hundred  days  of 
work  a  year;  with  fair  luck  she  may  get 
one  hundred  and  fifty  days ;  with  poor  luck, 
or  in  hard  times,  her  $7.50-a-day  paj^ments 
may  be  few  and  far  between. 

Not    all    extras    receive    S7.50    a    day. 
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Many  men  and  wonipn  aro  paid  $5  a  day, 
and  thp  preat  nioh  scenes  iisin^  luindrcds;  of 
people  are  composed  largely  of  extras  at 
."8i.i  a  day.  The  a\erage  player  doing  extra 
Avork  will  earn  i)erliaps  Sa  a  day.  or  possibly 
$8(K)  to  .«1,2(X)  a  year.  And  on  lop  of  that 
this  ela.<?s  of  player  often  has  to  pay  an  agent 
Ci  to  10  jM-r  cent,  coinniission. 

The  glamour  ol"  the  movies  fados  away 
rapidly  when  the  yoxuig  aspii-ant  in  Ath»>ns, 
(!a.,  or  Biddefoni,  Me.,  or  R^jme.'N.  V., 
learns  that  witli  lair  luck  she  may  rise  to  the 
dizzy  heights  of  $SIX)  to  .S1.2(.)0  a  year. 

IjOt  us  assum»>  <iiat  she  persists  in  her 
determination  to  get  into  the  movies,  and 
thaUshe  has  an  attractive  personality  and 
good  habits,  and  that  she  is  willing  to  work. 
What  then? 

Her  first  promotion  will  be  iipward 
through  the  list  of  "extra  girls"  to  that  of 
small  parts.  Her  salary  will  advance  from 
ST)  or  ST.oO  a  day  to  $10  or  .?lo  a  day.  She 
will  continue  to  be  paid  by  the  day  until 
she  has  made  a  little  reputation  for  her- 
self, and  then  she  will  be  able  to  secure 
engagements  by  the  week  and  will  be  paid 
$7r>  to  S12;'>  a  week.  Her  engagement  will 
be  during  the  life  of  the  part ;  that  is,  if  the 
character  portrayed  requires  two  or  four  or 
six  weeks  of  eamera  work  she  will  receive 
wages  during  that  period.  Then  she,  or 
her  agent  for  her,  must  hunt  out  auother 
engagement. 

In  various  cities,  we  are  tbid,  concerns 
are  urging  girls  to  have  "tests"  made.  A 
test  is  a  motion-picture,  just  long  enough 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  girl's  actual  appear- 
ance in  the  film: 

The  girl  poses  before  a  motion-picture 
camera  and  a  film  of  a  hundred  or  several 
hundred  feet  is  made.  The  matter  of 
tests  is  complicated  and  tests  themselves 
are  expensive.  To  be  properly  tested,  a 
girl  must  be  "made  up"  carefully,  that  is, 
she  must  apply  the  precise  grease-paint, 
powders,  etc.,  needed  to  permit  attractive 
photography.  The  natural  skin  of  a  white 
person  photographs  gray  or  black  unless 
cosmetics  are  applied.  Make-up  is  an  art 
by  itself,  and  it  is  such  a  difficult  art  that 
even  experienced  actresses  are  sometimes 
baffled  by  it.  Consequently  the  "testing" 
of  novices  is  a  matter  requiring  skill  or  the 
candidate's  test  may  not  be  fan-  to  her. 

Photographs  and  snap-shots  mailed  to  a 
producer  or  to  a  reliable  agent  will  accom- 
plish all  the  necessary  preliminaries.  If  the 
producer  feels  that  he  can  use  you,  he  will 
tell  you  how  to  proceed,  or  if  the  agent  finds 
tiiat  you  have  a  chance  in  l^os  Angeles, 
he  will  so  advi.se  you.  Then  will  be  time 
enough  to  consider  all  the  other  details. 

The  best  advice  is  to  stay  at  home  until 
you  are  sure  that  an  opportunity  is  open 
to  you.  Even  then,  when  you  go  to  Los 
Angeles  take  enough  money  to  make  sure 
you  can  live  decently  until  you  have  passed 
the  initial  period  of  your  experience. 

Also,  bring  mother  to  IjOS  Angeles  with 
you,  and  keep  her  with  you.  Alother's 
watchfulness  and  friendship  and  ad\'ice 
are  an  invaluable  asset  to  the  girl  in  the 
movies.  If  mother  is  not  available,  bring 
auntie,  or  a  trusted  middle-aged  woman 
whose  friendship  is  approved  by  your 
mother.  The  girl  who  lives  with  mother 
or  auntie,  and  keeps  on  good  terms  with  her, 
has  put  down  a  solid  foundation  for  suc- 
cess. This  is  neither  preaching  nor  senti- 
mentalism — it  is  hard,  soimd  sense. 

The  greatest  of  all  girl  artists  has  never 
been  far  from  her  mother's  side.  The 
flashy,  colorful  stories  of  motion-picture 
poodle  dogs,  silk  pajamas,  and  ropes  of 
pearls  deal  sparsely  with  movie  mothers, 


Heavy    machine    shop    for 

Midwest  Engine  Compjany, 

Indianapolis,  Indiaiia. 


Your  Plant  and 
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1     GREENE     1 

BtJILDING 

WITH 

FORESIGHT 


our  Experience 

ONE  of  the  most  valuable  contributions 
that  L'ockwood,  Greene  &  Co.  can  make 
to  your  building  project  is  experience. 

Experience  in  solving  problems  similar 
to  yours,  experience  in  widely  differing 
problems,  experience  gained  in  nearly 
ninety  years  of  industrial  pioneering  enable 
Lockwood-Greene  architects  and  engineers 
to  plan  your  plant  with  knowledge,  and  with 
foresight. 

Experience  enables  us  to  anticipate  the 
future  development  of  your  business  by  a 
study  of  its  present  financial,  commercial 
and  technical  aspects. 

Experience  thus  builds  your  plant.  And 
with  such  a  builder,  tomorrow's  needs  are 
provided  for  as  well  as  today's. 

That  intangible  experience  combined  with 
the  skill  of  our  architects  and  engineers  is  at 
your  disposal  to  make  of  your  plant  more 
than  just  a  building. 

One  of  our  representatives  will  gladly 
explain  how  Lockwood-Greene  experience 
can  be  applied  to  your  business. 


LOCKWOOD,  GREENE  &  CO. 

ENGINEER  S 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE,  60  Federal  Street,  BOSTON 


BOSTON 
DETROIT 


ATLANTA  CHICAGO 

CLEVELAND  CHARLOTTE 

SANTIAGO,  CHILE 

LOCKWOOD,  GREENE  &  CO.  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED,  MONTREAL 

COMPAGNIE  LOCKWOOD  GREENE,  PARIS.  FRANCE 


NEW  YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
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XJOLD 
.^  SEAL       - 

*ONGOLEl)M^ 

^  V/      GUARANTEE 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 


REMOVE  SEAL  WITH 
DAMP  CLOTH 


rro" 


Look  for  the  Gold  Seal! 

This  Gold  Seal  is  pasted  on  the  face 
of  every  Gold-Seal  Congoleum  Art- Rug 
and  on  every  two  yards  of  the  roll  goods. 
^^Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money 
hack"  can  mean  only  one  thing-^and 
your  dealer  will  tell  you  that  the  Con- 
goleum Company  is  back  of  this  pledge 
to  the  letter. 


OF  course  it  does!  The  rich, 
warm  colorings  and  refreshing 
patterns  of  Gold-Seal  Congoleum 
Art-Rugs  will  make  atiy  room  more 
pleasant. 

And  besides  being  charming  these 
rugs  are  sanitary,  waterproof,  dur- 
able, easy  to  clean  and  low  in  cost. 

Your  dealer  has  them  in  many 
dainty  patterns  and  in  these  popu- 
lar sizes: 


VA  X  3  feet  $  .80 
3  x3  feet  1.60 
3  X  4K  feet  2.40 
3      x6     feet    3.20 


6x9  feet  3  9.75 
7j^x  9  feet  11.85 
9  X  lOKfeet  16.60 
9      X  12      feet     19.00 


Prices  in  the  Far  JJ'est  and  South  average  is'^o  higher  than 

those  quoted;  in  Canada  prices  average  2S^'o  higher. 

All  prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

Write  for  our  free  booklet,  "Modern 
Rugs  for  Modern  Homes,"  showing 
the  many  patterns  in  full  color. 

Congoleum  Company 

INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia     New  York         Chicago  San  Francisco 

Boston  Cleveland  Minneapolis     Kansas  City 

Dalla.s        St.  Louis        Pittsburgh        .Atlanta        .Montreal 


Gold  Seal 

(Bngoleum 
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but  the  men  who  are  watching  young 
women  Avorking  tlieir  way  up  are  struck 
by  the  fact  that  a  hirge  proportion  of  the 
actresses  who  are  winning  success  to-day 
are  the  ones  who  hve  with  mother  and 
follow  mother's  ad\ioe. 

And  whatever  you  do,  do  not  go  to  Los 
Angeles  alone  and  with  slender  financial 
resources,  hoping  that  fortune  will  smile 
on  you.  ;Many  girls  make  this  error,  and 
oft^n  the  results  are  tragic.  The  best 
advice  is  not  to  go  to  Los  Angeles  until 
you  have  definite  encouragement  from  a 
reliable  producer  or  reliable  agent.  Then, 
when  you  do  go,  take  your  mother  or 
auntie  with  j'ou — and  live  with  her. 


LENINE  AND  HIS  SOVIETS— 
A  FRIENDLY  VIEW 

'*  A  ND  when  is  the  American  revolu- 
■^*-  tion  coming?" 

This  question,  in  excellent  English,  is 
said  to  be  Lenine's  first  greeting  to  prae- 
ticalh'  every  American  who  succeeds  in 
getting  an  audience  with  him.  It  is  the 
question  A\ath  which  he  greeted  Wash- 
ington D.  Vanderlip,  head  of  the  financial 
syndicate  whose  report  of  a  tremendous 
concession  in  Siberia  stirred  mixed  amaze- 
ment and  incredulity  in  most  parts  of  the 
ci^'ilized  world.  Jklr>  Vanderlip,  according 
to  his  own  chatty  account  of  his  Russian 
adventures  published  in  the  May  issue  of 
Asia,  "The  American  Magazine  of  the 
Orient,"  found  Lenine  a  very  cheerful 
companion  as  well  as  an  extremely  astute 
business  man.  When  Lenine  had  delivered 
his  question  as  to  the  American  revolu- 
tion, "with  a  cordial  smile,"  the  writer 
smiled  with  equal  cordiality,  he  says,  and 
repUed:  "Xot  in  a  thousand  years.  And 
any  Russians  you  send  over  there  to  make 
a  revolution  will  be  hanged  to  the  nearest 
lamp-posts!"  The  dictator  of  the  w^orld's 
greatest  empire  and  autocracy  took  the 
reph'  in  good  part  and  turned  the  con- 
versation to  another  angle: 

"I'm  told  that  every  American  family 
has  a  motor-ear.  Is  that  so — every  one?" 
I  came  back:  "Everj^body — or  else  an 
order  for  one  in  his  pocket,  backed  by  the 
country's  prosperity."  IMy  interlocutor 
halted.  "Tell  me,"  he  said  slowly  and 
seriously,  "does  anything  in  So\'iet  Russia 
seem  good  to  you?"  "Yes — -many  things," 
I  replied.  "And  Americans,  let  me  add, 
want  the  best  wherever  they  find  it. 
Whatever  is  good  in  Russia,  we'll  be  the 
first  to  take.  But  we've  got  to  be  shown. 
We're  from  Missouri."  At  the  last  word 
he  cocked  his  head.  "Missouri!  The 
Missouri  River?  What's  that  got  to  do 
with  it?"  He  had  pounced  on  the  sole 
reference  he  didn't  know.  I  explained  the 
idiom  and  told  him  that,  if  he  would  under- 
stand us,  he  ought  to  know  our  slang  at 
least  as  well  as  our  geography. 

On  his  desk  lay  a  copy  of  the  New  York 
Times,  well  thumbed.  "Do  you  really 
read  it?"  I  asked.  "I  read  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Chicago  American,  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  regularly,"  he  said. 
"Through   the  New  York    Times   I   keep 


track  of  the  atrocities,  the  assassinations, 
and  the  new  revolutions  in  Russia.  Other- 
wise 1  shouldn't  know  where  to  find  them. 
The  Chicago  Amtrican  tells  nu>  what  is 
going  on  in  the  Middle  West.  And  the 
Los  Angeles  Times — oh,  by  the  way, 
wasn't  the  office  of  that  newspaper  wrecked 
by  dynamite  some  years  before  the 
European  war?  By  friends  of  the  Mc- 
Namara  brothers,  labor  agitators?"  His 
pronunciation  of  the  Irish  name  was 
correct,  and  so  w-ere  his  facts.  I  told  him 
so.  "And  that  paper  is  owned  by  one  of 
the  members  of  your  syndicate,  is  it  not?" 
I  assented,  and  Lenine  cliuckled.  "Well, 
now — that  is  amusing.  I  find  your  Mr. 
Chandler  verj^  refreshing.  Ho  writes  that 
I  am  the  bloodiest  assassin  the  world  has 
ever  seen!  Now  I  wonder" —  his  head 
went  on  his  hand  and  an  impish  look  ap- 
peared in  his  ej'^es,  as  if  he  saw  a  joke  a 
long  way  oflf— "I  wonder  if,  when  this  mess 
is  all  cleaned  up  and  I  visit  Los  Angeles 
on  a  trip  I  want  to  take  around  the  world 
— I  wonder  if  you  couldn't  arrange  lunch- 
eon for  me  with  Mr.  Chandler?  And — 
I  say,  would  you  invite  Charlie  Chaplin? 
I've  always  wanted  to  meet  Charlie 
Chaplin.  Doesn't  he,  too,  live  in  Los 
Angeles?" 

The  attitude  of  the  Russian  people,  es- 
pecially of  the  aristocratic  and  intellectual 
classes,  toward  the  Soviet  Government  is 
touched  upon  by  the  writer  in  a  series  of 
illuminating  little  incidents.  Among  the 
leaders  of  the  Communists,  about  half  of 
whom,  we  are  told,  were  nobles  under  the 
old  regime,  there  was  plenty  of  disagree- 
ment about  Russian  politics,  but  none  con- 
cerning "the  fact  that  profound  social 
changes  have  come  to  stay  in  Russia." 
Their  sentiment  toward  meddling  out- 
siders he  explains  bj^  a  quotation  from  "a 
charming  and  peppery  aristocrat,  for  the 
last  two  years  a  responsible  employee  under 
the  Soviets."  This  man  said:  "*My  coun- 
try, right  or  wrong!' — I  believe  it  was  an 
American  who  said  that.  Well,  it  is  our 
motto  now."     Mr.  Vanderlip  continues: 

A  woman  who  became  one  of  my  trans- 
lators was  once  the  greatest  heiress  in 
Moscow.  To-day  she  relies  for  a  living  on 
the  workers'  rations  she  gets,  eked  out  by 
the  9,000  rubles  a  month  that  she  earns  at 
her  post  in  the  Foreign  Office.  The  Soviet 
allows  her  and  her  mother  four  living- 
rooms  in  the  packed  office-building  that 
was  once  her  father's  palace. 

As  for  the  community  of  hardship,  the 
shares  in  the  concern  are  as  nearly  equal, 
I  believe,  as  they  ever  were  in  history. 
The  Communists  lead  the  fashion  in  thread- 
bare Avearing-apparel.  If  shabbiness  is  a 
pose  maintained  for  political  effect,  it 
serves  its  purpose  well;  so  far  as  I  could 
judge,  the  Communists  are  men  genuinely 
unconcerned  with  externals.  They  find 
something  grimly  humorous  in  their  in- 
sufficient food  and  insufficient  clothing 
It  was  only  by  strategy  that  I  succeeded  in 
bestowing  a  gift  on  Santeri  Nuorteva.  He 
had  come  from  the  Soviet  Bureau  in  New 
York  to  his  post  in  the  Moscow  Foreign 
Office  with  a  trunk  well  filled  with  clothes, 
whieh  he  had  promptly  given  away.  We 
were  traveling  to  Petrograd  together  and  I 
noted  the  contrast  between  my  boots  and 
his,  mine  a  $20  pair  not  long  out  of  an 
American  store  conducted  on  sound  capi- 
talist principles  (as  I  slj'ly  reminded  him), 
and  his  an  ancient  makeshift  with  heels 


"A  delightful  luncheon  for  four  and  on  the 

maid's  day  out.  With  our  Armstrong  Table 

Stove  I  never  have  to  leave  my  place  at 

the  table." 

Cooks  Three  Things 
At  Once 

IT  costs  no  more  to  cook  all  three 
on  the  Armstrong  Table  Stove 
than  it  does  to  operate  the  single 
electric  utensil.  The  patented  de- 
sign of  the  stove  concentrates  all 
of  the  heat  from  the  two  heat  units 
on  the  utensils  so  that  the  proper 
cooking  temperature  is  quickly 
reached. 

You  can  boil,  fry,  toast,  broil  or 
steam.  A  complete  equipment  of 
light,  aluminum  utensils  comes 
with  the  stove,  including  a  griddle, 
deep  boiling  pan,  toaster,  four  egg 
cups  and  rack. 

Waffles  and  toast  made  on  the 
Armstrong  are  ready  in  half  the 
time,  for  they  are  browned  on  both 
sides  at  once.  No  grease  is  neces- 
sary with  the  Armstrong  Waffle 
Iron  and  no  turning. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the 
tilting  plug  connection  of  the  Arm- 
strong Stove.  The  plug  never 
sticks  but  lifts  on  or  off  at  a  touch 
giving  you  perfect  control  of  the 
heat. 

Armstrong  Table  Stoves  are  for 
sale  by  most  electrical  supply  and 
hardware  dealers  for  $15.00.  This 
includes  all  of  the  equipment  men- 
tioned above  excepting  the  waffle 
iron  which  is  $5.00  extra.  Write 
for  booklet  B.  . 

THE    STANDARD    STAMPING 

COMPANY 

131   W.  Seventh  Avenue 

Huntington  West  Virginia 


ARMSTRONG 

TABLE  STOVE 
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DEALERS 

The  best  jobbers  now 
supply  various  brands 
of  excellent  oil  stoves 
equipped  with  Kerogas 
Burners. 


Look  for  this  mark  on  the 
oil  itoye  burner 


i 


Here  is  a  simple  way — an  easy  way — to 
quickly  determine  just  how  good  an  oil 
stove  is — 

Inspect  the  burners.  If  they  carry  the 
trademark,  "Kerogas,  "  you  may  know  that 
the  manufacturer  is  giving  his  customers 
the  best  that  money  will  buy. 

For  the  burner  is  the  heart  of  the  oil 
stove  and  the  wonderful  Kerogas  Burner 
is  the  only  one  built  of  one-piece  brass,  leak 
and  rust  proof,  simple  and  made  to  outlast 
the  stove  that  carries  it. 

By  the  turn  of  a  little  control  wheel,  the 
Kerogas  Burner  gives  you  a  quick  fire — a 
slow  fire — an  intense  or  a  simmering  heat. 
It  is  as  easy  to  control  as  a  gas  range  and 
just  as  efficient,  simply  because  the  power- 
ful, clean  flame  within  a  flame  is  concen- 
trated directly  on  the  bottom  of  the  cooking 
vessel. 

When  you  consider  that  to  every  gallon 
of  coal  oil  or  kerosene  it  uses,  the  Kerogas 
Burner  consumes  400  gallons  of  air,  you 
will  understand  why  it  is  so  economical 
from  a  fuel  standpoint  and  so  clean  in 
operation.  . 

Your  dealer  will  gladly  show  you  a 
number  of  different  oil  stoves  equipped  with 
genuine  Kerogas  Burners. 

A.  J.  Lindemann  &l  Hoverson  Co. 

1211  FIRST  AVENUE  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
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Manufacturers  of  Burners,   Ovens,   Cooking  and 
Heating  Stores  and  Ranges 


Patented 


KEROGAS 

Standard  Equipment  on  the  better 
makes  of  oil  stoves 
Now  there's  a  Kerogas  Oven,  too 
See  one  ^ 


Burner 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


gone  and  soles  gaping.  He  had  just  finished 
proving  rather  brilliantly  the  certainty  of 
the  recovery  of  Russian  industry  after  the 
resumption  of  Allied  trade.  Suddenly  he 
leaned  forward  and  stroked  my  boots. 
"Shall  we  ever  again  be  able  to  buy  things 
like  those  in  Russia,  1  wonder?"  he  said, 
with  the  speculative  leap  that  Russians  are 
likely  to  take  without  warning,  to  any  point 
of  view  on  any  subject.  I  began  to  unlace 
my  boots.  He  looked  alarmed.  "Try 
them  on  and  wear  them  if  they  fit,"  I 
said.  "I  have  another  pair  and  I'm  leaving 
Russia,  besides."  He  protested  that  his 
own  were  as  good  as  he  needed  and  better 
than  liis  neighbors'.  I  walked  to  the  car- 
window  and  dangled  the  American  boots 
outside.  "Either  the  next  peasant  who 
walks  along  the  right  of  way  gets  them  or 
you,"  1  said.  At  that  he  wilted;  his  worn 
boots  were  really  uncomfortable.  "Wait," 
he  said  shjdy.  "I'll  take  them  back  to  the 
Foreign  Office  and  everybody  there  will 
match  sore  feet."  Then  he  hesitated  and 
added:  "But  there's  one  thing  I  bet  I 
should  appreciate  more  than  any  man  in 
Russia.  I've  a  tender  skin  and  I've  been 
spoiled  by  a  year  of  ease  in  your  damned 
capitalist  civilization.  Have  you  half  a 
dozen  safety-razor  blades?  I've  used  the 
same  one  for  three  months.  It's  agony." 
His  eyes  gleamed  as  I  filled  his  hands  with 
all  the  safety  blades  I  had. 

The  young  Communist  In  charge  of  the 
foreign  guest  house  obeyed  Soviet  regula- 
tions more  strictly,  says  the  writer: 

He  was  a  Polish  noble,  Avith  the  sensitive 
face  characteristic  of  the  Pole,  and  he  had 
taken  to  Communism  like  a  religion.  He 
loved  its  emphasis  on  an  abstract  idea, 
its  litual  of  phrases,  its  demand  for 
aseelicism.  Guided  by  standards  curi- 
ously and  contradictorily  derived  from 
inherited  instinct  and  acquired  ideas  and 
brute  circumstance,  the  young  fellow 
Avalked  about  in  clothes  that  were — AveU, 
lamentable.  A  servant  confided  to  me 
the  state  of  his  socks.  I  arrived  at  his 
room  next  morning  Avitli  six  new  pairs 
from  America.  We  had  the  usual  em- 
liarrassing  scene  when  one  tries  to  do  a 
favor  to  a  Communist,  but  he  finally 
accepted  one  pair.  The  others,  he  said, 
Avould  go  to  the  regional  storehouse  to  be 
rationed  out  to  other  Avorkers.  He  himself 
took  them  there. 

The  peasant  woman  Avho  had  reported 
the  condition  of  the  commissar's  feet  ar- 
rived at  the  storehouse  shortly  afterward 
for  her  sock  ration.  The  little  woman  had 
friends  at  home  and  e\'idently  friends 
among  the  rationing  clerks  at  the  store- 
house, too.  For,  one  after  another,  five 
pairs  of  American  socks  appeared,  I  was 
glad  to  observe,  on  feet  in  our  household. 

H.  G.  Wells,  the  British  novelist,  was  in 
Moscow  during  Mr.  Vanderlip's  stay  there, 
using  the  visit  as  a  basis  for  the  extended 
articles  upon  "Russia  in  the  Shadow," 
which  were  shortly  afterward  syndicated 
in  this  country  and  in  England.  We  are 
given  this  rather  amusing  glimpse  of  the 
British  AVi-iter  and  of  his  Russian  researches: 

H.  G.  Wells,  like  most  of  those  who 
have  talked  with  Lenine,  was  much  imprest 
by    his    personality.      Wells    spent    onty 
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thirty-six  hours  in  ^loscow,  most  of  them 
ill  pacing  his  room  in  tho  (5iu>st-llouse, 
awaiting  the  hoi)e(l-l"or  interview  \vith 
Lenine.  Wells  seemed  to  me  that  pathetic 
object — an  Englishman  out  of  reach  of 
English  comt\)rt  for  several  weeks.  Mon^ 
over,  he  was  disturbed  by  "rumors." 
"Get  out  of  this  country  as  speedily  as 
you  can."  he  said  to  me  in  private.  ■"This 
town  will  be  drenched  in  blood  within  a 
fortnight.      I  have  inside  information." 

After  Wells  left,  I  forgot  the  warning, 
l^ut  three  weeks  later,  when  I  asked  the 
British  Consul  in  Keval  for  a  n'xc  to  En- 
gland, that  ofiicial  was  amazed  that  I  had 
lived  to  quit  Moscow.  •"What  about  the 
new  revolution?  "  he  cried.  "  Do  you  mean 
the  revolution  of  October  IS?"  I  had  re- 
membered the  date  of  Wells's  revolution, 
which  proved  to  be  the  Consul's  also. 
Thereupon,  I  got  out  my  diary  and  read 
aloud  the  entry  T  had  made  for  that  day. 

Ih're  it  is:  'Walked  from  the  Foreign 
OtTice  to  my  home  at  4  .\.m.,  distance 
one  and  one-half  miles.  ^Nlet  only  two 
people.  On(>  was  friendly  guard  on  bridge 
below  the  KnMulin  walls,  drest  entirely 
in  American  clothes.  Asked,  'Where  did 
j'ou  get  them?'  'From  our  commissary 
across  the  Polish  lines  last  summer.' 
What? '  ' '  Oh,  when  we  needed  things  bad- 
ly, our  commander  told  us  to  go  across  the 
lines  and  take  them.  If  the  Poles  wouldn't 
give  them  up,  we  just  took  them  anyway. 
All  the  things  I  brought  back  were  Amer- 
ican.' I  gave  him  some  American  cigarets. 
'  I'm  all  American  now,'  he  said.  Was  very 
proud  of  his  fine  clothes  and  his  brand- 
new  repeater  from  America,  this  lad." 

Afterward,  this  same  youngster  that  was 
guarding  the  bridge  on  the  night  ISToscow 
was  to  be  drenched  in  blood  invited  me  to 
wait  to  see  the  sum'ise,  "because  it  is  so 
beautiful  across  the  golden  domes  of  the 
Kremlin."  The  Russian  capital  was,  in 
point  of  fact,  as  peaceful  as  Sundaj'  after- 
noon on  the  banks  of  the  Wabash. 

Mr.  Vanderlip  compliments  ihc  Russian 
negotiators  on  the  "cleanness"  of  the  whole 
negotiation,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  absence  of 
graft.     He  writes: 

None  of  the  several  score  of  men  with 
whom  I  dealt  had  been  privately  and  finan- 
cially "encouraged"  to  yield  to  my  de- 
mands; I  had  seen  not  one  indication  that 
any  of  them  could  be.  I  had  done  business 
very  differently  in  the  old  Russia. 

"Have  you  uprooted  gi'aft  in  Russia?" 
I  asked. 

The  answer  was  a  sketch  of  Soviet 
historj'  confirmed  by  everything  I  saw  or 
heard  across  the  frontier.  "As  you  know, 
the  old  regime  was  worm-eaten  with  graft,  " 
said  the  spokesman.  "Up  to  a  year  ago  we 
put  men  to  death  for  stealing,  and  we  im- 
prisoned them  for  attempting  to  steal. 
Among  responsible  Communists,  there  has 
been  for  a  year  no  instance  of  graft.  Com- 
munists are  still  liable  to  the  death 
sentence,  under  the  rules  of  their  party 
organization,  not  of  the  SoAnet  state.  When 
non-Commuui^t  officials  are  convicted  of 
theft  in  any  form,  to-day,  they  are  im- 
prisoned. But  tte  habit  of  stealing  is 
dying  out;  Russia  has  changed.  We  note 
by  the  American  ncAvspapers  that  you 
arrange  things  differently  at  home,  as  the 
recent  airplane  and  Shipping-Board  scan- 
dals bear  ^^ntness.  You  judged  your  grafters 
not  guilty.     We  shot  ours." 

It  was  an  arrogant  reply,  but  it  had  its 
point.  And  to  drive  the  point  home,  the 
Russians  were  ready  with  a  marked  file  of 
the  American  newspapers. 


I 


W  HAT  is  there  more  beautiful^  more  en- 
during, more  useful,  more  prized  than  the 
gift  of  Sterling  Silverware? 

What  "Lady  of  the  House",  if  asked  to  name 
a  gift  that  her  home  lacked,  would  not  eagerly 
say,  "Give  me  a  set  of  Sterling  Silverware." 

And  of  all  Silverware  there  is  none— Yes, 
none  so  beautiful  in  design  as  Heppelwhite 
Sterling  Silverware. 

Heppelwhite  is  the  "pattern  of  patterns."  See 
it.  Test  it  by  all  your  culture— any  standard- 
past  or  present. 

cAsk  your  Jeweler  to  show  you  Heppelwhite. 
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In  these  apartments 
each  suite  is  sepa- 
rately piped  and 
metered  for  gas.  The 
tenants  have  perfect 
control  of  their  heat 
and  the  cost  is  low. 


The  Cheapest 

Heat  for  the 

Landlord 

The  Pleasantest 
for  the  Tenant 

ONE  of  the  unpleasant  fea- 
tures of  investment  in 
rentable  property  is  that  involv- 
ing the  many  disputes  with 
tenants  over //^i3/ — and  the  actual 
money  loss  involved  in  the  un- 
equaluseofacentralheatingplant. 

In  Chicago,  recently,  a  tenant 
sued  and  secured  judgment 
against  his  landlord  for  unsatis- 
factory heat. 

A  building  equipped  with  Gasteam 
heating  removes  heating  from  the  land- 
lord's troubles.  Each  tenant  pays  for  his 
heat  through  his  own  gas  meter.  He  can 
have  as  much  or  as  little  as  he  likes, 
without  dependence  on  the  whims  of  a 
janitor.  And  his  heat  will  be  cleaner  and 
more  healthful — because  Gasteam  pro- 
duces a  delightfully  humid  heat. 

The  landlord  ties  up  no  capital  in  coal, 
has  no  boiler  to  maintain  or  repair,  and 
frees  the  basement  of  his  building  for 
rentable  purposes. 

If  you  have  a  building  to  heat — what- 
ever its  size  or  character  — you  will 
find  some  valuable  information  in  the 
GASTEAM  Book.     Send  for  it  today. 

JAMES   B.  CLOW  &  SONS 

General  Offices:  534-S46  S.  Franklin  St.,  Chicago 
Sales  offices  in  the  principal  cities 
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M'  ^     Steam  heat  without  coal 

viasteam 


CLOW    PRODUCTS 

n  Hospital  Equipment 

n  Gasteam  Radiators 

D  Violet  Ray  Water 

D  Manhole  Covers  and 

Sterilizers 

Frames 

n  Cast  Iron  Pipe  and 

n  Steel  and  Wrought 

Fittings 

Iron  Pipe 

n  Valves  and  Fire 

n  Lamp  Posts  and 

Hydrants 

Fountains 

n  Drinking  Fountains 

n  Filters  and  Fish  Traps 

D  Swimming  Pool 

D  Plumbing  Supplies 

Purification 

n  Hot  Water  Heaters 

n  Industrial  Plant 

n  Marble 

Sanitation 

n  Steam  Fittings 

SPORTS  "  AND  -  ATHLETICS 


A  JAPANESE   BASEBALL   INVASION   ON  THE  WAY 


BASEBALL  is  epidemic  in  Japan. 
Some  day  soon,  they  are  saying,  an 
almond-eyed  "Babe"  will  throw  the  people 
into  a  frenzy  by  lining  out  a  home  run  in 
the  Tokyo  stadium.  Christie  Matthew- 
sons  are  being  developed  among  athletes 
who  formerly  were  content  to  win  fame  as 
wrestlers,  and  report  has  it  that  many  of 
the  followers  of  Japan's  most  ancient  game 
are  turning  for  excitement  to  baseball. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  Japanese  are  taking 


of  all  the  colleges,  the  higher  schools  of  the 
empire,  and  of  the  common  schools,  and 
now  they  are  preparing  to  build  a  stadium 
in  Tokyo  that  will  seat  30,000  people. 
History  has  it  that  the  first  baseball  team 
in  Japan  was  organized  by  the  officials  of 
the  Shimbashi  Railway  Station,  in  Tokyo, 
writes  Adachi  Kinnosuke  in  the  New  York 
Tribune. 

But  the  first  real  taste   of   excitement 
came   in    1898,   when    the    First   Higher 


LEADERS    OF    THE    JAPANESE    BASEBALL    INVASION. 

A  team  from  Waseda  University  is  touring  this  country  with  the  object,  we  are  told,  not 
so  much  of  carrying  back  the  scalps  of  Yale,  Harvard,  and  other  American  college  teams 
as  of  "  learning  tiie  game."  Professor  Iso  Abe.  called  "  the  father  of  Japanese  baseball." 
is  shown  above,  with  Coach  C.  Tobita  on  his  left  and  Captain  S.  Takematsu,  Waseda's,  first 

baseman,  on  liis  right. 


to  the  game  so  rapidly  that  Nippon  nines 
have  already  defeated  American  teams, 
and  a  team  from  Japan  is  soon  to  tour  the 
United  States  to  cross  bats  with  some  of 
our  fastest  college  nines.  This  project 
leads  a  Japanese  enthusiast  to  believe  that 
baseball  wUl  be  a  greater  agency  for  peace 
between  the  two  countries  than  all  the 
means  adopted  by  diplomats.  His  theory 
is  that  men  who  cross  bats  with  each  other 
will  not  exchange  them  for  heavier  artillery. 
However  that  may  be,  in  taking  up  the 
game  the  Japanese  boys  have  proved  that 
they  can  be  as  good  sports  as  Americans, 
and  that  they  can  become  as  wildly  ecstatic 
over  a  home  run  as  ever  Americans  were  to 
see  the  big  "Babe"  gallop  home.  The 
game  is  being  played  to-day  by  the  boys 


School  team  played  against  an  American 
nine.  Both  teams  were  surprized  when 
the  Japanese  won,  and  all  the  sport-loving 
people  of  Tokyo  joined  in  celebrating  the 
victory.  In  1905 — the  year  in  which  Japan 
won  another  sort  of  game  from  Russia — 
the  Waseda  University  nine  visited  the 
United  States  and  played  against  a  num- 
ber of  American  nines.  The  tour  Avas  not 
particularly  glorious  for  the  visitors  as  far 
as  scalps  were  concerned,  but  the  Japanese 
took  that  opportunity  to  learn  some  of  the 
fine  points,  so  that  later  the  Keiwo  boys  were 
able  to  defeat  the  Washington  University 
nine  which  went  over  to  Japan  on  the  invi- 
tation of  Waseda.  Waseda  was  defeated 
by  the  American  visitors,  and  for  years 
thereafter  Waseda  and  Keiwo  University 
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fought    for    the    champiouship    of    Japan, 
Continues  the  writer: 

Since  then  the  Japanese  boj's  have  enter- 
tained many  American  teams,  both  profes- 
sional and  collegian.  When  the  Chicago 
University  nine  went  over,  in  1915,  they 
made  a  clean  sweep  of  everything  which 
Japan  could  put  tip  against  them.  The 
Waseda  University  team  visited  the  United 
States  in  191G,  and  a  little  later  those  of  the 
Keiwo  and  of  the  Meiji  universities  camo 
also.  Last  year  the  men  of  Chicago  Uni- 
versity were  in  Japan  again.  This  timo 
they  did  not  return  with  a  clean  record. 
They  played  eight  games  in  all  against  the 
Keiwo,  the  Waseda,  the  Meiji,  the  Hosei, 
and  the  Imperial  University  nines,  and  the 
result  was  four  factories,  two  draM's,  and 
two  defeats.  They  were  actually  beaten 
twice — once  by  the  Keiwo  and  another 
time  by  Waseda. 

When  the  Keiwos  played  against  the 
First  High  School,  not  so  long  ago,  for  the 
mastery  of  Nippon  baseball  there  wan  a 
crowd  of  something  like  50,000  fans  who 
stormed  the  Keiwo  stadium.  They  did 
not  stop  with  the  stadium;  in  fact,  they 
stormed  its  roof  and  the  roofs  of  the  sur- 
rounding houses  and  the  tree-tops  which 
were  near  the  ground.  And  50,000  aro 
more  than  twice  the  number  who  paid  to 
see  the  first  world's-series  game  in  Brooklyn 
last  year.  Japanese  capitalists  are  think- 
ing of  commercializing  the  game  after  tho 
pattern  of  the  United  States.  Indeed,  they 
are  more  than  merely  thinking  about  it. 
Last  year  Mr.  Nakano  was  in  the  United 
States  in  the  role  of  sport  ambassador. 
Just  before  he  started  the  detailed  plan  for 
the  erection  of  a  ball  park  and  stadium  at 
Shibaura,  not  far  from  the  business  heart 
of  Tokyo,  had  been  made  known.  The 
seating  capacity  of  the  new  stadium  is 
30,000,  and  it  is  to  cost  about  000,000  yen 
— not  a  shj'  violet  of  a  sporting  enterprise, 
therefore.  The  site  for  the  structure  had 
already  been  leased  when  the  details  of  the 
undertaking  were  published. 

More  remarkable,  thinks  the  writer,  is 
the  fact  that  professional  wrestlers  are  tak- 
ing to  baseball.  Theater  people  have  also 
become  interested  in  the  new  game,  and 
it  has  become  a  popular  pastime  with  the 
men  of  the  army.  In  November,  1920, 
some  American  big-league  stars  Anisited 
Japan.  It  so  happened,  saj's  the  writer, 
that  the  college  students  of  Tokyo  had 
just  had  a  number  of  mass-meetings  at 
which  anti-American  sentiment  ran  high. 
They  had  even  debated  the  possibilities  of 
war  with  this  country.  But  when  tho 
American  big-leaguers  hove  in  sight,  all 
thought  of  war  was  forgot  iu  beholding 
those  evangels  of  baseball  and  missionaries 
of  peace.  A  tremendous  throng  gathered 
at  the  university  campus  to  welcome  them, 
and  they  were  nearly  mobbed  by  the  enthu- 
siastic crowds.  In  baseball,  the  American 
conquest  of  Japan  was  complete.  But 
there  is  to  be  a  reprisal— a  sure-enough 
invasion  of  the  Pacific  coast.  Ac(;ordiug 
to  the  writer — 

The  Waseda  University  nine  under  the 
command  of  Prof.  Iso  Abe  is  to  land  there 
late    in   April.     But  the  Waseda  warriors 
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an>  not  fo  tarry  for  loiiu:  on  tln'  Pncilic 
coast;  in  fact,  thoy  arc  to  make  straight 
for  ("liicafTo  and  hattlc  against  tlic  ('hica<jo 
I'nivcrsity  nine  on  May  10.  Now.  np  to 
this  time,  Japanese  teams  which  have  in- 
vaded the  United  States  have  stopt  witli 
th{>  Pacitic-.'oast  colh>ges  and  thos(>  of  the 
Middlt>  West.  There  will  be  a  ditlercnt 
tale  to  tell  this  year.  After  playinj;-  the 
teams  of  the  Mi(idle-\V(>stcrn  uiiivcrsili(>s, 
such  as  the  Northwestern,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois,  the  Waseda  boys  are  scheduled  to 
meet  Harvard  on  May  2"),  and  on  the  fol- 
lowinfj  day,  Boston  l'ni\ersity.  After  tliat 
they  will  test  their  luck  and  pluck  against 
Yale  and  l'(>nnsyl\ania,  Johns  Hopkins, 
and  CuHJrgetown.  There  .seems  to  be  noth- 
ing particidarly  modest  about  their  pro- 
gram. On  th(>ir  way  back  to  the  Pacific 
coast  they  will  tak(^  on  Michigan  Univ(>r- 
sity,  Carnegie  Institute,  and  Washington 
University,  of  Seattle. 

Incidentally — by  way  of  a  by-])roduct  of 
their  tour — if  these  Waseda  boys  succeed 
in  proving  to  the  xVmerican  opponents  and 
to  their  American  spectators  that  they  can 
be  quite  as  normal,  quite  as  foolisli,  quite 
as  sensible,  quite  as  mad,  quite  as  generous, 
quite  as  sportsmanlike  as  any  American 
youngsters  coidd  possibly  be — in  short,  if 
these  our  boys  succeed  in  convincing 
Americans  in  general  that  the  heathen  Ja)), 
in  the  last  analysis,  is  human,  as  they  ar(>, 
they  "will  have  accomplished  something 
which  the  starched  representatives  of  our 
financial  interests  here  in  Xew  York  and 
the  equally  dignified  and  almost  equally, 
tho  not  quite,  dumb  diplomatists  of  ours 
have  never  accomplished  in  the  last  half 
century. 

A   GREEN   SPORTSMAN  TREED 
BY  A   BISON 

WITH  bat<}d  breath  he  watched  the 
herd,  his  pulses  tingling  and  his  heart 
beating  a  double  tattoo  on  his  ribs.  He  was 
looking  for  the  master  biUl.  Two  bulls  he 
could  see,  but  surely  there  must  be  a  bigger 
one  in  such  a  herd!  He  had  left  his  com- 
panion and  was  creeping  forward  with  in- 
finite precaution,  the  double-barreled  .450 
at  full  cock  in  his  hand.  As  he  advanced, 
his  ej-e  was  held  by  a  curious-shaped,  forked 
tree  standing  at  the  edge  of  the  forest. 
The  tree  w^as  thick  and  stumpy,  forked 
some  twelve  feet  from  the  ground,  with  a 
thick  branch  growing  out  horizontally  from 
the  trunk  about  six  feet  up.  And  lucky  it 
was  for  him  that  he  noticed  it!  The  herd 
was  grazing  out  where  the  forest  had 
thinned  to  scattered  trees,  tufts  of  grass, 
and  bushes  growing  in  clumps.  Patienth' 
he  searched  the  bushes  Avith  his  eyes.  A 
black  form  loomed  up  above  a  bush  and 
moved  slowly  forward.  It  was  the  lord  of 
the  herd,  for  certain,  a  fine  massive  beast 
in  his  prime.  As  for  what  happened  then, 
says  E.  P.  Stebbing  in  "The  Diary  of  a 
Sportsman  Naturalist  in  India"  (.John 
Lane  Company,  New  Y'ork),  "I  am  not 
relating  this  episode  with  any  idea  that  it 
redounds  to  my  credit,"  and  we  read: 

One  long  look  I  gave  him.  and  then  as  he 
moved  diagonally  away  from  me,  too  diag- 
onally I  have  since  thought,  but  I  had 
forgotten  that  I  had  only  the  light  rifle,  I 
aimed  slightly  behind  the  shoulder  in  the 
hopes  of  reaching  the  heart.  The  sharp 
crack  of  the  .4.')0  was  followed  l)y  amazed 
snorts  and  bellows  from   the  herd,  and  a 
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general  stampede  ensued.  I  saw  the  big 
bull  lunge  forward,  and  then  my  attention 
was  diverted  by  a  crash  to  the  right.  I 
turned  sharply  to  see  a  bison  charging 
down  directly  upon  me  from  about  fifty 
yards  away.  Where  he  had  come  from  I 
had  not  time  to  consider  then.  Raising 
the  rifle,  I  aimed  hurriedly  at  the  neck  just 
behind  the  lowered  head  with  the  idea  of 
trying  to  sever  the  spinal  column,  and  fired 
my  left  barrel.  He  was  within  about 
twenty  j^ards  when  I  pulled  the  trigger. 
Springing  aside,  I  got  behind  a  neighboring 
large  sal  tree,  the  bison  passing  within  ten 
yards  of  me,  being  carried  on  by  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  rush.  As  I  silently  ex- 
tracted the  spent  cartridges  and  put  in  a 
couple  of  fresh  ones,  I  listened  intently  for 
any  fresh  sounds  of  the  bull,  but  could  hear 
nothing.  A  deep  silence  had  given  place 
to  the  turmoil  which  reigned  so  shortly 
before.  Leaving  my  tree,  I  advanced  cau- 
tiously in  the  direction  in  which  the  bull 
had  disappeared.  The  dry  leaves  were  a 
bother,  but  the  tree-trunks,  being  still 
fairly  numerous,  afforded  a  certain  amount 
of  protection  and  concealment,  and  luckily 
for  me  I  was  not  encumbered  with  the 
heavy  boots  I  used  to  wear  on  such  expe- 
ditions, but  was  shod  in  light  stalking  shoes. 
I  had  gone  about  fifty  yards  on  the  line  the 
bull  had  taken  and  was  beginning  to  think 
I  must  have  overshot  the  mark  when  sud- 
denly from  behind  me  a  deep  bellow 
sounded,  followed  by  the  rush  of  a  heavy 
body.  I  sprang  round  to  see  the  bull  vi- 
ciously charging  down  on  me.  There  was 
no  mistake  about  it  this  time.  He  had 
spotted  me,  and,  mad  with  fury,  meant  to 
have  me.  I  was  quite  close  to  a  big  tree 
and,  hurriedly  firing  my  right  barrel,  got 
behind  it,  loosing  off  the  left  as  he  carried 
on  past  me.  I  might  have  been  using  a 
pea-shooter  for  all  the  apparent  effect  on 
the  bull,  which  only  answered  to  the  shots 
by  enraged  bellows.  He  was  a  young 
bull,  not  having  yet  reached  his  prime,  but 
brimful  of  viciousness  as  I  was  beginning 
to  discover.  I  was  now  becoming  seriously 
alarmed,  and  as  I  reloaded  the  rifle,  with 
fingers  that  trembled  in  spite  of  me,  I  cast 
about  hurriedly  for  a  refuge.  That  the 
bull  would  return  I  had  no  doubt,  and  I 
did  not  like  this  hide-and-seek  business 
among  the  trees.  All  round  me  the  trees 
were  large,  with  stout,  clean  stems  and  quite 
unclimbable.  Suddenly  there  flashed  across 
my  mind  the  queer  forked  tree  I  had  noted 
on  the  edge  of  the  forest  from  my  first  posi- 
tion. It  was  an  inspiration  and  I  at  once 
set  out  toward  it,  my  actions  hurried  by  the 
fact  that  I  heard  the  bull  stop  and  turn 
and  advance  in  my  direction  again. 

The  sportsman  moved  backward  in  the 
direction  he  knew  the  tree  must  be,  keep- 
ing his  face  toward  the  bull,  and  walking 
very  slowly  to  make  as  little  noise  as  pos- 
sible. But  he  had  not  gone  half  the  dis- 
tance before  he  stept  on  a  mass  of  dry 
sticks;  their  sharp  crack  was  answered  by 
an  angry  roar  from  the  bull.  Then,  he 
says : 

I  started  running,  but  realized  that  I 
could  not  get  there  in  time,  as  the  grass  and 
bushes  were  thicker  now.  Again  I  sought 
the  protection  of  a  friendly  tree  and  fij-ed 
a  shot  at  the  bull  as  he  passed.  But  I  was 
now  shaking  like  a  leaf  and  could  hardly 
see  out  of  my  eyes  for  perspiration,  and  the 


bullet  went  in  far  behind,  as  was  subse- 
quently discovered.  This  charge  settled 
me.  I  could  hear  the  bull  already  pulling 
up,  and  I  ran  stumbling  through  the  grass 
and  undergrowth  for  the  tree,  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation  uppermost.  Panting 
and  swearing  and  perspiring  and  in  a  blue 
funk,  for  I  heard  the  bull  again  advancing, 
I  made  a  jump  for  the  low  horizontal 
branch,  missed  my  hold,  and  came  to  earth. 
Scrambling  up,  I  had  another  try,  got  on 
to  the  branch,  and  climbed  up  into  the  fork 
of  the  tree.  There  I  clung,  shaking  with 
fright,  the  perspiration  pouring  doAvn  my 
face  and  blinding  me.  Luckily,  tho  I  was 
unaware  of  it  at  the  time,  my  topi  had  not 
fallen  off,  as  I  usually  wore  it  with  a  stout 
leather  chin-strap.  As  I  climbed  up  into 
the  fork  I  had  a  dim  realization  of  a  great, 
heavy,  dark  mass  rushing  beneath  me. 

At  that  time  he  did  not  imagine  that  his 
position  was  more  than  momentarily  in- 
convenient and  made  himself  as  comfort- 
able as  possible  in  the  fork  of  the  tree. 
The  bison  could  be  heard  blundering  about 
in  the  undergrowth,  and  then  suddenly  he 
advanced  in  the  direction  of  the  tree.  He 
seemed  to  be  "nosing"  about — and  as  the 
hunter  realized  what  that  meant,  his  "spine 
ran  cold."  He  remembei'ed  reading  that 
when  wounded  and  thoroughly  roused  a 
bison,  discovering  his  enemy  in  a  tree, 
would  patiently  wait  at  the  foot  of  it  until 
weakness  caused  the  man  to  fall  into  his 
power  and  to  be  gored  to  death.  Terror 
invaded  him.  His  whole  consciousness 
was  now  concentrated  on  the  actions  of  the 
bull,  which  again  passed  quite  close  to  th^ 
tree,  blundered  out  into  the  open,  circled 
round,  and  once  more  entered  the  forest. 
Then  the  spoi'tsman  lost  sight  of  him  and 
peered  down  through  the  leaves  to  see  if 
he  could  perceive  the  rifle.  On  jumping 
up  from  the  ground  in  his  second  attempt 
to  get  into  the  tree,  he  had  left  the  rifle 
where  it  had  fallen  after  his  first  effort. 
Yes,  there  lay  the  rifle  about  ten  yards 
from  the  foot  of  the  tree.  Tho  tantalizing, 
it  gave  him  some  comfort  to  see  it  there. 
He  continues: 

Again  the  bull  approached.  This  time 
he  came  quite  close  and  circled  round  the 
tree.  His  course  seemed  aimless  at  first, 
but  I  can  not  make  up  my  mind  that  it  was. 
Nor  could  I  say  definitely  that  he  ever  saw 
me  in  my  present  position.  What  he  ac- 
tually did  was  to  blunder  round  the  tree 
at  about  fifteen  to  twenty  paces  away  and 
then  sit  down.  To  say  that  my  heart  sank 
into  my  boots  does  not  adequately  portray 
my  feelings.  At  first  I  buoj^ed  myself  up 
with  the  hope  that  he  was  so  hard  hit  that 
he  was  dying,  but  I  soon  had  to  give  up 
that  idea.  He  was  sitting  diagonally,  head 
facing  me,  ears  flung  forward,  the  picture 
of  alertness  and,  so  it  seemed  to  my  anxious 
gaze,  wickedness.  For  an  hour,  or  per- 
haps longer,  I  did  not  keep  count  of  time 
at  that  juncture,  I  sat  holding  on  like  grim 
death  to  my  tree,   dazed  and  despamng. 

Quite  suddenly  I  found  myself  looking 
at  the  bull.  He  was  still  apparently  in 
the  same  position.  He  surely  must  be 
dead,  I  thought.  Then  I  glanced  down- 
ward and  my  eye  fell  on  the  rifle.  A 
thought  flashed  through  my  brain,  and  I 
began  to  let  myself  down  onto  the  hori- 
zontal branch  below,  keeping  my  eye  on 
the  bison  the  Avhile.     I  turned  over  onto 
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my  senses  must  have  wandered.  I  was 
brought  baek  to  reality  l)y  a  great  shout, 
and  1  heard  indistinctly  voices  saying, 
"He's  dead.  .s(i/u7).  The  shailans  dead." 
They  found  him  lying  on  his  side  at  the 
place  I  had  last  heard  him  sit  down.  And 
he  must  have  been  dead  an  hour  or  two 
before  the  men  arrived! 


HOME  RUNS  ARE  IN  SEASON 

PLAY  ball!  In  New  York  and  in  Sque- 
dunk,  in  stadium,  and  in  baek  yard, 
the  umpire  proudly  takes  his  stand  these 
afternoons  and  calls  the  baseball  world  to 
attention.  As  an  enthusiastic  New  York 
Tillies  reporter  put  it  after  the  ojxining 
game  was  played  in  the  metropolis  on  April 
13,  "the  baseball  season  burst  into  being, 
fuU-panopliod,  like  Minerva  emerging  from 
the  cracked  brow  of  Jove."  In  spite  of 
the  scandals  which  gave  the  game  such  a 
black  eye  last  year,  the  season  started  off 
with  a  rush  that  bids  fair,  say  hopeful  prog- 
nostieators,  to  make  it  one  of  the  greatest 
in  the  history  of  the  game.  According  to 
unofficial  estimates  appearing  in  the  press, 
the  umpires'  summons  heard  throughout 
the  land  on  that  fair  April  daj"^  brought  out 
160,000  persons  in  seven  major-league 
parks,  and  the  officials  of  the  national  game 
heralded  it  as  the  "come-back  of  basebaU." 
The  same  unofficial  estimators  predict  a 
season  unequalled  for  heavy  hitting  and 
home  runs.  Now  that  the  season  is  in  full 
swing  and  the  crack  of  wood  on  leather 
resounds  tlirough  the  land,  professional 
"dopesters"  are  figuring  out  the  winners. 
Hugh  S.  FuUerton's  dope,  as  he  hands  it 
out  in  The  American  Legion  Weekly,  is  that 
the  American  League  race  will  be  between 
Cleveland  and  the  New  York  Yankees  all 
the  way,  with  the  chances  slightly  favoring 
Cleveland,  pro^^ded  Duh,ter  Mails  pitches 
within  25  per  cent,  as  w^ell  as  he  did  after 
he  joined  the  Indians  last  season.  In  the 
National  League  the  race  "dopes"  to  be 
won  by  the  Giants,  the  Pirates,  or  the  Car- 
dinals, with  Brooklyn  in  the  race  until  the 
end.  Concerning  the  American  League 
race  the  writer  says: 

The  weakness  of  Speaker's  club  has  been 
lack  of  strong  left-handed  pitching,  and 
the  discovery  of  Mails  at  the  critical  stage 
of  the  season  last  fall  saved  the  champion- 
ship. Had  Mails  been  with  the  Indians 
aU  last  season.  Speaker's  tribe  in  all  prob- 
ability w'ould  have  won  the  pennant  by 
twenty  games,  but  with  the  increased 
strength  of  the  Yankees,  pointed  to  beat 
Cleveland  especially,  no  such  margin  can 
be  expected  this  season. 

The  figures  show  the  Yankees  a  tremen- 
dously powerful  attacking  club  but  slow  on 
the  bases — one  which  must  score  runs  by 
sheer  hitting  power  and  prevent  scoring 
against  them  by  pitching  rather  than  by 
speed  in  defensive  work.  Much  depends, 
too,  upon  the  adroitness  with  which  Hug- 
gins  handles  his  team.  It  is  a  club  that 
ma3'  be  made  or  ruined  by  the  manager, 
and  in  the  past  Huggins  has  not  shone  as 
a  leader  of  men.  The  assistance  he  will 
receive  from  Barrow,  however,  will  pro^'e 
of  much  value  and  relieve  him  from  trying 
responsibilities. 

The  only  other  club  in   the  American 


LowoBrothors 


Lay  down  your  paper,  Ned, 
let's  talk  about  these  walls- 
shall  we  Mellotone  them? 


No,  now,  Ned  Sanders,  I  just  won't  be  put  off 
another  time!  If  you  don't  help  me  decide 
about  this  wall,  then  it's  up  to  you  to  like  what 
I  choose,  or  keep  quiet  about  it. 

We've  tried  paper  and  you  don't  like  it. 
We've  tried  paint  and  you  say  "it  looks  so 
everlastingly  painty,"  which  is  one  of  the 
reasons  I  want  Mellotone. 

Nell  has  it  on  her  living  room.  A  lovely 
warm  tan.  But  it  wasn't  the  color  that  made 
me  so  envious;  it  was  the  wonderful,  rich  vel- 
vety effect.  Somehow,  it  seems  to  be  dull, 
without  being  in  the  least  lifeless  or  flat. 

No  such  thing — Ned — it  does  not  take  an 
expert  decorator  to  put  it  on;  any  painter  can 
do  it.     Old  Bill  Brown  put  Nell's  on. 

Isn't  that  just  like  a  man,  always  trying  to 
find  a  hundred  and  one  big  reasons  why  we 
can't  do  things,  instead  of  at  least  one  little 
reason  why  we  can  ? 

If  you  are  not  the  most  exasperating  hus- 
band! You  were  "going  to  suggest  Mellotone 
all  along,"  were  you  ?  Oh,  so  you've  been  read- 
ing Lowe  Brothers  Help  Hinter  called  "My 
Walls,  What  to  Do  with  Them."  Sometimes, 
Ned,  dear,  I  think  you  are  not  a  half  bad  hubby. 
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Why  there  is  only  one 
Huyler's  Agent  near  you 

No  doubt  you  have  often  wondered  why 
it  is  that  with  so  many  good  stores  in 
your  neighborhood  or  city,  there  is  only 
one  Huyler's  Agent. 

It  is  because  the  Huyler  policy  is  to  cen' 
ter  all  the  demand  for  a  high  grade  candy 
in  each  locality  in  one  store.  This  store  is 
therefore  able  to  judge  accurately  just 
how  much  candy  it  needs  each  week,  and 
to  meet  the  demand  by  regular  shipments. 

This  is  important  because  the  greater 
delicacy  of  the  modern  candy  requires 
that  it  be  eaten  fresh. 

A  NEWVd 


NEWrORK 
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League  which  looks  threatening  is  the  St. 
Louis  Browns,  undoubtedly  the  dark  horse 
of  the  race.  The  Browns  have  speed  and 
hitting  power,  and  it  looks  as  if  they  had 
at  last  rounded  up  a  pitching  staff.  The 
trouble  with  the  Browns  in  the  past  has 
been  lack  of  consistent  pitching.  Their 
first-string  pitchers  are  fitted  strongly  to 
beat  -  both  New  York  and  Cleveland, 
Shocker  especially  being  extremely  effec- 
tive against  the  Yankees.  The  club  that 
can  beat  the  contenders  in  a  race  is  always 
dangerous. 

The  big  surprize  in  the  dope  is  the 
amount  of  strength  Connie  Mack  has 
gathered  around  him.  The  Athletics  have 
been  a  jolce  club  for  half  a  dozen  years 
while  Mack  has  failed  steadily  in  his  effort 
to  rebuild  a  championship  machine.  He 
now  has  the  elements  of  a  real  ball  club, 
and  his  team  will  show  more  hustle  and 
speed  than  any  in  the  circuit. 

I  did  not  realize,  until  I  came  to  study 
the  dope  of  last  season,  that  the  Athletics 
suffered  so  much  from  injuries  and  illness. 
Being  a  tail-end  club,  few  paid  attention 
to  the  mishaps,  but  had  the  team  been  in- 
tact all  last  season  it  probably  would  have 
won  at  least  fifteen  more  games  than  it  did 
and  would  have  beaten  one  or  two  clubs 
out.  This  season  the  team  has  more 
punch  and  attacking  power  and  will  have 
improved  pitching.  Mack  is  on  his  way 
to  another  pennant  within  a  few  seasons. 
He  has  rebuilt  from  the  ground  up. 

The  strength  of  Washington  is  much 
greater  than;  it  has  been,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  pitching  department  appears 
to  be  fading  out  steadily.  The  attacking 
strength  is  greater;  it  has  more  consistent 
defense  and  is  fairly  well  balanced. 

Chicago  and  Boston,  of  course,  look 
weak.  The  White  Sox  were  wrecked  en- 
tirely by  the  scandal  of  1919,  and  Gleason 
was  compelled  to  rebuild  around  the  rem- 
nants of  the  old  team.  Naturally  the  club 
is  spotty  and  uncertain,  but  Boston  is  quite 
as  bad,  in  addition  to  which  the  Red  Sox 
are  disorganized  to  a  considerable  extent 
and  show  few  symptoms  of  coming  back. 
The  team  suffered  more  than  others  from 
holdouts  this  spring,  and  Duffy  has  not  had 
a  fair  chance  to  build  the  club. 

The  latest  move  of  the  owners  in  divid- 
irg  the  managerial  responsibility  between 
Duffy  and  Jimmy  Burke  is  a  new  experi- 
ment in  baseball  and  one  of  doubtful  worth. 
I  think  Duffy  and  Burke  will  work  well  to- 
gether and  divide  the  duties,  but  it  has  been 
the  theory  in  baseball  that  it  is  necessary 
for  one  man  to  rule  a  club,  and  that  any 
division  of  authority  weakens  the  morale. 
However,  Boston  already  is  badly  shot  to 
pieces,  so  another  experiment  will  not  count 
much. 

In  the  National  League,  thinks  the 
writer,  Brooklyn  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
team  this  year  it  was  last.  As  he  \-iews  the 
situation: 

The  spirit  and  fire  that  turned  it  into  a 
pennant  winner  instead  of  a  third-place  club 
has  ebbed,  and  Robinson  will  be  fortunate 
to  keep  the  team  moving  and  fighting  this 
season.  The  team  leads  rather  easily  in 
pitching  strength,  but  the  Giants  appear 
to  have  more  consistent  strength  all  around 
and  much  stronger  attack,  and  should  win 
the  championship  rather  handily  unless  the 
pitching  staff  crumples  as  it  has  done  in 
past  years. 

The  Giants'  nitchine  corns  does  not  ap- 
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pear  as  if  it  would  be  able  to  cam*  ou 
tlirough  the  entire  season.  When  the 
pitchers  work  in  rotation  and  four  of  them 
are  in  condition  at  once,  the  attacking 
strength  of  the  team  carries  it  steadily  to 
victory.  But  the  staff  is  a  hard  one  to 
keep  in  condition.  For  two  j'ears  the  team 
started  like  a  whirlwind,  then  slumped. 
Last  season  it  was  away  to  a  AM-(>tched  start, 
and  then  came  fast.  A  great  deal  tlepends, 
of  course,  upon  the  condition  of  Davy  Ban- 
croft, lie  really  made  the  Giants  last  sea- 
son, and  woidd  this,  if  his  health  were  good. 

Cincinnati  is  slipping  back  again,  while 
Chicago  is  trying  to  make  an  entirely  new 
club,  and  Evers  is  showing  a  gi'(>at  deal  of 
skill  in  building  his  team.  Ho  has  the 
second  strongest  pitching  corps  in  the  cir- 
cuit, and,  of  course,  must  depend  upon  it 
to  win  and  cover  up  the  weaknesses  of  the 
rest  of  the  team.  Boston  and  Philadel- 
phia are  bad  ball  clubs,  altho  both  are  a 
little  stronger  than  last  season. 

The  races  in  both  leagues  should  be 
harder  than  they  were  last  season  for  the 
reason  that  the  weaker  clubs  have  added 
strength  and  will  give  the  stronger  ones  a 
harder  fight. 


THE  PRESIDENT  ON  THE 
GOLFING  GREEN 

*'T  BELIEVE  another  rain-storm  is 
^  coming,"  remarked  a  friend  re- 
cently to  President  Harding  as  they  stood 
at  the  first  tee  of  the  Chevy  Chase  Golf 
Club,  ready  to  begin  a  four-ball  contest. 

"Suppose  it  does,"  replied  the  President. 
"Why  should  a  rain  stop  us?"  The  an- 
swer is  said  to  size  up  the  President  as  a 
golf-player.  When  he  needs  a  brief  turn 
at  recreation  and  rest  from  the  cares  of 
state,  the  matter  of  a  rain-storm  is  a  most 
unimportant  detail.  The  President  is  a 
good  sportsman,  says  Grantland  Rice  in 
the  New  York  Tribune,  and  under  normal 
conditions  he  plays  a  good  average  game, 
ranging  between  95  and  100.  On  this  par- 
ticular day,  when  he  was  playing  with 
Grantland  Rice,  Henrj^  P.  Fletcher,  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Ring  W.  Lardner, 
the  ground  was  pretty  well  soaked,  yield- 
ing Uttle  or  no  run  to  the  ball.  The  Presi- 
dent's drive  was  190  yards  down  the 
eoiirse;  his  second  a  few  yards  short  of  the 
green,  where  a  short  pitch  and  two  putts 
netted  him  a  5.  He  used  a  square  stance 
for  every  shot — which  is  to  saj'  that  his 
toes  were  on  a  line,  his  feet  fairly  well  apart, 
with  the  ball  on  a  line  midway  between 
the  two  heels.  It  is  almost  the  same 
stance,  we  are  told,  as  that  employed  by 
"Chick"  Evans.  Placing  direction  and 
control  above  distance,  the  President  is 
content  to  use  only  a  three-quarter  swing, 
making  no  effort  at  any  time  to  kill  the 
ball.     According  to  the  writer: 

His  best  shot  is  what  to  many  stands  as 
the  hardest  shot  in  the  game — a  short 
mashie  niblick  pitch  over  trouble— a  stroke 
that  requires  complete  nerve  and  muscular 
control. 

At  the  short  fourth  hole,  after  missing 
his  tee  shot,  the  President  found  himself 
facing  a  sixty-yard  pitch  o\ev  a  brook  to 
the  green.  The  ball  was  hnng  badly  in  a 
path  bereft  of  aU  grass — a  test  that  woxild 
hardly  have  appealed  to  a  Barnes  or  a 
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^rhw)  muck 
cbjou  value 
jour  Vife3 
pink  cheeks  ? 


"\  was  always  beautiful  to 
my  husband,"  she  said,  in 
brave  dehance  of  the  ccid  and 
heat  and  storms  that  had  with- 
ered her  bloom  and  broken  her 
strength  before  her  time. 

What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  devotion  like  that? 

A  few  delightful  hours  of  in- 
teresting travel  will  bring  you 
and  your  family  to  your  home 
by  the  sea,  with  roses  bloom- 
ing the  year  'round,  at  San 
Diego,  California. 

Eternal  Springtime  and  the 
invitation  of  the  ocean  breezes 
will  keep  you  out-of-doors, 
sharing  with  90,000  hospi- 
table citizens  the  changing 
flowers,  the  miles  of  charming 
lawns  and  homes,  the  infinite 
diversions  and  the  matchless 
panorama  of  ocean,  mountains 
and  bay,  which  make  San 
Diego  the  active,  joyous  city 
that  it  is. 

Sea-bathing,  golf,  polo, 
launch  parties  and  motoring 
combine  with  a  bewilderment 
of  other  recreations  to  build 
exhilarating  health  and  happi- 
ness year  at'ter  year  at 

Lalitornid 


Through  Pullman  service 
is  operated  between  San 
Diego  and  Chicago  over 
the  neie  San  Diego  and 
Arizona  Railway,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Rock  Is- 
land and  Southern  Pacific 
"  Golden  State  Limited." 
A  delightful,  mild  climate 
trip  through  Imperial 
Valley  and  magnificent 
scenery. 

This  booklet  tells  more 
about  it.  Sign  the  cou- 
pon and  get  it  free  by 
return  mail. 


SAN  DIEGO-CALIFORNtA  CLUB, 

300  Spreckels  Building,  San  Diego,  California. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  about  San 
Diego,  California. 
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Hutchison.  Yet  he  went  after  the  short, 
high  pitch  -nathout  a  quiver,  dropt  the  ball 
eight  feet  from  the  cup,  and  sank  his  putt 
for  a  par  3,  winning  the  hole. 

On  two  or  three  other  occasions  when 
called  upon  to  play  this  shot  he  came 
through  nicely,  without  any  semblance  of 
a  mistake.  And  if,  on  any  of  these  tests, 
he  was  ner\'ous  or  worried,  it  was  not  visi- 
ble to  the  naked  eye. 

Another  noticeable  featiu-e  of  his  game 
was  an  utter  lack  of  alibis.  At  the  second 
hole,  after  a  good  drive,  the  ball  was  lying 
hea\aly  in  a  cluster  of  thick,  Avet  grass. 

From  here  he  put  his  second  shot  into  a 
bunker. 

"Hard  luck,"  some  one  remarked,  "but 
the  lie  was  very  bad." 

"No,"  he  said,  "it  was  just  a  miserable 
effort.     I  had  no  excuse." 

Xo  matter  into  what  trouble  the  high 
wind  would  occasionally  take  his  tee  shot 
or  his  approach,  he  continued  to  battle  on 
without  any  idea  of  surrender.  Even  when 
it  was  apparent  that  the  odds  on  some  hole 
were  all  against  him,  he  played  with  as 
much  care  and  as  much  determination  as 
if  the  chances  were  still  even.  And  the 
direst  sort  of  trouble  was  not  enough  to 
discourage  him  at  anj'  stage  of  the  match. 

On  the  homeward  nine  it  became  evi- 
dent around  the  fifteenth  hole  that  the  de- 
layed rain-storm  was  on  the  verge  of  break- 
ing, but  there  was  no  suggestion  on  the 
President's  part  that  the  match  be  hurried 
along.  So  far  as  he  Avas  concerned,  the 
sun  might  have  been  shining  from  a  sky 
as  blue  as  indigo.  And  he  still  maintained 
his  even,  unhurried  pace  when  the  rain 
began  to  fall.  For  all  that,  he  is  no  waster 
of  time  on  a  course,  as  he  st^ps  up  and 
promptly  hits  the  ball  without  any  extra 
flourishes. 

The  President  uses  the  same  type  of 
putter  as  that  employed  by  "Chick" 
Evans,  a  center-shafted  affair  with  two 
steel  prongs.  He  is  a  first-class  putter,  with 
a  good  style  and  a  firm,  definite  touch  that 
gives  the  ball  a  chance.  His  main  fault 
was  a  tendency  to  start  his  body  ahead 
of  his  hands  and  arms,  one  of  the  most 
prevalent  of  all  golfing  faults.  It  is  fre- 
quently the  result  of  concealed  inward 
attention  to  outside  interests  that  are  well 
beyond  the  plane  of  a  golf  swing. 

You  can  get  a  good  line  upon  most  men 
through  a  round  of  golf.  As  a  soul  exposer 
it  has  few"  equals.  More  important  thanliis 
golf  swing,  it  was  interesting  to  find  that 
the  President  was  a  regular  human  being — 
a  hard  fighter  and  a  good  loser — that  he  had 
a  sound,  sane  philosophy  and  a  sense  of 
humor — that  he  had  dignity  without  pre- 
tense or  aloofness  and  a  friendliness  of  man- 
ner that  was  in  no  sense  cultivated  or  forced. 
He  is  a  sportsman  w'ho  can  take  the  break 
of  the  game  as  it  comes.  A  firm  jaw  and 
an  unwavering  eye  are  hardly  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  weakness.  He  doesn't  ex- 
pect to  become  open  golf  champion  of 
America,  but  he  knows  the  world  has  dis- 
covered that  a  certain  amount  of  recreation 
and  exercise  is  as  necessary  to  a  sound 
body  and  a  sound  mind  as  food  and  sleep. 

He  will  get  into  various  bunkers.  But 
we  never  saw  him  pick  up  his  ball  in  any 
bunker  before  he  had  played  it  safely  out. 
And  we  have  a  hunch  that  you  will  find 
him  upon  the  fairwaj'  most  of  the  time, 
even  tho  he  doesn't  go  out  after  any  wjrld's- 
record  drives." 
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Is  an  Eye  protector  for  Out-of-Doors  people. 
Made  so  that  it  gives  full  protection  from 
wind,  dust  and  flying  particles  without  causing 
the  slightest  discomfort  or  detracting  from 
the  appearance  of  the  wearer. 

Motorists,  Golfers,  Hunters,  Trap-shooters, 
Tourists  and  Fishermen  find  it  adds  ma- 
terially to  the  pleasures  of  their  outings. 
Obtainable  from  Opticians,  Motor  Supply  and 
Sporting  Goods  Establishments.  We  will 
gladly  furnish  the  address  of  your  nearest 
Autoglas  Dealer. 

F.  A.  HARDY  8s  COMPANY 
Dept.  F  Box  804,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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E.  A.  MARSH 
A  Pioneer  Inventor  of  Waltham  Watchmaking  Machinery 


The  Jeweled  Bearing  Holes  In  a  Waltham  Watch 

Measure  Only  Six  and  One-Half  Thousandths 

of  a  Centimeter 


Waltham  Scientific  Jewel  Bearings 


Needle 
Gauge 


This  Special  Waltham,  7V2  Ligne 
^2,000 

(Onyx,  diamonds  and  platinum ) 

The  movement  is  smaller  than  a  dime 
in  diameter 


SPLIT  a  human  hair  into  twelve 
equal  parts.  Thentakeuponeof 
these  tiny  strands  and.  you  have 
the  standard  of  measurement  by 
which  Waltham  Watch  accuracy 
is  determined. 

Now,  split  a  human  hair  into  two 
equal  parts,  using  one  of  these  wee 
strands  as  the  size  of  a  diamond 
drill  (for  nothing  but  a  diamond 
will  drill  a  diamond)  to  makeahole 
in  a  pure  sapphire  or  ruby  jewel. 

Then,  to  perfect  the  bearing  sur- 
face of  this  hole,  polish  it  out  with 
diamond  dust  until  it  is  the  size  of 
a  hair. 

We  have  related  here  one  of  the 
tasks  that  Waltham  accuracy  is  able 
to  perform  due  to  machine-made 
tools  and  marvelous  gauges  (such 
as  the  gauge  illustrated)  created 
and  developed  by  Waltham. 


It  is  owing  to  this  extraordinary 
standardization  of  parts  and  work- 
manship that  Waltham  has  pro- 
duced the  most  accurate  and 
dependable  small  watch  made  in 
the  world. 

The  foreign  made  watch  lacks  this 
standardization.  If  you  had  the 
opportunity  to  compare  under  a 
powerful  magnifying  glass  the  ma- 
terial and  workmanship  in  one  of 
these  fine  Waltham  Watches,  with 
the  crude  and  rough  hand-made 
units  in  many  of  the  foreign 
watches,  there  would  never  be  any 
question  what  your  choice  would 
be,  at  any  price. 

Insist  upon  a  Waltham  Watch, 
and  exercise  that  educated  choice 
which  is  an  American  prerogative 
to  demand  the  best  for  the  money 
you  invest. 


This  story  is  continued  in  a  beautiful  booklet  in  which  you  will  find 

a  liberal  watch  education.  Sent  free  upon  request  to  the 

Waltham  Watch  Company,  Waltham,  Mass. 


Makers  of  the  famous  JVallham  air  friction  quality  Speedometers  and  Automobile  Time-pieces  used  on  the  'world's  leadingcars 

WALTHAM 

THE  WORLD'S  WATCH  OVER  TIME 

Where  you  see  this  sign  they  sell  Waltham  Watches 
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Painting  bv  F.  R.  Harper.      Courtesy  of  The  Chicago  Trust  Company 

The  Field  Museum  of  Chicago  is 
equipped  with  Dunham  Radiator  Traps 


I,-  ■ C'W 


The  Tower  Building, 
glimpsed  through  the 
temple-like  colonnade 
of  Grant  Park.  This 
"Dunhamized"  Chi- 
cago skyscraper  is 
one  of  the  notable 
structures  of  the 
Michigan  Avenue  Sky 
line. 


The  new  Field  Museum  was  opened  this  week  to 
the  eager  public.  Those  who  paid  tribute  to  the 
rare  treasures  there  housed,  marveled  not  less  at 
the  structural  beauty  and  equipment  of  this  magnifi- 
cent edifice.  This  was  a  compliment  to  the  archi- 
tects and  engineers  who  painstakingly  selected 
every  piece  of  equipment  as  the  best  available. 

When  the  heating  system  was  specified,  and  Dun- 
ham Radiator  Traps  chosen,  Dunham  Heating  Ser- 
vice was  ready  with  the  co-operation  which  we 
always  give  to  the  owner,  architect  and  heating  con- 
tractor. That  Dunham  Service  interests  itself  in 
Dunham  installations  long  after  the  job  is  com- 
pleted, will  probably  be  as  surprising  to  the  Museum 
Authorities  as  it  has  always  been  to  every  Dunham 
customer.  This  is  one  of  the  many  exceptionally 
valuable  features  of  Dunham  Heating  Service. 

It  is  gratifying  to  us,  that  the  new  Field  Museum 
increases  the  impressive  list  of  notable  buildings 
which  are  Dunham-equipped,  and  therefore,  com- 
fortably heated.  In  this  list  are  the  new  Ambassa- 
dor Hotel,  New  York  City;  Real  Estate  Trust  Com- 
pany Building  of  Philadelphia;  Kingsway  Apart- 
ments, St.  Louis;  Farmer's  Mechanics  National 
Bank,  Fort  Worth,  Texas;  The  Tabernacle,  Salt 
Lake  City;  the  City  Hall  of  San  Francisco.  This  list 
has  been  steadily  growing  since  1903 — the  year  in 
which  the  perfection  of  the  Dunham  Radiator  Trap 
literally  revolutionized  the  low  pressure  steam 
heating  industry. 

To  help  you  get  more  heating  comfort  per  ton  of 
coal ;  that  is  our  desire.  We  suggest  that  what  we 
have  done  for  others  can  be  done  for  you. 
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The  Dunham  Trap  can  be 
applied  to  existing  steam 
heating  systems.  The 
Tower  Building  above 
shown  is  a  change-over  job. 


HEATING     SERVICE 


Tell  us  exactly  what  kind  of  a  building  you  want 
Dunhamized ;  whether  a  factory,  office  building,  store, 
home  or  apartment;  also  if  it  is  on  paper  or  erected. 
Technical  bulletins  are  available  for  all  who  need  them. 

C.  A.  DUNHAM  COMPANY 
230  East  Ohio  Street,  CHICAGO 

r.^^.r!...   Marshalltown,    Iowa  |^^■■^A^^   ^"d    Local 

Factories;  Toronto,    Cankda  fr    !%£"/"%  r     ^^a"" 

'  United  Spates  and  Canada 

London:  233- A  Regent  Street.   W.  1 

Paris:   64  Rue   du  Rocher 

Distributors:  Munzing  &  Cie.,  47  Rue  de  la  Fontaine-au-Roi 
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DERAILING  AND  RERAILING 

TAE VICES  intended  to  derail  a  train 
-L^  that  has  overrun  a  signal,  and  so  to 
bring  it  to  a  stop  before  it  has  damaged 
itself  or  something  else,  must  be  so  located 
that  the  train  can  not  rerail  itself  and  thus 
run  on  again  easily  to  its  fate.  This,  ac- 
cording to  The  Railway  Review  (Chicago), 
is  exactly  what  happened  in  the  recent  rail- 
way disaster  at  Porter,  Ind.  In  this  wreck 
an  engineer  ran  past  the  signals  that  should 
have  stopt  him.  This  was  the  primary 
cause  of  the  catastrophe;  but,  in  addition, 
there  was  a  derailing  device  which  should 
have  caused  the  train  to  leave  the  track 
300  feet  before  the  danger-point  and  so 
bring  it  to  rest.  But  unfortunately  there 
was  near  the  derail  a  frog  forming  part  of  a 
side-track.  The  wheels  made  use  of  this  to 
regain  the  rails,  and  the  disastrous  crash  fol- 
lowed. The  writer  of  an  editorial  in  the  pa- 
per named  above  tells  us  that  such  "rerail- 
ments"  are  very  apt  to  occur  when  there  is 
the  least  chance  for  them.     He  writes: 

"With  equipment  that  would  ordinarily 
be  considered  adequate  protection  against 
collision,  the  train  did,  notwithstanding 
that  it  was  derailed,  actually  reach  the 
crossing  and  run  in  front  of  a  fast-moving 
train  which  had  the  right  of  way.  It  is 
this  phase  of  the  accident  that  will  be  of 
most  concern  to  signal  engineers,  for  the 
overrunning  of  signals  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, while  derails  are  intended  to  pre- 
vent trains  from  collision  when  worst  comes 
to  worst.  Altho  the  open  derail  in  this 
case  stood  more  than  300  feet  from  the 
crossing,  yet  the  effective  distance  from 
the  point  it  was  intended  to  protect  was 
cut  down  to  only  five  rail  lengths,  or  about 
165  feet,  by  the  presence  of  a  frog  in  a 
turnout  for  a  siding  which  connects  with 
the  main  track  between  the  derail  and  the 
crossing.  Derailment  for  165  feet  is  far 
from  suflfieient  to  prevent  a  hea\T  train 
reaching  the  crossing  when  moving  at  high 
speed,  and  particularly  if  working  steam. 
The  obvious  lesson  is  that  the  safe  distance 
at  which  derails  should  be  located  from 
crossings  to  afford  adequate  protection  to 
them  should  be  measured,  not  necessarily 
from  the  crossing  diamond,  but  from  that 
point  where  there  exists  a  possibiUty  that 
a  derailed  train  might  become  rerailed. 

"The  rerailing  of  a  derailed  locomotive 
or  train  by  trailing  into  a  frog  has  hap- 
pened thousands  of  times,  and  the  fact 
that  a  derailed  train  will  nearly  always  re- 
rail  itself  at  such  a  point  is  well  imderstood 
by  railroad  men  of  experience.  It  is  a  very 
common  practise  with  trainmen,  in  yards 
or  about  switching  tracks,  to  haul  derailed 
cars  or  locomotives  to  near-by  frogs  to 
rerail  them,  instead  of  using  rerailing  frogs 
for  that  purpose.  Converging  rails,  such 
as  are  encountered  when  traiUng  into  a 
frog,  are  the  essential  principle  of  rerailing 
devices,  and  diverging  rails  are  the  work- 
ing principle  of  derailers.  Bridge  rerailers, 
which  were  used  to  a  consi(ierable  extent 
a  generation  ago  to  guide  chance  derailed 
wheels  back  onto  the  rails,  and  thus  protect 
the  bridge  floor  ties  from  being  bunched, 
were  practically  identical,  so  far  as  method 
of  operation  is  concerned,  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  converging  rails  at  the  heel  of  a 
frog." 


WHY   WORKERS  TIRE 

FATRil'E    in    industry    is    disciist 
Modern   Medicine  (.Chicago)  by  1 
nard  J.  Xownian.  consultant  of  the  Vw 
States  Public  Health  Service.      It  may 
says,  be  a  symptom  of  disease  or  a  sin 
inilication  of  excessive  or  wrongly  app 
exertion.     In  any  case,  there  should  1 
nation-wide  campaign  to  abate  it.     T 
workers    can    not    produce    t-conomic^ 
Mr.  Newman  defines  fatigue  as  an  iul 
tion  placed  on  body  activity  because 
capacity  to  function  has  been  reducec 
broken  down  by  an  output  of  energy  in 
cess  of  the  normal.      It  may  be  the  resu 
pre\'ious  work,  or  it  may  be  a  "sum  of 
result  of  activities."     To  restrict  the  de 
tion  to  work  activities  would  not  be  a 
rate,  as  other  causes  play  a  i)art.     Mr.  > 
man  goes  on: 

"When  the  statement  is  made  thai 
tigue  is  due  to  long-continued  use 
muscle  or  group  of  muscles,  what  is  n 
meant  is  that  such  activity  cn-atcs  in 
muscle  such  waste  products  as  ca: 
dioxid.  lactic  acid,  or  possibly  others  r 
acteristic  of  fatigue.  Thus  there  is  a  cl 
ical  change.  Moreover,  this  muscle-w 
accumulating  faster  than  it  can  be  renn 
causes  what  corresponds  to  a  clogging  o 
muscle;  thus  the  cells  are  unable  to  func 
satisfactorily,  and  fatigue  is  produced. 

"In  the  presence  of  fatigue  the  I 
possesses  within  itself  powers  of  mor 
tary  restoration.  Witness  the  reactio 
the  soldier  on  a  hike  to  the  rhythn 
music,  or  the  football-player,  or  the  M 
thon  runner  to  the  presence  and  cheer 
the  crowd.  There  is  evidence  sufficie 
authentic  to  establish  the  fact  that  ex( 
ment  may  remove  temporarily  the  ch 
ical  cause  of  fatigue. 

"Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  not  alw 
easy  to  tell  when  fatigue  is  present,  beca 
its  symptoms  may  be  masked.     '  That  ti 
feeling'  which  is  advertised  against,  if 
perienced,  does  not  necessarily  register 
tigue,   but   may   be   a   symptom  of  ot 
diseases.     There  necessarily  follows  w< 
a   normal   amount   of   weariness   which 
healthful    and    makes    a    well-earned    r 
enjoyable.     This    readily    yields    to    n 
There  is  a  fatigue  that  attacks  a  mus 
quickly,  following  undue  exertion.     Ov 
fatigue  may  be  present  to  the  extent 
producing  symptoms  without  the  subje 
being  aware  of  the  true  cause.     It  may  j 
pear  in  irritability,  in  errors  of  judgme 
in  mistakes,  or  in  retardation  of  thouj 
due  to  lapses  of  memory. 

"Fatigue  costs  may  be  exprest  in  ter 
of  the  effect  upon  health,  longevity,  safe 
labor  supply,  employment  stability,  ind 
trial  contentment,  productive  efficiencj 
i.e.,  alertness,  speed,  accurate  work,  mi 
mum  waste— as  weU  as  output  and  profi 
Recent  studies  of  the  working  conditic 
of  the  foundry  trades  made  by  the  OfiP 
of  Industrial  Hygiene  and  Sanitation  of  t 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  sh( 
that  where  the  molders  work  at  piece-wo 
there  are  a  greater  number  of  ph^^sical  i 
than  where  they  work  at  day-work,  oth 
factors  not  differing  to  any  marked  extei 
It  is  a  reasonable  postulate  that  where  e 
cessive  fatigue  is  produced  and  prolong' 
in  labor  for  any  length  of  time,  vital  resi 
tance  is  reduced  and  the  body  is  less  al 
to  resist  disease. 

"Based  on  the  capacities  of  the  worke 
and  not  on  the  capacity  of  the  machir 
there  is  apparently  in  plant  production 
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■  of  diminishing  returns  for  energy  spent, 
I  a  point  is  reached  beyond  which  labor 
dmes  less  profitable.  The  loss  is  a  na- 
lal  one  which  warrants  a  nation-wide 
ventive  program.  The  problem  which 
presents  to  the  average  employer,  aUke 
)ortant  to  the  employee,  is  how  so  to 
trol  fatigue-producing  conditions  and 
cesses  as  to  enable  efficiency  to  be  main- 
led  at  a  minimum  cost  in  health  and 
fare  to  the  worker  and  to  the  State." 

'his  is  all  summarized  bj'  the  writer  in 
statement  that  direct  factors  in  fatigue 
of  such  types  as  are  commonly  asso- 
ed  with  muscular  strain  and  which  arise 
n  continuous  lifting,  or  from  long  stand- 
or  from  labor  in  cramped  positions  or 
use  of  the  same  set  of  muscles.     Fatigue 
Iso  favored  by  excessive  noises,  as  in 
case  of  riveters  using  pneumatic  ham- 
's, and  by  excessive  temperatures  -with 
1  relative  humidities,  as  well  as  by  oc- 
ations  where  light  intensity,  gloom,  or 
•e  produces  eye-strain.     Mr.  Newman 
3eeds: 

The  foregoing  classification  of  the  direct 
ses  of  fatigue  is  intended  to  be  iUustra- 
)  and   not   a   complete   list   of  factory 
rations  having  this  undesirable  result, 
are  are  other  causes  of  fatigue  which, 
the  lack  of  a  better  term,  we  character- 
as  indirect;   these  arise  from  such  work- 
conditions  as  are  found  in  operation 
ating  air  dustiness — that  is,  in  abrasive 
nufactimng,    grinding,    polishing,    and 
id-blasting.     Here    fibroid    changes    in 
ig  tissue  occur,   restricting  the  normal 
letion  of  the  lungs  or  making  them  more 
tile  soil  of  tuberculosis.     Similar  opera- 
■ns  creating  fumes,  gases,  and  poisons  too 
merouS  for  illustration  break  dow^n  cell 
e,  create  undue  amounts  of  waste,  and 
ercharge  the  processes  of  waste  removal 
such  wise  as  to  inhibit  normal  function- 
g.     To  these  indirect  causes  of  fatigue 
ay  be  added  inadequate  and  insanitary 
diet  and  drinking  facilities;    the  absence 
rest-rooms  for  Avomen-workers  or  rest 
jriods  for  operatives   engaged  in  heavy 
bor;    unsympathetic  management,  unat- 
active  or  repulsive  work-rooms,  accident 
azards;     congested    occupancy   of   work- 
)oms,  which  facilitates  the  spread  of  epi- 
amic  diseases  and  unscientific  placement 
:'   employees.     But    perhaps   a  factor  as 
:eat    if    not    more    important    than   any 
bher  in  contributing  to  industrial  fatigue 
the  absence  of  industrial  hygiene  and 
rovisions  for  medical  and  surgical  relief 
)  provide  for  the  physical  welfare  of  em- 
loyees,  to  note,  reduce,  or  correct  physical 
isabilities,  or  to  treat  minor  ailments  not 
ufflcient  to  debar  the  worker  from  em- 
iloyment,  yet  capable  of  retarding  maxi- 
aum  production. 

"These,  as  we  have  just  said,  are  exam- 
)les,  only,  of  working  conditions  common 
n  varying  degrees  to  aU  industries,  which 
all  within  the  groups  of  direct  and  indirect 
causes  of  fatigue,  and  which  readily  yield 
to  a  program  when  the  management  is  alive 
to  the  importance  of  the  human  factor  in 
production. 

"If  a  plant  program  is  to  be  adopted,  at 

[east  three  steps  are  essential.     I  have  dis- 

3ust  these  at  other  places,  have  seen  them 

'Hried,  and  have  yet  to  find  them  wanting. 

First,  there  should  be  a  physical  examina- 
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^^He  Left  His  Chains  BehindF^ 


Weed 

Tire 

Chains 

on  your  tires  reflect 
your  p  rud  en  ce 
and  intelligence. 


Weed  Tire   Chains  left  in 
the  garage  never  stop  a  skid 

SOME  drivers  never  think  always  to  carry  Weed 
Chains  and  never  think  to  put  them  on  the  tires 
until  they  feel  their  cars  skid — then  it  is  usually  too 
late  to  do  anything,  except  pray. 

Don't  wait  until^  you  feel  your  car  skid — don't 
wait  until  you  feel  that  terror  of  utter  helplessness. 

Make  up  your  mind  now  always  to  carry  Weed 
Chains  in  your  car,  ALWAYS  to  put  them  on  the  tires 
at  the  first  drop  of  rain. 


American    Chain  Company,  Inc, 


BRIDGEPORT 


A    C 


CONNECTICUT 


In    Canada:     Dominion    Chain    Company,    Limited,    Niagara    Falls,   Ontario 

The  Complete  Chain  Line— All  Types,  All  Sizes,  All  Finishes— From  Plumbers' Safely  Chain  to  Ships' Anchor  Chain 

GENERAL  SALES  OFFICE:    Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York  City 

DISTRICT  SALES  OFFICES  : 

Boston         Chicago        Philadelphia  Pittsburgh         Portland,  Ore.  San  Francisco 

Largest     Chain     Manufacturers     in     the     World 


WEED 

ON  EVERY. 
^    HO£>K     ^ 


Salt 


Monel  solves  the 
problem  of  the  seaside 
screen;  salt  air  can- 
not corrode  it.  The 
first  screens  installed  at  Chad- 
wick,  New  Jersey,  ten  years  ago, 
are  as  good  today  as  when  they 
were  put  in. 


Acid 


There  is  acid  in 
smoke  wherever 
coal  is  burned. 
Monel  is  immune 
to  the  continuous  attack  of 
smoke  carried  acids,  which  cor- 
rode or  weaken  most  other 
screening  metals. 


Water 


Monel  simply  will 
not  rust.  So  Monel 
screens  never  need 
painting.  Aside  from 
the  expense,  painting  cuts  down 
the  size  of  the  holes  between 
wires,  seriously  interfering  with 
proper  summer  ventilation. 

Put  up  Monel  screens  this  summer. 
The  annual  labor  and  replacement  bill 
which  you  save  by  using  Monel  will 
more  than  compensate  for  their  slightly 
higher  initial  cost. 

The  uame  Monel  identifies  the  natural 
nickel  alloy — 67  %  nickel,  28 'f  copper  and  5'  f; 
other  metals — produced  by  The  International 
Nickel  Company.  Monel  products  include 
Monel  blocks,  Monel  rods,  Monel  castings, 
Monel  sheet,  Monel  wire,  Monel  strip  stock,  etc. 

THE 
INTERNATIONAL    NICKEL    COMPANY 

67  Wall  Street,  New  York  City 

The  International 
Nickel  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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Screening  that  lasts 
in  spite  of— 

UNLESS  your  screens  are  made  of 
Monel,  rust  or  other  destructive 
forces,  start  work  the  moment  your 
screens  are  put  in  place.  Monel  is 
unaffected  either  by  the  acid  bearing 
smoke  of  the  city  "ciri^by  the  wind 
driven  salt  spray  of  the  seashore. 

Of  course,  Monel  screening  never 
rusts.  Further,  Monel  is  as  strong  as 
steel  so  you  can  use  finer  wire  which 
means  screens  that  are  easier  to  see 
through  and  let  in  more  air  on  hot 
summer  nights. 
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tion  of  all  applicants  for  employment,  in 
order  that  their  physical  capacity  may  be 
known  to  the  employment  director,  this 
examination  to  be  followed  periodically  by 
reexaminations  and  replacements  accord- 
ing to  the  health  of  the  worker.  This 
physical  examination  is  in  addition  to  the 
usual  training  and  experieikee  examination. 
Secondly,  there  should  be  a  physical  exam- 
ination of  the  jobs,  to  find  just  what  men- 
tal and  muscular  ability  is  required  for 
maximum  efficiencj-  in  output.  Thirdly, 
there  should  be  a  physical  examination  of 
the  plant,  to  discover  the  working  condi- 
tions which  may  injure  the  health  of  the 
worker,  increase  unnecessary  fatigue,  and 
reduce  output. 

"From  such  plant  self-knowledge  and 
from  the  program  which  it  suggests  hu- 
mane working  conditions  and  mutual  profit 
accrue  to  employer  and  employee." 


NEW  WAY  TO  MAKE  INDUSTRIAL 
ALCOHOL 

THE  world  shortage  of  coal,  Avith  the 
ever-growing  demands  for  a  con- 
venient source  of  energy,  has  enormously 
increased  the  importance  of  industrial 
alcohol  as  a  producer  of  power.  Special 
attention  has  been  paid  to  this  question  in 
France.  Immediately  before  the  war  the 
business  of  making  alcohol  for  industrial 
purposes  throve  in  the  northern  part  of 
France.  The  German  invasion  put  a  stop 
to  this  source  of  alcohol,  while  at  the  same 
time  causing  a  tremendous  increase  in  the 
need  for  it  to  make  munitions  and  sup- 
plies. The  destroyed  factories  were  re- 
erected  behind  the  lines  and  new  processes 
which  had  hitherto  remained  matters  of 
purely  scientific  interest  were  rapidly  ex- 
tended, until  by  1916  the  production  of  the 
restored  distilleries  amounted  to  about  half 
as  much  as  it  had  been  before  the  fateful 
days  of  August,  1914,  a  very  consider- 
able yield,  considering  the  nature  of  the 
difficulties  which  had  to  be  overcome. 
One  of  the  most  important  contributing 
causes  to  this  achievement  was  the  ex- 
tension of  the  use  of  certain  microscopic 
fungi  or  molds  for  fermenting  grain  instead 
of  the  brewer's  j-east  generally  employed. 
The  advantages  obtained  by  the  use  of  these 
molds  for  changing  the  starch  of  the  grain 
into  fermentable  sugar  consist,  according 
to  Lnroiissc  Mensiiel  (Paris),  in  their  greater 
simplicity  and  economy  as  well  as  their 
increased  yield.  Thit.  transformation  of 
starch  into  sugar,  known  as  "  saccharifica- 
tion,"  has  hitherto  been  effected  by  acids 
or  by  malt. 

About  1885,  Dr.  Calmette  and  certain 
other  members  of  the  Pasteur  Institute  at 
Paris  discovered  that  the  ferments  used  in 
China  and  Indo-China  in  making  alcohol 
from  rice  were  microscopic  fungi  belong- 
ing to  the  Mucorinea.  The  Chinese 
method  of  making  rice  wine  is  very  simple. 
The  rice  is  first  boiled,  then  spread  upon 
the  bottom  of  an  earthenware  jar  and 
sprinkled  with  crumbs  of  a  peculiar  form  of 


Jim  Henry's  Column 


Regarding  Women 

I  can't  believe  it  means  anything  that 
reflects  on  my  personal  life,  but  I  have 
been  enjoying  lately  an  extraordinarily 
large  correspondence  with  women. 
Here  is  a  sample: 

Dear  Jim  :  {^Positi-ue.'y,  I  don't  knonv  the 
nxioman) . 
1  think  you  are  real  mean.      You 
must  have  known  that  your  Mennen 
Shaving  Cream  is  the  most  perfect 
complexion  soap  in  the  world — 
wonderfully  cleansing  but  more  like  cold 
cream  in  its  after  effects — yet  you  have 
never  breathed  a  word  of  it. 

I  discovered  it  by  accident  on  an 
automobile  tour  when  there  wasn't  any 
soap  in  the  country  hotel  and  I  had  to 
use  my  husband's  shaving  cream." 

( The  next  eight  pages  were  in  the  same  vtin). 
Another  woman  shampoos  her  baby 
with  Mennen' s. 

Now  1  protest  that  such  liberties  are  all 
wrong.      Do  you  suppose  that  men  are 
going  to  pay  50  cents  for  a  big  tube  of  •• 
Mennen's  if  all  the  women  in  the  house 
are  going  to  treat  it  as  a  household  utility.'' 

They  have  adopted  our  clothes  and 
jobs  and  recreations  and  politics  and 
bad  habits,  but  I  insist  that  they  leave 
our  shaving  tools  alone. 

Of  course,  they  are  right  in  saying 
that  Mennen's  is  an  absolutely  pure, 
bland  soap  without  a  trace  of  free 
caustic.     That  is  why  Mennen  lather  is 
so  soothing — I  might  almost  say  healing. 

But  it  was  created  for  just  one 
purpose — scientifically  to  reduce  a 
man's  beard  to  a  condition  of  relaxation 
.  so  that  the  razor  simply 

Ci'^yycL  removes  the  lather — 

you  aren't  conscious  of 
any  beard  pruning  at  all. 
Send  15  cents  for  my 
demonstrator  tube.      Use 
plenty  of  water  and  don't 
rub  in  the  lather  with 
your  fist.      Above  all, 
don't  tell  your  wife. 


fl     {Menn 


{Mennen  Salesman)   ^J 
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bread  known  a>  itien,  which  is  "vory  rich 
in  ferments  and  yeast."  This  bread  is 
rich  in  the  fungi  in  questiyn,  and  in  the 
admirable  medium  of  jrrowth  which  they 
find  in  the  rice,  they  rapidly  develop  so  as 
to  change  its  starch  into  sugar.  Our 
authority  continues  as  follows: 

"The  jar  is  then  filled  three-quarters 
full  of  water,  ai\d  the  yeasts  at  once  begin 
to  "work,"  forming  alcohol.  As  soon  as  the 
fermentation  has  come  to  an  end,  the 
mixture  is  distilled  by  a  i>ritnitive  device, 
yielding  24  liters  for  each  100  kilograms  of 
rice." 

Upon  making  a  studj-  of  the  men  bread 
Dr.  Calmette  found  that  its  power  of 
changing  starch  to  sugar  was  due  to  a 
fungus.  Later  researches,  disclosed  a 
number  of  similar  fungi  also  capable  of 
producing  alcohol,  but  varying  not  only  in 
their  power  of  producing  sugar  but  in  their 
specific  resistance  to  temperature  and  to 
various  sorts  of  infection.     We  read: 

"These  infinitesimal  plants  were  first 
used  for  making  alcohol  industrially  about 
1900,  in  what  w'as  called  the  Atnylo 
process;  while  its  merits  were  at  once 
appreciated  the  fungi  used  were  so  delicate 
that  thej'  refused  to  grow  except  under 
strictly  aseptic  conditions.  This  led  to  a 
search  for  more  resistant  species,  which 
resulted  in  the  discovery  by  an  agricultural 
engineer,  M.  IT.  Boulard,  of  a  species 
called  "mucor  No.  5,"  of  such  admirable 
resisting  power  to  infectious  conditions 
as  to  be  excellently  suited  for  the  rough 
and  ready  usages  of  ordinary  practise 
in  distilleries." 

The  fungi  known  as  molds  are  of  tropical 
origin,  and  it  is  only  in  warm  and  humid 
climates  that  we  find  among  them  species 
capable  of  changing  starch  into  sugar  and 
eventually  into  alcohol;  this  action  is  due 
to  the  method  of  growth,  which  may  be 
briefly  described  as  follows:  When  the 
fungus  is  grown  in  a  favorable  medium 
it  forms  small  spherical  masses  at  the  ends 
of  some  of  its  filaments,  known  as  sporanges 
or  sporocysts,  within  which  certain  repro- 
ductive cells  known  as  endospores  are 
formed.  When  these  are  ripe  they  pro- 
duce a  new  set  of  filaments  or  mj^celium 
from  which  a  new  system  of  filaments 
springs.  When  the  mycelium  grows  in 
fruit  juices  or  other  organic  matters,  it 
secretes  certain  diastases,  some  of  which 
change  the  starch  of  the  medium  while 
others  transform  the  sugar  into  alcohol. 
But  since  the  former  act  more  rapidly  it  is 
customary  in  practise  to  use  the  molds 
only  for  this  first  change  of  starch  into 
sugar,  and  to  employ  ordinary  yeasts  to 
perform  the  transformation  into  alcohol. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  the  mold  and  the 
yeast  are  put  into  the  mother  liquid  at  the 
same  time. 

The  first  process  in  w^hich  molds  were 
employed  for  making  alcohol  made  use, 
as  said,  of  a  fungus  so  delicate  that  it  must 
be  protected  from  the  competition  of  other 
microorganisms.  For  this  reason,  the 
boiling  mash  is  placed  in  a  covered  vat  and 
then  cooled  to  38°  C.  before  being  sown 
with  the  culture  of  mold.     The  vat  is  very 


Ever-Ready 

Radio  Blades 

like  the  Evex^^eady 
Safety  Raxor,  are 
sold  under  your 
owiL  ^\iarantee. 
They  make  g^ood 
on  the  terms  that 
you  yourself  set 
or  we  tnake  good 
for  them. 
Buy  a  package  of 
6  for  40^  today- 
andtomai"rowyouIl 
knowwhat  it  means 
to  ^et  perfect  shaves. 

AMERICAN  SAFETY  RAZOR.  COKFORATION 

Bi'ooklyn.,  >I .  V. 
TidaneSi  Ne«)^Tlc,Toronto,Umclon,Pavi$, 


"••ii^ii 
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The  thinner  you  spread  it 
the  quicker  it  sticks — 

X  O  MAKE  one  paper  surface  stick  to  another  like  a 
brother — that's  the  big  job  of  Carter's  Cico,  the  new  liquid 
paste.     Spread  it  as  thin  as  you  please;  it  takes  hold  and  holds  on. 

CICO 


is  always  ready  for  instant  use 


w, 


HEREVER  you  have  used  hard  paste  or  mucilage,  use 
Carter's  Cico  now— for  repairing  papers,  keeping  scrapbooks 
and  snapshot-albums,  making  things  in  the  nursery  (it's  harm- 
less)— Cico  has  a  thousand  uses. 

All  Carter  Inx  Products  are  made  to  put  things  on  paper 
a  little  better.  Cico  does  it — puts  paper  on  paper  and  makes 
it  stay  put  for  good.  Prove  it  yourself.  The  coupon  and 
two  2-Gent  stamps  will  bring  you  a  sample. 


CARTE 


THE  CARTER'S  INK  COMPANY,   Cambridge  41,   Massachusetts. 
I  ain  enclosing  two  2-cent  stamps  for  a  sample  of  Carter's  Cico  Paste. 

Name .  . 

Address 


LD.. 
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carefully  protected  from  other  fungi,  and 
at  the  end  of  twenty  hours,  which  is  the 
period  required  for  transforming  all  the 
starch  into  sugar,  the  yeast  is  added. 
After  the  yeast  has  worked  the  proper 
mnnber  of  d&js  to  secure  the  maximum 
amount  of  alcohol,  the  mash  is  distilled. 

The  sturdier  species  discovered  by 
Boulard  does  not  require  the  same  pre- 
cautions, and  the  change  from  starch  into 
sugar  can  even  be  tnade  in  open  vats,  by 
which  means  considerable  saving  can 
natm-ally  be  effected.  Concerning  this 
latter  process  we  read: 

"This  process  was  first  employed,  in 
1914,  and  the  first  yield  was  sent  to  the 
powder-mills,  thus  proving  very  useful 
to  the  national  defense.  The  grain  is  fii-st 
coarsely  crusht  and  then  boiled  for  a  few 
minutes  with  a  small  amount  of  acid  under 
pressure.  The  "mash"  thus  produced  is 
then  sent  to  the  fermentation  vat. 

"This  is  a  great  metal  reservoir  ^^•ith  a 
capacity  of  from  25.000  to  50,000  gallons. 
This  vat  is  closely  coyered  and  is  pro- 
%ided  ^^•ith  the  necessary  pipes  for  the 
inlet,  and  outlet  of  the  mash,  for  blowing 
air  through  the  mash  and  for  an  external 
system  of  water-cooliiig.  The  air  em- 
ployed is  purified  before  entering  by  being 
passed  through  water,  and  at  its  exit  it  is 
washed  with  water  so  as  to  retain  such 
small  quantities  of  alcoKol  as  it  may  have 
taken  up. 

"After  being  cooled  to  40°  C.  the  mash 
is  sown  'wilh  a  few  grams  of  the  mold- 
culture  prepared  by  growing  on  rice;  at  the 
end  of  twenty-four  hours  the  mold  is  found 
to  have  undergone' a  complete  develop- 
ment, and  the  mycelium  now  weighs 
several  tons.  A  suitable  amount  of  yeast  is 
now  added  and  the  mixture  is  allowed  to 
ferment  for  three  or  four  days,  by  which 
time  it  is  ready  to  be  distilled. 

"Previous  to  this  the  solid  deposits 
Cmalts)  have  been  extracted  by  means  of  a 
filter  press;  these  residues  contain  a  large 
amount  of  fats,  especially  when  the  grain 
employed  to  make  the  mash  was  maize. 
These  fatty  matters  are  extracted  and  the 
remaining  cake  is  used  for  cattle  feed." 

The  remarkable  efficacy  of  this  mold 
process  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  97.5  per 
cent,  of  the  theoretical  amount  of  sugar 
is  obtained  through  the  transformation  of 
the  starch.  The  following  table  shows  the 
alcohol  yield  obtained  by  various  processes: 

Yield  of  Pure  Alcohol  per  100  Kilo- 
grams OF  GraTn 

Acid  process 27  to  33  liters 

Malt  process 34  liters 

Chinese  process. ...  18  to  24  liters 

f  39  to  44  liters 
Mold  process.  •  •  ■  \  37.03  liters  from  maize 

I  43.47  liters  from  rice 

As  this  table  shows,  the  employment 
of  molds  in  the  first  stages  of  the  pro- 
duction of  alcohol  results  in  a  remarkably 
large  pei'centage  of  gain.  But  this  is  not 
all.  The  product  is  likemse  said  to  be  of 
remarkably  fine  quality.  The  mold  process 
described  above  can  also  be  emploj^ed  in 
the    first    stages    of    -vinegar-making,    for 
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Get  yourself 

In  Canada  $1.50 


ri,::i 


jUJI 


lit  III  i.  II. 


e  penci 


'1 


Writing  zv/'^//  a  j}d  is  like 
talking  to  a  pal. 

jid  is  good  to  see  —  easy  to 
hold.  His  aristocratic  silver- 
plated  finish  fits  his  character. 

J}d's  mechanism  is  simple 
and  sure  — a  new  idea.  His 
lead  is  always  sharp,  can't 
turn,  slip  or  break  and  never 

jams — never! 

Extra  leads  come  with  him — a 
renewable  eraser,  too,  since  to 
err  is  human.  And  a  clip,  so 
your  pocket  won't  get  away 
from  him.  Two  styles  only — 
Long  with  pocket  clip  —  Short 
with  ring  in  cap. 


The  Hoge  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  215  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City 
Canadian  Representative,  A.  J.  McCrae,  23  Scott  Street,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Get  yourself  a  Pal  at 
Stationer,  Jeweler, 
Department,  Drug, 
Novelty  or  Hardware 

Stores.  Pal  leads  are 
either  indelible  or  black 
and  will  fit  all  pencils. 
All  makes  of  leads  will 
fit  Pal.  A  postal  will 
bring  dealers'  pamphlet 
free, outlining  sales  helps 
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THE  matchless  VENUS  Pencils, 
known  in  every  quarter  ot  the 
■world  for  their  smooth,  satin-like 
leads  represent  the  acme  of  excel- 
lence in  pencils.  Perfect  tor  any 
purpose. 

17  Black  Degrees 

For  bold,  heavy  lines 

6B-5B-4B-3B 

For  general  writing  and  sketching 

2B-B-HB.F-H 

For  clean,  fine  lines 

2H-3H-4H.5H-6H 

For  delicate,  thin  lines 

7H.8H-9H 

For  general  uriting  the  most  popular 

degree  is  "HB" 

Plain  Ends,  per  doz.  .         .     Sl.OO 

Rubber  Ends,  per  doz.       .         .     $1.20 

Also  3  Copying  degrees  for  indelible  uses 

Bvevpointed 
PENCIL  849 

An  "ever  ready"  VENUS 
pencil,  never  shorter,  no 
sharpening  necessary'.  Made 
in  14  degrees— 3B  to  9H— 
a  holder  for  each  degree. 

849.  VENUS  Everpointed 
Pencils,  any  degree, 
each  .  .  .         .45 

842.  Refill  leads  for  849,  any 
degree,  box  of  six      .       .60 

Venus   Pocket 
Pencil,  No.  839 

Short,  to  tit  vest  pocket  or 
shopping  bag;    everpointed.  j 
For  HB  (medium)  lead  only. 

839.     VENUS    Pocket    Pencil, 

HB  degree,  on/y,ea.       .35 

857.     Refill  leads  for   839,  HB 

degree,  per  doz.   .     .     .60 

At  all  siaiioners  and  stores 

American   Lead 
Pencil  Coc 

223  FifthAve.,NewYork 
and  London.  Eng, 
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which  purpose  the  acetic  fungus  is  added. 
The  process  is  equally  applicable  to  the  art 
of  the  brewer,  the  mold  being  employed 
instead  of  the  usual  malt. 


THE  EYE  AND   SLEEP 

THE  theory  that  ordinary  sleep  is 
directly  connected  with  the  structure, 
use,  and  habits  of  the  human  eye  is  ad- 
vanced by  Dr.  T.  D.  Atkinson,  of  Los 
Angeles,  CaL,  in  The  Western  Optical 
World.  Dr.  Atkinson  distinguishes  two 
kinds  of  sleep:  the  common  form,  well 
defined  as  a  temporarj'  suspension  pf  some 
of  the  functions,  and  the  deep  sleep  of 
anesthetism,  leading  to  the  complete  and 
permanent  suspension  of  all  the  functions 
of  the  body,  which  is  death.  Failure  to 
distinguish  between  these  has  led  many 
investigators  into  difficulties,  he  says. 
Both  may  be  present  in  the  same  individual 
at  the  same  time.     He  Ts-rites: 

"Observers  of  the  phenomena  of  or- 
dinary sleep  ha\e  found  that  nearly  all  the 
organs  of  the  body  function  just  as  well 
during  sleep  as  during  consciousness.  It 
is  only  a  few  of  the  organs  whose  functions 
are  temporarily  suspended.  However,  the 
suspension  is  not  complete,  and  any  one  of 
them  may  bring  back  consciousness  at  any 
time  in  case  of  necessity.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  sense  of  hearing.  The  volume 
of  the  noise  does  not  decide  whether  a 
sleeper  is  to  be  awakened,  but  whether  the 
noise  is'of  a  suspicious  and  unknown  charac- 
ter. The  sleeper  may  sleep  through  the 
noise  of  a  passing  e.xpress-train  which 
literallj'  jars  the  house,  yet  be  awakened 
by  a  slight  noise  of  an  unknown  character 
in  the  room.  Either  the  ear  has  learned 
to  judge  the  necessity  for  restoration  of 
consciousness,  or,  what  is  more  probable, 
it  is  in  direct  communication  with  the 
brain,  which  itself  judges  the  necessitj"  and 
acts  accordingly.  The  other  senses  will 
act  in  practically  the  same  way. 

"One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  in- 
vestigators is  that  they  have  taken  the 
individual  as  the  unit  of  obser^■ation  in- 
stead of  the  whole  race,  and  most  have 
failed  entirely  to  take  into  consideration 
the  environment  under  Avhich  the  human 
race  has  developed. 

"In  examining  the  human  eye  we  find 
that  its  usefulness  as  an  organ  of  sight  is 
confined  in  its  natural  state  almost  wholly 
to  the  daytime.  In  the  dark  it  is  prac- 
tically useless,  and  it  is  the  only  one  of  the 
organs  or  senses  that  is  rendered  useless 
by  darkness,  or  whose  usefulness  is  even 
diminished  by  darkness.  When  man  is 
among  enemies  his  sense  of  sight  is  more 
important  to  him  than  his  other  four  put 
together.  BUnd,  he  is  defenseless  and  an 
easy  prey  to  marauders.  It  became  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  him,  in  his  course  of 
development,  to  hide  awaj'  and  be  ab- 
solutely quiet  whenever  his  sense  of  sight 
failed  him,  and  it  failed  him  regularly  once 
every  twenty-four  hours.  If  he  attempted 
to  go  about  in  the  night  the  same  as  in  the 
daytime  he  would  have  been  extinct  ages 
ago.  An  absolutely  quiet  animal  most 
easily  defeats  the  sense  of  sight,  hearing, 
and  smell  of  another  animal. 

"At  the  approach  of  darkness  man  has 


You  Can  Grow  Flowers 
In  Your  House 

Write  for  our  free  booklet  which  gives  instructions 
for  growing  tulips,  hvadnths,  narcissi,  and  other 
spring  flowers  in  your  own  house.  You  can  have 
flowers  in  your  house  from  Christwias  until  Easter,  if 
you  grow  them  yourself,  at  a  cost  of  only  a  few  cents 
aoiece,  instead  of  paying  ?2  or  ?3  a  dozen,  the  price 
in  florists'  shops  last  winter.  Your  own  flowers  will 
last  for  many  days  instead  of  withering  almost  as 
soon  as  purchased. 

Our  booklet  contains  descriptions  of  almost  a  thou- 
sand of  the  choicest  imported  Dutch  bulbs,  suitable 
for  growing  in  the  house  or  the  garden  and  the  di- 
rections given  make  failure  practically  impossible. 

We  import  bulbs  to  order  only  and  you  must  or- 
der before  July  1.  Our  special  prices  will  hold  good 
only  until  then.  By  ordering  now  you  save  money, 
assure  early  delivery  in  the  fall,  and  get  a  superior 
quality  of  bulbs  not  usually  obtained  in  this  country 
at  any  price. 

Our  orders  are  selected  and  packed  in  Holland  and 
shipped  to  our  customers  immediately  upon  arrival 
in  the  best  possible  condition. 

Write  /or  /ree  hooltXet  toda>  to 

ELLIOn  NURSERY,  ^^teb^'^A. 


The  New  Hardy  Dwarf  Edging  and  Low  Hedge 

Originators  and  Introducers 

The  Elm  City  Nursery  Company 

Woodmont    Nurseries 
Box  203  New  Haven,  Conn. 

pring  or  Fall  Planting  advised.  Send  lor 
Box-Barberry  Folder  and  Catalog. 


Low  Cost  gSr  Garage 


For  Less  Than 
You  Can  Build 

Lord  "Low  Cost" 
Garages  are  all  ready  to 
set  up.  very  attractive 
in  appearance  and  of 
better  quality.  Easy  to 
erect.  EverythinK  sup- 
plied. Larger  sizes,  also.  Hip  roofs  if  desired.  Shingles  or 
roofing.  Gliized  windows,  front  and  side.  Painted  one 
coat  best  white  lead  and  pure  linseed  oil.  We  can  save  you 
time  and  money.     Write  for  circular.     Established  1887. 

LORD  LUMBER  CO..  Downers  Grove,  Illinois 


'       NbuxtdiniK       ^ 

KEY  KASE 


Saves 
Your  Pockets 

Fitsvestor  hip  pucket,  or  lady's 
handbae^,  wiUiout  buleinsr. 
E^ch  hook  holds  two  keys. 
Rated  dealers  wanted. 

BUXTON  INC. 

Sue.  to  L.  A.  W.  Novelty  Co. 
Iiepi.  1(,       S|>riogiield,  Uass. 

Western  Catiadu  Agents 

RoifUiiid  6:  Cantpbeli ,  Ltd. 

Winnipeg 

Eastern  Caiiaxia  Agents 

Julian  Sale  Leather  Goods  Co. 

2'oronlo 

Mexican  Lepresentatives 

Ramon  Felayo  y  Cia 

Mtucico  City 


30c 

to 

$2.65' 

^     At  DEALERS 


6  or  8-hook  sizes 
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for  millions  of  yoars  qiiioily  hid  himsolf 
away,  ami  in  his  constant  endeavor  to  bo 
absolutely  quiet  produced  a  condition 
which  \vt>  call  sleep. 

■"We  know  fr«)ni  natural  history  that 
iiulividual  animals  have  very  little  success 
in  breaking  away  from  the  habits  of  their 
species.  Habits  adopted  by  animals  from 
necessity  and  indulged  in  for  ages  have  a 
power  over  a  single  individual  which  he 
can  not  resist.  We  tind  aiiimals  religiously 
performing  habits  after  tht'  necessity  for 
performance  has  passed  away  and  no 
longer  is  productive  of  any  results. 

"It  became  a  race  habit  to  hide  away 
quietly  every  time  the  earth  turned  upon 
its  axis.  Altho  the  necessity  has  largely 
passed  away,  the  habit  is  still  with  us. 
Consequently,  it  is  upon  the  blind  man  as 
well  as  upon  hiu\  who  can  see.  All  nature 
asks  is  to  obey  a  command  when  given; 
hence  a  man  may  go  twenty-four  or  forty- 
eight  iiours  without  sleep  and  recoAcr  en- 
tirely with  one  night's  sleep. 

"It  is  oidy  in  \'ery  recent  times,  com- 
paratively speaking,  that  man  has  broken 
into  the  night  with  artificial  light,  yet 
gradually  but  surely  he  is  encroaching  on 
sleep  by  keeping  his  eyes  useful  during  the 
night.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  as  a 
matter  of  self-preservation,  nor  is  it  be- 
cause his  eyes  are  useless  at  nigiit,  but 
a  habit  formed  through  countless  ages 
can  not  be  easily  lifted  from  man's 
shoidders. 

"In  this  respect  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  artificial  light  is  not  the  only  inven- 
tion of  man  that  is  doing  away  with  sleep. 
In  past  ages  almost  everj'  one  lost  his 
power  to  see  small  objects  almost  in  middle 
life.  This  was  especially  true  if  the  light 
was  not  good.  Their  vision  was  almost 
entirely  confined  to  larger  objects  outside. 
Consequently,  as  their  vision  decreased 
their  sleeping  increased  and  was  indulged 
in  excessively  bj'  older  people.  Since 
the  perfection  of  glasses,  which  preserve 
good  vision  practically  throughout  life, 
sleeping  among  older  people  is  less  and  less 
in  evidence  in  proportion  to  the  eare  they 
have  taken  to  preserve  their  eyesight. 

"It  may  be  worthy  of  notice  that  ha<l 
man's  ej'es  been  constructed  to  use  at 
night  instead  of  daytime  he  Avould  have 
gone  through  the  habit  of  sleep  in  the  day- 
time instead  of  night,  as  do  all  animals 
and  birds  who  see  better  at  night  than  day. 
Ants,  who  have  been  suspected  of  using  the 
ultra-\iolet  raj's  of  light  to  see  with,  do 
not  seem  to  sleep  at  all. 

"In  closing,  I  wish  to  add  a  few^  words  in 
regard  to  artificial  sleep  to  distinguish  it 
from  ordinary  sleep.  Artificial  sleep  is 
sleep  such  as  is  produced  by  a  blow  on  the 
head  or  inhaling  of  certain  gases.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  it  is  more  nearly  related 
to  death  than  to  ordinary  sleep;  that  it  is 
the  cotnplete  suspension  rather  than  the 
temporary  suspension  of  the  organ  aflfected. 
They  are  only  brought  back  to  working 
order  by  the  efforts  of  the  unaffected 
organs.  If  this  task  is  too  great  the 
sleeper  dies.  The  sleeper  can  not  be 
awakened  in  the  ordinary  way  as  by  sud- 
denly calling  his  name.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  artificial  sleep  is  caused  by  affecting 
the  optic  nerve  either  by  a  direct  blow 
upon  the  head  or  through  the  blood,  either 
by  way  of  the  lungs  or  digestive  organs  or 
direct  incision,  and  until  the  effect  has  dis- 
appeared from  the  optic  nerve  the  sleeper 
can  not  be  restored  to  consciousness." 


Honesty  or  Misprint? — Extra  Thin  Mer- 
cerized Hose,  40c  Value,  Gofe. — From  an 
Ad.  in  the  Washington  Post. 


ous 


you  iKittst  use 
one  or  the  other 

of  tkese       ' 
twolrusbes 


^ 


rUBBERSet 


-every  bristle 
gripped 

EVERLASTINGLY 
in  hard 

vulcanized 
rubber! 


INTO  THE  ONE.  the 
RUBBERSET,wehave 
wilfully  and  skilfully 
combined  every  standard 
quality  of  excellence  in 
brush  construction,  to  the 
end  that  it  may  serve  you 
faithfully  and  well  and  to 
your  greatest  comfort — 
your  least  expense — your 
fullest  satisfaction. 

The  everlasting  grip  of  hard 
vulcanized  rubber  must  hold 
sturdy  bristle  or  soft-caressing 
badger  hair  steadfast  to  its  task 
until  worn  down  to  a  mere 
stub  no  longer  possessed  of 
"good  lathering*  qualities. 

These  things  are  guaranteed 
to  you  by  the  mere  presence 
on  the  brush  of  that  reassuring 
trade  mark— "RUBBERSET" 


-all  bristles 

caugbt 
TEMPORARILY 

in  any  old 
short  -  lived 

makeshift! 


How  different  with  the  "other  kind"! 
— with  bristles  but  temporarily  caught 
in  pitch,  shellac,  cement  or  other 
makeshift,  or  those  w^ith  "rubbery 
names"  made  in  deceptive  and 
w^holly  unsuccessful  imitation  of  the 
genuine  RUBBERSET 


With  them  (as  so  unfailingly  proved 
by  sad  experience!)  the  anticipation 
of  comfort  and  satisfaction  becomes 
a  realization  of  acute  discomfort  and 
utter  dissatisfaction;  the  economies 
of  a  permanent  investment  give  way 
to  the  expense  of  total  loss  and  quick 
and  complete  re-investment. 


Can  there  be  any  real  question  as  to 
which  brush  is  the  right  brush  for  YOU 
to  own  and  use  ? 

^72ie  first  cost  is  exactly  the  same! 

The  choice  is  up  to  you. 
RUBBERSETS  are  in  ^OUR  store/ 


'iiiiiiiniiiiriiiiMim iniiimiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiniiimiiLi- 


LATHER 
H  A.  I  R 
TOOTH 


=iri^i^: 


PAINT, 

VARNISH 

STUCCO 


evQry  iristle  gripped  EVESLASTINGlYin  hard  rubber! 


COMPAN-Y' 


RUBBERSET     COMPANY     LTD. 

TORONTO  AND    CRAVENHURST    CANADA 


Bnn 
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Which  Is 
Your  Calibre? 


What  are  your  possibilities  in  the  way 
of  salary?  Doyou  really  know?  Have  you 
ever  sounded  the  depths  of  your  latent 
ability  ?  Have  you  ever  given  your  bigger 
and  better  self  a  chance  in  big  executive 
work,  the  kind  that  pays  big  money? 

Don' t  hesitate  to  think  thkt  you  have 
it  in  you  to  make  a  large  salary.  There 
is  little  danger  that  you  will  overrate  your 
calibre.  Most  men  underrate  their  ability 
when  really  what  they  lack  is  training. 

Given  training — the  specialized 
training  afforded  by  the  LaSalle 
Extension  University — there  is  no  tell- 
ing how  far  your  native  ability  will 
carry  you. 

LaSalle  training  is  practical,  thoroly 
so!'  For  it  is  training  under  the 
"Problem  Method,''  which  qualifies 
you  for  bigger  things  by  giving  you  the 
work  of  that  position  to  do  yourself 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  LaSalle  ex- 
perts. .  In  other  words,  LaSalle  training 
is  planned  to  make  you,  by  actual, 
practical  experience,  a  specialist  in  the 
branch  of  business  for  which  you  are 
especially  suited — a  man  who  has  the 
knowledge  for  which  business  is  always 
looking,  and  for  which  business  is  will- 
ing to  pay  handsomely. 

If  you  are  really  ambitious — if  you 
want  to  make  your  ability  yield  all  that 
it  holds,  you  will  read  with  interest  the 
text  of  the  coupon  below.  You  will 
mark  the  course  which  you  see  as  your 
road  to  success.  Let  us  tell  you  of  the 
possibilities  of  LaSalle  training;  how 
easily  pursued  during  your  spare  time 
and  how  little  it  costs.  The  coupon 
brings  you  all  information  without  obli- 
gation; also  a  copy  of  a  wonderfully 
helpful  book,  "Ten  Years'  Promotion 
in  One,"  which  shows  how  others  have 
done  what  you  want  to  do. 

LASALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World. 
Dept.552-R  Chicago,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  catalog  and  full  information  re- 
garding the  course  and  service  I  have  marked  with 
an  X  below.    Also  a  copy  of  your  book,  "Ten  Years' 
Promotion  in  One,"  all  without  obligation  to  me. 
n  Higher  Accountancy.  Q  Traffic  Management 

□  Business  Management.        —  Foreign  &  Domestic, 
n  Law — Degree  of  LL.  B.      D  Industrial  Manage- 
D  Business  Letter  Writing.         ment  Efficiency, 
n  Banking  and  Finance.         D  Commercial  Law. 
D  Personnel  and  Em-  D  Business  English. 

ployment  Management.      D  Effective  Speaking. 
D  Modern  Foremanship.         n  Expert  Bookkeeping 
D  Coaching  for  C.  P.  A.  &      □  Commercial  Spanish 
Institute  Examinations. 

Name 

Present  Position _ 

Add!  ess       


INVESTMENTS    AND 
FINANCE 
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FRENCH  EXPERIENCE  WITH  THE 
SALES  TAX 

SINCE  the  sales  tax  is  figuring  so 
largely  in  the  discussions  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  must  draft  a  new 
revenue  law,  all  possible  information  about 
the  experience  of  other  nations  with  this 
method  of  taxation  is  extremely  valuable. 
Canada  has  a  modified  form  of  sales  tax 
which  seems  to  give  more  or  less  satisfaction 
and  which  may  be  discust  in  a  later  issue 
in  the  form  of  quotations  from  the  Canadian 
press.  The  results  in  France  are  particu- 
larly significant,  says  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  because  the  French  tax  is  a  real 
"turn-over  tax,"  applying  to  practically'  all 
sales,  and  because  France  "counted  upon 
its  yield  as  the  biggest  item  of  revenue." 
Latest  figures,  we  are  told,  show  a  con- 
tinued large  deficit  as  compared  with 
estimates.  It  is  admitted,  however,  that 
estimates  were  bound  to  be  not  much  more 
than  guesswork,  since  the  tax  was  an  experi- 
ment. The  authorities  "still  believe  that 
it  is  yet  far  from  having  had  a  fair  trial, 
and  declare  "that  with  a  recovery  of  trade 
and  growing  familiarity  with  the  tax,  it 
will  prove  to  be  as  easy  and  fruitful  a 
source  as  can  be  devised."  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  gives  the  following  facts 
about  the  French  turn-over  tax; 

While  estimated  to  produce  as  much  as 
400,000,000  francs  in  a  month,  the  highest 
actual  month's  revenue  from  this  source  is 
234,000,000  francs  in  September,  while 
the  lowest  is  recorded  for  Mai'ch,  147,000,- 
000  francs,  against  the  estimated  415,- 
000,000  francs.  In  the  concluding  five 
months  of  last  year,  the  tax  ha^'ing  only 
come  into  practical  operation  last  August, 
the  yield  was  less  than  1,000,000,000  francs 
instead  of  the  expected  2,000,000,000. 
Moreover,  during  the  eight  months  of 
its  operation  the  yield  has  consistently 
declined. 

Several  reasons  are  given  for  this.  One 
is  the  reduction  in  business  volume  due  to 
world-wide  depression,  another  the  diffi- 
culty French  business  men  ha\"e  experienced 
in  understanding  its  terms.  The  Treasury 
is  still  receiving  sums  due  since  August  and 
September. 

Since  the  tax  of  1 '  I'o  per  cent,  applies  to 
the  total  l)usiness  turn-over  of  all  persons 
"who  habitually  or  occasionally  buy  to 
resell"  and  provides  no  minimum,  every 
trader  and  firm,  big  or  little,  is  required  to 
register  and  keep  books  open  for  inspec- 
tion, tho  relief  is  granted  to  tradesmen 
whose  turn-over  does  not  exceed  1,000 
francs  a  month.  The  enforcement  of  the 
tax  on  petty  traders  is,  therefore,  no  small 
task,  considering  especially  the  fact  that  in 
France  so  much  business  is  done  in  cash  and 
without  books  of  anj'  sort  and  that  the  use 
even  of  the  common  check  is  far  from 
familiar  to  the  bulk  of  the  people.  There 
was  also  plenty  of  opportunity  of  evading 
the  tax  by  those  who  Avere  so  disposed. 

Moreover,  there  are  some  very  ini- 
])ortant  exemptions  from  the  tax,  especially 
the  farmer,  whose  sale  of  the  produce  of  his 
own  farm  is  not  considered  an  "act  of 
commerce." 


The 
"Major" 

Wherever  you  go,  the  "Major" 
will  be  correct.  An  oxford  that 
really  fits,  keeps  its  shape  and 
needs  no  breaking  in. 

fhe  Original  and  Genuine 


CUSHION  SHOES 


JU>SMITH  SHOE  CO.-JOHN  EBBERT5  SHOE  Cft 

MaXen  of  M.as  Shoes  Maker,  of  ^V,men?  Sr^oet 

Chicago  Buffalo 

Look  for  the   tmde-marfc  on  the  sole 

The  "Special  Measurement" 

It  represents  one  of  the  very 

ghts  in  modish 

ivear.  The  fam- 

inner  sole  is  a 

non-conductor  of 

:  and  cold. 

ke  walking 

on  velvet. 


4' 


Go  Into  Ru<;ine«;<?  ^**"'  Yourself 
VXU  IIlLCr  lJU&>lIlt:;£>£»  Establish  and  operate 
a  *'New  System  Sr)eciaUv  Candy  Factory"  in  your  coniiniinity. 
We  furnish  everythins.  Money-malcin','  otiportunity  unlim- 
ited. Either  men  or  women.  Uig  ("andv  Hooklet  Free. 
RAGSDALE    CO.,    Drawer  38,    EAST  OR\NGE,  N    J. 


MakelfeurMoney Earn  More 


Investigation  will  prove  that  vvitliout  sacri- 
ficing safety  you  can  increase  your  investment 
income  to  T",.  by  placing:  your  funds  in  our 
First  Mortgages  based  on  Miami  Real  Estate. 

Write  for  bank  and  investor 
references  and  Booldet  No.  C3 
G.  L.  MILLER  BONO  &  MORTGAGE  CO.,      -     MIAMI.  FLA. 


4 


The  bank  with  a  branch 
at  every  mail  box 

You  can  bank  with  Cleveland's 
biggest  bank  as  safely  as  if  it  were 
next  door.  One  dollar  will  open  your 
account  and  every  dollar  you  deposit 
by  mail  will  draw  4t  interest,  com- 
pounded semi-annually. 

At  A%  compound  interest,  money 
glows  amazingly.  For  example:  only 
$5  a  month — sent  regularly  for  five 
years  —  will  grow  to  $332 ;  $25  a 
month  will  become  $1551. 

Our  free  Booklet  A-1  explains  our 
Banking  by  Mail  plan.  Send  for  your 
copy  today. 


THE 

UNION  TRUST 

COMPANY 

Cleveland 


r 


Capital  and  Surplus  $33,000,000 
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BATTERIES 


You  Use  an  Exide 


Every  day  of  your  life 
you  depend  on  Exide  Bat- 
teries. When  you  use  the 
telephone,  the  current  from 
an  Exide  sends  your  voice 
over  the  wire.  In  many 
other  ways  Exide  Batteries 
are  constantly  serving  you. 
Exides  run  locomotives  that 
gather  coal  in  the  mines, 
light  railway  trains,  and  op- 
erate fire  alarms.  They  pro- 
pel under  the  sea  80  per  cent 
of  our  submarines. 


Experience  in  these  and 
other  fields  made  possible 
the  first  automobile  starting 
and  lighting  battery,  which 
was  an  Exide.  The  Exide 
built  for  your  car  today  con- 
tains every  lesson  learned  in 
thirty-three  years  of  battery 
making. 

Exide  quality  in  the  first 
place  will  prove  a  real 
economy  to  you  in  long- 
lasting  pow^er  and  care-free 
service. 


THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Service  Stations  and  Dealers  Everywhere  Branches  in  17  Cities 

Exide  Batteries  of  Canada,  Limited,  133-157  DuflFerin  St.,  Toronto 


■Whatever  make  of  battery 
is  in  your  car,  you  can  be 
confident  of  skilful  repair 
work,  fair  prices,  and  re- 
sponsible advice  at  the 
pearest  Exide  Service 
Station.  If  not  in  your 
telephone  book,  write  us 
for  address. 


Oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  in  the  world  of  storage  Latteries  for  every  purpose 
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The  Sky-Blue 
Passport 

With  only  the  sky  as  the 
limit  of  its  vise  field 


-#c, 


Money  is  the  greatest  of  all 

passports. 

The  AMERICAN  TRAVELER  is 
known  by  the  color  of  his  money. 
If  it  is  sky'blue  and  bears  the  name 
of  the  American  Express  Company 
across  its  face,  he  is  recognized 
instantly  as  one  who  knows  how 
to  travel;  and  he  is  treated  ac- 
cordingly. 

Thousands  of  Americans 

traveling  in  distant  lands  have 
been  amazed  at  the  seeming  magic 
of  the  sky-blue 

American  Express 
Travelers  Cheques 

— Worthless  Pieces  of  Paper  until  cour\ter- 
signed  by  the  owner — and  then  command- 
ing instant  recognition,  and  immediate 
acceptance. 

But  there  is  no  magic  about  these 
simple  sky-blue  slips.  For  30  years  they 
have  meant  the  reputation  and  the  ser- 
vice, as  well  as  the  motxe-^,  of  the  American 
Express  Company  —  with  its  many  offices 
and  thousands  of  correspondents  in  the 
great  seaports  and  inland  cities  of  the 
world. 

In  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE  carry  English 
5  or  10  £  Sterling,  and  French  200  or  400 
Franc  Cheques.  Dollar  cheques  for  the 
Orient,  North  and  South  America  and 
all  other  journeys.  Buy  them  at  Banks 
or  Express  Offices. 

For  all  journeys  secure  your  steam- 
ship tickets,  hotel  reservations  and  itin- 
eraries; or  plan  your  cruise  or  tour 
through  the  American  Express  Travel 
Department. 

American  Express 
Company 

65   Broadway,  New  York  City 
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MAIL-ORDER  AND   CHAIN-STORE 

SALES  LEADING  THE 

WAY   UPWARD 

MAIL-ORDER  and  chain-store  con- 
cerns deal  with  such  a  large  public 
that  their  sales  are  closely  watched  by 
those  trying  to  gage  the  mood  of  the 
consumer.  March  figures  for  both  busi- 
nesses seem  to  point  toward  resumption  of 
trade  activity.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  two  kinds  of  sales  respond  to 
general  trade  conditions  in  exactly  opposite 
ways.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  reminds  us,  the  con- 
tinued prosperity  of  the  chain  stores  this 
winter  is  attributed  in  part  to  the  extensive 
unemployment  in  the  large  cities.  "Five- 
and-ten-cent  experts  figure  that  men  out  of 
work  buy  necessities  from  these  stores, 
tho  in  more  prosperous  times  their  patron- 
age turns  to  retailers  of  greater  eclat." 
So  it  is  encouraging  to  find  that  "sales  of 
mail-order  houses  in  March  made  a  much 
better  display  than  in  the  first  two  months 
of  the  year."  And  it  is  also  hopeful  to  find 
gross  sales  of  the  chain-store  systems 
showing  less  increase  in  Mai'ch  than  in 
February,  tho  the  difference  is  slight.  Con- 
ditions now  existing  in  the  rural  districts 
are  not  helpful  to  the  mail-order  business, 
"yet  figures  show  that  sales  in  March  as 
compared  with  February  recovered  about 
50  per  cent,  toward  normal." 

Sears-Roebuck's  sales  in  March  were 
27  per  cent,  below  the  previous  year  as 
against  decreases  of  50  per  cent,  in  Febru- 
ary, 47  per  cent,  in  January,  and  38  per 
cent,  in  December. 

Montgomery  Ward's  gross  sales  in 
March  were  38  per  cent,  under  the  same 
month  of  the  year  previous  against  51  per 
cent,  in  February,  34  per  cent,  in  January, 
and  30  per  cent,  in  December;  while 
American  Wholesale  Corporation  reported 
decrease  of  only  10  per  cent,  compared 
with  28  per  cent,  in  February,  34  per  cent, 
in  January,  and  20  per  cent,  last  December. 

Turning  to  the  low-price  chain  stores. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  notes  that — 

Sales  of  Woolworth,  Kresge,  and  United 
Cigar  Stores  have  displayed  continuous 
growth  in  the  first  three  months  of  this 
year  as  compared  with  1920,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Woolworth's  January  sales, 
which  decreased  1.65  per  cent. 

Woolworth's  sales  increased  9  per  cent, 
in  March,  12  per  cent,  in  February,  and 
11  per  cent,  in  December  over  the  year 
previous,  while  similar  increases  of  Kresge 
were  11  per  cent,  in  March,  17  per  cent,  in 
February,  5  per  cent,  in  January,  and  18 
per  cent,  in  December;  and  of  United 
Cigar  Stores,  7  per  cent,  in  March  and 
February,  10  per  cent,  in  January,  and  18 
per  cent,  in  December. 

Sales  of  leading  chain  systems  and  mail- 
order concerns  are  compared  as  follows : 

March  February           January 

Woolworth S1I,S30,973  $9,138,262  88,336,208 

S.  S.  Kresge 4,642,223  3,467,651          3,215,300 

United  Cigar  Stores  6,472,581  5,730,000          5,962,224 

Sears-Roebuck 20,105,904  14,003,299  15,597,766 

Montgomery  Ward.  7,395,985  5,461,849          5,660,431 

American  Wholesale  2,987,464  2,702,272          3,240  260 


The  Cruisette — 

Queen  of  Motor  Launches 

1921  Models  constitute  the 
highest  achievement  in  Stand- 
ardized Construction.  They 
challengecomparisonforthese 
very  important  qualities: 

Staunch  seaworthiness 
Comfortable  roominess 
Graceful  lines 
Easily  sustained  speed 
Reliability  and  economy 

of  the  Power  Plant 
Quality  of  workmanship 

and  materials 

The  prices  of  Elco  Cruisettes  are 
much  lower  than  any  other  boats 
of  their  dimensions. 
They  are  appropriately  called  "the 
little  sisters  of  the  British  'M.L.' 
Submarine  Chasers." 

Standardized  Models: 
33-ft.  Cruisette— Speed  12  miles 
40-{t.  Cruisette— Speed  11J4  miles 
30-ft.  ELCO  ExpresB-Speed  20  miles 
36-ft.  ELCO  Sedan — Speed  32  miles 
50-ft.  ELCO  Cruiser— Sleeps  8  persons 

Send  for  catalog.  Better  still,  visit 
Bayonne  and  see  these  superb  boats 
for  yourself. 


THE  ELCO  WORKS 

Main  Office  and  Works: 

I83  Ave.  A,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Via  C.R.R.  of  N.J.  (Liberty. Street  Ferr)) 
New  York  Office:  11  Pine  Street 


IM\/I7MTT^DQ  Who  desire  to  secure  pateiit  should 
IIN  V  Cl^l  1  \-/I\0  write  for  our  guide  book  "HOVV 
TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
description  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  of  ita 
patental)le  nature. 
RANDOLPH    &   CO..    Dept.  171.    Washington,   D.   C. 


Oodson  Wren 
House 

4compartmt'8 
28  in.  high,      / 
18  in.  in 
diameter     / 


Beautify  Your  Grounds  with 
Dodson  Bird  Houses^ 

They  never  fail  to  attract  the  song 
birds  (inaectivorous  birdsj  who  in  turn 
destroy  noxious  insects.    The  valuable 
purple  martin  will  catch  and  consume 
on  an  average  of  2,000  mosquitos  a 
day,  besides  other  annoying  in- 
sects; the  song  birds  will  protect 
your  trees,  shrubs  and  gardens 
from  insects  and  the  irbeauty  and 
song  will  bring  joy  and  happiness. 
Mr.  Dodson  has  spent  30  years  of  lov- 
ing  study  of   the  song   birds,   their 
habits,  and  how  to  attract  them  to 
beautiful  "Bird  Lodge"  his  home  on 
the  Kankakee  River.    Dodson  Bird 
Houses   are   a    permanent    invest- 
ment;   they    will    last   a    lifetime; 
r   built  of  thoroughly  seasoned  Oak. 
Cypress,   Selected    White   Pine   and 
Red  Cedar;  coated  nails  and  the  best 
.\    lead  and  oil  are  used   for  their  protection 
against  the  elements.  Built  under  Mr.  Dod- 
son'a  personal  supervision. 
Order  Now-Free  Book.  Your  Bird  Friends, 
sent    on    request.    Illustrating    Dodson    Line, 

_^^    giving  prices.    Bird  picture  free. 

i_  11   pk-.  J-—-,  President  American  Audubon  Aas' n 

OSepnrl.UOason  730  HarrlsonAve. Kankakee. 111. 
Dodnon  Sparrow  Trap  gvarantred  to  ri<t  your  community 

of  these  quarn  laoTtie  pr^t".,  price  $^JiO.  mw^ 


Price    C 

9Q 


A 


aeans.WhTlensl^'"<^t'' 
„  I  Sample 

Pre-senes       J     ^„^ 

Booklet 


McKESSONs  BOBBINS  Ihc,  QlFotTON  St-RVX.  I 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

April  20. — The  French  Government  issues 
an  official  denial  of  reports  published 
in  the  United  States  that  the  recall  of 
Ambassador  Jusserand  has  been  dis- 
cust  or  contemplated. 

Dublin  reports  that  the  Dail  Eireann  has 
decreed  that  "no  citizen  of  the  Re- 
public shall  leave  Ireland  without  per- 
mission from  the  proper  authority." 

The  Soviet  Government  issues  an  order 
halting  American  deportations  to 
Russia. 

The  Japanese  Cabinet  decides  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  alter  Japan's  policy  on 
the  Yap  mandate  question  because  of 
the  recent  American  note  on  tlie 
subject. 

April  21. — Paris  annoimces  that  the  Ger- 
man Government  has  refused  to  trans- 
fer the  gold  reserve  of  the  Reichsbank 
to  its  Coblenz  or  Cologne  branches  as 
demanded  by  the  Reparations  Com- 
mission. The  total  gold  holdings  of 
the  Reichsbank  are  1,091,598,000  marks. 

Prime  Minister  Meighen,  of  Canada,  an- 
nounces the  definite  intention  of  the 
Canadian  Government  to  appoint  a 
Minister  to  the  United  States. 

April  22. — Germany  reiterates  to  the 
British  Government  her  complete  will- 
ingness to  undertake  the  reconstruction 
of  devastated  PVanee. 

Negotiations  for  the  settlement  of  the 
British  coal-miners'  strike  are  resumed 
between  the  pit-owners  and  the  miners. 

April  24. — Premier  Briand  and  Premier 
Lloyd  George  agree  that  the  French 
plan  of  invading  the  Ruhr  Valley  must 
be  followed  if  the  German  reparations 
offer  proves  unsatisfactory. 

An  all-day  battle  is  fought  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Connemara  between  Sinn- 
Feiners  and  poUee,  the  former  being 
forced  to  retreat. 

Counterfeit  American  bills  representing 
about  .$5,000,000  have  been  con- 
fiscated in  Lemberg  by  the  Polish 
authorities,  according  to  a  report  from 
Warsaw. 

April  25. — The  Allied  Reparations  Com- 
mission sends  a  note  to  the  German 
War  Burdens  Commission  demanding 
that  one  billion  gold  marks  be  de- 
posited in  the  Bank  of  France  on  or 
before  April  30. 

A  Turkish  massacre  of  Greeks  at  Adalia, 
in  the  Italian  zone  in  Asia  Minor,  is 
reported  in  dispatches  received  in 
Athens. 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  votes 
20,000,000  francs  for  the  proposed  Ruhr 
advance. 

The  Provisional  Government  of  Fiume 
resigns  as  a  result  of  the  election,  and 
it  is  reported  that  the  city  has  been 
seized  by  a  follower  of  D'Annunzio. 

Nearly  complete  returns  from  the  plebi- 
scite held  in  the  Austrian  TjtoI  indicate 
that  98  per  cent,  of  the  people  voted  in 
favor  of  fusion  with  Germany. 

Great  Britain  reduced  her  debt  to  the 
United  States  last  year  by  £75,000,000, 
Austen  Chamberlain,  Government  lead- 
er, informs  the  House  of  Commons. 

April  26. — Premier  Briand  informs  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies  that  the 
latest  German  proposals  on  reparations 
are  unacceptable  and  that  the  French 
occupation  of  the  Ruhr  Valley  is 
ine\atable. 


The  National  Park  Line 


Ttollow  this  trail  to 
vacation  Joyland 

^  it  takes  you  everywhere  U^st 


OUR  fascinating  West  is  the  greatest 
outdoors  in  the  world.  It's  "  chuck 
full  "  of  scenic  wonders  the  like  of  which 
can  be  seen  nowhere  else. 

On  a  Burlington  circle  tour  you  can  in- 
clude the  several  wonder  spots  which  you 
desire  to  visit — as  many  as  you'll  have  time 
to  see;  go  one  way  and  return  another — 
on  through  trains — on  one  ticket. 

To  illustrate:  suppose  you  go  first  to 
Colorado — that  playground  of  playgrounds; 
then  to  Rocky  Mountain  National-Estes 
Park  and  be  literally  care  free;  or  stop  over 
in  the  Colorado  Springs-Manitou  region; 
then  "  hop  "  over  the  Rockies  into  "  The 
Promised  Land  " — Utah;  finally  to  Cali- 
fornia. See  Yosemite  and  other  inspiring 
scenes.  Return  through  the  enchanted 
land  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  with  its 
Crater  Lake  and  Mount  Rainier,  and 
via  either  Glacier  National  Park — the  most 
talked  of  place  in  America  by  out-of-doors 
people,  or  Nature's  own  museum — weird 
and  mysterious  Yellowstone. 

Go  when  and  where  you  fancy — take  all 
or  ahy  part  of  that  trip.  Reverse  it,  if 
you  wish — anywhere  West  via  the  Bur- 
lington. For  convenience — more-travel- 
comfort-at-the-same-cost — choose  Burling- 
ton service .  Ask  your  local  agent — he  knows. 

P.  S.  EUSTIS,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
C.  B.  86  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago 


Free  descriptive  booklets  "Rocky  Mountain  National- 
Estes  Park,"  "Scenic  Colorado  and  Utah,"  "Glacier  National 
Park,"  "Yellowstone  Park."     Send  for  the  one  you  want. 
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AH  the  goodness  of  the  coffee 

Healthful— Digestible —Delicious 


a^hrni^Uorid 


COFFEE 

Originated  by  Mr.  Washington  in  1  909 

Dissolves  instantly  when  you  pour  on  water — hot  or  cold. 
Each  cup  made  to  order.  No  boiling,  no  coffee  pot,  no 
waste.  Pure  —  economical.  Quality  always  uniform. 
Measure  the  cost  by  the  cup — not  by  the  size  of  the  can. 


G.  Washington  Coffee  Refining  Co. 
522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Made  in  the  cup 
at  the  table 


Send  10  cents  for 

Special  Trial  Size. 

Recipe    Booklet 

Free 


-m;m;>MmM 


Hot  Water 

Do  you  want  it  automatically  kept 

hot — ready  for  you  day  and  night — 

at  a  turn  of  the  faucet — 

Kept  hot  at  moderate  cost — for  both 

the  first  cost  and  for  monthly  gas 

service? 

Then  attach  THE  JARVIS 

THERMOFLASH 

to  your  own  gas  water  heater  and 
range  boiler. 

It  costs  you  only 

F.O.B.    $35.00    New  York 
plus  a  moderate  charge  for  installation 


Approved  for  public  purchase  by 
Institute  Departments  of  Goo'd 
Housekeeping  and  New  York 
Tribune. 

See  your  local  plumber  or  gas 
company.  Ask  us  for  the 
"Thermoflash"   booklet. 

B.  RYAN  COMPANY 

370  West  15th  St.,  New  York 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


Dispatohes  from  SmjTua,  Asia  Minor, 
report  the  terrorizing  of  tlie  Greeks  by 
Turks. 

Fascisti.  or  extreme  nationalists,  invade 
a  Tyrolean  fair  at  Bozen,  and  kill  two 
citizens  and  wound  29. 

Serbia  accepts  10,000  of  General 
Wrangel's  anti-Soviet  forces  for  work 
on  the  railways  and  forests,  and  3.000 
others  are  accepted  by  the  Japanese 
for  work. 

The  British  National  Union  of  Railway 
Men  instructs  its  members  not  to 
handle  coal  from  collieries  or  from 
overseas,  it  is  announced  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 


CONGRESS 

April  20. — The  Senate  ratifies  the  .$25,- 
000.000  treaty  with  Colombia  h\  a 
vote  of  69  to  19. 

April  22. — The  House  passes  the  Immi- 
gration Restriction  Bill  substantially 
in  the  same  form  in  which  it  went 
through  at  the  last  session. 

April  2.5. — The  Knox  Peace  Resolution  is 
reported  favorably  to  the  Senate  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Representative  Kelly,  of  Michigan,  re- 
ports the  committee  proposals  to  pro- 
\ide  .11.396,000,000  for  the  Navv's 
next  fiscal  year,  of  which  $90,000,000 
would  be  used  toward  the  completion 
of  the  1916  building  program. 

Senator  Capper,  of  Kansas,  introduces 
a  bill  to  repeal  that  provision  in  the 
Transportatiou  Act  which  assures  the 
carriers  as  a  whole  a  return  of  6  per 
cent. 

Chairman  Volstead  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee introduces  in  the  House  a  bill 
to  prohibit  the  sale  of  beer  to  the  sick 
on  a  physician's  prescription. 

April  26. — Representative  Codd,  of  Michi- 
gan, introduces  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  empowering  Congress  to 
establish  uniform  laws  on  marriage  and 
divorce. 

Representative  John  P.  Hill,  of  Mary- 
land, introduces  a  resolution  providing 
for  the  transfer  of  prohibition  enforce- 
ment to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  Senate  confirms  the  nominations  of 
Brigadier-General  Clarence  R.  Edwards 
and  eleven  other  brigadier-generals  to 
be  major-generals. 

The  Senate  passes  the  Budget  Bill. 

The  Senate  passes  a  bill  prohibiting  the 
laying  of  submarine  cables  without  a 
written  license  from  the  President. 


DOMESTIC 

April  20. — An  exploding  meteor  rains  hot 
metal  over  southern  and  middle  Georgia. 

Limited  mail  service  with  Russia  has 
been  resumed  after  four  years'  suspen- 
sion, the  Post -Office  Department 
announces. 

An  annual  billion-dollar  waste  is  laid  to 
managerial  inefficiency  on  the  American 
raih-oads  in  an  exhibit  before  the 
Railroad  Labor  Board  as  part  of  union- 
labor's  fight  against  reduction  of  wages. 

April  21.— William  D.  ("Big  Bill")  Hay- 
wood, secretary  of  the  L  W.  W., 
sentenced  to  from  five  to  twenty  years' 
imprisonment    for    obstruction    of    the 


GoArrumont's   war-activities,   has   fled 
to  Russia,  it  is  reported. 

I*resident  Hai'ding  receives  and  refuses 
an  appeal  from  Germany  to  mediate 
the  reparation  question  and  to  fix  the 
sum  to  be  paid  by  German}'  to  the 
AUied  Powers. 

Gen.  John  J.  Pershing  is  to  be  assigned 
by  Secretary  of  War  W(>eks  to  head 
the  American  armies  and  to  keep  a 
skeletonized  general  headquarters,  it  is 
announced. 

President  Harding  appoints  David  H. 
Blair,  of  Winston-Salem,  X.  C,  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue. 

Revocation  of  the  post-office  order  fixing 
retirement  age  of  employees  at  02  for 
women  and  65  for  men  is  announced 
by  Postmaster-General  lla^'s. 

April  2.").— Representatives  of  the  IIO.O(X) 
marine  workers  and  the  jirivate  st(>am- 
ship  interests  fail  to  agree  in  a  dispute 
over  wage-cuts  and  revised  working 
conditions,  and  the  men  are  instructed 
not  to  go  to  work  on  May  1  imder 
conditions  proposed  by  the  ship-owners. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mellon  an- 
nounces that  the  United  States  will 
take  up  ■«'ith  Great  Britain  the  problem 
of  funding  her  debt  of  $4,277,000,000 
to  this  country. 

Governor  Dorsey,  of  Georgia,  orders  a 
sweeping  inquiry  into  peonage  condi- 
tions in  that  State. 

Leading  paper  manufacturers  meeting  in 
Nev,-  York  announce  that  the  labor- 
unions  have  rejected  their  proposals 
for  an  adjustment  of  wage-scales  and 
working  conditions. 

April  26. — A  tornado  demolishes  Braxton, 
[Miss.,  and  eight  persons  are  said  to 
have  been  killed  and  a  number  injured. 

President  Harding  receives  a  note  from 
Germanv  offering  to  pav  the  Allies 
reparations  of  50,000,000,000  gold 
marks,  present  value,  amounting  with 
interest  to  200,000,000  marks,  payable 
in  annuities,  of  which  1,000,000,000 
marks  would  be  deposited  immediately. 
France  disapproves  the  offer. 

E^ddence  of  alleged  mistreatment  of 
negroes  in  Georgia  in  135  separate 
cases  is  brought  out  in  a  pamphlet 
issued  by  Governor  Dorset*. 

Heads  of  emplo^'ment  agencies  and  the 
Labor  Department  of  the  Industrial 
Court  estimate  that  from  40,000  to 
50,000  men  will  be  required  to  harvest 
the  1921  crop  in  Kansas. 


It  Pays  to  Advertise. — A  Western  evan- 
gelist makes  a  practise  of  painting  reli- 
gious lines  on  rocks  and  fences  along  public 
highwaj-s.  One  ran:  "  What  will  you  do 
when  you  die?  " 

Came  an  advertising  man  and  painted 
under  it : 

"Use  Delta  Oil.  Good  for  biu-ns."— 
The  American  Legion  Weekly. 


Saving  Money. — Mrs.  Doughless — "  I 
saved  the  mone^^  to  buy  this  coat,  darling." 

DouGHLEss — "  How  did  you  manage  it, 
precious?  " 

Mrs.  D. — "  I  bought  it  with  the  money 
you  gave  me  for  a  new  hat  and  had  the 
hat  charged  to  your  account." — The 
American  Legion  Weekly. 


Hefty  Comeback. — English  Tommy  (in 
poker  game) — "  Well,  I'll  wager  a  bally 
pound  on  this." 

American  Darkt  (holding  four  aces) — 
"  Ah  dunno  too  much  about  yo'  ol'  EngHsh 
money,  but  I'll  bump  you  a  couple  a'  tons." 
— Purple  Cow. 
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W  L.  DOUGLAS 

Retail  Price  $Q  r\r\    dUi^lTC"    Q"«J>ty  of  Material 
Reduced    ^O.KJ%J   OflUt-O    ^"'^ureS'''^ 

Special  Shoes  $1  A  A  A    11    Special  Shoes  $a  A  A 

Hand  Workmanship  ±\J»\J\J     \\        Stylish  and  Durable  \J»\J^J 

FOR    MEN    JtND     WOMEN 

THE  STAMPED  PRICE  IS  W.  L.  DOUGLAS  PERSONAL  GUARANTEE 
THAT  THE  SHOES  ARE  ALWAYS  WORTH  THE  PRICE  PAID  FOR  THEM 


YOU  CAN  ALWAYS 
SAVE  MONEY  BY  WEARING 

W.L.  DOUGLAS  SHOES 

SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

TO  YOU  AT  ONE  PROFIT 


They  are  the  best  known  shoes  in  the 
world.  Sold  in  107  W.L.Douglas  stores, 
direct  from  the  factory  to  you  at  only 
one  profit,  which  guarantees  to  you  the 
best  shoes  that  can  be  produced,  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  W.L.DougIasname 
and  the  retail  price  are  stamped  on  the 
bottom  of  all  shoes  before  they  leave 
the  factory,  which  is  your  protection 
against  unreasonable  profits. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  absolutely  the 
best  shoe  values  for  the  money  in  this 
country.Theyaremadeof  the  best  and 
finest  leathers  that  money  can  buy. 
They  combine    quality,  style,  work- 
manship and  wearing  qualities  equal 
to  other  makes  selling  at  higher  prices. 
They   are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion 
centers  of  America.    The  prices  are  the  same  everywhere; 
they  cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they  do  inNewYork. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the  highest  paid, 
skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  experienced  men,  ail  working  with  an  honest  deter- 
mination to  make  the  best  shoes  for  the  price  that 
money  can  buy. 

Insist    upon    having  "W.  L- 
Douglas   shoes.    The  name 
and  price  is  plainly  stamped  on  the  sole.    Be  careful 
to  see  that   it  has  not    been  changed  or   mutilated. 


4.50&*5d00 


CAUTION 


W.  1j.  Douglas  shoes  are  for  sale  by  over 
9000  shoe  dealers  besides  our  o^n  stores. 
If  yoxir  local  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
take  no  other  make.  Order  direct  from 
the  factory.  Send  for  booklet  telling  how 
to  order  shoes  by  mail,  postage  free» 


President      O^ 

\N.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co., 

167  Spark  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


For  Commercial  Travelers 

—  as  business-like  as  their  methods  — 
»  £     T*       X'»    -American     ^r 

A'B  -A  A.^S»  Cheques 


Facts  About  "A'B"  A"  Cheques 

—they  are  universally  used  and  accepted 
— your  countersign  in  presence  of  accep- 
tor identifies  you 
—if  lost  or  stolen  they  cannot  be  cashed 
—safer    than  money,  more  convenient 

than  personal  cheques 
—issued  by  banks  everywhere  in  denom- 
inations of  ^10,  ^20,  ^50  and  ^100 


BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY 

New  York  City 
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Shortcake  and  Cream 

Oh  Boy!  Want  it  more  of ten.men?  Get  the  wife  a 

S/NerB/ads  ■ 

Crea^mWhip 

Makes  whipping  cream  a  quick  easy  delight.  A  few 
turns  of  the  handle  and  the  cream  is  billowy  and 
thick.  The  Dunlap  brings  quick  results  for  every 
mixing, beating  need  and  no  spatter— due  to  flexible, 
perforated  blade,  vibrates  as  it  whirls,  (a  patented 
feature.)  Cuts  the  cream  instead  of  beating. 
Standard  Model,  earthenware  bowl,  $1  25  —  (West- 
ern States  $1.50  )  De  Luxe  Model, (pictured.)  ebony 
handle,  casserole  bowl,  in  soft  packing.  The  very 
thing  for  showers,  weddings,  birthdays,  etc.— $2.50 
(Western  States)  $2  75. 

Mailed  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price,  if  dealer  hasn't 
it;  mention  his  name.  Circular  on  request. 

CASEY  HUDSON  COMPANY 

385  E.  Ohio  St.  Chicago 


Standard  Underwoods 

S'Year  Guarantee 

Yes,  this  genuine  Standard  Visible  Writ- 
ing Under- 
wood  newlyj 
rebuilt,  at 
much    less 
than  factory 
price,  yours 
for$3.00down 
and  then  easy 
"monthJy  payments. 

10  Days  FREE  Trial      .,ii».^^=««.^.„„„. 

Try  it  for  10  days  at  our  risk.  "^^^^^^^^£b9QvQvm  Stand' 
Money  back  gijarantee.  Send  now  ^or^^^^^^^^^^SB^^  /"'''  . 
free    Dook  Big  bargain  offer.  ^**^I^  Keyboard 

TYPEWRITER  EMPORIUM  2555  Shipman  Buildins 
Montrose  and  Ravanswood  Avenues  Chicago,  Illinois 


fVant  20  copies 

at  one  typing? 

Use  MultiKopy 

Nr"  light 
O.    O   weight 

Makes  tvvenjy  clear  cut,  permanent 
copies  at  one  typing. 

MultiKopy  No.  25  meets  more  re- 
quirements of  general  office  use  than 
any  other  carbon  paper. 

MultiKopy  No.  75  copies  over  100 
letters.  And  the  copies  will  last  as 
long  as  the  paper  holds  together. 

Ask  your  stationer  for  your  kind 
of  MultiKopy.  Star  Brand  Ribbons 
write  the  best  letters. 

F.  S.  WEBSTER  COMPANY 

334  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Carbon  Paper 

tA  kind  for  eoery  purpose 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


A  Limitation. — Europe  lias  fifty  lan- 
guages aud  587  variations.  The  compara- 
tively small  number  of  variations  in  their 
languages  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
no  baseball  ■WTiters  over  there. — St.  Joseph 
News-Press. 


Nothing  Much. — "  Pa,  what  are  an- 
cestors? " 

"  Well,  my  son,  I'm  one  of  yours. 
Your  grandpa  is  another." 

"  Oh !  Then  why  is  it  people  brag 
about  them?" — Boston  Transcript. 


Not  That  Kind  of  a  Bird. — An  old  dame 
at  a  railwaj'  station  asked  a  porter  where 
she  could  get  her  ticket.  The  man  pointed 
in  the  direction  of  the  ticket-office. 

"  You  can  get  it  there,"  he  said,  "through 
the  pigeon-hole." 

"Get  away  with  you,  idiot  !  "  she  ex- 
claimed. "  How  can  I  get  through  that 
little  hole?  I  ain't  no  pigeon  !  " — Houston 
Post. 


Useless. — The  fussy  stenog  had  looked 
at  her  ■v^'rist-watch  a  number  of  times  one 
morning. 

"  I  have  a  date  for  lunch  and  don't  want 
to  miss  it,"  she  explained  to  the  office  boy 
when  she  found  him  watching  her  curiously. 

"  Huh  !  "  replied  that  youth  scornfully. 
"  I  don't  need  no  watch  to  know  when  it's 
lunch-time.  T  got  a  belt,  I  have."— r/fc 
American  Legion  Weekly. 


Experienced. — A  Japane.se  "  boy  "  came 
to  the  home  of  a  minister  in  Los  Angeles 
recently  and  applied  for  a  position.  Now 
it  happened  that  the  household  was  already 
well  supplied  with  servants,  so  the  min- 
ister's wife  said,  "  I  am  sorry,  but  we  really 
haven't  enough  work  to  keep  another  boy 
busy." 

"  Madame,"  said  the  Oriental  politely, 
"  I  am  sure  that  you  must  have.  You 
may  not  know  what  a  little  bit  of  work  it 
takes  to  keep  me  employed." — Christian 
Register. 


The  Screen  Minister.^Every  person 
appearing  on  the  screen  in  the  guise  of  a 
"  minister  "  (generic  term)  should  wear 
the  collar  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  the 
hat  of  an  English  (C.  E.)  vicar,  the  frock- 
coat  of  a  Presbj^terian,  and  the  spats 
(preferably  white)  of  no  clerical  person  on 
God's  earth.  He  should  carry  an  umbrella, 
indoors  and  out,  and  when  performing  the 
marriage  service  (which  is  his  only  func- 
tion in  the  movies  besides  getting  laughed 
at)  he  should  read  it  out  of  a  Bible,  in 
which,  of  course,  it  never  was  printed. — 
Neiv  York  Tribune. 


Mental  Arithmetic.  —  "  Now,  then, 
Johnnj^"  said  his  teacher,  "  if  your  father 
gave  you  seven  cents  and  your  mother 
gave  you  six  and  your  uncle  gave  you  four 
more,  what  would  you  have?  " 

Johnny  wrinkled  up  his  forehead  and 
went  into  the  silence  for  the  space  of 
several  minutes. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  the  teacher  im- 
patiently. "  Surely  you  can  solve  a  simple 
little  problem  like  that." 

"  It  ain't  a  simple  problem  at  all,"  re- 
plied the  boy.  "  I  can't  make  up  my  mind 
whether  I'd  have  an  ice-cream  soda  or  go 
to  the  movies." — New  York  Sun. 


X^  '^''^ualltij  Hand  Iron  | 


THE  grace  of  design  and  rich- 
ness of  finish  and  appoint- 
ments  of  the  SUNBEAM 
are  only  consistent  with  the 
achievement  of  our  master 
designers  and  expert  mechan- 
ics in  producing  an  electric 
iron  of  such  unusual  efhciency 
and  durability. 

Sold  by  the  better  class 
of  dealers 


Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company 

Dept.  LD4,  5600  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago 

Thirty  Years  Making 
Quality  Products 


MAKES  FLOWERS   BLOOM 

ALL  YEAR  'ROUND 

The  Savo  Fiowei-  Bex.  Self- 
watering  and    Suh-irrij^ating. 
Supplies  just  enough  moisture 
and  air  To  roots  to  keep  plant 
healthy   and   assure   abundant 
hloom.     Use    indoors    or    out. 
Requires    water   only    once    a 
week.     Efficient,  durable  a^d     i 
artistic.   Leak-proof  and  rust-      f 
proof.     Six  sizes.     Aluminuni     f 
or  dark  green  finish,  Ask  your    ^v 
dealer  I 'I  send  for  free  bonkli.-t.      ^ 
SAVO  MFG.  COMPANY,  Dept.  L,  1. 11  West  Monroe  St.,  Chicago 


>AAJOR's 

Gement 


Unexcelled  for  repairing  cliin.i,  glassware. earthenware, 
furniture,  meerschaum,  vases,  hooks,  for  tipping  bil- 
liard cues,  etc.     Keep  it  handy. 

The  reliable  cement,  famous  since  1876. 

Major's  Rubber  and  Leather  Cements  are  good — give  full  satisfaction 
.Ml  three  kinds — 'nc  per  bottle.     At  dealers  or  uTile  us 
MAJOR     MANUF.\CTURING     CO..     New    York 


DELIC^OUS  AND  SUSTAINING- 

DIABETIC 
FOODS 

quicKLY_  made:  with 

FLOUR 


ConTdins  Practically  No  5TarcK 


TWENTY  CtNTS  BRINGS  A  GENEROU5  SAt-IPLE 
ENOUGH  FOR  A  PLATE  OF  DE.UCIOUS  MUFFINS 
VAUKEISHA  HEALTH  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

5  Riverside   Drive -WAUVNESHA- WISCONSIN  — 


ENTEEFEISI 

/  an  Iron  FENCING ^^sm-^f^^ 

ENTERPRISE  Fencing  is  baclied  by  36yearsof  special- 
'-'  ized  experience  in  building  and  erecting  All-Iron  and 
Chain-Link  Fencing.  Prices  are  again  moderate  and 
seem  to  have  reached  a  point  at  which  they 
will  stay.  Our  catalog  describes  and  pictures 
styles  and  designs,  and  gives  complete  data. 
Write  today  for  this  free  catalog,  mentioning 
purpose  for  which  fencing  is  desired. 

ENTERPRISE  IRON  WORKS 
2422  Yandes  St.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Heat  Without  Light. — There  niaj'  not  be 
liflht  without  heat. 

But  the  strikers  in  a  Loudou  sulnu-b  who 
kept  the  streets  dark  for  a  week  found  out. 
liow  to  get  heat  without  lifilit.  In  fa<'(, 
the  town  at  last  grew  too  liot  for  them 
altogether. — Fhiladelphia  Public  Ledger. 

Sounds    Like    Einstein's   Theory. — Two 

gentlemen  riding  on  a  train  were  both  very 
luufh  intoxicated. 

FiRisT  Gext^-"  What  time  is  it?  " 
Second  Gent  (after  extracting  a  match- 
box from  his  pocket    with  much  exertion 
and  gazing  at  it  intently) — "  Thursday." 

First  Gent — "  My  heavens,  I've  got  to 
get  off  here." — Ererifbody's. 


Censored. — A  scht)olgirl  was  requir<.'d 
to  ^\Tite  200  words  about  a  motor-car.  She 
submitted  the  following:  "  My  uncle 
bought  a  motor-car.  He  was  out  ridins;  in 
the  country  Avhen  it  busted  going  up  a  hill. 
The  other  ISO  words  are  what  my  uncle 
said  when  he  wa^  walking  back  to  town, 
but  I  know  you  wouldn't  want  me  to  re- 
peat them." — Boxloii  Transcript. 

Definition  by  Example. — Joe — "  'Ere, 
Curly  !  You  know  everything — what's  a 
cosmopolitan? 

Cl'hlv — "  Well,  it's  like  this — suppose 
you  wa«  a  Russian  Jew  livin'  in  England 
married  to  a  black  woman  an'  you'd  just 
finished  a  bit  of  Irish  stew  an'  was  smokin' 
an  Egyptian  eigaret,  while  a  German  band 
outside  was  playin'  the  Blue  Bells  o' 
Scotland — you'd  be  a  cosmopolitan." — 
The  Bystander. 


Scotching  It. 

A  LECTURER  says  that  Gaelic  was 
the  language  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  and 
that  Adam  and  Eve  were  Scotch. 

To  be  sure,  Adam  is  a  good  old  Scottish 
name.   . 

BUT  they'll  be  calling  it  the  Garden  o' 
Edenboro  next. 

AND,  belike,  they'll  even  try  to  Scotch 
the  snake. 

THEY  say,  moreover,  that  kilts  origi- 
nated on  Mount  Ararat. 

Oh.  ay.  That's  verra  possible.  Y'on 
kilts  look  like  a  rainj'-day  sort  o'  garment, 
ye  ken. 

BU^T,  havers  !  If  yc  grant  them  that, 
the  daft  rogues  will  be  tellin'  ye  next  that 
'twas  a  Gael  put  yon  ark  on  JSIount 
Ararat,  in  the  tirst  place. 

AND  belike  after  a',  the  flood  was  only 
a  Scotch  mist. — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


Necessary  Preliminary. — A  recent  ex- 
perience of  a  Virginia  clergyman  throws 
light  on  the  old  English  law  requiring  that 
marriages  should  be  celebrated  before 
noon.  A  colored  couple  appeared  before 
him,  asking  to  be  married,  the  man  in  a 
considerably  muddled  state.  The  minister 
said  to  the  woman,  "  I  won't  perform  this 
ceremony." 

"  Why  is  dat,  boss?  "  she  queried. 
"  Ain't  de  licenses  all  right?  An'  we  is  of 
age." 

"  Yes,  but  the  man  is  drunk.  Take  him 
away  and  come  back  again."  Several 
days  later  the  couple  again  presented 
themselves,  the  man  once  more  obviously 
intoxicated.  "  See  here,  I  told  you  I 
wouldn't  marry  you  when  this  man  was 
drunk,"  the  minister  said  testily.  "  Don't 
you  come  back  here  till  he's  sober." 

"  Well,  you  see,  suh,"  the  woman  re- 
plied apologetically,  "  de  trufe  is  dat  he 
won't  come  less'n  he's  lit  up." — The 
Argonaut  (San  Francisco). 


C.  H.  Leonard,  builder  ofrefrig' 
eralora  for  38  years,  gaoc  the 
toorld  the  orre -piece  porcelain 
idea,  the  Leonard  patent  trap, 
the  non-leaking  device.  the"non' 
sweating"  waste  pipe,  the  pat- 
ented rounded  inside  front  cor- 
ners.theten-wall insulation,  the 
air-tight  lock,  and  a  score  of 
other  inoentions  which  measure 
excellence  in  home  refrigeration. 
Mr.  Leonard  coined  the  word 
"Cleanable"  and  copyrightedll. 
Mr.  Leonard's  own  booklet  on 
the  "Selection  and  Care  of  Re- 
frigerators" should  be  a  hand- 
book in  domestic  science.  WrU» 
us  now  for  your  topu» 


New  Ideas 
In  Home  Refrigeration 

—Ten  Ice-saving  Walls 

-^One-piece  Porcelain  Food  Chambers 

-^Rounded  Inside  Front  Corners 

Science  has  made  the  Leonard  Cleanable  a  perfect  preserver 
of  foodstuffs.  Ten  walls  of  insulation  guard  the  current  of 
cold  air  which  circulates  constantly  in  the  Leonard  Clean- 
able Refrigerator.  Between  the  refreshing  cold  that  pervades 
the  interior  of  the  Leonard  and  the  drooping  midsummer 
heat,  stand  ten  walls  of  wood,  j&o/ar /eft  and  air  spaces — 
impervious  guardians  of  ice  and  food.  The  one-piece, 
porcelain -lined  provision  chambers  with  rounded  inside 
front  corners  are  the  acme  of  cleanliness.  No  hard-to-get- 
at  corners — no  seams  or  joints.  The  triple-coated  porcelain 
cannot  be  scratched  or  marred. 

Many  other  exclusive  features,  such  as  the  non- leaking 
trap,  "non- sweating"  waste  pipe,  retinned  shelves  and  all- 
metal  ice  rack,  combine  to  make  the  Leonard  Cleanable 
the  modern  home  refrigerator.  Rear  icing  doors  and  por- 
celain-lined water  cooler  if  desired. 

One  out  of  every  seven  refrigerators  sold  is  made  by  Leonard 
— the  logical  result  of  Leonard  superiority. 

Go  to  the  Leonard  Dealer  in  your  town.  If  you  fail  to  find 
him,  write  us — we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied.  Send  for 
actual  porcelain  sample  and  catalog  illustrating  over  75 
styles  and  sizes  of  refrigerators. 

GRAND  RAPIDS  REFRIGERATOR  COMPANY 

65 1  Clyde  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

LEONARD 

Cleanable  Refrigerator 

'£ikt  aOean  China  DiA" 
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The 
NewAmerican 
Trans-'Pacific  HiqhWay 

Bringing  the  Far  Ea^t  ISIear 

Business  men  and  tourists  alike,  will  welcome 
the  opportunity  of  traveling  over  the  short 
route  from  Seattle  to  the  Orient  under  the 
American  Flag. 

This  short  passage  from  Puget  Sound  over  the  great 
circle  route  brings  the  Far  East  over  1,000  miles  nearer, 
which,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  Seattle  is  106  miles 
nearer  New  York  and  Chicago  than  other  Pacific  Coast 
ports,  affords  an  invaluable  saving  of  time,  making  it 
highly  advantageous  to  ship  and  travel  through  the 
Puget  Sound  Gateway. 

The  new  American  Trans-Pacific  Highway,  traversed  by 
five  United  States  Shipping  Board  vessels,  operated  on 
regular    and   frequent   schedule  by  the  Admiral    Line, 
offers  every  inducement  to  ship  and  travel  to  the  Far  East 
on  vessels  owned  and  operated  by  Americans.     These 
luxuriously  appointed    21,500-ton    liners,  replete 
with  every  comfort  and  convenience  known  to  mod- 
ern travel,  provide  unsurpassed  service  to  Yoko- 
hama, Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. 


S.  s, 
S.  s, 
s.  s, 
s.  s. 


SAILING  SCHEDULE 
Wenatchee  ,        ,        , 

Keystone  State 
Silver  State  ,        .        , 

Wenatchee      .        .        . 


,#* 


June  18th 

July  9th 

July  30th 

August  27th 

(Upon  completion  this  service  will   be   augmented   by   the 
S.  S.  Bay  State  and  another  sister  ship  yet  unnamed.) 

DEPENDABLE  TRANS-PACIFIC 
FREIGHT  SERVICE 
Regular  salings  from: 
Seattle,    every    twenty-one     days, 
Portland,  every  twenty-eight  days 
to   Yokohama,    Kobe,     Shanghai, 
Hong    Kong,    Singapore,   Manila, 
Darien,  Vladivostok. 

Class  A-1  steel  American  vessels. 
That  the  Admiral  Line,  largest  American 
operator  on  the  Pacific,  is  particularly  fitted 
to  serve  you  is  evidenced  by  its  long  record 
of  successful  operation  in  Pacific  waters. 
For  fares,  reservations  or  detailed  infor- 
mation, apply  to  any  railroad  or  tourist 
agent  or 

TICKET  OFFICES 

New  York  City,    1 7  State  St. 

Chicago,      142  So.  Clark  St. 

All  principal   cities  of  the   Pacific 
Coast  and  Orient. 

E.  G.  McMICKEN 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

M.  J.  WRIGHT 

Freight  Traffic  Manager 

L.  C.  Smith  Building 
Seattle,  U.  S.  A. 


AMERICAN       OWNED     AND      OPERATED 


^"^ADMIRAL  LINE 


H.  F.  ALEXANDER,  President 


ANYWHERE         ON         THE         PACIFIC 


P  A    C     I     F 


S   T    E  A  JM    S  „H__L  P C    Q    M    P    A    N   Y 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY  CHAIR 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


A.  M.  A.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — "What  is 
the  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  the  word 
minute  as  used  in  connection  with  the  word  steak, 
as  minute  steak?  Does  it  mean  time  to  prepare, 
or  size  of  steak?" 

The  word  minute  is  pronounced  two  ways, 
min'it,  when  it  refers  to  time;  my-nutc'.  when  it 
refers  to  size.  In  the  expression  "a  minute 
steak,"  both  words  apply  because  a  minute  steak 
is  a  small  steak  cut  so  thin  that  it  will  broil  over 
a  fire  in  a  minute.  The  commonly  accepted 
pronunciation  of  the  term  in  New  York  City  is 
based  upon  the  time,  not  upon  the  size.  The 
Lexicogr.^pher  can  not,  however,  determine 
for  you  whether  or  not  this  is  accepted  as  stand- 
ard elsewhere.  In  Chicago,  for  instance,  the  stress 
may  be  put  upon  the  size  rather  than  the  time, 
and  so  also  perhaps  in  Grand  Rapids. 

"J.   E.   M.,"   Crewe.   Va.— "  (1)   Is  the  phrase 

would    better'    correct    in    the    sentence,    'You 

rvould    better    not    go    to-morrow'?"      (2)    Is    the 

following  sentence  correct:    'I    suspect  you  will 

enjoy  the  party'?" 

(1)  "Had  better,  would  better:  Although  accord- 
ing to  grammatical  rule  had  better  is  incorrect, 
it  has  been  used  by  writers  of  correct  English, 
and  it  may  be  found  repeatedly  in  the  English 
classics.  Therefore,  it  is  generally  considered 
good  u.sage  and  preferable  to  would  better,  which, 
though  correct,  is  seldom  hoard  and  usually  con- 
sidered pedantic." — Vizetelly's  "A  Desk-Book  of 
Errors  in  English."  (2)  The  sentence  should  read, 
"  I  expect  you  will  enjoy  the  party." 

"A.  R.  H.,"  New  York,  N.  Y. — "What  author- 
ity justifies  the  spelling  Betelguese  for  the  star 
in  the  constellation  Orion?" 

The  name  of  the  star  Betelguese,  which  is  a  star 
of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  constellation  Orion, 
sometimes  referred  to  as  o,  has  been  spelled  many 
ways.  The  spelling  adopted  by  the  Standard 
Dictionary  is  that  selected  by  Prof.  Simon  New- 
comli.  That  spelling  is  used  by  Prof.  George  F. 
Chambers  in  his  "Handbook  of  Descriptive  and 
Practical  Astronomy,"  volume  3,  fourth  edition, 
page  9.  He  says:  "Betelguese  (a  Orionls)  is  a 
corruption  of  ibt-al-jauza,  signifying  'the  shoulder 
of  the  Jauza.'  or  'Central  one.'" 

The  spelUng  that  most  closely  approxi- 
mates to  the  Arabic  is  bct-el-jiz,  rendered  in 
Arabic  bait-al-jauza;  also,  beit-el-jisr,  "house  of 
the  bridge,"  possibly  in  allusion  to  the  fluted 
spectrum  of  the  star.  But  the  information  we 
have  on  the  subject  is  not  satisfactory.  Chambers 
says  that  the  first  to  improve  upon  the  nomen- 
clature was  an  astronomer  named  Bayer,  who  in 
1603  published  a  celestial  atlas  and  aimed  to  cor- 
rect the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  things  by 
distinguishing  the  stars  of  each  constellation  by 
letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet. 

Allen,  in  his  "  Star  Names  and  Their  Meam'ngs," 
makes  the  following  comment:  "In  earlj'  /\Tabia 
Orion  was  Al  Jauzah,  a  word  used  for  stars  in 
Gemini  and  much  discussed  but  not  satisfactorily 
as  to  its  derivation  and  meaning  in  its  stellar 
connection.  .  .  .  Some  think  that  the  Belt  stars 
known  to  the  Arabs  as  the  "Golden  Nuts"  first 
bore  the  name  Jauzah  either  from  another  mean- 
ing of  tlie  word — Walnut — or  because  they  lay 
in  the  center  of  the  splendid  quadrangle  formed 
by  a,  p,  y,  and  k.  In  medieval  astronomy,  the 
original  appeared  in  degenerate  forms,  such  as 
Elgeuze,  Geuze,  and  Jeuzc;  also,  Geuzazguar 
(Grotius).  The  evolution  is  continued  as  follows: 
Bed  Elgueze,  Beit  Algueze,  Bet  El-geuze,  Bcteigeuze, 
which  have  come  down  to  us  written  variously 
by  different  authors,  Betelgeuse,  Betelguese, 
Bettlgueze,  and  Betelgcux.  The  interpretation  of 
the  meaning  of  the  word  differs  according  to  the 
Arabian  author  consulted;  one  refers  to  the  star 
as  the  shoulder;  another  as  the  arm;  another  as 
the  right  hand — all  of  the  Giant;  but  Chilmead 
wrote  led  Algeuze,  that  is,  Orion's  hand. 

"A.  E.,"  Dayton,  Ohio. — "  (1)  What  is  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  laboratory?  (2)  Can 
Californian  be  used  as  an  adjective?" 

(1)  The  word  laboratory  is  correctly  pronounced 
Za&'o-ra-to"rj— first  o  as  in  fat,  first  o  as  in  obey, 
second  a  as  in  final,  second  o  as  in  go,  i  as  in  habit. 
(2)  Yes.  In  "Californian  oranges"  the  word 
"Californian"  is  an  adjective. 
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Served  Perfectly ! 
now  it  is  done 
with  Americas 
Favorite  Beverage 


You  meet  tew  men  with 
skill  like  that  of  the  soda 
fountain  expert.     He  takes 
a   six-ounce    glass  and  draws 
Just  one  ounce    of    Coca-Cola 
syrup — the  precise  base  for   the 
best  drink — service  that  eliminates 
waste. 


Take  a  six-ounce  glass,  not  a  larger 
or  a  smaller  one. 

One  press  on  the  syrup  syphon, 
with  the  soda  man's  sense  of  touch 
for  exact  measurements,  gives  one 
ounce  of  Coca-Cola  syrup  —  you 
know  just  where  it  should  come  to 
in  the  glass  to  be  precisely  the 
right  amount. 

Pull     the     silver     faucet     for     five 


Drink 


With  a  deft,  sure  hand  he  adds 
the   ice-cold,    sparkling   water. 
It  looks  for  an  instant  as  though 
the  glass  -would  over/low,   but  it 
doesn't.     The  amount  is  five  ounces 
— exactly  the  right  proportion. 


ounces  of  pure,  ice-cold  carbonated 
water  —  with  the  one  ounce  of 
syrup,  this  quantity  fills  the  glass. 

You  may  take  up  a  bit  of  the  pro- 
portion of  water  with  ice,  as  a 
small  cube  or  crushed.  Stir  with 
a  spoon. 

Done  quickly?  You  bet.  The  ris- 
ing bubbles  just  have  time  to  come 
to  a  bead  that  all  but  o'ertops  the 
brim  as  the  glass  is  passed  over  the 
marble  fountain  for  the  first  deli- 
cious and  refreshing  sip. 

That's  the  soda  fountain  recipe  for 
the  perfect  drink,  perfectly  served. 
Coca-Cola  is  easily  served  per- 
fectly because  Coca-Cola  syrup  is 
prepared  with  the  finished  art  that 
comes  from  the  practice  of  a  life- 
time.  Good  things  from  nine  sunny 


climes,  nine  different  countries, 
are  properly  combined  in  every 
ounce. 

Guard  against  the  natural  mistakes 
of  too  much  syrup  and  too  large  a 
glass.  Any  variation  from  the 
ratio  of  one  ounce  of  syrup  to  five 
ounces  of  water,  and  something  of 
the  rare  quality  of  Coca-Cola  is 
lost;  you  don't  get  Coca-Cola  at 
the  top  of  its  flavor  and  at  its  high- 
est appeal. 

Coca-Cola  is  sold  everywhere  with 
universal  popularity,  because  per- 
fect service  and  not  variations  is  a 
soda  fountain  rule. 


It  has  all  been  done  in 
flashes.  The  glass  is  be- 
fore you  before  there  is 
time  for  conscious  wait- 
ing. Thirst  is  answered 
by  the  expert  with  Coca- 
Cola  in  its  highest  degree 
of  deliciousness  and  re- 
freshingness . 


DELICIOUS    AND    REFRESHING 

THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY,  ATLANTA,  GA. 
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IN  the  steady  advance  made  in  recent  years  by  electrically 
operated  office  machines,  Robbins  &c  Myers  Motors  have 
been  of  distinct  and  continuous  service.  Countless  hours  of 
tedious  office  work  done  in  olden  times  by  hand  and  brain, 
now  are  handled  easily,  swiftly  and  regularly  by  machines 
powered  by  Robbins  k  Myers  units.  As  in  other  fields 
where  sustained  success  depends  upon  unfailing  power, 
Rc^M  Motors  on  office  appliances  have  demonstrated  the 
worth  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  conscientious 
endeavor  toward  perfect  motor  service. 

Hobbins 
&  Mucr$ 


cMotors 

\yUade  in  Springfield.  Ohio  —  Beau  Moid.  Onfnrio 
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TDramattcd  Bids  out  of 
TTuDaysAK'ork 

No.4 
Where  the  facts  came  from 

Building  tlie  new  New 
England  Oil  Corporation 
plant  at  Fall  River,  Mass., 
was  a  rush  job  from  the  first 
day.  68  miles  of  piping,  cov- 
ering 55  acres,  were  installed 
by  Grinnell  Company  tor  the 
contractors,  Unit  Construc- 
tion Co.,  St.  Louis.  When  the 
piping  was  tested  with  men 
stationed  all  over  the  great 
works,  only  six  leaks  were 
reported  to  Mr.  \V.  \V. 
Boyd,  Jr.,  Vice  President 
and  General  .Manager  ot  the 
New  England  Oil  Corp. — 
6  leaks  from  64, 5  52  joints 


#t^V 


PRESIDENT 


PLANT  ENGINEFR 


CONSULTING  ENGINEER 


PRODUCTION    MANAGER 


55  Acres  of  Borrowed  Trouble 


"The  hrst  tanker  will   dock  here  in  just  four  months," 

declared  the  President,  looking  across  the  fifty-five-acre  site 

of  the  gigantic  new  oil  works.  By  then  we  simply  must  be 
m  full  running  order." 

"The  piping  is  what  I'm  worried  about,"  mused  the 
Production  Manager,  halt  to  himself. 

"It  can't  be  done,"  exclaimed  the  Plant  Engineer,  whose 
hobbv  was  his  record  under  Goethals.  "You've  no  idea  how 
many  unlooked-for  things  can  come  up  in  a  job  like  this. 
No  one  ever  dreamed  of  a  whole  hill  sliding  into  the  Panama 
Canal  at  Culebra  Cut.  Why,  there's  actually  more  than 
68  miles  of  piping  required  here." 

"I  don't  care  if  there's  a  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  or  if  the 
Canal  did  fill  up,"  flashed  the  President,  "this  job's  got  to  go 
through  on  schedule,  and  it's  going!" 

"But  in  sixty-eight  miles  of  this  kind  of  piping,"  the  Plant 
Engineer  came  back,  "there  are  high  and  low  pressure  steam 
lines,  acid,  air  and  water  lines,  besides  all  the  miscellaneous 
connections  to  stills,  coking  plants — why  there  must  be 
over  fiftv  thousand  joints  of  one  kind  and  another  to 
make  trouble." 

The  Consulting  Engineer  turned — started  to  reply.  But 
again  the  President  broke  in  with — "It  can't  take  more 
than  four  months,  remember — it  simply  can't." 


"All  right,"  persisted  the  Plant  Engineer,  "but  if  you  rush 
construction  like  that,  you  can  figure  on  giving  me  a  big 
repair  gang  to  tighten  acres  of  leaky  joints  after  the  con- 
struction army  is  gone — " 

"You're  borrowing  trouble,  old  man,"  smiled  the  Con- 
sulting Engineer.  "I'll  bet  you  a  suit  of  clothes  there  won't 
be  a  hundred  leaks  in  the  whole  job  when   it's  tested  out." 

"Only  a  hundred  leaks  in  68  miles  of  rush,  overtime 
piping.?      I'll  go  you." 

It  was  hardly  a  fair  bet  for  the  Consulting  Engineer 
to  make.  He  knew  where  he  was  going  for  his  piping 
— knew  he  would  get  a  service  practically  undreamed  of 
by  those  who  haven't  had  actual  experience  with  Grinnell 
Company.        His 


confidence  wasn't 
misplaced.  The  job 
was  done  on  time, 
and  after  the  test 
onlv  six  workmen 
came  in  and  re- 
ported leaks.  He 
won  his  suit  of 
clothes  with  ninetv- 
four  leaks  to  spare ! 
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I  GRINNELL  BULLETIN 

\  Handling   .i   great  piping    contract     rc- 

E        ijuires  skilled   erecting   crews,  working   in 
groups  -  under  unit  foremen    with  a  resi- 
dent foreman  supervising.      The  Grinnell 
field  organization  of  I  300   men   can  give 
i        such   service   anywhere     in     the    country. 
=         Piping  requires   more  than  ideas  and  ma- 
£        terials.      It  requires  men,   organized  like 
\        an  army  to  take  orders  and  execute  them 
I         quickly. 

=  This  is   why   Grinnell     Company     can 

I        guarantee  any  piping  installation  it  under- 
=        takes. 


INDUSTRIAL  PIPING 

Automatic  Sprinkler  Systems,  Heating, Power  and  Process  Piping 
Kbur  kind,  their  hind,  every  hind  of  Piping 
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Send  for  your  copy  of  the  "Grinnell 
Bulletin".  Address  Grinnell  Company, 
Inc.,  274  West  Exchange  Street, 
Providence,  R.  I. 
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MTE  TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 

ART 

Properly  Trained  Artists  Earn  $100  a  week  and  up. 
Meyer  Both  College — a  Department  of  the  Meyer 
Both  Company — offers  you  a  different  and  practical 
training.  If  you  like  to  draw,  develop  your  talent. 
Study  this  practical  course — taught  by  the  largest 
and  most  widely  known  Commercial  Art  Organiza- 
tion in  the  field  with  20  years'  success — who  each 
year  produce  and  sell  to  advertisers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  over  ten  thousand  commer- 
cial drawings.  Who  else  could  give  you  so 
wide  an  experience?  Commercial  Art 
is  a  business  necessity — the  demand 
I  for  commercial  artists  is  greater 
'every  year.  It's  a  highly  paid,. in- 
tensely interesting  profession, 
equally    open   to  both   men   and 

women.  Home  study  instruction.  Get  facts  before  you 
enroll  in  any  school.  Get  our  special  booklet,  "Fonr  Op. 
portuiiity" — forhalf  the  costof  mailing — 4c  in  stamps. 

MEYER  BOTH  COLLEGE 
of  COMMERCIAL  ART 

Michigan  Ave.  at  20th  St. 
Dept.  12      CHICAGO,  ILL. 

■  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Bxecative  Accountants  command  hlg  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
Deed  them.  Only  2,500  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
ore  eamioK  $^,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  Wo  txain  you  thoroly  by  mall  in 
spare  time  for  _C.  F.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin.  The  course 
is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  William  B,  CaatenhoJE,  A.M..  C. 
P.  A. ,  former  Coniptroller  and  Instructor.  University  of  Illinois-  Direc- 
tor of  the  Illinois  Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountants,  and  of  the 
National  Association  of  Cost  Accountants,  assisted  by  a  large  s^ff 
of  C.  P.  A'a.  includmg  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ac- 
countants.   Low  tuition  fee — easy  tenna. Write  n-jw  for  inforniation. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,    Dept.552-HA.  Chicago 

The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in    the  World 

••THE    INFLUENCE    OF    THE 

Ti/IIIMTI  O'^  THE  BODY."  A  most  interesting 
l"*-!'-^*'  little  volume  on  a  widely  discussed  topic, 
hv  the  famous  Dr.  Paul  Dubois  of  the  University  of 
Berne.  75  cts.  net;  by  mail  79  cts.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
'_  onipany,  354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


How  to  Eat  for  Health 

Thousands  of  people  throughout  the  country'  are 
bringing  all  sorts  of  distressing  ailments  upon  them- 
selves by  injudicious  eating  and  by  lack  of  a  little 
common  sense  in  the  practise  of  personal  hygiene. 
Read 

"The  Itinerary  of  a  Breakfast'* 

by  J.  H.  Kellogg,  M.D. 

in  which  this  famous  health  expert,  the  Medical 
Director  of  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  throws  a 
flood  of  light  upon  the  subject  of  the  disposal 
of  bodily  waste  and  teaches  you  in  half  an  hour's 
reading  how  to  save  yourself  many  hours  of  head- 
ache, depression,  nervous  exhaustion,  biliousness, 
heart,  kidney,  and  liver  troubles,  and  other  ills 
brought  on  by  improper  feeding.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  how  easy  it  is  to  get  rid  of  them  all! 

l2mo.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  $1.75:  by  mail,  $1.87 
Fank  &  Wasnalls  Compiny,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


^ STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become    a  lawyer.     Legally 

,  trained  men  win  nigh  positioDS 

and  big  succees  in  business  and 

public    life.     Greater    opportu- 

I   nities  now  than  ever  before.  Be 

independent— be  a  leader,   Law- 

S3,5o0^to^$10,000  Annually 

i  guide  you  step  by  step.  You  can  train  at  homo 
during  spare  time.  We  prepare  you  for  bar  examina- 
tion in  any  state.  Money  refunded  according  to  our 
Guarantee  Bond  if  dissatisfied.  Degree  of  LL.  B. 
conferred.  Thousands  of  successful  students  en- 
rolled. Low  cost,  easy  terms.  Fourteen  volume 
Law  Library  free  if  you  enroll  now.  Get  our  valuable  120  page 
"Law  Guide"  and  "Evidence"  books  free.    Send  for  them— now. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,    Dept.  552-LA,  Chicoeo 


^The  Drug  Menace^ 

The  Drug  Octopus  is  rapidly  reaching  out  in  all 
directions,  in  every  stratum  of  society,  from  the  palace  on 
Fifth  Avenue  or  Beacon  Hill  to  the  slums  of  State  Street 
or  the  Barbary  Coast.  Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland,  Health 
Commissioner  of  the  City  of  New  York,  said:  "It  is  safe 
to  say  that  in  all  New  York  one  person  in  thirty  is  a  victim. 
During  one  month  one  drug  store  sold  soo  ounces  of  cocaine, 
enough  to  send  2,500  people  to  hell."  The  entire  appalling 
situation  is  discussed  for  you  authoritatively,  clearly, 
forcefully  and  interestingly  in  a  remarkable  book  entitled 

HABITS  IMT  HANDICAP 

By  Charles  B.  Towns 

The  author  is  one  of  the  most  successful  fighters  in  the 
United  States  against  this  devastating  blight  of  drugs  on 
our  civilization.  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot,  M.D.,  himself 
an  eminent  physician,  says  of  Mr.  Towns,  the  author: 
"I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  knows  more  about  the 
alleviation  and  cure  of  drug  addictions  than  any  doctor 
that  I  have  ever  ^een." 

"Habits  That  Handicap"  contains  amazing  facts  and 
figures,  facts  of  which  physicians,  social  workers,  clergy- 
men, nurses,  educators,  heads  of  families  dare  not  remain 
ignorant  if  they  have  at  heart  the  betterment  of  the  race. 

223  pages.    Size  yyi  in.  high  by  5  in.  wide. 
Price  $1  .so;  by  mail  $1 .6^. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


CAMP     YELLOWSTONE     FOR      BOYS 

Fifteenth  Season.  Horseback  trip  through  Yellowstone  Park, 
Jackson  Hole  and  Rockies.  Indian  dances,  ranch  life,  trout 
fishing,  etc.  Educational,  beneficial,  delightful  trip  for  boys. 
Careful  supervision  by  College  men.  Opens  July  4.  For  book- 
let D,  address  Utreetors  W.  8.  Woedraff,  M.D..  1S3  Park  Arenne, 
Monnt  Vernon,  N.¥.;  Chas.  0.  Uoore,  LL.B.,  Fort  ITasbakle,  Wjoming. 


THE  U.  S.  POST  OFFICE 

By  DANIEL  C.  ROPER 
Formerly  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General 

A  forceful,  fascinating  presentation  of  the  history  and 
operation  of  our  gigantic  postal  system  by  one  who 
speaks  with  authority.  Becau.se  it  is  the  greatest  busi- 
ness organization  in  the  world — the  expender  of  over 
$1,000,000.00  adayl^the  United  States  Post  Office  de- 
serves the  keen  interest  of  every  business  man  in  the 
country  and  of  every  individual  who  uses  it  for  personal 
or  business  purposes.  This  easy-to-read,  accurate  and 
comprehensive  book  written  in  popular  style  will  show 
you  not  only  how  this  colossal  system  serves  you.  but 
how  you  can  put  it  to  greater  and  more  practical  use  in 
the  conduct  of  your  affairs. 

Durably  bound  in  cloth  and  artistically  decorated.  Contalnn  400 
pa^es.  38  half-tone  illustrations.  Price  only  $1.50,  by  mail  $1.62. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


ADVICE  TO 
A  MOTHER 

on  the  Manaeement 
of  Her  Children 


A  aplendid  book  by  Pye  Henry  Chavasse, 
F.K.C.S.,  upon  the  vitally  important 
eubject  of  the  management  and  health 
of  children.  Tells  all  about  the  baby  and 
his  care,  describes  the  symptoms  of 
children's  diseases  and  their  treatment, 
discusses  clothing,  amusements,  exer* 
ciies,  ate.     12mo.  Cloth.  31S  pp.    Si  .25;  by  mail  Si. 37. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  8S4.360  Fourth  Are.,  New  Tork 


The  most  beautiful  book  published  on  the 
subject  of  Roses  and  Rose-growing._  Ilkis- 
trated  with  over  70  full-page  plates  in  color 
and  half-tone,  and  embracing  within  its  pages 
a  vast  fund  of  practical  knowledge  concerning 
Rose  selection  and  every  phase  of  Rose  culture. 

By  H.  H.  Thomas,  author  of  "The  Ideal  Gar- 
den," "The  Garden  at  Home  "  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  unusually  beautiful  pictures 
which  the  book  contains,  the   practical   section 
gives  full  and  complete  guidance  in 
How  to  Plant— How  to  Care  For-How  to  Perfect 
Various  Types  of  Roses— Covering  Prac- 
tically every  Variety  Known. 
l2mo,cloih,  $2.50  net.  Average  Carriage  Charges,  12c. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


s^^ri.««r«  Jewels 
of  England 

by 

Major -General  Sir  George  Younghusband, 

K.C.M.G..  K.C.I.E.,  C.B.,  Keeper  of  The 

Jewel  House,  Tower  of  London,  and 

Cyril  Davenport,  V.D.,  F.S.A. 

Here  is  a  magnificent  volume  that  will  make  a  strong  ap- 
peal to  lovers  both  of  history  and  art.  Its  subject  is  the 
royal  jewels  of  England,  which  are  historically  and  intrin- 
sically of  a  value  beyond  computation.  It  tells  graph- 
ically when  and  how  the  various  gems  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  British  Crown,  gives  many  interesting 
details  as  to  their  size,  vveight,  cutting,  mounting,  etc., 
describes  the  different  state  crowns  of  the  King,  Queen, 
and  Prince  of  Wales,  the  other  regalia,  such  as  orbs  and 
scepters,  the  royal  plate,  regal  vestments,  etc. 

The  descriptive  matter  is  made  doubly  interesting  by 
the  many  beautifully  colored  full-page  plates,  each  one  an 
artistic  triumph,  which  present  reproductions  of  all  the 
principal  objects  mentioned  in  the  text.  There  are  eigh- 
teen of  these,  as  well  as  about  fifty  carefully  executed 
illustrations  in  black  and  white.  Edition  strictly  limited 
to  SCO  copies  for  the  United  States.  There  will  be  no 
reprinting  for  reproduction. 

A  large  volume,  13  by  to  inches,  sumptuously 
bound  in  red  English  silk  cloth  with  design 
stumped  in  gold.     $20.00  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Ave.  ::  New  York  City 
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The  jiterarx  Dgest  School  and  CoUegs  Directon^ 


LITKKVRY  DK^EST  readers  se«*king  educational 
J  ad\  anta<;e!<  for  their  children  will  find  in  our  pages 
for  fourteen  weeks,  between  ]May  1  1th  and  September 
10th,  a  Classified  Directory  containing  the  names  and 
addresses  of  some  of  the  best  known  Boarding, 
Vocational  and  Professional  Schools  and  Colleges. 

Our  readers  will  find  this  Directory  convenient 
for  reference  and  are  invited  to  correspond  w  ith  the 
schools  which  interest  them.  Descriptive  announce- 
ments of  the  schools  appearing  in  this  Directory  will 
be  found  in  one  or  more  of  the  follow  ing  issues: 

June  4th       July  2nd       August  6th       September  3rd 


The  School  DepartmenI  continues  this  year  to 
serve  as  it  has  for  many  years,  parents  and  schools, 
uithout  fees  or  obligation  of  any  sort.  The  Literary 
Digest's  School  Manager  has  direct  personal  knowl- 
edge of  these  institutions  and  gives  to  each  letter 
individual  attention. 

All  requests  for  educational  information  should 
be  made  by  mail  as  no  advice  can  be  given  by 
telephone.  It  is  necessary  that  inquirers  state 
definitely  the  age  and  sex  of  the  child  to  be  placed; 
approximate  price  to  be  expended  for  board  and 
tuition:   locality  and    size    of    school   preferred. 


Schools  for  Girls  and  Colleges  for  Women 

Judson  College J lulson  Street,  Marion,  Ala. 

Anna  Head  School  for  Girls       2540  Channing  Way,, Berkeley,  Cal. 

Girls'  Collegiate  School Adams  &  Hoover  Sts.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Marlborough  School 5041  \V.  3rd  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Colonial  School 1533  18th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Fairmont  School Washington,  D.  C. 

Immaculata  Seminary 4230  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Cathedral  School  for  Girls Orlando,  Fla. 

Brenau  College  Conservatory Box  L,  Gainesville,  Ga. 

Miss  Haire's  School.  .' 1106  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

Monticello  Seminary Godfrey,  Madison  Co.,  111. 

Illinois  Woman's  College Box  C,  Jacksonville,  III. 

Frances  Shimer  School Box  648,  Mount  Carroll,  III. 

Saint  Mary-of -the- Woods Box  130,  Saint  Mary-of-the- Woods,  Ind. 

The  Girls'  Latin  School 1223  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

National  Park  Seminary .  .  .Box  157,  Forest  Glen,  Md. 

Maryland  College  for  Wo~en  Box  Q,  Lutherville,  Md. 

Mount  Ida  School .  .2300  Summit  St.,  Newton,  Ma.ss. 

Gulf  Park  College Box  U,  GuUport,  Miss. 

William  Woods  College Fulton,  Mo. 

Miss  White's  School 4148  Lindell  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Ma. 

Lindenwood  College  for  Women Box  E,  St.  Charles,  Mo. 

Knox  School  for  Girls Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

Ursuline  Academy Grand  Avenue,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Ossining  School  for  Girls Box  o-D,  O.-^sining-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Putnam  Hall  School    Box  804,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mason's  School  for  Girls Box  710,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

St.  Mary's  Episcopal  Scliool    Box  28,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Glendale  College Box  1,  Glendale,  Ohio 

Oxford  College Box  54,  Oxford,  Ohio 

Linden  Hall  Seminary.  Box  123,  Lititz,  Pa. 

Ogontz  School Montgomery  County,  Pa. 

Ward-Belmont Box  F,  Belmont  Heights,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

SuUins  College  ...  Box  I),  Bristol,  Va. 

Southern  Seminary  Box  988,  Buena  Vista,  Va. 

HolUns  College  ...  Box  313,  Hollins,  Va. 

Virginia  College  .  .  Box  T,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Stuart  Hall Box  L,  Staunton,  Va. 

Sweet  Briar  College  Box  13,  Sweet  Briar,  Va. 

Boys'  Preparatory 

Todd  Seminary  for  Boys Woodstock,  III. 

Shattuck  School.  Faribault,  Minn. 

Blair  Academy Box  W,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 

Peddie  School Box  6-P,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Princeton  Preparatory  School   Princeton,  N.  J. 

Stone  School Box  17,  Cornwall-on- Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Cascadilla  School  Box  118,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Mackenzie  School  .  .Box  27  (On  Lake  Walton),  Monroe,  N.  Y. 

Cook  Academy  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Irving  School  Box  905,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Franklin  &  Marshall  Academy Box  407,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Mercersburg  Academy .Box  103,  Mercersburg,  Pa. 

Baylor  School P.  O.  Box  28,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Co-Educational 

Starkey  Seminary Box  437,  Lakemont,  N.  Y. 

Social  Motive  School 526  West  114th  St.,  New  York  City 

Mrs.  Burt's  School  for  Tiny  Tots   .  .  .  1  !30  Constant  Ave.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Grand  River  Institute Box  17,  Austinburg,  Pa. 

Wyoming  Seminary Kingston,  Pa. 

Montessori  Country  and  City  Schools Wycombe  and  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Temple  University Box  1,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Theological 

Gordon  Bible  College Boston,  Mass. 


Military  Schools  and  Colleges 

Marion  Institute Box  B,  Marion,  Ala. 

Pasadena  Military  Academy.  Box  418,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

San  Diego  Army  &  Navy  Academy  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Hitchcock  Military  Academy San  Rafael,  Cal. 

Western  Military  Academy  Box  44,  Alton,  III. 

Culver  Military  Academy  Culver,  Ind. 

Gulf  Coast  Military  Academy Gulf  port,  Mis.s. 

Wentworth  Military  Academy  187  Washington  Ave.,  Lexington,  Mo. 

Bordentown  Military  Institute Drawer  6-7,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

Roosevelt  Military  Academy Box  15,  West  Englewood,  N.  J. 

St.  John's  School Box  10,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

St.  John's  School Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Miami  Military  Institute .Box  72,  Germantown,  Ohio 

Columbia  Military  Academy.  .  Box  D,  Columbia,  Tenn. 

Castle  Heights  Military  Acade.ny  .  .    Box  100,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Junior  Military  Acad.,  formerly  Castle  Heights  Junior  Sch.,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Texas  Military  College College  Park,  Terrell,  Texas 

Blackstone  Military  Academy Box  B,  Blackstone,  Va. 

Randolph-Macon  Academy Box  410,  Front  Royal,  Va. 

Staunton  Military  Academy  I2ox  D,  Staunton,  Kable  Sta.,  Va. 

Fishburne  Military  School     .  Box  404,  Waynesboro,  Va. 

St.  John's  Military  Academy  Delafield,  Wis. 

Northwestern  Military  &  Naval  Academy  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Vocational  and  Professional 

Cumnock  School  of  Expression Box  400,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

American  College  of  Physical  Education D-6,  (^hicago.  111. 

Bush  Conservatory  of  Music L.  D.,  839  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

School  of  Elementary  &  Home  Education 721  Rush  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Northwestern  University 116  University  Hall,  Evanston,  III. 

Burdett  Bus.  Administration  College  ...  18  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  11,  Mass. 
Babson  Institute  (Resident!,  130  Washington  St.,  Welle.sley  Hills,  82,  Mass. 

Normal  School  of  Physical  Education Box  S.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Ithaca  Academy  of  Public  School  Music.  .305  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music 5  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ithaca  School  of  Physical  Education 205  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Williams  School  of  Expression 105  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

New  York  School  of  Social  Work   103  E.  22nd  St.,  N.  Y.  City,  N.  Y. 

Training  Sch.  for  Kindergartners  Froebel  League  .112  E.  71st  St.,  N.Y.  City 
Rochester  Athenaeum  &  Mechanics  Institute. .  Dept.  D,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music.Highland  A  ve.  &  Oak  St.,  (Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Ohio  Mechanics  Institute Power  Laundry  Dept.,  CMncinnati,  Ohio 

Chattanooga  Coll.  of  Law,  220  First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.,  C^hattanooga,  Tenn. 
Cumberland  University  Law  School Box  22,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Technical 

Colorado  School  of  Mines Box  L,  Golden,  (/ol. 

Bliss  Electrical  School 108  Takoma  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  ('. 

Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute  Peoria,  111. 

Tri-State  College  of  Engineering         10  D  Street,  Angola,  Ind. 

Michigan  College  of  Mines  .  .  .266  College  Ave.,  Houghton,  Mich. 

For  Backward  Children 

Stewart  Home  Training  School  Box  C,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Bancroft  School Box  133,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Trowbridge  Training  School Chambers  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Miss  Woods  School  for  Exceptional  Children Box  160,  Roslyn,  Pa. 

For  Stammerers 

Boston  Stammerers  Institute 246  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Northwestern  School 2319  Grand  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  "'is. 

Special 

Miss  Arbaugh's  School  for  Deaf  Children Vineville,  Macon,  Ga. 

Devereux  School  for  Girls Box  D,  Berwyn,  Pa. 

Acerwood  Tutoring  School Box  D,  Devon,  Pa. 

Hedley  School Box  D,  Glenside,  Pa. 
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Your  Bookseller  Has  It 


Adrian,  Mich. — G.  Roscoe  Swift. 
Akron,  O. — -Akr^n  News  Co.;  M.  O'Neil 

Co.;  Temple  Book  Shop. 
Albany,    N.   Y.— R.   Fred   Clapp,   Jr.; 

Ivimball  Bros.;  John  Skinner. 
Allentown,  Pa. — Shafer's  Book  Store. 
Anderson,  Ind. — Decker  Bros. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. — Sheehan  &  Co.,  Inc.; 

Slater  Book  Shop;  Geo.  Wahr. 
Appleton,  Wis.— P.  M.  Conkey  &  Co.; 

Pettibone-Peabody  Co. 
Asheville,  N.  C— Brown  Book  Co.;  H. 

Taylor  Rogers. 

Atlanta,  Ga. — Cole  Book  Co.;  Lester 
Book  &  Stationery  Co.;  Miller  Book 
Store;  Southern  Book  Concern; 
Southern  School  Book  Depository. 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.^John  A.  Clement; 

H.  Hirchberg. 
Augusta,  Ga. — A.  W.   Dellquest  Book 

Co. 
Augusta,  Me. — J.  Frank  Pierce. 
Austin,   Tex. — Firm   Foundation   Pulv 

lishing  House;  Gammell's  Book  Store. 

Baltimore,  Md. — Hochschild,  Kohn  & 
Co.;  Medical  Standard  Book  Co.; 
Norman  Remington  Co.;  Stewart  & 
Co.;  Dulany-Vernay  Co.;  Smith's 
Book  Store;  Methodist  Prot.  Book 
Concern;  Methodist  Book  Deposi- 
tory; City  Book  Co. 

Batavia,    N.    Y. — MacGreevy-Sleight- 

De  Graff  Co. 
Battle  Creek,   Mich.— E.   C.  Fisher  & 

Co. 
Bay  City,  Mich.— Wilton  &  Mack. 
Bellingham,     Wash. — E.     T.     Mathes 

Book  Co.;  Normal  Book  Co. 
Berkeley,    Cal. — Associated    Students' 

Book  Store;  Sather  Gate  Book  Shop. 

Beaumont,  Tex. — E.  Szafir  &  Son  Co. 
Billings,  Mont. — McDowell  Bros. 
Binghamton,   N.   Y. — Fowler,   Dick  & 
Walker;  Hills,  McLean  &  Haskins. 

Birmingham,  Ala. — ^Loveman,  Joseph 
&  Loeb;  Webb  Book  Co. 

Bisbee,  Ariz. — Phelps  Dodge  Mercani 
tile  Co. 

Bloomington,  111.— W.  B.  Reed  &  Co.; 
City  Book  &  Music  Co. 

Boise,  Idaho — Sabin  Book  Co. 

Boston,  Mass. — De  Wolfe  &  Fiske  Co.; 
Old  Corner  Book  Store;  Jordan- 
Marsh  Co.;  R.  H.  White  &  Co.;  Chas. 
E.  Lauriat  &  Co.;  Williams  Book 
Stores  Co.;  Pilgrim  Press;  Good- 
speed's  Book  Shop;  American  Baptist 
Pub.  Society. 

Boulder,  Colo. — Frank  L.  Royce. 

Bowling  Green,  Ky. — Chas.  A.  Munkle. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. — -Chamberlain  & 
Shropshire  Co. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.-:— Abraham  &  Straus; 

Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.;  Geo.  Klein- 

teich;  T.  B.  Ventres;  A.  I.  Namm. 
Brunswick,  Ga. — Bennett  Bros.;  Glover 

Bros. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.— Otto  Ulbrich  Co.;  J.  N. 

Adam   &   Co.;    Wm.    Hengerer   Co.; 

Adam,  Meldrum  &  Anderson  Co. 
Burlington,  Vt. — Hobart  J.  Shanley  & 

Co. 

Butte,  Mont. — B.  E.  Calkins  Co.; 
Keefe  Bros. 

Cambridge,  Mass. — Harvard  Coopera- 
tive Society;  Geo.  H.  Kent. 

Canton,  O. — Lester  De  Weese;  The 
News  Exchange  Co. 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. — Osterloh's  Book 
Store. 

Cedar  Rapids,  la. — -Hanson-Holden  Co. ; 
G.  A.  MuUin  Co. 

Champaign,  111. — -Lloyde's;  University 
of  Illinois  Supply  Store. 

Charleston,  S.  C. — Gittman's  Book 
Shop;  Legerton  &  Co. 

Charlotte,  N.  C— Brockmann  &  Co. 

Charlottesville,  Va. — Anderson  Bros. 

Chicago,  111.— A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.; 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.;  Farquhar  & 
Albright;  Powner's  Book  Stores;  A. 
Kroch  Co.;  The  Boston  Store;  Carson 
Pirie,  Scott  &  Co.;  Riddle  &  Wun- 
derle  Co.;  C.  F.  Liebeck;  Economy 
Book  Shop;  Geo.  M.  Chandler;  Geo. 
Engelke;  Radical  Book  Shop;  "The 
Fair";  University  of  Chicago  Press; 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication; 
The  Pilgrim  Press;  The  Methodist 
Book  Concern;  American  Baptist 
Publication  Society;  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co. 

Cincinnati,  O. — Steward  &  Kidd  Co.; 
U.  P.  James;  The  Pounsford  Sta. 
Co.;  Geo.  W.  McAlpin  Co.;  H.  &  S. 
Pogue  Co.;  University  Book  Store; 
Methodist  Book  Concern;  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Publication. 


Cleveland,     O. —  Burrows    Bros.    Co.; 

Korner     &     Wood      Co.;      Richard 

Laukhuff;      Powners     Book     Store; 

May  Co.;  Arcade  Book  Shop;   Uni- 
versity  Book  Store  Co.;  Halle  Bros. 
Colorado  Springs,  Col. — "Grimwoods"; 

E.  B.  Beeson;    Pikes  Peak  Book  & 

Staty.  Co. 
Columbia,  Mo. — Missouri  Stores  Co. 
Columbia,  S.  C. — State  Book  Store. 
Columbus,  Ind. — Geo.  H.  Cummins. 
Columbus,     O. — McClelland     &     Co.; 

College  Book  Store;  Lutheran  Book 

Concern. 
Coming,  N.  Y.— L.  T.  Goodbridge  & 

Co. 
Council     Bluffs,     la. — Bushnell     Book 

Store. 
Covington,  Ky. — John  R.  Choppins  Co. 
Cumberland,   Md. — John  A.  Fulton  & 

Co. 
Dallas,   Tex. — Smith   &  Lamar;   J.   D. 

Van  Winkle;  Southern  School  Book 

Depository. 
Danbury,    Conn. — James   D.   Plaut   & 

Bro. 
Danville,  Va.— J.  F.  Parker  &  Son. 
Davenport,  la. — Harned  &  Von  Maur; 

J.  J.  C.  Petersen's  Sons  Co.;  Edmund 

M.  White. 
Dayton,     O. — Pettibone- McLean  Co.; 

Riker-Kumler  Co.;  Everybody's  Book 

Shop. 
Decatur,  111. — -Haines  &  Essick;  W.  J. 

McFraam;  W.  T.  McFadden. 

Denver,  Colo. — Kendrick-Bellamy  Co.; 
Herrick  Book  &  Staty.  Co.;  Denver 
Dry  Goods  Co.;  A.  T.  Lewis  &  Son; 
W.  H.  Kistler  Staty.  Co.;  Pratt  Book 
Store;    Publication  Book  Store. 

Des  Moines,  la. — H.  Jesse  Miller; 
Younker  Bros.;  Harris-Emery  Co. 

Detroit,  Mich. — John  V.  Sheehan  Co.; 
Macauley  Bros.;  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.; 
Dennen's  Book  Shop. 

Douglas,    Ariz. — McNeill    Co.;    Phelps 

Dodge  Mercantile  Co. 
Dubuque,  la. — Buettell  Bros.  Co.;  C.  E. 

Fitzpatrick  Co. 
Duluth,    Minn.— Duluth    Glass   Block 

Store. 
Durham,    N.     C. — Durham    Book    & 

Staty.  Co.;  Green  &  Poteat. 
Eau  Claire,  Wis.^Eau  Claire  Book  & 

Staty.  Co. 
Elgin,  111. — ^Brethren  Publishing  House; 

Howard  L.  Zook. 
Elkhart,  Ind. — -Timmins  Stationery  Co. 
Elmira,     N.     Y. — MacGreevy-Sleight- 

De  Graff  Co.;   Florence  Sullivan. 
El  Paso,  Tex.— El  Paso  Book  Co.;  C.  C. 

Kiefer;  Norton  Bros.  Co. 
Emporia,  Kan. — Frank  E.  Woods;  A.  O. 

Rorabaugh  Co.;  Eckdall  &  McCarty 

Book  &  Staty.  Co. 
Erie,     Pa. — Boston    Store;    Erie    Dry 

Goods  Co. 
Evanston,  111. — William  S.  Lord,  Inc.; 

H.  E.  Chandler  &  Co. 
Evansville,      Ind. — Fowler,     Dick      & 

Walker;    Smith    &    Butterfield    Co.; 

A.  L.  Fisher;  W.  A.  Conner. 
Fall  River,  Mass.— R.  A.  McWhirr  Co. 
Fargo,  N.  D. — Globe-Gazette  Printing 

Co. 
Flint,  Mich.— M.  E.  Carlton  Co. 
Fort    Collins,    Colo.-^Evans    Book    & 

Stationery  Store. 
Fort  Dodge,  la. — R.  M.  Stevens  &  Co. 
Fort  Smith,  Ark. — H.  A.  Morrow;  Bos- 
ton Store. 
Fort   Wayne,    Ind. — ^Lehman   Book   & 

News  Co. 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.— E.  R.  Conner  Co.; 

Schermerhom  Co. 
Fresno,  Cal. — C.  T.  Cearley,  Inc. 
Galesburg,   111. — Stromberg   &   Tenny; 

Temple  &  Carroll;  O.  T.  Johnson  Co. 
Galveston,    Tex. — Purdy    Bros.    Book 

&  Sta.  Co.;  Fred.  Ohlendorf. 
Gary,  Ind.— The  Tribe  of  "K,"  Inc. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — -E.  Higgins  Co.; 

RajTners  Book  Store;  Boston  Store; 

Eerdmans-Sevensma  Co. 
Great  Falls,  Mont. — McKee  Stationery 

Co. 
Greensboro,  N.   C. — Greensboro  Book 

Co.;  WiUs  Book  &  Staty.  Co. 
Guthrie,  Okla.— The  Owl  Drug  Store. 
Hagerstown,  Md. — R.  M.  Hays  &  Bros. 
Hammond,  Ind. — Summers  Pharmacy. 
Harrisburg,    Pa. — -Aurand's    Old  Book 

Store;       Cotterel-Ebner     Co.;     The 

Central  Book  Store. 
Hartford,  Conn.— G.  Fox  &  Co.;  G.  F. 

Warfield  Co. 
Helena,  Mont. — W.  A.  Moore  Book  & 

Staty.  Co. 
Holyoke,    Mass. — Fitzgerald    Book    & 

Art  Co, 


"MATCHLESS!" 


same    authority 


Think  of  a  Dictionary  in  com- 
pact size  containing  all  the  latest 
terms  in  our  language. 

More  Than  83,000 
Words  and  Phrases 

Defined — Explained — Pronounced 

The  most  common 
meaning  of  a  word 
given  first,  and  all 
definitions  expressed 
\v  i  t  h  incomparable 
clearnessl 

1200 
Illustrations 

Clear  inforrnation 
concerning  Persons, 
Places,  Countries, 
Cities.States,  Battles, 
Treaties,  Mountains, 
Rivers,  etc.,  as 

Lloyd-Gtorge 

Dardaneile* 

Foch 

Chateaa -Thierry 

BoUheviki 

Venizelos 

Senlis 

Piave 

Argonne 

— and    thousands    of 
others.      And   al!   in- 
formation having  the 
the    monumental     Funk     &    Wagnalls 


and    accuracy     as 
Unabridged   Standard  Dictionary  which  cost  nearly  $1,500,000  to  produce 

Think  of  such  a  Dictionary  containing  this  a«(/ more  information  of  vital 
imiiortance,  all  compressed  into  900  pages  in  a  volume  less  than  one  and  one- 
lialf  inches  in  thickness — think  of  such  a  source  of  facts  which  it  behooves 
everyone  to  know,  and  you  have  pictured  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Desk  Standard 
Dictionary! 


In  the  Home 

It  will  be  a  constant 
fount  of  information 
for  the  growing  boy  or 
girl  —  of  dependable, 
easily  understood  ex- 
planations of  those 
things  which  are  most 
often  the  cause  of  query 
and  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  youngsters  in  school. 
It  will  also  serve  as  an 
arbiter  and  informa- 
tion bureau  for  the 
grown-ups.  Its  pres- 
ence in  the  home  is  an 
evidence  of  care  in  the 
rearing  of  children. 


In  the  Office 

It  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  stenog- 
rapher and  corre- 
spondent. It  should  be 
in  evidence  at  the  con- 
ference table  and  on  the 
desk  of  every  executive. 
Big  business  houses  are 
equipping  their  em- 
ployees with  it,  an  order 
for  125  copies  being 
received  recently  from 
a  large  insurance  com- 
pany. An  error  in  spell- 
ing or  punctuation  may 
change  the  entire  mean- 
ing of  a  contract  or  letter. 


In  the  School 

It  has  now'establish- 
ed  itself  as  the  most 
easily  understandable 
classroom  dictionary 
published.  It  will  an- 
swer more  classroom 
questions  with  author- 
ity than  any  other 
abridged  dictionary.  It 
indicates  pronunciation 
by  the  text-book  key 
and  the  revised  scien- 
tific alphabet.  All  in- 
formation in  the  book 
is  in  one  simple  alpha- 
betical order.  Thorough 
synonym  treatment.etc. 


Hot  Springs,  Ark. — Steigler  Bros.;  C.  H. 

Weaver  &  Co.;  L.  E.  Wyatt. 
Houston,  Tex.— T.  Pillott  Co.;  Parrish 

Book  &  Sta.  Co. 
Huntington,  Ind. — Barnhart  Book  Store. 
Hutchinson,  Kan. — -Book  &  Art  Store. 
Independence,  Kan. — A.  S.  Case;  J.  O. 

Yeager;  H.  R.  MiUs  &  Son. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.— W.  K.  Stewart  Co.; 

L.  S.  Ayres&Co.;  Indianapolis  Book 

&  Staty.  Co.;   Pettis  Dry  Goods  Co.; 

Kiger  &  Co.;  Kautz  Stationery  Co. 

Iowa  City,  la. — University  Book  Store. 

Jackson\'ille,  Fla.— H.  &  W.  B.  Drew 
Co. 

Joliet,  111. — Henley-Relyea  Co.;  Joliet 
Book  &  Staty.  Co. 

Joplin,  Mo.— J.  W.  King;  T.  W. 
Osterloh. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. — Beecher,  Kymer  & 
Patterson. 

Kankakee,  111. — Kankakee  Book  Store. 

Kansas  City,  Kan.— Maunder  & 
Dougherty  Merc.  Co.;  J.  C.  Rawles 
&  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — Doubleday  Page 
Book  Shop;  Emery,  Bird,  Thayer 
Dry  Goods  Co.;  T.  O.  Cramer; 
Kansas  City  Book  Exchange;  Amer. 
Baptist  Publication  Society;  Metho- 
dist Book  Concern. 

Kirkville,  Mo.— W.  D.  Bledsoe. 

Knoxville,  Tenn. — Miller  Store  Co.; 
Doll  &  Co. 

Kokomo,  Ind. — W.  H.  Turner  Co. 

Lafayette,  Ind.— Jacques  &  South- 
worth  Co.;  W.  H.  Zinn  Co. 


Lancaster,    Pa. — L.    B.    Herr   &   Son; 

Lancaster  Staty.  Co. 
Lansing,      Mich. — John      F.      Crotty; 

Emery's. 
Lawrence,  Mass. — Reid  &  Hughes  Co. 
Lawrence.Kan. — University  Book  Store. 
Leavenworth,  Kan.— S.  H.  Kiser. 
Lexington,  Ky. — University  Book  Store. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. — Allsopp  &  Chappie 

Book  &  Staty.  Co. 
Lincoln,    Neb. — Miller    &    Paine;    H. 

Herpolsheimer    Co.;    Lincoln    Book 

Store;  College  Book  Store. 
Logansport,    Ind.— The    Seybold    Dry 

Goods  Co. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. — ^Fowler  Bros.;  Holmes 

Book  Co.;  Jones  Book  Store,  Inc.; 

Stratford   &    Green;    C.    C.    Parker; 

Powner's  Book  Store;  Dawson's  Book 

Store;    Broadway    Dept.    Store    (A. 

Letts);    "Bullocks";   A.   Hamburger 

&    Sons;    University    Book    Store; 

A.  E.  Little  &  Co. 
Louisville,    Ky. — W.   K.  Stewart    Co.; 

Kaufman-Straus   Co.,   Inc.;   Stewart 

Dry    Goods    Co.;    Ye    Olde    Booke 

Stalle. 
Lowell,      Mass. — Bon      Marche      Dry 

Goods  Co. 
Lynn,  Mass. — R.  S.  Bauer  Co. 
Lynchburg,  Va.— J.  P.  Bell  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Macon,  Ga. — Brown's  Book  Store. 
Madison,    Wis. — University    Coopera- 
tive Co. 
Marion,  O. — Chas.  G.  Wiant. 
Marion,  Ind. — Musser  &'Sons  News  Co. 
Mattoon,  111. — Christian's  Book  Store. 


The  Literal)    Digest  for  May  11,    1921 


400,000  Questions  Answered  j 

Covering  all  Branches  of  Human  Knowledge 

this  remarkable  volume  also  gives  you  a  thorough,  practical,  and 
instructive  treatment  of  synonyms,  giving  not  mere  lists  of 
synonymous  words  but  examples  of  use  in  actual  sentences, 
clearly  showing  their  varying  shades  of  meaning.  With  these 
are  many  lists  of  antonyms — an  exclusive  and  most  helpful 
feature.  It  gi\es  >ou  the  leading  events  of  American  and 
English  history.  In  it  you  will  find  a  number  of  lists,  phrases, 
and  tables — coins,  astronomy,  weights  and  measures,  metric 
system,  chemical  elements,  presidents,  sovereigns  of  England, 
laws,  prefixes  and  suffixes,  foreign  words  and  phrases,  etc.  It  in- 
cludes facts  of  broad  interest  upon  practically  every  topic  that  can 
be  discussed,  or  that  can  he  expressed  in  the  English  language! 

The  Funk  &  Wagnalls  NEW 

DeskStandard  Dictionary 

Splendidly  Illustrated 

In  addition  to  its  other  features,  many  of  them  e.xclusive.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Desk  Standard  Dictionary  contains  numerous  full-page  illustrations,  scientifi- 
cally corre<  t  and  unusually  attractive,  which  visualize  for  you  the  information 
sought  lor,  such  as  the  page  plates  of  Agricultural  Implements — Barks  of  Trees — 
Examples  of  .Architecture — Types  of  Land  and  Water  Birds — -Types  of  Cattle 
— Types  of  Dogs — Food  and  Game  Fishes — Types  of  Flowers — Types  of 
Hordes — Types  of  Fowls — Common  American  Leaves,  etc. 

Whether  You  Want  To  Know 

how  to  pronounce,  divide,  spell,  understand,  or  define  thousands  of  words, 
phrases,  terms,  proper  names,  etc.,  such  as 

Aviatik 


Jugo-Slav 

Rainbow  Division 

Soviet 

Czecho-Slovak 

Cantigny 

Jazz-band 

slacker 


Pershing 

Saint-Mihiel 

Maximalist 

gob 

pussyfoot 

nose  dive 

massif 


Blighty 

dud 

Anzac 

questionnaire 

shock  troops 

baby  bond 


Hooverize 

anti-aircraft 

gas-helmet 

proration 

pragmatic 

flivver 

etc.,  etc. 


You're  Sure  To  Find  It  Her& 
A  Volume  of  Uncommon  Usefulness 

"The  nearest  approach  to  an  unabridged  dictionary'  we  have  seen.  It 
is  a  work  of  uncommon  usefulness  and  convenience.  By  the  employment 
of  specially  manufactured  paper,  the  volume  is  not  of  formidable  size,  despite 
its  900  pages,  and  economy  of  space  and  skill  in  arrangement  have  been 
practised   to  a  very   unusual  degree." — St.  Louis  Republic. 

Beautiful  Half-Leather  Binding 

Size:  6)4  inches  wide,  i'yi  inches  high,  and  less  than  i}i  inches  thick, 
printed  on  special  thin  paper;  thumb-notch  inde.x. 

Only  $2.75;  Postage  16c  Extra 

Sold  in  all  Bookstores,  or  Order  Direct  on  Coupon  in  Corner 

Full  Flexilile  Leather  Edition;  Gold  Lettering 
and  Edging;  Indexed;  Boxed,  $6. 00 

INSIST  upon  having  Funk  6-  Wagmlls  Desk  Standard.  If  you  want  the  BEST, 
don't  lake  any  substitute;  because  there's  nothing  else ''just  as  good.". 


Memphis,  Tenn.— E.  H.  Clarke  &  Bro.; 

A.  R.  Taylor  &  Co. 
Miami,  Fla. — E.  B.  Douglas  Co. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.— T.  S.  Gray  Co.;  Geo. 

W.  Des  Forges  &  Co.;  C.  N.  Caspar 

Co.;  Boston  Store;  Diedrich-Sehaefer 

Co. 

MinneapolLs.Minn. — Power's;  Dayton's ; 

Donaldson's;    Nathaniel    McCarthy; 

Northwestern    School    Supply    Co.; 

Ferine    Book    Co.;    Augsburg    Pub. 

House;    Augustana    Book    Concern; 

Free  Chtirch  Book  Store. 
Missoula,  Mont. — Missoula  Mercantile 

Co. 
MobUe,  Ala.— L.  Hammel  D.  G.  Co.; 

Reiss  Mercantile  Co. 
Moline,  111. — Carlson  Bros.;  Fish  &  Loos- 
ley  Co. 
Monmouth,  111.— Wirtz  Book  Co.;  W. 

H.  McQuiston  &  Son. 
Montgomery,  Ala. — "Fair." 
Muskegon,  Mich. — H.  W.  Seeger  &  Co. 
Muncie,  Ind. — C.  A.  Penzel. 
Nashville,    Tenn. — Presbyterian    Book 

Store;  Smith  &  Lamar;    Zibart  Bros. 
Newark,    N.    J.— Bamberger's;    Book 

Art    Craft     Shop;    Hahne    &    Co.; 

Plaut  &  Co. 
Newark,  O.— T.  M.  Edmiston;  A.  L. 

Norton  Co. 
New  Bedford,  Mass. — H.  S.  Hutchin- 
son &  Co. 
New  Haven,  Conn. — Brick  Row  Print 

&  Book  Shop,  Inc.;  E.  P.  Judd  Co.; 

Whitlock's. 


New  Orieans,  La. — S.  D.  Siler;  F.  F. 

Hansen  &  Bro.;  D.  H.  Holmes  &  Co.; 

Maison  Blanche;  A.  Remond. 
Newport  News,  Va. — Alice  W.  Morton 

Book  Co. 

New  York,  N.  Y. — Brentano's;  Macy's; 
Wanamaker's;  Gimbel's;  Lord  & 
Taylor's;  Womrath's;  Tessaro's; 
McDevitt- Wilson,  Inc. ;  Sherwood 
Co.;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons;  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.; 
Himebaugh  &  Browne;  Harlem  Book 
Co.,  and  all   good  bookstores. 

Norfolk,  Va. — Wm.  Freeman  &  Son; 
Nusbaum  Book  &  Art  Co.;  Schaffer 
Book  &  Staty.  Co. 

Northampton,  Mass. — Bridgman  & 
Lyman. 

North  Yakima,  Wash.— Bradbury  Co. 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. — Geo.  S.  Cowper, 
Inc. 

Oakland,     Cal. — Dewitt     &     Snelling; 

Smith  Bros.,  Inc.;  Western  Book  & 

Tract  Co. 
Ogden,  Utah— Bramwell  Book  &  Staty. 

Store;  Spargo's  Book  Store. 

Oil  City,  Pa. — Delahoyde  &  Muller. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. — Oklahoma  Book 

Co.;    Parlette-Wigger    Co.;    Stealey 

Book  &  Pub.  Co. 
Omaha,  Neb. — Matthew's  Book  Store; 

E.  Higgins,  Inc.;  Hayden  Bros.  ;Bur- 

gess-Nash  Co.;  Brandeis. 
Oskaloosa,  la. — Central  Book  Store. 
Oswego,  N.  Y.— W.  P.  WaUace. 


Pasadena,  Cal. — A.  C.  Vroman,  Inc.; 
Herbert  F.  Brown. 

I'adueah.  Ky.— R.  U.  Clements  &  Co. 

Fensacola,  Fla. — Ball  Book  &  Novelty 
Co. 

Paterson,  N.  J.  —  Inglis  Stationery  Co. 

Peoria,  111.— Block  &  Kuhl  Co.; 
Jaoquin  «S-  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  Wanamaker's; 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier;  Gimbel's;' 
Lit  Bros.;  I^ary,  Stuart  &  ("o.; 
Campion  &  Co.;  Snellenburg's; 
Archway  Book  Store;  John  Jos. 
McVey;  Peter  Reilly;  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Pub.;  American  Baptist 
Publication  Society. 

Phoenix,  Ariz.— Berryhill  Co.;  H.  H. 
McNeil  Ca. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Jos.  Home  Co.:  Jones 
Book  Shop;Kaufmann's;  J.  R.  Weldin 
Co.;  Harrison  J.  Ha.vs;  W.  B.  Hodby; 
Kaufmann  &  Baer  Co.;  F.  ('.  Horgot; 
United  Presbyterian  Board  of  Pub.; 
Presbyterian  Book  Store;  Norman  L. 
Kirkland  Co.;  Guthrie's  Book  Shop. 

Pontiae,  Mich. — Brown  Bros. 

Port  Huron,  Mich. — David  MacTag- 
gart  Co. 

Portland,  Me.— Loring,  Short  &  Har- 
mon; Owen,  Moore  &  Co.;  Porteous 
Mitchell  &  Braun. 

Portland,  Ore.— J.  K.  Gill  Co.;  Meier 
&  Frank  Co.;  Hyland's  Book  Store; 
Methodist  Book  Concern. 

Portsmouth,  Va. — Virginia  Paper  & 
Art  Co. 

Princeton,  N.  J. — Princeton  Univ. 
Store. 

Providence,  R.  I. — Gregory's  Book 
Store,  Inc.;  Callender  McAuslan  & 
Troup  Co.;  Preston  &  Rounds  Co. 

Quincy,  111.— E.  J.  Taylor  &  Co. 

Redlands,  Cal.— Tucker  Book  &  Staty. 
Co. 

Richmond,  Ind. — Bartel  &  Rohe; 
Nicholson  &  Bro. 

Richmond,  Va. — Bell  Book  &  Staty.  Co.  ;■ 
Hunter  &  Co.;  Miller  &  Rhodes,  Inc.; 
Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publica- 
tion; Smith  &  Lamar. 

Riverside,  Cal. — Reed  Stationery  Co. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — Scranton  Wetmore 
&  Co.;  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.; 
Goldstein  Book  &  Staty.  Co.;  Clar- 
ence W.  Smith;  E.  W.  Edwards  & 
Son. 

Rockford,  111. — D.  J.  Stewart  Co. 

Rock  Island,  111. — Augustana  Book 
Concern;  L.  S.  McCabe  &  Co. 

Rockland,  Me. — FuUer-Cobb,  Inc.; 
Huston-Tuttle  Book  Co. 

Rome,  Ga. — Rome  Book  &  Staty.  Co.; 
Wyatt  Book  Store. 

Rutland,  Vt. — Tuttle  Company,  Inc. 

Sacramento,  Cal.— W.  F.  Pumell; 
Wasserman-Gattmann  Co.;  Wein- 
stock,  Lubin  &  Co. ;  Wahl  Stationery 
Co.;  McDowell  &  Harding;  Hale  Bros. 

Saginaw,  Mich. — F.  J.  Kelsey  &  Son; 
Connerry-Palmer  Co.;  N.  W.  Tanner 
Dry  Goods  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — Arcade  Book  Shop;  The 
Grand  Leader;  Scruggs- Vandervooit- 
Barney  D.  G.  Co.;  Famous  &  Barr 
D.  G.  Co.;  Foster  Book  &  Cigar  Co.; 
Conrad  Witter;  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Publication;  Amer.  Baptist  Pub- 
lication Society;  Eden  Publishing 
House;  May  Dept.  Stores  Co.;  John 
Gruenewaelder;  B.  Herder  Book  Co. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.— St.  Paul  Book  &  Staty. 
Co.;  The  Golden  Rule. 

Salem,  Mass. — Almy,  Bigelow  &  Wash- 
bum,  Inc. 

Salina,  Kan.— C.  F.  Porter  &  Co.; 
Montgomery  Book  &  Staty.  Co. 

Salisbury,  Md. — White  &  Leonard. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah — Deseret  Book 
Co.;  Theatre  Book  Shop. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. — -George  Roe;  Nic 
Tengg;  Henry  A.  Moos. 

San  Diego,  Cal. — Carpenter's,  Inc.; 
Fred  A.  Stephens. 

Sandusky,  O.— C.  F.  Denzer  Co. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.— "The  White 
House";  The  Emporium;  Holmes 
Book  Co.  (two  stores) ;  French  Book 
Store;  Hale  Bros.,  Inc.;  Methodist 
Book  Concern;  Paul  Elder  &  Co.; 
A.  M.  Robertson. 

San  Jose,  Cal. — Maynard's  Book  Store; 
Winch  &  Marshall. 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — Osborne's  Book 
Store;  Ramona  Book  Store. 

Savannah,  Ga. — Leopold  Adler;  Con- 
nor's Book  Store. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. — H.  S.  Barney  Co.; 
Gleason  Book  Co.;  Robson  &  Adee. 

Scranton,  Pa. — Reisman's  Book  Store. 

Seattle,  Wash. — Archway  Book  Store; 
Lowman  &  Hanford  Co.;  Lewis  Book 
Mart;  S.  F.  Shorey;  "Bon  Marche"; 
University  Book  Store;  Raymer's  Old 
Book  Store;  The  Rhodes  Co. 


Sedalia,  Mo.— Scott's  Book  Shop. 

Selma,  Ala.-  W.  S.  Butler;  Elia.sberg  & 
Bros.  Mercantile  Co. 

Sheboygan,  Wis. — H.  C.  Prange  Co. 

Shreveporl,    La. — -Hearne    Dry    Goods 

Co. 
Sioux   City,    la. — Pelletier    Co.;    Sioux 

City  Staty.  Co. 
Sioux     Fall.s,     S.     D. — Christenson     & 

Dempster    Co.;    Cataract    Book    & 

Staty.  Co. 
South  Bend,   Ind.— Herr  &  Herr  Co.; 

The  Bookshop. 

Spokane,  Wash.  —John  W.  Graham  & 
Co.;  Spokane  Book  &  Staty.  Co. 

Springfield,  111. — -(^oe  Bros.;  Frank  R, 
Simmons. 

Springfield,  Mass. — Henry  R.  Johnson; 

H.  R.  Huntting  Co.,  Inc. 
Springfield,  Mo. — Browne  Bros.:  Heer'a 

Dept.  Store. 
Springfield,  O.— Pierce  &  Co. 
Stanford     University,     Cal.— Stanford 

University  Book  Store. 

Staunton,  Va. — Beverly  Book  Co. 

Stillwater,  Minn. — Stillwater  Book  Store 

Stockton,  Cal. — Tredway  Bros.,  Inc. 

Streator,  111. — D.  Heehan  Merc.  Co.; 
D.  C.  Murray  Co. 

Taeoma,      Wash. — M.  R.  Martin  Co.; 

Rhodes  Bros.,  Inc.;  P.  K.  Pirret  Co.; 

J.  F.  Visell  Co.;  Kaufer  Co. 
Tampa,  Fla. — Tampa  Book  &  Staty.  Co. 
Terre    Haute,    Ind. — ^A.     Herz;     Root 

Dry  Goods  Co. 

Texarkana,  Tex. — Presbyterian  Com. 
of  Pub. 

Toledo,  O.— Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
Book  Shop;  Lion  Dry  Goods  Co.; 
Miami  Book  Co.;  W.  L.  Milner  & 
Co. 

Topeka,  Kan.— H.  E.  Pendry  Co.; 
M.  L.  Zercher  Book  &  Sta.  Co.; 
Paxton  &  Paxton. 

Troy,  N.  Y.— Allen  Book  &  Printing  Co. 

T.  L.  Griffin  Co.;  John  A.  Lavender. 
Tulsa,  Okla.— Tulsa  Book  Store. 
Tucson,  Ariz.— Moore  &  O'Neal. 
Utica,  N.  Y.— John  L.  Grant. 

Valparaiso,  Ind. — M.  E.  Bogarte  Book 

Co. 
Vincennes,  Ind. — C.  S.  Miller  Drug  & 

Staty.  Co. 
Waba.sh,  Ind. — Conner  &  Conner. 
Waco,  Tex. — Sanger  Bros.;  Herz  Bros. 
Washington,      D.      C. — "Brentano's"; 

Woodward    &    Lothrop,    Inc.;    Wm. 

Ballantyne  &  Sons;   W.  H.  Lowder- 

milk  &  Co.;  Pearlman's  Book  Shop;  S. 

Kann  «fe  Sons  Co.;  Luther  M.  Corn- 
wall. 
Webb    City,    Mo.— Webb    City   Book 

Store. 
Wichita,     Kan. — Goldsmith     Book     & 

Stationery  Co.;  C.  A.  Tanner  &  Co.; 

F.  G.  Orr  &  Co.;  Allen  Book  &  Office 

Supply  Co.;  Rorabaugh  Dry  Goods 

Co. 
Wilkes-Barre,     Pa. — Geary     Book     & 

Office  Supply  Co.;   Wm.   Puckey  & 

Bro.;  Edgar  L.  Klipple. 
Williamsport,      Pa.— H.      G.      Phillips 

Supply  Co.;  Wm.  C.  Siess;  George  B. 

Wolf. 
Wilmington,  Del.— "Butler's,  Inc." 
Win.ston-Salem,  N.  C— W.  H.  Watkins. 
Worcester,    Mass. — Davis  &  Banister; 

Denholm   &   McKay   Co.;   Barnard, 

Sumner    &    Putnam    Co.;    Williams 

Book  Store. 
York,  Pa.— Regal  Umbrella  Co.;  Edw. 

H.  Keller. 
Youngstown,   O. — Geo.   M.   McKelvey 

Co. 
Zanesville,      O. — Edmiston    Book    and 

Staty.  Co. 


If  your  Bookseller  is  out  of  stocit  of  tlie  Deslt 

Dictionary,  don't  take  a  substitute,  but 

order  direct  on  this  coupon 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

I  enclose  $2.75,  plus  161:  for  carriage 
charges  *($2.9l  in  all),  for  which  please 
send  me  THE  NEW  DESK  STANDARD 
DICTIONARY  bound  in  half-leather  and 
Indexed.  D.  5-14-21 

Name 


A  ddress 
City  .... 


State. 


•Send  J6.00  for  the  Full  Flexible  Leather 
Edition 
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Where  the  Use  of  Maps 
Might  Have  Saved  a  Nation 

The  first  battle  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War 
was  fought  on  August  2,  1870.  Both  France  and 
Germany  were  confident  of  victory.  History  re- 
cords the  crushing  defeat  of  the  French — from 
Saarbruck  to  the  debacle  at  Sedan. 

Ridpath's  "History  of  the  World,"  page  525, 
volume  XVI,  gives  this  illuminatmg  side-light  on 
the  success  of  the  Germans  : — 

"The  superior  knowledge  of  the  enemy's  coun- 
try possessed  by  the  German  officers,  and  even  by 
the  men  of  the  line,  ^became  known  and  demon- 
strated with  every  movement.  France  was  out- 
generaled at  every  step.  It  came  to  be  said  that 
there  was  not  a  common  soldier  in  King  William's 
army  who  did  not  know  the  geography  of  Eastern 
France  by  heart." 

Maps!  Maps  such  as  you  can  purchase  today 
at  small  cost.  These  maps  might  have  saved  a 
nation  in  1  870. 

Rand  MQNally  &  Company  has  developed 
the  making  of  maps  to  an  exact  science.  It  has 
created  new  uses  for  maps — it  has  been  quick  to 
answer  and  to  anticipate  the  educational  and  busi- 
ness needs  of  this  country  and  of  Europe. 

When  you  buy  a  map — buy  a  good  map — a  map 
you  can  depend  on  —  a  Rand  M^Nally  map. 
Every  conceivable  kind  of  map  for  every  conceiv- 
able purpose  is  made  here  at  Map  Headquarters. 


Maps  Made 
to  Order 

Here  at  Map 
H  eadquarters  we 
are  constantly  mak- 
ing maps  to  order — 
for  some  special  use 
by  some  business  or 
institution. 

Only  recently,  for 
instance,  we  made  a 
special  map  for  the 
Police  Commission  of 
Chicago  to  help  in 
checking  the  crime 
wave  that  is  sweep- 
ing  the  country. 

Every  day  some 
business  executive 
writes  asking  if  we 
can- supply  him  with 
such  and  such  a  map 
for  sXich  and  such  a 
purpose.  And  the  an- 
swer is  always 
"Yes." 

There  may  not  be 
a  map  in  existence 
similar  to  the  one 
which  you  have  in 
mind.  Yet  whatever 
it  is,  Rand  M'^^'Nally 
&  Company  will 
make  it  for  you.  The 
price  will  be  right. 


Map  Headquarters 


536  S.  Ci.ARK  Street,  Chicago 


42  E.  22>^D  Street,  New  York 


RAND    MCNALLY    OFFICIAL   AUTO    TRAILS    MAPS,    POCKET    MAPS    AND 
BLACK    AND    WHITE    MILEAGE    MAPS    ARE    FOR    SALE    EVERYWHERE 


How  To  Make  Yourself 

WORTH  MORE 

Through 
APPLIED   PSYCHOLOGY 

ANOTHER  MAx\  started  even  with  you  in 
life,  no  richer,  no  more  talented,  no  more 
ambitious.  But  in  the  years  that  have 
passed  he  has  somehow  managed  to  move  far 
ahead.  What  is  the  secret  of  it?  Why  should 
he,  apparently,  have  the  power  to  get  so  easi- 
ly the  things  lie  wants  while  you  must  work 
'so  hard  for  all  that  comes  to  you? 

Another  woman,  madam,  no  more  able 
than  yourself,  has  the  good  gifts  of  life  ' 
fairly  thrust  into  her  hands.  You  have 
compared  yourself  to  her  and  questioned 
what  there  !s  in  her  character  and  talents 
that  you  somehow  lack. 

Learn   the  Reason  from   Science 

Scientists  have  found  the  secret.  They 
can  show  >ou  how  you  too  can  obtain  the 
better  things  of  life.  How  you  can  arouse 
the  hidden  powers  of  your  mind  and  make 
them  bring  you  more  influence,  a  larger 
income,  greater  happiness. 

Human  intelligence  acts  and  reacts  ac- 
cording to  certain  laws  known  as  the  Laws 
of  Psychology — "organized  common  sense." 
Either  by  instinct  or  by  study  some  indi- 
viduals master  these  laws.  To  them  the 
minds  of  their  associates  become  like  fine 
instruments  on  which  they  can  play  at  will. 
They  have  but  to  set  the  train  of  circum- 
stances moving  and  await  results.  In  other 
words — they  apply  Psychology. 

No  Longer  the  Dream  of  Theorists 

To-day  we  see  PsycholoKy  studied  by  the  business 
man  and  its  principles  applied  to  the  management  of 
factory  and  office.  We  see  men  in  every  profession,  as 
well  as  those  in  many  lines  of  industry  and  business, 
applying  Psychology  to  their  personal  occupations,  and 
from  the  benefits  derived  from  it  greatly  increasing 
their  incomes,  enlarging  the  scope  of  their  activities, 
rising  to  higher  positions  of  responsibility,  influence  and 
power. 

APPLIED  PSYCHOLOGY 

Direct  Method  to  Attain  Success 

Recognizing  the  need  for  a  popular  understanding 
of  its  priceless  truths,  an  organization  was  founded  by 
Mr.  Warren  Hilton  some  years  ago  to  coordinate  the 
I)rinciples  of  Psychology  and  apply  them  to  every-day 
life — thus  the  Society  of  Applied  Psychology  came 
into  being.  Among  the  members  of  the  .'Advisory 
Board,  who  also  contribute  to  the  Society's  literature, 
are  such  well-known  men  as  Henry  A.  Buclitel,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Chancellor,  University  of  Denver,  former 
Governor  of  Colorado;  Hudson  Maxim,  D.Sc,  In- 
ventor and  Mechanical  Engineer;  George  \'an  Ness 
Dearborn,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Psychologist  and  .Autl.or; 
Harry  S.  Tipper,  Chairman,  National  Educational 
Committee,  Associated  .Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World,  and  others. 

Because  of  the  very  great  value  of  the  Society's 
Basic  Course  of  Reading  to  the  average  man  and  woman 
The  Lilerary  Digest  is  cooperating  to  bring  it  within  the 
means  of  every  earnest  S( cker  for  self-betterment. 


FREE 


"HOW    TO    DEVELOP    YOUR 
POWER   OF  ACHIEVEMENV 


A  compelling  liookiet  packed  with  information  on 
such  topics  as:  Psychology  Reduced  to  Easy  Simple 
Language;  How  to  Anply  Psychology  in  Salesmanship; 
in  Public  Speaking;  in  Retail  Selling — Psychology  Ap- 
plied by  tlie  Professional  Man — Your  Undiscovered 
Resources — Source  of  Will  Power — How  to  Avoid 
Worry — How  Ideas  are  Created — The  Ability  to  Read 
Men,  etc.  Sign  and  mail  coupon  and  you  will  also 
receive  full  particulars  of  the  Society  of  -Applied 
Psychology,  and  what  membership  in  it  will  mean  to 
you. 


THE   LITERARY   DIGEST 

3^4-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  by  rrail.  the  free  booklet,  "How  to 
Develop  Your  Power  of  Achievement." 

D.  5-14-21 
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Street  Address. 


City . 


Stale. 
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Look!  then  write  your  own  title 


The  blow  torch  let  proves 
that  there  is  nothing  in 
Asbestos  Roofing  to  support 
combustion. 

Johns  -  Maniille  Asbestos 
Shingles,  Colorblende 
Asbestos  Shingles,  Asbestos 
Built-up  Roofing  for  fiat 
roofs,  A  sbestos  Ready  to  Lay 
Roofing  in  roll  form.  Asbestos 
Corrugated  Roofing. 


^  I  ^HE  siren  scream  on  city  street  or 
the  pound  of  hammer  on  the  rural 
engine  tire — both  shout  the  same  warn- 
ing to  all  building  owners,  "Look  out  for 
/lying  embers  on  your  roof, "  for  every  roof 
within  earshot  is  in  immediate  danger — 
and  even  those  that  are  well  out  of 
hearing  are  still  within  the  fire  circle 
once  a  fanned  ember  gets  into  the  upper 
air  currents.  Jumps  of  one,  two  and 
even  three  miles  are  given  in  the  fire 
records.  So  that  the  roof-communicated 
fire  does  not  depend  on  the  adjoining 
property  for  fodder.  In  the  Atlanta 
Conflagration  three  widely  separated  fire 
centers  were  noted  shortly  after  the 
initial  blaze — roof-communicated  all; 
and  sS5, 500,000  was  the  charge  that  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
made  against  the  inflammable  roof  in 
this  one  fire. 

Thus   the    urge    for    fire-safe    roofing 
IS  a  verv  real  one  because  every  house 


is  all  roof  to  the  fire-brand — make  the 
roof  all-mineral — with  Johns-Manville 
Asbestos — and  this  big  cause  of  con- 
flagrations is  killed  right  there. 

By  making  Asbestos  roofing  for  all 
types  of  buildings,  Johns-Manville  has 
given  you  not  only  insurance  against 
the  communicated  fire  but  rock  resis- 
tance to  all  the  elements  that  destroy 
roofing  —  so  that  a  Johns-Manville 
Asbestos  roofing  put  on  your  building 
today  not  only  satisfies  all  roofing  re- 
quirements for  the  life  of  the  building, 
but  it  is  your  insurance  against  the  day 
when  legislation  demands  that  your  roof 
be  made  fire-safe.  Your  first  cost  for  a 
Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Roof  is  your 
only  cost. 

Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Roofings  are 
approved  by  the  Underwriters'  Labo- 
ratories Inc.,  and  take  base  rate  of 
insurance. 


mCSNTIN. 


Through— 

Asbestos 

and  its  aUied  products 
INSULATION 

llut  ktepi  ihe  hiti  ffirrf  it  ktlongi 

CEMENTS 

/ia(  mtltt  boilrr  lalli  Itakpreef 

ROOFINGS 

tlvl   cut    do*n  fire   nilu 

PACKINGS 

that  iave  powet  W4ttt 

LININGS 
that  make  braket  lafe 
nuE 

MEVENTION 
PRODUCTS 


JOHNS-MANVILLE,  Inc.,  Madison  Ave.  at  41st  St.,  New  York  City 

Branches  in  63  Large  Cities 
For  Canada:  CANADIAN  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


ohns-Manville 

Serves  in  Conservation 
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Everybody  steps  lively 
on  Paramount  nidhts 


GOOD  motion  pictures  knit  a 
family  closer  together.  Mother 
might  be  willing  to  let  the  others  go 
to  the  ball  game  without  her,  but 
watch  her  step  lively  when  Dad, 
Son  and  Daughter  declare  that  to- 
nights  a  Paramount  night! 

Immediately  there's  a  new  spirit 
of  lend-Mother-and-Sis-a-hand,  and 
the  evening  takes  on  a  swift  and 
lively  air  that  soon  merges  into  the 
silence  of  expectation  as  they  all  take 
their  seats  at  the  theatre  that  has 
announced  a  Paramount  Picture. 

Nothing  but  a  great  record  of  great 
entertainment  regularly  delivered 
could  have  put  the  reputation  of 
Paramount  Pictures  where  it  is  today 
in  the  minds  of  thousands  of  families 
in  every  State  in  the  Union. 

Nothing  but  the  work  of  the  great- 
est directors,  the  brightest  stars,  the 
most  eminent  dramatists,  would 
have  stood  up  and  stood  out  and 
achieved  and  kept  supremacy  in  the 
face  of  the  steady  inspection  of  the 
whole  nation  over  a  period  of  years. 


And  nothing  but  an  astounding 
uniformity  of  such  clean  and  thrilling 
quality  of  entertainment  could  have 
kept  that  public  opinion  unanimous. 

Little  wonder  then  that  more  than 
11,200  theatres  in  every  important 
town  and  state  of  the  U.  S.  make 
Paramount  Pictures  the  backbone 
of  their  program  of  entertainment 
for  you. 

Little  wonder  that  you  and  the 
other  millions  of  theatre  patrons  are 
steadily  supporting  their  policy  with 
enthusiasm. 

And  mark  well  this  fact  wherever 
you  go,  that  the  theatre  that  shows 
Paramount  Pictures  and  makes  it 
well  known  that  it  shows  them, 
always  plays  to  crowded  houses. 

When  you  have  learned  to  look 
in  the  theatre's  advertisements,  and 
in  their  lobbies  and  on  the  placards, 
for  the  phrase  "Its  a  Paramount 
Picture,"  you  have  learned  it  all. 

Because  there's  the  best  show  in 
town ! 


Cparamount  pictures 


■■.SmmiK.  FAMOUS  PLAYERS  ~LASKY  CORPORATION  -.^S 


AOOLPH  lUkORfV,,  JESSE  L  LAJKT  V.«fV,    CtCll  B  DE  MIILB  D«rti-'^«f-f   ',, —    ^  -.         .^^ 


Thomas  Meighan  in 

"  The  City  of  Silent  Men  " 

From  John  A.  Moroso's  story 

"  The  Quarry." 

Cosmopolitan  production  "Proxies" 
From  the  story  by  Frank  R.  Adams. 

Dorothy  Dalton  in 

"  The  Idol  of  the  North  " 

By  J.  Clarkson  Miller. 

Paramount  Super  Special  Production 

"  Deception." 

Sydney  Chaplin  in 

"  King,  Queen,  Joker  " 

Written  and  directed  by  the  famous 

comedian. 

Lois  Weber's  production 

"  Too  Wise  Wives  " 

An    intimate    study    of    a    universal 

problem. 

Elsie  Ferguson 

in  "  Sacred  and  Profane  Love  " 

William  D.  Taylor's  Production  of 

Arnold  Bennett's  play  in  which 

Miss  Ferguson  appeared  on  the  stage. 

Sir  James  M.  Barrie's 

"  Sentimental  Tommy  " 

Directed  by  John  S.  Robertson. 

Roscoe  "  Fatty  "  Arbuckle  in 

"  The  Traveling  Salesman  " 

A  screamingly  funny  presentation   of 

James  Forbes'  popular  farce. 

Cosmopolitan  production 

"  The  Wild  Goose  " 
By  Gouvemeur  Morris. 

Thomas  Meighan  in 

"  \yhite  and  Unmarried  " 

A  whimsical,  romantic  comedy 

by  John  D.  Swain. 

"  Appearances,"  by  Edward  Knoblock 

A  Donald  Crisp  production 

Made  in  England.  With  David  Powell. 

Thomas  H.  Ince  Special  "The  Bronze 

Bell"  by  Louis  Joseph  Vance 

A  thrilling  melodrama  on  a  gigantic 

scale. 

Douglas  MacLean  in  "  One  a  Minute" 

Thos.  H.  Ince  production  of 

Fred  Jackson's  famous  stage  farce. 

Ethel  Clayton  in  "Sham" 

By  Elmer  Harris  and  Geraldine  Bonner . 

George  Melford's  production 

"  A  Wise  Fool  " 

By  Sir  Gilbert  Parker 

A.    drama    of   the    northwest    by    the 

author  and  director ,of  "Behold  My 

Wife!" 

Cosmopolitan  Production 

"  The  Woman  God  Changed  " 

By  Donn  Byrne. 

Wallace  Raid  in  "  Too  Much'Speed  " 

The  ever  popular  star  in  another 
comedy   novelty   by   Byron   Morgan. 

"  The  Mystery  Road  " 
/    -.ritish  production  with  David  Powell 
From  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim's  novel. 

William  A.  Brady's  production  "Life" 

By  Thompson  Buchanan 
From  the  melodrama  which  ran  a  year 

at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House. 

Dorothy  Dalton  in  "  Behind  Masks"! 

An  adaptation  of  the  famous  novel  by 

E.  Phillips  Oppenheim 

"  Jeanne  of  the  Marshes." 

Gloria  Swanson  in  Elinor  Gljm's 

"  The  Great  Moment  " 

Specially  written  for  the  star  by  the 

author  of  "  Three  Weeks." 

William  deMille's  "TheLost  Romance' ' 

By  Edward  Knoblock. 
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IS   THE   YOUNGER   GENERATION  IN  PERIL? 


Is  "THE  OLD-FASHIOXED  GIKL,"  with  all  that  she  stands 
for  in  suootnoss,  modesty,  and  innocence,  in  danger  of  be- 
coming extinct?  Or  was  she  really  no  better  nor  worse 
than  the  "  np-to-date"'  girl — who,  in  turn,  will  become  "the  old- 
fashioned  girl"  to  a  lat-er  generation?  Is  it  even  possible,  as  a 
small  bnt  impressive  minority 
■would  haA'e  us  believe,  that  the 
girl  of  to-daj"  has  certain  new 
\-irtues  of  "frankness,  sincerity, 
seriousness  of  purpose,"  hves  on 
"a  liigher  level  of  moraUty," 
and  is  on  the  whole  "more  clean- 
minded  and  clean-Uved"  tlian 
her  predecessors? 

Fi'om  Pope  Benedict's  pro- 
nouncement against  "the  present 
immodesty  and  extravagance  in 
women's  dress,"  to  the  ^\'idely 
copied  protests  of  a  Brown  Uni- 
A^ersity  student-editor  against 
girls  who  wear  too  few  clothes 
and  require  too  much  "petting." 
the  press  of  the  world  in  general, 
and  of  America  in  particular,  is 
ha\'ing  much  to  say  about  "the 
present  relaxation  of  morals  and 
manners  among  young  men  and 
women."  CoUege  presidents, 
famous  diAdnes,  prominent  no-\'el- 
ists,  and  grave  professors  of 
sociology  have  joined  the  con- 
troversy. Thus,  FrankUn  H. 
Giddings,  author  and  Professor  of 
Soeiologj'  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, emits  a  counterblast  to  the 
many  indictments  of  present  con- 
ditions in  the  perhaps  extreme 
pronouncement  that  "whether 
girls  wear  their  skirts  long  or  short 

makes  as  much  difference  as  whether  a  man  parts  his  hair  in  the 
middle  or  on  the  side."  He  concludes  that ' '  our  moral  tone  is  no 
lower  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  our  mothers  or  our  grandmothers, 
or  even  in  the  days  of  our  great-grandmothers."  The  Professor 
does  not  question,  however,  the  generally  exprest  opinion  that  the 
young  people  of  to-day  live  in  a  more  "free-and-easy"  social 
atmosphere  than  surrounded  their  mothers.  "We  can't  have 
anything  without  ha\dng  too  much  of  it,"  said  William  James.;and 
Alexander  Black,  the  novelist,  quotes  his  philosophy  in  admitting 
that,  i-  specific  times  and  places,  we  may  be  having  "too  much" 
of  this  relaxation.  The  point  of  greatest  disagreement  comes 
up  with   the   question  of   morality   in   general.     "Do   modern 


Copyrighted  by  Ella  Jane  Hsilr  im  i 

"PROPER    AND    IMPROPER." 

Tliis   picture,    under  the  title  "Proper  and  Improper  Way  to 

Dress,"  has  been  -nidely  circulated  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  its 

educational  campaign  against  certain  modern  tendencies. 


modes  in  dressing,  dancing,  and  social  intercourse,"  as  an  Eastern 
college  paper  phrases  the  question,  "really  mean  that  the  present 
generation  is  less  moral  than  the  preceding  one?"  The  answers, 
as  given  by  college  and  school  authorities,  religious  editors, 
the  oditoi's  of  student  magazines,  and  the  general  press  seem 

to  be  fairly  evenly  divided  be- 
tween attack  and  defense.  It 
has  been  called  the  most  two- 
sided  question  of  the  hour. 

In  the  midst  of  the  discussion, 
pro  and  eon,  a  good  deal  is 
lieing  done  to  check  the  ten- 
dency toward  laxity  among  boys 
and  girls  of  high-school  age, 
where,  in  the  belief  of  many  ob- 
servers, the  greatest  danger,  or 
the  only  real  danger,  hes.  We 
are  reminded  that  supervision  is 
always  necessary  here,  and  even 
so  convinced  a  champion  of  mod- 
ern ideas  in  manners  and  morals 
as  the  New  York  Morning  Tele- 
graph is  stirred  to  protests  by 
a  report  from  Chicago  that  co- 
educational institutions  in  Illinois 
will  not  be  responsible  for  the 
moral  conduct  of  their  girls. 
The  Telegraph  objects: 

"Girls,  when  away  from  home, 
should  not  be  thrown  upon 
their  own  resources  at  an  age 
when  their  judgment  is  unripe 
and  their  abiUty  to  steer  their 
own  course  at  best  undeveloped. 
We  are  further  informed  that 
hereafter  college  dances  wiU  be 
unchaperoned  and  that  self- 
rehanee  will  be  preached  instead. 
This  may  make  it  easy  on  the 
deans  of  women,  but  it  also  may 
result  disastrously  in  particular 
cases.  Parents  will  hesitate  before  committing  their  daughters 
to  institutions  which,  in  striving  to  be  up  to  date,  have  over- 
looked one  of  the  most  obvious  truths  in  nature." 

Aside  from  the  usual  protective  measures,  however,  a  number 
of  organizations  are  unusually  active  on  the  ground  that  there 
is  an  unusual  amount  of  immodest  dressing  and  conduct.  The 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  conducting  a  national  campaign  among  high- 
schoo!  girls.  The  following  questionnaire  is  being  sent  to  the 
members  of  the  High-School  Girl  Reserves  throughout  the 
countrj' : 

"  Have  you  kept  the  recommendation  concerning  the  simple 
form  of  dress? 
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"  What  do  3'ou  consider  violation.s  of  a  sensible  hair-dress? 

"  How  prevalent  are  georgette  waists  in  your  school? 

"  What  do  you  consider  the  standard  regarding  cosmetics  for 
high-school  girls,  in  school  and  outside  of  school? 

"  What  do  you  consider  an  ideal  wardrobe  for  a  high-school  girl? 

"  Is  there  much  powdering  in  public  by  high-school  girls? 

"  What  do  you  consider  a  standard  for  conduct  on  the  street 
for  Girl  Reserves? 

"  What  do  you  think  is  the  proper  evening  dress  for  high-school 
girls? 

"  Do  you  tliink  that  the  use  of  perfume  is  appropriate  for  a  high- 
school  girl? 

"  Do  you  approve  of  socks  for  girls  in  high  school?  " 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  also,  through  its  press  department,  supply- 
ing newspapers  with  material  which  appears  under  such  sug- 
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HOW    THE    FOX-TKOT    IS    DANCKl)    IX    LONDON. 

Mr.  Simmons  states  that  those  various  styles  of  the  fox-trot  "•may  be   taken  as  more  or  less  oflicial.' 


gestive  head-lines  as  "Working  Girls  Responsive  to  Modesty 
Appeal";  "High  Heels  Losing  Ground  Even  in  France";  and 
"It  Isn't  What  the  Gin  Does;  It's  Just  the  Way  She  Does  It." 
Photographs,  poi'  t  ing  morals  in  dress  and  conduct,  are  also 
supplied.  In  the  deseriptive  matter  accompanying  one  of 
these,  printed  in  the  New  York  Evening  World,  The  Digest 
receives  the  following  more  or  less  complimentary  notice: 

"The  girl  on  the  right  is  really  reading.  She  is  demure  and 
reserved,  strictly  minding  her  own  business.  Please  note  The 
LiTEB.\RY  Dige.st,  enouglt  to  frighten  any  man  away!" 

In  another  case,  we  are  informed  by  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  Leland  Stanford  University,  The  Digest  played  a  part  in 
establishing  modern  standards  of  conduct.     He  writes: 


"Dr.  D.  S.,  of 


University,   Avas  sending  his  daughter 


across  the  country  to  attend  Stanford  University,  which  is  his 
Alma  Mater,  and  had  very  carefully  instructed  her  not  to  take 
up  with  any  strange  people,  particularly  itien,  on  her  journey. 
The  first  letter  received  from  the  .young  lady  si)oke  in  glowing 
terms  of  a  man  .she  had  met  on  the  train.  When  her  father 
upbraided  her  for  disregarding  his  injunction  in  the  matter  of 
taking  up  with  strange  men  and  wanted  her  to  explain  why  she 
did  it,  she  ceplied,  'Why,  daddy,  I  saw  him  reading  The 
Literary  Digest,  and  I  knew  he  was  all  right.'  The  explana- 
tion was  accepted  as  valid." 

Returning  to  more  serious  phases  of  the  question,  the  Woman's 
Auxiliary  of  the  Episcopal  Church  has  entered  upon  a  nation- 
wide campaign,  reports  the  New  York  Tlme.'i,  and  it  has  "definite 


progress  to  report."  It  is  conducting  a  series  of  meetings  for 
girls  throughout  the  country,  to  discuss  the  problem  of  "uphold- 
ing standards."  The  Catholic  Archbishop  of  the  Ohio  diocese 
has  issued  a  warning  against  the  "toddle"  and  "shimmy"  and 
also  against  "bare  female  shoulders."  A  bill  which  has  passed 
both  the  New  York  Assembly  and  Senate  gives  the  Com- 
missioner of  Licenses  in  New  York  the  right  to  act  as  a  censor 
of  dances.  In  a  number  of  State  legislatures,  bills  have  been 
introduced  aiming  at  regulation  of  women's  dress,  reports  the 
New  York  American: 

"In  Utah  a  staliile  providing  fine  and  imprisonment  for 
those  who  wear  on  the  streets  s^kirts  higher  than  three  inches 
above  the  ankle  is  pending.     The  Philadelphia  'moral  gown,' 

with  its  seven  and  a  half  inches 
of  'see  level,'  as  one  visitor 
called  it,  would  cease  to  be  moral 
in  Utah  if  this  laAV  goes  through . 
"A  bill  is  before  the  Virginia 
legislature  which  would  raise  the 
decolldage — front  and  back.  It 
provides  that  no  woman  shall 
be  permitted  to  wear  a  shirt- 
waist or  evening  gown  display- 
ing more  than  three  inches  of 
her  throat.  She  must  not  hav<' 
skirts  higher  than  four  inches 
above  the  ground  or  any  gar- 
ment of  'diaphanous  material.' 

"In  Ohio  a  bill  has  been  draft- 
ed presci-ibing  that  no  decollete 
shall  be  more  than  two  inches 
in  depth  and  that  no  garment 
compostid  of  any  transparent 
material  shall  be  sold,  nor  an\' 
'garment  which  unduly  displays 
or  accentuates  the  lines  of  the 
female  figure.' 

'"And  no  female  over  four- 
teen years  of  age,'  says  this 
same  measure,  'shall  wear  a 
skirt  which  does  not  reach  to 
that  part  of  the  foot  known  as 
the  instep.' 

"Similar  legislation,  differing 

only  in    the    inches  above  the 

ground    and   the  inches    below 

the  neck,   has  been   offered  in 

New  Jersey,  South  Carolina,  Kansas,  loAva,  Pennsjdvania,  and 

a  full  dozen  other  States. 

"From  the  three  bills  actually  cited  it  would  seem  that,  were 
these  to  become  laws,  the  dt-ess  with  its  fotu"-inch-high  skii't 
which  would  be  moral  in  Virginia  would  be  immodest  in  Utah, 
while  both  the  Utah  and  Virginia  skirts  would  be  wicked  enough 
in  Ohio  to  make  their  wearers  subject  to  fine  or  imprisonment. 
Undoubtedly,  other  State  laws  would  add  to  this  confusion,  and 
therefore  a  standardization  acceptable  to  aU  is  something  that 
might  ultimately  be  welcomed  by  Avomen." 

In  Philadeli)hia"  a  Dress-Reform  Committee  of  prominent 
citizens  decided  to  attack  the  problem  in  a  businesslike  way, 
and  settle  from  the  mouths  of  the  critics  themselves,  once  and 
for  all,  just  what  is  immodest  dress.  A  questionnaire  was  sent 
to  1,160  clergymen  of  all  denominations  in  and  near  Philadelphia. 
Replies  were  received  from  them  all,  but  examination,  we  are 
told,  revealed  that  the  clergy  "were  absolutely  at  odds  them- 
selves. There  was  far  from  a  unanimous  verdict  even  on  the 
preliminary  query  as  to  whether  the  modern  extreme  styles  are 
harmful  to  the  morals  of  the  wearers  and  to  masculine  observers." 
The  Dress  Committee  adopted  the  device  of  striking  an  average 
of  the  answers  and  building  a  dress  upon  these  averages,  after 
submitting  specifications  and  sketches  to  the  clergymen.  The 
design,  reproduced  on  the  next  page,  was  accepted  by  the 
majority,  "alt ho  there  still  remained  two  fairly  strong  minority 
parties,  one  of  which  thought  the  dress  was  not  yet  conservative 
enough,  while  the  other  thought  it  was  too  conservative." 

Denunciation  and   defense  center  more  specially,  however. 
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WILL   THIS    SLMMEK  S    l^KESSES   BE    EV'EX   MORE    DEMURE    THAN    THE    "MORAL    GOWN"? 

The  picture  in  the  center  sliows  the  "moral  gown"  designed  by  Philadelpliia   clergymen    representing    fifteen   denominations.     The  groups 
on  either  side  are  advance  summer  models  reproduced  from  Saison  Parisienne,  a  semiannual  Paris  fashion  journal  pubUshed  simultaneously 

in   I'aris,   London,  Vienna,   Brussels,  and  New  York. 


about  modern  dances  and  the  conditions  that  surround  the  as- 
sociations of  boys  and  girls  at  these  affairs.  Conditions  are 
"appalling,"  declares  one  critic  who  may  be  expected  to  speak 
with  authority,  a  dean  of  women  in  a  Midwestern  college. 
'■'There  is  nothing  wrong  wdth  the  girl  of  to-day,"  insists  another 
dean  of  women,  also  stationed  at  a  jSIidwestern  college,  and 
speaking  on  the  basis  of  a  wide  acquaintance  ^vnth  practically 
the  same  set  of  conditions.  It  is  the  perennial  case  of  the 
"youngsters  versus  the  oldsters,"  a  Princeton  College  wit  re- 
marks, but  the  line-up  of  opinion  somewhat  disarranges  his  idea, 
for  many  "oldsters"  are  found  championing  the  new  and 
freer  ways  of  the  present  generation,  while  numerous  uncom-' 
promising  enemies  of  the  modern  dance,  abbre^dated  clothes, 
and  "relaxed  morals  and  manners"  are  to  be  found  among  those 
whose  3'ears  classify  them  with  the  youngsters.  The  Digest, 
by  way  of  gathering  national  sentiment  on  the  whole  question, 

lately  addrest  a  circular    letter  to  the  

reUgious  editors  of  the  country,  to  the 
presidents  of  colleges  and  universities, 
and  to  the  editors  of  college  papers, 
asking  for  their  opinions  upon  the 
charges  of  "lax  standards"  which  have 
been  freeh'  made  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  for  remedial  suggestions,  in  case 
conditions  seemed  to  demand  remedies. 

These  replies  have  been  correlated  with  material  on  the  same 
subject  collected  from  newspapers  and  magazines  in  The 
Digest  office. 

The  comment,  as  received  from  religious  editors,  editors  of 
student  papers,  and  college  deans  and  presidents,  shows  a  sur- 
prizingly  even  di^nsion  of  opinion  between  those  who  believe  that 
conditions  are  unusually  bad  and  those  who  beUeve  that  they  are 
not.  The  editors  of  college  papers,  themselves  distinctly  to  be 
classed  with  the  youngsters,  show  a  larger  proportion  of  "moral 
alarmists,"  as  one  of  their  number  calls  the  reformist  element, 
than  do  the  presidents  and  deans  of  colleges.  In  round  numbers, 
55  college-student  editors  believe  that  conditions  are  unusually 
bad  as  against  38  who  beUeve  that  they  are  not.  Of  the  college 
presidents  and  deans,  the  proportion  stands  52  against  43.  The 
religious  press,  as  might  have  been  expected,  shows  a  larger 
ratio  of  condemnation.  Fifty-three  religious  editors  believe  we 
are  haWng  something  Uke  an  immorality  wave,  as  against  six 


The  views  of  the  religious 
press  of  all  faiths  on  this  prob- 
lem will  appear  in  our  Relig- 
ious   Department    next    week. 


who  believe  that  we  are  not.  Fifteen  of  the  replies  in  this 
category  are  difficult  to  classify,  unless  the  writers  be  placed  with 
the  defenders  of  modernity  on  the  ground  that  they  do  not 
consider  present  conditions  worse  than  usual.  Allowance  must 
be  made  in  these  replies  for  a  considerable  number  of  editors  of 
denominations  which  oppose  dancing  in  any  form.  In  forty- 
two  of  the  colleges  whose  presidents  replied,  dancing  is  pro- 
hibited. Of  the  total  number  of  replies  received,  counting  out 
those  religious  editors  who  condemn  dancing  per  se,  without 
expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the  present  conditions,  counting 
out  also  the  college  professors  who  reply  merely  that  dancing  is 
prohibited  in  their  institutions,  the  writers  divide  on  the  question 
in  the  order  of  130  to  102,  the  first  figure  representing  those  who 
believe  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  dangerous  moral  decline, 
especially  as  it  affects  the  younger  generation.  Including  all 
the  opponents  of  dancing,  the  figures  would  stand  202  to  102, 

•  The  material  supplied  by  the  roUgious 

press  has  been  kept  separate,  and  will  be 
treated  in  a  special  article  next  week. 
The  other  material  is  treated  here. 


STUDENT-EDITORS  TO  THE  ATTACK 


Dividing  the  replies  roughly  into  those 
which  attack  and  those  which  defend 
modern  manners  and  morals,  the  stu- 
dent-editors of  the  country,  most  of  them  young  men,  are  found  to 
furnish  quite  as  severe  an  indictment  as  is  presented  by  their 
elders.  The  defense,  while  not  numerically  so  well  represented,  is 
strongly  presented  by  student-editors  chieflj^  representing  the 
larger  colleges.  The  attack,  which  will  be  presented  first, 
comes  almost  entirely  from  the  smaller  institutions.  This,  of 
course,  raises  the  old  question  whether  the  big  or  the  little  college 
has  the  more  brains  and  character,  which  is  another  story. 
The  Hobart  College  Herald  (Geneva,  X.  Y.)  sums  up  the  argu- 
ments of  many  of  the  attackers  in  this  thoughtful  fashion  : 

"The  outstanding  objection  to  the  modern  dance  is  that  it  is 
immodest  and  lacking  in  grace.  It  is  not  based  on  the  natural 
and  harmless  instinct  for  rhythm,  but  on  a  cra\dng  for  abnormal 
excitement. 

"And  what  is  it  leading  to?  The  dance  in  its  process  of  its 
degradation  has  passed  from  slight  impropriety  to  indecency, 
and    now    threatens    to    become    brazenly    shameless.     From 
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graceful  coordination  of  movement  it  "has  become  a  syncopated 
embrace. 

"Even  the  most  callous  de^■otee  of  modern  dancing  can  not 
think  ^\dth  unconcern  of  the  danger  involved  in  any  further 
excess.  For  American  morals  have  undoubtedh-  degenerated 
with  the  dance. 

"It  can  not  be  denied  that  many  wlio  indulge  in  modern 
dancing  do  not  realize  the  nature  of  the  incentive  which  leads 
them  to  do  so.  They  like  to  dance;  it  becomes  a  habit,  a  fasci- 
nating obsession.  Continual  debauches  of  highly  emotional 
character  weaken  the  moral  fiber.  When  a  newer  and  more 
daring  dance  is  introduced  it  is  immediately  accepted  without 
question. 

"Were  this  thoughtless  immodesty  restricted  to  the  ball- 
room the  danger  would  be  great  enough,  but  it  is  unconsciously 
carried  into  everj'-day  life.  Truly,  then,  it  is  imperative  that 
a  remedy  be  sought  to  arrest  the  development  of  the  modem 
dance  before  this  perilous  state  gets  beyond  control." 

In  spite  of  the  gallant  remark  of  the  JSIichigan  Agi-icultural 
College  Holcad,  in  an  editorial  entitled  "Haven't  We  Gone  a 
Bit  too  Far?"  that  "the  men  are  just  as  much  to  blame  as  the 
girls,"  a  great  manj^  student-editors,  mostly,  as  one  of  them 
points  out,  men,  avail  themselves  of  the  Adamic  tradition  to 
point  an  accusing  finger.  From  the  New  York  I'niver.sity  Ncwj 
Ave  quote  the  foUoMnng: 

"Overlooking  the  physiological  aspects  of  Avomen's  clothing, 
there  is  a  strong  moral  aspect  to  this  laxity  of  dress.  When 
every  dancing  step  discloses  the  entire  contour  of  the  dancer, 
it  is  small  wonder  that  moraUsts  are  becoming  alarmed.  The 
materials,  also,  from  which  women's  evening  dresses  are  made  are 
generally  of  transparent  cobweb.  There  is  a  minimum  of  clothes 
and  a  maximum  of  cosmetics,  head-decorations,  fans,  and 
jewelr\\  It  is.  indeed,  an  alarming  situation  when  our  twentieth- 
centurj-  debutante  comes  out  arrayed  like  a  South  Sea  Island 
savage." 

The  editor  of  the  Nebraska^  icgu-an  assures  us  that  he  approves 
of  The  Digest's  "att^^mpt  to  make  this  Avorld  safe  for  mas- 
culinity," and  adds  liis  owti  comment  thus: 

"Dress  reform  is  sorely  needed.  This  cry  has  never  seemed  to 
materially  affect  the  kind  and  cut  of  modern  feminine  toggery 
except  for  the  worse.  ^Modesty  has  gi^en  away  to  daring, 
beauty  to  undisguised  aH('ini)ts  \o  exhibit  charms,  and  form  has 
been  supplanted  by  shape. 

"The  hobble  skirt,  slit  skirl,  and  JccoUele  wai^t  o(  the  short 
long-ago  brought  a  cry  for  dri'ss  reform.  What  have  the  re- 
formers to  say  about  the  modern  knee-length,  kid-glove-fitting 
gown,  with  abbrcAiated  top  and  bottom,  to  sayoiothing  of  the 
short-slecA'ed  or  slecA'eless  Avaists  Avhicli  accompany  these  modern 
'creations.'  The  loathing  girl  of  to-day  is  merely  a  foresight  of 
the  aA'erage  girl  of  to  morroAv,  it  would  s  em,  from  the  trend  of 
modern  feminism  toAvard  elimiiiation  of  essential  apparel." 

The  Uni\-ersity  of  ^Maryland  Review  finds  some  of  the 
dances  "mere  animal  exhibitions  of  agility  and  feeling.  There 
is  nothing  of  grace  in.  them,  and  such  dances  serve  as  an  excuse 
for  actions  that  would  be  seAerely  censored  anA'A\'here  but  on 
the  modern  dance  floor."  The  !Mercer  UniAersity  Cluster 
considers  that  "the  young  people  who  take  part  in  them  can  not 
fail  to  lose  their  fine  sense  of  decency  and  propriety.  Xo  boy 
who  has  high  ideals  would  allow  his  sister  to  take  part  where  such 
dances  are  tolerated."  The  Round  Up,  of  the  NeAv  Mexico 
College  of  Agricultiu'e  and  ^Mechanic  Arts,  belieA^es  that  dancing 
such  as  is  being  done  there  "will  lead  to  certain  degeneration 
of  decent  society,  and  it  is  our  understanding  that  this  part  of 
the  country  is  no  worse  than  any  other."  The  writer  objects 
further: 

"To  glide  gracefully  over  a  floor,  keeping  time  to  the  rhythm 
and  harmony  of  music,  is  a  pleasant  recreation  and  is  pleasing 
to  AAitness,  biit  to  jig  and  hop  around  like  a  chicken  on  a  red-hot 
stOA^e,  at  the  same  time  shaking  the  body  until  it  quiA'ers  like 
a  disturbed  glass  of  jell-o.  is  not  only  tremendously  suggestiA^e 
but  is  an  offense  against  common  decency  that  would  not  be 
permitted  in  a  semirespectable  road-house." 

(Continued  on  page  58) 


THE    ?sEW    PARTITION    OF   AFRICA 

Gp;imAXY'S  VAST  HOLDINGS  IX  AFRICA  have 
fallen,  under  mandates,  to  the  two  strongest  nations  of 
the  A-ictorious  Allies.  Southwest  Africa,  formerly 
German  Southwest  Africa,  a  huge,  thinly  populated  district  of 
322,250  square  miles,  goes  to  the  British  dependency,  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  and  the  other  territories,  a  total  of  some 
608,000  square  miles,  with  an  estimated  population  of  13,335,600 
in  1913,  according  to  "The  Statesman's  Year-Book"  for  that 
year,  are  allocated  du-ectly  to  England  and  France.  German.A-, 
the  last  of  the  J^uropean  PoAvers  to  acquire  African  territory 
when  it  was  being  parceled  out  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  is 
the  first  to  be  forced  out  of  the  continent,  with  England  as  her 
chief  inheritor.  Xumerous  British  authorities  have  alleged, 
in  the  last  twenty  A'ears  of  Germany's  penetration  in  Africa,  that 
her  interest  lay  not  so  much  in  obtaining  commercial  and 
colonial  adA^antages  as  in  establishing  military  "stepping- 
stones"  on  the  way  to  India.  According  to  figures  collected  in 
1911,  the  total  imports  from  the  German  colonies  into  Germany 
amounted  to  onlj'  about  S10,000,000  in  that  year,  with  exports  of 
a  few  millions  more,  a  decrease  of  a  million  and  a  half  dollars 
in  imports  from  the  preceding  year.  "One  of  the  httle-knoAAu 
results  of  the  world-war,"  a  Avriter  in  Current  HiMory  points  out, 
is  the  American  commercial  penetration  in  Africa.  Even  the 
this  country  controls  no  territory,  oxir  coBgjjiercial  hold  is 
shoAvn  by  the  groAvth  of  trade,  amounting  to  $47,000,000  in 
1914  and  to  $325,000,0(X)  in  1920.     The  Avriteri^plains: 

"With  the  opening  of  the  war.  German  trach>'was  aV)solutely 
cut  off  and  British  and  French  manufacturers  were  too  busily 
occupied  Avith  supplying  goA^emment  needs4£tgiv^plose  attention 
to  African  markets.  In  South  Africa  alone  American  imports, 
Avhich  in  1914  were  .«25.000,000,  reached  .S54,fKXJ,000  in  1916, 
.?98,000,000  by  1919.  and  «165,000,000  in  1920.  " 

A  comparison  of  the  map  of  Africa  in  1800  with  that  of  1914 
"contains  both  the  history  of  its  extended  e.xploration  and  the 
elaborate  process,  comprest  mainly  into  the  period  from  1800 
to  1914,  by  Avhich  the  A^ast  continent  has  ))een  parceled  out" 
between  European  states.  "A  map  of  Africa  of  1800,"  the 
authority  quoted,  (."An  Historical  Atlas  of  Modern  Eiu-opefrom 
1789  to  1914,"  by  C.  Grant  Robertson  and  .T.  G.  BartholomcAV, 
Oxford  I'niAersity  Press,  London),  goes  on: 

"represents  a  fringe  of  European  settlements  and  trading 
stations:  French,  Dutch,  and  British  at  Senegal  and  on  the 
Gold  Coast,  Portugi'ese  from  Calabar  to  Cape  Negro,  Dutch 
andBritisn  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  in  Natal,  Portuguese 
along  the  Alozambique  channel  and  from  Cape  Delgado  to  the 
Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  unoccupied  by  any  European  poAver 
even  on  the  coast  fringes,  while  the  remaining  nine-tenths  of  the 
interior  form  a  A'ast  area,  unknoAvn,  unexplored,  and  repre- 
sented by  a  significant  blank  or  dotted  Avith  hypothetical  names." 

The  disco ver\-  of  the  source  and  chara<.'ter  of  the  four  great 
riA^ers,  the  Nile,  the  Niger,  the  Kongo,  and  the  Zambesi,  "made 
the  continent  ripe  for  distribution  under  the  competitiA'e  pressure 
of  an  expanding  Europe,  the  major  states  of  which  Avere  seeking 
for  areas  of  commercial  importance  or  for  strategical  positions 
to  strengthen  dominions  or  territories  acquired  elsewhere." 
The  authorities  quoted  justify  the  partition  of  the  Avild  and  un- 
deA^eloped  countrA'  on  the  general  ground  that — 

"Between  'commercial  penetration'  and  political  control 
there  is  no  satisfactory  half-way  stage,  and  indirect  political 
control  by  an  irresponsible  financial  or  commercial  syndicate  or 
company  is  far  more  dangerous  and  harmful  than  the  direct 
poUtical  control  of  a  state,  responsible  for  its  actions,  whose 
contracts  can  be  made  a  part  of  the  "public  law,  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  which  all  ciAdlized  communities  haAe  an  interest.  .  .  . 
The  perfectibility  of  mankind  may  be  an  academic  superstition 
or  a  philosophic  chimera,  but  experience  has  shoAvn  that  as  a 
working  hypothesis  of  government,  particularly  in  the  rela.tions 
of  the  white  to  subject  races,  it  can  achieve  remarkable  results 
both  for  the  governors  and  the  governed." 
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TWO  AREAS CAUSE   AND   EFFECT. 


WHY   GERMANY   MUST   PAY 

THE  WAR  THAT  GERMANY  BEGAN  AND  LOST 
cost  the  Allies,  according  to  a  recent  estimate,  the 
stupendous  total  of  $177,000,000,000.  The  Repara- 
tions Commission  has  named  a  principal  sum  of  about  $32,000,- 
000,000  as  the  damages  for  Avhich  reparation  by  Germany 
is  due  under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  The  Su^.eme  Council  of 
the  Allies,  sitting  at  Paris  in  Januan,-,  placed  the  amount  to  be 
paid  by  Germany  at  a  present  value  of  $21,000,000,000,  ■which, 
when  paid  with  interest  and  in  instalments  covering  forty-two 
years,  would  amount  to  about  $55,000,000,000;  and  in  addition 
the  Council  called  upon  Germany  to  pay  a  sum  equal  to  12  per 
cent,  of  her  exports  for  the  same  period.  Germany,  protesting 
her  inabiUtj^  to  pay  any  such  sum,  countered  with  proposals 
that  were  promptly  rejected  by  the  Allies  as  ridiculous  and 
dishonest,  and  for  months  the  newspapers  of  this  country,  -n-ith 
those  of  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  have  been  discussing  the 
baffling  question  of  the  extent  to  which  it  lies  in  Germany's 
power  to  make  reparation  for  the  e^dl  she  wrought.  Out  of 
the  confusion  and  cross-currents  of  these  discussions  emerge 
two  assertions  of  peculiar  interest  to  Americans:  That  France 
must  go  bankrupt  if  Germany  fails  to  deliver  the  sum  demanded, 
and  that  the  United  States  has,  indirectly,  a  heavier  financial 
stake  in  the  German  reparation  payments  than  any  other  nation. 
"Germanj"  must  pay  or  France  is  ruined,"  declares  the  Rich- 
mond News  Leader,  which  adds: 

"If  Germany  paj-,  she  may  be  ruined,  to  be  sure;  but  after 
the  events  of  1914—18  that  will  be  regarded  as  far  less  regret- 
table than  that  France  shall  be  thrown  into  nationgtl  bankruptcy. 
P*ractically,  the  only  point  on  which  judgment  honestlj'  can  be 
divided  is  whether  the  detailed  program  France  proposes  to 
follow  may  not  increase  rather  than  reduce  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  collecting  the  indemnity.  Even  upon  that  Americans 
should  not  be  too  dogmatic:  France  has  studied  Gerjnany  for 
sixty  years  and  knows  far  better  than  do  other  countries  the 
character  cf  the  treatment  that  Adll  b;ring  Germany  to  her 
senses." 

In  the  course  of  an  editorial  headed  "The  Case  for  France," 
the  New  York  Evening  Mail  says: 

"During  recent  months  this  country  has  been  deluged  with 
German  propaganda  against  France,  which  fo.  a  time  seemed  to 
be  meeting  with  success.     But,  as  happened  frequently  in  the 


early  years  of  the  war.  German  arrogance  came  in  to  destroy 
what  German  subtlety  had  built  up.  The  innate  contempt 
which  Germany  has  for  eAer%"  other  nation's  intelUgence  could 
not  be  .supprest.  It  broke  out  in  such  affairs  as  the  'horrors-on- 
the-Rhine'  meeting  and  in  the  trickery  of  the  reparations  pro- 
posals. Even  the  eyes  of  some  of  our  soft-hearted  and  soft- 
headed radicals  were  opened  to  the  fact  that  the  so-called  German 
republic  was  bttle  better  than  the  old  junkery  masquerading  in  a 
red  cap. 

' '  We  stUl  hear,  however,  that  PVance's  attitude  on  reparations 
is  caused  by  nothing  less  than  a  purpose  to  restore  the  old 
Napoleonic  military  domination  of  Europe.  There  are  fools 
and  jingoes  in  France  as  elsewhere,  and  no  doubt  some  of  them 
indulge  in  this  dream.  But  it  is  in  nowise  necessary  to  postulate 
this  chauvinism  of  the  majority  of  the  French  people  in  order  to 
explain  their  determination  to  keep  'a  rendezvous'  with  Ger- 
many unless  the  latter  agrees  to  pay  up. 

'"The  plain  fact  is  that  France  must  have  the  reparations  she 
has  asked  for,  and  have  them  quickly,  or  face  bankruptcy.  She 
has  been  forced  to  issue  all  sorts  of  loans  in  order  to  keep  the 
Avork  of  reconstruction  going,  for  in  spite  of  what  Dr.  Simons  had 
the  audacity  to  tell  our  own  Government,  France  has  been  ac- 
compKshing  a  great  deal  toward  the  restoration  of  her  normal 
life. 

"Yet  with  every  loan  further  reducing  the  value  of  her  cur- 
rency, -with  her  richest  districts  still  staggering  from  the  wounds 
inflicted  by  Germanj^,  she  has  seen  the  latter  country,  which 
felt  no  invader's  hand  save  in  East  Prussia,  steadUj^  regaining 
her  old  industrial  position. 

■'"The  one  outstanding  fact  that  makes  France  believe  Ger- 
many can  pay  more  than  she  is  billing  to  admit  is  that  while  the 
average  German  now  pays  only  12  per  cent,  of  his  income  in 
t^axes,  the  average  Frenchman  pays  no  less  than  18  per  cent,  of 
his.  Any  conception  of  reparations  which  would  continue  such 
a  state  of  things  would  have  to  be  predicated  on  the  theorj^  that 
it  was  Germany  and  not  France  which  won  the  war." 

The  total  cost  of  the  war  to  France,  according  to  a  statement 
given  by  the  French  Foreign  Office  to  a  Paris  representative  of 
the  New  York  World,  amounts  to  500,000,000,000  francs.  And 
in  a  Paris  dispatch  from  EdT\nn  L.  James  to  the  New  York 
Times  we  read: 

"The  French  Treasuiy  is  almost  broke.  Why  is  the  French 
Treasury  almost  broke?  Because  it  has  paid  out  40,000,000.000 
francs  to  reconstruct  the  regions  devastated  through  the  German 
invasion.  For  this  work  which  Germany  is  pledged  to  pay. 
France,  the  Adctim,  has  expended  a  sum  equal  to  $.3,000,000,000 
gold.     Germany,  the  aggressor,  has  paid  practically  nothing." 

Many  biUions  of  francs  are  still  needed  for  reconstruction  in  the 
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war-devastated  area,  we  are  told,  and  the  work  will  require 
many  years  for  completion.  "The  primary  point  before  the  world 
is  the  compensation  of  France,"  declares  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
which  add-<  significantly:. 

"There  is  little  doubt  that  Germany  even  now  is  coming  back 
industrially  and  commercially.  She  is  undt>rselling  Knglish, 
Danish.  Dutcli,  Scandinavian,  Spanish,  and  American  manu- 
factuivrs  in  many  lines  in  th«'ir  home  markets  even  now.  Doubt- 
less, if  the  world  markets  were  open  to  the  German  trade  without 
restriction  Germany-  would  gladly  pay  all  the  cash  indemnity 
asked,   and   more. 

■■\Ve  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  Gei'many  was  prop- 
erly defeated  in  a  war  of  aggression  and  ought  to  ]n\y  the 
{H'nahy.  Even  so  the  victors  in  that  war  will  lia\«'  i)ai(l  enough 
and  more  than  enough." 

A  moral  obhgation  rests  on  the  United  States,  declares  the 
New  York  Tributie.  "not  to  countenance  a  i)olicy  which  means 
that  the  well-roofed  German  shall  live  comfortably  whih^  his 
victim,  the  unroofed  Frenchman,  is  exposed  to  tli(>  fury  of  the 
elements";  and  the  same  paper  adds: 

"A  financial  interest  concerns  us,  for  Germany's  ])aymenl  of 
her  debt  will  enable  Europ*'  to  discharge  her  debt  to  us;  a  ijolitical 
considi>ration  weighs  with  us,  for  if  (lermauy  successfully'  avoids 
the  consequences  of  her  great  raid  we  may  expect  a  raid  to  be 
made  against  us. 

"Thus,  what  is  needed  in  the  i-eparation  matter  is  not  argu- 
ment but  action." 

Senator  Spencer  recently  cited  in  Congress  statistics  to  jn-ove 
that  the  United  States  had  iu\  ested  financially  in  the  war  more 
hea\ily  than  any  other  of  the  Allies.  And  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Frank  H.  Simonds  Avi'ites: 

"Euroi>e  owes  Anu-rica  some  $11,000,()00,(X)()  in  loans,  Avliich 
will  amount  to  $12. (MX). 000,000  l)efore  any  payment  begins. 
The  United  States  has  indicated  that  it  will  not  cancel  these 
Allied  loans.  But  the  chief  source,  the  basic  secTirity  for  the 
loans,  is  the  German  reparations  account 

"If  the  United  States  insisted  that  Germany  should  be  treated 
gently  and  generously,  that  her  capacity  for  payment  should 
be  gravel}'  considered,  could  the  I'nited  States  consistently  dis- 
play toward  her  recent  Allies  of  the  war  a  more  exacting  spirit 
than  she  permitted  them  to  show  toward  Germany,  recentl\ 
the  common  enemy?  Not  enough  attention  has  been  paid  in 
this  country  to  the  circumstance  of  our  own  loans  to  Europe. 
The  larger  the  reduction  in  the  sum  total  of  German  reparations, 
pro^^ded  the  final  figure  does  not  fall  i)elow  the  sum  of  our  loans, 
the  better  becomes  our  security  fo^-  oin-  loans.  Thus  in  reality 
we  are  not  a  disinterested  but  tha  most  interested  party  in  the 
whole  German  reparations  discuss' jn,  because  we  have  a  larger 
sum  at  stake  ihau  any  one  else." 

iSlr.  Simonds  goes  on  to  say: 

"Both  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  are  vitally  in- 
terested in  closing  up  the  German  dispute  and  in  restoring  the 
German  market  for  their  own  trade.  But  both  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  hold  France  to  pay  very  large  war  loans  and 
they  can  not  succes-sfully  undertake  to  persuade  France  to  re- 
duce her  bill  against  Germany  while  insisting  that  she  pay  them 
every  centime  which  she  has  borrowed  from  them. 

"In  the  last  analysis,  France  is  not  going  to  make  concessions 
which  will  materially  reduce  her  own  reparations  claims  .while* 
the  sole  or  the  major  benefit  will  fall  to  the  British  and  Amer- 
ican nations  and  the  whole  burden  will  fall  upon  her  own  treasury. 
But  if  France  sets  out  to  collect  her  bill  by  emplo^^ng  her  armies, 
as  she  can,  the  process  will  Avork  verj*  great  hardship  both  to  the 
United  States  and  to  Great  Britain.  If  the  whole  question  were 
sent  to  another  international  conference  no  useful  result  would 
be  attained  unless  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  were 
prepared  to  forego  some  of  their  claims  against  France  to  balance 
French  reductions  of  claims  against  Germany.  Nor  would 
anything  be  accomplished  that  way  in  restoring  order  perma- 
nently and  avoiding  new  crises,  unless  the  British  and  the 
American  governments  agreed  to  assist  France  in  making  Ger- 
many paj^  the  reduced  sum." 

As  to  Germany's  ability  to  pay,  Mr.  Simonds  continues: 
"JSIany  experts,  including   some  American,  believe  that  Ger- 


many can  pay  $50,000,000,000  in  forty-two  years,  wliich,  as  I 
hiivv  emphasi/.ed  above,  represents  a  present  or  capital  value 
of  $21,tX)0,(KK).()tK).  At  least  their  evidence  is  as  good  as  that 
presented  by  the  chami>ions  of  the  Germans  and  by  the  Ger- 
mans themselves." 

To  the  question,  "Can  Germany  Pay?"  Mr.  Stephanti 
Lauzanne,  editor  of  the  Paris  Matin,  replies  in  The  Nortk 
Aincrican  Rcricw: 

"Yes.  Germany  can  pay,  on  condition  that  she  bo  not  al- 
lowed to  make  any  camoulla-ge  in  lier  budget;  on  condition  that 


Nohody    lliouglit    it   possible   thai-   tlu-   (icrmaiis   could    involve    the 
whole-  world  in  war  on  such  <1  flimsy  pretext. 
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And  it  seemed  absolutely  impossible  that  th(>y  would  iuvado  a  neutral 
country  and  shoot  down  non-combatants  without  trial. 
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And  that  they  should  wantoidy  saw  down  orchards  sfcms  just   as 
impossible  as  the  70-itiile  ^'iiti  and  the  sinkin;?  of  thi'  Lnsitania. 


('■■I>yii;.'hte(l  l)y  the  Tsew  Voric  "Tribune,"   Inc. 

So  naturally  we  have  grown  to  expect  a  good  deal   of  them. 

DOIXG    THE    IMPOSSIBLE. 

— Darlinjj  in  ihe  New  York  Tribune. 


she  be  not  permitted  to  spend  four  l)illions  of  marks  for  her 
Army  and  Issivy;  on  condition  that  she  be  not  allowed  to  increase 
tenfold  the  number  of  her  officials  and  to  double  tlie  number  of 
her  postmen  and  of  her  railroad  men;  on  condition  that  she  be 
not  allowed  to  spend  one  billion  marks  on  new^  constructions, 
on  condition  that  she  be  not  allowed  to  let  her  (lel)ts  toward 
her  own  peoi)le  pass  before  her  debt  to  the  unfortunate  foreigners 
whom  she  has  robbed,  ruined,  pillaged,  and  murdered;  on  condi- 
tion that  the  Krupp  firm  pays  a  part  of  its  scandalous  profits 
to  the  -sactims  of  the  war;  on  condition  that  the  Gernuxns  drink 
less  champagne,  bet  less  at  the  races,  and  work  a  little  more. 
Yes,  Germany  can  pay  on  condition  that  she  be  made  to  pay. 

"It  is  not  only  in  the  interest  of  France  alone  that  Germany 
should  pay,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  world,  because  it  is 
the  interest  of  peace.  If  Germany  pays  for  her  war,  she  will 
prove  once  for  all  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  make  war." 
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TAXES   TO   BE   SHIFTED,  NOT   LIFTED 

/AS  ANDREW  MELLON  IS  NOT  A  MAGICIAN  and  can 
/-\  uot  eonjui'e  up  a  Treasuiy  surplus  N\here  one  does  not 
-^  -^  exist,  or  suddenly  bring  to  view  any  miraculous  source 
of  revenue  to  take  the  Biea\T  burden  of  government  expenses 
from  the  taxpayers'  shoulders,  the  press  find  nothing  sensational 
in  the  letter  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurj'  \\Tites  to  Congressman 
Fordney  and  Senator  Penrose  to  tell  what  he  ttinks  should  be 
done  about  tax  re%'ision.  The  RepubUcan  leader  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  has,  indeed,  promised  that  there  'wiU  be  a 
"lifting,  not  a  shifting,"  of  the  tax  burden,  at  least  so  the  news- 
papers quote  him.  But  the  New  York  TVorhi  can  find  nothing 
to  justify  any  such  hope  in  Secretarj'  ^leUou's  letter.  In  fact, 
it  remarks,  "the  upshot  of  the  whole  .plan  is  that  the  net  tax 
burden  upon  labor  and  indus- 
trj'  will  remain  as  it  is.  That 
has  been  described  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  'unbearable.'  And 
nothing  is  here  brought  into 
sight  to  make  it  more  bearable 
by  a  siugle  dollar."  But  Presi- 
dent Harding's  ^Marion  Star 
retorts  that  such  criticism  from 
Democrats  is  most  disingen- 
uous. The  Republicans  "open- 
ly declared  in  their  platform 
that  they  had  no  hope  of  reduc- 
ing the  amount  of  the  burden 
in  the  near  future."  They  did 
promise  to  deAase  better  meth- 
ods of  taxation,  and  "this 
pledge  they  ■^■ill  keep."  Since 
the  burden  of  taxation  can  only 
be  shifted,  business  men  and 
taxpayers  generally  would  like 
to  know  as  soon  as  possible 
what  the  shifts  are  to  be,  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
Mellon  letter  is  welcomed  as 
' '  a  simple,  straightforward,  and 
clear"'  presentation  of  the 
Administration's  conclusions 
about  tax  reform.  '  The  Demo- 
cratic Baltimore  Sun  concedes 
that  the  Secretarj-'s  proi)osals 
"probably   represent   the  best 

thought  of  the  country  on  this  subject  at  this  time."  ^Ir.  Mellon 
would  repeal  the  excess-profits  tax  and  modify  other  taxes  on 
corporations  to  make  up  for  some  of  the  revenue  loss;  he  would 
reduce  the  higher  income-tax  surtax  rates;  he  would  get  rid 
of  certain  minor  miscellaneous  taxes  which  so  many  people  find 
a  "nuisance":  and  he  would  impose  new  stamp  taxes  or  a  tax  on 
motor-cars.  What  is  excluded  from  the  letter  interests  some 
editors  almost  as  much  as  what  is  included,  for,  as  the  Albany 
Knickerbocker  Press  (Rep.)  notes,  the  Secretary-  "ignores  the 
idea  of  a  tax  on  sales  entirely,  and  he  says  not  a  word  about  the 
soldiers'  bonus." 

By  refusing  to  indorse  the  sales  tax,  comments  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce,  Secretary  !Mellon  "probabh'  condemns 
It  to  be  permanently  pigeonholed,  especially  in  view  of  the 
large  difference  of  opinion  that  has  lately  developed  among 
business  men  who  have  been  examining  the  question."  This, 
of  course,  pleases  aU  the  editorial  opponents  of  the  sales  tax  and 
saddens  its  friends  or  brings  from  them  retorts  like  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle's,  that,  despite  ]SIr.  IMellon,  "more  -n-ill  be  heard  about 
the  sales  tax." 

While  the  recomnipndations  the  Secretary-  makes  or  refrains 


LIKE    A    BONE    TO    A    DOG! 

Out  of  total  appropriations  of  approximately  sis  billions  of  dollars 
it  is  proposed  to  spend  some  four  billions  for  war  purposes,  divert- 
ing this  immense  sum  from  the  arts  of  peace. 

— From   The  Dearborn  Independent. 


from  making  about  specific  taxation  measures  brings  out  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  there  is  only  commendation  for  his  emphatic 
insistence  upon  greater  thrift  at  Washington.  Our  Govern- 
ment is  spending,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  with  June  next,  no 
less  than  $5,000,000,000,  on  the  basis  of  actual  expenditures  up 
tUl  April  1.  According  to  the  latest  estimates,  ordinary  ex- 
penditures for  the  fiscal  year  of  1922,  including  interest  on  the 
pubUc  debt,  will  be  over  .$4,000,000,000.  "The  nation  can  not 
continue  to  spend  at  this  shocking  rate,"  declares  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury-  in  his  letter  to  the  financial  leaders  in  Congress. 
"The  nation's  finances  are  sound  and  its  credit  is  the  best  iii  the 
world,  but  it  can  not  afford  reckless  or  wasteful  expenditure. 
New  or  enlarged  expenditures  can  not  be  financed  without  in- 
creased taxes  or  new  loans.  Expenditures  should  not  even  be 
permitted  to  continue  at  the  present  rate." 

Besides  meeting  the  regular 
running  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  taxpayers  have 
the  principal  and  interest  of 
the  war  debt  to  pay  off,  Mr. 
Mellon  does  not  take  up  the 
question  of  a  general  refunding 
of  the  Liberty  bonds.  But 
there  are  floating  debts  and 
short-term  obhgations,  includ- 
ing the  Victory  notes,  which 
amount  to  something  Uke  $7,- 
.300,000,000.  The  present  Trea- 
sury- plan  is  to  reduce  about 
§1,000,000,000  of  this  in  the 
next  two  years  and  then  to 
refund  the  remainder  of  it 
"through  successive  issues  of 
notes  in  convenient  maturities 
extending  over  a  period  from 
1923  to  1928,  when  the  Third 
Liberty  Loan  matures."  The 
estimated  Treasury  surplus  for 
the  next  two  years  -sviU  be  ab- 
sorbed by  certain  minor  fixt 
current  redemptions.  So,  Mr. 
Mellon  says,  pointedly,  "in  the 
absence  of  drastic  cuts  in  mili- 
tary' and  naval  expenditures, 
there  is  almost  no  prospect,  ac- 
cording to  the  estimates,  of  any 
substantial  available  surplus 
even  in  the  fiscal  year  of  1922."  That  is,  we  can  pay  the  Govern- 
ment's debts  which  are  due  in  the  next  few  years  only  by  spend- 
ing less  money  for  battle-ships  or  other  things,  or  by  levying  new 
taxes.  In  other  words,  "substantial  cuts  in  current  expendi- 
tures offer  the  only  hope  of  effective  relief  in  the  tax  burden." 

In  turning  to  the  matter  of  tax  revision,  ISIr.  ]SIellon  makes 
some  general  remarks  on  the  troublesome  character  of  the  excess- 
profits  tax  and  the  harm  this  tax  and  the  higher  rates  of  income- 
tax  surtaxes  are  doing  to  productive  business.  "An  intelligent 
reA-ision  of  these  taxes  should  encourage  production  and  in  the 
long  run  increase '  rather  than  diminish  the  revenues."  !Mr. 
Mellon  gives  the  House  and  Senate  committeemen  somethng 
definite  as  a  starting-point  in  framing  theirlegislation  by  offering 
the  following  specific  suggestions  for  tax  reform: 

"1.  Repeal  the  excess-profits  tax,  and  make  good  the  loss  of 
revenue  by  means  of  a  modified  tax  on  corporate  profits  or  a 
flat  additional  income  tax  upon  corporations,  and  the  repeal  of 
the  existing  S2,000  exemption  appUcable  to  corporations,  to 
yield  an  aggregate  revenue  of  between  .5400,000,000  and  §500,- 
000.000.  The  excess-profits  tax  is  complex  and  difficult  of  ad- 
ministration, and  is  losing  its  producti\'ity.  It  is  estimated 
that  for  the  taxable  year  1921  it  will  yield  about  .?4o0,000,000. 
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as  against  $2..j00,000,lXX)  in  profits  taxes  for  tho  taxable  y»>ar 
1918,  $1,320,000,000  for  the  taxable  year  1919.  and  $7oO,000,()0() 
for  the  taxable  year  1920.  In  fairness  to  other  taxpayers,  and 
iu  order  to  protect  the  re\eniies,  however,  the  exees.s-prolits 
tax  mnst  be  repla«'ed,  not  merely  repealed,  and  should  be  re- 
placed by  some  other  tax  npon  corporate  profits.  A  flat  addi- 
tional tax  on  corporate  income  would  a\oid  determination  of 
investoil  capitid,  would  1)0  simple  of  administration,  and  woidd 
bo  roughly  adjusted  to  ability  to  pay.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
combined  yield  to  at'crue  iluring  the  taxable  year  1921  from  a 
tax  of  this  character  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  and  the  repeal  of 
the  $2,000  exemption  would  be  about  $4(K).()00,000, 

■"2.  Readjust  tho  income-tax 
rates  to  a  maximum  combined 
normal  tax  and  surtax  of  40  per 
C4?nt.  for  the  taxable  j'ear  1921, 
and  of  about  33  per  cent,  there- 
after, with  a  view  to  producing 
aggregate  revenue  substantially 
equivalent  to  the  estimated  re- 
ceipts from  the  income  tax  under 
existing  law.  This  readjustment 
is  recommended  not  because  it 
will  relieve  the  rich,  but  because 
the  higher  surtax  rates  have  al- 
ready passed  the  collection-point. 
The  higher  rates  constitute  a  bar 
to  transactions  involving  turn- 
overs of  securities  and  property, 
which  Avith  lower  surtax  rates 
would  be  accomplished  and  thus 
yield  substantial  new  revenue  to 
the  Government.  The  total  net 
income  subject  to  the  higher 
rates  is  rapidly  dwindling,  and 
funds  which  would  otherwise  be 
invested  in  productive  enter- 
prise are  being  driven  into  fields 
which  do  not  yield  taxable  in- 
come  

"3.  Retain  the  miscellaneous 
specific-sales  taxes  and  excise 
taxes,  including  the  transporta- 
tion tax,  the  tobacco  taxes,  the 
tax  on  admissions,  and  the 
capital-stock  tax,  but  repeal  the 
minor  "nuisance"  taxes,  such  as 
the  taxes  on  fountain  drinks  and 
the  miscellaneous  taxes  levied 
under  section  904  of  the  Revenue 
Act,  which  are  ditficult  to  en- 
force, relatively'  unproductive, 
and  unnecessarily  vexatious.  The 
repeal    of     these     miscellaneous 

special  taxes  would,  it  is  estimated,  result  in  a  loss  of  about 
$50,000,000  in  revenue.  The  transportation  tax  is  objectionable, 
and  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  recommend  its  repeal,  but  this 
tax  produces  revenue  in  the  amount  of  about  $330,000,000  a 
year  and  could  not  safely  be  repealed  or  reduced  unless  Congress 
is  prepared  to  provide  an  acceptable  substitute.  The  Treasury 
is  not  prepared  to  recommend  at  this  time  any  general  sales  tax, 
particularly  if  a  generaj.  sales  tax  were  designed  to  supersede 
the  highly  productive  special-sales  taxes  now^  in  effect. 

"4.  Impose  sufficient  new  or  additional  taxes  of  wide  applica- 
tion, such  as  increased  stamp  taxes  or  a  license  tax  on  the  use  of 
automobiles,  to  bring  the  total  revenues  from  internal  taxes,  after 
making  the  changes  above  suggested,  to  about  $4,000,000,000  in 
the  fiscal  years  1922  and  1923." 

In  conclusion,  wSecretary  Mellon  suggests  that  it  might  be  ad- 
visable to  take  action  by  statute,  or  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment where  necessary,  to  restrict  further  issues  of  tax-exempt 
securities.  Mr.  ^leUon  understands  there  are  now^  outstanding 
some  $10,000,000,000  of  fixlly  tax-exempt  securities.     He  says: 

•The  existence  of  this  mass  of  exempt  securities  constitutes 
an  economic  e\i\  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  continued  issue  of 
tax-exempt  securities  encourages  the  growth  of  public  indebted- 
ness and  tends  to  divert  capital  from  productive  enterprise. 
Even  tho  the  exemptions  of  outstanding  securities  can  not  be 
disturbed,  it  is  important  that  future  issues  be  controlled  or 
prohibited  by  mutual  consent  of  the  State  and  Federal 
governments." 


TO    RESTORE    THE    RULE    OF    LAW    IN    GEORGIA. 

Governor  Hugh  M.  Dorsey  declares  that  if  present  conditions 

should  continue    "both    God  and  man  would  justly  condemn 

Georgia  more  severely  than  God  and  man  condemned  Belgium 

and  Leopold  for  the  Kongo  atrocities." 


GEORGIA  DECLARES  WAR  ON  PEONAGE 

FURTHER  REVELATIONS  OF  PEONAGE  in  Georgia, 
together  with  numerous  instances  of  negro«\s  lynched, 
driven  out  of  the  county,  or  subjected  to  cruel  treatment 
witliin  the  past  two  years,  are  furnished  by  tho  Governor  of  the 
State  in  a  pamjjhlet  entitled  "Tho  Negro  in  Georgia."  In  the 
booklet  Governor  Dorsey  indirectly  mentions  tho  Williams  farm, 
where  eleven  negroes  were  murdered,  and  cites  in  all  1.3'>  cases 
where  negroes  have  been  mistreated  by  whites.     In  the  opinion 

of    the    Macon  Telegraph,  "the 

Governor  has  taken  a  propter 
and  aggressive  stand  against  law- 
lessness in  Georgia;  it  is  now 
up  to  the  officials  of  the  various 
counties  to  exhibit  the  fearless- 
ness that  alone  is  becoming  iu 
such  matters."  Says  Governor 
Dorsey  in  his  indictment: 

"In  some  counties  the  negro 
is  being  driven  out  as  tho  ho 
were  a  wild  beast;  in  others  ho 
is  being  held  as  a  slave.  In 
other  counties'  no  negroes  re- 
main. No  effort  has  been  made 
to  collect  the  cases  cited.  1  f  such 
an  effort  were  made,  I  believe 
the  number  could  be  multiplied. 
In  only  two  of  tho  13.5  cases 
cited  is  crime  against  white 
women  involved. 

"If  the  conditions  indicated 
by  these  charges  should  con- 
tinue, both  God  and  man  would 
justly  condemn  Georgia  more 
severely  than  God  and  man 
have  condemned  Belgium  and 
Leopold  for  the  Kongo  atrocities. 
But  worse  than  that  condemna- 
tion would  be  the  continued  toler- 
ation of  such  cruelties  in  Georgia. 
"The  charges  .  .  .  came  to 
me  unsolicited.  I  have  withheld 
the  names  of  counties  and  indi- 
viduals because  I  do  not  desin; 
to  give  harmful  pubUcity  to  these 
counties,  when  I  am  convinced 
that,  even  in  those  counties  where 
the  outrages  are  said  to  have  oc- 
curred, the  better  element  regret  them.  I  believe  that  the  better 
element  in  those  counties  and  in  the  whole  State,  who  consti- 
tute the  majoritj-  of  our  people,  will  condemn  such  conditions 
and  take  the  steps  necessary  to  correct  them  when  they  see  and 
realize  the  staggering  total  of  such  cases,  which,  while  seemingly 
confined  to  a  small  minority  of  our  counties,  yet  bring  disgra^-e 
and  obloquy  upon  our  State  as  a  whole  and  upon  the  entire 
Southern  people.  The  investigation  and  the  suggestion  of  a 
remedy  should  come  from  Georgians  and  not  from  outsiders." 

In  the  past,  notes  the  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen,  "the  difficulty 
of  apprehending  mob  members  has  encouraged  the  barbaric 
custom  of  burning  or  hanging  negroes  without  trial  by  jurj%". 
Georgia,  which,  according  to  the  1920  census,  has  a  population 
of  1,689,114  whites  and  1.206,365  negroes,  has  been  responsible 
for  a  larger  number  of  lynchings  than  any  other  State,  we  are 
told.  "But  when  the  leading  lights  of  a  community  are  forced 
to  go  before  juries  for  leading  or  aiding  mobs  bent  on  private 
vengeance,  these  depredations  against  the  law  will  in  time  lose 
much  of  their  glamor,"  beheves  The  Citizen,  As  an  example  of 
"Georgia  ju.stiee,"  the  Atlanta  Journal  points  to  "the  expedition 
and  orderliness  with  which  the  (WiUiams)  '  Death  Farm '  murder 
case  was  carried  from  indictment  to  a  verdict  (of  guilty)  within 
little  more  than  a  fortnight."  In  order  to  stamp  out  i)eonage 
in  Georgia,  and  secure  justice  for  the  negro.  Governor  Dorsey 
makes  these  recommendations: 
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"1.  Publicity — namely,  the  careful  gathering  and  investiga- 
tion by  Georgians,  and  not  by  outsiders,  of  facts  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  negro  throughout  the  State  and  the  publication  of 
these  facts  to  the  people  of  Georgia. 

"2.  An  organized  campaign  by  the  churches  to  place  in  every 
section  of  Georgia  a  sufficient  number  of  Sunday-schools  and 
churches,  where,  in  their  separate  places  of  worship,  the  young 
and  old  of  both  races  will  learn  from  suitable  teachers  the  Gospel 
of  justice,  mercy,  and  mutual  forbearance  for  all. 

'"3.  Compulsory  education  for  both  races. 

"4.  The  organization  of  State  committees  on  race  relations, 
one  committee  composed  of  leading  white  citizens,  another  of 
leaders  among  the  negroes,  and  local  committees  made  up  in 
the  same  manner  iu  each  county  of  the  State,  the  committees  to 
confer  together  when  necessary  concerning  matters  vital  to  the 
welfare  of  both  races." 

As  an  indication  of  the  support  the  Governor  is  receiving  in  his 
campaign,  we  find  in  the  Macon  Telegraph  that — 

"A  new  aggi'essiveness  has  arisen  in  Georgia — or  should  it  be 
said  a  keener  conscience? — and  many  Georgians  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  a  house-cleaning  is  in  order.  There  are  quite  a  number 
of  folks  that  reside  between  the  Florida  and  Tennessee  bound- 


aries and  betwi.xt    the    Chattahoochee  River  and   the  Atlantic 
that  came  from  Missouri — and  will  have  to  be  shown. 

"Everj-  sheriff  in  everj^  county  of  Georgia  in  which  unsavory 
conditions  exist,  who  does  not  energetically  do  his  duty  and 
stand  upon  his  honor  like  a  he-man,  stands  indicted  of  a  gr-^.ve 
offense  indeed — of  not  keeping  faith  with  the  people  who  have 
placed  upon  him  the  sacred  robe  of  office." 

"One  thing  is  absolutely  certain:  An  end  must  be  put  to 
conditions  that  have  existed  in  Georgia,"  maintains  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  and  the  Birmingham  Age-Herald  agrees  that  "thc 
State  and  Federal  authorities  should  not  stop  until  this  bar- 
barous practise  is  broken  up.  Furthermore,  if  it  prevails  in 
other  parts  of  the  South,  as  is  not  unlikely,  it  should  be  stamped 
out."  "Georgia  now  has  an  opportunity  to  do  something  for 
herself,  for  the  South,  and  for  the  nation,"  points  out  the  Nash- 
\'ille  Banner,  "and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  she  will  measure 
fully  up  to  it."  As  the  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Democrat  sees  it, 
"Georgia  must  now  purge  herself  of  such  shameful  conditions, 
and  show  the  world  just  how  exceptional  they  are,  through  the 
speedy  conviction  and  punishment  of  every  guilty  white  man." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Yap  is  surrounded  by  water,  most  of  it  iiot. — Nashville  Tennesseun. 

Keep  the  home-brewed  out  of  the  home  brood's  reach. — Boston  Herald. 

tiERMAXY  has  become  one  of  the  balkin'  states. — Nashville  Tennesseari. 

Russia  lias  her  uses.     Big  Bill  Haywocxl  has  gone  there. —  Washington 
Post. 


Geh.many  lias  found  tli;i(  if  you  can't  invade  you  can  evade. 
Eagle. 


-Brooklyn 


America's  foreign  relations  seem   to  be  all  poor  relations 
Record. 

More  normalcy. 

Tennessean. 


Columbia 
Coimie  Mack's  team  is  in  eighth  place. — Nashvillr 


Let's  hope  the  wave  of  price-ctitting  is  one  of  those  "permanent  waves.  " 
— Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Germ.\ny  seems  willing  to  pay  in  installments,  with  the  accent  on  the 
stall. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

EuHOPE  seem.s  to  think  that  America  should  always  stand  a  loan. — 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

GERMA>ri'  can  wind  up  the  Allied  watch  on  the  Rhine  only  with  a  golden 
key. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piednionl. 

It's  getting  harder  and  harder  to  think  up  some  excuse  for  viewing  .Japan 
with  alarm. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

If  the  universe  is  finite,  as  Einstein  asserts,  why  don't  they  always  find 
those  balls  "Babe"  Ruth  knocks  out  of 
the  park?— Kingston  {Canada)  Whig. 


.\    DAMP   cellar   used    to    be   con.sidered   unhealthy. — Greenville    (S.    C.) 
J'iedmont. 

The    tigliter    the    money,    the    soberer    the    business    world. — Asherille 
(N.  C.)  Times. 

CiER.MA.vY  should  indulge  in  less  pleading  and  more  plodding.— Chicago 

Journal  of  Commerce. 

It  seems  that  America  can't  lend  money  without  borrowing  trouble. 

Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

Business  is  looking  up;   let  us  hope  it  doesn't   get  a  cramp  in  the  neck. 
—Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

Germ.\ny  is  apparently  trying  to  escape  the  penalty  of  ruthlessness  by 
truthlessness. — Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

Germ.\ny  seems  to  think  that  the  Allies  ought  to  rejoice  that  she  is  will- 
ing to  pay  anything. — Pittsburgh  Sun. 

^ViTH  .S25.000.000  of  real  money  in  the  treasui-y.  Colombia  will  be  likely 
to  have  a  revolootion. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Stef-s  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  army  engaged  in  the  war  on  rum 
from  fraternizing  with  the  enemy. — New  York  World. 


■Bk;   Bii.i.' 


The  bandits  that  robbed  an  umpire 
were  probably  tryin;?  to  show  him 
how  it  felt. — Neu  York   World. 

Swords  may  be  beaten  into  plow- 
shares, but  a  silk  shirt  cant  be  con- 
verted into  a  pair  of  overalls. — Detroit 
Journal. 

The  trouble  about  these  aliens 
knocking  at  our  doors  is  that  they  keep 
on  knocking  after  they're  in. —  Wash- 
ington Post. 

Wouldn't  it  give  the  God  of  War  an 
awftil  jolt  were  it  possible  to  make 
those  responsible  for  wars  pay  the 
pension  biUs  growing  out  of  them. — 
Marion  Star. 

Col.  George  Harvey  has  been 
sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain,  and  pretty  soon  there  wiU  be 
three  Georges  on  the  job  in  England. — 
Boston  Globe. 

Secretary  Hughes  says  that  there 
must  be  some  change  in  Russia. 
Probably,  but  just  think  what  it  woukl 
cost  the  merchants  to  locate  it. — 
Manila  Bulletin. 

William  J.  Bryan  says  it  is  an  un- 
friendly act  for  England  to  allow 
liquor  in  the  Bahamas  so  close  to  the 
American  shore.  Its  bone-head  policy, 
too,  for  in  case  of  war  we  feel  sure  that 
the  Bahamas  would  soon  be  capttired. — 
Houston  Post. 
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ilAYWODD  prefers  Russia  to  the  penitentiary  at  Leaven- 
Worth.  There  is  no  accounting  for 
tustes. — Boston  Transcript. 

Secretary  Hughes  says  Russia  is 
an  'economic  vacuum."  Why  not 
permit  a  shipment  of  vacuum  cleaners? 
— Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  high  cost  of  living  continues  to 
decline.  Radium  has  now  gone  down 
to  $100,000  per  gram.  —  Nashville 
Southern  Lumberman. 

It  is  a  sweetly  solemn  thought  that 
no  matter  how  or  when  Germany  pays 
you  and  I  will  continue  to  pay  the  same 
for  gasoline. — Chicago  Tribune. 

Colombia  gets  the  $25,000,000,  with- 
out the  apology.  Our  wants  are 
modest.  We  would  accept  one  million 
on  the  same  terms. — Toledo  Blade. 

So  f^r,  by  a  marvelous  exercise  of 
self-restraint,  Germany  has  refrained 
from  offering  to  the  Allies  the  wooden 
statue  of  Hindenburg  as  full  reparation. 
— New  York  Evening  Post. 

"The  bread-basket  of  the  world"  is 
North  Dakota,  according  to  a  North 
Dakota  State-bond  ad.  Perhaps  that 
is  why  that  State  has  the  political 
colic. — Chicago  Evening  Post. 
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SLEEPING 

— Morris  for  the 


SICKNESS. 
George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 


A  GOOD  many  men  who  have  ex- 
plained the  details  of  Professor  Ein- 
stein's theory  of  relativity  have  been 
called  on  by  the  Treasury  Department 
to  correct  their  income-tax  returns. — 
New  York  Herald. 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


CANADA'S  experience:  WITH  THE  SALES  TAX 


IF  WE  WISH  TO  KNOW  how  a  sales  tax  works,  before  we 
definitely  adopt  or  reject  one  for  oiirsehes,  we  may  look- 
across  the  border  to  Canada,  whieli  has  had  a  niodiiied 
sales  tax  in  operation  and  is  considering  an  extension  of  it  to 
cover  a  wider  application.  To  discover  tho  good  and  bad 
points  of  tho  tax,  and  the  feeling  abont  tho  proposed  broader 
levy,  we  telegraphed  the  Canadian  press  for  their  opinions 
and  give  their  replies  below.  Tho  present  tax,  as  the  JNIon- 
treal  Herald  jwints  out,  is  a  levy  of  2  per  cent,  on  the  sales 
of  all  manufacturers, 
wholesale  dealers,  and 
importers.  The  tax  does 
not  include  retailers  as 
such,  and  there  are  many 
exemptions.  Tho  tax 
does  not  apply  to  sales 
of  meats,  butter,  cheese, 
margarine,  lard,  eggs, 
vegetables,  fruits,  grains, 
seeds,  flour,  tea,  coffee, 
salt,  cattle  -  foods,  hay 
and  straw,  fish,  sugar, 
sirups,  coal,  artificial 
limbs  and  parts  thereof, 
or  to  goods  exported.  In 
The  Herald's  view,  this 
limited  sales  tax  has 
been  "most  successful," 
and  ''no  complaint  has 
been  made  against  it,"  and  this  daily  goes  on  to   say    that — 

"The  success  of  this  tax  has  been  such  that  business  men 
themselves  are  now  urging  the  Government  to  impose  a  gen- 
eral turn-over  tax  on  all  sales.  The  Montreal  Board  of  Trade 
recently  sent  out  a  questionnaire  on  this  matter  to  its  members, 
and  the  replies  showed  that  87  per  cent,  were  in  favor  of  a 
general  turn-over  tax." 

Another  Aloutreal  daily,  La  Presse,  tells  us  that  the  general 
lum-over  tax  as  recommended  to  the  Canadian  Finance  Min- 
ister by  the  Council  of  the  ^Montreal  Board  of  Trade  would 
involvi 


WHERE    THE    EXCESS-PROFITS    TAX    LANDS. 

— The  Star  (London). 


"Placing  of  a  tax  at  a  rate  of  not  more  than  1  per  cent,  (the 
rate  depending  on  the  amount  of  revenue  required  to  be  raised 
and  the  volume  of  turn-over  and  services  to  which  it  woidd  be 
appUcable)  on  the  gi'oss  sales  of  real  property,  the  gross  rents 
and  royalties  of  all  Iduds,  on  gross  receipts  of  aU  public  utilities, 
such  as  railwajs,  steamships,  street-raihvays,  water,  power,  and 
light  companies;  on  the  gross  receipts  of  places  of  amusement 
and  clubs;  on  the  gross  receipts  by  banks  and  bankers  of  interest 
and  commissions;  on  the  gi'oss  commissions  earned  by  brokers; 
on  the  gross  receipts  of  insurance  companies,  hotels,  restaurants, 
barber-shops,  liverj-men,  architects,  accountants,  lawyers,  phj'- 
sicians,  advertising  agents,  etc.;  on  the  gross  receipts  from  per- 
sonal services,  but  not  on  salaries  or  wages." 

It  is  admitted  in  the  Board-of-Trade  resolution  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  turn-over  tax  would  involve  the  licensing  of  all  man- 
iifacturex's,  merchants,  traders,  and  others  by  the  Government, 
but  "as  the  system  of  Ucen  ing  is  already  in  effect  to  some 
extent,  this  would  iuA^olve  only  an  extension  of  the  present 
syst^em";  and  it  recommends  further  that — 

"Traders,  merchants,  or  others  doin^  business  showing  gross 
receipts  of  less  than   $.500  per  month,  farmers,  and  all  export 


business  should  l)e  excluded  from  the  application  of  the  turn- 
over tax;  that  it  is  not  contemplated  that  the  amount  of  ilie 
tux-n-over  tax  should,  as  is  the  amount  of  tho  sales  tax,  be  addi  «1 
to  each  ixivoice,  but  that  tho  turn-over  tax  be  included  as  an 
overliead  cluirgo  by  all  those  subject  to  it,  also  that  tho  tax 
shoidd  bo  payable  eveiy  month;  that  if  the  turn-over  tax  b«i 
adopted  there  will  bo  but  three  main  sources  of  revenue  for 
Federal  requirements;  \az.,  customs  tariff,  income  tax,  and  turn- 
over tax,  all  of  them  simple  and  direct  and  collectable,  with 
little  possibility  of  evasion;  that  a  tax  of  1  per  cent,  be  Ie\aed 
on  the  duty-paid  value  of  all  imports." 

Sharp  opposition  to  tho 
broader  sales  tax,  how- 
ever, is  manifested  in 
some  agricultural  pubHca- 
tions,  wliich  beUcvo  that 
the  idea  is  "immensely 
pleasing"  to  those  who 
now  have  to  pay  the  ex- 
••ess-profits  and  tho  in- 
come tax,  and  who  carci 
little  where  the  bm-- 
den  of  taxation  falls,  as 
long  as  it  doesn't  fall 
on  them.  Tho  people 
want  "justice  in  taxation 
before  convenience,  and 
there  is  precious  little 
justice  in  this  proposed 
tax  on  sales."  Such  is 
tho "  judgment  of  tho 
Winnipeg  Grain  Growers'  Guide,  which  declares  that  the  sales  tax  is 
"finding  great  favor  with  financial  interests  and  is  reeeix-ing 
considerable  boosting  by  them  across  tho  border,"  but  it  points 
out  that — 

"To  those  who  are  not  unacquainted  with  the  ways  of  finan- 
cial interests,  the  mere  fact  that  the  proposition  emanates  from 
their  councUs  is  enough  to  provoke  suspicion,  and  when  it  is 
affirmed  that  the  tax  is  'passed  along  in  small  fractions  and  is 
finally  paid  by  the  consumer,  practically  without  his  knowledge, 
and  the  additions  are  so  trifling  as  not  materially  to  affect  prices,' 
that  such  a  tax  would  raise  more  revemie  than  tho  country  ac- 
tually needs,  and  that  its  adoption  would  lead  to  repeal  of  the 
excess-profits  tax  and  the  income  tax,  one  begins  to  detect  the 
'nigger  in  the  wood-pile.'  It  takes  a  wizard  of  finance  to  main- 
tain that  some  .1500,000,000  a  year  can  be  painlessly  extracted 
from  the  people  of  Canada." 

The  railways  tried  to  work  such  a  proposition,  The  Grain 
Growers'  Guide  continues,  in  connection  uith  the  increase  in 
freight  rates,  but  "nobody  believed  them,"  nor  will  anybody 
"accept  this  idea  of  a  painless  system  of  taxation,"  and  we  read: 

"The  tax,  it  is  said,  will  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer.  A 
farmer  takes  a  load  of  wheat  to  an  elevator  and  sells  it.  He 
must  pay  a  tax  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  sale.  Every  time  the 
\\lieat  changes  hands  it  pays  a  tax  of  1  per  cent.,  so  that  when 
it  reaches  the  ultimate  consumer  the  tax  is  really  about  6  per 
cent.  Tho  bulk  of  the  wheat  raised  in  this  country  is  exported, 
that  is,  the  ultimate  consumer  resides  in  a  foreign  country. 
Do  the  advocates  of  this  tax  really  and  serioxisly  contend  that 
we  can  make  the  foreigner  pay  the  tax?  They  know  quite  well 
that  such  a  tax  could  not  be  passed  on,  and  that  when  the 
farmer  paid  the  first  1  per  cent,  he  paid  it  by  deducting  it  from 
the  price  he  received  for  the  wheat.  He  <ould  not  pass  on  the 
tax;    it  would  be  paid  by  him  and  by  no  one  else.     That,  of 
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course,  would  not  obtain  with  those  whose  produce  had  its  price 
fixt  in  the  home  market ;  there  the  tax  would  be  passed  on.  hence 
the  farmer  would  pay  the  tax  as  a  producer  and  would  also  pay 
it  as  a  consumer." 

The  Montreal  TT'!7«e.ss  and  Canadian  Homestead  declares  that 
there  are  ob^^ous  difficulties  about  enforcing  a  sales  tax,  such  as 
the  immense    cost    of    supervising  the    books  of   people    doing 


THE    ROCKY    ROAD    IN    ANY    COUNTRY. 
JoHX  BvLL — "I  don't  know  where  I'm  going,  but  I'm  on  my  waj'." 

— Reynolds's  Xewspaper  (London). 

small  business  who  in  general  are  far  from  being  expert  accoun- 
tants. This  cost  would  make  "an  immense  hole"  in  the  revenue 
the  tax  would  yield,  and  the  business  of  preparing  the  necessarj- 
statement  would,  "in  many  cases,  be  a  greater  burden  than 
the  payment."  ^Moreover,  this  weekh'  holds  that  the  tax  is 
"unfair  in  this,  that  it  falls  unduly  on  the  poor,"  because  "the 
smaller  the  piu'chases  the  more  numerous  the  turn-over  profits 
the.  consumer  has  to  paj\" 

Another  agricultural  organ,  the  Calgary  Farm  and  Ranch 
Review,  gives  us  a  general  analysis  of  the  situation  as  it  seems 
to  agricultural  interests  in  these  words: 

"Canada  at  present  imposes  a  sales  tax  of  from  1  to  2  per 
cent,  on  certain  classes  of  production  and  commerce.  This  tax 
yielded  somewhat  less  than  .?100,000,000  last  fiscal  year,  which 
is  approximately  eleven  dollars  per  head  of  population.  This 
tax  has  proven  -^-ery  satisfactory  and  has  met  with  little  oppo- 
sition either  from  producer  or  consumer.  This,  however,  partly 
owing  to  its  comparatively  limited  application.  It  undoubtedly 
enjoys  the  outstanding  merit  of  economy  and  certainty'  in 
collection. 

"Based  on  this  experience,  our  Federal  Govermnent  is  now 
apparently  considering  the  imposition  of  a  general  'turn-over 
tax'  of  1  per  cent.  This,  according  to  the  best  authorities, 
will  probably  result  in  an  average  increase  in  commodity  prices 
of  approximately  3  per  cent,  and  is  estimated  to  yield  an  annual 
revenue  exceeding  thirty  dollars  per  head  of  population. 

"To  offset  the  new  tax,  it  is,  however,  proposed  to  repeal 
present  direct  taxation  measures  on  business  and  industiial 
earnings.  It  is  estimated  by  competent .  authority  that  these 
taxes  are  now  responsible  for  average  increased  ultimate  com- 
modity prices  of  at  least  5  per  cent.,  through  the  transfer  of 
taxes  to  overhead  costs  and  the  process  of  pyramiding.  With- 
out such  compensating  reUef  the  business  interests  would 
strongly  oppose  the  new  tax. 

"While  fully  recognizing  the  deplorable  psychological  effect 
upon  industrial  production  and  management  caused  by  the 
imposition  of  a  drastic  measiu'e  of  direct  taxation  on  such  earn- 
ings— which  must  be  painfully  apparent  to  everj'  close  observer 
— and  while  not  disposed  to  discount  the  estimates  quoted  above 
to  any  serious  extent,  we  can  not  escape  the  dismal  conclusion 
that  the  new  proposals,  if  forth^^-ith  translated  into  legislation, 
would  split  on  the  rock  of  practical  politics,  inasmuch  as  they 
will  certainly  fail  to  appeal  to  a  majority  of  the  voters  in  Canada 
at  the  forthcoming  general  elections." 


Turning  to  the  believers  in  the  sales  tax,  the  Vancouver  Daily 
Sun  describes  it  as  "a  great  and  consistent  revenue  producer 
in  respect  of  the  volume  of  trade  to  which  it  has  been  made 
applicable,"  and  therefore — 

"A  general  percentage  tax  for  war-debt  retirement  applying 
to  all  Canadian  commerce,  including  manufactures,  imports, 
and  productions — collectable  at  point  of  origin  would  have  no 
irritating  incidence,  would  not  introduce  the  element  of  multi- 
plication as  against  the  ultimate  purchaser,  and  would  put  war- 
debt  repayment  on  a  sound  business  basis.  Not  the  least  of 
the  real  benefits  to  be  gained  by  the  adoption  of  this  poUcy, 
definitely  and  permanently,  would  be  remo\ang  from  the  busi- 
ness mind  of  the  shadow  of  apprehended  fm'ther  experiments  in 
special  and  class  taxation." 

Approbation  of  a  sales  tax  is  generally  forthcoming  because 
it  is  held  to  be  equitable,  according  to  the  Montreal  Gazette, 
which  points  out  that  the  chief  difference  of  opinion  turns  on 
the  source  at  which  the  tax  should  be  applied,  and  it  proceeds:" 

"The  present  sales  tax  is  apparent Ij*  fruitful  of  much  revenue, 
inland  revenue  receipts  apart  from  excise  duties  ha^-ing  pro- 
duced §76,500,000  last  fiscal  year  without  imposing  any  consid- 
erable cost  of  collection.  A  sales  or  turn-over  tax  on  ordinary- 
retail  business  appears  objectionable  on  the  double  ground  of 
great  expense  of  collection  and  easy  facility  for  evasion.  The 
more  contracted  the  source  of  taxation  the  cheaper  becomes 
the  Cost  of  collection  and  less  the  danger  of  delinquency-." 

The  abolition  of  almost  all  the  luxiuy  taxes  last  December 
because  of  the  adverse  effect  on  business,  remarks  the  Toronto 
Globe,  wiU  materially  lessen  inland  revenue  during  the  present 
year  unless  there  is  an  increase  in  the  sales  taxes,  which  "appear 
to  be  less  objectionable  to  the  taxpaj'er  than  either  the  luxurj' 
taxes  or  the  business-profits  le\->'."  This  Toronto  dailj'  says  that 
the  present  tax  falls  upon  the  retailer,  and  through  him  on  the 
consumer,  to  the  amount  of  not  less  than  2  per  cent.,  and  adds: 

"It  may  be,  and  in  many  cases  undoubtedly  is,  3  or  4  per 
cent.     In  the  case  of  shoes,  for  example,  the  manufacturer  pays 


TAXING    THE    BIG    FELLOW. 
"I  'aven't  got  any  money!" — The  World  (London). 

1  per  cent,  to  the  Government  on  the  leather  bought  from 
the  tanner.  The  jobber,  who  usually  handles  the  products  of 
a  number  of  factories,  pays  1  per  cent,  to  the  manufacturer. 
The  wholesaler  pays  to  the  jobber  and  the  retailer  to  the  whole- 
saler.    Even  if  the  jobber  were  cut  out,  the  sales  tax  upon  shoes 
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would  !)(>  2  per  cent,  on  the  finislicd  i)rocluct.  jihis   1   ]ivr  ccnl. 
«>n  llio  \aluc  tif  thi>  hsitlu-r  coiitaiiUHl  in  it." 

Tlic  (ilohc  vontiircs  to  predict  that  tiu'  Canadian  MinistiT  of 
Financi'  will  add  at  least  1  per  cetit.  to  the  presei\t  tax.  which 
will  brinjr  it  up  to  o  per  cent.,  and  perliajis  4  and  a  p(>r  cent. 
iu  cases  where  goods  pass  throujjh  tlie  hands  of  .several  middle- 
men on  their  way  from  th(>  factory  to  the  consumer.  We  read 
then: 

"There  is  marked  dilT(M-ence  of  opinion  between  manufac- 
turers and  wholesalers  on  tlu>  one  sld."  and  n^tailers  on  the  otlier 
as  to  how-  the  sales  taxes  shall  be 
collected  hereafter.  Tlie  expe- 
rience of  retailers  with  the  luxury 
taxes,  wliich  were  added  to  th<> 
price  of  iroods  when  sold  to  tlH> 
ultimate  consumer,  and  coUect(>d 
directly  from  liim,  has  con- 
vinced ev(Ty  one  engaged  in  the 
retail  trade  that  the  sales  taxes 
should  be  collect(»d  in  future,  as 
they  are  at  ju'esent,  bj'  the  manu- 
facturers, w'.iolesalers,  and  joit- 
bers,  and  handed  over  l)y  them 
to  the  Go\"ernment,  heaving  the 
retaik'r  to  recover  the  2,  ',\,  or  4 
per  cent,  so  leWed  from  the  con- 
Bumtr  as  i)art  of  the  price  of 
the  {.oods." 

The  Toronto  Mail  and  Empire 
considers  the  sales  tax  "a  pain- 
less way  of  getting  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  revenue  that 
must  now  be  raised,"  and  claims 
that  the  sales  tax  would  add 
no  more  than  from  2  per  cent, 
to  3J<^  per  cent,  on  the  con- 
sumers' price,  as  compared  with 
an  increase  of  as  much  as  from 
20  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent. 
under  the  business-profits  tax. 
The  sales  or  turn-over  tax,  it 
maintains,  is  "simple,  practi- 
cal)le.  and  not  incidentally  or 
consequentially  vexing,"  and  it 
would  tend  to  "eliminate  un- 
necessary middlemen,"  for  to  di- 
minish the  total  taxation  the  "es- 
sential dealers  would  endeavor 
to  keep  in  as  close  communica- 
tion as  possible,  and  thus  dis- 
coiu'age  speculative  interlopers." 

While  the  opinion  is  ^vide-spread  that  the  best  means  of  raising 
revenue  needed  by  Canada  is  through  an  adjustment  of  thj 
sales  tax,  saj^s  the  Quebec  Telegraph,  the  exact  form  in  which 
the  tax  should  be  levied  and  the  manner  of  its  collection  require 
serious  consideration.  If  some  such  tax  should  be  decided  upon 
by  the  Government,  this  English-language  Quebec  daily  suggests 
that  a  method  should  be  devised  to  levy  "on  imported  goods  a 
rate  of  sales  tax  equivalent  to  the  accumulated  tax  on  raw  ma- 
terials and  semimanufactured  goods  produced  in  Canada,"  for — 

"It  would  be  grossly  unfair  to  allow  manufactured  goods  to 
be  imported  into  the  Dominion  subject  to  a  sales  tax  of  only 
1  per  cent.,  in  competition  with  Canadian-made  goods,  the  cost 
of  producing  which  may  include  a  pyramiding  of  sales  taxes 
equivalent  to  perhaps  3  or  4  per  cent,  of  the  selling-price  of  th(! 
article  in  question.  The  present  sales  tax  in  Canada  in  some; 
cases  has  given  an  advantage  to  manufacturers  abroad  by 
reducing  slightly  the  net  protection  to  the  Canadian  pro- 
ducer; an  extension  of  the  sales  tax  as  proposed  would  be 
liable  to  intensify  the  injustice  unless  some  special  provision 
be  made  to  correct  it." 


KIFTS    IN    "RED"    RUSSIA 

SUMiV  KNCOUNTKliS  between  l.enints  Trotzky,  Zino- 
\  ieiT,  D/.erskinskv,  and  other  Bolshevik  leaders  took  place 
when  Trotzky  tried  to  tak(^  Warsaw  in  1920,  and  the 
majority  of  the  convmittee  antagoniz(^d  his  policy,  wo  learn  from 
a  letter  written  by  a  Bolshevik  adherent  in  Russia,  who  is 
"presumably  high  up  in  the  Soviet  hierarchy  and  a  partisan  of 
Trotzk.w"  The  London  Daily  Telegraph  publishes  the  letter, 
in  which  it  is  noted  that  the  anti-Bolshevik  press  <mtside  Russia 
has  rarely  been  able  to  numtion  dilTerenci^s  of  opinion  between 

the  Bolshevik  leaders,  and  so  tlie 
effect  of  "a  marvelously  united 
front  "  has  had  due  weight  with 
tiu'  world.  But  now  the 
"silence  is  broken,"  according 
to  this  informant,  who  tells  us 
th(-  "Red"  leaders  are  "all  at 
cross-purposes."  The  breaks 
began  when  first  of  all  Zinovieff 
pul)lished  his  speech,  which  ex- 
ample Lenine  followed,  and  im- 
proved, by  printing  his  own 
speech  withou  I  the  knowledge  of 
his  colleagues,  and  we  read: 

"The  trouble  started  with  the 
(juestion  of  the  trade-unions. 
According  to  the  pure  Com- 
munist theory  the  latter  had  to 
disappear.  The  question  may 
appear  insignificant  to  you,  but 
it  really  stirred  up  the  whole 
ant-heap.  Poor  Trotzky  was  pos- 
itively crusht  in  the  verbal  fight 
which  took  place  in  the  Kremlin. 
Wrangel  having  been  conquered, 
Trotzky  seemed  too  powerful 
to  his  colleagues.  So  they  re- 
duced him  to  silence  and  then 
nuide  him  resign  from  the  com- 
mittee. Disgusted,  he  quitted 
the  whole  game  and  left  for 
Siberia.  Suddenly  the  crisis 
happened— I  should  say  a  whole 
series  of  crises. 

"While  we  all  were  busy  with 
the  trade-unions,  the  existence 
of  the  Soviet  state  was  found  to 
be  menaced.  We  were  without 
fuel.  Food  became  horribly 
scarce.  The  stocks  and  reserves 
accumulated  in  the  preceding 
years  gave  out.  After  having 
destroyed  for  such  a  long 
period,  our  Government  was  brutally  confronted  with  the  neces- 
sity to  build,  and  build  quickly.  The  civil  war  was  over  and 
could  not  be  used  any  longer  to  explain  bankruptcy.  The 
works  had  to  close  and  workmen  became  unemployed.  Bucha- 
rin  had  the  courage,  iu  the  middle  of  February,  to  sound  the 
alarm:  'It  is  necessary  to  speak  loudly,  to  shout  about  the  col- 
lapse of  our  whole  regime;  we  have  no  coal,  no  wood,  no  oil. 
It  is  useless  to  gag  free  speech.  The  truth  will  out.'  What 
Bucharin  said  about  Lenine  and  Zinovieff  you  know.  It  was 
not  complimentary.  The  kindest  thing  was  that  they  are  live 
men  with  their  eyes  turned  to  the  clouds  and  counting  rooks 
in  the  sky." 

Th(;  leaders  of  less  importance,  we  are  told,  went  for  each 
other  "gaily,"  and  Lenine's  wife,  Krupskaya,  and  Schmidt,  the 
two  prominent  figures  in  the  Commissariat  of  Education,  had 
"a  disgraceful  tussle  which  they  made  public  altho  Lenine  dis- 
approved." Thus  disappeared  the  remarkable  unity  of  purpose 
which  has  made  the  success  of  the  party  possible,  and  the  writer 
continues: 

"Tho  risings  in  the  north  brought  back  sanity  for  a  time. 


"HAVE  YOU  ENROLLED  AS  A  VOLUNTEER?" 

Official  Recrxiiting  Poster  of  Russia's  "Red"  Army. 

— Soviet  Russia  (New  York). 


09. 
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Trotzkj'  was  I'ecalled.  But  how  unwillingly !  The  same  Krups- 
kaya  wrote:  'Trotzky  is  a  disgusting  indi\-idual,  but  a  fighter. 
Perhaps  with  his  help  it  will  be  possible  to  reconstitute  a  solid 
front.'  You  understand  that  in  this  manner  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  achieve  an  entente,  cordiale.  Do  3'ou  remember  Ander- 
sen's fairy  tale  about  the  king  who  was  naked?  He  had  no 
clothes  all  the  time,  but  nobody  knew  it  until  a  child  suddenly 
exclaimed:  'He  is  naked!'  Now  our  leaders  have  themselves 
told  the  world  that  they  are  naked 

"There  is  no  bread,  no  sleepers,  no  roads,  no  locomotives. 
Our  stocks  of  food  are  so  small  that  there  is  even  nothing  to 
steal.  I  am  consoled  by  the  thought  that,  whatever  the  issue 
\vill  be  here  in  Russia,  the  work  of  the  Third  Internationale  will 
continue.     There  are  men  and  funds  sufficient  for  that. 

"Thank  you  for  congratulating  me  on  the  fall  of  Tiflis.  But 
a  victory  in  Georgia  is  not  compensation  sufficient  for  the 
calamitous  situation  within  the  party." 


in  view  of  the  present  changes  in  social  ideas.  We  have  for 
some  time  been  urging  the  necessity  of  disarmament.  Naval 
disarmament  is,  of  course,  desirable,  but  it  is  even  more  urgently 
necessary  to  reduce  the  military  armaments.  We  have  held 
that  before  a  military  reduction  is  possible,  the  system  should 
be  reformed  so  that  the  Army  can  be  made  one  at  once  for  the 
Emperor  and  for  the  people,  that  the  people  may  love,  instead 
of  hate,  the  Army.  In  urging  this  reform,  it  has  been  oiu-  prin- 
cipal aim  to  revise  the  system  of  the  General  Staff  Office." 


HOW  JAPAN   IS  "A  SECOND   GERMANY" 

THOSE  WHO  DESCRIBE  JAPAN  as  a  second  Gcnnany 
have  proof  of  their  contention  in  the  continued  existence 
of  the  General  Staff,  declares  the  Tokyo  Yomiuri, 
because  the  General  Staff'  was  "copied  from  Germany."  Ger- 
many and  Austria  having  lost  their  "peculiar  institutions" 
through  the  war,  the  only  existent  German-style  General  Staff 
now  to  be  found  is  in  Japan.  These  remarks  appear  in  a 
]>lea  of  the  Tokyo  daily  that  the  Diet  and  the  people  of  Japan 
l)estir  themselves  to  recognize  the  urgency  of  amending  the 
regulations  governing  the  functions  of  this  office,  whose  scope  is 
"confined  principally  to  affairs  concerning  military  orders,  but 
often  interferes  with  executive  military  affairs,, with  the  result 
that  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  and  the  War  Minister  seem 
to  be  rival  heads  of  one  and  the  same  department  of  public 
service."  Not  infrequently  friction  has  arisen  between  the  two 
officials,  especially  with  I'cgard  to  the  dispatch  of  troops  to 
Siberia  and  with  regard  to  their  withdrawal,  but,  the  Yomiuri 
avers: 

"The  evils  of  military  diplomacy  arise  chiefly  from  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  General  Staff,  and  the 
General  Staff  is  also  principally  responsible  for  the  charges  of 
militarism.  In  these  circumstances,  it  may  be  said  that  there 
are  three  heads  coexistent,  with  the  Foreign  Office  added  to  the 
War  Department  and  the  General  Staff.  It  is  true  that  even  the 
War  Minister  sometimes  tries  to  free  himself  from  the  restraint 
of  the  Cabinet  and  from  the  condemnation  of  the  Diet  by 
sheltering  himself  behind  the  Tin-one  or  by  taking  refuge  in  the 
General  Staff  Office,  but  in  a  more  serious  degree  the  Chief  of 
Staff  is  in  no  way  responsible  either  to  the  Diet  or  to  the  Cabinet. 
Indeed,  there  is  absolutely  no  means  of  holding  it  responsible. 
This  is,  of  course,  contrarj^  to  the  great  principle  of  non-dis- 
crimination between  ci\'il  and  military  affairs  enunciated  in  the 
Five  Oaths  of  the  Meiji  Tenno.  In  the  existing  state  of  affairs, 
the  system  of  constitutional  government  in  this  country'  is  cut 
asimder,  and  a  double  government  is  in  existence.  Such  a 
posture  of  things  can  not  promote  the  development  not  only  of 
parliamentary  government  but  of  the  sj^stem  of  a  responsible 
Cabinet." 

In  order  to  produce  unity  between  domestic  government, 
diplomacy,  and  military  affairs  and  to  refute  the  charges  of 
military  diplomacy  and  militarism,  this  newspaper  says  it  is 
first  of  all  necessary  that  the  system  of  the  General  Staff  be 
refoimed  so  it  can  be  withdrawn  within  the  scope  of  responsi- 
ble government.  There  is  no  other  means  "to  destroy  the 
militarj'^  clique"  and  to  attain  the  spirit  of  non-discrimination 
between  civil  and  military  affairs,  we  are  told,  while — 

"If  the  existing  state  of  affairs  is  allowed  to  continue,  the 
people  who  carry  the  obligation  of  military  service  and  bear 
the  heavy  burden  of  military'  expenditure  wiU  have  no  means  of 
making  clear,  through  the  Diet,  the  responsibility  of  those  who 
offer  counsel  to  the  Emperor  regarding  military  affairs.  The 
loyalty  and  sinceritj^  of  the  people  being  shut  off  by  the  inter- 
vening military  authorities,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  spirit 
of  the  people  in  regard  to  their  patriotic  duty  may  be  affected, 


SPAIN  RETALIATING  ON  "DRY"  NORWAY 

WHATEVER  TROUBLES  AMERICA  may  have  in 
making  prohibition  effective,  she  at  least  is  free  from 
commercial  penahzation  by  other  countries,  say  some 
Norwegian  editors  who  bewail  Spanish  tariff  reprisals  for  Nor- 
way's exclusion  of  wine  imports.  It  may  even,  be  difficult  for 
American  readers  to  take  seriously  such  a  trade  spat,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  public  sentiment  in  Norway  is  all  agog  over 
Spain's  recent  addition  of  50  per  cent,  to  the  import  duty  on 
Norwegian  clipfish.  Defenders  of  Spain  say  that  Norway 
brought  this  burden  on  herself  when  she  forbade  the  importation 
of  beverages  containing  more  than  12  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  of 
which  commodities  the  NoiTv^egians  had  previously  taken  great 
quantities  from  Spain.  That  the  situation  gravely  concerns 
Norway's  fisheines  is  said  to  be  apparent  from  the  annual  exports 
of  clipfish  to  Spanish  markets,  which  have  been  reaching  an 
average  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  million  kilograms.  A  demand 
that  the  Norwegian  Government  and  the  Storthing  abolish  the 
prohibition  regulations  is  made  by  the  Christiania  Norwegian 
Mercantile  and  Shipping  Gazette,  which  says: 

"Now  the  Spanish  market  is  closed.  Whether  Portugal  and 
Italj'  follow  Spain's  example  or  not  is  of  no  particular  con- 
sequence, as  our  fish  will  crowd  these  markets  in  competition 
with  the  fish  of  our  rivals,  even  if  a  penalty  duty  is  not  imposed 
by  these  countries.  We  shall  have  so  much  fish  that  we  can  find 
no  market  for  it,  even  if  all  the  prohibition  societies  of  Norway 
introduce  clipfish  to  replace  muffins  and  cakes  at  their  coffee 
parties." 

The  Christiania  Aftenposten  echoes  this  opinion  and  expresses 
the  hope  that  the  various  political  parties  in  the  Storthing  will 
come  to  an  agreement  "in  conformity  with  our  economical 
interests,"  in  consideration  of  which  "even  the  prohibition 
party  should  be  prepared  to  sacrifice  some  of  its  hobbies."  This 
newspaper,  which  represents  the  views  of  the  Cabinet,  adds: 

"It  is  probable  that  the  Spanish  declaration  of  tariff  war  -n-ill 
be  followed  by  a  maximum  customs  duty  on  the  part  of  Norway 
on  articles  imported  from  Spain.  .  .  .  Reprisals  are  of  small  value 
in  circumstances  such  as  these;  and  at  an  earlier  day  we  have 
experienced  their  effect.  In  the  eighties  we  had  a  customs  war 
Avith  Spain  with  maximum  duties  on  both  sides.  The  war 
stopt  with  an  increase  of  the  Spanish  duty  on  fish  from  Norway." 

But  Norway's  prohibition  leaders,  it  seems,  argue  that  the 
national  Government  should  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  fisheries, 
and  grant  an  annual  expenditure  of  2,500,000  kroner  by  way  of 
compensation.  The  conservative  Christiania  Morgenbladet  re- 
jects such  a  proposal  as  a  frivolous  fantasy,  especially  because 
it  is  made  at  a  time  when  the  drain  on  the  national  treasury  is 
already  much  too  heavy  in  \'iew  of  the  economic  crisis  in  the 
world  at  large.  What  is  more,  this  important  daily  dismisses 
the  suggestion  of  increasing  customs  duties  on  Spanish  imports 
as  "an  unhappy  solution"  of  the  problem,  declaring  that  such 
action  would  make  it  almost  impossible  for  people  of  lesser  wages 
to  buy  such  necessaries  as  oranges,  grapes,  olive-oil,  and  similar 
southern  products.  Despite  opposition  lamentations,  the  Nor- 
wegian prohibition  organs  do  not  consider  the  situation  embar- 
rassing, because,  as  they  say,  there  is  ample  relief  in  the  project 
of  maximum  duties  on  Spanish  imports,  and  in  compensatory 
doles  to  the  fishermen,  fish  exporters,  and  other  losers  in  the 
industry. 
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"UNSETTLING"   UPPER   SILESIA 

GERMANY'S  (JAIX  in  th(>  roportoil  award  by  tho  Intor- 
Alli»>d  Plebiscite  Commission  of  the  Silesiau  iiidustrial 
district  not  only   "'settles  nothing,"   but  produces  an 
ominously  realistic  semblance  of  civil  Avar,  according  to  some 
prophets,  who  feel  that  it  has  bet>n  a  mistake  from  the  firpt  to 
tinker   with    the    Silesiau    problem,    which    "should   have   been 
left  in  the  care  of  the  League  of  Nations."     Oppeln  dispatches 
relate  that  as  soon  as  the  Poles  learned  of  the  rumor  that  all 
Poland  was  to  get  was  the  Pless  and   Rybnik  districts,   they 
decided  to  "chase  the  Germans  out   of  the  country."     Allied 
authorities  are  said  to  be  hoi)eful  of  reestablishing  order,  but  the 
fact  is  that  the  whole  country  is  "overrun  with  Polish  rioters," 
and  the  task  "will   be  very  difficult  if    not  impossible,  as  the 
ix>asants  in  the  newly  occupied 
region    are    known    to    sympa- 
thize   with    the    Poles   and   ai"e 
much  better  organized  than  the 
German  residents  in  the  towns." 
A   member  of   the   Inter-Allied 
Commission  estimates  the  num- 
ber  of  invaders  at  20,000.      It 
seems    that    the    Italian    mem- 
bers of  the   Inter-Allied   Plebi- 
scite Commission  wished  to  give 
Germany  the  industrial  district 
in   its  entirety,    the   P"'reneh   to 
give    most    of    the    district    to 
Poland,  while  the  English  com- 
promised   on    a    di\is"on    with 
the  demarcation  line  east  of  the 
town  of  KattoA\'itz.     Final  de- 
cision,  it  is  stated,  rests  with 
the   Supreme    Council,    but,    as 
one     Berlin     press     correspon- 
dent notes,   the  miners  believe 
the  report   of   the   Commission 
is  likely  to  be  adopted,  and  they 
resent  the  award  of  only  the  re- 
gions of  Pless  and  Rybnik  to  Po- 
land, where  the  Polish  majority 
in    the    plebiscite    was  marked, 
and    no    portion    of  the  doubt- 
ful area  where  the  vote  of  Poles  and  Germans  was  about  equal. 
Warsaw  dispatches  inform  us  that  appeals  to  the  Poles  to 
fight  for  a  PoUsh  Upper  Silesia  were  posted  on  the  streets  of  that 
city,   calling  for  action  to  prevent  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Polish  workers  from  passing  into  permanent  "German  slavery," 
in  an  industrial  district  "unquestionably  Polish."     On  the  other 
hand,  the  German  Trade-Union  Federation,  say  press  dispatches, 
protests  to  the  International  Federation  of  Trade-Unions  against 
the  action  of  the  Poles  in  "compelling  w^orkmen  in  the  mines 
to  strike  against  their  will"  and  charges  that  the  Poles  are  de- 
termined to  seize  Upper  Silesia  forcibly  unless  the  whole  region 
is  given  to  Poland.     The  Poles  are  said  to  have  concentrated  a 
large  army  on  the  Silesian  border  in  preparation  for  an  attack, 
and  a  Berlin  cablegram  cites  a  declaration  by  German  press 
officials  that  "unless  the  Allies  call  a  halt  on  Poland,  Germany 
will  not  consider  herself  bound  by  any  decision  concerning  the 
region."     Among  the  German  press  the  Berlin  Freiheit  has  the 
distinction  of   isolation  in  urging  that  those  regions  of  Upper 
Silesia  which  gave  a  majority  vote  to  Poland  "should  be  awarded 
to  Poland  by  virtue  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  tho  in  any  case  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  will  remain  German."     By  way  of 
contrast,  there  is  a  chorus  of  declaration  that  the  indivisibility 
of  Upper  Silesia,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Berlin   Tagliche  Rund- 
schau, is  "rooted  in  historic  grounds,  and  particularly  in  the 


economic,  technical,  and  social  relationships  which  make  it 
d(>pendent  on  Germany."  The  Berliner  Tageblatt  is  convinced 
that  oven  if  a  small  part  of  this  coal  territory  should  fall  into  tho 
"incapable  hands  of  the  Poles,"  the  entire  economic  mechanism 
would  be  paralyzed,  and  it  recalls  that  at  the  London  Conferonco 
Foreign  Minister  Simons  plainly  informed  the  Allied  representa- 
tives that  any  interference  with  the  economic  rights  and  liberties 
of  Germany  in  Upper  Silesia  would  stand  in  the  way  of  her  meet- 
ing indemnity  demands.  The  Berlin  Germania  says  "our  task 
now -is  to  show  the  world  that  Upper  Silesia  is  indivisible,  an 
economic  whole,"  and  the  Berlin  Vorivdris  infers  from  the  v()t(i 
that  any  sharing  of  Upper  Silesia  must  be  considered  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Peace  Treaty,  for  this  r(>gion  "forms  one  homogeneous 
economic  domain,  and  should  remain  such."  The  Beriin 
Vossische  Zeitnng  avers  that  "any  attempt  to  split  up  Upper 
,  Silesia  would  engender  injustice 

and  encounter  the  impossible," 
while  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Frankfurter  Zeitung  the  "fate  of 
Upper  Silesia  is  the  fate  of 
Europe,"  for  it  is  not  only  G(>r- 
many  but  all  Europe  that  has 
need  of  the  economic  pro- 
ductiveness and  efficiency  of 
the  disputed  region.  What  is 
more,  this  paper  holds  that 
Poland  has  no  actual  need  of 
Upper  SUesia,  while  it  is  a  neces- 
sity of  Germany's  industrial  life. 
In  France  the  Repuhiiqne 
Frangaise  wonders  anxiously 
whether  Poland,  lacking  Upper 
Silesia,  will  be  able  to  "pre- 
vent the  union  of  those  two 
elements  of  hate  and  vengeance 
— Germany  and  Soviet  Russia?" 
Similarly,  the  Paris  Rappel  re- 
marks that  without  Danzig, 
her  seaport,  and  without 
Oppeln,  her  economic  reservoir, 
Poland  is  made  up  of  "three 
fragments  that  have  no  moral 
cohesion,"  and  in  view  of  "her 
hatred  for  Russia  she  will  find 
it  difficult  to  escape  German  influence."     Says  the  Paris  Victoire: 


POLAND    AND    THE    BROTHERLY    GERMAN    GRIP. 

"  With  brothers  clasping  hand  in  hand, 
German  remains  the  German  land!" 

— Kladderadutsiii  (Berlin). 


"With  her  coal  pos.sessions  in  the  Ruhr  district,  and  her  coal, 
zinc,  and  industrial  plants  in  Upper  Silesia,  Germany  remains 
the  leading  industrial  nation  of  Continental  Europe  and  issues 
from  the  plebiscite  with  her  industrial  powers  intact  and  her 
colossal  capacity  of  before  the  war.  The  menace  that  threatened 
Germany  from  Upper  Silesia  has  been  averted  and  now  Germany 
is  in  a  much  better  position  to  pay." 

Turning  to  the  Italian  press  we  find  a  supporter  of  the  status- 
quo  argument  in  the  Milan  Corriere  delta  Sera,  who  maintains 
that  the  question  of  Upper  Silesia  will  be  a  puzzle  as  long  as  a 
solution  is  sought  on  the  absolute  grounds  of  language,  race,  or 
juridicial  or  historical  considerations,  for  in  this  question  right  and 
wTong  are  "as  inextricably  twined  as  the  serpent  and  the  damned 
.soul  in  Dante's  Inferno."  The  right  way  is  to  ask  whether 
Europe — not  Germany,  not  Poland — can  in  its  present  impov- 
erishment afford  to  disintegrate  Silesia,  and  we  read: 

"The  real  point  at  issue  is  not  whether  part  or  all  of  Upper 
Silesia  can  get  along  with  Poland,  even  tho  it  would  be  better 
off  with  Germany;  but  that  in  either  case  there  would  have  to  be 
an  adjustment.  And  this  adjustment,  taking  place  under  pres- 
ent upset  economic  conditions,  would  be  long  and  arduous. 
Meanwhile,  tapper  Silesia  as  a  factor  of  the  highest  importance 
in  the  economy  of  Europe  would  cease  to  exist." 


REARING   HUMAN  THOROUGHBREDS 


THE  NOBLEST  and  most  difficult  of  all  arts  is  the 
rearing  of  human  thoroughbreds,  said  Dr.  Edward  J. 
Kempf,  in  an  addres^:  before  the  International  Con- 
ference of  Woman  Physicians,  cited  in  an  article,  entitled 
"Population  an  Economic  Index,"  in  Modern  Medicine  (Cliicago, 
April).  In  addition  to  Dr. 
Kempf's  words,  several  other 
recent  publications  bearing  on 
the  subject  are  re\'iewed,  in- 
cluding the  report  of  a  recent 
government  commission  on  the 
faU  of  the  birth-i-ate  in  the 
British  Isles,  a  discussion  of  the 
theories  of  Alalthus  as  affect- 
ing the  Poor  Law,  and  a  paper 
by  Sir  Arthur  Xewsholme  on 
the  birth-rate  and  infant  mor- 
tality. Dr.  Kempf  is  of  the 
opinion,  we  are  told,  that  the 
crux  of  the  whole  matter  is 
contained  in  the  inheritance, 
vigor,  and  niirture  that  we  give 
our  children.    He  goes  on: 


"Whatever  the  immediate 
motive  of  commiseration,  con- 
servation, or  uplift  that  urges 
welfare  work  and  promotes 
agencies  for  the  more  or  less 
scientific  super\'ision  of  moth- 
ers and  their  young  children, 
the  oi"ganized  effort  to  protect 
the  infant  and  to  insure  the 
welfare  of  the  mother  is  an 
admission  that  the  natural 
growth  of  population  has  not 
])een  maintained.  The  low- 
ered birth-rate  which  has  un- 
doubtedly been  one  of  the 
factors  leading  to  recent  activ- 
ities to  secure  the  presenation 
has  not  been  confined  to  one 
people,  but  has  occurred  in 
most  ci^"iUzed  countries.  Re- 
cent analysis  has  been  made 
by  Ballautyne  of  a  study  made 

in  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  concerning  itself 
with  the  extreme  and  persistent  fall  of  the  legitimate  birth-rate 
in  the  L'nited  Kingdom;  the  recommendations  include  a  census 
to  be  taken  immediately  after  the  war,  together  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  anthropometric  department  in  the 
^Ministiy  of  Health. 

"Voluntary  restriction  of  the  birth-rate  is  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  important  causes  of  the  lowered  birth-rate.  This 
phase  of  the  subject  is  diseust  pro  and  con  from  ethical,  medical. 
and  economic  -sdew-points.with  the  general  conclusion  that  it  is  the 
plain  duty  of  society  to  remove  the  disabiUties  which,  without 
any  fault  of  the  indi^nduals  concerned,  may  be  iniix)sed  iipon 
worthy  parenthood.  State  aid  of  some  kind  is  argued  for  the 
endowment  of  motherhood  or  of  parenthood.  The  influence  of 
syphilis  and  alcohol  as  'racial  poisons'  is  not  forgotten." 


tO|>yri^-liti  il  l.v  Kadcl  &  Kfrlx'it 

•HELLO,    PEOPLE,    IM    HERE! 

Now  the  problem  is  to  keep  him  liere  and  keep  liim  fit  and  stm-d\ 
That's  -what  the  diet  kitchen  is  trying  to  do. 


Another  angle  of  this  important  subject  is  given  by  Glaister 
in  discussing  ZNIalthus  and  the  Poor  Law.  JNIalthus  laid  down 
the.  following  principles  regarding  the  growth  of  population: 

"(1)  Population  has  a  constant  tendency  to  increase  beyond 
the  means  of  subsistence;  (2)  population,  when  unchecked,  has 
the  power  to  double  itself  every  twenty-five  years  under  the 


most  favorable  circumstances;  and  (3)  that  means  of  subsis- 
tence increased  bj-  arithmetical  ratio,  while  the  population  in- 
crea.sed  by  geometrical  ratio.  His  object  was  to  show  that: 
(a)  population  is  necessarily  limited  by  the  means  of  subsis- 
tence: (b)  that  population  increases  where  these  means  of  sub- 
sistence   increase,    unless   prevented    by    powerful     and    obxil- 

ous  checks;   and  (c)  that  these 

checks  and  those  which  im- 
press the  superior  power  of 
population  were  resolvable 
into:  (1)  \'ice,  (2)  misery,  and 
(3)  moral  restraint ;  further  (4) 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
statesman  to  discourage  and 
diminish  the  former  and  to 
encourage  the  latter. 

'On  its  economic  bearings, 
^lalthus  said:  ' Hard  as  it  may 
appear  in  individual  instances, 
dependent  poverty  ought  to  be 
held  disgraceful,'  and  he  held 
that  society  and  the  govern- 
ment which  presides  over  it  are 
without  anj'  direct  power  to 
remedy  it.  As  to  disease,  he 
said :  '  Diseases  have  been  gen- 
erally considered  as  th0  in- 
e\'itable  inflictions  of  ProW- 
dence;  but  perhaps  a  great 
part  of  them  may  more  justly 
be  considered  as  indications 
that  we  have  offended  against 
some  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
.  .  .  The  human  constitution 
••an  not  support  such  a  state  of 
filth  and  torpor;  and  as  dirt, 
<qualid  poverty,  and  indolence 
are  in  the  highest  degree  un- 
favorable to  happiness  and 
\irtue,  it  seems  a  benevolent 
dispensation  that  such  a  state 
should,  by  the  laws  of  nature, 
produce  disease  and  death  as  a 
beacon  to  others  to  aAoid  spUt- 
ting  on  the  same  rock.  In  the 
history  of  ever\-  epidemic  it 
has  almost  invariably  been  ob- 
served that  the  lower  classes  of 
]>eople.  whose  food  was  poor 
and  insufficient,  and  who  lived 
crowded  together  in  small  and 
dirty  houses,  were  the  principal  \ictims.' 

"Wholly  illuminative  on  the  side  of  remedial  measures  and 
constructi^-e  in  its  tendency  is  the  discussion  of  Sir  Arthur 
Newsholme  before  the  Pediatric  Society  of  Philadelphia  in 
1920.  He  considers  the  birth-rate  in  its  relation  to  infant  mor- 
tality and  analyzes  infant  mortality  as  part  of  the  general  mor- 
tality of  all  ages.  The  primary  objects  of  preventive  medicine, 
he  says,  are  to  transfer  as  many  deaths  as  possible  from  the 
earlier  to  the  later  period  of  life.  1o  prevent  the  larger  mass  of 
non-fatal  illness  which,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  community, 
is  even  more  serious  than  early  deaths,  and  to  raise  the  general 
standard  of  health  of  the  population. 

"At  least  one-tenth  of  the  total  deaths  at  aU  ages  occur  in 
infancy.  The  most  fertile  field  for  preventive  work  is  in  the 
neonatal  period.  The  discussion  outlines  what  is  being  done 
by  health  authorities  and  what  it  is  desirable  to  do  generally 
in  order  to  enable  even.-  mother  to  have  the  best  care  which 
modern  medicine  renders  available.  The  care  of  the  mother 
and  the  new-born  infant  should  not  be  separated  from  general 
medical  care,  on  the  one  hand,  or  from  general  public  health 
administration  on  the  other.  Prenatal  chnics  should  connect 
with  ])o>tnatal  clinics,  ])rovision  of  maternity  homes  and  hos- 
pitals, and  periodical  supervision  of  mother  and  children." 
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BOYS   TO   REFOREST   LOUISIANA 

THE  FORESTS  of  Louisiana  will  ho  restored  by  recruit- 
ing: for  the  purpose  the  boys  of  the  State,  2r),000  of  whom 
■will  have  been  enrolled  for  the  work  bj'  the  end  of  the 
first  year.  It  is  estimated,  we  are  told  by  Harry  H.  Dunn  in 
Popular  Mechanics  (Chicago^ 
that  a  schoolboy  can  plant  and 
care  for  five  acres  of  forest  with- 
out int-erfering  with  his  studies 
or  his  farm  work.  Twelve  mil- 
lion acres  of  the  State  have  been 
denuded,  and  of  these  four  mil- 
lion are  to  be  replanted  by  the 
forestry  autliorities,  using  the 
boys  as  intermediaries.  A  judi- 
cious syst*>m  of  prizes  will  stimu- 
late competition,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  reforestation  clubs 
furnislies  machinery  for  enlisting 
the  interest  of  the  boys  and  suj)- 
plies  the  necessarj'  organization. 
Writes  Mr.  Dunn: 

"The  State  of  Louisiana  has 
called  upon  its  boyhood  to  re- 
plant 4,000,000  of' the  12,000,- 
000  acres  which  have  been  de- 
nuded of  forests  and  to  endea\'()r 
to  counterbalance  the  annual 
cut  of  2,:i0,000  to  300.000  acres 
now  going  on.  At  the  end  of 
January,  tho  the  campaign  was 
started  only  in  December  last 
year,  approximatelj'  5,000  boys  had  answered  the  call  to  join  the 
reforestation  clubs  established  by  the  State  Department  of  Con- 
servation, and,  by  the  end  of  1921,  it  is  expected  that  the  25,000 
limit  set  for  the  first  year's  enrolment  will  have  been  reached. 

■"Prizes  totahng  S.500.  annually,  are  offered  by  a  large  lum- 


uncultivated  deforested  land  on  the  farm,  and  the  farm  boj^'s 
familiarity  with  it,  that  the  State  seeks  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  the  restoration  of  Louisiana's  forests;  first  the  fuel  supply 
for  (he  farm,  then  timber  for  th(>  f<'nces,  then  lumber  for  the 
l>arn  and  corn-crib  and  other  outbuildings,  and  finally  a  lasting 
interest  in  the  restoration  and  conservation  of  tho  forestry  re- 
sources of  the  State  on  the  part  of  the  coming  generations  of 


BOVS   STUDYING  AGE  AND  GROWTH   Ui'    \UL.\(,.    ri.M.-TKEES, 
With  an  eye  to  the  prizes  to  l)e  given  the  best  foresters. 


men.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  60,000  boys 
of  suitable  age  for  this  work  on  the  farms,  and  that  at  least 
half  of  these  farms  have  from  two  to  twenty  acres  of  wood- 
land, or  land  which  is  unused  and  suitable  for  the  production 
of  timber." 

Under  these  conditions,  Mr.  Dunn  says, 
the  work  has  been  classified  in  two  divisions: 
first,  the  planting  of  vacant  lands  and  the 
care  of  such  artificial  forests;  and,  secondly, 
the  thinning,  selection,  and  care  of  natural 
thickets  and  young  forests.  There  were  still 
standing  in  Lovasiana,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  approximately  4,500,000  acres  of  virgin 
timber.  Forestry  experts  believe  that  this 
can  be  increased  by  at  least  50,000  acres  in 
1921,  and  another  50,000  acres  in  1922,  and  so 
on  indefinitely.     He  continues: 


THESE  CIRCULARS  TELL  THE  BOYS  HOW  TO   DO   IT. 
Printed  le.ssons  in  forestry  are  being  distributed  to  all  the  schoolboys. 


bering  corporation  of  the  State,  to  be  aAvarded  through  the 
Department  of  Conservation,  which  has  complete  charge  of  the 
campaign.  So  far  as  can  be  learned,  this  is  the  first  State  to 
enli-st  its  boys  as  aids  in  the  restoration  of  its  forests. 

"It  is  through  the  'wood-lot,'  the  vacant  corner,  the  bit  of 


"The  State  has  placed  a  forester,  who  for- 
merly was  connected  with  the  public  schools, 
in  charge  of  this  reforestation  plan,  and  has 
issued  5,000  copies  of  a  bulletin  describing 
in  simple  language  the  trees  best  adapted  to 
the  lands  in  various  sections  of  the  State;  how 
to  lell  the  ages  of  standing  trees,  and  how 
to  plant,  care  for,  and  protect  natural  or 
artificial  forests,  as  well  as  how  to  dispose  of 
the  products  of  these  forests  ■with  the  best 
financial  result.  Experiments  made  by  the 
department  of  coHservalion  have  shown  that 
a  boy  can  plant  and  care  for  at  least  five 
acres  of  forest,  j^et  have  plentj^  of  time  to  at- 
tend to  his  school  and  other  duties.  If  the 
average  reaches  three  acres,  the  proponents  of 
the  plan  will  be  more  than  satisfied. 

"The  prize  awards  ■will  be  based  on  the  fol- 
lowing considerations:  proper  spacing  of 
treos;  general  thrift,  vigor  of  growth,  and  freedom  from  injury 
of  the  trees;  skill  shown  in  scientific  care,  the  only  assistance 
given  the  boys  being  advice  and  instructions  by  the  agents  of 
the  bureau  of  forestrj';  value  and  quality  of  material  produced; 
judgment  shown  in  marketing  this  material." 
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AN  UNVACCINATED   COUNTRY 

OWING  TO  THE  STRENGTH  of  the  opposition  to 
vaccination,  England  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  a 
well- vaccinated  countrj%  we  are  told  by  Stephen  Paget, 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Research  Defense  Society,  writing 
in  The  International  Journal  of  Public  Health  (Geneva,  Switzer- 
land). Mr.  Paget,  even  tho  he  looks  on  this  situation  as  perilous, 
treats  the  antivaccination  movement  in  Britain  with  calmness 
and  absence  of  ill-feeling.  It  is,  he  says,  far  too  strong  to  be 
affected  by  any  sort  of  off-hand  controversy.  It  is  a  national 
pipblem,  which  will  only  be  solved  by  national  experience. 
Nothing  but  a  great  epidemic  of  smallpox,  or  a  long  series  of 
continuous  outbreaks,  now  in  this  place,  now  in  that,  would 
suffice  to  bring  back  the  old  acceptance  of  general  vaccination 
as  a  national  safeguard.     He  goes  on: 

"There  are  so  many  ways  open  to  antivaccination:  ways  of 
political  influence  andof  incessant  appeal  to  individual  judgment; 
accumulated  evidences,  arguments,  assertions,  true  or  half 
true  or  false;  outpourings  of  abuse  against  the  doctors  and  of 
civilities  toward  ignorance  and  prejudice;  and  a  well-planned, 
well-supported,  and  wide-spread  propaganda  to  make  all  these 
forces  tell  on  all  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country. 

"Under  these  forces,  vaccination  has  gone  down:  not  out, 
but  down.  It  goes  up  again,  of  course,  when  and  where  small- 
pox shows  itself ;  but  only  then  and  there.  It  is  beginning  to  be 
regarded  as  we  regard  those  doors  in  theaters  which  are  marked 
Emergency  Exit.  The  majority  of  Englishmen  and  English- 
women are  inclined  to  keep  it  for  that  purpose  only  and  to  see 
what  will  happen.  Up  to  now,  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  century, 
nothing  much  has  happened,  except  in  Glasgow :  nothing  so 
bad,  or  nearly  so  bad,  as  the  outbreak  in  Gloucester  in  1895-96. 

"It  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  very  gravely  of  the  dark  and 
ugly  side  of  antivaccination,  as  if  it  had  no  other.  We  can 
afford  to  recognize  in  it  the  general  longing  for  improved  condi- 
tions of  housing  and  sanitation,  for  a  healthier  national  life,  for 
more  of  natural  immunity  against  infection  and  less  of  artificial 
immunity. 

"  The  great  majority  of  antivaccinationists  would  not  say 
that  vaccination  is  useless.  They  would  give  the  true  answer 
to  the  question,  '  If  you  could  take  a  school  of  200  children,  and 
vaccinate  100,  and  leave  100  unvaccinated,  and  then  intro- 
duce smallpox  into  the  school,  would  it  not  pick  out  the  unvacci- 
nated children? '  I  put  this  question,  some  time  ago,  to  a 
leading  antivaccinationist,  and  he  said  that  God  would  inter- 
fere to  protect  the  unvaccinated  children.  But  most  anti- 
vaccinationists would  give  the  true  answer. 

"It  may  be  that  antivaccination  would  not  have  grown  to 
its  present  strength  if  the  medical  profession  in  this  country, 
forty  years  ago,  had  been  more  closely  united  in  the  cause  of 
public  health.  Magnificent  work  was  done  by  the  pioneers  of 
sanitary  science,  under  heavy  difficulties;  but  the  rank  and  file 
of  men  in  practise  were  not  united  by  any  definite  feeling  that 
each  of  them  ought  to  be  educating  the  public.  Professional 
reticence,  distrust  of  politics,  fear  of  seeming  to  advertise  self 
or  to  cheapen  the  honor  of  medicine  and  surgery — these  hesi- 
tancies, and  the  conviction  that  the  public  did  not  want  to 
hear  about  pathology  and  would  not  understand  it,  held  them 
back. 

"Mrs.  Scharlieb,  in  an  essay  which  the  Research  Defense 
Society  has  just  published,  states  the  whole  case  wisely  and  well. 
She  lifts  it  high  above  the  level  of  a  m^e  quarrel  between  pro 
and  anti;  she  admits  all  that  can  be  admitted  against  vaccina- 
tion; she  is  content  to  put  facts  fairh'  and  squarely  before 
Englishmen  and  Englishwomen,  so  that  they  may  judge  for 
themselves;  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  their  children. 
That  smallpox,"  when  it  has  taken  hold  of  a  poor  and  crowded 
neighborhood,  does  indeed  pick  out  the  unvaccinated  children, 
is  certain:  there  is  no  getting  away  from  the  frontispiece  of 
her  essay,  the  photograph  of  a  portion  of  the  Gloucester  ceme- 
tery, 'where  279  poor  unvaccinated  children,  imder  ten  years  of 
age,  lie  buried,  who  fell  victims  to  the  epidemic  of  smallpox  in 
Gloucester  in  1895-96,  together  with  only  one  child  out  of  8,000 
who  were  vaccinated  before  or  during  the  epidemic' 

"Antivaccination  has  so  far  prevailed  that  England  has 
long  since  ceased  to  be  a  'well-vaccinated'  country.  If  anti- 
vaccination prevails  much  further,  we  shall  be  hardly  more 
immune  against  smallpox  than  against  measles  or  diphtheria. 
We  have  the  success  of  'the  Leicester  experiment' — abandon- 


ment of  general  vaccination,  but  thoroughly  good  sanitation, 
incessant  vigilance,  vaccination  of  contacts,  etc. — this  to 
encourage  us;  and  we  have  the  tragedies  of  Gloucester  and  of 
Dewsbury  to  warn  us.  There  the  matter  stands.  We  are 
taking  the  risk  of  disaster,  and  are  taking  it  with  our  eyes 
open:  we  know  that  smallpox  has  not  lost  its  virulence;  but  the 
great  majority  of  us  have  never  seen  a  case  of  smallpox,  and  the 
individual  risk  of  infection  seems  to  many  not  worth  considering. 
They  believe  that  '  sanitation '  will  always  be  able  to  control  the 
spread  of  the  disease;  and  they  do  not  realize  the  special  danger 
of  the  mild,  unrecognized  case,  modified  by  vaccination  done 
many  years  ago.  Mrs.  Scharlieb  says  of  London:  'Can  any 
one  wonder  at  the  constant  anxiety  felt  by  those  responsible  for 
the  health  of  this  great  city,  whose  population  exceeds  that  of 
Canada  and  equals  that  of  Sweden?  The  constantly  increasing 
percentage,  and  the  enormous  number  of  individuals  unprotected 
by  vaccination,  are  converting  big  towns  like  London,  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  Birmingham,  or  Glasgow  into  centers  like 
powder-magazines.  Any  day,  a  mild,  unrecognized  ease  of 
smallpox  may  act  as  a  match  and  cause  an  explosion  compared 
with  which  the  Gloucester  disaster  will  appear  trivial. 

"'In  the  case  of  London,  the  immediate  vaccination  and  re- 
vaccination  of  the  masses  would  not  be  practicable.  Adequate 
hospital  accommodation  could  not  be  secured.  The  number  of 
doctors  and  nurses  would  be  pitifully  small.  It  is  quite  true 
that  many  years  must  elapse  before  the  population  will  consist 
entirely,  or  even  to  an  overwhelming  degree,  of  unvaccinated 
and  unprotected  persons;  but  the  percentage  of  unvaccinated 
people  increases  steadily,  and  the  percentage  of  persons  who 
have  not  been  revaccinated  also  increases  year  by  year.  There- 
fore, the  numbers  of  those  who  are  liable  to  attacks  of  unmodified 
smallpox  are  increasing,  and  so  also  is  the  proportion  of  those 
who  are  liable  to  mild,  modified  attacks,  which  are  difficult  to 
recognize  and  are  only  too  likely  to  be  missed.' 

"If  or  when  this  happens  to  London,  we  shall  need  what  we 
needed  in  the  first  rush  of  the  war — a  special  corps  of  bacteriolo- 
gists, well-equipped,  alert,  whole-time  men  and  women,  for  the 
work  of  vaccination,  and  for  that  alone,  each  of  them  thoroughly 
trained  in  the  use  of  the  very  best  method,  and  keen  to  give 
instructions  to  everybody  coming  to  them. 

"The  very  best  method — that  is  to  say,  the  very  best  that  we 
at  present  have.  But  we  may  hope,  and  guess,  that  the  best 
method  of  all  will  some  day  be  discovered:  that  we  shall  get  rid 
of  the  calf  and  have  a  non-living  vaccine,  a  hypodermic  dose, 
exactly  tested  and  exactly  standardized.  It  would  dispel  some 
of  those  prejudices  against  vaccination  which  now  are  perplexing 
the  public  mind.  Meanwhile,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to 
await  events." 


NO    MORE   MOONLIGHT   SCHEDULES  — "Veil,  we  got  a 

moon  yet,  aind  it?"  was  the  philosophical  reply  made  by  a 
St.  Louis  mayor,  of  blessed  memory,  to  an  indignant  committee 
of  citizens  who  objected  to  the  extinguishment  of  the  street 
lamps.  In  former  years  the  schedules  on  which  bids  for  lighting, 
in  many  of  our  cities,  were  invited  provided  that  no  light  was 
to  be  furnished  on  moonlight  nights;  and  a  "moonlight  night" 
was  one  on  which  fair  Luna  was  supposed  to  shine,  altho  clouds 
and  fog  frequently  interfered.  These  "moonlight  schedules," 
we  rejoice  to  learn,  through  a  leading  editorial  in  The  Electrical 
World  (New  York),  are  relics  of  the  past.     Says  this  paper: 

"Poets  wax  eloquent  over  the  light  of  the  moon,  and  we  admit 
that  as  an  example  of  uniform  distribution  of  low  intensity  moon- 
light is  most  admirable.  Nevertheless,  the  moon's  constantly 
recurring  changes  and  phases  have  caused  it  to  be  taken  as  a 
common  type  of  changeableness  or  fickleness.  'Oh,  swear  not 
by  the  moon,  the  inconstant  moon!'  pleaded  Juliet,  and  we  are 
moved  to  paraphrase  her  plea  for  'those  who  still  adhere  to  the 
so-called  moonlight  schedule  and  exclaim,  'Oh,  light  not  by  the 
moon,  the  inconstant  moon  I'  In  this  day,  when  electric  light 
is  so  cheap  and  its  advantages  are  so  great,  it  seems  odd  that  any 
town  should  still  be  moonstruck.  Of  all  public  expenditures 
from  taxes  that  for  lighting  is  the  only  one  which  benefits  every 
citizen. 

"  For  that  reason  lighting  budgets  should  be  preferential 
and  constantly  increased  within  reasonable  limits.  The  slight 
saving  effected  by  moonlight  schedules  is  so  greatly  offset  by 
disadvantages  as  to  render  the  continuance  of  the  practise 
questionable.  Certainly  no  enterprising  town  wants  light  of 
that  kind,  and  to  be  as  dead  as  the  moon  hardly  lends  distinction." 
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TO   MAKE   "BAD   LANDS"    GOOD   LAND 

THAT  THE  WORTHLESS  gullied  lands  of  Tennessee 
and  Mississippi  can  be  nu-laimed  by  planting  them  with 
black  loenst-trees  has  been  demonstrated  by  experi- 
ments carried  on  during  the  past  few  years  by  the  former  State. 
These  lands  were  once  fertile  farms,  but  they  gully  so  rapidly 
that  ^ast  areas  are  now 
as  useless  as  the  ''bad 
lands"  of  Nebraska  and 
Dakota.  The  locust- 
trees  not  only  check  the 
erosion,  which  would 
othei-wise  spread  to 
lands  still  available  for 
cultivation,  but  they 
furnish  a  rapid-grow- 
ing, profitable  crop  in 
themselves,  beginning 
to  produce  revenue  in 
five  years  or  so  after 
planting.  The  wood  is 
just  the  thing  for  rail- 
way-ties andfence-posts, 
and  is  in  demand  for 
these  uses.  E.  E.  ISIiller,  who  gives  this  information  in  Afneri- 
can  Forestry  (Washington),  seems  to  think  that  the  value 
of  this  demonstration  has  not  j'et  been  fully  appreciated  by  the 
farmers;  but  when  it  does  penetrate,  we  shall  have  fewer  gullies 
in  this  region  and  more  locust  groves.     Writes  Mr.  Miller: 

"In  what  is  known  as  the  upland  districts  of  west  Tennessee 
and  northern  Mississippi,  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  that  has  once  been  in  cultivation  but  is  now  so 
gullied  that  it  is  thrown  out.  The  soil  of  this  upland  region 
is  supposedly  a  clay  soil,  but  it  contains  so  large 
an  admixture  of  sand  that  it  is  easily  carried 
away  by  the  heavy  rains  common  to  this  region. 
Gullies  will  start  on  even  a  slight  slope,  and  when 
they  start,  unless  something  is  done  to  check  them, 
they  soon  grow  to  an  enormous  size.  There  are 
thousands  of  them — great  red  gulches,  some  into 
which  big  buildings  could  be  dropt  out  of  sight. 
Of  course,  the  fields  that  are  cut  up  by  such  gullies 
can  be  tended,  if  at  all,  only  in  little  patches. 
Usually  they  are  given  up  to  be  destroyed  or  re- 
claimed by  the  agencies  of  nature,  and  oftenest 
the  agencies  of  destruction  prevail.  The  problem 
of  preventing  erosion  and  reclaiming  the  eroded 
lands  in  this  section  is  a  serious  one.  The  fate  of 
whole  farming  communities  is  involved  in  its 
solution.  Some  few  years  ago  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee began  experimenting  on  these  gullied  lands 
by  planting  black  locusts.  The  work  has  been 
carried  on  long  enough  to  make  certain  that  the 
planting  of  locusts  will  reclaim  even   the    worst 


PLOWING  IN  THE  LANDS  AND  SETTING  TREES,  IN  1917. 


wastt'd  areas  and  bring  theiu  in  a  f(>w  y(>ars  to  a. 
stage  of  profitable  pnxhiction. 

■  Tlie  State  has  been  fiiniishing  tlie  seedlings 
to  plant  demonstration  areas  in  black  locusts.  The 
State  forester  has  been  giving  the  work  of  planting 
and  the  later  ca.n<  of  the  jjlaiitcd  areas  his  pei- 
sonal  attention.  Several  dozen  such  demonstra- 
tion areas  are  now  scattered  over  west  Tennessee, 
and  the  demonsti'alion  has  been  so  con\  iiiciiig  that 
farmers  an>  begiiuiing  to  take  uj)  the  work  for 
themselves.  It  is  not  loo  inuch  to  say  that  the 
planting  of  locusts  oi't'ers  the  one  i)ra<'tical  possi- 
l)ilit\'  for  tli(>  iTclaniation  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
acres  now  \alueless. 

"The  growth  of  tlie  locusts  in  these  gullied  lauds 
is  reuuirUable.  1  iia\-e  seen  trees  that  would  nuike 
one  fence-post  in  their  fourth  summer  from 
planting.  Other  sprouts  I  have  seen  have  r<>ache(l 
a  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  the  first  y<>a.r.  Like 
everything  else,  however,  the  locust  requires  some 
attention  to  make  it  a  success.  Where  the  young 
trees  ha^e  been  set  out  without  any  preparation  or  without  the 
building  of  dams  to  hold  back  the  soil,  growth  has  been  slow.  In 
some  cases,  sprouts  two  or  three  j-ears  old,  plant(Ml  on  slopes  that 
still  continue  to  wash,  are  not  much  larger  then  when  set  out. 
This  work  of  reclamation  would  \w  well  worth  while  if  it  did 
nothing  but  stoj)  the  gullies  and  so  help  check  the  erosion  of 
lands  still  in  cultivation.  It  does  much  more  than  this.  It  puts 
on  these  waste-lands  a  crop  that  will  begin  within  five  or  six  years 

of  planting  to  return  a 

revenue  that  will,  if 
properly  handled,  keep 
on  indefinitelj'.  Tim- 
ber for  fence-posts  is 
scarce  in  this  region. 
The  railroads  ship  in 
cross-ties  by  the  thou- 
sands. On  many  farms 
the  supply  of  timber  to 
meet  the  constant  re- 
pairs any  farm  requires 
is  becoming  a  pi'oblem. 
Black  locust  groves  will, 
in  large  measure,  solve 
all  these  problems.  In 
five  or  six  years  from 
planting,  the  farmer  who 
has  one  of  th(*se  locust 
groves  can  begin  cutting 
fence-posts.  In  fifteen 
years  —  possibly  earlier 
in  some  cases — some  of  the  trees  will  be  large  enough  for  cross- 
ties.  With  proi)er  thinning,  the  growth  of  the  remaining 
trees  would  be  kept  up  to  a  high  point.  The  locust,  has  the 
ability  to  reproduce  itself  and  keep  a  constant  supply  of  young 
trees  on  the  land  if  only  a  little  attention  is  given  to  the 
cutting. 

"  From  being  worth  nothing  at  all,  these  lands  may  be  made 
to  be  worth  .'S200  or  |)300  an  acre  in  a  very  few  years.  It  is 
hard  to  find  a  more  dependable  and  a  more  rapid  method  of 
increasing  the  value  of  waste-lands." 
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MENACE  OF  GERMAN  FILMS 
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'*  ---^  U  BARRY"  AND  "ANNE  BOLEYN"  would  mean 
little  to  an  American  movie  fan;  but  "Passion," 
"Deception" — there  you  catch  them.  The  Amer- 
ican spectator.  Mr.  Griffith  is  reported  to  liave  said,  has  "the 
mind  of  a  child  nine  years  old."     But  do  children  speak  in 


A\.\K     liOLKVN     AND    HE.XHV     \ill, 

Whose  toinpestiioiis  lives  arc  revealed  in   the  movie  called  "  Deception, 
economical  German  studios,   is  agitating  our  high-priced 


appreciation  of  the  displacement  of  this  American  industry, 
with  great  consequent  loss  to  American  prestige,  will  be 
comprehended. 

"Germany  has  shown  the  only  way  to  meet  this  destructive 
competition.  Her  motion-picture  industry  has  enjoyed  the 
protection  of  a  limited  foreign  importation  for  two  years.    Only 

600,000  feet  of  film  from  all  other 
countries  has  been  admitted. 
Tliis  is  equal  to  only  15  per 
cent,  of  German  production. 

"The  motion-picture  industry 
is  the  fifth  largest  in  the  world. 
Since  the  industry  is  being  fos- 
tered in  Germany  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  cost  of  producing 
is  comparatively  much  smaller 
in  Germany  than  here,  producers 
can  not  compete  with  it. 

"Two  widely  advertised  pic- 
tures have  been  shown  here 
recently.  They  were  made  in 
Germany  and  cut  and  titled  here 
for  Amei'ican  consumption.  One 
of  them  cost  $7,000.  It  would 
have  cost  .1550,000  to  produce 
it  here.  The  other  cost  $20,000 
and  would  have  cost  $050,000  to 
produce  here.  South-American 
cinema  trade  is  already  German." 

Mr.  Brady,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  the  Mo- 
tion-Picture Industry,  however, 
denies  that  the  industry  here 
needs  protection,  but  urges  a  re- 
prisal tariff  against  Germany,  in- 
asmuch as  an  embargo  exists 
there  against  our  films.  Aa 
quoted  in  the  New  York  Times, 
he  says: 


"   whicli,    made   in   tlie  more 
screen  people. 


abstract  terms  Avhile  ignorant  of  historical  facts?  Whatever 
the  reason  for  the  change,  the  two  films  reaching  America  with 
the  "made  in  Germany"  mark  not  so  openly  displayed  as 
before  the  war,  come  before  us  with  titles  that  pique  our  supposed 
flair  in  screen  drama.  The  Du  Barry  stor>-  is  reported  already 
to  have  lighted  its  way  through  this  country  to  the  tune  of 
$2,000,000  profits.  Anne  Boleyn's  lures  and  A\oes  are  doing 
their  work.  The  murmurs  of  "propagaiula"  have  aceom- 
I)anied  both  these  screen  dramas,  with  the  information  that  one 
is  yet  to  come,  making  choice  of  an  equally  shady  page  of  Italian 
history.  Thus  Germany  holds  the  unrror  up  to  her  old  enemies. 
Not  so  much  notice  is  taken  of  this  charge  as  of  another  that  is 
seeking  expression  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  Protection  to 
American  film  industry  is  sought  on  behalf  of  more  than  60,000 
workers  in  this  field  whose  li\elihood  is  said  to  be  threatened  by 
the  300  German  pictures  on  the  American  market.  A  producing 
manager,  Mr.  Roland  C.  Edwards,  gives  the  New  York  Tribune 
this  aspect  of  the  situation: 

"There  are  at  this  time  300  German  pictures  on  the  American 
market,  and  when  you  figure  that  each  one  of  these  negatives 
may  produce  many  hundreds  of   positives  for  projection,   an 


"The American  film  industry, 
because  of  the  war  and  the  extent 
to  which  it  has  retarded  film- 
production  in  other  countries,  hag 
entrenched  itself  so  solidly  that  it  now  supplies  90  per  cent,  of  the 
motion-pictures  exhibited  throughout  the  world.  I  have  been 
declaring  for  years  that  the  end  of  the  war  would  bring  with  it 
increased  competition  from  abroad,  and  the  American  manu- 
facturers must  meet  this  competition  by  the  quahty  of  their 
output." 

Most  of  the  editorial  comment  on  the  question  admits  the 
fact  that  the  American  film  faUs  below  the  foreign  one  in  quality, 
The  Times  reading  the  industry  here  a  rather  rough  lesson: 

"]Mr.  William  A.  Brady's  statement  on  the  proposal  to  put  a 
heavy  tariff  on  mo\'ing  pictures  imported  from  Germany  is 
sensible.  At  present,  he  says,  German  restrictions  keep  out  the 
great  majoritj^  of  films  made  in  America;  and  until  Germany 
gives  a  fair  chance  to  American  films  America  might  retaliate. 
Further  than  that,  apparently,  he  would  not  go.  This  is  a  good 
deal  more  reasonable  than  the  position  of  the  Actors'  Equity 
Association  and  of  some  motion-picture  producers.  It  is  true 
that  German  production  cost  at  present  is  far  lower  than  in  this 
country.  It  is  also  true  that  the  German  feature  films  lately 
shown  here  are  better  than  anything  that  ever  came  out  of  Los 
Angeles. 

"The  motion-picture  industry  has  boasted  so  much  of  its 
size,  and  of  its  genius  in  increasing  the  cost  of  production  with- 
out   any    particular   reason    except   the    desire    to    surpass   all 
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comin-titors.  tliat.  as  Mr.  lirady  says,  it  ran  hardly  ask  for  jjrotcc- 
tion  as  an  infant  in  dansjer  of  stran«rulation  l)y  foroi^ii  coiiiinii- 
tion.  The  dcMnand  for  tho  prot(>ction  of  Ani(>ri('an  tilnis  is  really 
a  demand  for  tho  protection  of  bathos  and  stnpidity.  The  real 
(lorinan  menace  in  the  movinfr-pietiire  field  is  the  n\enap(>  of 
superior  intellifjenee.  And  the  men  who  make  the  (;«>rman  his- 
torieal  spectacles  never  seem  to  have  caught  the  Los  Ansreles 
idea  that  art  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  quantity. 

"The  motion-picture  will  almost  certainly  suffer,  both  as 
an  industry  and  as  an  art,  from  tlie  optTations  of  State  censor- 
ship. American  producers  can  not  aflf(M-d  to  lie  down  and  jro  to 
sleep  in  the  serene  conviction  that  they  are  beyond  all  need  of 
artistic  improvenient,  merely  because  a  Stale  commission  takes 
over  the  responsibility  for  their  moral  improvement.  The  most 
hopefid  sign  in  the  motion-pictun^  world  at  present  is  the  ten- 
dency of  one  of  the  chief  i)rotlucers  of  conunly  to  turn  the 
grandiose  and  turgid  themes  of  his  more  serious  comp(>titors 
into  burl(>sque.  An  audience  which  laughs  this  week  at  som(>- 
thing  which  last  week  it  took  seriously  can  never  take  the  ordi- 
nary motion-picture  philost)phy  and  morality  quite  so  seriously 
in  the  future.  Quite  as  valuable  as  the  castigation  of  burlesque 
is  the  incentive  of  really  brilliant  competition.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  talent  in  the  American  nu>tion-i)icture  industry,  even 
tho  the  supply  of  genius  is  somewhat  less  enormous  than  motion- 
picture  men  believe.  If  the  art  is  subjected  to  tho  censorshi]) 
of  ridicule  and  competition,  it  may  los(»  some  of  the  character- 
istics which  occasionally  make  sensible  observers  despair  of  its 
future." 

The  New  York  Globe  feels  that  the  tariff  on  films  can  mean 
little  else  than  an  effort  "to  keep  Los  Angeles  unintelligent  and 
inartistic,"  adding: 

"The  motion-picture  activity  may  not  be  an  art,  but  it  has  the 
possibility  of  becoming  one.  The  Germans  have  worked  toward 
the  artistic,  and  the  movie  trades  ]>ropose  to  prevent  them  from 
bringing  a  class  of  films  here  which  might  stimulate  our  pro- 
.ducers  to  do  better  work.  They  insist  on  treating  the  mo\nes  like 
lumber  or  automobiles.  'Art,'  they  practically  say,  'has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  this  matter.  The  matter  at  hand  is  the  protection 
of  an  industry.'  It  is  good  to  be  frank.  Only  in  the  case  of  tho 
monies  the  question  is  not  exactly  that  of  protecting  an  industry. 
Publishing  is  an  industry,  but  we  do  not  see  printers  and  pub- 
lishers walking  about  exclaiming:  'We  must  have  protection 
against  Mr.  Wells  and  Mr.  Galsworthy  and  Mr.  Bennett. 
They  do  better  novels  than  our  xVmerican  authors  and  throw  us 
out  of  work.'  Xo,  the  American  publisher  knows  that  tho 
American  reader  would  say:  "What  the  devil  do  I  care  if  the 
best  novels  happen  to  be  written  by  Englishmen?  Why  don't 
you  dig  up  some  good  American  novelists?'  It  is  even  possible 
that  better  American  novels  are  being  produced  because  English 
novels  are  here  to  compete  with  them.  The  same  will  be  true 
of  American  and  foreign  films,  whether  they  are  German  or 
Luxemburgiau  or  Sardinian.  The  proposed  tariff  on  films  is 
a  tariff  on  intelligence." 

The  New  York  Ereniny  Post  is  as  little  in  sympathy  with  the 
charge  of  diabolical  propaganda  which  lurks  Hunnishly  in  such 
German  films  as  "Passion"  and  "Deception."  Paraphrasing 
the  objections: 

"These  stories  of  Madame  Du  Barry  and  Henry  VIII.  were 
designed  to  present  in  a  bad  light'  the  nations  which  fought 
against  Germany  in  the  late  war.  The  former  is  'a  most  subtle 
attack  on  France,'  the  latter  'is  fundamentally  anti-British.' 
What  is  worse,  the  Du  Barry  film  shows  scenes  of  the  French 
Revolution,  'one  of  the  most  serious  uprisings  against  law  and 
order  that  ever  was  enacted.' 

"Ob\'iously,  only  the  most  sinister  motive  can  explain  this 
attempt  to  remind  us  of  the  existence  of  that  forgotten  anil 
obscure  event  in  French  history.  But  for  these  wretched  Ger- 
mans we  should  have  forgotten  that  France  was  ever  so  immoral 
as  to  overthrow  the  monarchy  and  that  Henry  VIII.  was  not  a 
model  king. 

"The  holy  calm  which  pervaded  IMr.  Chadband  is  nothing 
beside  the  righteous  altruism  of  those  who  would  protect  the 
patrons  of  California  bathing  beauties  from  the  immoral  facts  of 
history-.  What  a  pity  the  German  propagandists  did  not  think 
of  such  an  argument  when  America  remembered  her  historic 
ties  with  France,  so  intimately  connected  with  our  own  'most 
serious  uprising  against  law  and  order!'  If  the  French  Revolu- 
tion and  the  foundation  of  the  Church  of  England  are  too  im- 
proper for  our  tender  ^irtue  to  dwell  upon  them,  a  great  deal 


more  than  (^icrman  movies  will  Ikuo  to  be  i)laced  beyond  the 
reach  of  tht>  American  public. 

"Yet  we  fancy  there  will  be  few  to  siiare  the  fears  of  our 
motion-picture  moralists.  Most  of  us  ar(>  reconciled  to  the 
facts  which  iia\i>  shockt-d  these  critics  of  'Passion'  and  'Decep- 
tion.' We  do  not  believ(>  that  the  history  of  France  and  P]nglaiid 
will  1)0  altered  by  ignoring  it.  nor  that  we  shall  respect  them 
any  the  less  for  being  reminded  of  what  they  have  done  in  tho 
past.  Neither  Anne  Boleyn  nor  Madame  Du  Barry  represents 
the  final  aiul  unique  a('liic\ cment  of  the  reign  with  which  she 
was  associated." 


HOLDING    MUSIC    ABOVE    THE    CROWD 

PEOPLE  MUST  BE  BROUGHT  TO  MUSIC  and  not 
music  to  tho  people.  As  art  it  is  too  sacrosanct  to  yield 
its  high  standards  for  the  sake  of  cultivating  familiarity. 
In  a  newspaper  that  has  taken  a  pride  in  its  efforts  to  furnish 
music  of  high  character  to  i)eoi)le  free  of  cost,  Mr,  Josef  Hof- 
mann  says,  "I  raise  the  warning  to  you  who  are  waging  the  highly 
laudable  movement  to  bring  the  people  to  art.  Do  not  despoil. 
Do  not  lower.  Do  not  weaken  and  dilute.  .  .  .  Do  not  let 
history  repeat  itself,  that  the  larger  audii'uces  become  mobs  and 
marauders."  The  summer  days  bring  more  and  more  of  these 
efforts  at  popular  con(!erts,  and  the  great  pianist's  words  in  the 
New  York  Globe  are  worth  considering.     He  says: 

<^ 
"I  applaud  the  effort  to  spread  musical  knowledge.     What  is 

not  understood  of  art   naturally  and   through    traditional  and 

family  heredity  may  be  stimulated  artificially  and  by  propa- 

gandistic  methods.     That  is  good.     The  more  people  wo  have  to 

understand  fine  music,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  people.     But 

])ause  a  moment.     In  tho  effort  to  aroust;  the  jx'ople  to  art,  is 

art  to  be  made  to  suffer?     Then  I  shout  'Stop.'     I  will  not  see 

art  desecrated,  despoiled,  weakened,  cast  in  the  mire,  and  robbed 

of  its  garments  of  regal  dignity. 

"I  am  au  artist  who  falls  in  abasement  before  his  monarch, 
his  art.  For  me,  the  most  serious  works  of  the  master  creators 
are  the  crowning  achievement  of  life  itself,  the  excuse  almost 
for  all  else  that  has  been  the  fumrtion  of  (existence.  If  the  world 
grows  ugly  and  life  loses  her  bloom,  if  all  winds  are  ill  winds 
and  the  sunshine  seems  sickly  and  pale,  if  we  turn  our  eye 
dubiously  about  us — we  can  always  turn  to  the  beauty  of  great 
souls  which  has  been  given  to  humanity,  or  rather  to  that  select 
portion  of  humanity  which  has  the  ability  to  understand,  to  com- 
prehend, to  appreciate.  Art  is  what  it  is  irrespective  of  hearers, 
seers,  feelers.  It  is  all  in  all  in  its  majesty,  tho  there  be  not 
any  one  to  applaud.  Art  is  the  exi)ression  of  a  master  mind 
and  heart  which  can  not  be  moved  by  crowds,  by  rewards, 
by  praise,  by  recognition.  I  would  ])lay  my  music  tho  all 
America  should  shrink  from  the  concert  hall  to  the  places  of 
cheaper  amusement,  and  I  should  die  in  ecstasies,  knowing, 
feeling,  understanding,  touching  the  hem  of  the  mighty. 

■'I  am  the  most  arbitrary  of  creatures  wiiere  art  is  concerned. 
I  can  not  make  concessions  to  spread  fine  music.  That  is  to 
say,  I  would  never  play  a  composition  which  I  considered  be- 
neath the  level  of  art,  tho  I  have  often,  to  my  dismay,  been  forced 
to  play  programs  not  of  the  idtra-high  standards  I  would  have 
desired.  That  is  to  say,  that  while  I  should  have  preferred  to 
do  a  Bach-Brahms-Beethoven  program,  I  have  often  added 
some  more  demanded  composition  of  the  masters  to  fill  out  the 
en.semble  preferred  l>y  my  jjublic.  But  never,  never  have  1 
])laced  a  composition  on  my  program  which  did  not  belong  on 
the  high-standard  recital  platform." 

With  the  artificial  stimulation  of  art  understanding,  a  thing 
to  be  dreaded,  he  points  out,  is  that  art  may  stoop  to  conquer. 
And  he  goes  on  to  enforce  this  by  saying,  in  effect,  mea  culpa: 

"If  the  coming  of  the  people  to  art  could  be  accompli.shed 
without  a  sacrifice  of  the  art  standards,  well  and  good.  But 
there  is  always  the  terrific  danger  of  making  concessions  which 
are  disastrous,  not  to  the  people,  but  to  art.  Thus,  let  me 
give  you  a  little  instance  out  of  my  own  experience.  I  played 
some  years  ago  with  Gerardy,  the  cellist,  and  Kreisler,  the 
violinist.  We  were  doing  a  certain  work,  and  we  decided  that 
it  would  be  best  to  varj^  the  tempo  and  the  intonations  in  one 
movement  for  different  sections  of  the  country.  In  staid  Boston 
we  would  keep  to  the  traditional,  dignified,  majestic  attitude; 
in  New  York  we  woxdd  quicken  and  popularize  the  mood;    and 
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out  West  we  would  become  quite  jovial  and  free.  Now,  in  none 
of  the  three  variations  did  we  go  beyond  a  highly  musical  and 
classical  style.  But  we  felt  that  New  York  and  the  West 
would  not  like  the  stilted,  ancient  style  of  the  original  form 
which  Boston  could  digest.  Analyze  this  situation.  What  was 
happening?  Wo  were  making  concessions  to  the  audience. 
We  were  changing  (tho  artistically  and  in  a  dignified  way)  the 
traditions  of  our  art.  Bad!  Were  we  other  than  Kreisler, 
Gerardy,  and  Hofmann  would  we  have  known  where  to  stop! 


SIGNALIZING  THE  SOLDIER  OF  THE  WEST 


Copyrighted  hy  the  "  M.-ili.^  Sumluy  Statt'siiian  ""  {Buisi*). 

THE   DOUGHBOY  OF  THE  WEST, 

Designed  by  Avard  Fairbanks,  which   will  be  found  in  ten  counties 
of  Idaho  signalizing  the  deeds  of  her  soldiers  in  the  war. 


Where  is  the  dividing  line?     I  would  answer  it  at  once  and  say 
there  is  no  dividing  line  other  than  the  best  and  the  highest. 

"The  tendency  among  those  who  face  an  audience  is  to  please 
tho  public.  The  attitude  of  art  is  to  please  itself.  The  average 
artist — who  knows  that  in  an  audience  of  two  thousand  there  are 
two  hundred  who  understand  tlie  very  highest,  a  thousand  who 
are  in  between,  and  eight  hundred  who  are  quite  impossible — 
will  forget  the  two  hundred  and  play  up  the  eighteen  hundred. 
Isn't  it  logical?  Art  in  its  true  state  plays  its  best  in  a  dignity 
which  will  not  permit  it  to  consider  anything!  It  has  been 
said  that  ar.t  is  like  a  mountain  which  is  beautiful,  tho  one  or 
ten  million  look  upon  it.  But  what  about  the  mountain  when 
tourists  begin  to  despoil  it?  " 


THE  CIVIL-WAR  SOLDIER  STANDS  IN  BRONZE 
in  many  of  our  smaller  towns  and  cities.  His  younger 
brother  will  figure  the  struggles  of  the  late  war  for  many 
more.  Idaho,  for  example,  has  held  to  this  realistic  form  of 
memorial,  letting  go  the  symbolical.  Ten  counties  of  that  State 
have  definitely  decided  to  use  the  figure  of  "The  Doughboy" 
designed  by  Avard  Fairbanks;  but  variety  will  be  achieved  by 
placing  him  in  a  different  setting  according  to  the  decorative 
possibilities  of  each  town.  This  is  a  Western  complement  to 
the  New  Rochelle  memorial  shown  in  our  issue  of  April  23. 
The  story  of  that  memorial,  however,  which  we  ran  upon  in 
The  Cheslerfieldian  (New  Rochelle)  is  claimed  for  prior  publication 
by  the  New  Rochelle  Daily  Neivs.  Since  uniformity  is  an  ideal 
desirable  to  citizens  of  Idaho,  the  legislature  of  1919  made  an 
appropriation  to  be  used  in  assisting  each  county  in  the  erection 
of  its  war  memorial.  "The  appropriation,"  says  the  Idaho  States- 
man (Boise),  "was  sufficient  to  pay  for  a  suitable  design,  a 
State  sj'mbol,  which  is  to  be  alike  in  every  county,  and  for  a 
gift  of  $1,000  to  each  cotmty  whose  commissioners  appropriated 
a  like  sum,  to  help  pay  for  the  memorial."  The  Statesman 
continues: 

"It  is  a  patriotic  service  for  each  county  to  help  realize 
Idaho's  unique  and  excellent  program  for  the  commemoration 
of  the  achievements  of  its  boys  in  the  world-war.  And  each 
county  must  do  its  part  to  make  the  program  complete.  To 
date,  not  half  the  counties  have  actually  determined  upon  plac- 
ing the  memorial.  There  remains  less  than  two  months  for 
those  that  have  not  definitely  decided  to  accept  the  statue 
to  do  so,  before  the  appropriation  lapses,  as  it  will  automatically 
at  the  opening  of  the  1921  session  of  the  legislature. 

"The  art  commission  appointed  by  Governor  Davis  to  select 
a  design  obtained  the  services  of  Avard  Fairbanks  for  the  work, 
for  two  reasons.  First,  on  account  of  his  unusual  talent,  and, 
secondly,  because  Idaho  claims  him  as  a  native  son.  At  the 
age  of  thirteen  he  obtained  a  scholarship  in  the  Art  Students' 
League  of  New  York  and  f  he  following  year  won  another  schol- 
arship. At  fourteen  he  exhibited  in  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  in  New  York,  being  the  youngest  sculptor  who  had  ever 
exhibited  in  that  institution.  Three  y_ears  later  he  was  accepted 
without  examination  to  study  in  the  Eeole  Nationale  des  Beaux 
Arts,  Paris,  and  froni  that  time  on  he  has  won  many  honors. 

"The  committee,  believing  that  a  utilitarian  memorial  does 
not  address  itself  so  directly  to  the  emotions  as  does  the  purely 
votive  memorial,  asked  Fairbanks  to  design  a  statue  which  should 
carry  a  personal  message  of  the  deeds  nobly  done  and  express 
the  embodiment  of  the  desire  to  commemorate  the  ideals  which 
inspired  the  heroic  deed. 

"This  he  has  done  in  his  statue  of  'The  Doughboy,'  a  figure 
which  stands  as  a  type  for  all  who  took  part  in  the  great  struggle. 
This  Yankee  from  Idaho  stands  with  jaw  set,  gun  ready  for 
action.  With  head  turned  to  study  a  new  situation,  he  comes 
forth  from  an  old  one  on  the  battle-front  in  which  he  is  victori- 
ous, as  is  shown  by  the  defensive  headgear  of  the  foe  he  carries." 

"The  face  is  a  true  Western  type,"  sa.ys  a  member  of  the 
commission,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Green,  "not  a  composite  as  a  few  mis- 
takenly suppose.  The  memorial  is  typical  of  the  men  who 
placed  the  ideal  of  freedom  above  that  of  life."  A  sign  of  the 
advance  made  over  our .  Civil-War  period  is  seen  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  these  figures: 

"Mr.  Fairbanks  has  designed  a  number  of  different  settings 
for  the  memorial.  Several  of  his  most  charming  designs  place 
the  statue  beside  a  fountain.  In  one  it  is  a  part  of  a  marble 
seat,  a  resting-place  for  the  weary  who  wash  a  bit  of  ideal  inspi- 
ration on  their  way.  In  one  design  it  is  an  entrance  to  a  park, 
a  memorial  gateway.  The  topography  of  different  counties 
has  suggested  different  settings,  so  while  every  county  will  have 
the  same  memorial,  each  setting  will  be  different. 

"The  statue  will  be  larger  than  life-size  and  cast  in  bronze. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  will  be  in  the  neighboi'hood  of 
$3,000,  thus  leaving  about  $1,000  to  be  obtained  by  private  sub- 
scriptions in  each  county,  with  an  added  amount  for  the  setting, 
the  cost  of  which  depends  upon  the  class  of  design  accepted. 

"Idaho  has  not  forgotten  its  men  and  boys  who  threw  down 
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their  tools  of  work  and  business  to  answer  their  country's  call. 
Idaho's  soldiers  earvcd  their  (.)wn  memorial  by  their  deeds  of 
valor  ■  Ui  Flanders'  Fields.' 

"Tlie  statue  memorial,  however,  whieh  will  be  oonstruoted 
in  at  least  a  portion  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  will  keep  the 
fact  before  the  people  that  Tom  and  Bill  and  Harry,  who  are 
now  strugsiling  alon^  in  the  same  way  as  the  rest,  onco  were 
factors  in  'stemming  the  onrushing  tide  of  militarism.'" 


THE  POET  LAUREATE  OF  NEBRASKA 

WHY  THE  EAST  should  suspect  the  West  of  "subtle 
Sinn-Fein  propaganda"  in  creating  a  i)oet  laureate 
is  perhajw  a  case  of  supersubtlety.  The  Nebraska 
legislature  has  laid  the  laurel  wreath  on  the  brow  of  one  of  its 
poets,  John  G.  Xeihardt,  and  awarded  him  the  title.  Nothing 
is  said  in  the  resolution  passed  by  the  legislature  about  duties 
or  perquisites,  such  as  pertain  to  the  office  in  England.  The 
butt  of  malmsey  would  be  impossible  in  our  present  state  of 
mind  about  spirituous  liquors;  and  wo  have  heard  of  no  such 
Nebraskan  as  ^Ir.  Bottomley  who  would  cause  a  legislative 
inquiry  into  the  question  of  Mr.  Neihardt's  properlj'  earning  his 
salary.  But  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  besides  suspecting 
Sinn  Fein,  is  convinced  that  the  Laureateship  "is  one  of  those 
EngUsh  idiosyncrasies  that  we  could  do  well  without."  While 
this  paper  fumes.  The  Nebraska  State  Journal  (Lincoln)  prides 
itself  on  "the  first  official  recognition  of  an  American  poet  by  a 
lawmaking  body."  The  resolution  declaring  John  G.  Neihardt 
poet  laureate  of  Nebraska  was  "joint  and  concurrent,"  passed 
by  both  houses  and  signed  by  the  Governor.  The  State  Journal 
•proceeds: 

"This  official  action  on  the  part  of  a  great  Western  State  was 
taken  by  way  of  recognizing  the  significance  of  the  American 
epic  cycle  upon  which  Neihardt  has  been  working  steadily 
for  seven  years,  and  which  William  Stanley  Braithwaite  has 
characterized  as  'one  of  the  profoundly  notable  and  one  of  the 
few  original  things  in  the  development  of  American  poetry.' 
The  text  of  the  resolution  is  as  follows: 

" '  Whereas,  There  is  the  closest  connection  between  the  growth 
of  ci\'ilization  and  the  development  of  literature;    and 

"'Whereas,  Wise  commonwealths  in  all  ages  have  recognized 
this  relation  by  lifting  the  poet  to  the  same  plane  as  the  states- 
man and  military  chieftain;     and 

'"Whereas,  John  G.  Neihardt,  a  citizen  of  Nebraska,  has 
written  a  national  epic  wherein  he  has  developed  the  mood  of 
courage  wnth  which  our  pioneers  explored  and  subdued  our  plains 
and  thus  has  inspired  in  Americans  that  love  of  the  land  and  its 

heroes  whereby  great  na- 
tional traditions  are 
built  and  perpetuated; 
and 

" '  Wliereas,  Our  people 
wish  to  exalt  such  gifts 
of  the  human  spirit; 
therefore,  be  it 

" '  Resolved  and  enacted. 
By  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Senate 
concurring,  that  John 
G.  Neihardt  be,  and 
hereby  is,  declared  poet 
laureate  of  Nebraska.' 

"As  the  reading  pub- 
lic is  aware,  two  poems 
of  the  epic  cycle  have 
been  publishipd,  '  The 
Song  of  Hugh  Glass'  and 
'The  Song  of  Three 
Friends,'  the  latter  having  won  the  Poetry  Society  prize  for 
the  best  volume  of  verse  published  by  an  American  during  the 
year  1919.  A  school  edition  of  'The  Song  of  Hugh  Glass,' 
with  annotations  by  Dr.  Julius  T.  House,  was  published  a  little 
over  a  year  ago  and  is  being  studied  as  a  classic  in  many  of  the 
schools  of  the  country,  the  fourth  printing  being  just  off  l^e 
press.  Neihardt  is  now  engaged  upon  the  third  piece  of  the  cycle, 
to  be  called  'The  Song  of  the  Indian  Wars.' 

"A  striking  indication  of  the  gro\\'ing  interest  in  this  poet's 


LET  ME  LIVE   OUT  MY   YEARS. 

(Reprinted  from  The  Quest  (Macmillan)] 

Let  me  live  out  my  years  in  heat  of  bloodl 
Let  me  die  drunken  with  the  dreamer's  wine! 
Let  me  not  see  this  soul-house  built  of  mud 
Go  toppling  to  the  dusk — a  vacant  shrine. 

Let  me  go  quickly,  like  a  candle-light 
Snuffed  out  just  at  the  heydey  of  its  glow. 
Give  me  high  noon — and  let  it  then  be  night! 
Thus  would  I  go. 

And  grant  that  when  I  face  the  grisly  Thing, 
My  song  may  trumpet  down  the  gray  Perhaps, 
Efet  me  be  as  a  tune-swept  fiddle-string 
That  feels  the  Master  Melody — and  snaps! 

John  G.  Neihardt. 


AW)rk  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Neihardt  clubs  are  springing 
uj)  in  the  West,  perliaps  the  largest  having  its  headquarters  at 
the  State  Normal  Scliool  of  Wayne,  Neb.  This  club,  tho  only 
a  few  mont  h.s  old,  already-  has  a  large  active  and  honorary  mem- 
bership, drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  of  which  more  than 
a  hundred  are  nu'U  and  women  who  have  won  distinction  in 
literature." 

The  Evening  Mail,  however,  admit  ling  our  debt  to  England, 
injects  a  fly  in  t  his  golden 
Nebraskan  ointment: 


CROWNED    BY"  NEBRASKA. 

John  Ci.  Neihardt,  the  first  American 

poet   to    be    ofHoially    recognized   by 

a  lawmaking  body. 


a    few   rare    instances — the    deluge  of 


"We  have  numy  ex- 
cellent institutions  for 
which  to  thank  En- 
gland, but  there  must 
be  some  kind  of  subtle 
Sinn  -  Fein  propaganda 
in  the  movement  that 
has  cidminated  in  Ne- 
braska's appointing  the 
first  poet  laureate  in 
this  country.  That  in- 
stitution is  one  of  those 
English  idiosyncrasies 
that  we  could  well  do 
without.  It  is  pleasant 
to  record  that  any  State 
should  honor  so  good  a 
poet  as  John  G.  Nei- 
hardt, but  the  character 
of  the  lionor  suggests 
sympathy  i-athcr  than 
congi'atulation. 

"While  England  hfed 
unofficial  laureates  she 
did  pretty  well.  Chaucer 
deserved  a  pension  and 
a' pitcher  of  wine  daily 
from  the  king,  but  he 
had  no  letters  patent. 
Dryden  was  the  first  to 
receive  these,  a  poet 
undoubtedly,  but  one 
whose  prose  was  far 
better  than  his  verse. 
After  him — except  for 
mediocrity ! 

"Who  except  the  professional  litterateur  knows  any  thing  of 
Tate,  Rowe,  Eusden,  Whitehead,  Warton,  or  Pye?  Yet  all 
these  were  some  time  or  other  poets  laureate,  to  the  discomfiture 
of  the  real  poets  of  their  period.  Wordsworth  and  Tenny- 
son did  honor  to  the  position — and  Tennyson  demanded  his 
wine  imperiously — but  who  now  reads  Alfred  Austin,  the  political 
writer  whose  pedestrian  verse  was  the  laughing-stock  of  two 
continents  a  decade  ago.  Robert  Bridges,  the  present  incum- 
bent, has  T^Titten  many  lovely  things,  but  his  chief  distinction 
as  poet  laureate  is  to  refuse  to  keep  his  muse  on  tap  for  all  thase 
court  occasions  when  it  is  supposed  to  bubble  over  wi'th  obse- 
quious murmurings, 

"There  was  no  necessity  for  officially  honoring  Mr.  Neihardt 
or  any  other  of  our  younger  poets.  They  are  nearly  all  such 
^•ery  effective  publicity  men  and  women  that  publishers  fight 
for  the  chance  of  getting  them  on  their  lists." 

Z^Ir.  Edgett,  of  the  Boston  Transcript,  refers  to  tho  matt^  as 
tho  a  new  teiTor  had  been  put  into  the  hands  of  lawonakers. 
"And  who,  may  we  ask,"  says  he,  "is  fit  to  fill  the  exalted  posi- 
tion of  poet  laureate  of  Massachusetts?  Should  it  be  Amy 
Lowell  or  Nixon  Waterman?"  Our  northern  neighbor,  we  learn 
in  a  recent  Toronto  dispatch  to  the  New  York  World,  is  con- 
sidering adding  a  laureate  to  herseU': 

'"Bliss  Carman,  the  poet,  after  several  decades  in  New  York, 
has  been  revisiting  the  home  of  his  youth,  I'eading  his  poems 
to  capacity  audiences,  and  he  may  remain  permanently.  Many 
think  he  is  Canada's  most  distinguished  poet.  His  work,  of 
\\liich  for  man\'  years  he  published  a  volume  a  year,  has  remained 
distinctly  Canadian,  with  Canadian  atmosphere  and  outlook, 
despite  his  foreign  residence.  There  is  an  agitation  to  create  a 
new  post  of  Canadian  poet  laureate  and  to  make  Carman  the 
first  incumbent  of  it." 


] 


THE   NATION-WIDE   BATTLE   OVER   MOVIE   PURIFICATION 


THERE  IS  NO  LONGER  ANY  DISPUTE  as  to  whether 
purification  is  needed.  "Evil  has  come  into  the  movies, 
to  the  degradation  of  a  most  interesting,  useful,  in- 
structive, and  entertaining  art,"  as  one  editor  puts  it.  Since  the 
leaders  in  the  motion-pictm'e  industry  frankly  admit  this,  all 
the  magazine  and  newspaper  discussion  as  to  whether  there  is  a 
"movie  menace"  shifts  to  a  hot  debate  in  the  press  and  among 
our  legislators  over  how  the  reform  is  to  come.  In  three-fourths 
of  the  State  capitals  of  the  country  reform  leaders  have  been 
fighting  zealously  for  the  enactment  of  State  censorship  of 
pictures  and  the  motion-picture  industry  has  been  making  the 
fight  of  its  life  to  keep  censorship  laws  off  the  books.  From 
Boston  to  Los  Angeles  the  newspapers  have  been  taking  sides  in 
this  contest,  with  a  majority  of  them  apparently  lined  up  against 
censorship.  Too  many  pictui-es  appear  on  the  screen  that  are 
bad  or  at  least  unsuitable  for  the  eyes  of  children,  but  a  State 
censorship,  its  opponents  tell  us,  would  be  "quite  ineffective," 
"un-American,"  "undemocratic,"  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
rigid  "blue  laws,"  "fatal  to  the  artistic  development"  of  motion- 
pictures,  and  now  "unnecessary"  in  view  of  the  pledge  of  the 
producers  that  they  will  purify  the  screen  themselves.  The 
advocates  of  censorship,  insist,  on  the  other  hand,  that  with  all 
due  respect  to  the  present  intentions  of  the  moving-picture 
people,  previous  pledges  of  reform  have  accomplished  little,  and 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  some  one  shall  have  legal  authority 
to  eliminate  harmful  features  befox'e  films  are  exhil)ited  to  tlu; 
public.  "Censorship  is  odious  in  a  republic,"  admitted  Harvcifs 
Weekly  in  one  of  its  last  issues;  "but  odious  also  are  the  things 
which  it  is  intended  to  suppress."  The  case  for  censorship  is 
stated  briefly  and  clearly  by  Mr.  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  of 
The  National  Municipal  Revicir,  in  a  bulletin  issued  by  thv 
Society  for  the  Pi'evention  of  Crime: 

"Censorship  of  moving  pictures  is  based  on  the  broad  funda- 
mental duty  of  the  community  to  protect  the  moral  well-being 
of  every  one  within  its  jurisdiction.  The  motion-picture  has  a 
breadth,  directness,  and  effectiveness  of  human  appeal  that 
puts  it  in  a  class  by  itself.  Its  power  for  good  and  for  evil  is 
greater  than  the  printed  page — hence  the  necessity  for  a  control 
over  it  more  rigorous  than  is  needed  in  the  case  of  the  book. 

"  To  subject  the  general  community  (and  every  man  and  his 
family  go  to  the  movies)  to  the  suggestiveness  and  indelicacies 
of  the  average  motion-picture  is  equivalent  to  subjecting  them 
to  the  infection  of  a  plague.  .  .  .  We  have  a  State  Board  of 
Health  to  protect  our  communities  from  physical  pestilence. 
Let  us  have  State  boards  of  moving-picture  censors  to  protect 
us  from  the  moral  pestilence  which  lurks  in  the  attractive, 
seductive  motion-pictures." 

Dming  the  course  of  the  hearings  which  preceded  the  passage 
of  the  Lusk-Clayton  motion-picture  regulation  law  by  the  New 
York  State  legislature,  Mrs.  EUen  O'Grady,  formerly  New 
York  City  Deputy  Police  Commissioner,  told  the  legislators: 

"I  know  from  my  own  experience  that  the  greater  part  of 
juvenile  delinquency  is  due  to  the  evil  influence  of  motion- 
pictures.  I  could  cite  you  case  after  case  of  boys  and  girls  gone 
wrong  because  of  films.  It  makes  my  blood  boil.  .  .  .  These 
men  are  not  fighting  for  their  art  as  they  tell  you;  they  are 
fighting  because  the  market  is  flooded  with  filth  and  they  would 
lose  money  if  they  could  not  show  it  on  the  screens." 

Governor  Miller,  of  New  York,  says  he  does  "not  like  the  idea 
of  movie  censorship,  but  the  thing  has  gone  too  far.  The  sex 
interest  is  being  made  more  and  more  paramount  by  producers 


until  it  is  a  menace  to  the  youth."  The  producers,  remarks  the 
Buffalo  Evening  Neivs,  "promise  a  voluntary  censorship.  This 
will  not  do.  If  we  could  trust  their  consiliences  and  above 
all  their  good  taste,  the  question  would  not  be  alive  to-day.  In 
fact,  it  never  would  have  been  born."  The  New  York  Daili; 
News  tells  why  it  disagrees  "with  the  producers  that  there  should 
be  absolutely'  no  regulation  of  their  films": 

"We  do  not  know  that  the  morals  of  the  movies  are  any 
worse  than  the  morals  of  the  stage.  But  mischievous  movies 
do  more  harm,  for  they  reach  more  people,  and  especially  more 
children  who  are  impressionable  and  imitative .  . 

"As  to  the  promise  of  the  producers  that  if  they  are  let  alone 
they  will  purify  the  films,  we  can  only  say  that  they  have  been 
let  alone  and  they  haven't  done  it. 

"We  wouldn't  set  any  censorship  over  them  by  blue-law 
advocates  or  male  Sunday-school  superintendents;  but  we  do 
believe  that  an  intelligent  regulation  Avill  help.  And  we  are 
absolutely  certain  that  something  ought  to  be  done,  and  in 
a  hurry." 

To  the  suggestion  that  parents  can  simply  refrain  from 
taking  their  children  to  unsuitable  photoplaj^s,  an  indignant 
parent  replies  in  a  letter  to  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
that  the  trouble  is  with  boys  and  girls  of  high-school  age 
beyond  the  years  when  they  are  "taken"  to  the  theater.  "It  is 
for  them  that  movie  censorship  should  be  enforced,  and  rigidly 
enforced.  They  are  just  at  an  age  when  their  minds  are  as  quick 
to  receive  impressions  as  the  photo-man's  camera."  Canon 
William  Sheafe  Chase,  a  strong  supporter  of  the  New  York 
State  censorship  bill,  declares  that  an  effective  inspection  law 
will  set  the  producers  in  general  "free  from  the  control  of  the 
few  degenerate  producers"  and  enable  them  "to  furnish  clean 
movies  to  the  pul)lic"  with  "big  profits  to  themselves";  that 
instead  of  retarding  the  development  of  motion-picture  art 
"it  will  free  it  from  the  tyrannical  control  and  influence  of  de- 
grading, ignorant,  greedy  degenei-ates " ;  that  it  is  no  more  un- 
American  to  have  a  small  group  of  censors  choose  what  picture 
the  public  shall  see  than  it  is  to  have  a  small  gi'oup  of  producers 
do  the  choosing.  Canon  Chase  quotes  George  KUne,  a  Chicago 
moving-picture  man,  as  saying  that  he  does  not  think  New  York 
"has  enough  censorship." 

But  the  motion-picture  industry  as  a  whole  is  solidly  lined  up 
in  an  active,  nation-wide  fight  against  censorship.  In  an  article 
in  The  Pictorial  Review,  Jesse  L.  Laskj',  \'iee-president  of  the 
Famous  Plaj'ers-Lasky  Corporation,  says  that  in  the  first  place, 
while  there  are  pictures  not  quite  suitable  "for  childish  minds" 
it  would  be  much  easier  "for  the  parents  to  supervise  the  children 
than  for  the  motion-picture  industry  to  bring  its  standards  to 
the  level  of  the  mind  of  a  child."  Mr.  Lasky  finds  motion- 
picture  censorship  bad  for  many  reasons.  For  one  thing,  "it 
does  not  work!  Boards  of  censorship  don't  function  as  tkey 
are  intended  to.  They  only  furnish  evidence  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  attempting  to  control  the  right  of  free  speech  and  ac- 
complish nothing  but  the  giving  of  jobs  to  friends  and  poli- 
ticians and  jokes  to  newspaper  paragraphers."  Mr.  Lasky 
cites  a  number  of  instances  of  absurd  and  stupid  censorship 
performances  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Kansas,  and  Chicago. 
Perhaps,  he  says,  "those  inconsistencies  and  stupidities  could 
be  forgiven  if  these  censors  had  in  any  way  improved  the  tone 
of  "the  motion-pictures  they  censored.  But  they  have  not. 
The  great  improvement  in  motion-pictures  in  the  last  five  years 
has    been    brought   about,    not   by    irresponsible    censors,    liut 
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primarilj'  by  responsible  producers  who  liave  bad  the  support 
of  the  public  in  the  production  of  fine  photoplays."  Mr.  Lasky 
insists  that  censorshij)  la-vvs  are  not  needed.  "The  way  to  get 
better  pictures  and  cleaner  pictures  is  to  tell  your  nu\nager  what 
you  think  of  his  shows.  If  the  public  refuses  to  patronize  bad 
shows  they  will  be  taken  ofi." 

The  National  Association  of  the  Motion-Picture  Industry  has 
been  gathering  reiwrts  on  juvenil(>  delinqiioucy  from  a  num- 
ber of  cities  which  are  said  to 
"indicate  that  the  number  of 
juvenile  offenders  is  on  the  wane 
and  that  the  pt>rsons  who  seek 
to  show  that  motion-pictures  are 
an  unhealthy  inlhunce  for  youth- 
ful morals  are  merely  indulging 
in  a  lot  of  loose  talk." 

The  niotion-pictm-e  press  joins 
heartily  in  the  tight  against  cen- 
sorship. The  Exhihitors  Jlerald 
(Chicago)  is  convinced  that  "the 
public  does  not  want  censorship," 
which  is  being  forced  through 
U>gislatures  by  the  influence  "of 
a  little  group  of  professional 
agitators."  The  Exhibitor's  Trade 
Revietv  (Xew  York)  and  The 
Motion  Picture  News  call  uix>n 
exhibitors  to  intlu(>nce  public 
opinion  tlirough  th<'  screen  and 
in  every  possible  way  for  "the 
overthrow  of  censorship."  In  a 
magazine  article,  the  advertising 
manager  of  a  motion-picture  <lis- 
tributer  quotes  anticensorship  edi- 
torials in  daily  newspapers  in 
seventeen  States  to  show  that  pub- 
lic opinion  is  not  really  behind 
the  movement.  The  National 
Association  of  the  Motion-Picture 
Industry  reprints  similar  editorial 
matter  from  thirty  New  York 
State  papers.  The  New  York 
Evening  Mail  speaks  for  several 
papers  when  it  insists  that  "the 
man  who  exhibits  an  immoral  pic- 
ture can  be  haled  before  the  judge 
and  punished."  What,  it  asks, 
"would  censorship  accomplish  that 
can  not  be  accomplished  now?" 

The  establishment  of  a  motion- 
picture  censorship,  declares  the 
New    York     Morning     Telegraph, 

impeaches  the  good  faith  of  the  producers  who  "have  pledged 
themselves  to  cooperate  -w-ith  the  authorities  in  driving  out  un- 
desirables." Reform  leaders  were  asked  to  cease  their  censor- 
ship propaganda  until  this  program  could  be  put  into  effect,  and 
the  Governor  and  the  legislature  of  New  York  were  requested 
to  delay  regulative  legislation  for  a  year.  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  the  Moving-Picture  Industry,  whoso  members  control 
about  90  per  cent,  of  the  motion-pictiire  production  of  the 
United  States,  has  promised  to  eliminate  photoplays  which — 

Emphasize  vice  or  the  sex  appeal  or  illicit  love;  exhibit  nudity, 
excessive  demonstrations  of  passion  and  vulgar  postures ;  unduly 
concern  themselves  with  the  underworld  and  crime,  bloodshed 
and  violence,  drunkenness,  gambling,  and  unnatural  practises; 
emphasize  the  methods  used  in  committing  crime;  bring  into 
ridicule  the  law,  the  authorities,  and  religious  beliefs  and  leaders; 
contain  salacious  titles  or -are  advertised  salaciously. 


UE    Wli.l.   UliT   MOKli    FOOD    1X)K    lllS   1'EOl'l.E, 

Not  by  hunting,  but  by  giving  the  missionaries  laud  and 

buildings  wtn-re  farming  and  reclamation  will  be  taught. 

The  Maharaja  of  Bikanir,  a  state  in  northwest  India. 


A    10,000-ACRE   GIFT   TO   MISSIONS 

THE  "MOTHERLAND  OF  RELIC.ION  '  looks  to 
Christian  missionary  enterprise  to  aid  her  in  material, 
as  well  as  moral,  development,  and  it  is  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  his  people  will  be  greatly  prospered  in  both  directions, 
that  the  Maharaja  of  Bikanir,  northwest  India,  has  offered 
10.000  acres  to  Jh(>  Methodist  Foreign  Missions  Board  as  a  site 

for  a  denionstration  farm  and 
agricultural  coll<»ge.  His  gi-eat 
desire,  wo  read  in  a  New  York 
Tribune  news  article,  is  that  the 
pt^ople  shall  be  taught  modern 
American  farming  methods,  and 
the  the  aticeptanco  of  the  offer 
is  pending  until  necessary  details 
can  be  arranged  and  agricultural 
exports  obtained,  it  is  said  that 
the  Board  will  be  glad  to  take 
over  the  farm.  Not  only  will  the 
Indian  prince  give  the  land,  but 
he  offers  as  w<^ll  to  erect  all  build- 
ings for  the  missionary  station 
and  college  according  to  Methodist 
specifications,  pay  all  salaries  of 
experts  and  missionaries,  and  as- 
sume the  entire  operating  expenses 
of  the  institution.  According  to 
a  survey  made  by  the  Intorehurch 
World  Movement,  more  than  70 
per  cent,  of  India's  vast  poptila- 
tion  is  engaged  in  agriculture,  but 
drought  and  famine  are  frequent 
visitations,  and  the  condition  of 
the  ryot,  or  farmer,  is  not  enviable. 
His  cattle  are  too  light  and  ill- 
fed  for  the  work  demanded  of 
them.  "The  necessary  tilth  for 
crops  is  obtained  by  frequent 
superficial  plowing,  so  that  his 
soil  does  not  yield  a  return  pro- 
portionate to  the  amount  of 
labor  involved.  His  tools  are  the 
tools  of  two  thousand  years  ago. 
Grain  is  separated  by  treading 
out  with  oxen,  beating  out  by 
hand,  and  winnowing  by  the 
wind."  Much  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation is  reached  by  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  according  to  the  survey, 
but  there  is  room  for  a  vast  pro- 
gressive work,  and  the  Methodist 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  is  said  to  be  looking  forward  to  the 
new  opportunity  presented  in  the  Maharaja's  offer.  Accord- 
ing to  The  Central  Christian  Advocate  (Methodist): 

"The  state  of  Bikanir  lies  in  that  section  of  India  awarded 
to  the  Methodists  as  exclusive  t(!rritory  for  mission  activity  in 
the  division  of  India  among  the  various  Christian  organizations 
working  in  that  land.  The  Maharaja's  eagerness  in  the  matter 
of  establishing  a  college  of  American  agriculture  is  based  upon 
the  fact  that  production  of  foods  is  the  most  pressing  problem  of 
his  people. 

"  A  large  part  of  his  province  is  covered  by  the  great 
Rajputana  desert,  a  vast  tract  of  sandy  soil,  on  which  it  has 
so  far  been  impossible  to  conserve  the  rainfall,  and  is  arid  and 
untillable.  Dry  farming,  such  as  is  now  in  advanced  experi- 
mental stages  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  United  States,  is 
the  only  possible  solution,  and  the  Alaharaja  is  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing the  services  of  agricultural  missionaries  with  experience  of 
this  kind." 
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HOW  THEY   MADE  TEMPERANCE 
EASY   IN    FINLAND 

BY  DECLARING  DRL'XKEXXESS  an  act  of  high 
treason  and  calling  upon  every  Finn  to  renounce  brdnnviti 
for  his  countrj-'s  sake,  they  helped  make  temperance  easy 
in  Finland,  and  for  years  now,  we  are  told,  the  consumption  of 
alcohol  per  head  in  that  subarctic  country  has 'been  lower  than 
among  any  other  people  in  Europe.  Ciiriously  enough,  however, 
as  soon  as  prohibition  came  into  force  in  1919  an  increase  in 
drunkenness  was  noted.  Now  that  thej'  can  not  buy  it,  we  are 
informed,  the  people  manufacture  it  secretly  for  themselves  in 
larger  quantities  than  they  could  buy  it  before,  and,  as  was 
found  to  be  the  ease  in  this  eountrj-,  the  new  product  is  of  in- 
ferior quaUty  and  often  "poisonous  stuff."  But  the  main  point 
says  Edith  Sellers  in  The  Cornhill  Magazine  (London),  '"is  that 
a  people  notorious  for  their  drunkenness  became  a  sober  people 
when  sobriety  was  made  easy  for  the  great  mass  of  them  by 
good  food  being  brought  •within  their  reach  and  their  hves 
being  bettered,  being  made  worth  living."  The  situation  had 
resolved  itself  into  the  question  whether,  through  drink.  Fin- 
land was  to  be  sacrifice  1  to  Russia".  They  solved  it  by  cutting 
down  the  consumption  of  alcohol.  The  movement  against  drink 
began  as  a  "common-sense  temperance  crusade"  by  leaders 
who  recognized,  we  are  told,  that  if  the  people  were  to  be  turned 
into  a  sober  people  it  would  be  neither  by  preaching  nor  j-et 
by  legislation.  Corrective  methods  were  adopted  to  cure  the 
e\il  of  malnutrition,  which  was  found  responsible  for  much  of 
the  drunkenness  and  to  prevent  the  manufacture  of  new  addicts 
by  the  same  cause.  Also  provision  was  made  to  supply  the 
people  with  less  impro^ndent  means  of  pleasure  and  entertain- 
ment. The  crusaders  proceeded  upon  the  theory  that  most 
drunkards  are  not  bom  but  made.  While  securing  those  who 
had  no  taste  for  strong  drink  against  acquiring  it,  they  framed 
plans  also  for  rescuing  those  who  had  already  a  craAing  for  it. 
Said  one  of  the  crusaders:  "They  set  to  work,  therefore,  ^ith 
might  and  main  to  bring  good  food  ^\ithin  the  reach  of  even 
the  poorest  of  wage-earners,  and,  with  the  food,  wholesome 
recreations,  something  in  the  waj-  of  comfort.  They  never 
rested  until  there  were  in  everj-  school  eooken,"  acd  housewifery 
classes,  and  women  and  gii-ls  were  fired  with  the  ambition  to  be- 
come thrifty  housewives  and  skilful  cooks;  never  rested,  either, 
until  there  were  recreation  halls  even  in  little  Anllages."  From 
the  first  the  movement  was  essentiallj-  patriotic.  The  itinerant 
crusaders  were  all  stanch  patriots,  keen  politicians,  fighting 
against  Russifieation  while  fighting  for  temperance.  Temper- 
ance became  patriotism's  strongest  weapon.  In  the  schools  it 
was  taught  that  inebriety  was  just  as  much  a  disease  as  measles, 
that  health  and  strength  are  precious  gifts.  For  Finland's 
sake,  as  well  as  their  own,  the  children  were  taught  that 
they  must  do  what  they  could  to  grow  up  to  be  strong  men 
and  women. 

It  is  the  schools  which  probably  are  doing  the  most  toward 
saving  the  younger  generation  from  the  temptation  of  strong 
drink,  for  part  of  the  educational  course  consists  of  training  in 
thrift,  cooking,  catering,  and  household  work.  The  teaching 
in  this  respect  is  thorough: 

"In  most  of  the  schools  some  rooms  are  arranged  as  kitchens, 
such  as  are  to  be  found  in  working-class  dwellings;  and  the  girls 
are  di^-ided  into  families,  each  family,  i.e.,  four  girls,  ha\-ing  a 
kitchen  of  its  own  in  which  to  work.  All  the  girls  in  turn  must 
sweep  flues,  blacken  grates,  make  fires,  scrub  floors,  clean 
windows,  and  palish  up  door-handles;  must  do  everj-thing.  in 
fact,  that  has  to  be  done  if  a  house  is  to  be  kept  neat  and  com- 
fortable. Thej'  must  do  it,  too — an  all-important  point — not 
with  the  help  of  elaborate  machines,  patent  sweepers,  vacuum 
dust-removers,  but  just  as  they  would  do  it  in  their  own  homes. 
The  teacher  tells  them  the  best  way  to  do  it,  and  sees  that 
they  do  it  in  the  best  way;    but  she  does  not  do  it  for  them. 


The  rule  is:  whatever  has  to  be  done  the  girls  must  do,  she 
watching  them  the  while  to  secure  them  against  blunders. 

"Laundry  work,  sewing,  mending,  clothes-making  are  all 
taught  in  the  same  way,  and  not,  as  in  England,  for  forty 
minutes,  perhaps,  once  a  month,  but  for  several  hoiu-s  every 
week.  In  one  school  I  found  that  everj^  girl,  dtiring  the  last 
year  she  was  there,  spent  ten  hours  a  week  cooking,  ten  hotu-s 
doing  housework  and  washing,  ten  hours  more  scT^ing,  mending, 
dressmaking,  etc.,  and  twelve  hours  with  her  books.  The  result 
was,  when  she  left  she  was  not  only  a  good  cook,  but  a  skilled 
housekeeper  and  seamstress.  She  knew  nothing  of  the  'ologies, 
it  is  true,  nor  yet  of  French,  nor  the  violin;  but  she  could  feed 
her  family  well  at  the  least  possible  cost,  for  she  knew  what  to 
buy,  how  to  cook  it,  and  how  to  avoid  waste.  She  could  keep 
her  home  tidy  and  clean,  bright,  and  cheery,  too,  for  she  knew 
how  to  do,  with  the  least  possible  labor,  all  kinds  of  housework. 
And  she  could  make  and  mend  her  own  clothes,  trim  her  own 
hats,  could,  therefore,  dress  herself  respectably  and  prettily  at 
a  tithe  of  what  it  would  have  cost  her  had  she  had,  as  most 
English  girls  of  her  class,  to  buy  readj'-made  clothes  or  employ 
a  dressmaker.  Thus  she  started  life  well  equipped  for  the  work 
she  would  have  to  do,  able  to  obtain  good  value  for  what  money 
she  had  to  spend,  and  make  the  best  of  everj'thing  for  herself, 
for  her  husband  and  children,  too,  when  she  married. 

"Being  able  to  make  the  best  of  things  is  a  precious  asset  for 
a  woman,  especially  a  working-class  woman;  it  spells  more 
often  than  not  happiness,  instead  of  misery,  for  herself  and  those 
dependent  on  her,  sobriety  instead  of  intemperance.  Even  if 
they  had  done  nothing  beyond  stirring  up  women  and  girls  to 
fit  themselves  for  their  work  in  life,  and  pro\iding  them  with 
the  means  for  the  fitting,  the  Crusaders  would  have  done  yeo- 
man's sen-ice  for  temperance.  They  did,  however,  something 
beyond — something  that  was  also  yeoman's  service." 

This  was  in  establishing  Nuorisseuras,  or  recreation  houses, 
which  correspond  with  our  community  centers.  The  writer 
found  that  these  recreation  houses  were  established  in  almost 
everj-  \-illage,  while  some  towns  had  two — one  pro\ided  by  the 
authorities  and  the  other  by  local  Socialists.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting commentary-  on  this  temperance  reform  to  note  that  "it 
was  men  and  women  of  no  importance  for  the  most  part  who 
did  the  bettering,  men  and  women  whom  love  of  their  country-, 
love  of  their  kind,  moved  to  do  it;  who  did  it  by  hard  work,  plan- 
ning, contri^'ing,  the  taking  of  thought,  and  ■without  any  great 
spending  of  money,  am-  appealing  to  law-makers  for  help." 


AN  "INTERCHURCH"  EPITAPH  —  Saved  from  the  "dis- 
grace of  bankruptcy,"  the  Interchurch  World  Movement,  the 
most  ambitious  project  conceived  in  the  history  of  the  Church, 
rec-ently  closed  its  books  and  retired  from  business.  It  was,  per- 
haps, the  very  audacity  of  the  plan  which  defeated  its  piu-pose, 
for,  as  The  Presbyterian  (Philadelphia),  a  stedfast  opponent, 
remarks,  "it  was  an  intense  movement  marked  with  lack  of 
responsibility.  The  leaders  heralded  organic  union  in  one 
breath,  and  in  the  next  said  it  was  not  organic.  It  was  dark 
■R-ith  ambiguity,  granting  rights  and  assuming  obligations  that 
were  not  defined,  yet  granting  specific  powers  that  were  far- 
reaching  and  mighty."  Yet  the  Movement  accomplished  a  vast 
amount  of  work  during  its  brief  existence,  and  made  some  sur- 
veys of  the  condition  of  the  Church  at  home  and  abroad,  and  of 
the  need  for  further  and  continued  missionary  enterprise  which, 
taken  together,  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  fitting  memorial  to 
its  career.  So,  thinks  The  Christian  Century,  "it  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  failiu-e  in  any  damaging  sense." 

"Great  mistakes  were  made  in  its  projection  and  its  promo- 
tion. It  attempted  too  many  features  and  it  miscalculated  the 
time  required  for  so  huge  a  task.  But  it  set  high  standards  of 
cooperative  work,  and  in  spite  of  all  reaction,  the  churches  will 
never  go  back  to  some  phases  of  sectarianism  which  were  in 
vogue  before  it  took  form.  As  time  passes  the  irritations 
caused  by  its  failiu-e  to  reach  some  of  its  objectives  will  dis- 
appear, and  it  will  be  seen  in  retrospect  as  a  very  noble  adven- 
ture of  faith,  whose  final  effect  on  the  American  Church  can  not 
fail  to  be  of  value." 
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EFFECTIVE  Monday,  May  16  (in  all  states  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains) ,  the  price  of  the  46-inch  Simplex  Ironer 
is  $160,  including  a  bench  not  heretofore  supplied  as  standard 
equipment.  Other  sizes  are  relatively  adjusted.  The  price  alone 
changes;  the  well-known  Simplex  requirements  as  to  quality  of 
materials  and  workmanship  are  unchanged. 

These  adjustments  set  a  new,  accurate  standard  of  value  on  iron- 
ing machines.  They  are  made  despite  the  fact  that  the  price  of 
the  Simplex  Ironer  increased  only  18%  under  the  most  pressing 
War-time  influences. 

For  fifteen  years  the  Simplex  Ironer  has  been  practically  the  only 
ironer  made  for  home  use.  As  the  pioneer  and  leader,  the 
Simplex  is  more  than  ever  distinguished  by  extreme  simplicity, 
positive  safety,  and  above  all  by  the  Matchless  Ironing  Result  it 
produces. 

Already  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  practical  housewives  use  the  Simplex  and 
experience  the  joy  and  satisfaction  of  doing  their  weekly  ironing  at  minimum 
expense  and  at  a  marked  saving  of  labor  and  time. 

In  practically  every  city  there  are  authorized  Simplex  Ironer  Dealers.  Any  one 
of  them  will  gladly  demonstrate  the  Simplex  for  you  and  give  you  the  advantage 
of  the  new  prices  at  once. 

AMERICAN  IRONING  MACHINE  CO. 

168  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

Eastern  Sales  Office:  70  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City 

Pacific  Coast  Sales  Office:  431  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco 

Factories  at  Algonquin,  Illinois 


Adjusted  Prices 

(East  of  Rocky  Mountains) 

46-Inch  Model 
$160 

42-Inch  Model 
$150 

Price  includes  bench  so  that 
you  can  sit  as  you  iron. 

Deferred  payments 
$1,00  a  month  extra 


SOME  may  contest  the  quietism  of  this 
poem  in  the  North  American  Review; 
but  there  is  doubtless  a  time  in  middle  age 
when  such  thoughts  visit  the  reflective 
soul.  They  claim  their  right  to  expres- 
sion because  they  are  the  common  lot.  We 
quote  here  but  three  of  the  six  stanzas; 

THE  MIDDLE  YEARS 

By  Arthur  Davison  Ficke 

This  is  the  burden  of  the  middle  years: 
To  know  what  tilings  can  bo  or  not  be  known; 
To  find  no  sunset  lovely  unto  tears; 
To  pass  not  with  the  swallow  southward-flown 
Toward  far  Hesiierides  where  gold  seas  break 
Beyond  the  last  horizon  round  strange  isles; 
To  have  forgot  Prometheus  on  liis  peak; 
To  know  that  pilgrim-miles  are  only  miles. 
Then  death  seems  not  so  dreadful  with  its  night 
That  keeps  unstirred  the  veil  of  m>slery. 
Then  no  acclaimed  disaster  can  alfright 
Him  who  is  wise  in  human  history 
And  finds  no  godhead  there  to  earn  his  praise 
And  dreads  no  horror  save  his  emjity  da>s. 

Not  all  my  will  can  change  tliis  casf(ue  of  bone 
That  predeternunes  what  eacli  thought  must  be; 
And  I  liave  learned  to  bear  with  tliese  my  own 
Enforced  defects  and  doomed  futility, 
And  with  reproach  no  longer  rack  a  skull 
Whose  rigid  plan,  conditioned  long  ago. 
Left  such  low  arches  for  tlie  beautifid 
To  pour  its  summer  light  tlirough.     Now  I  know 
Somewhat  the  measure  of  wliat  may  be  done 
And  may  not  by  tills  child  of  a  dark  race 
AVho  in  the  long  processions  of  the  sun 
At  last  for  a  brief  moment  takes  liis  place. 
1  bid  him  bear  his  banner  with  the  rest. 
Nor  too  much  blame   tlie  dusk   that  liaunts  liis 
breast. 

I  can  more  trantiuilly  behold  the  stars 
Than  once  I  could.     Theii'  alien  majesty 
Awakes  in  me  no  longer  desperate  wars 
Against  their  far  indifference  circling  by. 
For  I  too  have  my  orbit,  and  intent 
Upon  its  rondure  I  no  less  than  fhey 
Decline  the  test  of  warlike  argvunent. 
Tiiey  go  tlielr  several  ways;    I  go  my  way. 
Notliing  of  all  mj-  hopes  have  they  denied. 
Nor  do  I  storm  against  them  as  of  old. 
We  pass,  the  sovereigns  of  an  equal  pride. 
Some  day  shall  I  be  dead  and  they  be  cold. 
T-'ntil  that  hour,  untroubled  in  our  flight 
We  seek  our  own  paths  through  the  spacious  night. 

"Do  you  'member  the  war?"  is  a  catch- 
phrase  as  cynical  as  it  is  humorous,  which 
the  long  tedium  of  reparations  talk  has 
made  popular.  Its  popularity,  however, 
is  limited  to  those  who  remember  but  know 
nothing  of  the  war.  It  can  not  be  shared 
by  stich  men  as  are  shadowed  forth  in  the 
following  stanzas  from  the  Australian 
Sydney  Bulletin: 

BATTLE-BLIND 

By  Lilla  Gok.mhuille  McKay 

Never  to  cUmb  the  hills  again ; 

Never  to  see  the  shining  sijray 
Tossed  from  the  crests  of  sapphire  waves 

Out  in  the  bay. 

No  more  to  watch  the  westering  sun, 
Blood-red,  sink  in  the  dreaming  sea. 

And  the  tremidous  dusk  wrap  all  the  land 
In  mystery. 

Unseen  tlie  wind  in  the  long,  brown  grass, 
The  glamour  of  dawn  on  leagues  of  snow. 

Broken  I  live  that  other  men 
!May  see  and  know. 


Unsolicited  contributions  to  this  department  can  not  be  returned. 


God!  be  you  praised  that  once  T  climbed, 
Followed  the  call  of  shore  and  sea. 

So  tliat  the  balm  to-night  is  mine 
Of  memoi-y. 


If  bicj-cling  is  not  a  wholly  forgotten 
joy,  one  may  surmise  that  the  writer  given 
space  in  the  ISIay  Atlantic  has  been  a  night- 
rider  on  that  once  universally  popular 
macliine.  All  Iho  thrills  of  a  night  ride 
o\n'  a  dubious  path  are  here  recorded : 

HOME-BOUND 

By  .T().sEi'n  ArsL.vxDF.u 

The  moon*is  a  wavering  rim  where  one  fish  slips. 

The  water  makes  a  guietness  of  .'<ound; 
Night  is  an  anchoring  of  many  ships 
llome-ljound. 

There  are  strange  tunnelers  in  tlii'  dark,  and  whirs 

t)f  wings  that  die,  and  hairy  spiders  sjiin 
The  silence  into  nets,  and  tenanters 
Move  softly  in. 

I  step  on  shadows  riding  through  th(>  grass, 
,\n(l  feel  the.  night  Iran  cool  agaiii>;t  my  face: 
And  challeng«>d  by  the  sentinel  of  space, 
1  jiass. 

Flanhkhs'  FiKLi)  lias  obviously  been 
oNcrworkcd,  and  it  tak<>s  a  man  who  knew 
it  and  yet  lives  Avith  his  recollections  to 
teach  as  that.  Since  the  immorlal  first 
poem  on  this  Iheme  reached  us,  no  such 
sincere  treatment  has  conu^  to  our  notic(> 
as  this  in  what  a  coiTes])oii(lent  calls  a 
"very  vulgar  little  maga/.itu',  entitled 
Captain  Billy's  Whiz  Bang."  Some  may 
find  offense  in  these  lines,  but  they  rev(>al, 
perlittps,  the  true  psychology  of  the  "rotigh- 
tieck"  soldier  who  may  claim  to  be  overfed 
willi  the  sentiment alizings  of  those  who 
don't  know: 

POPPIES 
By  J.  Et;t;iiXE  Chrisman 
I'oppies? 

Not  for  me.  buddy! 
Buds  o'  Hell  Id  call  'em. 
Plain  red  hell — they — 
They  remind  me — • 

And  folks  ])lant  'em  around 

CiardeiLs — Jiuli! 

Says  one  old  dame  to  me, 

"Don't  they  bring  back,"  says  she 

"The  poppied  fields  of  Flanders?" 

"Poppied  fields  of—"  Ain't  that  a  heluva — 

But  who  wants  'em  briing  back — huh? 

Say,  buddy. 

If  she'd  seen  poppies 

Like  I've  seen  'em — millions — acre^s — 

Scattered  through  the  wheat-fields, 

Ked — and  gettin'  redder — mostly  poppies — 

Yeah — mostly ! 

SUm — my  buddy — old  scout 

Slept  under  the  same  handkerchief. 

Me  'n'  Slim — clean  through  from  tlie  word  go! 

I'm  liable  to  foi'git — ain't  I — 

Day  we  kicked  off  west  o'  Chateau-Thierry 

Down  the  valley — 

Popiiies — say. 

You  couldn't  rest  for  poppies. 

Then  the  .Jeri-ics  cut  loose 

Machine-gun  fu-e — reg'lar  sickle. 

Poppy  leaves — bits  o'  red 

Flickin'  and  flutterin'  m  the  wind, 

Mowed  'em,  buddy — and  us — I'll  tell  the  world! 

Got  old  SUm — -got  him  right! 

Down  in  the  poppies  he  goes — kickin' — clawin'l 


Don't  talk  poppies  to  me — 
Skunk-cabbage  first — com  pier? 
)f  you'd  seen  old  Slim — 
Boy,  he  died  waller  in'  in  poppies! 
Poppies — 

Hell! 

If  approiU'hing  death  can  bring  assur- 
ances such  as  this  -writer  in  the  May  Scrib- 
bler's f(H>ls,  it  ought  not  to  be  named 
"Rebellion";  j'et  submission  hardly  fits 
tlu^  mood,  either.  We  leave  it  to  the  ap- 
preciative rt^ader : 

REBELLION 

By  Dorothy-  McPher.son  Farnsworth 

How  can  it  be  that  April,  in  her  pride 

Of  "glad  light  gretui,"  shall  come  another  year — 
Shall  pass  me  softly,  shy  :iiid  dewy-eyed. 
And  1  not  hear? 

How  can  it  be  that,  at  her  lieckoning. 

New  leaf  and  bloom  .shall  break  on  bush  and  tree 
Till  all  the  world  is  gay  with  garlanding — 
And  1  noti  see? 

T  who  have  Ion  cd  her  sol — her  garden-ways 

Smelling  of  goodly  <'arth — her  every  weed! 
How  can  she  bring  again  her  matchless  days. 
And  1  not  liced? 

How  shall  1  not  n-bcr.'      How  can  it  bo 

That  Ai)ril,  with  her  songs  of  bird  and  rill, 
Kiot  of  leaf  and  bloom,  shall  call  to  me 
And  I  lie  still? 

Oh,  when  our'  .\j)iil  comes  again,  so  fair. 

Heart's  dearest,  and  a  laughing  shower  trips  by. 
If,  blossom-soft,  a  zephyr  kiss  your  hair, 
Think — thai  is  1. 

Thi:  prohibition  Avave  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  attaining  such  proportions 
that  it  is  said  the  wets,  following  their 
American  compeers,  are  beginning  to  ptit 
theif  faith  in  the  compromise  of  light  wines 
and  beers.  A  poetical  indication  of  this 
sentiment  is  found  in  the  Westminster 
dazette,  and  however  one  may  reprobate 
alcohol,  the  essential  lyric  quality  of  the 
lines  remains.  As  to  the  average  "village 
drunkard,"  the  names  here  listed  would  be 
as  tint(>niptiitg  as  the  names  of  rare  varieties 
of  roses: 

IN   PRAISE   OF  WINE 
By  Li^kwelly.v  Willi.\ms 

Wliile  man  is  born,  and  laughs,  and  dies, 
He  shall  drink  wine,  and  seek  blue  .skies. 
No  whi.sky,  gin,  or  brandy  fell 
Drunk  by  the  restless  souls  of  hell. 
But  wme  that  sparkl(>s  red  and  white, 
Prest  from  the  vineyards  of  delight. 
Great  Gallic  wines  .   .   .  come  chant  with  me 
Their  names  of  mirth  and  melody. 

Corton  and  Pommard,  Youvray,  Beaune, 

Ruddy  as  sunset  glow.     Alone 

Aieux  Faye  from  Dark  Angers  shall  be 

■^'our  p(>er,  Vigneau  and  Vieu.x  ChabUs. 

Chateau  Yquem,  Rabaud,  Sauterne, 

Full  of  the  scent  of  hills  that  burn 

Under  a  cloudless  .sky.     Mersault, 

Pape  Clement,  Chambertin.  ...  a  dolt 

Speaks  wisdom  while  such  bottles  pass. 

Graves,  Medoc,  Pouilly:    fill  the  glass. 

Clink  brim  to  brim,  and  banish  strife. 

Drink  and  be  merry,  short  is  life. 

For  honest  men  while  earth  doth  move. 

Hail  comradeship  and  woman's  love, 

Druik  deep  good  wine,  and  praise  with  mirth 

The  Lord  of  vineyards,  sun,  and  earth. 
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Less  Haste 
and  More  Speed 


A  journey  through  any  of  our  plants 
must,  we  think,  give  the  observer  the 
impression  of  speed — without  haste. 
For  the  first  consideration  is  order. 
Hundreds  of  men  and  women  move 
with  precision,  in  straight  lines  to  given 
points — like  the  slack-wire  walker. 
Speed  is  the  result  of  motion  controlled 
by  facility  and  balance. 

In  the  midst  of  humming  machines, 
one  feels  that  he  is  in  a  place  of  quiet. 
It  is  like  the  deep,  flowing  river  com- 
pared to  the  feverish  mountain  stream. 
There  seems  to  be  no  pressure — but 
every  move  is  dictated  by  the  clock.  Not 
a  moment  nor  a  movement  is  wasted. 
Customers  have  come  to  know  that  or- 
ders sent  here  mean  reliance  well  placed. 

Here  at  Color  Printing  Headquarters, 
the  great  presses  deliver  millions  of 
beautiful  labels,  folding  boxes,  cartons 
and  wrappers  for  world-known  products. 
Every  year  concerns  with  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  relationship  of  cost  and 
quality,  come  to  us  for  calendars  of 
character.  These  buyers  know  that  they 
get  full  value  in  return  for  their  checks, 
and  full  attention  to  their  needs. 


J 


Our  trademark  bureau,  without 
charge,  creates  tradenames  and  trade- 
marks, searches  titles  to  existing  ones. 
In  this  department  are  filed  730,000 
such  devices,  registered  and  unregis- 
tered. At  a  great  saving  of  money  and 
time,  and  probably  avoiding  costly  litiga- 
tion, we  quickly  establish  whether  or  not 
a  design  is  entitled  to  registration. 

Another  important  activity  is  the 
printing  of  first-grade  magazine  and 
catalog  covers;  and  color  inserts  which 
show  merchandise  with  unerring  nicety. 
Annually,  we  save  thousands  of  swatches 
of  fabrics  and  make  possible  their  use 
in  garments  and  yard  goods.  For  by  pat- 
ented process  we  reproduce  textiles  so 
that  the  prints  challenge  their  originals. 

National  advertisers  commission  us  to 
design  and  make  genuine  selling  helps 
in  window  trims,  color  cutouts,  unique 
store  cards  and  posters.  These  products 
are  successful  because  advertising  knowl- 
edge and  mechanical  skill  work  in 
thoughtful  harmony.  For  all  color- 
printing,  in  large  or  small  quantities, 
you  are  invited  to  find  out  about  our 
remarkable  equipment. 


//  you  are  interested  in  fine  printing  craftsman^ 
ship,  write  us  on  your  business  stationery  for 
the  most  realistic  specimen  you  have  ever  «een. 


THE    UNITED     STATES    PRINTING    &.    LITHOGRAPH    CO. 


Cincinnati,  Baltimore,  Brooklyn. 


A  WEEK  IN  THE   WHITE   HOUSE   WITH   HARDING 


"A 


GENEROUS,  KIND-HEARTED,  and  thoughtful  man," 
willing  and  anxious  "to  take  advice,"  who  is  "volun- 
tarily allowing  the   power   of  the   Executive    to    fall 
lower    than   it  has   for   the   last  twenty-five  years";  but  also 
a  "large,  upstanding  man  ...  of  great  virility  .  .  .  conscious  of 
his  present  power  .  .  . 
of  undoubted  courage." 
As  possibly  the  most 
outstanding        national 
figure    of    the    present 
hour,  the  President  has 
been  besieged  by  would- 
be  interviewers,  but  the 
opportunities      granted 
few  of  them,  it  appears, 
have      been       equaled 
by    those    enjoyed    by 
William    H.    Crawford, 
whose   estimate   of   the 
Presidential  character  is 
quoted,  in  part,  above. 
Shortly  after  the  inau- 
guration, Mr.  Crawford 
was  permitted  to  spend 
a   week   in    the   White 
House.   He  watched  the 
President  at  work  and 
at  play,  saw  him  both 
in    the   conduct    of   his 
great  office  and  in  the 
intimate  associations  of 
daily  life.     The  account 
of  how   this  week-long 
inter\'iew  was  obtained 
is  quite  a  story  in  itself, 
with  ramifications  that 
Included  ISIr.Crawford's 
"  old       friend       Harry 
Daugherty,      the      At- 
torney -  General,"    and 
Will     Hays,     the     new 
Postmaster    -    General, 
also  referred  to  by  the 
writer  as  an  old  friend. 
These  two  members  of 
the    Cabinet,     together 
with  Pat  McKenna,  are 

called  "  the  connecting-link  between  the  President  and  the  out- 
side world."  By  way  of  introduction  to  his  article,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  current  World's  Work,  Mr.  Crawford  thus  explains 
his  own  Adew-point: 

I  am  a  lifelong  Democrat.  As  an  admirer  of  Wilson  T  was 
more  than  exasperated  at  what  I  consider  the  unjust  calumny 
heaped  upon  him  during  the  campaign  for  partizan  political 
purposes  and  was  inclined  to  attribute  it  partly  to  the  nominee 
of  the  Republican  party;  consequently,  I  came  to  my  task 
certainly  Avith  no  prejudice  favorable  to  the  new  President. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  came  with  a  determination  to  deal  out 
even  justice  as  far  as  my  powers  would  admit  and  to  tell  the 
story^  without  any  prejudice. 

Taking  up  the  personality  of  the  President,  from  the  outside 
in,  Mr.  Cra'W'ford  A\Tites: 

The  pictures  of  Mr.  Harding  never  do  him  justice.     The  deep 
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The  President,   Mrs.  Harding,  and  "  Laddie  Boy  "  have  made  the  AVhite  House  a 
more  free-and-easy  place  than  it  has  been  for  some  years,  reports  a  newspaper  man 

who  recently  spent  a  week  there. 


lines  separating  his  cheeks  from  his  chin  cast  a  shadow  that  is- 
mcreased  by  the  camera.  This  prevents  the  people  who  only 
know  him  by  photographs  from  appreciating  his  remarkably 
strong  face.  The  President  is  tall,  well  over  six  feet;  his  head  is 
covered  with  iron-gray  hair  beginning  to  get  thin  on  top,  and  he 
has  a  remarkably  large  leonine  head  cast  on  Roman  lines.     His 

eyes  are  large,  light  blue, 
and  well  shaped,  and  hj 
looks  at  you  directly  in 
the  face— a  look  that 
is  rather  disconcerting 
when  he  is  listening  to 
you,  especially  when 
you  Ivnow  that  the  own- 
er of  those  eyes  is  the 
President  of  the  United 
States.  His  head  is  set 
upon  a  remarkable  pair 
of  broad  shoulders  and, 
as  is  the  case  with  most 
tall  men,  his  shoulders 
are  slightly  rounded^ 
His  body  is  well  knit, 
with  no  superfluous 
flesh.  His  limbs  are 
sinewy,  indicating  great 
physical  strength,  and 
his  vitality  is  something 
amazing.  I  consider  my- 
self quite  a  good  walker, 
yet  on  the  golf  course  1 
frequently  found  myself 
eight  or  ten  paces  be- 
hind him  because  of  my 
physical  inability  to 
keep  up  with  him. 

There  is  a  certain  en- 
gaging frankness  about 
the  man  that  usually 
goes  with  the  posses- 
sion of  superb  physical 
powers,  a  something 
'  that  subconsciouslj'  says 
that  he  is  more  than  a 
physical  rnatch  for  the 
men  that  he  meets,  and 
therefore  does  not  need 
subterfuge. 

His  head  has  not  been 
turned  in  the  least  by 
his  elevation.  While  he 
feels  the  responsibilities 
that  have  been  placed 
upon  him,  it  has  not 
given  him  any  stiffness 
or  hauteur,  any  sense  of 
importance,  or  any  de- 
mand upon  the  people  for  recognition  of  his  executive  position. 
This  was  shown  very  distinctly  in  several  instances  on  the  golf 
course  at  Chevy  Chase.  There  were  several  parties  ahead  of 
us.  On  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  President  walks 
and  the  quickness  of  his  play  we  caught  up  with  them.  They 
invariably  stept  aside  and  requested  that  we  precede  them. 
He  always  refused  their  proffered  courtesy  and  -with  a  most 
pleasing  smile  requested  that  they  continue,  nor  was  there  with 
this  any  evidence  of  condescension  on  his  part  or  of  affected 
humility. 

The  President's  job,  as  handled  by  Mr.   Harding,  says  Mr. 
Crawford,  is  no  "cinch."     The  Avriter  gives  facts  and  impressions: 

I  am  sure  that  he  is  not  a  union  man,  because  he  violates  the 

eight-hour   law    twice   every   day,    his  usual   day  lasting  about 

seventeen  hours.     He  arises  every  morning  before  seven  o'clock, 

,  shaves  himself,  takes  his  morning  exercise,  and  then  reads  the 

papers,   especially   the    editorials  touching  upon  national  and 
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international  affairs,  until  Mrs.  Harding  is  ready  for  breakfast, 
which,  she  mournfully  assures  me,  he  insists  shall  be  at  the 
unearthly  hour  of  eight  o'clock,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  up  until  the  wee  small  hours  of  the  night  before. 
More  important  still  to  her,  she  is  supposed  to  be  present  at  this 
meal.  As  soon  as  breakfast  is  over  he  hurries  to  the  executive 
offices.  Only  stopping  long  enough  to  pat  the  Airedale,  Laddie 
Boy,  on  the  head,  he  immediately  proceeds  to  work  and  is  busily 
engaged  in  reading  and  signing  state  papers  imtil  the  hour  for 
his  appointments  to  begin,  usually  at  nine-forty-five.  He  works 
with  great  rapidity,  determines  quickly  on  the  papers  sub- 
mitted to  him,  signs  those  that  he  has  already  prepared  the 
night  before,  and  makes  pencil  notations  in  the  margins  of 
letters  to  be  answered  by  his  secretai^^".  This  early  morning 
work  is  absolutely  essential,  because  long  before  the  hour  that 
he  has  set  to  receive  visitors  the  executive  offices  are  crowded  with 
men  bent  on  one  of  two  missions — or  more  usually  both — to 
congratulate  him  as  the  new  President  and  to  whisper  in  his  ear 
their  perfect  willingness  to  •serve  him  as  United  States  District 
Attorney  at  Kalamazoo,  or  Ambassador  to  Timbuktu.  I  almost 
beUeve  that  every  other  man  who  voted  the  Republican  ticket 
at  the  last  election  has  sought  some  political  appointment,  and 
am  reasonably  certain  that  I  am  the  only  man  who,  having  had 
an  opportunity,  has  not  asked  liim  for  some  political  favor. 

To  this  vast  throng  are  added  Senators  and  Congressmen  who 
are  interested  in  special  bills  or  who  desire  to  learn  the  executive 
wishes  concerning  pending  legislation;  or  possibly  it  is  more 
correct  to  say,  "to  discuss  with  the  President  the  pending 
legislation." 

On  the  instruction  and  advice  of  his  physicians,  "who  rec- 
ognize that  the  President  has  a  hard  and  strenuous  time  before 
him  and  that  it  will  be  necessai*y  for  him  to  have  some  recreation 
to  be  able  to  withstand  the  stress,"  he  usually  tries  to  play  golf  • 
two  or  thiee  afternoons  a  week.  Unless  he  plays  golf,  says  Mr. 
Crawford,  his  appointments  continue  until  nearly  six  o'clock, 
when  his  "real  work"  begins: 

He  calls  his  stenographers  and  begins  to  answer  the  voluminous 
correspondence  of  the  day,  after  which  he  spends  his  evening 
and  far  into  the  night  (Mrs.  Harding  says  it  is  not  night,  but  two 
and  three  in  the  morning)  in  thoroughly  familiarizing  himself  with 
the  questions  which  are  to  come  before  him  on  the  following  day. 

With  the  passing  of  war-time  restriction,  we  are  told,  there  is  a 
new  and  freer  atmosphere  about  the  White  House.  Practically 
the  whole  house  is  open  for  inspection,  save  President  and  Mrs. 
Harding's  own  personal  rooms.  These  intimate  glimpses  are 
given: 

Mrs.  Harding  often  passes,  going  from  one  section  of  her  home 
to  the  other,  through  the  throngs  that  are  looking  over  the 
building.  Few  of  the  visitors  will  recognize  as  the  President's 
wife  the  gracious  lady  who  smiles  at  them.  I'll  give  them  a  clue: 
as  this  is  her  home  she  wears  no  hat  and  is  not  drest  for  the 
street.  She  possesses  the  happy  faculty  of  being  friendly  and 
gracious  without  familiarity  and  loss  of  dignity. 

Incidentally,  wliile  speaking  of  the  White  House  beipg  open 
for  inspection,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  President  objects 
very  seriously  to  the  seclusion  and  exclusiveness  that  have  here- 
tofore been  the  atmosphere  surrounding  his  person  and  the 
White  House.  He  has  no  desire  to  make  his  term  of  office  into  a 
four-year  jail  sentence.  He  wants  to  be  free  to  come  and  go  as 
he  pleases.  I  expect  any  day  to  see  liim  slip  away  entirely  from 
the  secret-service  men  and  go  strolling  down  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  with  Laddie  Boy  as  his  only  companion,  possibly  stopping 
at  the  Capitol  for  a  short  visit  ^\ith  some  of  his  Senatorial 
friends.  The  motion-pictures  and  the  illustrated  magazines 
have  made  his  likeness  too  weU  known  for  him  to  go  over  the 
country  incog-nito  as  did  George  I.,  but,  were  it  possible,  nothing 
would  delight  him  more.  On  his  trip  to  the  golf  course  there  was 
no  second  automobile  with  secret-service  men,  while  only  one 
accompanied  him  on  the  links,  and  he  was  so  far  back  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have  acted  as  a  protector 
for  the  President  had  he  been  needed. 

The  President  is  an  outdoor  man.  A  doer  rather  than  a 
student.  He  has  studied  men  more  than  books.  I  do  not  mean 
by  this  that  he  has  not  kept  abreast  of  the  times;  he  spends 
many  long  hours  in  the  study  of  political  and  economic  questions. 
Housewives  will  be  interested  in  knowing  what  he  eats,  and  to 
know  on  what  Mrs.  Harding  feeds  him  to  make  him  so  healthy. 
The  President  has  an  excellent  appetite.  A  typical  menu  for 
the  day  follows:  For  breakfast  he  has  half  of  a  grapefruit, 
bacon  and  eggs,  the  bacon  cooked  to  a  golden  brown;  buttered 
toast  and  coffee,  followed  by  waffles,  such  as  Mrs.  Harding  has 
made  famous.     His  luncheon  is  a  substantial  meal,  usually  in- 


cluding a  meat  and  two  or  three  vegetables,  but  the  dinner  is 
the  principal  meal.  It  is  complete,  from  soup  to  nuts.  He  en- 
joys his  meals  and  mixes  with  them  a  full  amount  of  laughter 
and  light-heartedness.  He  throws  off  what  little  official  manner 
he  has  at  other  times.  He  is  no  longer  the  President  but  is  just 
Warren,  and  his  wife  is  Lou.  Incidentally,  there  is  the  most 
complete  sympathy  and  understanding  between  them.  How- 
ever bad  form  it  may  be  these  days,  she  openly  shows  her  ad- 
miration for  the  big,  husky  man  who  has  risen  so  high.  She 
reminds  me  very  much  of  a  humorous  skit  which  I  saw  in  vaude- 
ville recently,  in  which,  after  every  phenomenal  stunt  that  her 
husband  did,  the  wife  would  announce,  among  peals  of  laughter 
from  the  audience,  "this  is  my  husband."  On  the  other  hand, 
his  treatment  of  her  is  full  of  tenderness  and  affection. 

Tiu-ning  to  a  "serious  discussion"  of  the  President's  "capabili- 
ties, characteristics,  and  mental  make-up,"  his  biographer  writes: 

LTnfortunately,  the  impression  has  gone  out  that  President 
Harding  wiU  be  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  master  minds  of  the 
RepubUcan  party,  an  alter  ego  for  Lodge  and  Penrose  and  Smoot. 
I  myself  had  this  impression  before  I  had  an  opportunity  closely 
to  observe  the  man.  This,  probably,  is  due  to  his  natural 
friendUness  of  dispositioji,  to  his  lack  of  desire  for  domination, 
and  his  willingness  to  listen  to  advice.  His  friendliness  and 
politeness  have  been  misconstrued  to  be  subservience  and  a  lack 
of  a  will  of  his  own.  In  my  opinion  there  has  never  been  a 
greater  misjudgment  of  a  man  in  poUtieal  life.  Mr.  Harding 
does  not  believe  that  he  is  a  superman,  or  that  his  judgments  are 
in  a  way  superior  to  hundreds  of  other  men  who  have  made  a 
careful  study  of  political  situations.  Consequently  he  is  open 
to  advice  and  consultation,  but  he  recognizes  that  his  oath  binds 
him  to  administer  his  office  according  to  his  best  judgment.  He 
has  inborn  courage,  consequently  he  will  neither  be  afraid  for 
political  reasons  to  refuse  a  suggestion  of  the  leaders  of  his 
party,  nor  will  he  ciirry  favor  with  any  powerful  faction  of  his 
party  by  actions  which  his  conscience  and  judgment  will  not 
approve.  He  may  be  influenced  in  the  formation  of  his  judg- 
ment by  cogent  reasoning,  but  his  final  decision  will  be  the  opin- 
ion of  Warren  G.  H^^rding  after  he  has  carefully  weighed  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  matter.  Mr.  Harding,  by  his  willingness  to 
accept  advice,  will  be  a  second  Henry  Clay,  the  great  compro- 
miser in  American  politics 

On  all  questions  of  international  import  Mr.  Harding's  mind 
is  open,  willing  to  listen  to  all  propositions,  and  hoping  to  select 
the  wisest  to  further  our  international  position.  Mr.  Harding's 
very  frank  preelection  statement  that  he  had  not  formulated 
definite  and  concrete  poUcies,  I  now  believe  was  the  sincere 
and  unafraid  statement  of  a  brave  man,  willing  to  admit  that 
he  was  not  omniscient  or  a  superman,  willing  to  admit  that  his 
judgment  might  not  be  right,  and  unwilling,  for  the  sake  of  office, 
to  tie  himself  to  any  particular  theory  that  more  mature  re- 
flection and  changing  conditions  might  prove  to  be  unwise 

Mr.  Harding  recognizes  that  we  are  passing  through  a  transi- 
tion period  consequent  to  the  reconstruction  period  following 
the  war.  He  is  particularly  anxious  that  the  period  of  recon- 
struction and  readjustment  be  quickly  brought  to  a  happy  con- 
clusion, and  that  the  wisest  measure  to  produce  this  result  be 
speedily  found.  He  is  particularly  pleased  to  have  the  con- 
stnictive  assistance  of  Herbert  Hoover  in  his  Cabinet  to  assist 
in  this  reconstruction.  Mr.  Harding  has  been  accused  of  being 
a  representative  of  the  Old  Guard  and  a  strict  partizan  of  big 
business.  Mr.  Harding's  position  is  that  he  is  interested  in  the 
return  of  prosperity  to  America  and  he  beUeves  that  concessions 
must  be  made  by  both  labor  and  capital  to  secure  this  end. 

"Here,  then,"  writes  Mr.  Crawford,  in  conclusion,  "is  the 
final  picture  of  Harding": 

A  large,  upstanding  man.  A  man  of  great  viriUty.  A  man 
of  undoubted  courage.  A  man  of  no  transcendent  genius,  and, 
very  strange  to  say,  one  who  clearly  recognizes  this  fact  and  is 
willing  to  accept  advice  and  counsel  of  men  perhaps  abler  than 
he.  A  man  conscious  of  his  present  power,  but  who  has  no 
desire  to  force  his  will  upon  his  fellow  workers  on  whose  shoulders 
coequaUy  rest  the  responsibilities  of  government.  An  honest 
man,  honest  with  himself  and  with  the  public.  A  man  of  good 
judgment  and  entire  practicality.  A  generous,  kind-hearted, 
and  thoughtful  man.  Thoughtful  of  his  subordinates,  generous 
to  his  adversaries,  and  cordial  to  his  equals.  A  man  whose  head 
has  not  been  turned  by  the  honors  thrust  upon  him.  A  plain, 
every-day,  practical  man  without  illusions  or  visionary  ideas. 
A  man  that  is  a  supporter  of  stable  government.  A  man  in- 
tensely American  in  his  instinct.  A  man  under  whom  the  power 
of  the  Executive  will  voluntarily  fall  lower  than  it  has  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  Incidentally,  there  are  many  who 
believe  with  Mr.  Harding  that  the  reduction  of  Presidential 
authority  is  urgently  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  our 
democratic  form  of  government. 
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Outlast  the  Factory 
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Foot  Work 


A  FIGHTING    army    may    move    on    its 
stomach  but  a  producing  army  moves 
on  its  feet. 

When  feet  lag,  hands  lag  and  production 
drags. 

Look  to  your  factory  floors  and  you  can 
correct  the  cause  with  Kreolite  Wood  Block 
Floors. 

You  will  find  this.  Stone-hard,  stone-cold 
floors  are  conducive  neither  to  good  work  nor 
good  health. 

They  waste  human  energy  and  material 
—  the  most  important  factors  in  your 
factory. 

Kreolite    Floors    are    energy   and 
health-savers.  They  are  quiet  and 
soft    under     foot    and    furnish  an 
environment  of  efficiency.     Their 
surface    is  wood-soft    and  table- 


If  >  mcke  Ihefamnn  ?  Kreiilite  I.ug 
Wooi  Hlcrks  for  street  pmemnits 
and  ori'lgr.i.    Write  jor  literature. 


top    smooth  —  their    service    is    granite - 
enduring. 

They  make  men  satisfied  and  more  efficient 
from  the  soles  of  their  feet  to  the  crowns  of 
their  heads. 

In  every  classification  of  industry  Kreolite 
Floors  have  been  tested  and  found  to  be 
wonder-workers  for  health  and  efficiency. 

Kreolite  Floors  have  also  proved  their 
exceptional  ability  to  endure  under  every 
condition  of  service. 

Our   Factory   Floor   Engineers   are   Energy 
Engineers.      They  can  come  into  your  plant 
and  help  you  conserve  the  health  and 
energy  of   your    men.      Their  aid  in 
no  way  obligates  you. 

Wire  or  write  for  consultation  or  let 
us  send  you  our  book  on  Kreolite 
Floors. 


Address  all  inquiries  to  the  Toledo  Oflice. 

The  Jennison -Wright  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Branches:    Albany,  Chicago,  Boston.  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland.  Detroit,  Toronto  and  Other  Principal  Cities 
Western  Salej  Distributor, — Western  Wood  Preserving    Company,   Spokane,  Washington 
British  Distributors — Anglo-American  Agency,  Royal  Liver  Building,  Liverpool,  England 
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Burroughs  Adding  and  Listing 
Macliines  are  built  in  different 
models  of  varying  size  to  fit  the 
needs  of  any  kind  of  business, 
large  or  small. 


Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Ma- 
chines post  ledgers  and  other 
important  records  with  the  auto- 
matic accuracy  and  speed  of 
machine  methods. 


Burroughs  Calculators  add, 
multiply,  subtract  and  divide 
without  printing  the  figures — 
giving  wanted  results  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 


Durrou 

Adding  —  Bookkeeping  —  Calculating 


Machines 
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Afraid  to  Face  Your  Banker? 

Not  If  "Vbu  Have  Accurate  Records 


Slowly  the  old  man  entered  The 
Guardian  Savings  and  Trust  Company 
and  stood  for  a  moment  nervously  tap- 
ping the  rail  by  the  vice-president's  desk. 

For  a  week  he  had  dreaded  this.  Night 
after  night  he  had  worked  over  his  finan- 
cial statement,  but  now 
he  knew  that  the  paper 
he  held  in  his  hand  was 


a  sorry   mess   of   figures 


he  could  not  prove. 

It  seemed  to  him  that 
bankers  wanted  to  know 
a  lot  of  fussy  details  no 
man  could  be  expected 
to  answer  off  hand  and 
he  hated  to  go  through  all 
that  again  —  it  seemed 
like  a  million  questions 
to  him: 

His  inventory,  when 
and  how  often  did  he  take  it?  How  much 
did  he  owe?  How  much  was  owed  him; 
how  old  were  these  accounts  and  how 
many  of  them  could  he  collect? 

"Why  should  his  banker  ask  him  how 
his  sales  compare  this  month  with  that 
month  and  what  lines  were  selling  best  and 
how  much  was  dead  stock  and  what 
departments  paid  a  profit  and  about  all 
the  little  details  of  his  overhead? 

Must  Know  All  the  Facts 

The  trouble  with  this  man  is  that  his  eyes 
never  have  been  opened  to  the  need  of 
getting  more  figure  facts  about  his  busi- 
ness. He  thinks  the  cost  of  making  daily 
records  would  eat  up  all  his  profits  and  he 


CLAY  HERRICK,  Credit  Manager 
of  The  Guardian  Savings  and 
Trust  Company,  Cleveland,  says: 

"The  man  who  is  ready  to  give  his 
banker  all  the  facts  regarding  his 
financial  condition,  favorable  and  un- 
favorable, has  no  reason  to  dread  an 
interview  with  him. 

"It  pays  to  be  frank  with  your 
banker.  Experience  has  taught  him 
that  he  must  discount  the  average 
statement.  If  you  convince  him  that 
you  have  accurate  records,  that  you 
have  disclosed  the  full  facts,  that  you 
are  not  trying  to  fool  either  yourself  or 
him,  but  have  frankly  stated  things  as 
they  are,  you  have  gained  his  confi- 
dence— ^and  confidence  is  the  founda- 
tion of  credit." 


needs  to  be  shown  that  on  the  contrary  he 
would  make  more  money  if  he  had  them. 
Most  successful  men  in  business  today 
have  learned  that  clear,  accurate,  detailed 
records  of  all  departments  and  operations 
of  their  business  are  the  best  assurance  of 

success.  Machine  methods 

of  figuring  and  mechanical 
aids  in  bookkeeping  are 
in  common  use  and  it  is 
no  longer  necessary  to 
carry  a  heavy  bookkeep- 
ing expense  to  get  de- 
sired facts. 


Easy  with  a  Burroughs 

With  Burroughs  figuring 
machines  an  inexperi- 
enced clerk  can  work  out 
automatically  all  the  fig- 
ure problems  of  business 
transactions  in  less  than  half  the  time  re- 
quired by  the  best  trained  specialists  to  do 
them  by  mental  calculation,  as:  adding 
sales  and  charge  slips,  footing  all  sorts  of 
figure  columns,  proving  postings,  taking 
trial  balances,  figuring  freight  bills,  extend- 
ing invoices,  distributing  sales  by  clerks  or 
departments,  figuringdiscounts and  interest, 
totaling  weights  and  quantities,  and  so  on. 

The  A  B  G  of  Business 

Adding,  Bookkeeping  and  Calculating  represent  the  three 
great  groups  of  figuring  operations  that  constitute  the 
A  B  C  of  Business.  To  handle  these  operations  the  Bur- 
roughs Adding  Machine  Company  manufactures  three 
types  of  machines  in  a  wide  variety  of  styles  and  sizes 
among  which  may  be  found  a  machine  that  will  fit  the 
needs  of  any  business,  large  or  small. 

Get  in  touch  with  the  nearest  Burroughs  office  or  write 
direct  to  the  Home  OflSce  at  Detroit,  Mich. 


Adding  —  Bookkeeping  —  Calculating 


mes 
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A  V  alsparred  Laundry  is 
soap-and-water  proof — 

VALSPAR    is    proof  against   hot   and    cold   water, 
water  thick  with  strong  soap  or  bluing. 

Valspar  is  the  varnish  that  won't  turn  white  under 
any  circumstances,  any  conditions. 

Besides  Valsparring  the  laundry  floor,  go  over  the 
whole  washing  machine  with  this  tough,  durable  coat- 
ing of  protection.  ^ 

Then,  Valspar  the  woodwork  throughout  the  laun- 
dry— even  the  clothes  basket  will  be  better  for  a  coat 
of  Valspar. 

There  is  nothing  like  Valspar  for  general  household 
use.  In  the  kitchen,  pantry,  bathroom,  dining  room, 
hall  or  porch — wherever  water,  weather  or  wear  must 
be   reckoned  with — Valspar  is   the  varnish    to  use. 

Anything  that' s  wortJi  varnishing  is  -icorth  J'alsparring. 

VALENTINE'S 

LSPAR 

The  Varnish  That  Won't  Turn  White 

VALENTINE    &    COMPANY 

Largest  Alanufaclurcn  of  Hig/i-Giade  Varniihei  in  the  U'^orlJ — Eitahiislied  l8j3 

New  York       ChPca^io       Boston       Toronto       London      Paris       Amsterdam 
W.  P.   Fuller  &  Co.,  Pacific  Coast 


VALENTINE  &  COMPANY,  456  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

Special  Offer 

For  your  dealer's  name  and  15c  in  sianips,  we  will  send  you  a  30c 
sample  can  of  Valspar  —  enoUKh  to  finish  a  small  table  or  chair.  I'ill 
out  coupon. 

Dealer's  Name 

Your  Name \ 

\ 

Your  Address 

L-  Z?.— 5-U-21. 
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OUR   DOUGH-BOY  FINANCIERS 
ON  THE  RHINE 

T  F  Wall  Street  wants  lessons  in  high 
-•-  finance  it  might  do  worse  than  apply 
to  our  "'millionaire  army"  on  the  Rhine, 
for  about  10,000  American  dough-boys 
A\ho  are  watching  the  Coblenz  bridge- 
head for  Uncle  Sam  probably  know  as 
much  about  the  gentle  art  of  plunging, 
covering,  selling  short,  marginal  profits, 
and  ff)recasting  market  trends  from  the 
neA\s  as  any  b(>ar  or  bull  in  New  York. 
However,  -nTites  David  Darrah  from 
Coblenz  to  the  Pittsburgh  Leader,  the 
khaki  financiers  on  the  Rhine  are  mostly 
bullish,  and  they  operate  in  exchanges. 
From  the  lowliest  buck  to  the  highest- 
ranker,  they  can  tell  jou  to  a  fraction  just 
what  the  fluctuation  has  been  from  day  to 
day.  The  exchange  quotations  for  the 
day  are  published  in  the  official  army 
jiaper  of  the  American  forces,  and  every 
(lav  vou'll  see  something  like  this: 


Jiuv 
Sell. 


INIauks  Locally 

T()-d(i  If 

()2 

6:5 


Yesterday 

(>3 


After  the  dough-boy  has  looked  through 
the  paper  to  see  w  hat  is  going  on  at  home, 
and  glanced  through  the  sporting  page,  he 
settles  down  to  a  study  of  the  day's  quota- 
tions on  exchange  and  the  variations  from 
yesterday.  Then  he  unlimbers  a  bundle 
of  notes,  known  in  good  "American"  as  a 
Michigan  roll,  and  figures  out  what  his 
opei-utions  for  the  day  will  be.  The 
writer  goes  on: 

Just  figure  out  for  yourself  how  far  the 
dough-boy  financier  can  make  good  in  his 
exchange  operations.  A  buck's  pay  on  the 
Rhine  is  now  $36  a  month.  This  means  he 
draws  about  2,160  marks  a  month,  not  in- 
cluding his  insurance.  If  he  is  a  corporal 
he  gets  S52  a  month  and  has  .'^,120  marks, 
and  if  he  is  the  lowest  grade  of  a  sergeant, 
he  draws  around  ."),00n  marks  a  month. 
Now,  suppose  the  corporal  with  his  $52 
buys  marks  at  60.  He  gets  o,120  marks. 
The  next  day  the  ni;irk  goes  to  61,  and  he 
sells  them  for  3.172  marks,  and  he  has 
made  a  dollar.  Tliis  operation  he  repeats 
maybe  every  day  and  maybe  not  so  often. 
lUit  almost  any  dough-boy  -will  tell  you 
that  lie  adds  a  l>ig  ])ercentage  to  his  pay 
every  month  by  what  he  makes  in  buying 
and  selling  marks. 

The  inhabitants  of  Coblenz  are  not  at  all 
displeased  at  liis  high  financiering,  either, 
strange  as  it  may  seem.  For,  as  soon  as  it 
became  known  that  the  Yank  was  watching 
the  exchange  and  buying  and  selling  marks, 
scores  of  mushroom  banks  s])rang  up  over 
Coblenz.  Any  one  who  had  a  little  capital 
hung  a  shingle  over  his  door,  and  his  place 
liecame  a  bank.  For  a  time  the  khaki 
sT)eculators  fared  badly,  for  often  they 
went  -wTong  on  the  quotations  in  the 
(lerman  papers. 

But  now  the  Army  itself  puts  out  each 
day  the  closing  quotations  on  exchange 
in  Berlin. 

Some  dough-boys  will  tell  you  that 
thev  have  made  six  to  .seven  hundred  dollars 
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in  exfhango  huying  and  s«>lling  in  a  year, 
and  sonio  of  them  can  show  hank-acn'ounts 
to  prove  it. 

The  American  financier  who  makes  his 
pile  on  Wall  Stre(>t  and  {roes  to  the  Riviera 
and  spends  his  vacation  at  Mont*'  Carlo 
has  no  advantage  over  the  khaki  financier 
on  the  Khine.  The  Riviera  weather 
couldn't  have  been  more  perfect  than  the 
flood  of  sunshine  that  has  bathed  the 
Rhineland  for  the  last  two  montlis.  "It's 
the  life  of  liilev,"  as  they  say  it  in  "'dough- 
Iwy,"  and  there  probably  niner  was  a 
bett<^r  satisfied  army,  and  certaiiily  there 
is  no  army  in  which  thi'  morale  is  higher. 

This  may  be  provtHi.  we  an*  told,  by  the 
pride  with  which  each  dough-boy  dresses 
himself  and  comports  himself  in  general. 
Every  soldier  is  drest  up  except  when  he 
is  on  duty.  Perish  the  thought  that  he 
would  wear  an  issue  uniform  when  he  goes 
out  for  a  stroll,  listens  to  a  band  concert, 
takes  in  a  show,  or  calls  on  his  best  girl. 
On  such  ceremonial  occasions  he  wears  a 
tailor-made  serge  uniform,  hand-made  shoes, 
and  made-to-order  garri.son  cap,  and  car- 
ries a  riding-<'rop,  which  adds  smartness  to 
his  appearance  and  makes  him  keep  his 
liands  out  of  his  pockets.  That's  why  the 
frauleins  pay  him  so  much  attention  and 
are  so  willing  to  receive  attentions  from 
him.     The  writer  continues: 

Ijff  on  the  Rhine  is  busy  and  there  are 
no  dull  moments.  A  dough-boy  could  not 
be  more  comfortable  or  more  taken  care 
of  if  he  were  back  in  the  home  tow  n  making 
a  fat  salary.  It's  a  question  of  deciding 
how  much  of  the  activities  going  on  he  can 
take  in. 

To  begin  with,  he  has  his  military  duties. 
He  drills  according  to  a  regular  hourly 
schedule,  and  he  goes  through  large  unit 
maneuvers,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
he  is  still  at  war  with  Germany,  and  the 
Aimy  is  ready.  But  after  that  he  is  free  to 
do  much  as  he  pleases.  He  can  get  a  good 
education,  academic  or  vocational,  if  he 
likes,  because  Colonel  Young,  educational 
officer,  has  established  a  school  for  him 
where  he  can  study  almost  anything  from 
•stenographj'  to  political  economy,  or  he 
can  become  a  blacksmith  or  a  carpenter. 
He  also  has  a  large  circulating  library  in  the 
Fest  Hall,  an  establishment  of  the  former 
Kaiser,  where  he  can  find  books  on  any 
subject.  The  army  on  the  Rhine  is  also 
an  army  interested  in  learning.  You'll  see 
a  khaki-clad  soldier  on  almost  every  corner 
you  pass  with  a  bunch  of  books  under  his 
arm,  just  coming  back  from  classes  as  if  he 
were  attending  college. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  also  has  an  athletic  club 
if  he  does  not  get  all  the  exercise  he  wants, 
and  the  dough-boy  may  become  a  champion 
Aveight-lifter,  a  sprinter,  a  swimmer  (there's 
even  a  swimming-pool  established),  or  any 
kind  of  athletics  are  available  for  which  he 
has  propensities. 

Then  there  are  all  kinds  of  clubs.  The 
sergeants  have  a  club,  for  instance;  the 
officers  have  a  club;  and  the  privates,  first 
class,  are  about  to  organize  one.  The 
Salvation  Army  offers  the  dough-boy  about 
the  coziest  and  most  comfortable  place  to 
sink  down  in  an  easy-chair,  drink  chocolate, 
and  read  the  paper  that  he  would  want  in 
its  club,  open  to  all.  There  are  hotels 
where  he  can  eat  regular  American  food  in 
regular  American  style.  For  the  dough-boy 
life  is  plenty  of  work  and  also  plenty  of 
play  and  plenty  of  comforts. 

This  army  on  the  Rhine  is  different.     It 


Get  Hoffman  Hot  Water 
as    Easily  as   Light 


^ 


Hot  Water!     Instantly! 

get  it  for  every  use  with  the  simplest  heater 

STEAMING  hot  water  for  any  purpose  at  any  time.  Steaming  hot 
water  in  unlimited  quantities  at  the  mere  turning  of  a  faucet. 
Steaming  hot  water  from  a  heater  of  constant  dependability.  It  has 
J  J  less  parts. 

Hoffman  hot  water  is  quick,  sure,  inexpensive.  It's  "right  on  the 
dot — water  HOT!"    It's  ready  for  any  daily  task  or  emergency. 

Hoffman  hot  water  is  controlled  by  the  faucets  in  your  home. 
Faucets  open;  gas  turned  on  and  steaming  water  flows.  Faucets 
closed;  gas  turned  off.  You  pay  to  heat  the  water  you  actually  use. 
You  do  not  pay  to  keep  it  hot. 

A  lifetime  of  dependable  hot  water  service  is  contained  in  every 

Hoffman.  And  every  Hoffman  is  generously 
guaranteed.  Full  information  should  be 
yours.  You  can  get  it  by  sending  the  coupon. 
Please  send  it  now. 

The  Hoffman  Heater  Co. 


For  every  home 
which    has   gas. 


1329  Oberlin  Ave. 


Lorain,  Ohio 


Branches  in  all  important  centers 

The  Hoffman  Heater  Co.  is  an  independent   organization,  not 
affiliated  with  any  other  heater,  company,  paying  no  royalties. 


nOFFMAN 


THE  HOFFMAN  HEATER  COMPANY 
1329  Oberlin  Ave.,  Lorain,  Oliio 
Please   send   me   your   Hot  Water  Service    Book    and    information    about  the  Hoffman  Instantane- 
ous Automatic  Gas  Water  Heater. 


NAME 


I 

I 

I    CITY 


STREET . 


.STATE. 


=--J 
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R'sidence  —  Highland  Park,  Illinois 
Robert  Se>-farth,  Architect,  Chicago 
"Exterior  of  Redwood  Sawn  Shingles" 


BuUd  Your  Home  of  REDWOOD 
and    Preserve    its    Personality 

In  mansion  or  bungalow,  the  use  of  Redwood  for  exterior 
construction  and  finish  will  do  more  than  any  other  one  thing 
to  preserve  the  personality  of  a  frame,  or  stone  and  wood  house. 


Redwood  resists  rot 

Every  fibre  of  Redwood  is  im- 
pregnated by  nature  with  a 
preservative  which  prevents 
the  growth  of  decay -producing 
fungi.  Properlj'  seasoned,  Red- 
wood is  subject  to  a  minimum 
of  warping,  shrinking  and 
swelling.  Climatic  conditions 
and  earth  moisture  do  not 
weaken  or  rot  Redwood. 

The  good  appearance  and 
soundness  of  your  house  are 
assured  when  you  build  with 
Redwood  shingles,  sidings, 
water  tables,  porch  posts  and 
columns,  railings,  roof  boards, 
gutters  and  window  frames — 
for  these  parts  of  the  buildings 
are  exposed  to  the  weather,  or 
in  contact  with  the  earth,  and 
should  be  built  of  the  best 
lumber. 

Also  resists  fire 

Redwood  reduces  the  fire 
hazard,  because  it  is  free  from 
pitch  and  other  highly  in- 
flammable resinous  substances, 
therefore  is  hard  to  ignite,  slow- 
burning  and  easih^  extinguished. 

Economical,  too 

Being  unusually  free  from  knots, 
splits,    checks    and    other    im- 


perfections, there  is  little  waste 
in  Redwood  lumber.  The 
builder's  time  is  saved  in  work- 
ing with  Redwood.  Having  a 
close  grain  and  smooth  texture, 
Redwood  takes  and  holds  paint 
well.  In  a  Redwood  house, 
repair  and  up-keep  expenses  are 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Information  on  Redwood  every 
home-builder  should  have 

If  you  are  planning  a  home, 
you  will  be  interested  in  know- 
ing more  about  Redwood — 
why  and  where  it  should  be 
used  in  your  new  home.  Our 
Chicago  office  will  be  glad  to 
send  you  this  information. 

Write  for  Redwood  Information 
Sheet  No.  11,  "Residential 
Building  Materials."  Please 
send  us  your  architect's  or 
builder's  name  and  address. 
Vse  have  special  Redwood  data 
for  him. 


Tfee  Pacific  Lumber  G>. 

OF      ILLINOIS 


2085  McCormick  Building  Chicago 

New  York  City,  N.  Y.  Kansas  Gty,  Mo 

THE  PACIFIC  LUMBER  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Los  Angeles,  CaL 

Tit  Largest  Manufacturers  and  Distributors  ofCalifamia  Redweait 
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is  called  the  "millionaire  army."  And  that 
term  might  be  opprobrious  if  it  were  not 
admitted  from  all  sides  that  the  American 
forces  in  Germany  are  about  the  finest 
organization  of  troops  and  the  most  effi- 
cient along  the  Rhine.  There  used  to  be  a 
time  in  A.  E.  F.  days  also  when  the  dough- 
bo3'  objected  to  regulations.  He  doesn't 
now.  For  instance,  the  Provost  Marshal  of 
Coblenz  recently  made  new  regulations 
regarding  hau'-cuts.  No  dough-boy  may 
have  hair  longer  than  one  and  a  quarter 
inches.     And  no  dough-boy  has. 

Once  every  six  months  the  dough-boy 
gets  a  leave  of  absence,  during  which  he 
can  visit  almost  any  Allied  country  in 
Europe  he  likes  at  the  Government's  ex- 
pense and  stay  from  two  to  three  weeks. 
We  are  assured,  however,  that — 

The  Yanks'  acti\'ities  in  high  finance, 
drill,  study,  athletics,  travel,  and  amuse- 
ments do  not  keep  him  from  making  a  lot 
of  friends.  The  esteem  with  which  he  was 
held  in  France  three  years  ago  has  not  been 
lessened  along  the  Rhine.  And  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Rhine  city  generally  would 
be  the  sorriest  people  in  the  world  if  the 
Yanks  were  to  be  withdrawn.  Letters  have 
been  sent  to  General  Allen  several  times 
lamenting  the  departure  of  the  Americans 
when  there  were  rumors  of  this.  For,  while 
the  Americans  have  gi^'en  to  this  German 
city  such  an  atmosphere  of  Americanism 
that  one  can  feel  almost  in  his  homeland 
there,  they  have  done  it  so  easily  and 
without  interference  that  the  Germans 
like  it. 

The  case  on  the  Rhine  has  been  a  replica 
of  the  case  in  France  during  the  A.  E.  F. 
days.  The  big,  strapping  youths  from 
America  came  into  the  German  homes, 
were  billeted  with  the  German  people, 
gave  chocolate  and  candy  to  the  German 
children,  petted  the  German  dog,  and,  of 
course,  courted  and  married  the  German 
fraulein.  These  marriages  on  the  Rhine 
have  been  frequent  since  the  order  against 
fraternization  has  been  lifted,  but  not,  of 
course,  so  frequent  as  was  reported  some 
time  ago  by  a  Paris  newspaper,  which 
dilated  to  the  length  of  a  column  that  every 
day  an  American  dough-boy  married  a 
''Gretchen."  This  innate  kindness  of  the 
dough-boy  has  stormed  Coblenz  more 
effectively  than  could  his  infantrj'  and 
artillery 

Everj'  night  along  about  dark  j^ou'U  see 
more  than  a  few  scores  of  Yanks  piloting 
their  girls  through  the  streets,  escorting 
them  Jiome,  and  if  vou  listen  vou  •wall  see 
that  they  are  talking  German.  But  the 
Army  assures  him  when  he  wants  to  get 
married  that  his  prospective  wife  has  the 
character  that  he  would  expect  from  his 
wife.  So  before  he  can  get  permission  to  be 
married  the  German  police,  whose  thorough- 
ness in  such  matters  is  meticulous,  gives 
him  a  full  report  on  the  German  girl's  doings 
almost  from  the  time  she  was  horn.  While 
the  Armj'  does  not  hinder  marriages,  it 
does  not  encourage  them,  and  the  dough- 
boy who  becomes  a  benedict  generally  finds 
within  a  few  weeks  that  orders  trans 
ferring  him  to  the  States  are  awaiting  him. 

After  all,  however,  there  is  nothing 
unusual  in  the  way  the  dough-boy  has 
assimilated  German  life.  He  did  the  same 
in  France.  Now  it  is  merely  that  he  has 
ceased  saying  '^c'est  beau"  and  responds 
instead,   "das  ist  Schdn."     The  change  is 
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merely  incidental  to  the  exodus  from 
Gondrecourt  and  Bar-le-Due  to  Andernai-k 
and  Wei.ssenthunu. 

Army  otHeers  along  the  Hliine  will  tell 
you  that  the  fact  that  this  large  body  of 
troops  has  been  held  together  has  been  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  Army. 


HE  SMELTED  NICKEL  BY  ACCIDENT 

THE  accidental  element  in  scientific  re- 
search is  emphasized  in  a  story  told  by 
A.  J.  Wadhams,  assistant  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  International  Nickel  Com- 
pany, of  Baj'onne,  X.  J.,  in  a  press  bulletin 
issued  by  the  Engineering  Foundation, 
New  York.  This  tale  relates  to  the  rather 
unusual  manner  in  which  nickel-steel  came 
to  be  introduced,  at  a  time  in  which  that 
alloy  was  not  an  established  fact.  In  the 
early  'SO's,  Mr.  Wadhams  tells  us,  a  paper 
on  possible  uses  of  nickel-steel  for  naval 
ordnance  was  read  in  London  and  found 
Its  way  to  Washington.  At  that  time  there 
was  a  bad  yellow-fever  epidemic  in  New 
Orleans.  Some  one  suggested  that  it  might 
be  stopt  hy  isolating  the  patients  and 
keeping  them  at  a  low  temperature.  A 
hospital  ship  equipped  with  refrigerating 
apparatus,  moored  in  the  IVIississippi  River, 
was  the  plan  decided  upon.     He  continues: 

■'Some  studies  of  refrigerating  machin- 
ery showed  that  one  of  the  difficulties  was 
to  get  a  metal  which  would  withstand  the 
corrosive  action  of  ammonia  gas.  The 
committee  of  Congress  which  had  the  mat- 
ter in  charge  decided  that  the  new  alloy 
known  as  nickel-steel  was  the  best  metal. 
Thereupon  bids  were  sent  out  for  nickel. 
[t  was  found  that  the  world  supplj^  of 
nickel,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been 
used  principally  for  coinage,  was  so  limited 
that  some  new  supply  would  have  to  be 
found  to  meet  the  demand. 

"Col.  R.  M.  Thompson,  at  that  time 
proprietor  of  the  Orford  Copper  Companj^ 
had  on  his  hands  a  so-called  copper  ore, 
from  the  Sudbury  district  of  Canada,  which 
he  found  contained  a  substantial  amount  of 
nickel.  There  were  no  known  methods 
about  1880  for  separating  nickel  from  cop- 
per as  found  in  these  ores.  Here  was  an 
ore  which  contained  the  nickel  the  Govern- 
ment wanted  for  the  hospital  ship  but  no 
way  to  get  it  out.  Having,  however,  the 
courage  of  his  convictions.  Colonel  Thomp- 
son went  to  Washington  and  agreed  to 
Bupply  the  nickel. 

"A  small  blast-furnace,  through  which 
these  ores  were  smelted,  was  tried  with 
everj'  known  flux  which  could  be  brought 
to  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  with  no  results.  Finally 
it  was  agreed  that  the  general  accumulation 
of  miscellaneous  ores,  fluxes,  and  other  ma- 
terials would  better  be  cleaned  up  before 
anj-  further  attempt  was  made.  In  the 
process  of  cleaning  up  Colonel  Thompson 
had  pointed  out  to  him  by  one  of  his  super- 
intendents a  pot  of  metal  which  had  sepa- 
rated when  dumped.  No  serious  thought 
was  given  to  this  incident,  but  it  was  suffi- 
ciently suggestive  to  lead  to  sampling. 
The  result  show^ed  the  nickel  in  the  bottom 
and  the  copper  in  the  top. 

"The  question  then  was,  Which  and 
what  of  the  ingredients  put  through  tlie 
blast-furnace,  in  the  process  of  cleaning  up, 
were  responsible  for  the  result? 

"By  a  process  of  elimination  the  proper 
combination  was  established.  This  sep- 
arating process  was  known  from  that  time 
on  as  the  'Orford  Process.'" 


Day^s  End 

As  children  love  to  find  it 

Don't  serve  Puffed  Grains  in  the  morning  only.  They  are  all-day 
foods.  PulFed  Wheat  in  milk  is  the  supreme  dish  for  luncheons  or 
for  suppers. 

Think  what  it  is — Grains  of  whole  wheat  steam  exploded.  Every 
food  cell  is  blasted  for  easy  digestion.  So  every  grain  element  feeds. 

Flaky  in  texture — nut-like  in  taste 

The  toasted  grains  are  puffed  to  bubbles,  8  times  norm.al  size.  They 
are  almost  as  flimsy  as  snowflakes.    And  the  flavor  is  bewitching. 

Whole  wheat  supplies  i6  needed  elements.    Most  other  foods  lack 

some  of  them,  particularly  the 
minerals.  So  every  mother  wel- 
comes ways  to  make  these  whole 
grains  tempting. 

Puffed    Grains  do   that.    Children 

revel  in  them.   Serve  them  in  plenty, 

morning,  noon  and  night.    No  other 

^.  ,  .    ^—1  form  of  grain  food  has  all  the  food 

cells  broken. 


Puffed 


Grains  pufTed  to  8  times  normal  size. 

Puffed 
Wheat 

Whole  grains  steam  exploded. 

Morning  Dainties 

Mix  Puffed  Rice  with  your  berries. 
They  form  a  delicious  blend.  Or 
douse  with  melted  butter.  Or  serve 
with  cream  and  sugar.  These  flimsy, 
flavory  tid-bits  are  confections. 


The  Quaker  Q^^s  (pmpany 


Sole  Makers 


THE   BOOKS   OF   1920 


A  GLANCE  at  the  total  figures  of  book 
publication  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  year  1920  reveals  the  fact  that  the 
decline  in  number  which  began  in  1917,  ex- 
tended to  1918  and  1919,  was  continued 
in  1920 — the  number  in  the  latter  year 
(8.422)  being  2,023  less  than  in  1916. 

Because  of  the  many  factors  which  enter 
into  the  complicated  publication  of  books 
in  a  certain  period  of  time,  like  a  year,  not 
much  importance  can  be  attached  to  a 
statement  of  the  number  of  titles  of  books 
issued,  except  as  a  matter  of  curiosity. 

This  survey  of  books  for  1920,  divided 
into  classes,  indicates 
with  some  degi'ee  of 
precision  the  state  of 
activity  in  the  publish- 
ing business,  and  inci- 
dentally the  reflex  in- 
fluence on  the  book- 
selling industry,  which 
is  supplementary  to  the 
publishing  business. 

No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  ascertain  how 
inanj^  copies  have  been 
sold  nor  how  many  edi- 
tions have  been  mar- 
keted, nor  can  we  label 
the  books  as  good,  fair, 
or  indifferent  in  quali- 
ty, om*  record  showing 
only  each  title  as  one 
book. 

A  DECREASE  OF  172 


Books,  28  in  a  total  of  GSf);  General 
Literature,  Essavs,  etc.,  12  in  a  total  of 
351. 

PRINCIPAL    LOSSES 

The  principal  losses  were  shown  in  Agri- 
culture, 117  in  a  total  of  290;  Medicine 
and  Hygiene,  111  in  a  total  of  290;  History 
101  in  a  total  of  711;  Business,  91  in  a 
total  of  240. 

Sociology  and  Economics  also  showed 
a  smaller  output  for  the  year,  87  in  a 
total  of  759;  Physical  and  JMathematieal 
Science,  74  in  a  total  of  712;  Religion  and 
Theology,  30  in  a  total  of  665;  Law,  38 
in  a  total  of  166. 


FICTION 


The  total  for  the 
year,  8,422,  was  smaller 
by  172  than  the  num- 
ber registered  in  1919 
(8,594),  and  was  also 
smaller  than  any  year 
since  1906  when  the 
number  was  7,139< 

TWELVE    CLASSES 
GAIN 

Notable  gains  were 
made  in  fiction,  250  in 
a  total  of  1,154.  This 
total  was  practically 
the  same  as  in  1913, 
when  the  total  fiction 
was  1,156,  and  was 
larger  than  any  of  the 
intervening  years. 

Geography       and 
Travel  gained  76  in  a  total  of  222 ;  Books  for 
Juvenile  Readers   gained  66  in  a  total  of 
499;    Poetry  and    Drama   added    58   in   a 
total  of  558. 

Biography  and  Memoirs  made  a  gain  of 
49  in  a  total  of  314. 

SMALLER    GAINS 

Several  substantial  increases  were  shown 
in  such  minor  classes  as  Games,  Sports,  and 
Amusements,  48  in  a  total  of  112;  Fine 
Arts,  32  in  a  total  of  1.30,  while  small  gains 
were  recorded  in  Music,  9  in  a  total  of  72; 
Philosophy,  8  in  a  total  of  274;    Techincal 


DIAGRAM  SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  BOOKS  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

DURING  THE  YEAR  1920.     ARRANGED  IN  CLASSES  BY 

FRED  E.  WOODWARD,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


GENERAL  WORKS 
DOMESTIC  ECONOMY 


XVIII TH.  AMENDMENT 

ADOPTED   JAN.    16TH 

PROHIBITION 

XIX  TH.  UNIVERSAL 

SUFFRAGE,  AUG.  26 

HARDING    ELECTED 
PRESIDENT 

LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 
AT  WORK 


EDUCATION 

234 
loss  10 


PHILOLOGY  244  loss  6 


BUSINESS  246    loss  91 


gain  76 


PHILOSOPHY  274    gain  8 


MEDICINE 
290  loss  111 


J  BIOGRAPH 
^IgEN'L  UTER 
I  JU^ILE  BOOKS 


\I 


AGRlCULrjRE 
290   loss  117 


A  comparison  of  these  figures  with  the 
record  for  1919  shows  that  the  number  of 
new  books  had  increased  by  309  and  the 
new  editions  by  117,  while  pamphlets  had 
decreased  by  598,  a  net  loss  of  172. 

AUTHORSHIP 

The  number  of  books  by  American 
authors  was  6,831,  a  decrease  of  348  when 
compared  with  1919,  while  books  by  En- 
glish and  other  foreign  authors  included 
615  manufactm-ed  in  America  and  976 
imported,  in  both  cases  a  slight  gain  over 
1919. 

The  number  of  books  imported,  976, 
was  larger  than  in  1919 
(808),  and  in  1918, 
(903),  but  was  smaller 
by  2,070  than  the  num- 
ber in  1910,  when  3.046 
were  imported. 

The  total  number  of 
imported  books  from 
1910  to  and  including 
1920  is  21,036,  or  an 
annual  average  of  1912. 


INCREASE  IN  FICTION 
WN  -  POETRY  -  GEOG- 
RAPHY, AMUSEMENTS, 
BIOGRAPHY,  JUVENILES 
LOSS  IN  AGRICULTURE, 
HISTORY,  MEDICINE, 
BUSINESS,    SOCIOLOGY 


AND  REUGION 

INCREASE    IN    BOOK 
PRICES 

BUSINESS  GENERALLY 
GOOD 


BIOGRAPHY        314  gain  49 


GEN'L  UTERATURE   3S1  gain  12 


499 


TECHNOLOGY 
535    gaiB2S 


^JPOE 
J  RELIGIOt 


gain  66 


SCIENCE 
512    loss  74 


POETRY  AND  DRAMA 


558 


gain  58 


RELIGION  AND  THEOLOGY 


665 


loss  30 


HISTORY 


711 


SOCIOLOGY  AND  ECONOMICS 


759        loss  87 


1154 


loss  101 


gain  250 


TOTAL  8422      NEW  BOOKS    5101      NEW  EDITIONS     1086      PAMPHLETS    2235 

"  1919    8594        "         "        4772  "  "  969  "  2853 

AMERICAN  AUTHORS    6831 


NOTES  OF  SPECIAL 
CLASSES 


SMALLER    LOSSES 

Several  classes  record  trifling  losses  from 
the  previous  year,  such  as  Education,  10  in 
a  total  of  234;  Philology,  (^  in  a  total  of 
244;  General  Works  and  Miscellaneous,  14 
in  a  total  of  35 ;  Domestic  Economy,  a  100  '/o 
loss,  49  in  a  total  of  49,  the  number  in  1919 
being  98. 

TOTAL    FIGURES 

The  total  of  8,422  is  made  up  of  5,101 
new  books,  presumably  published  for  the 
first  time,  1,086  new  editions  of  older  books, 
and  2,235  pamphlets  or  books  of  lesser 
trade  importance. 


Philosophy  has  shown 
a  steady  decline  since 
1914,  when  the  total 
number  was  408,  and 
the  same  is  true  of 
Theology  and  Religion, 
when  the  number  reg- 
istered was  1,032. 

Law  has  steadily  de- 
clined since  1912,  when 
862  were  recorded  in 
this  class.  Education 
has  gradually  declined 
since  1910,  when  the 
number  was  523,  altho 
the  highest  mark  was 
in  1903  with  627. 

Applied  Science  as 
well  as  Medicine  and 
Hygiene  reached  high 
levels  in  1909  which 
have  never  since  that 
time  been  reached. 

Poetry    and    Drama 

has   reached   large  fig- 

iu*es   since    1907   when 

the  renaissance  began. 

and   the   sum  total  in 

this    class    since    that 

time  has   amounted  to 

9,900. 

History,  which  reached  the  highest  point 

in   1918  with  922   titles,    has  fallen  back 

about  100  per  year  since  that  date. 

Biography  and  Travel  has  been  uni- 
formly large  since  1901,  with  428,  the  peak 
occurring  in  1911  with  695,  and  the  de- 
pression caused  by  the  war  years  is  now 
being  made  up. 

Fiction,  which  has  been  steadily  declin- 
ing since  1910,  with  1,-539-,  has  displayed 
a  notable  gain  of  250  over  1919,  altho  the 
entire  period  from  1900  to  1910  showed  in 
everv  instance  a  larger  total  than  the  year 
1920. 
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ereigns  or  persons  of  distinction  passin-i' 
through  the  town  to  whom  a  special  inter- 
\iew  had  been  gi-anted.  Existence  was  a 
combination  of  the  hfe  in  an  ideal  country 
house  and  tliat  in  a  big  seaside  hott>l.  The 
days  were  given  over  to  excursions  and 
picnics.  In  the  evening  there  was  talk  and 
the  game  called  "consequences,"  and.  Mr. 
Filon  records:  "It  was  amusing  to  tind 
that  the  lights  of  literature  were  not  nearly 
so  brilliant  in  this  mode  of  expression  as 
were  the  butterflies  of  our  own  world. 
The  Empress  always  kept  the  most  witty 
of  the  questions  and  answers,  so  it  is  easy 
to  guess  that  we  all  endeavored  to  excel. 
We  also  indulged  in  a  lottery,  whero 
chance  show^ed  itself  so  discriminating  that 
I  ha\  e  always  suspected  it  was  guided  by  a 
kmd  and  generous  hand." 

Of  course,  there  was  no  such  simplicity 
when  the  hfe  was  in  one  of  the  palaces 
nearer  to  Paris.  It  was  at  Compiegne 
above  all  that  the  skill  of  the  Empress  was 
most  taxed  in  playing  the  hostess.  First 
the  lists  of  invitations  had  to  be  drawn  up 
and  the  "sets"  made  out  so  as  to  contain 
a  fairly  equal  proportion  of  aristocrats, 
cosmopolitan  notorieties,  artists,  men  of 
learning,  pretty  women,  and  members  of 
the  Institute.  Enmities  and  misunder- 
standings had  to  be  considered,  frictions 
and  heartburnings  avoided.  All  this  re- 
quired a  knowledge  of  every  person's 
character  and  past  history.  The  assistance 
that  the  Empress  received  in  this  work 
was  merely  an  added  danger.  Social 
sponsors  too  anxious  to  put  forward  the 
claims  of  some  "charming  American,"  or 
'"wonderful  artiste,'''  were  frequently  to  be 
mistrusted.  Also,  whenever  an  invitation 
was  sent  to  some  one  outside  the  ordinary 
court  circle  it  was  necessary  to  make  sure 
that  there  w'ould  be  no  alTronting  refusal  or 
that  the  acceptance  would  not  result  in 
some  breach  of  etiquette.  Then  care  had 
to  be  bestowed  on  the  assignment  of 
rooms,  for  the  apartments  had  to  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  rank  and  importance  of 
the  guests;  and  afterw^ard  came  the  arduous 
task  of  preparing  the  program  for  the  nine 
or  ten  days  allotted  to  each  set;  of  keeping 
the  collection  of  varied  personalities  amused 
from  nine  in  the  morning  till  midnight. 
It  was  no  easy  work,  and  the  Empress  was 
consistently  "  successful,  despite  an  occa- 
sional error  such  as  the  following.  To 
quote  Mr.  Filon: 

"Mr.  Egger,  one  of  the  professors  at  the 
Sorbonne,  had  handed  to  the  Empress  a  roll 
of  manuscript,  sealed  up,  which  he  begged 
her  to  open  and  read,  as  he  felt  sure  that  it 
would  interest  her.  The  Empress,  who  did 
not  know  much  about  Mr.  Egger  bej^ond 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  very  learned  man, 
asked  me  to  enlighten  her  as  to  his  especial 
subject,  and  I  therefore  waxed  enthusi- 
astic over  the  genius  of  the  eminent  Greek 
scholar  whose  lectures  I  had  attended  at 
the  Sorbonne.  'Ahl'  said  the  Empress. 
'Then  Mr.  Egger  confines  his  work  ex- 
clusively to  ancient  Greek?'  'That  is  so,' 
I  replied. 

"A  few  days  after  our  conversation  Mr. 
Egger  happened  to  meet  the  Empress. 
'  Dare  I  venture  to  ask  the  opinion  of  your 
Majesty  about  the  manuscript  which  I 
submitted  for  your  ^Majesty's  consideration 
said  he.  'Oh,  yes — yes,'  answered  the 
Empress.  'I  found  it  most  interesting. 
.  .  .  Those  memories  of  Greece  are  full  of 
charm.'  'But,  madame,'  exclaimed  the 
mystified  professor,  'the  manuscript  con- 
tained an  account  of  various  unpublished 
documents  relating  to  Marie  Antoinette.'" 

It  was  in  September,  1867,  that  Mr. 
FUon  became  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
entourage  as  an  assistant  tutor  of  the  Prince 


Tifo  views  of  Spinning 
and  Cotton  Mills  of  Can- 
non Manufacturing  Co., 
Kannapolis,  N.  C,  covered 
u-ith  Barrett  Specification 
20-Year  Bonded  Roof. 
Contractor:  T.  C.  Thomp- 
son b"  Bros.,  Charlotte,  N. 
C.  Roofer:  G.  G.  Ray  &* 
Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


On  the  Cannon  Cotton  Mills— 


AMONG  the  important  industrial 
•*■  ^  concerns  of  the  country  that 
have  standardized  on  Barrett  Speci- 
fication Roofs,  is  the  great  Cannon 
Manufacturing  Company  which  con- 
trols the  largest  group  of  cotton 
mills  in  the  South,  with  a  total  of 
over  600,000  spindles. 

On  this  company's  Kannapolis, 
N.  C,  plant  alone,  more  than  5,000 
squares — nearly  12  acres — of  Barrett 
Specification  Roofs  have  been  con- 
structed during  the  last  eight  years. 

Of  this  vast  roof  area,  3,500  squares 
carry  the  20-Year  Barrett  Surety 
Bond  Guarantee,  which  absolutely 
protects  the  owner  from  all  roof- 
repair  expense  for  20  years  from  date 
of  completion. 

The  decision  of  the  Cannon  Manu- 
facturing Company  to  use  Barrett 
Specification  Roofs  exclusively  on 
all  flat-roofed  buildings  was  based  on 
many  years'  experience  with  this 
type  of  roof  construction 

Not  only  are  these  roofs  by  far 
the  most  economical  per  year  of 
service,  but  they  also  oflFer  a  degree 
of  fire  protection  which  is  not  ex- 
ceeded by  any  other  built-up  flat 
roof.  They  carry  the  base  rate  of 
fire  insurance. 


The  Barrett  Specification  Type 
"AA"  20- Year  Bonded  Roof  rep- 
resents the  most  permanent  roof 
covering  it  is  possible  to  construct, 
and  while  we  bond  it  for  20  years 
only,  we  can  name  many  roofs  of  this 
type  that  have  been  in  service  over 
40  years  and  are  still  in  good  condition. 

Where  the  character  of  the  build- 
ing does  not  justify  a  roof  of  such 
extreme  length  of  service,  we  rec- 
ommend the  Barrett  Specification 
Type  "A"  Roof,  bonded  for  10 
years.  Both  roofs  are  built  of  the 
same  high  grade  materials,  the  only 
difference  being  in  the  quantity  used. 

Before  specifying  or  closing  con- 
tract for  a  Barrett  Specification 
Bonded  Roof,  be  sure  to  read  care- 
fully all  the  stipulations  in  the 
specifications. 

Full  details  regarding  these  Bonded 
Roofs  and  copies  of  The  Barrett  Specifi- 
cation sent  free  on  request. 

The  /^^fMM^  Company 


New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston 

St.  Louis  Cleveland         Cincinnati  Pittsburgh 

Detroit  New  Orleans   Birmingham  Kansas  City 

Minneapolis         Dallas  Nashville  Syracuse 

Seattle  Peoria  Atlanta  Duluth 

Salt  Lake  City    Bangor  Washington  Johnstown 

Lebanon  Youngstown    Milwaukee  Toledo 

Columbus  Richmond         Latrobe  Bethlehem 

Elizabeth  Buffalo  Baltimore  Omaha 

Houston  Denver  Jacksonville 

THE    BARRETT    COMPANY,  Limited:         Montreal 
Toronto      Winnipeg      Vancouver      St.  John,  N.  B. 
Halifax,  N.  S. 
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The  Easy  Way  To 
Lubricate  Your  Springs 

If  you  ever  jacked  up  your  car,  loosened  the 
spring  clips  and  inserted  grease  or  graphite 
between  the  leaves,  3^ou  \\  ill  appreciate  this  easy 
3-in-One  way  to  proper  spring  lubrication:  Just 
squirt  3-in-  One  Oil  along  the  edges  and  on  the  ends 
of  the  leaves.  Then  drive. 

3-in-One  penetrates  at  once  and  the  action  of 
the  leaves  when  car  is  in  motion  works  out 
the  caked  grease,  dirt  and  rust.  Springs  stop 
squeaking  and  function  better,  smoother.  Leaves 
won't  stick  and  break. 

3*  ^^         ^^  The  Universal 

-llT- V^IIC  High  Quality  Oil 

has  other  valuable  uses  for  the  motorist.    It's  tjieat  for  oiling 
magnetos  and  distributors,  Ford  commutators  and  timers. 

3-in-One  is  a  wonderful  polish  used  this  way:  Wash  car 
thoroughly  with  water  to  get  rid  of  all  grit.  Put  a  few  drops 
of  3-in-One  on  a  cloth  and  go  over  a  small  surface  at  a  time. 
Polish  with  a  soft,  dry  cloth. 

3-in-One  also  cleans,  polishes  and  preserves  leather  and 
imitation  leather  upholstery. 

Sold  at  all  good  stores  in  1-oz. ,  3-o'/,.  and  8-oz.  bottles  and 
in  3-oz.   Handy  Oil  Cans. 

THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  CO.,  165-SS.  Broadway,  New  York 
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Imperial.  Therefore,  he  had  been  three 
years  in  the  service  when  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  came,  and  his  testimony, 
like  the  testimony  of  writers  of  other  recent 
books  about  Eugenie,  goes  far  toward 
clearing  the  Empress  of  the  charge,  per- 
sistent through  the  years,  of  responsibility 
for  tliat  disastrous  conflict.  Above  all, 
was  the  saying  ascribed  to  her:  "This  war 
is  my  war."  That  utterance  the  Empress 
ever  stoutly  denied,  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  no  more  than  an  invention  of  the 
astute,  but  not  alwaj's  scrupulous.  Mr. 
Thiers.  Even  before  the  first  engagement 
of  the  war  had  been  fought  and  when  the 
confidence  of  the  French  in  the  outcome  of 
the  struggle  was  reflected  in  the  street 
cries,  "a  Berlin!"  Mr.  Filon  quotes  as 
follows  a  certain  Mr.  de  Parieu: 

' '  You  know,  of  course,  that  every  one  says 
that  the  Empress  has  been  exerting  her 
influence  for  war?  Well,  I  happen  to  know 
that  this  is  untrue.  The  other  daj',  when 
I  was  leaving  the  council,  she  said  to  me, 
'What  do  you  think  of  all  this,  Mr.  de 
Parieu?'  I  replied:  'Madame,  I  think 
that  if  England  were  to  offer  her  media- 
tion, we  should  be  very  wrong  not  to 
accept  it.'  And  she  answered:  'I  think 
so,  too.'" 

Often  as  has  been  told  the  story  of  the 
escape  of  the  Empress  from  the  Tuileries 
after  the  news  of  the  capitulation  at  Sedan 
had  brought  the  downfall  of  the  Empire, 
every  new  version  presents  some  new  and 
hitherto  unfamiliar  angle.     After  all  that 
flight  of  actual  history  compares  di-amati- 
call\'  with  those  chapters  of   "Vingt  Ans 
Apres,"    in    which    Dumas    narrated    the 
manner  in  which  Cardinal  Mazarin,  Anne 
of    Austria,    and    the   j'oung    King    Louis 
XIV.,  made  their  way  out  of  Paris  during 
the  war  of  the  Fronde.     There  were  any 
number  of   D'Artagnans  in  the   flight   of 
1870,  among  them  the  American  dentist. 
Dr.    Evans.      When    the    fugitives    made 
their  way  from  the  Tuileries  through  the 
galleries  of  the  Louvre  and  out  to  the  place 
before     the     church  ,  of     Saint  -  Germain 
d'Auxerrois,    which,    some   three   hundred 
years  before,  had  sounded  the  tocsin  for  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  they  were 
recognized    by    a    lad    of    eighteen,    who 
threatened  the  Empress  with  his  fist,  and 
then  rushed  back  to  the  crowd  to  shout  his 
discovery.     But  his  voice  was  lost  in  the 
deafening  tumult,  and  in  a  moment  the 
Empress  had  been  whisked  into  a  waiting 
hackney-coach    which  proceeded  to  move 
at  the  best  pace  possible  through  the  ex- 
cited throngs.     The  Empress  fortunately 
had  her  veil  down.    Some  of  the  passers-by 
looked  inside  the  carriage,  and  one  man 
thrust  his  head  through  the  door  opposite 
the  Empress  and  shouted  at  the  top  of  his 
voice:     "Long   Hve   the   Nation!"      After 
going   to   several   houses   and   finding   the 
owners   absent,    the   Empress   thought    of 
Dr.    Evans,    who   welcomed    her   and    set 
about    de\ising    the    best    means    for    her 
escape.      It  was  in  Dr.   Evans's  carriage 
that  the  journej^  past  the  unguarded  gates 
of  Paris  and  on  to  Nantes  was  made.    There 
were  dangerous  moments  during  the  sub- 
sequent days  of  flight.     The  driver  of  a 
hired  carriage,  little  guessing  whom  he  was 
driving,    refused    to    go   farther,    and    de- 
posited the  travelers  at  an  inn,  where  it  was 
necessary    to    cross    the    yard    and    bra^e 
observation.     The  Empress  had  refused  to 
assume  a  disguise.      It   was   not   vanity. 
She   felt    that    if   she   were   discovered   in 
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disguise  she  would  be  an  objeet  of  ridicule, 
and  lose  her  digrnity  both  lis  woman  and 
sovereign.  Finally,  Deauville  was  reached, 
and  after  a  tempestuous  channel  crossng 
the  Empress  was  landed  in  England  from 
the  yacht  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne. 

In.  the  first  days  of  exile  there  appeared 
a  rather  mysterious  Frenchman  by  the 
name  of  Hegnier  ^\^th  various  schemes  to 
take  the  Empress  back  to  France  and  to 
bring  the  war  to  an  early  end.  Such 
credentials  as  he  possest  in  going  from  per- 
sonage to  personage  w'ere  apparently  self- 
bestowed.  For  one  or  two  weeks  he 
roused  the  curiosity  of  the  entire  world. 
Then  he  lapsed  into  obscurity.  Says 
Mr.  Filon: 

"Even  now  when  I  call  up  the  figure  of 
this  truly  extraordiiuiry  diplomat,  who 
appeared  suddenly  one  night  at  Hastings 
and  vanished  with  equal  suddenness  an- 
other night  at  Chisolhurst,  this  man  whom 
no  one  knew,  who  had  given  himself  the 
mission  of  saving  France,  and  who  tried  to 
carry  this  out  by  sheer  insolence  and 
audacity,  I  still  feel  in  the  dark  as  to  his 
true  motives  and  his  real  origin.  Whom 
did  he  serve?  Was  he  from  God  or  from 
'the  Other,'  as  the  exorcists  of  the  Middle 
Ages  used  to  say.  Was  he  a  friend  or  an 
enemy?  I  know  not — but  this  much  I  do 
know,  that  his  arguments,  his  advice,  and 
his  prophecies,  everything  that  he  had  said, 
has  been  literally  verified  and  justified. 
Let  me  call  the  attention  of  all  unbiased 
and  unprejudiced  minds  to  the  following 
terrible  progression: 

"When  gixing  up  his  sword  at  Sedan, 
the  Emperor  could  have  concluded  peace  at 
the  price  of  a  war-indemnity  and  of  a 
rectification  of  the  frontier. 

"On  September  20,  at  Ferrieres,  Jules 
Fa^Te  could  have  concluded  peace  by 
ceding  Strasbourg  and  its  environs, 

"On  October  30,  at  Se\Tes,  the  conditions 
of  peace  would  have  been  the  cession  of 
Alsace  and  an  indemnity  of  two  thousand 
million  francs. 

■'At  the  end  of  January  the  actual  con- 
ditions of  peace  involved  giving  up  Alsace, 
a  part  of  Lorraine,  and  an  indemnity  of 
five  thousand  million  francs." 

In  March,  1871,  the  Emperor  joined  the 
Empress  at  Chiselhurst.  There  was  one 
moment  of  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the 
daily  life  in  England  that  recalled  the  years 
of  departed  grandeur.  At  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  evening  the  Empress  rose,  and  from 
the  doorway,  as  of  old  at  the  Tuileries,  she 
acknowledged  by  a  ciu*tsy  the  profound 
obeisance.  "This  curtsy,"  says  ]SIr. 
Filon,  "she  performed  with  supreme  ele- 
gance; and  this  exquisite  curtsy,  of 
which  she  had  made  a  work  of  art,  charmed 
our  eyes  at  Farnborough  as  well  as  at 
Chiselhurst  up  to  the  day  when  age  and  its 
infirmities  intervened.  It  was  the  last  and 
only  vestige  of  Imperial  etiquette  which  the 
Empress  retained  in  her  exile." 

The  last  great  sorrow.  In  1879  no  cable 
existed  between  London  and  the  Cape. 
Therefore,  the  news  of  the  death  of  the 
Prince  Imperial,  kdUed  in  skirmish  with  the 
Zulus  on  June  1,  took  three  weeks  to 
transmit  to  IMadeira,  where  it  was  known 
on  June  20.  The  same  day  it  reached  the 
British  Government.  Queen  Victoria, 
wishing  to  spare  her  friend  the  horror  of 
first  reading  of  her  son's  fate  in  the  morning 
.  newspapers,  sent  the  Lord  High  Chamber- 
lain, Lord  Sydney,  to  break  the  news. 
But  it  was  the  aged  Due  de  Bassano  who 
conveyed  the  message.  The  minute  that  he 
entered  the  Empress's  room  she  read 
tragedy  in  his  face.  "Is  my  son  ill?" 
There  was  no  reply.  "  Is  he  wounded?  .  .  . 
I    will   leave   for   Africa   at    once."      Still 
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"I  mighta  known  this  tire  wasn't  as  easy  pluckin' 
as  it  looked.  These  hloomin'  Autowlocks  are 
sure  makin'  it  hard  for  a  fella!'* 

POWERSTEEL 
AUTOWLOCK 

is  sure  protection  against  car  and  spare  tire  thieves.  Made 
of  a  four-foot  length  of  vveatherproofed  Yellow  Strand  Wire 
Rope,  with  sturdy,  non-pickable  spring  lock.  Handy,  com- 
pact. So  reliable  that  it  saves  you  10%  on  theft  insurance 
in  some  companies.  Every  car  owner  ought  to  carry  a 
couple.   Be  on  the  safe  side! 

Basline  Autowline — another  dependable  auto-necessity — is 
the  original  wire  rope  towline.  Also  made  of  famous  Yellow 
Strand  Wire  Rope,  with  patented  Snaffle  Hooks  that  attach 
instantly  and  securely.  Fits  under  seat  cushion — -don't  start 
out  without  one. 

PowERSTEEL  TrucK-LINE,  big  brother"  to  Autowline,  is  for 
heavy  truck-towing.      With  plain  or  Snaffle  Hooks. 

A.t  Your  Jobber  or  Dealer 

BRODERICK  &  BASCOM   ROPE  CO. 

ST.  LOUIS  NEW   YORK 

Manufacturers  of  Celebrated  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope — 
For  General  Construction  Work  and  Other  Industrial  Uses. 
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Some  of  the  Caterpillar -equipped  Trucks 


Kelly-Springfield 


"We  are  so  pleased  with  the  Caterpillars  on  our  first  Autocar  that  we  have 
installed  a  set  on  our  second,"  writes  Mr.  Harry  Bercovich,  of  Oakland,  Cat. 


Made  in  sizes  suitable  for  trucks 
of  every  type  and  weight 


Truck  tires  can  do  only 
two  things.  They  can 
enable  the  truck  to  get 
traction  and  they  can  pro- 
tect it  from  road  shocks. 

Ordinary  standard  type 
solids  do  neither  well.  In 
snow,  sand  or  mud  their 
smooth  treads  can't  grip 
the  ground,  nor,  because 
of  their  lack  of  resiliency, 
can  such  tires  cushion 
the  truck. 

Big  pneumatics  give 
traction  and  protect  the 
truck,  but  they  are  ex- 
pensive, undependable 
and— as  compared  with 
solids— short-lived. 


Wherever    traction   is 

the  paramount   issue 

and  the  hardest  kind  of  service  is  encountered, 

you   find   truck-owners    depending   more  and 

more  on  Caterpillars 
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of  the  New  Orleans  Bottling  Company 


Caterpillar  Tires 


The  Kelly  Caterpillar 
on  the  other  hand  gives 
resiliency  with  depend- 
ability, traction  virith 
great  mileage.  It  pos- 
sesses the  good  qualities 
of  both  the  other  types 
without  the  disadvantages 
of  either. 

Placed  on  the  market 
barely  three  years  ago, 
the  Caterpillar  today  is 
probably  the  fastest  sell- 
ing truck  tire  in  America. 

On  every  kind  of  road 
and  under  every  kind  of 
load,  it  is  daily  demon- 
strating to  truck-owners 
that  it  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 


Contractors  demand  tires  that  give  traction  and  mileage, 
and  they  get  these  qualities  in  Kelly  Caterpillars 


Kelly- Springfield  Tire  Co. 

GENERAL  SALES  DEPARTMENT 

1710  Broadway  New  York 


One  of  a  fleet  of  nine  Caterpillar-shod  SuperTrucks 
recently  purchased  by   the  City  of  Chicago 
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Ordinary   sheet  of 

paper  painted  with 

Elastikote 


Crush  the 

paper  in  hands 

—roll     it     into 

a  ball 


Smooth    out     the    paper. 

The  paint   film   will 

be  unbroken. 


Plant   Maintenance  Paints 

Should  Stand  This  Test 

Can  the  plant  maintenance  and  upkeep  paints  you 
are  now  using  stand  this  test  we  invite  you  to  make  of 
Elastikote? 

Elastikote  is  the  achievement  of  years  of  special- 
ization in  paints  for  the  protection  of  industrial  property. 
It  can't  crack  because  it  forms  an  elastic  film  that  contracts 
and  expands  with  the  surface  to  which  it  is  applied.  This 
film  clings  to  the  surface  as  tightly  as  barnacles  to  a  ship. 
It  resists  acid  and  smoke  fumes.  Moisture  cannot  pene- 
trate it. 

Continuous  re-orders  from  hundreds  of  great  in- 
dustries  prove    the    exclusive    advantages    of    Elastikote. 

Write  for  this  free  test  of  Elastikote  and  booklet 
explaining  why  it  will  save  money  for  you. 

THE  TROPICAL  PAINT  &  OIL  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
"The  Firm   that  Serves   with   what   Preserves" 


Paints— Enamels— Roofing  Materials 


WANTED-Ford  Owners  Everywhere 

Can  Make  Big  Money  as  Distributors  for 

MOSPico  SAFETY  spindles 

The  Greatest  Safety  Device 
Ever  invented  for  Fords 

If  you  own  a  Ford  and  are  looking  for  a  big- 
paying  permanent  connection,  or  if  you  only 
\vish  to  put  in  part  of  your  time,  here  is  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  you  to  get  busy — Now.  MOSPICO 
SAFETY  SPINDLES  sell  easier  than  any  ac- 
cessory ever  offered  to  Ford  owners,  so  actual 
selling  experience  is  not  necessary  for  success. 


Use  Your  Own  Ford  as  a 
Demonstrator 

Put  a  pair  of  these  MOSPICO  SAFETY 
SPINDLES  on  your  own  car.  Give  any  Ford 
owner  fiv'e  minutes  beliind  the  wheel  and  you  get 
his  order.  Drive  through  mud.  sand,  gravel, 
in  and  out  of  ruts,  over  car  tracks  or  through 
ditclies  just  as  safely  as  on  smooth  roads  and  you 
can  steer  the  Ford  with  one  hand.  Turn  corners 
at  twenty  miles  an  hour  and  let  go  of  the  steeriTig 
wheel  and  see  how  the  Ford  straightens  itself  up. 
No  danger  of  turning  over  if  you  use  MOSPICO 
SAFETY  SPINDLES  for  the  wheels  cannot  lock. 

Retail  Price  $9.75  a  Pair 

Anyone  will  admit  that  $9.75  is  a  small  amount  to 
spend  to  make  his  Ford  safe  and  easy  to  drive.  With 
MOSPICO  SAFETY  SPINDLES  the  Ford  owner 
does  not  have  to  worry  about  what  kind  of  roads  he 
will  find,  as  these  spindles  add  the  one  thing  needed 
to  make  a  Ford  drive  as  easily  as  big  cars  equipped 
with  spiral  steering  gears.  Sales  records  show  that 
two  out  of  five  people  buy  MOSPICO  .'^■'iFETY 
SPINDLES  when  given  the  opportunity 


IVIoney  l>acl€ 
Guarantee 


The  price  is  cheerfully   refunded  if 

MOSPICO    SAFETY    SPINDLES 

fail   to  do  all  we  claim  for  them. 


Your  profit  is 

$3.25 
on   every  pair. 


NA/ri-t©    LJs    To-Day 


■for    'Votjr    Territory 

Get  complete  information  on  MOSPICO  SAFETY  SPINDLES   and    see  how  we  are  creating  an  immense 
demand  for  them  among  the  several  million  Ford  owners  in  the  United  States. 

iVIOTOR  SPINDLE  CORPORATION,  '"''S^hhVTr^t'iPmo^ir'' 
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there  was  silence.  Thereupon  the  Empress 
rose  from  where  she  was  sitting  and  wallved 
up  to  the  unhappy  Duke.  She  looked 
straight  into  lys  eyes,  but  he  could  not 
meet  her  gaze.  Then  she  understood, 
and,  uttering  one  heartbroken  cry,  she 
fell  fainting  into  the  arms  of  her  old 
Chamberlain. 

In  his  concluding  chapter  Mr.  Filon  says: 
"When  these  lines  appear  the  Empress 
Eugenie  -will  be  no  more."  SerYing  the 
Empress  in  the  capacity  of  tutor  to  her 
son  from  1867,  acting  as  her  private 
secretary  during  the  Regency  of  1870,  and 
sharing  the  fii-st  years  of  exile  in  England, 
Mr.  Filon  left  the  present  "Recollections" 
among  his  manuscripts  with  instructions 
that  they  were  not  to  be  published  during 
the  Empress's  lifetime.  The  book  is  in 
no  sense  a  biography.  It  is  not  intended 
as  an  apology  or  as  a  panegyric.  But 
its  personal  note,  and  that  unspoken, 
chivah-ic,  Old-World  devotion  which  was 
perhaps  unguessed  by  the  author,  but  which 
the  discriminating  and  discerning  reader 
will  find  between  the  lines,  give  it  a  rare 
and  permanent  charm. 


DE  MORGAN'S  LAST  CHAPTER 

WILLIAM  DE  MORGAN'S  last  novel 
is,  unhappily,  only  a  fragment,  less 
than  half  of  it  having  been  finished  at  his 
death.  But  it  is  a  splendid  fragment;  one 
that  can  not  be  lightly  thrust  into  the 
backgi'ound  in  anv  estimate  of  his  complete 
work.  Of  "The'  Old  Man's  Youth  and 
the  Young  Matn's  Old  Age"  (Henry  Holt 
&  Co.),  he  had  completed  most  of  the  first 
half,  dealing  with  the  youth  of  his  hero. 
Eustace  .John  Pascoe,  and  .the  history  of 
the  Pascoe  family,  leaving  only  a  few 
blank  spaces  which  were  to  have  dealt  Avith 
the  underlying  motive  of  the  poisoning 
of  the  hero's  mother  by  the  governess. 
There  was  to  have  been  a  brief  connecting 
link  covering  Eustace  John's  prosperous 
middle  age,  ia  Australia,  and  then  the 
story  was  to  resume,  in  detail,  with  his 
tragic  old  age  as  a  solitary,  returned  wan- 
derer in  the  scenes  of  his  youth.  Thus 
the  plan  of  the  tale  Avas  itself  unique;  a 
characteristically  De  Morganish  concep- 
tion. But,  unfortunately,  we  can  do 
little  more  than  guess  what  he  would  have 
made  of  the  latter  part,  tho  one  may  be 
sure  he  would  have,  somehow,  harmonized 
the  discords  to  a  conclusion  more  "healing " 
and  hopeful  than  is  the  impression  left 
by  the  book  in  its  present  state.  For, 
as  it  stands,  it  is  undeniably  a  veritable 
soul's  tragedy,  tho  there  are  gleams  of 
what  De  Morgan  himself  has  called  his 
"immortahsm"  that  reUeve  the  somber 
tone  of  the  whole. 

Mrs.  De  Morgan  was  able  to  give,  in 
concise  but  sufficiently  full  outhne,  the 
missing  steps  of  the  plot.  She  has  done 
so  with  great  skill  and  to  sound  dramatic 
effect,  but  one  misses  the  warmth  and  the 
breadth  of  handling  that  De  Morgan 
would  have  given  it. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  is  concerned 
with  Eustace  John's  boyhood,  school- 
days, adolescence,  and  the  futile  study  of 
art — in  the  '50's,  the  London  of  De 
Morgan's  own  youth — and  the  beginning  of 
his  love-affair  with  the  girl  he  was  to  marry. 
Here  De  Morgan  is  at  his  best.  The 
portrayal  of  the  Pascoe  family  is  as  fine  as 
anything  he  has  done:  the  father,  genial, 
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humorous,  a  trifle  oct'ontric.  ]ni/.x.ltHl  by 
his  sou's  artistii'  exp*'rinu'uts;  at  tirst  tho 
vietini  of  a  iiaggiug  wife,  and  afterward 
the  husband  of  the  seheniiufr  jroverness; 
llehMi,  the  governess,  wlio  uuinaKes  to 
poison  Mrs.  Pascoe  so  ehnerly  that  she  is 
not  even  suspected  until  kin<r  aftt>r;  the 
sisters,  and  Phistace  John's  frieiid  '"  Cooky," 
a  Jew;  the  old  nurse.  "Varnisli,"  and  a 
number  of  minor  cluvraeters! — all  these 
are  drawn  witl>  a  master's  touch.     Nathan- 


iel  1 
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old 


'ascoe  is  worthy  to  stand  beside 
Vance,  and  De  Morgan  has  dont'  no 
Cockney  figure  with  more  delicate  luimor 
than  that  of  •'The  :Man." 

Much  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  an 
account  of  the  art  schools  and  art  life  of 
the  period.  Eusta^n^  John  was  un(>asily 
aware  of  the  fact  that  lu-  coiddn't  paint, 
but  there  was  no  one  to  tell  liim  so;  still  less 
any  one  to  teach  him  how.  had  h<>  been 
able  to  learn.  Tlu'sc  cliaptcrs  ris*<  som(>- 
times  from  the  genially  humorous  into 
rather  caustic  delitieation. 

It  is  imjiossible  to  summarize  so  com- 
plex and  long  a  i>lot  in  ])rief  space;  let  the 
reader  unrav»>l  it  himself.  But  one  bril- 
liant thivad  may  ])e  picked  out,  in  Heh'u's 
story.  The  murder  itself  is  ])erhaps  the 
inspiration  of  a  moment,  but  she  is  bent  on 
man-ying  jNIr.  Pascoe,  and  succ^eeds.  After 
the  marriag(\  one  of  tlu'  daughters,  Kob«Tta, 
and  old  Varnish,  the  nurse,  begui  to  sus- 
pect; Roberta  knows  that  Helen  entered 
her  mother's  room  at  the  time  of  the  over- 
dost?  of  laudanum,  and  could  have  given 
it.  But  she  has  no  proof.  She  marries 
and  goes  away,  and  there  is  no  exposure. 
Even  after  Mr.  I'ascoe's  death  Helen 
keeps  her  secret  until  near  the  end,  when, 
ha\ing  become  a  Catholic,  she  confesses — 
and  the  jn-iest  does  not  believe  her. 
Through  all  the.  long  years  we  see  her, 
a  member  of  the  family,  more  and  more 
accepted,  even  loved  by  some  of  the  young 
folk,  carrying  the  consciousness  of  her 
guilt. .  The  dramatic  irony  of  it  all  is 
tremendous. 

One  must  also  note  the  love-story  of 
"Cooky"  and  ])oor,  lame  Grace j%  Eustace 
John's  favorite  sister.  They  can  not 
marry  because  he  is  a  Jew,  and  his  or- 
thodox mother  is  bitterly  opposed.  He 
goes  off  to  India  and  is  heroically  killed 
in  the  Mutiny.  De  ^Morgan  has  treated 
this  love-theme  with  a  simple,  under- 
standing pathos  and  sincerity,  a  delicacy 
and  humanness  and'  fine  restraint,  that 
make  it  as  perfect  as  anything  of  its  kind 
in  aU  literatui-e. 

Like  all  De  Morgan's  work  (with  one 
possible  exception),  this  is  spaciously  con- 
ceived. There  is  never  anything  super- 
ficial about  him.  He  works  in  all  three 
dimensions — with  an  occasional  excursion 
into  a  fourth.  It  is  all  "in  the  round"; 
one  can  inspect  his  figures  from  all  possible 
angles.  This  breadth  and  depth  of  treat- 
ment is  one  thing  that  lifts  him  so  far 
above  all  contemporaries;  at  least  since 
Stevenson.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  well  to  re- 
peat Professor  Phelps's  caution  ( hat  areader 
who  does  not  know  De  Morgan  should 
not  begin  to  read  him  in  this  book.  It  is, 
in  a  peculiar  sense,  a  last  chapter.  But 
those  who  have  followed,  with  delight,  all 
his  earlier  work,  wull  value  this,  frag- 
mentary' as  it  is,  as  a  suitable  completion 
of  his  great  contribution  to  our  literature. 


Law  the  Luxury. — Seth  Thomas  says  he 
has  quit  the  law.  He  and  Lige  Smith  went 
to  law  for  a  shoat.  He  won  the  pig,  which 
soon  died  of  cholera,  and  he  and  Lige  each 
had  to  sell  a  horse  to  pay  their  lawyers. — 
De  Witt  {Ark.)  New  Era. 
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As  used  on 
Hospital  Floors 


The  Sanitary 
Floor  Covering 

7'iIIS  is  the  floor  covering  for 
floors  that  must  be  clean  and 
kept  clean. 

KovERFLOR  is  floor  covering  in 
liquid  form.  It  covers  the  floor  per- 
fectly, forming  a  sanitary,  tile-like 
surface  of  unusual  lasting  qualities. 

For  Wood  or  Cement 
Floors,  Inside  or  Outside 

Water  cannot  afFect  it,  weather  does  not 
harm  it.  It  is  alkali-proof,  lime-proof — - 
impervious  to  the  action  of  oil  or  grease. 

KovERFLOR  was  Created  to  protect  hos- 
pital, porch, school,  office,  factory, kitchen, 
cellar,  hallway,  garage  and  basement  floors 
and  all  other  wood  or  cement  floor  sur- 
faces, indoors  or  outdoors,  including 
steamship  and  boat  decks. 

Hardware  and  paint  dealers  sell  Kover- 
FLOR.  Askjoar  dealer  for  it,  or  send  us  his 
name  and  receive  the  Koverflor  Sam- 
ple Book. 

Standard  \^VRNISH  Works 

Manufacturers  of 
Elastica  famishes  Satinette  Enamel 

Kivickwork  Auto  Finishes,  etc. 
90  West  Street  New  York  City 

55  Stevenson  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
506  Oakland  Ave.,  S.W., Grand  Rapids,  Midi. 
Foreign  Branches:  London,  Paris,  Melbourne 

Standard-Cooper  Bell  Co. 

2600  Federal  Street  Chicago,  l\\. 


IS   THE   YOUNGER   GENERATION   IN    PERIL? 

(Continued  from  page  12 j 


Many  of  the  college  editors,  even  those 
Avho  apparently  disapprove  of  exaggerated 
relaxation  of  the  present  day,  use  the 
whole  subject  principallj'  as  a  basis  for 
humor.  The  University  of  Illinois  Siren 
explains  for  these  objectors: 

"Our  attitude  toward  present-day  dress 
has  been  one  of  ridicule  rather  than  criti- 
cism. Poking  fun  does  more  good  than 
sermons  ever  will  on  such  a  question — and 
if  bow  legs  and  thick  ankles  won't  curb  the 
present  patent  indecency  in  women's  dress, 
morality  surely  hasn't  any  chance." 

This  same  publication,  however,  fur- 
nishes a  vi\'id  arraignment  of  the  modern 
dance,  in  the  comments  of  a  musician  who 
played  for  college  dances.  The  musician 
decided,  one  day,  that  he  would  play  for 
no  more  such  dances,  and  he  gives  his 
reason  in  these  words: 

"The  girls — some  cf  them,  not  all  of 
them,  of  course — dance  by  me  -mth  their 
eyes  closed,  their  cheeks  inflamed,  a  little 
line  of  passion  across  their  brows.  They 
cling  to  their  partners;  they  cling  and 
clutch.  They  are  like  Madonnas,  some  of 
them,  and  yet  they  dance  .  .  .  that  way. 
The  men  who  use  us  for  an  audience  are 
not  capable — quite — of  being  terrible. 
They  are  exhibitors,  rather.  They  show 
us  the  closed  eyes  and  dusky-red  cheeks  of 
their  partners — they  wink  at  us,  they  turn 
their  eyes  heavenward,  as  if  to  say,  'You 
birds  will  know  me,  I  wager,  when  next 
you  see  me.  See  what  a  state  this  girl  is  in. 
Hasn't  she  fallen  for  me,  tho?  Look  at  her; 
look  at  her!' — then  they  toddle  out  of 
sight." 

"Since  not  all  the  powers  can  curtail  for 
an  instant  the  freedom  of  the  gentler  sex 
in  following  Dame  Fashion  wherever  she 
maj'  lead,"  remarks  the  Baker  Orange 
(Baldwin  City,  Kan.)  in  a  lighter  vein, 
"it  is  thought  that  the  male  students  of 
Baker  will  shortly  petition  for  a  rule  to 
compel  the  wearing  of  blinkers  by  all  men 
students,  with  the  additional  safeguard  of 
dark  glasses  on  windy  days."  While  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  Gamecock 
seriously  observes  that  "a  callousness 
toward  everj^  appeal  of  decenc^^  is  tending 
insidiously  to  destroy  the  very  founda- 
tion of  our  standards  governing  once  inno- 
cent recreations,"  the  Dartmouth  Jack-o'- 
Laniern  attacks  the  subject  in  this  frivolous 
manner,  somewhat  characteristic  of  the 
more  sophisticated  student  papers: 

"We're  a  dizzy  people.  The  shimmy 
proves  that,  without  the  ghost  of  a  need 
fcr  further  proof.  We— any  of  us — -will 
travel  for  miles  on  a  black  night  through 
mud  and  rain,  we  "will  endure  any  dis- 
comfort, eventually  to  arrive  at  a  place 
where  the  shimmy  is  being  shaken.  Young 
girls,  pretty  girls,  \-ivaeious  girls  trust 
themselves  to  come  safely  through  the 
identical  experiences  many  of  their  war- 
time sweethearts  were  enduring  in  France. 
They  will  shimmy  for  hours,  indefinitely, 
undergoing  the  pangs  of  hunger  and  in- 
creasing bodily  fatigue.  The  mental  side 
probably  is  not  ^ery  much  taxed.  The 
effect  seems  merely  to  be  that  next  night 
and  thereafter  they  are  ready  to  shimmy 


wherever  the  shimmy  is  being  vibrated. 
All  this  doesn't  prove  anything,  except 
that  we're  a  dizzy  lot  I" 

The  Cornell  Widow,  known  in  the 
periodical  world  as  one  of  the  cleverest 
and  best-edited  of  student  publications, 
presents  this  rimed  review  of  the  changes 
that  dancing  has  undergone: 

"Times  have  waxed  and  waned  a  lot, 
as  old-timers  can  recall,  and  the  dancing 
now  is  not  what  it  used  to  be  at  all;  only 
awkward  rubes  and"  hicks  execute  the  bows 
and  kicks  that  were  clever  parlor  tricks 
when  our  paters  threw  a  ball.  Our 
progenitors  took  pleasure  in  a  slow  and 
solemn  way;  they  would  tread  a  stately 
measure  that  was  anything  but  gay,  and  the 
orchestra  would  render  sentimental  stuff 
and  tender  which  the  folks  of  either  gender 
wouldn't  listen  to  to-day.  With  a  flock  of 
flutes  and  'cellos,  plus  a  harp  and  silver 
horn,  these  accomplished  music  fellows 
would  play  on  till  early  morn;  they  could 
keep  'Blue  Danube'  flowing  without  letting 
up  or  slowing,  till  the  bantams  started 
crowing  and  they'd  leave  to  hoe  the  corn. 
But  your  strictly  modern  dancers  don't  go 
in  so  much  for  grace,  and  the  mmuet 
and  lanciers  have  been  boosted  from  the 
place;  for  the  'poetry  of  motion'  has  been 
backed  into  the  ocean,  and  a  sort  of  'free- 
verse'  notion  has  possest  our  jaded  race. 
Now  the  orchestra  that's  snappy  and  a  hit 
^•ith  all  the  boys,  aims  to  keep  the  rabble 
happy  with  a  slew  of  fancy  noise;  and  the 
syncopated  stammer  of  a  cow-bell  and  a 
hammer  add  the  sort  of  blare  and  glamour 
that  contain  a  thousand  joys.  With  a 
saxophone  complaining,  and  a  banjo 
chirping  in;  a  fiddle  that  is  straining  to  be 
heard  above  the  din;  and  a  haudj'  man 
and  drummer,  who  I  think  should  be  a 
plumber  tho  he's  mentioned  as  a  comer — 
how  they  make  the  flappers  grin.  It  is 
said  they  play  with  feeling,  yet  somehow 
it  misses  me ;  they  are  experts  at  concealing 
all  the  tune  and  melodj-;  but  for  present 
ways  of  tripping,  cheek  to  cheek  and 
closely  gripping,  I  admit  they're  simply 
ripping,  and  they  suit  it  to  a  T!" 

And  as  for  the  maids  of  yesterday  and  of 
to-day,  says  The  Widow: 

"They  used  to  wrap  their  hair  in  knobs 
fantastic,  high,  and  queer;  but  now  they 
cut  it  short  in  bobs  or  curl  it  round  their 
ear.  The  skirts  they  wore  would  scrape 
the  street,  and  catch  the  dust  and  germs; 
they're  now  so  far  above  their  feet,  they're 
not  on  speaking  terms.  The  things  they 
do  and  wear  to-daj-,  and  never  bat  an  eye, 
would  make  their  fogy  forebears  gray, 
they'd  curl  right  up  and  die." 

COLLEGE  PRESIDENTS  WHO  FIND 
CONDITIONS  BAD 

"There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  de- 
teriorating influence  of  some  of  the  modern 
dances  and  of  the  extremes  in  dress  which 
have  appalled  those  who  would  conserve 
the  jouth  of  the  nation,"  declares  Dean 
Fettermann,  of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
bivgh.  The  Rev.  Pres.  E.  P.  Tivnan,  S.J., 
Ph.D.,  of  Fordham  University,  New  York, 
considers  the  countrj-  in  danger  of  "a  har- 
vest of  social  demoralization."     He  writes: 

"The  common  boast  is  of  our  civiliza- 


tiou  and  progress,  ami  yot  we  turn  to  (lie 
darkforost  aiuitlie  thisky,  untutored  sa\  aj>«", 
loathsome  of  habit,  for  oiu*  modern  music, 
dances,  and,  in  some  measure,  tlress.  If 
this  sort  of  progress  continues,  the  t'oHowers 
of  so-called  evolution  may  \\iA\  hope  to 
find  the  long-missing  link." 

"The  shameless  laxity  so  evident  in 
many  high-school  dances,  and  the  universal 
lack  of  clothing  o.i  the  street  as  well  as  on 
the  dance  floors,"  agrees  President  Johnson, 
of  Geneva  College.  Beaver  Falls,  Pa., 
"are  indications  of  a  moral  state  that  is 
most  deplorable."  The  dance  situation, 
says  President  Campbell,  of  Sterling  Col- 
lego,  Sterling,  Kau.,  can  best  be  summed 
up  in  the  words  of  a  New  York  judge,  who 
said,  "This  generation  is  sex  mad."  Several 
presidents  wriw  in  agreement  ^vith  Presi- 
dent Wood,  of  Stephens  Junior  College, 
Columbia,  Mo.,  that  the  difficulty  may 
be- traced  to  "relaxation  from  the  nerv'ous 
tension  that  held  the  people  in  its  grip 
during  the  war."  In  the  words  of  President 
Guyer,  of  Findlay  College,  Findlay,  Ohio, 
'■  war  gives  an  iigly  turn  to  the  dearest 
things  in  life,  and  to  morals  there  is  no 
exception." 

In  the  South,  the  immoralitj'  wave  ap- 
pears, from  the  repUes  received  to  The 
Digest  letter,  to  have  excited  more  ap- 
prehension than  iu  other  sections  of  the 
countiy.  Twenty-three  out  of  a  total 
of  thirtj'-three  coUego  authorities  believe 
that  conditions  are  verj'  bad.  In  the  East 
and  in  the  Middle  West  the  replies  are 
evenly  divided.  In  the  Far  West,  includ- 
ing the  Pacific  slope,  however,  college 
presidents  agree,  seven  to  one,  that  thei-e 
is  no  special  occasion  for  alann.  Taking 
up  the  view-point  of  those  Southerners  who 
feel  that  something  should  be  done  at 
once,  we  are  told  by  President  ]Murphy, 
of  the  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville, 
Fla.: 

"The  low-cut  gowns,  the  rolled  hose  and 
short  skirts  are  born  of  the  De\dl  and  his 
angels,  and  are  carrying  the  present  and 
future  generations  to  social  chaos  and  de- 
struction. It  is  time  something  is  done 
to  bring  fathers  and  mothers,  who  are 
primarily  responsible,  to  their  senses  on 
this  subject." 

"Unless  fond  and  foolish  mothers  are 
awakened,"  agrees  President  Countiss,  of 
Grenada  CoUege,  Grenada,  Miss.,  "the 
engulfing  wave  of  sensuality  will  con- 
tinue to  take  its  fearful  toll  from  their 
fireside."  "It  is  certainly  time  for  a 
united  effort  to  be  made,"  affirms  the  Rev. 
C.  O.  Gray,  president  of  Tusculum -College, 
Green\-ille,  Tenn.,  "to  tiy  to  reform  not 
only  the  dress  of  our  young  people  but 
many  of  the  social  aeti-s^ties  in  which  they 
are  engaged."  President  Bishop,  of  South- 
western University,  Georgetown,  Texas, 
Avrites  that  altho  a  college  president  may 
not  be  likely  to  know  at  first  hand  very 
much  about  the  new  dances  and  costumes — 

"He  probably  does  know  that  some 
sinister  influence  is  at  work  which  is  break- 
ing   down    the    reserve   of   our   American 


young  wointMi  both  in  dress  and  in  inaiuu>rs. 
And  he  sei's,  on  every  'full-dress'  social 
occasion,  examples  of  the  style  of  women's 
dress  which  leave  the  arms,  shoulders, 
biu'k,  and  part  of  the  bosom  uncovered, 
and  also  expose,  in  certain  postures  or  in 
unguarded  movements,  an  inch  or  mor(> 
of  the  naked  limbs  between  the  end  of  the 
short  skirt  and  the  rolled-down  stockings. 
He  is  likely  to  be  considered  an  old  fogy, 
but  his  heart  turns  cold  with  apprehension 
coiicc^rning  the  womanhood  and  the  mother- 
hood of  the  coming  generations.  If  he 
were  not  too  much  concerned  about  his 
own  'dignity'  he  would  like  to  MTing  the 
necks  of  the  low-lived  designers  (most  of 
them  men,  it  is  said)  of  the  styles  of  w^hich 
some  American  women  are  the  half-innocent 
and  wholly  silly  victims." 

The  only  college  president  in  the  Far 
West  who  has  written  to  express  any 
degree  of  alann  at  the  situation  suggests 
that  the  key  to  reform  "is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  mothers  of  thewomen  students. 
As  long  as  the  mothers  encourage  and  con- 
sent to  the  stylo  of  dress,  or  lack  of  dress, 
there  is  but  little  hope  of  change  in  the 
situation."  Perhaps  the  most  serious 
indictment  is  brought  by  Miss  Lillian 
E.  Dimmit,  Dean  of  Women  at  Morning- 
side  College,  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  She  is 
quoted  by  the  New  York  Tribune  to  this 
effect: 

"The  war  has  played  havoc  with  our 
ethical  standards,  arnd  after  four  years  of 
killing  it  is  only  natural.  It  is  certainly 
responsible  for  part  of  the  riotous  license 
found  among  students  in  the  junior  high 
schools.  The  number  of  eases  of  im- 
morality is  appalling.  There  is  hardly 
enough  honor  in  some  of  the  institutions 
to  float  their  honor  sj^stems,  but  we  are 
madly  endeavoring  to  *iave  the  j^outh. 

"Extreme  social  life  has  found  its  way 
into  the  schools  and  colleges.  High-school 
girls  ai'e  the  social  butterflies,  and  they  get 
their  ideals  from  the  sensational  movies. 

"While  a  careful  system  of  chaperonage 
would  not  guarantee  right  living  or  pure 
morals,  it  would  be  protective  and  react 
on  the  students  and  help  save  the  home 
from  the  bitter  criticism  of  to-day." 

THE  "  FLAPPER   PROBLEM "  IN 
THE  NEWSPAPERS 

The  same  general  moral,  that  the  great- 
est danger  is  to  be  found  among  girls  of 
high-school  age,  is  pointed  bj'  a  series  of 
\\ddely  advertised  full-page  articles  in  the 
Boston  Sunday  Advertiser.  "The  girl  of 
fourteen  is  the  problem  of  to-day,"  we  are 
told,  in  large,  black-faced  letters,  in  the 
introduction  to  one  of  the  pages  of  ex- 
posure and  criticism .  Among  the  ' '  modern 
conditions"  assigned  as  causes  of  trouble 
are: 

"1.  Auto  'pickups.' 

"  2.  Modern  dances  and  commercialized 
dance  halls. 

"  3.  Modern  fashions. 

"  4.  The  pocket-flask  habit,  an  outgrowth 
of  prohibition. 

"5.  The  occasional  unclean  movie. 

"But  the  first  blame  is  being  placed  on 
the  mother — the  child-girl's  first  guardian." 

Dr.  Kate  W.  Barrett,  national  president 
of  the  Florence  Crittenton  League,  is 
quoted  to  this  effect: 
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it  isn't  a  Laun-Dry-Ette' 


Have  you  seen  this 

wringerless  washinl 

machine  yet? 

EVERYWHERE  people  are  talk- 
ing about  it — and  buying  it! 
Everywhere  people  are  finding  out  how 
it  washes,  rinses,  blues  and  then  lu/iir/s 
a  whole  tubfull  dry  fo?-  the  line  in  one 
minute. 

Everywhere  folks  are  telling  how  it  doesn't 
smash  buttons,  makes  ironing  easier,  prevents 
red  hands,  cuts  down  work  and  saves  time. 

It  has  made  good  for  six  years — is  aji- 
pioved  by  the  Good  Housekeeping  Institute, 
by  tliousands  of  women  and  by  men  too.  Get 
;i  demonstration  and  see  for  yourself  how  j 
much  better  and  easier  it  is  to  wash  "The 
Laun-Dry-Ette  Way." 

If  there  is  no  Laun-Dry-Ette  dealer 
in  your  locality  take  this  advertise- 
ment to  tlie  nearest  electrical  or 
hardware  dealer  and  have  liim  order 
for  you.  Or  write  for  full  inform- 
ation about  the  Laun-Dry-Ette 
Way  of  washing. 

THE  LAUNDRYETTE  MFG.  CO 

1186  EAST  152nd  STREET 
CLEVELAND,  O. 


DRY 


electric  wa.sliin0   machine 


WASHES  AND  DR^ES  WITHOUT  A  WRINGER 
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Electric  Power- 
Builder of  Community  Life 

LIKE  giant  hives  filled  with  the  sound  of  bees,  the 
turbines  at  the  electric  station  hum  the  song  of 
-^  tremendous  power,  driving  the  heavy  wheels  of 
industry;  lighting  office  buildings,  far-off  suburban 
cottages  and  miles  of  streets;  furnishing  the  motive 
power  to  transport  millions. 


V  V  V 


So  this  great  utility  en- 
ables cities  to  grow,  builds 
them  prosperous,  efficient. 
And  so,  as  a  member  of  the 
community,  you,  yourself, 
owe  a  duty  of  interest  and 
good-will  toward  this  great 
factor  in  your  life. 

The  engineers  of  these 
plants,  as  well  as  the  local 
architects,  electrical  en- 
gineers and  contractors, 
can  aid  you  in  solving  your 
electrical  problems.  Avail 
yourself  of  the  knowledge 
of  these  men.  Give  careful 
consideration  both  to  work- 
manship and  materials, 
comparing  each  part  to  the 
highest  standard  of  quality 
and  dependability  obtain- 
able. Habirshaw  wire  and 
cable,  for  example,  the 
standardof  quality  through- 


out the  electrical  industry 
since  its  inception  more 
than  thirty  years  ago,  can 
safely  be  used  as  a  gauge 
by  which  to  measure  every 
item  required. 

This  high  quality  of 
Habirshaw  products  is 
continuously  -maintained 
by  a  modern,  efficient  man- 
ufacturing organization 
with  all  the  economies  re- 
sulting from  volume  pro- 
duction and  distribution 
through  the  nation  -  wide 
merchandising  and  ware- 
housing system  of  the 
Western  Electric  Company. 
Thus  through  these  two 
great  institutions  Habir- 
shaw products  are  made 
continuously  available  in 
every  active  market  of  the 
United  States. 


V  V  V 


Habirshaw     Wire     Manufactured 
by 

HabirshaiD  Electric  Cable  Co. 

Incorporated 
Yonkers,   New  York 


Habirshaw  Wire  Distribated 
by 

Western  Electric  Company 

I ncorporated 
OfBces  in  All  Principal  Cities 


HABIRSHAW 

"Proven  by  the  test  oftizne"^ 

Insulated  'Wire  S*  Cable 

PlusWestem Electric  Company's  Service 


"When  I  began  the  work  of  the  Florence 
Crittenton  League  for  Unfortunate  Girls, 
some  forty  years  ago,  the  girl  we  had  to 
deal  with  was  the  girl  of  twenty-eight  or 
twenty-nine,  who  had  taken  the  step  quite 
deliberately,  after  some  unfortunate  ex- 
perience. We  rarely  got  girls  younger 
than  twenty-six.  Then  the  age  began  to 
be  lowered,  until  it  was  eighteen  or  twenty. 
But  now  it  is  the  little  girl  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  who  is  the  i^roblem.  For  her, 
society  is  responsible. 

"Parents  and  older  folk  are  the  natural 
guardians  of  youth.  Beyond  them,  the 
communily,  the  citj',  is  responsible — re- 
sponsible for  the  amusements,  the  tempta- 
tions, the  conditions  generally  that,  out- 
sider the  home,  constitute  the  environment 
of  the  child. 

"I  believe  that  those  girls  whose  parents 
are  unfit  to  give  them  the  environment 
and  training  the.y  should  have  should  be 
taken  from  the  parents  and  placed  in  good 
homes,  where  they  will  have  the  care  and 
supervision  they  need. 

"Girls  are  older,  spiritually,  than  bpys. 
A  little  girl  of  seven,  or  even  less,  will  have 
thought  as  much  of  her  future  life,  of  babes, 
of  marriage,  and  the  home  Avhich  she  may 
one  day  have,  as  a  boy  of  eighteen.  But, 
physically,  the  boy  develops  much  faster. 
For  this  reason  the  girl  has  not  the  reserve 
and  poise  she  needs  for  her  o^^^l  defense. 
She  responds  to  impulse  too  easily. 

"I  do  not  believe  the  i)resent  i^tuation 
is  the  result  of  a  wave  of  immorality — it  is 
just  a  yielding  to  normal  human  impulse. 
The  trouble  is  that  older  men — men  of 
thirty  or  forty — are  taking  advantage  of 
these  little  girls  for  base  purposes.  To  stop 
this  practise,  the  severest  penalties  should 
be  imposed. 

"The  pitiless  warfare  between  youth  and 
old  age  has  been  going  on  ever  since  Adam 
and  Eve  first  faced  the  problem  of  bringing 
up  a  family.  Now  youth  has  the  upper 
hand.  Youth  is  saying:  'Through  all  the 
past  we  have  heard  about  the  wisdom  that 
goes  with  gray  hairs.  Gray  hairs  plunged 
the  world  into  the  carnage  of  war — and 
now  look  at  the  mess  things  a.'e  in.  I 
don't  believe  Age  knows  so  miieh  after  all.' 
And  of  parents  youth  says:  'Oh,  they're 
hopelessly  old-fashioned.  They  don't  be- 
long in  the  modern  world.'" 

This  paper  prints  scores  of  letters  and 
interviews,  signed  and  unsigned,  including 
numerous  "confessions"  of  young  girls,  all 
pointing  the  general  moral  of  Dr.  Barrett's 
interview.  The  New  York  American,  a 
Hearst  paper,  deals  wdth  the  matter  in  a 
somewhat  similar  vein.  The  New  York 
Hrrah],  which  has  been  running  what  it 
calls  a  "  continued  story,  with  modern 
mistakes  of  w^omen  for  a  theme,"  quotes 
Dr.  Katherine  B.  Davis,  New  York  Com- 
missioner of  Correction  in  the  Mitchel 
administration,  and  Mrs.  Evelyn  Smith 
Tobej^  resident  director  of  the  Carroll 
Club, 'with  a  membership  of  6,000  working- 
girls  and  business  women.  Both  these 
observers  believe  that,  while  present  con- 
ditions may  be  a  little  worse  than  usual, 
the  J'  are  "little  more  than  a  passing 
phase." 

SOME  PROPOSED  REMEDIES 

Mrs.  Tobey  puts  the  cure  of  the  situa- 
tion largely  up  to  the  girls  themselves. 
"The  younger  generation  can  not  be 
handled  and  controlled  as  absolutely  as  they 


have  been  in  the  past,"  she  says.  "'When 
we  who  are  older  pUice  the  responsilMlity  »\)r 
their  conduct  up  to  them,  there  is  nor 
likely  to  be  any  serious  trouble."  For 
the  rest: 

"It  is  the  custom  of  some  historians  and 
publicists,  and  T  think  a  very  stupid  one, 
to  assume  that  all  nianner  of  excesses  fol- 
low a  war.  This  has  a  bad  moral  effect  in 
itself  ami  encourages  the  unbalanced  in 
the  belief  that  any  conduct  of  theii's.  no 
matter  how  outrageous,  is  to  be  condoned. 

"  It  lets  the  young  man  off  too  easy,  and 
besides  that  it  places  too  much  responsi- 
bility upon  the  young  women,  for  at  their 
doors  is  laid  the  rosjjonsibility  for  main- 
taining the  moral  standjirds.  Once  wc 
can  rid  ourselves  of  such  cant  we  shall  be 
able  to  face  calmly  and  squarely  tlic 
problems  of  to-day." 

President  Wallace  W.  Atwood,  of  Clark 
University,  Worcester,  Mass.,  writes  in 
strong  approval  of  this  general  attitude  of 
leaving  the  matter  to  the  young  folks 
themselves: 

"In  my  judgment,  based  upon  observa- 
tions, the  yoimg  people  in  the  colleges  are 
doing  more  to  correct  the  customs  which 
have  led  to  the  ehai'ge  of  'indecency'  and 
'a  shameless  laxity'  than  any  other  group 
of  people  in  American  society. 

"At  one  of  the  college  dances  here  at 
Clark  a  member  of  the  student  committee 
made  the  announcement  that  no  close 
dancing  would  be  permitted  on  the  floor. 
No  further  announcement  has  been  neees- 
sary.  Such  customs  depend  upon  the 
esprit  de  corps,  and  the  sooner  our  girls 
and  women  learn  that  a  man  w'ho  is  worthy 
of  then-  admiration  does  not  respect  laxity 
in  dress  or  action,  the  sooner  these  customs 
will  be  stamped  out  of  American  life." 

Perhaps  half  of  the  several  hundred 
recommendations  received  are  summed  up 
in  a  letter  from  President  Gaines,  of  Agnes 
Scott  College,  Decatur,  Ga.  He  suggests 
as  remedies: 

"First,  the  influence  of  the  home.  I  am 
informed  that  in  many  places  parents 
themselves  indulge  in  modern  dances. 
What  can  be  expected  of  their  daughters 
but  to  follow  then'  example?  I  am  also 
informed  that  frequently  mothers  approve 
of  the  way  in  which  their  daughters  dress. 
Can  we  not  secure  the  cooperation  and 
influence  of  the  home  in  correcting  these 
deplorable  e\dls? 

"jSIy  second  suggestion  is  to  secure  the 
influence  of  the  press. 

"My  third  suggestion  is  that  the  entu'e 
influence  of  religion  shall  be  exerted 
against  these  great  evils.  I  suggest  that 
aU  church  papers,  the  influence  of  the 
pulpits  of  all  the  churches,  should  be 
brought  to  bear  against  these  evils. 

"My  fourth  suggestion  is  to  enlist  the 
colleges.  In  the  colleges  of  the  country 
are  the  future  leaders.  If  they  can  be 
enlisted  even  while  thej'  are  in  college  they 
may  be  able  to  begin  a  crusade  against 
these  e\als  w^hich  will  be  most  effective. 
Especially  should  this  be  true  of  the  col- 
leges for  women. 

"These  four  great  centers  of  influence 
could  do  much  toward  creating  a  healthy 
public  sentiment  which  would  coun- 
teract the  evils  of  which  you  speak — 
namely,  the  home,  the  press,  the  church, 
and  the  college." 

The  college  press,  by  and  large,  consider 
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This  is  Mr.  F.  A.  Howard,  the  scientist, 
of  South  Easton,  Mass.  As  announced 
in  the  newspapers  throughout  the 
United  States,  his  latest  discovery,  the 
fluid  Korite,  makes  leather  wear  twice 
as  long.  Combined  with  certain  water- 
proofing elements,  it  is  called  Wonder- 
Wear.  Thousands  of  families  are 
already  reducing  their  shoe  bills  one 
half  by  using  WonderWear. 


Treat  your  shoes  with 
WonderWear  —  and  — 
down  goes  your  shoe  bill 

The  Explanation 

When  leather  is  tanned,  the  strong  chemicals  shrink  the  delicate  leather  fibres  into  bundles, 
which  are  dried,  stiffened  and  made  brittle.  The  Korite  in  WonderWear  immediately  and 
gently  opens  these  bundles.  The  fibres  return  to  their  original  completely  interwoven 
position,  as  before  they  were  tanned.  The  leather  is  made  permanently  flexible  and  easy 
to  the  feet  and  will  withstand  twice  as  nnuch  wear. 

A  single  treatment  of  WonderWear 
— Makes  shoes  wear  twice  as  long. 
— Makes  new  shoes  as  comfortable  as  old  shoes 
— Saves  painful  breaking- in 
— Allows  shoes  to  shine  as  usual 
— Keeps  your  feet  dry 

Bankers  and  postmen,  office  workers  and  farmers,  students  and  golfers, 
policemen  and  hunterb  all  use  WonderWear.  Railroad  organizations  offer 
it  to  their  employees  because  it  reduces  one  of  the  great  family  living  costs. 
Mothers  use  it  on  children's  shoes.  Housewives  use  it  to  keep  costly  leather 
furniture  from  drying  out  and  cracking.  Sportsmen  use  it  on  leather 
garments.  Travelers  use  it  on  luggage.  The  sooner  you  realize  that 
WonderWear  does  exactly  what  is  claimed  for  it,  the  sooner  you  will 
profit  by  this  revolutionary  scientific  discovery. 


WonderWear  is  sold  by  drug,  hardware, 
shoe,  house  furnishing,  sporting  goods,  lug- 
gage, department,  novelty  and  general  stores. 


You  will  recognize  WonderWear  by  this  trademark 
in  Blue  and  Orange 

A  KORITE   PRODUCT 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Korite  Products,  Inc. 

91  Bedford  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Laboratories:    WoUaston,  Mass. 
New  York  Office:  130  W.  42dSt. 


To  Shoe  Wearers:  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  WonderWear,  we  will 
mail  you  a  full  size  can  for  50c,  or 
a  trial  size  can  (enough  for  two  pairs) 
for  25c. 

To  Retailers:  We  will  sujiply  you 
direct  until  vour  jobber  can  do  so. 

To  Jobbers:  We  Will  co-operate 
with  you  fully.    Write  us. 
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IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF 

fhc  parties  to  this  agreement  have 
hereunto  set  their  hand,  the  «lay  and 
year  first  above  written.  Sijjned  and 
acknowlcd^jed  in  the  presence  of 


\4iy(\^Xsu<><-'<*^^=><'''*'-~-~, 


C<j_/£ft  ^_s^/ ^sC>_H» 


mL  tlc^ 


;^^^^ 


Fine,  Medium 

Stub  and 
Ball-Pointed 


There  is  not  a  pecu- 
liarity of  style  of  writ- 
ing which  cannot  be 
matched  with  a  Spen- 
cerian  Pen.  Your  pen 
is  among  the  many 
Spencerian  styles. 
You  will  see  what  we 
mean  by  personal 
pens,  the  minute  you 
touch  this  pen  to 
paper.  Send  10c  for 
ten  different  sample 
pens  and  that  f  ascinat- 
ing,  32  page  book, 
^'What  Your  Hand 
Writing  Reveals." 

Spencerian  Pen  Co. 

349  Broadway 

New  York  City 

Warwiclc  Bros.  &"Rutter,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
Canadian  Distributors 

Spenderiaii 

'Personal  gteel  PeilSf 
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it  a  hopeful  sign  that  the  movement  for 
reform  should  come,  as  is  the  case  in  so 
many  colleges,  from  the  students  them- 
selves. The  immediate  methods  may 
vary  somewhat,  but  in  scores  of  institu- 
tions, the  student  editors  testify,  various 
student  governing  associations  have  been 
able  to  do  away  with  suggestive  dancing 
and  clothing.  The  Oberlin  College  Renew 
states  that  the  objectionable  dances  have 
been  banned  by  the  influence  of  the  rec- 
reational director  and  some  of  the  students. 
The  daily  Nehraskan  says  that  they  have 
not  beeii  bothered  much  by  "the  Eastern 
fiances,"  but  does  admit  that  "the  knee- 
length  dresses  of  the  modern  girl  have 
cast  modesty  from  the  dictionary,"  and 
says  that. recently  some  of  the  girls  in  the 
upper  classes,  "who  are  by  no  means  the 
prudes  at  this  school,"  at  a  large  mass- 
meeting  "passed  resolutions  to  the  effect 
that  an  era  of  simple  dress  for  co-eds  should 
be  latmehed  at  Nebraska  ITniversity," 
and^ad  vises:         .  ; 

"If  our  country  is  to  return  to  normalcy 
again-' in  reggird,  to  dress,,  we  must  not 
^  fook-'on  with  a^crifeic's  eye  and  take  on  the 
guise  of  reformers,  but  we  must  wear 
sensible  clothes  ourselves.  If  we  start 
this  as  the  'fad'  of  the  day,  it  will  not  be 
long  until  everybody  is  wearing  simple 
garments  because  it  is  'being  done.'" 

At  Minnesota,  we  are  told  by  the  editor 
of  The  Miiinenpolis  Daily,  methods  of 
reform  we'e  adopted  through  the  women's 
association,  and  the  "situation  is  better 
than  in  many  Western  universities."  It 
is  true,  says  that  editor,  that  antagonism 
was  created  among  some  of  the  more 
"tea-houndish"  students,  but  that  soon 
passed,  and  "I  am  proud  to  say  that 
JVIinnesota  is  now  a  place  where  only  re- 
spectable, non-suggestive  dancing  and 
clothing  is  permitted,  not  by  faculty  ruling, 
but  by  action  of  student  opinion  and  the 
student  body  themselves."  And  further 
support  is  given  to  his  pronouncement  by 
the  Minnesota  Alumni  Weekly,  which 
brings  out  another  method  in  dealing  with 
such  matters: 

"The  University  of  Minnesota  solves  a 
number  of  its  social  problems  by  main- 
taining its  standards  of  scholarship  so 
strictly  that  ftie  sttident  is  kept  pretty 
well  under  the  yoke  from  the  beginning 
of  the  college  year  up  to  the  end." 

The  Mercersburg  Alumni  Quarterly  re- 
ports the  following  action  taken  at  that 
academy:  "The  dances  at  Mercersburg 
have  been  discontinued  for  the  present. 
When  the  craze  for  '  jazz  music '  and  '  cheek 
dancing'  is  over,  when  girls  paint  less  and 
dress  more,  the  dances  will  be  resumed." 
The  Columbia  Missourian  states  that  a 
ruling  against  objectionable  dancing  was 
made  by  the  presidents  of  the  local  fra- 
ternities, and  the  enforcement  is  "up  to 
the  students."  The  Amherst  Student  takes 
the  qtiestion  up  in  a  broadly  philosophical ' 
manner,  endeavoring  to  trace  the  cause 
and  suggest  the  cure,  in  an  editorial,  en- 


titled "Our  Rei)]y  to  INIrs.  Grundy  et  al,'' 
which  we  quote  in  part: 

"The  world  is  becoming  more  and  more 
conscious  of  a  Demon,  only  lately  sight(>d 
on  the  borders  of  civilization  and  now 
looming  more  and  more  conspicuously  in 
our  very  midst.  It  is  the  Demon  of 
Radical  Reform.  Its  motto  is  'Reform 
Everything'  and  its  methods  include  ex- 
aggerated pulilicity  and  a  conscious  an- 
tagonism rather  than  a  call  for  sane 
thinking. 

"The  dancing  of  the  present  generation 
has  certainly  made  rapid  strides  away  from 
the  minuet,  and  the  conventions  of  the  past, 
including  that  of  dress,  have  not  been  slow 
to  follow  the  minuet  in  its  relegation  to 
some  well-hidden  storehouse  of  mere 
memories. 

"But  are  these  tendencies  separate 
features  of  a  civilization  which  is  other- 
wise unblemished?  We  offer  a  most  em- 
phatic denial.  Rather  are  they  the  out- 
standing symptoms  of  some  undiagnosed 
world-malady  for  which  most  conscious 
humans  are  seeking  a  remedy.  It  might 
well  be  described  as  a  malady  of  uneasiness 
and  restlessness.  Its  key-note  is  speed 
and  its  disciples  are  the  exponents  of  'pep.' 

."The  malady  will  not  be  wiped  out  with 
one  blow,  least  of  all  by  a  blow  from  those 
who  desire  to  change  things  in  a  minute. 
Radical  Reform  movements  ofttimes  place 
potent  weapons  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
wish  to  see  the  world  plunged  still  deeper 
into  the  mire.  They  serve  only  to  an- 
tagonize and  to  generate  a  spirit  of  re- 
taliation. Proposed  Blue  LaAvs  have  helped 
to  promulgate  increased  Sunday  festivi- 
ties. They  aim  to  blot  out  an  e^n\  and 
they  increase  it. 

"What  the  world  needs  is  not  radical 
reform,  but  a  breathing  spell.  Civiliza- 
tion has  made  rapid  progress  in  the  past 
few  centuries.  It  can  Avell  afford  to 
'mark  time'  if  by  that  means  it  can  do 
away  with  the  chaff  which  has  accumu- 
lated as  the  result  of  too  excessive  speed. 
Modern  tendencies,  as  exemplified  in  the 
charges  made  against  current  practises 
in  colleges,  will  die  a  natural  death  or  be 
relegated  to  an  unimportant  sphere  if  they 
are  not  aggravated  but  instead  are  modi- 
fied by  general  concession  as  the  result  of 
inner  realization  of  the  need  for  change. 
The  world-malady  of  uneasiness  rests  upoji 
unstable  ground.  Its  sudden  upset  by 
radical  reform  would  do  more  harm  than 
good,  for  it  Avould  disfigure  the  patient. 
It  might  better  be  subjected  to  the  cure 
of  sane  living  and  thinking  under  the 
patient  doctoring  of  Time." 

The  Cornell  Sun  considers  that  there's 
no  use  in  trying  to  make  the  modern 
youngsters  submit  to  the  ideas  of  their 
predecessors,  for — 

"If  Cornell  is  an  astute  judge,  she  will 
conclude  that  anj'  'solution'  Hes  along 
evolutionary  rather  than  reformative  lines. 
The  modern  male  youth  will  not  submit 
to  being  ptit  to  bed  at  a  designated  hour, 
nor  will  the  modern  young  lady  accept  any 
statutory  limitations  on  the  length  of  her 
skirt  or  the  airiness  of  her  hose.  But  both 
parties  are  always  open  to  new  influences — 
to  slightly  more  pleasing  mtisic  and  slightly 
more  artistic  apparel.  The  girl  who  de- 
pends for  her  charm  solely  on  her  purely 
physical  attractiveness  does,  inevitably, 
get  the  best  results  by  wearing  the  least 
clothing.  And  the  male  who  depends  for  a 
good  time  on  the  purely  physical  enjoy- 
ment of  the  hirsute  horn  orchestra  does, 
ineA-itably,  find  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the 
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Why  build  a  roof  you 
must  pay  to  shelter? 

— Use  Standard  Trinidad  ^uilt-up  ^^ofing  and  avoid  this  cost. 


GRAVEL  has  no  waterproofing 
value.  It  must  be  used,  ho^veve^, 
on  ordinary  roofings  as  a  protection  for 
artificially- produced  compounds  that 
cannot  withstand  direct  exposure  to 
Sim,  wind  and  rain. 

Standard  Trinidad  Built-up  Roofing 
needs  no  protection  from  the  weather. 
It  is  made  of  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt — 
a  nature-made  product,  seasoned  and 
toughened  by  centuries  of  tropic  heat 
and  storm — the  standard  street-paving 
material  of  the  world. 

On  nine  recent  installations  of  Stand- 
ard Trinidad  — a  total  of  1,745,800 
square  feet — not  one  pound  of  gravel 
or  mineral  coating  was  used. 

Had  the  gravel  type  of  built-up  roof- 
ing been  chosen  it  would  have  been 


necessary  to  pile  on  6,983,200  pounds 
of  gravel — a  useless  weight. 

Think  what  this  gravel  would  have 
cost  at  the  quarry !  Then  figure  the 
freight  charges — the  cost  of  applying 
it — the  additional  cost  of  the  roof  struc- 
ture to  support  such  a  tremendous  ex- 
cess w^eight ! 

Considering  that  gravel  has  no 
waterproofing  value  whatever  — 
that  it  clogs  up  drain  pipes  and  makes 
repairs  difficult  —  gravel  -  covered 
roofings  are  a  liability — not  an 
asset. 

Standard  Trinidad  belongs  to  the 
famous  Genasco  line  of  protective  pro- 
ducts. Specifications  for  laying  Stand- 
ard Trinidad  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Write  for  them  at  once. 


THE    BARBER    ASPHALT    PAVING    COMPANY 

New  York      Chicago       Pittsburgh      PHILADELPHIA       St.  Louis       Kansas  City      Atlanta 


GENASCO 
LINE 

Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 
(For  streets  and  roof*) 

Standard  Trinidad 

Built-Up  Roofing 

Bermudez  Lake  Asphalt 
(For  road  building) 

Genasco  Roll  Roofing 

Genasco  Sealbac  Shingles 

Genasco  Latite  Shingles 

Genasco  Vulcanite 

Mastic  Flooring 

Genasco  Acid-Proof  Paint 

Genasco  Industrial  Paint 

Genasco  Boiler  Paint 

Genasco  Asphalt  Putty 

Genasco  Asphalt 

Pipe  Coating 

Genasco  Asphalt 

Fibre  Coating 

Genasco  Tile  Cement 

Genasco  Water- 
Proofing  Asphalt 

Genasco  Waterproofing 

Felts  and  Fabrics 

Genasco  Battery 

Seal  Compound 

Genasco  Mineral  Rubber 

Genasco  Mineral  Spirits 

Genasco  Base  Oils 

Genasco  Flotation  Oils 

Genasco  Motor  Oils 

Genasco  Soluble  Oils 

Iroquois  Road-Building 

Machinery 


^%^^^  AsDhaltic  RoofinaFIoorinc 


AsphaWc  Roofinq,FIoorinq,Pamts  and  Allied  Protective  Products 
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f^jJT    TRAVEL  .      *^ 

f^jW      Travel    was   never 

^\M       more  interesting,  more 

profitable  than    now,  as 

the  world  emerges  into  a 

new  daj^   With  conditions 

changed  and  changing ,  the 

^\  NEED  FOR  EXPERT 

^y^y    TRAVEL  SERVICE 


EUROPE 

Pre-war  standards  of  comfort 
now  found  everywhere  along  our 
routes.    Our  illustrated  booklet 

"Europe  1921  Conducted  Tours" 

offers  28  tours  of  different  lengths 
and  prices.  Next  sailings  from 
New  York,  May  24  and  June  2. 

NATIONAL  PARKS 

Every  American  should  some- 
time make  The  Great  Circle  Tour 
of  9  National  Parks — the  incom- 
parable circle  of  Nature's  Master- 
pieces. Shorter  tours  for  those 
whose  time  is  limited.    Book  now. 


ALASKA 

Five  tours,  including  Lake  Atlin 
and  the  Yukon  to  Dawson,  com- 
bined with  transcontinental  trips 
through  the  Canadian  Rockies. 


LAND  of  EVANGELINE 

By  S.  S.  Fort  St.  George,  15,000 
tons.  Visiting  Halifax,  Grand  Pre, 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  Saguenay, 
Montreal,  Quebec,  return  via  Lake 
Champlain. 

THE  SAGUENAY 

Via  Lake  Ontario,  Thousand 
Islands,  Montreal,  Quebec.  Eight 
Tours,  June  27  to  Sept.  1. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Tours  you've  been  waiting  for. 
All  conditions  now  favorable  for  a 
great  trip.  Seven  sailings  through 
the  Seven  Seas.  August  to  Januarj'. 
Parties  limited  to  twelve. 


THE  FAR  EAST 

Summer  parties  in  May  and  June. 
Autumn  parties  in  August,  Septem- 
ber, and  October.  See  Japan  in 
Chrysanthemum  Time;  China  in 
good  October  weather,  the  best  of 
all  the  year. 

Write  for  booklet  describing 
tour  desired. 


INDEPENDENT  TOURS 

Complete  travel  service  for  the  indepen- 
dent traveler,  steamship  tickets  for  all 
lines,  Pullman  and  hotel  reservations. 

Send  for  "Summer  Vacations,"  a  booklet 
featuring  tours  in  this  country,  and  the 
"American  Traveler  in  Europe — 1921," 
descriptive  of  independent  travel  in 
Europe. 

Wherever  you  travel  carry  those  Spend- 
able Everywhere — A  m  e  r  i  c  a  n  Express 
Travelers  Cheques. 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
ffRAVEL  DEPARTMENTi 

65  Broadway 
New  York 


most  uncouth  music.  But  these  persons 
do  not  compose  modern  society,  and  all 
alike  are  open  to  the  refining  influences 
which  subtler  music  and  tidier  dress  can 
bring.  The  person  who  can  do  most 
toward  raising  the  general  tone  of  modern 
society  is  he  who  can  write  and  appreciate 
good  dance-music  and  he  Avho  can  design 
and  approve  fine  clothes." 

The  Smith  College  Monthly  wi-ites  that 
Smith  CoUege  students  have  taken  a 
decided  stand  in  favor  of  dress  reform  and 
arc  conducting  a  \'igorous  campaign  against 
immodest  clotliing.  In  an  editorial  in  that 
paper  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  the 
"pet ling"  joungsters  in  a  way  both  kindly 
and  keen: 

"So  long  as  the  older  generation  'views 
with  alarm,'  so  long  will  the  younger  gen- 
eration glorj'  in  its  naughtiness  and  invent 
prodigious  reasons. 

"The  real  reason  is,  I  believe,  simply 
tliis:  young  people  are  forced  by  the  ex- 
igencies, customs,  and  inventions  of  modern 
life  —  such  as  newspapers,  magazines, 
'movies,'  telephones,  and  facilitated  modes 
of  travel — to  be  cognizant  at  an  early 
age  of  the  world  about  them.  Formerly, 
the  family  was  a  child's  world  till  he  left 
it  for  the  larger  one  of  school  or  business; 
nowadays,  he  comes  in  contact  with  per- 
sons, facts,  and  problems  not  at  all  con- 
nected with  family  affairs  almost  as  soon 
as  he  can  read  and  can  run  about  by  him- 
self. He  has  to  make  up  his  mind  for  him- 
self by  himself;  and  he  early  learns  the 
value  of  experiment. 

"Young  men  and  women  discover  and 
face  the  idea  of  love  by  themselves;  they 
ox}>eriment  in  that  as  in  other  things — not 
reckless,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  but 
cautious. 

"As  for  remedy — well,  gone  long  ago  are 
the  days  when  an  evil  might  be  checked 
by  crying  'Wicked!'  Passing  now  is  the 
detracting  influence  of  'Danger!'  and  com- 
ing soon,  I  hope,  the  days  when  the  only 
warning  necessary  will  be  'Foolish!'  The 
'  wild  young  people  of  to-day '  are  not  fools, 
and  do  not  want  to  be  considered  so.  They 
will  change  their  ways  as  soon  as  they 
haAc  proved  to  themselves  that  their 
ways  are — not  wTong,  not  dangerous,  but — 
unnecessarj'." 

"THERE  IS  NOTHING  WRONG  WITH 
THE  GIRL  OF  TO-DAY" 

A  thoroughgoing  optimist  appears, 
ready  to  try  conclusions  with  pi-actically 
ever\'  real  pessimist  on  the  girl  question. 
"There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  girl 
of  to-day,"  asserts  the  Dean  of  Women  of 
Northwestern  University,  and  she  finds 
plenty  of  authorities,  with  excellent  op- 
portunities for  observation,  who  agree 
AA-ith  her.  Several  critics,  not  satisfied 
with  denying  the  allegation  that  we  are 
experiencing  "an  immorality  wave,"  de- 
clare that,  in  spite  of  much  talk  and  cer- 
tain appearances,  the  younger  generation 
of  to-day  is  actually  better,  "more  clean- 
minded  and  clean-lived,"  than  its  pred- 
ecessors." Such  is  the  A-iew  of  President 
Sills,  of  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick, 
]SIaine,  who  writes: 

"Ever  since  the  time  of  Horace  at  least 
each  generation  has  thought  the  succeed- 
ing generation  worse  than  anything  that 
has  gone  before,  in  manners  and  morals. 


'his  tjear 
CANADA  Calls  l/ou! 

Vacation  Land  of  Ideal  Summer  Climate 

Hay  fever  is  unknown  in  this  clear,  pine-and-balsara 
scented  air.  Unlimited  territory  to  choose  from — 
cloud  tipped  mountains  and  rugged  foothills  invitinc; 
ixploration;  wide  valleys  of  woods  and  streams  and 
wild  flowers;  turquoise  lakes  with  sandy  beaches;  the 
restful  relaxation  of  camp  life  or  the  luxury  of  the 
finest  hotels. 

In  Cnnada,  your  Ideal  Vacation  is  realized;  Algonquin 
Park — Muskoka  Lakes — Great  Lakes  Cruise — Georgian 
Bay — Lake  of  Bays— Kawartha Lakes — Timagami — Nii)- 
igon — Quetico — Minaki — Lower  St.  Lawrence  and  Mar- 
itime Provinces.  Fishing,  boating,  bathing,  golf.  A  sum- 
mer playground  in  the  great  out-of-doors. 

Jasper  Park,  Alberta,  and  Mount  Robson  Park,  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  embrace  the  scenic  mountain  wonders  oi 
the  Dominion. 

For  full  information  write 

Canadian  National  or  Grand  Trunk 
Railways 

at  any  of  the  following   addresses 

Ask    for  Booklet  R.  mentioning  dittrict*  that 
interest  you 


Boston,  294  Washington  St. 
Buffalo,  1019  Chamber  oi 

Commerce  BIdg. 
Chicago,  64  West  Adams  St. 
Cincinnati,  406  Traction  BIdg. 
Detroit,  527  Majestic  BIdg. 
Kansas  City,  710  Railway 

Exchange  BIdg. 


Minneapolis,  518  Second  Atc. 

Sooth 
New  York,  1270  Broadv/ay 
Pittsburgh,  505  Park  BIdg. 
St.  Louis.  305  Merchants 

Laclede  BIdg. 
St.  PanI,  Cor.  4th  &  Jackson  Sis. 
San  Francisco,  689  Market  St 
Seattle,  902  Second  Ave. 


Fishing,  Hunting  and  Camping 

Real  fishing  and  hunting  in  virgin  streams  and  un- 
spoiled big  game  country  in  NOV..\  SCOTIA.  NEW 
BRUNSWICK,  QUEBEC.  ONTARIO.  .\LBERT.\ 
and  BRITISH  COLUMBUS.  For  full  information  write 
G.  T.  Bell.  Passenger  Traffic  Manager.  Grand  Trunk 
Reiibvay  System,  Montreal,  or  H.  H.  Melanson,  Passenger 
Traffic  Manager,  Canadian  National  Railways,  Toronto. 


Seashore  estate  in  Florida  for  sale, 
unusually  beautiful  location  on  Tampa 
Bay,  west  of  Tampa;  ll-room  good 
modern  residence,  11  acres,  600  feet  shore. 
700  young  fruit  trees  and  ornamentals. 
Terms,  details,  photos  free.  All  kinds 
other  choice  real  estate,  right  price. 
W.  E.  BOLLES,   Oldsmar,  Florida. 


tOUR  LOVING  NEL,!..  Letters  front  the  Parii 
and  Vienna  Music  Studios,  by  Mrs.  Neliy  Gore. 
i2mo,  cloth,  231  pages,  illustrated.  $i.oo  net.  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


Thrilling  Adventures 

on  the  Roof   of  the   World 

Who  of  us  does  not  love  to  read,  at  ease  and  in  safety, 
of  the  desperate  risk^  and  hair-raising  exploits  detailed 
by  the  ardent  mountaineer?  Such  adventures  under 
highly  novel  conditions  are  told  of  in  most  enthralling 
fashion  in  the  new  book. 

Mountain  Memories 

by  Sir  MARTIN  CONWAY,  M.P..  Litt.D., 

ex-Pres.  of  the  Alpine  Club  and  Vice-Pres. 

of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  England 

one  of  the  world's  best-known  climbers,  who  carries  us 
with  irresistible  fascination  from  the  great  snow-peaks  of 
the  Alps  to  the  giants  of  the  Himalayas  in  Kashmir  and 
Tibet,  the  inland  ice  of  Spitzbergen,  and  the  volcanoes  of 
Chile,  Bolivia,  and  .Argentina.  Striking  reproductions 
of  photographs  of  unusual  mountain  scenes  enhance 
the  pleasing  literary  style  of  the  book,  which  no  outdoor- 
lover  should  miss  reading. 
8vo,  Cloth.  16  Full-Page  Illustrations,  SS:  by  mail,  SJ.IS 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 
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and  in  eriticising  tho  youtli  oT  tho  pivsont 
day  we  oufrlit,  T  think,  ti>  ktcp  this  in  mind. 
It  is  my  opinion  tliat  \\\v  inHuencc.  to 
quote  from  your  letter,  " exercised  upon 
our  youMij  people  by  some  of  the  new 
dances  and  the  costumes  worn  by  those 
attending  them"  is  much  more  pat(>nt  on 
the  side  of  manntTs  than  on  the  side  of 
morals.  Tho  undergraduate  of  tlie  ])res- 
ent  day  is,  I  am  sure,  as  good  as  any  of 
his  predecessors,  jirobably  more  clean- 
ntinded  and  dean-li^ed.  If  he  can  V)e 
taught  to  avoid  what  is  vulgar  and  cheai), 
and  also  be  made  to  s(>e  that  som(>  of  the 
new  dances  are  verv  sillv,  some  good  might 
result." 

"There  has  been  some  gain  for  women 
in  the  newer  modes  of  dress  which  give 
them  greater  freedom  of  action  and  tend 
to  better  health,"  President  Wilbur,  of 
Stanford  Universitj-,  points  out.  "The 
oncoming  generation  will  have  grown  ac- 
customed to  the  exposure  of  limbs  and  neck 
and  will  not  react  as  does  the  passing 
generation."  President  Smith,  of  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University,  Lexington. 
Va.,  after  admitting  that  abuses  of  tho 
freer  modern  manners  may  have  occurred, 
presents  the  following  considerations  which, 
he  says,  "may  serve  to  comfort  those  in- 
cUned  to  pessimism": 

"1.  Ignorant  innocence  is  not  true  purity 
nor  is  prudery  true  modesty.  Freedom  of 
intercourse  and  constant  association  of 
boys  and  girls  does  not  increase  but  rather 
diminishes  sex-consciousness  and  immoral- 
ity. And  I  have  long  since  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  suggestiveness  of  any 
mode  of  dress  disappears  entirely  as  soon 
as  we  become  thoroughly  accustomed  to 
it.  To  the  orthodox  Persian  a  woman's 
uncovered  face  is  shamelessly  indecent 
and  suggestive. 

"2.  I  have  spent  a  lifetime  in  onstant 
association  with  young  people,  and  I  am 
fully  convinced  that,  surprizing  as  it  may 
seem,  in  \iew  of  present  social  laxity,  the 
level  of  sexual  morality  is  higher  to-day 
than  formerly  in  those  localities  with  which 
I  am  familiar. 

"3.  The  present  dancing  mania  and 
general  social  laxity  is  probably  a  passing 
'craze,'  due  to  exceptional  present  condi- 
tions, which  is  already  awakening  universal 
condemnation,  and  like  most  epidemics 
will  prove  temporarj^  and  self-limited." 

Faith  in  the  rising  generation  is  also  ex- 
prest  in  the  letter  of  Preceptress  Mary  A. 
ISI.  Gardner,  of  Bartlett  Hall,  Ripon 
College,  Ripon,  Wis.  Mrs.  Gardner,  who 
is  also  associate  professor  of  economics  in 
her  institution,  writes: 

"The  opinions  of  many  of  the  faculties 
indicate  a  sad  lack  of  faith  in  young  people. 
The  mere  fact  that  a  certain  member  of  the 
faculty  is  easily  shocked,  or  has  exprest 
abhorrence  for  jazz  and  modern  dances, 
only  arouses  antagonism  in  the  minds  of 
the  students  and  a  desire  to  show  them 
something  that  -will  shock  them.  Is  that 
not  just  what  we  should  expect?  Is*  it 
not  true  to  human  nature? 

"It  seems  to  me  that  no  one  should 
attempt  to  handle  or  discuss  this  problem 
with  the  young  people  who  does  not 
dance  themselves;  I  include  the  modern 
dances.  They  will  then  be  in  a  position  to 
understand  the  lure  of  the  rhythm  of  jazz 
and  the  modern  dances.  Then,  and  only 
then,  are  they  equipped  to  express  opinions 


Every  sheet  of  Keystone  Cot>t>er 
Steel  is  marked  with  the  Key- 
stone. Look  for  this  special  mark. 


KEYSTONE 


IVe  will  liladly  send  you  liter- 
ature dcscrihinii  this  remark- 
able product  upon    request. 


JUb  1  as  the  honest  purpose  and  action  of 
rugged  forefathers  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  great  nation,  destined  to 
bless  mankind — so  has  unswerving  integrity  in 
business  enabled  us  to  perform  a  more  eco- 
nomic function  for  the  industrial  world. 

This  Company  seeks  to  promote  the  highest  in- 
terests of  individual  and  national  life,  and  its 
worthy  business  ambition  is  being  accomplished  by  main- 
taining standards  of  production,  by  improving  conditions 
of  labor,  and  by  serving  commerce  generally  with 
sheet  and  tin  mill  products  of  a  high  degree  of  excel- 
lence. Constructive  co-operation — welding  thought  into 
action — has  wrought  this  achievement. 

A  development  of  great  importance  to  all  buyers  and 
users  of  sheet  metals  is  the  scientific  alloying  of  steel 
with  copper  to  increase  its  wearing  qualities  and  resist- 
ance to  rust.     For  maximum  durability  and  service  use 


Apollo 

GALVANIZED  SHEETS 

Recognized  as  the  standard  of  qual- 
ity since  1884.  Apollo-Ketstonei 
GalvanizedSheetsare  unequaledfor 
Culverts,  Flumes,  Tanks,  Roofing, 
Siding,  Spouting,  Cornices  and  all 
forms  of  exposed  sheet  metal  work. 
Write-today  for  onr  Apollo  booklet. 


ROOFING  TIN 

Carefully  manufactured  in  every  de- 
tail—grades UD  to  40  oounds  coatine. 


Black 


SHEET    PRODUCTS 

Stove  and  Range  Sheets,  Special 
Sheets  for  Stamping,  Automobile 
Sheets. Deep  Drawing  Sheets,  Elec- 
trical Sheets,  Corrugated  Sheets, 
Show  Card  Stock.  Japanning  and 
Enameling  Stock.  Barrel  and  Keg 
Stock,   Ceiling    Sheets,   etc.,   etc. 


Manufactured  by  AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
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The  ihcti  illustrated 
are  the  Aberdeen  in 
Style  XlbO.  Thise 
are  sptciallf  madt 
cf  French  Veal 
leather  and  can  he 
ordered thrtu^h  your 
dealer  or  directly 
from  ui. 


CARE  in  shoe-buying  pays 
because  it  secures  shoes 
which  give  more  weeks  of 
wear  and  which  preserve  an  air 
of   quality    from    first    to    last. 


Such  shoes  are  Nettle  tons. 
A  booklet,  "Five  Thousand 
Mile  Shoes,"  tells  an  interest- 
ing story  about  Nettletons.  Just 
write  for  a  complimentary  copy. 


A.    E.     NETTLETON    CO.,     SYRACUSE,    N, 


U. 


A. 


SHOES 


OF        WORTH 


Clippette  Lawn  Mower 

The  Marvel  of  Simplicity 

CUTS  grass,  plantain,  dandelion  and  other  weeds 
of  any  height.  Trims  right  up  to  walls  and 
fences,  under  hedges,  around  flower  beds  and  rose 
bushes.  Awellmade,durablemachinewithfewmowing 
parts,  protected  from  dirt.  No  gears  or  pinions. 
Extremely  light  running.  Adjustable  cutting 
height.  Adjustable  handle.  Free  wheel  reverse. 


Dealers 


who  did  not  get  our 
proposition  are  re- 
quested to  write  for 
particulars. 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  write  us  for  literature  or 
order  direct  from  factory.  Use 
coupon  below. 


One  Piece 

Replaceable  knife  blade,  keen  as  a  razor, 
tough  as  a  sav\-.  Cheaper  to  replace 
than  to  sharpen.  Standard  parts  and 
fittings  the  world  over. 


Sole  Manufacturers 
Southern  Electro  Steel  Co.,  Inc. 

Lynchburg,  Va.  D.  3-14 

Please  find  enclosed  check  for 

,  for  which  ship 


Do  not  cut  your   grass  too   often.      Ii 
never  grows  to  tali  for  Clipp'Hte. 

Patented  in  U.  S.  A.  and  foreign  countries. 

Price 

$  J  2*00 

Net 


.Clippette  Lawn  Mower 


Name 
Street 


City 
State 


on  these  subjects.  It  is  just  as  feasible 
to  expect  a  person  to  teach  matliematics 
who  has  never  worked  a  problem  in  mathe- 
matics as  it  is  to  suppose  that  one  who 
has  never  danced  is  qualified  to  issue 
ultimata  on  dancing. 

"Remember  that  young  people  are  full 
of  life;  that  it  is  natural  that  they  should 
want  to  dance;  that  they  want  sympathy 
and  encouragement  to  do  the  right  thing 
and  not  harsh  criticism;  do  not  try  to 
make  them  what  you  were  when  j^ou  were 
young." 

Both  President  Kolbe,  of  the  Municipal 
University  of  Akron,  O.,  and  President 
Felmley,  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal 
University,  find  that  "The -problem  of 
indecent  dancing  is  as  old  as  dancing 
itself,"  that  the  preseni-day  young  people 
are  "morally  sound  as  a  class,"  and  are 
contributing  to  the  passing  of  certain 
"ungraceful  and  indecent  forms  of  the 
dance."  A  score  of  college  presidents, 
speaking  chiefly  for  their  own  communities, 
declare  that  conditions  are  either  normal 
or  better  than  the  average.  "Moral  con- 
ditions in  this  community  are  unusually 
wholesome,"  writes  President  Gray,  of 
Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Me.  "We  feel 
that  our  situation  here  is  quite  satisfac- 
tory," testifies  Professor  Hitchcock,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Student  Affairs 
of  the  University  of  North  Dakota.  The 
College  of  Industrial  Arts,  of  Denton, 
Tex.,  says  President  Bralley,  prescribes  a 
uniform  dress  for  aU  students  under  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  it  is  his  opinion  that  "the 
ideals,  the  ambitions,  and  the  moral  fiber  " 
of  the  young  women  students  "are  as 
sound  and  as  free  of  improprieties  and 
wrong-doing  as  those  of  any  group  of 
young  women  of  ten,  twenty,  or  more 
years  ago  in  this  country."  President 
Apple,  of  Hood  College,  Frederick,  INId., 
says  that  "our  dances  are  completely  free 
from  the  objectionable  form  so  much  com- 
plained of,"  and  practically  the  same  state- 
ment is  made  by  President  Crossfield,  of 
Transylvania  College,  Lexington,  Ky. ; 
President  Woods,  of  the  University  of 
]Maryland;  President  Sisson,  of  the  L^ni- 
versity  of  Montana;  President  Penrose,  of 
Whitman  College,  Walla  Walla,  Wash.; 
]\Irs.  Una  B.  Herriek,  Dean  of  Women  of 
the  Montana  State  College;  Henry  A. 
Buchtel,  Chancellor  Emeritus  of  the 
L^niversity  of  Denver;  President  Blodgett, 
of  Adelphi  College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  and 
President  Morgan,  of  Dickinson  College, 
Carlisle,  Pa.  "In  my  opinion,"  -wTites 
President  Maney,  of  the  University  of 
Kentucky,  "there  has  been  a  change  for 
the  better  in  the  last  year  and  a  half,"  and 
President  Upham,  of  the  L'niversitj'  of 
Idaho,  agrees  that  "already  the  reaction 
seems  to  have  set  in."  President  Upham 
adds: 

"In  the  present  concern  over  tlie  dances 
our  joung  people  are  dancing  and  the 
costumes  they  are  wearing  I  am  reassured 
by  the  fact  that  all  the  complaints  we 
hear  to-day,  and  many  more,  have  been 
uttered  by  English  essayists  and  other 
writers  of  satire  for  centuries  past.     These 
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offenses  apainst  deoorum  appear  to  ha\e 
come  iu  century-Ion^  cycles,  always  ac- 
companying a  general  libei*alism  in  thought 
and  action — including  various  forms  of 
eniancipatiou  for  women.  " 

Two  of  the  most  outright,  authoritative, 
and  widely  circulated  statements  in  deftmse 
of  the  morals  of  the  present  generation  ari> 
credited  to  Chancellor  James  R.  Day, 
Syracuse  University,  and  Prof.  Franklin 
H.  Giddings,  IVofessor  of  Sociology'  in 
Columbia.  IVofessor  Giddings  was  quoted 
in  the  introduction  tq  this  article,  and 
Chancellor  Day,  whose  vnews  are  set  forth 
in  a  sjTiiposium  conducted  by  the  New  York 
World,  takes  a  similar  .stand.  There  may 
have  been  "changes  of  standards,"  ho 
a^lmits,  but  "there  is  no  more  immorality 
among  the  young  than  there  was  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago."     He  is  quoted  further: 

"Dresses  to-day  are  a  bit  short  and 
tilmj\  Dancing  is  a  trifle  bizaiTe.  But 
these  facts  do  not  constitute  a  gra^'e  prob- 
lem. I  do  not  favor  more  than  reasonable 
restrictions  on  the  conduct  of  young  people. 

"SvTacuse  University  is  a  Methodist 
institution  and  formerly  forbade  dances, 
with  the  consequence  that  the  students 
wfnt  to  places  in  the  city  where  they 
c6uld  dance.  The  rule  against  college 
dances  has  been  abrogated  now." 

COLLEGE  EDITORS  IN  DEFENSE 
OF  THE  MODERN   GIRL 

If  some  college  student  editors  have 
tiiken  the  lead  in  speaking  harshly  to  and 
about  the  short-skirted,  free-acting,  free- 
talking  girl  of  to-day,  others  of  the  youth- 
fid  brotherhood  present  defenses  equally 
pungent  and  pointed.  Thus  The  Tartan, 
the  newspaper  of  the  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology'  at  Pittsburgh,  rises  up  to 
defend  the  girl  of  to-day: 

"Just  at  present  it  seems  to  be  the 
custom  for  everj-  college  paper  to  take  a 
slam  at  the  girls.  It  would  appear  that 
the  younger  generation  is  going  to  rack 
and  ruin  unless  a  halt  is  called  in  the  terrible 
downward  trend  of  the  fashions.  No  ray 
of  hope  lightens  the  gloom  which  is,  in  the 
minds  of  most  of  our  contemporaries,  de- 
scending upon  our  colleges  in  the  form  of  an 
assurance  that  all  the  j^oung  women  are 
going  from  bad  to  worse.  They  not  onh' 
wear  clothes  which  would  shock  the  most 
sophisticated  of  a  few  years  back,  but  they 
dance— well,  they  dance  simply  awful. 

"Of  course  girls  are  wearing  shorter 
skirts  than  they  have  ever  worn  before. 
But  what  wholesome,  clean-minded  man 
would  not  rather  see  a  woman  in.  a  sane, 
short  skirt,  with  plenty  of  freedom  to 
move  as  nature  intended  she  should,  than 
in  one  of  the  'sheath'  creations  which 
emphasized  her  everj'  contour  while  hobf- 
bling  her  movements  almost  bej-ond  en- 
durance, sweeping  the  ground  in  an  at- 
tempt to  trip  her  at  everj^  step.  And  yet 
■we  are  supposed  to  have  become  so  much 
more  immodest  Tvith  the  innovation  of  the 
sensible  short  skirt. 

"Yet  the  gentler  sex  must  be  reformed 
before  it  is  too  late,  say  our  virtuous  youth. 
We  have  attended  several  dances  dm'ing 
the  last  week,  and  no  shocking  decoUetees 
were  noticed  except  possibly  on  matrons 
who  should  have  known  better.  The 
debutantes  were  even  conservative  in  their 
manner  of  covering  the  throat.  ' 


Curtains  in  5  Seconds 


— no  Seats  to  Lift 

You  can  get  curtains  out 
in  an  instant,  without 
leaving  your  seat,  if  you 
have  one  of  these  new 
Victor  Curtain  Holders 
for  Fords,  Chevrolets,  and 
Ov^erlands.  Attaches  to 
heel  board  of   rear   seat, 

The  Corcoran- Victor  Co.,  710  Reading  Road.  Cincinnati,  O 


and  holds  curtains  in  two 
neat  rolls.  Strongly  made 
of  attractive  japanned 
metal.  Attached  in  a 
minute's  time.  For  real 
curtain  convenience, 
get  a  Victor  from  your 
dealer. 


This  Victor  Tool 
Box  for  Fords 
attaches  to  hec) 
board  of  front 
seat.  Keeps  all 
tools  immediately 
at  band. 


TftADE    MA^K 


CURTAIN  HOLDER 

for  Ford,  Chevrolet  and  Overland  Cars 


natio]tial  park 


/ 


Season  iune  15  to  Septsmber  15 

There's  the  lure  of  the  wild  with  the  comforts  of  home  ir» 
Glacier  National  Park 

Modem  hotels  and  Swiss  chalets  offer  beat  accommodations.  Tours  via  motor,  saddle- 
horse  and  launch,  by  day,  week  or  month.  En  route  to  North  Pacific  Coast,  Alaska, 
or  California,  visit  LakeChelan,  Mt.  Rainier,  and  Crater  Lake  National  Parks.  "Glacier" 
is  your  only  national  park.on  the  main  line  of  a  transcontinentiil  railroad.  Summer 
Tourist  Fares  to  Glacier  National  Park  and  return  direct  or  by  diverse  routes  on  sale  . 
Junel  toSeptemberlS.  SummerTourist  F'ares  to  North  Pacific  Coast  and  California  and  / 
return  direct  or  by  diverse  routes  on  sale  June  1  to  September  30— limit,  October  31.  > 
Inquire  of  nearest  ticket  or  tourist  agent.    Send  for  Glacier  Park  literature.  ^ 


A.  J.  DICKINSON,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
Great  Northern  Railway,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


/ 
/ 
/ 
/ 

/ 

/    A.  J.  Dickinson 
/  P.  T.  M. 

Great    Northern 
Ry.,   Dept.  3CB2 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

/Please    send    literature    and 
aeroplane  map  of  Glacier  Na- 


/ 


/   tional  Park. 
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"Let  me  try 
your  tobacco" 


Only  an  unlucky  man  asks  you  that.  He 
is  oither  out  of  tobacco  or  he  isn't  satisfied 
with  the  tobacco  he  has  ])i('ke(l  for  hinis(>lf. 

To  smoke  a  pipe  tobacco  that  doesn't 
suit  you  to  a  T  is  to  feel  a  little  irritated 
every  time  you  light  up. 

Where  you  should  be  taking  your  com- 
fort, you  feel  sore  over  something  missing. 

No  one  is  so  patient  as  a  pipe-smoker. 
He  will  smoke  one  kind  of  tobacco  that 
doesn't  quite  satisf}^  him  until  the  cows 
come  home,  or  until  some  trouble  crowds 
him  so  that  he  notices  how  little  comfort 
he  is  actually  getting  from  his  little  old  pipe. 

But  he  hasn't  been  happy — dimly  he 
has  realized  it  all  the  time. 

And  when  ho  asks  someone  else  for  a 
pipeful  and  finally  comes  upon  the  smoking 
tobacco  that  is  just  his — oh  me,  oh  my, 
but  he's  a  happy  man! 

He  now  gets  out  of  his  smoking  what 
others  get — the  solid  comfort  that  takes 
the  sting  out  of  the  alarm .  clock  mornings 
and  helps  his  nerves  to  relax  at  the  end  of 
a  hard  day. 

It's  because  we  realize  how  many  smokers 
are  still  hvmting  for  the  riglit   tobacco  that 

we  make  it  so  easy  for 
3'ou  to  learn  if  that 
isn't  Edge  worth. 

All  you  have  to  do 
is    to    write    "Let   me 
try  your  tobacco"  on 
a  postcard,   .sign  your 
name  and  adtlress  and 
send   said   postcard   to 
U8.      Jf   you    want   to 
add  th(>  name  of  your 
tobacco     dealer, 
we'll     make     sure 
that  he  has  Edge- 
worth  in  stock   in 
case  you  like  it. 

Off  to  you  at 
once  we'll  ship  post- 
paid samples  of  both 
kinds  of  Edgeworth 
— Plug  Slice  ,111(1 
EeadN'-Rubbed. 

When  it  comes,  give  the  littii  old  pipe  ■ 
Spring  housecleaning  and  fill  it  to  the  brim 
with  Edgeworth.  Settle  back  in  yonr  chair 
and  put  your  feet  up  somewhere — the 
higher  you  get  your  feet  the  more  com- 
fortable you  feel  for  a  short  time.  Then 
light  up  and  make  up  your  mind  for  your- 
self just  what  you  think  of  Ivlgeworth. 

Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  is  formed  into  a 
cake  or  plug,  then  cut  into  thin,  oblong 
slices.  You  peel  off  one  thin,  fragrant 
slice,  rub  it  between  yovu-  hands  to  just  the 
fineness  you  personalh^  like  best,  and  there 
you  have  an  average  pipeful. 

Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  is  just  the 
same  tobacco  already  rufjbed  up  for  you. 
It's  ready  to  pour  straight  from  the  little 
blue  can  into  your  pipe. 

Both  kinds  pack  so  w<>ll  that  they  light 
easily.  That's  why  thej^  burn  so  freely  and 
evenly  to  the  veiy  bottom  of  the  little  old 
pipe. 

For  the  free  samples  which  we  would  like 
you  to  judge,  address  Larus  &  Brother  Co., 
5  South  21st  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Mcrchonis — If  your 
jobber  cannot  supply  you  with  Edgeworth, 
Larus  &  Brother  Company  will  gladly  send 
you  prepaid  by  parcel  post  a  one-  or  tM'o- 
'dozen  carton  of  any  size  of  Edgeworth  Plug 
Slice  or  Ready-Rubbed  for  the  same  price 
you  would  pay  the  jobber. 


"Dancing  has  progressed  far  from  the  day 
of  the  waltz  and  two-step,  it  is  true.  One 
seldom  sees  anything  but  fox-trots,  and 
few  of  them  are  danced  alike.  The 
'shimmy'  is  spoken  of  quite  heatedly,  but 
we  have  never  seen  it  carried  to  the  ex- 
tremes which  others  rave  about,  and  we 
have  attended  not  a  few  parties  which  were 
said  to  have  been  just  a  trifle  rough.  And 
in  the  case  of  regular  campus  dances,  it  is 
almost  never  attempted  at  all.  The  reg- 
ular fox-trot,  with  its  comparatively 
quick  time  and  movement,  can  never  com- 
pare with  the  slow,  dreamy,  clinging  waltz 
for  effects  on  the  emotions.  Still,  we  must 
be  reformed. 

"The  girls  of  the  present  day  are  as 
good  as,  and  as  bad  as,  the  girls  of  any 
generation.  They  have  their  fads  and 
foibles  as  their  mothers  had  before  them 
and  as  their  children  Avill  have  after  them. 
But,  as  a  whole,  they  are  just  a  little  more 
sensil)le,  we  think,  a  little  more  frank-  and 
honest  with  themselves  and  with  their 
friends,  and  a  little  more  able  to  take. care 
of  themselves  without  any  preaching  from 
the  smug  mem])ers  of  the  opposite  sex 
than  Ihey  have  ever  been  before." 

The  Columbia  Spectator,  of  Columbia 
Uni\-ersity,  New  York,  speaks  for  the 
metropolitan  college: 

"The  day  is  j)ast  when  trusting  parents 
confine  their  offspring  to  convents  and 
nionast(>ries,  bringing  them  forth  in  duo 
season,  nniture,  worldly  innocent,  un- 
so])histicated,  and  still  none  tht;  less 
educated.  I^iving  as  the  college  student  of 
to-day  does,  in  the  heart  of  New  York, 
Chicago,  Boston,  or  San  Francisco,  in 
direct  touch  with  city  life — in  fact,  a  part 
and  ]>arcel  of  it — that  the  scholar  should 
conduct  himseU"  any  differently  from  those 
about  him  is  impossible. 

"When  the  student — and  in  this  article 
everything  which  Ave  say  refers  to  both 
college  men  and  college  women^ — arrives 
at  college — he  comes  with  a  pretty  well- 
defined  moral  code.  While  higher  educa- 
tion undoubtedly  results  in  gi-eater  toler- 
ance, nothing  which  is  learned  in  any  col- 
lege can  caust^  a  genei'al  upheaval  of  ideals. 
If  these  same  perplexed  educators  and 
harassed  parents  will  urge  the  laying  of 
the  proper  foundations  in  the  home  if  the 
proper  example  is  stt  for  the  youth  up  to 
his  sixteenth  })irthday,  he  is  pretty  apt  tr 
come  through  his  four  college  years  un- 
scathed des])ite  *any  extramural  courses 
he  may  pursu(>.  In  the  main,  college 
students  lead  as  clean,  sane,  and  whole- 
some a  life  as  is  conceivable,  and  the  cry 
that  is  going  up  now,  with  the  impcMiding 
tragedj'  which  is  implied,  is  only  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  furor  created  when  toes  first 
began  to  pe<>k  from  beneath  the  liowing 
skirts  of  colonial  dames." 

The  Spectator's  colleague,  the  Colum- 
bia Jester,  with  the  liberty  traditionally 
IM'fmittt'd  to  cap  and  bells,  declares  that 
it  stands — 

■■Unequivocally  and  irrevocably  for  the 
continuance  of  'petting'  as  a  national  in- 
stitution, in  order  to  guarantee  sufficient 
contributions  to^  bring  out  one  magazine 
a  month.  We  fai!  to  take  a  more  seriims 
vi(nv  of  the  situation,  because  we  feel  that 
the  situation  exists  largely  in  the  minds 
of  bloodthirsty  reformers  and  copy-by- 
the-inch  hounds.  They  always  have  and 
they  always  will — which  refers  to  fretting 
as  well  as  petting." 

The  Wisconsin  Alumni  Magazine  thinks 


DURAND 

Steel  Lockers 


A  STRING  of  well- 

'^^  dressed  workmen 
entering  your  plant  in 

the  morning  and  leaving  at 
night  is  good  advertising 
Tor  you. 

Good  workmen  do  not 
want  to  wear  working 
clothes  on  the  street.  Give 
them  Durand  Steel  Lockers. 

Their  self-respect  is  bound 
up  closely  w^ith  your  ovv^n 
prestige  and  profits. 

Send  for  catalog  of  Durand  Steel 
Lockers,  or  of  Durand  Steel  Racks 
and  Shelving. 

Durand  Steel  Locker  Co. 

1505  Ft.  Dearborn  Bank  BIdg.    505  Park  Row  Bldg 
Chicago  New  York 
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No  Rats  By  Sunday 

On  Thursday  scatter  small  bits  of  "Rough  On 
Rats"  mixed  with  chopped  meat  about  the 
place;  on  Friday  mix  dampened  oatmeal  and 
"Rough  On  Rats";  Saturday  chopped  ham  with 
"Rough  On  Rats"  will  get  all  that  are  left. 
Sunday  comes  but  rats  and  mire  are  gone. 
Change  of  bait  fools  the  pests.  Get  "Rough  On 
Rats"  at  drug  and  general  stores.  Write  for  book- 
let— "Ending  Rats  and  Mice"— sent  free  to  you. 

S.WELLS 
Chemist 
Jersey  City,  N .  J. 
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There's  a  Laugh  on  Every  Page 
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So  says  tile  Nashville  American  of  this  cheery,  de-  | 
lightfuUy  cnLertaininu  book  that  has  amused  so  many  I 
thousands  who  love  sparkling  humor  and  wit.  I 

The  Sunny  Side  of  the  Street 

By  Marshall  P.  Wilder 

If  yon  would  have  an  unfaihng  source  of  laugh- 
compeinng  anecdotes  to  brighten  dull  hours  or  drive 
away    the  blues,  secure  a  copy  of  this   cheery  volume. 

Third  Edition.  Illustrated  with  numerous  hu- 
morous drawings  and  a  frontispiece  portrait  of 
the  author.  359  pages.  Bound  in  cloth  with  orna> 
mental  cover.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail  $1.62. 

Fonk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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that,  as  far  as  costumes  are  eoneenuHl.  if  a 
skeptic  will  attend  a  school-teachers'  con- 
vention, a  gathering  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  or  a  mothers'  meeting,  he 
will  be  convinced  that  tea<'hers,  practical 
politicians,  and  mothers  do  not  neglect 
fashion  any  more  than  do  the  college  girls. 
■'The  controlling  factor,  after  all,  in  the 
matter  of  dress  as  well  as  in  the  dances 
themselves  here  is  a  wholesome  demo- 
cratic student  sentiment  which.  wliih>  not 
prudish,  does  not  tolerate  offensivf  ex- 
tremes. ,  .  ,  If  one  is  disposed  to  long 
for  the  grand  old  days  of  the  stately 
minuet  and  the  mirthful  quadrille,  such 
longing  will  continue  with  liim  if  he  comes 
to  this  institution,  for  we  luwe  modern 
•jazz  here  in  generous  quantities.  Doubt- 
lessly, too,  there  are  some  critics  of  these 
dances  who  are  almost  as  se\'ere  as  were 
the  early  critics  of  the  modern  waltz." 

Improvement  is  reported  from  som(>  of 
the  large  Eastern  universities.  We  are 
informed  by  the  editor  of  the  Cornell 
Alumni  Xews  that  ''the  dancing  at  Cornell 
is  not  particularly  bad,  by  comparison, 
at  least.  Certainly  seems  cleaner  than  that 
of  last  year,  with  its  'jowl  dance,'  etc.  I 
don't  believe  the  colleges  can  do  much  on 
this.  The  Cornell  man  who  tried  to  clean 
up  a  metropolitan  dance  hall  bj'  dancing 
in  his  accustomed  manner  would  have  the 
chance  of  the  proverbial  raisin  in  home- 
brew." The  Yale  Daily  News,  in  discussing 
the  Yale  Promenade  that  took  place  early 
in  the  year,  says  that — 

"P^'om  every  side  comes  comment  not 
only  that  a  'pleasant  time  was  had  by  all,' 
but  that  the  pleasant  time  was  achieved 
without  the  assistance  of  abnormal  ac- 
cessories. Thus  the  guns  of  cau^ic  criti- 
cism loaded  with  gossip  and  sighted  by 
supercilious  lorgnettes  have  been  abruptly 
silenced. 

"Conditions  in  regard  to  dancing,  cos- 
tumes, and  other  objectionable  features 
were  far  better  than  they  have  been  for 
some  years.  Possibly  this  is  an  indication 
of  the  inevitable  reaction  to  the  social 
excesses  which  have  been  prevalent  since 
the  war." 

The  Princeton  Pictorial  informs  us  that 
with  President  Hibben,  Mrs.  Gerould, 
Mrs.  Trowbridge,  and  Scott  Fitzgerald,  all 
of  Princeton,  leaders  in  the  crusade  against 
the  "modern  degradation"  of  youthful 
society,  that  university  has  become  "a 
prominent  battle-field  upon  which  the 
youngsters  and  oldsters  are  fighting  it  out." 
From  one  Eastern  college  an  editor  writes 
us,  with  a  touch,  of  melancholy,  that  "in 
our  small,  conservative  college  nothing  of 
the  sort  exists.  We  continue  to  dance 
quite  conventionally  at  our  drab  New 
England  social  affairs."  This  vigorous 
summing  up  by  a  champion  of  modernity 
appears  in  the  Ohio  State  University 
Sun  Dial: 

"Too  much  concern  is  being  manifested 
over  these  matters  of  dress  and  dancing. 
They  are  no  more  a  problem  to-day  than 
they  were  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  unfair  and 
impossible  to  generalize  on  their  effect. 
They  are  solely  questions  of  indi\'idual  re- 
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HEPARn 

ELECTRIC  CRANES  &  HOISTS  k^ 


"Our 
Output 

Increased  x 
33^  Per  Gent" 

THAT  is  what  the  General  American 
Tank  Car  Co.  of  East  Chicago,  Ind.,  will 
tell  you  Shepard  Electric  Hoists  did  for 
them.  Fifty-four  "  Shepards  "  are  used  in 
various  departments  of  this  big  manufactur- 
ing plant.  The  hoists  expedite  machine  opera- 
tions and  speed  up  assembly  work.  Hoist 
pictured  lifts  ladles  of  molten  metal  in  foundry. 

Further  quoting  letter  from  above  company: 
"  We  replaced  .  .  .  equipment  with  what 
we  consider  the  best  hoist  on  the  market — 
the  SHEPARD  ELECTRIC  HOIST." 

Because  they  pay,  whether  one  or  many 
are  needed,  Shepard  Electric  Hoists  are  in- 
stalled in  plants,  factories,  warehouses,  and 
stores.  And  whether  you  handle  pins,  pota- 
toes, pig  iron,  molten  metal,  or  milk,  if  you 
lift,  carry,  and  put  down  tonnage  pieces  or 
cases  of  fragile  merchandise,  a  "  Shepard," 
operating  out  of  the  way  on  overhead  mono- 
rail track,  will  save  for  you  as  it  has  for 
others. 

A  "  Shepard  "  is  easily  controlled  by  one 
man — it  is  dirt-,  dust-,  fume-,  and  damp- 
proof,  and  is  economically  maintained — floor 
and  cage  operated  types  J^  to  30  ton  capaci- 
ties. Also  Electric  Traveling  Cranes  and 
Electric  Cargo  Handling  Equipment. 

INTERESTING  BOOKLETS 

Send  for  free  copies  of  "A  Hoist  Below  the 
Hook "  and  "  The  Aerial  Railway  of 
Industry"  which  show  and  describe 
"Shepards"  in  various  industries. 

"BUILDING  SHEPARD  ELECTRIC 
CRANES  AND  HOISTS" 

is  a  5000-foot  motion  picture  of  Shepard 
products  in  ttie  making,  which  we  shall 
gladly  loan  to  high  schools,  colleges,  tech- 
nical societies  and  industrial  institutions. 

SHEPARD  ELECTRIC  CRANE  &  HOIST  CO. 

412  Schuyler  Ave.,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 

New  York         Chicago  Philadelphia  Pittsburgh 

Boston  Cleveland         San  Francisco  Baltimore 

Detroit  Cincinnati         Melbourne      Montreal    London 

Member  Electric  Hoist  Manufacturers'  Association 


Move  it  mechanically- 


shift  to  a  SHEPARD 
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Mr.  Williams 
Bought    a 
"Colt" 


Why 


EVERYROUY  in  town  \v:is  sorry  for  Mr. 
Williams.  The  story  told  in  the  Henild 
the  day  after  Officer  O'Brien  fonnd  him  bound 
and  gagged  in  his  office  at  three  t)'cloek  in  the 
morning  was  the  feature  story  of  the  issue. 
It  read: 

"Police  Officer  O'Brien,  making  his  usual 
rounds,  in  looking  into  the  store  of  Williams 
&,  Co.,  was  surprised  to  see  a  man,  bound  and 
gagged,  in  a  chair  at  the  back  of  the  store. 
He  found  the  door  open  and  went  in.  The 
man  was  none  other  than  George  Williams,  the 
proprietor  himself,  and  the  stoi'y  which  INIr. 
AVilliams  told  was  the  usual  one  of  llu-  strangers 
who  called  just  as  he  was  locking  up.  Over- 
powering hlra,  they  bound  him  to  a  chair  ami 
made  way  with  about  $500  in  cash  from  the 
safe  Mr.  Williams  said  he  had  nothing  with 
\.''ich  to  ].rotect  himself — a  fact  no  doubt 
know'n  to  the  robbers.' 

nnODAY  Mr.  Williams  would  know  how 
■■•  to  receive  such  intruders.  One  of  his 
first  acts  was  to  purchase  a  Colt.  "It's  the 
best  that  money  can  buy,"  the  dealer  said. 
"You  are  wise  to  have  the  ])rotection  of  a 
Colt  for  your  home  and  store." 

Mr.  Williams'  case  is  typical  of  the  great 
nund)ers  of  stores  and  homes,  unprotected 
against  such  imlawful  intrusion. 

"\/'OUR  dealer  will  be  glad  to  show  you  the 
*  various  models  of  Colt  .\utomatic  Pistols 
or  Colt  Revolvers,  and  advise  you  wliich  is 
the  best  for  your  home  protection.  They  are 
manufactured  by  the  historic  Colt's  Patent 
Fire  Arms  Mfg.  Co.  of  Haitford,  Conn.,  who 
make  not  only  Colt's  Revolv-ers  and  Colt's 
Automatic  Pistols,  but  Colt's  (Browning)  Auto- 
matic Machine  Guns  and  Colt's  (Browning) 
Automatic  Machine  Rifles — regulation  equij)- 
ment  for  the  various  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment service. 

\A7  ^IT^  ^^  ^^^  ^olt  Company  to  send  you 
T  T      "The  Romance  of  a  Colt,"  a  very  inter- 
esting booklet  which  they  will  be  glad  to  send 
you  free  for  the  asking. 


action.  The  weak  will  be  weak  and  the 
strong  will  be  strong,  whether  few  clothes 
or  many  are  worn,  whether  the  prevailing 
dance  is  the  waltz  or  the  toddle.  Chastity 
is  not  the  difference  between  a  dress  six 
inches  and  a  dress  sixteen  inches  from  the 
ground,  nor  is  it  the  measure  of  the  inter- 
vening cubic  feet  of  atmosphere  between 
two  dancers.  Some  of  the  most  moral 
ages  Avere  those  in  wliich  relatively  few 
clothes  were  worn,  while,  if  we  know  our 
history,  the  costume  ages  have  often  been 
among  the  most  A'icious.  This  outcry  is 
merely  another  phase  of  that  philosophy 
wliich  casts  a  glamour  over  the  past,  at- 
tributing to  it  the  absolute  in  splendor 
and  virtue,  and  toward  which  all  things 
of  the  present  are  as  dross." 

Two  of  the  largest  and  best-known 
women's  colleges  in  the  East,  W^ellesley 
and  Byrn  Mawr,  reply  that  their  own 
dances  have  given  them  little  concern, 
since,  in  the  words  of  W^ellesley's  director 
of  publicity,  "objectionable  and  extreme 
dances  are  so  comparatively  rare." 

JOURNALISTS  AND   AUTHORS  WHO 
SEE  NO  "MORAL  DECLINE" 

"Salvation  this  new  generation  doubt- 
less needs — like  every  other.  But  it  has 
its  virtues  and  they  are  large  ones,  we  are 
convinced — candor,  frankness,  sinceritj^, 
seriousness  of  purpose,  for  a  few  items." 
So  an  editorial  writer  in  the  New  York 
Tribune  takes  issue  Avith  the  present 
"l)r<)phets  of  evil"  in  the  social  world. 
Dante,  Avho  died  six  hundred,  years  ago,  a 
correspondent  of  the  New  Y^ork  Herald 
<)l)serves,  jiredicted-  that  a  time  would  soon 
come — 

"When   from   the   puljiit   shall   be  loudly 

Avani'd 
The  unblushing  dames  of  Florence,  lest 

they  bare 
Unkerchief'd    bosoms    to    the    common 

gaze." 

It  is  all  a  very  old  matter,  agrees  Winifred 
Kirkland  in  The  Outlook,  t  lis  "sci'immage 
between  next-door  generations."  It  may 
be  important  to  keep  up  the  scrimmage, 
too,  for — 

"To  let  CA^ery  era  suppose  it  is  inventing 
the  very  neAvest  thing  in  reA'olutions  is 
history's  Avay  of  safeguarding  her  sta- 
bility. The  emancipation  of  Avomen  A\ill 
have  to  travel  a  long  Avay  before  it  g^'ts 
as  far  as  Deborah  had  already  arrived 
in  the  neighborhood  of  1200  b.c.  Freedom 
of  speech  betAveen  the  sexes  is  a  custom  so 
recurrent  that  one  hesitates  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  robust  dialog  of  the  youths 
and  maidens  of  Shakespeare  or  of  Fielding. 
I  .license  to-day  has  still  much  to  learn 
from  the  Court  of  Charles  II.,  and  is  any 
one  so  illiterate  as  to  fancy  that  all  the 
lords  and  ladies  Avho  danced  at  those  mad 
balls  Avere  on  the  further  side  of  sixteen? 
Si.xteen  A\'as  an  age  considered  fully 
mature  in  those  days,  and  for  long  and  long 
afterward.  In  fact,  it  is  only  Avithin  the 
last  forty  years  that  Ave  have  tried  forcibly 
to  extend  the  age  of  infancy,  possibly 
quite  against  nature.  It  is  not  Shakespeare 
or  his  audience,  but  ourselves,  who  Avould 
haA-e  considered  Juliet  precocious.  In 
passing,  it  may  be  noted  that  Juliet's 
balcony  had  many  advantages  over  the 
3  A.M.  roadster,  notably  the  constant 
menace  of  the  nurse's  appearing  as  chap- 


J  Word  to 

Well  Dressed  Men 

Simmons  Watch  Chains  will  give 
you  a  new  realization  of  how  much 
style  and  individuality  a  chain  can 
have.  Their  beautiful,  hand  -  fin- 
ished patterns  are  the  utmost  in 
good  taste  and  add  a  touch  of  fine 
distinction  to  your  apparel. 

Simmons  W'atch  Chains  are  as 
handsome  and  as  serviceable  as 
solid  gold,  but  cost  much  less.  Their 
surface  is  solid  gold  worked  over 
less  expensive  metal  by  an  exclu- 
sive process.  You  should  see  your 
jeweler's  assortment  of  Simmons 
Chains.   They  are  wonderful  value. 

R.    F.    SIMMONS    COMPANY 
Arri-EBORO  M.ass.^chusetts 

IWiiriialiua  »u-»i.rcnth»  actual  size  ot  chain 

sinnons 

TRADI  i'AOK 


FOR  m  HEN 


OF  BRAINS 


t(?AR,S 


-MADE  AT   KEY   WEST> 


^w  *  •  TV.^1^  Eels,  Mink,  Muskrats  and 
I  SI Tf^tl  |1  idl  other  fur-bearing  animals 
^/•*«'*'**  *•  *»^»*J  Id  large  numbers,  with  the 
New,  Folding,  Galvanized  Steel  Wire  Trap.  It 
catches  them  like  a  flv-trap  catches  tiies.  Made  in 
all  sizes.  Write  for  descriptive  price  list,  and  free 
booklet  on  best  bait  known  for  attracting  all  kinds 
offish.   J. F. Gregory.  Dept.  266  Lebanon, Mo. 


(harden  Planning 


An  ine.tpensive  book  giving  full  di- 
rections t'orl.Tying  out  and  planting 
all  sorts  and  sizes  of  gardens,  with 
numerous  designs  for  flower  beds 
and  borders.  Directions  clear  and 
simple — many  illustrations  from 
actual  photographs.  i2mo,  dotk. 
7  5  cents  net  :  by  viaii  '8j  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Wild  Flowers  As  They  Grow 

Photographed  in  Color  Direct  from  Nature, 

By  //.  Essenhigh  Corke,  F.R.P.S..  and 
G.  Clarke  Nuttal,  B.Sc, 

The  colors  of  the  flowers  are  reproduced  with'remarkable 
tideHty,  enabhngyoii  to  unfailingly  recognize  and  classify 
each  plant  as  you  find  it  in  its  native  surroundings.  The 
origin  of  the  popular  names  of  wild  flowers — the  legends 
associated  with  tlxem — their  scientific  names — how  the 
plants  reproduce — how  the  blossoms  are  formed — all  this 
and  more  is  told  fascinatingly  in  these  splendid  books. 
^5  exqitisite  illustrations  in  true-to-life  colors.  200 
t>4iges.  Foolscap  4to.  Bound  in  dark  blue  cloth.  Price 
$2.^0,  bi'  mail  $2.00. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


eron  Avhen  there  is  no  lontrer  any  chap- 
eron to  circumvent,  a  g:reat  deal  of  zest  is 
sacrificed.  The  strongest  argument  for 
kt^ping  up  all  the  appearances  of  con- 
vention is  that  each  incoming  generation 
maj-  have  something  against  which  to 
revolt. 

"Among  history's  most  incessant  repeti- 
tious is  the  conviction  of  all  adolescence 
that  it  is  staging  something  brand  n(>\v  in 
the  matter  of  sophistication.  For  several 
thousand  years  no  boy  has  come  to  twenty 
jears  without  believing  himself  more 
knowing  than  his  poor  dear  father  in  all 
rcspwts,  but  especially  in  his  insight  into 
the  heart  of  woman;  and  for  an  even  longer 
period  no  girl  has  ever  reached  si.\teen 
without  conceiving  herself  cle\erer  than 
her  mother  in  manii)ulating  the  hearts  of 
men.  Yet  the  relations  of  the  sexes  are 
so  hoary  with  antiquity  that  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  any  youth  has  found  out 
anything  about  women  unknown  to 
S«)lomon,  who  had  a  thousand  specimens 
for  exj)eriment,  and  equally  uncertain 
whether  the  very  youngest  debutante  of 
1921  will  find  any  methods  of  popularity 
in  which  Cleopatra  had  not  anticipated 
her." 

lYofcssor  Giddiugs's  defense  of  our  con- 
temporary moral  tone,  even  tho  it  may  not 
l)e  precisely  the  moral  tone  affected  by  our 
grandparents,  finds  particular  favor  with 
the  New  York  Morning  Telegraph  and 
World.  ' '  Perhaps  it  takes  no  extraordinary 
amount  of  courage  to  state  a  truth  so 
obvious  to  well-poised  persons,"  says 
The  Telegraph,  referring  to  the  statement 
that  present-day  morality  is  quite  up  to 
the  average  level,  "but  at  the  same  time 
we  extend  the  thanks  of  the  community  to 
Professor  Giddings."  "A  heretic  to  moral 
refonn,"  The  World  calls  the  Professor,  in 
an  ironical  editorial  approving  his  ideas. 
Gertrude  Atherton,  the  novelist,  ^\Titing  in 
The  Forum,  is  similarly  indignant  with 
traducers  of  the  new  social  freedom. 
"Take  it  all  in  all,  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
the  United  States  of  America  is  con- 
.juered  by  internal  or  external  enemies," 
she  writies,  "it  wiU  not  be  from  bad  morals 
but  smug  stupidity."  A.i  editorial  writer 
in  The  Nation  also  has  this  fear  that  we  will 
be  injured,  not  by  immorality  gro"s\ing  out 
of  relaxed  manners,  but  rather  by  the  re- 
action that  is  likely  to  follow  our  present 
little  taste  of  frankness  and  naturalness  in 
the  social  relationships.  Taking  a  his- 
torical xiew,  he  says: 

"The  rank  and  file  of  the  virtues  have 
not  greatly  changed,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
during  the  comparatively  few  years  in  the 
life  of  the  race  over  which  the  memory  of 
man  runs.  All  that  appears  is  a  certain 
pendulum  swing  from  one  repression  or  in- 
dulgence to  another,  reaction  setting  in 
whenever  the  \-irtues  or  vices  of  an  age 
begin  to  bore  it.  Instead  of  repining  that 
the  present  generation  is  unmitigably 
naughty,  we  observe  that  drunkenness 
throughout  the  world  is  pretty  certainly 
on  the  decline  and  that  the  improving 
status  of  women  bids  fair  to  make  them  able 
to  look  out  for  themselves^a  condition 
which  we  candidly  prefer  to  all  the  chivalry 
that  ever  was  invented.  What  worries 
us  is  not  the  age  itself  but  the  fear  that  its 
hilarities  portend  a  reaction  in  the  direction 
of  insipid,  smug  propriety." 
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MODERN  ENGINEROOM 

Owens    Bottle    Co. 

Glassboro,  N.  J. 

The     Ballinger     Company 

Engineers 


Dependable, 

Flexible,  n^Tirr-n 

Economical  FOWEK 


Any  or  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing booklets  will  be 
mailed  upon  request: 

Commercial  Buildings 

and  Industrial  Plants 

Super-Span   Saw-Tootb 

Construction 
"Quick-up"    Standard- 
ized Buildings 
institutions.  Churches 
and  Schools 

Modern  Industrial 
Housing 


YOUR  manufacturing  expenses  start  right 
under  the  smoke  stack.  Now  that  costs  are 
held  with  a  tight  rein,  your  power  plant  de- 
serves even  more  expert  attention  than  any  other 
department. 

The  best  equipment  made  will  waste  money 
if  your  drive  is  too  weak  or  too  strong,  or  lacks 
flexibility  to  meet  the  peaks  and  valleys  of 
production.  Checking  the  power  plant  against 
the  demands  that  are  actually  made  upon  it,  is 
the  safe  plan  of  good  management. 

The  Ballinger  Company  can  make  this  test 
for  you,  and  design  any  new  equipment  that  may 
be  necessary.  Experience  convinces  us  that  the 
majority  of  factory  power  plants  need  such  at- 
tention and  need  it  badly. 

For  example,  the  Owens  Bottle  Co.,  Glassboro,  N.  /., 
decided  that  their  power  costs  were  excessive.  We  ad- 
vised them  that  by  installing  different  equipment  better 
economy  could  be  obtained.  The  old  equipment  had  to  be 
removed  and  new  equipment  installed  without  shutting  down 
the  plant.  Unit  by  unit,  the  old  machinery  was  replaced 
with  new.  Factory  production  increased  20'.',  while  the 
machinery  was  being  changed.  Power  costs  today  are  much 
reduced  from  old  figures. 

The  Ballinger  Company  service  employs  the 
joint  skill  of  a  large  group  of  thoroughly  sea- 
soned engineers  and  architects,  working  under 
the  management  of  a  progressive  forty-year- 
old  organization.  Any  problem  connected  with 
building  or  rebuilding  is  within  our  field. 

We  would  like  to  apply  our  ability  to   the  improve- 
ment of  your  plant.    Write,  'phone  or  wire  either  office. 


THE  BALLINGER  COMPANY 

Successor       »o 

BALLINGER  ^  PERROT 

ARCHITECTS         ENGINEERS  CONSTRUCTORS 


PHILADELPHIA 

S.E.Corher  ll""  and  Chestnut  Sts. 


NEW  YORK 

1 3 1,8     B  ro  adway 
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protecting 
checks 

"Don't  give  checks  to 
strangers"  —  this  sound 
advice  is  often  given  by 
bankers  and  should  not 
be  ignored.  But  many 
banks  realize  that,  even 
if  their  depositors  follow 
this  advice,  some  checks 
are  bound  to  pass  through 
strange  hands.  So  they 
furnish  their  deposito:^ 
\\ith  self-protecting  checks 
on 

National 
Safety  Paper 

A  check  on  National 
Safety  Paper  is  ahvays 
saje — even  if  circum- 
stances should  place  it 
in  the  hands  of  a  clever 
check-changer.  He 
could  not  raise  the 
amount,  nor  replace  the 
payee's  name;  he  could 
not  even  alter  the  date 
or  endorsements.  The 
slightest  change  made 
with  acid,  eraser,  or  knife 
would  produce  a  glaring 
white  spot,  instantly  ex- 
posing the  crime. 

Ask  your  bank  for  checks 
on  National  Safety  Paper  or 
specify  it  to  your  printerjyou 
can  identify  it  by  the  wave- 
line  design  shown  in  the 
border  of  this  advertisement. 

TVrite  for  our  book 
"  The  Protcctwji  of  Checks'" 

George  La  Monte  y  Son 

6 1   Broadway  New  York 

Founded  /Sy/ 


INVESTMENTS  ♦  AND  ♦  FINANCE 


WAGE   ADVANCES   AND   THE   HIGH   COST  OF   LIVING 


ALTHO  the  general  impression  is  to  the 
contrary,  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
informs  tis  on  its  financial  page  that  "wages 
started  to  advance  sooner  and  increased 
faster  during  the  war  than  the  cost  of 
living.".  Moreover,  the  cost  of  living 
"reached  its  peak  earlier  and  since  then 
has  fallen  off'  more  sharply  than  is  the 
case  regarding  earnings."  These  facts  are 
brought  out  in  a  chart  which  The  Evening 


the  cost  of  living  for  an  average  w^or king- 
man's  family  was,  according  to  the  inde.x 
computed  by  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board,  105  per  cent,  higher  than  iu 
October,  1915.  Earnings  of  New  York 
factory  workers,  on  the  other  hand,  aver- 
aged 118  per  cent,  higher  at  their  peak, 
reached  last  fall,  while  late  in  the  year  the 
wage  index  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  reached  a  point  127  per 
cent,  above  the  1915  level. 

The  fall  iu  the  Bureau  of  Labor's  wage 
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I'ttnt  has  prepared  from  figures  gathered 
])y  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  the  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board,  and  which  is  re- 
])rinted  herewith.  The  cost-of-living  curve 
is  based  on  the  retail  prices  of  commodities 
as  used  by  the  average  family.  As  The 
Evening  Post  e.xplains: 

At  the  maximum,  reached  last  summer, 


index  has  been  sharper  than  in  the  case  of 
the  New  York  State  index  for  the  reason 
that  a  large  part  of  the  data  used  in  the 
former  pertains  to  steel-workers.  Even 
so,  the  average  earnings  of  this  group  on 
February  15  were  still  89  per  cent,  greater 
than  in  1915,  while  the  New  York  State 
workers  earned  100  per  cent,  more  than  at 
the  earlier  date.  The  cost  of  living,  mean- 
while, was  only  76  per  cent,  greater  on 
February  1  and  67  per  cent,  greater  on 
March    1.     The    mistaken    idea    that    in- 


Figures  Showing  How  Wages  Have  Gone  Up  in  a  Number  of  Specific  Industries. 

(From  Export  American  Industries.) 


Occupation 

State 

Year 

Wages 

per  Hour 

Cents 

Year 

Wages 

per  Hour 

Cents 

Year 

Wages 

per  Hour 

Cents 

Connecticut 

1842 
1851 
1840 
1840 
1854 
1850 
1843 
1851 
1849 
1840 
1855 
1842 
1842 
1842 
1853 
1857 
1855 
1855 
1849 
1849 
1846 
1846 
1855 
1853 
1840 
1840 

15 
15 

16.2 
12.5 
13.3 
15 
15 

17.5 

12.5 

15 

6.2 

3.8 

3.5 

4.7 

3.5 

9.1 

16.5 

18.3 

15.8 

15.6 

12.5 

15 

15 

16  7 
21.1 
21.4 

1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1865 

30 

25 

27.5 

25 

22.5 

25 

32.5 

30 

25 

25 

12.5 
5 

5.2 
5.4 
4.2 

21.7 

30 

25.3 

23.4 

22.9 

27.5 

25 

30 

27.6 

38  3 

29.9 

1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1919 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1919 
1919 

72.9 

CouiDositors 

New  York 

122.2 

Carnfiiters                

Connecticut 

100 

Maryland 

90 

Caroenters 

Massachusetts 

New  Jersey 

100 

Plumbprs     

112.5 

New  York 

112.5 

New  Y'ork 

125 

Pennsylvania 

112.5 

Plastprprs          

Pennsylvania 

125 

Massachusetts 

Massachusetts 

Massachusetts 

Massachusetts 

70.6    , 

51.4 

50.6 

Weavers  fF.)             

54.8 

47.4 

Massachusetts 

Maryland 

62.5 

75 

Maryland 

93.8 

Machinists 

Massachusetts 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

80 

Molders         

90 

80 

Mjichinist^;        

New  York 

80 

TllfloksTnitha             

Pennsylvania 

110 

Machinists    

Pennsylvania 

80 

Conductors,  passenger 

96.2 
92.4 
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Which  Wins  Out? 

Get  FREE  the  booklet  that  tells  what  15  minutes  a  day  will  do 
to  make  a  man  think  straight  and  talk  well 


tion  in  a  free  booklet  that 
you  can  have  for  the  asking. 
In  it  are  described  the  contents, 
plan,  and  purpose  of 

DR.  ELIOT'S 

FIVE -FOOT   SHELF 

OF  BOOKS 

Every  well-informed  man  and 
woman  should  at  least  know 
something  about  this  famous 
library. 


WHICH  wins  out?  The 
man  who  spends  all  his 
precious  reading  time  with  the 
daily  paper? 

Or  the  more  foresighted  one 
who  seizes  upon  every  spare 
moment  everywhere,  to  gain 
little  by  little,  page  by  page, 
delightfully  and  easily,  that 
knowledge  of  the  few  truly  great 
books  which  can  lift  men  to 
distinction  and  success. 

What  are  the  few  great  books — 
biographies,  histories,  novels, 
dramas,  poems,  books  of  science 
and  travel,  philosophy  and  re- 
ligion— that  contain  "the  es- 
sentials of  a  liberal  education" 
— the  power  to  think  straight 
and  talk  well. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  from  his 
lifetime  of  reading,  study,  and 
teaching,  forty  years  of  it  as 
President  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, has  answered  that  ques- 


Send  for  this  FREE  booklet  that 
gives  Dr.  Eliot's  plan  of  reading 

p.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  COMPANY 

Publishers  of  Good  Books   Since   1875 

BRANCHES    AND   REPRESENTATIVES   EVERYWHERE 


The  free  book  tells  about  it — 
how  Dr.  Eliot  has  put  into  his 
Five-Foot  Shelf  "the  essentials 
of  a  liberal  education,"  how 
he  has  so  arranged  it  that  even 
"'  fifteen  minutes  a  day  "  are 
enough,  how  in  pleasant  mo- 
ments of  spare  time,  by  using 
the  reading  courses  Dr.  Eliot 
has  provided  for  you,  you  can 
get  the  knowledge  of  literature 
and  life,  the  culture,  the  broad 
viewpoint  that  every  university 
strives  to  give. 

"  For  me,"  wrote  one  man  who  had 
sent  in  the  coupon,  "your  little  free 
hook  meant  a  bi^  step  forward,  and  it 
showed  me  besides  the  way  to  a  vast 
new  world  of  pleasure." 

Every  reader  of  this  page  is 
invited  to  have  a  copy  of  this 
handsome  and  entertaining 
little  book,  which  is  free,  will 
be  sent  by  mail,  and  involves 
no  obligation  of  any  sort. 
Merely  clip  the  coupon  and 
mail  it  to-day. 


p.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  COMPANY  l.  n.  514-21.  I 

416  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York  I 

By  mail,  absolutely  free   and    without   obligation,  send   me   the  I 

little  guide-book  to  the  most  famous  books  in  the  world,  describ-  ' 

ing  Dr.  Eliot's  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books,  and  containing  the  plan  I 

of  reading  recommended  by  Dr.  Eliot  of  Harvard.  I 

Name • 

Address , • 
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ealpax 

BetterAthletic  Ihtkr^rear 

SoH  in  a  CieanerWaY 


You  Know 

— ^you'll  feel  better  in 
Sealpax.  The  cool  nain- 
sook fabric  is  so  free- 
and-easy-so-light- and- 
breezy  —  the  athletic 
cut  is  so  comfortable 
—  you  hardly  know 
you're  wearing  under- 
wear. 

You  Know 

— Sealpax  is  a  cleaner 
underwear.  Comes 
packed  in  individual 
sanitary  containers. 
You're  sure  it's  clean. 
Sure  it's  as  fresh  and 
crisp  as  the  day  it  was 
made. 

You  Know 

—a  dealer  who  sells 
Sealpax  gives  you  the 
best  value  for  your 
money.  Put  it  on  and 
cool  off  for  the  summer. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  sup- 
ply you, write  us.  Send  for 
"The  Sealpax  Family" 
Booklet , describing  theSeal- 
paxline.  AddressDept.  X-2. 

THE  SEALPAX  COMPANY 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Canadian  Represen  atives: 
Walter  Williams  8e  Co.,  Montreal 
T.  H.  Wardell  Winnipeg 

P.S.  Your  dealer  also  carries  Lady 
Sealpax,  the  new,  dainty  athletic 
underwear  for  women,  also  "Little 
Brother  and  Little  Sister"  Sealpax, 
the  new  athletic  underwear  joy 
for  children. 


Sealpax 
for  Children 


I'Sealpax 
Wozneu 


INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

Continued 


crt'ases  in  wages  lag  behind  increases  in 
the  cost  of  living  probably  has  arisen  from 
the  fact  that  previous  comparisons  have 
been  made  between  wages  and  wholesale 
prices,  the  latter  increasing  much  faster 
than  retail  prices. 

Changes  in  wages  over  a  longer  period 
of  time  are  shown  in  tabulations  prepared 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
which  appear  in  the  current  Export  Ameri- 
can Industries.  The  material  for  this 
survey  was  necessarily  incomplete  and  dis- 
connected, but  an  index  number  was  pre- 
pared from  aU  accessible  sources,  and  the 
wage  level  of  1913  was  taken  as  a  basis. 
These  are  the  figures  showing  how  wages 
liave  increased  since  1840,  an  increase 
which,  of  course,  has  been  accompanied 
by  a  great  rise  in  ])riees: 


Year 

1840... 

1841... 

1842... 

1843... 

1844... 

184,5,.. 

1846. . . 

1847... 

1848... 

1849... 

1850... 

1851... 

1852... 

1853... 

1854... 

1855... 

185(). . . 

1«57... 

1858... 

1859. . . 

1860. . . 

1861... 

1862... 

1863... 

1864... 

1865... 

1866... 

1867... 

1868... 

1869... 

1870... 

1871... 

1872... 

1873... 

1874  .. 

1875... 

1876... 

1877.. 

1878... 

1879... 

1880. . . 


Index- 
Number 

...  33 

. ..  34 

. . .  33 

. . .  33 

.  .  32 

. . .  33 

. ..  34 

...  34 

...  35 

. . .  36 

...  35 

...  34 

...  35 

...  35 

. ..  37 

. ..  38 

...  39 

. ..  40 

...  39 

39 

...  39 

..  40 

...  41 

. ..  44 

...  50 

...  58 

...  61 

...  63 

...  65 

...  66 

. ..  67 

68 

...  69 

...  69 

...  67 

. ..  67 

64 

...  61 

...  60 

. ..  59 

60 


Year 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 


Index- 
Number 

...  62 

...  63 

...  64 

...  64 

...  64 

...  64 

. ..  67 

...  67 

...  68 

...  69 

...  69 

...  69 

...  69 

...  67 

...  68 

...  69 

...  69 

...  69 

...  70 

...  73 

...  74 

...  77 

...  80 

, . .  80 

. ..  82 

...  85 

...  89 

...  89 

...  90 

...  93 

. . .  95 

, ..  97 

. . .  100 

. . .  102 

. . .  103 

...  Ill 

...  128 

. ..  162 

, . .  184 

. . .  234 


BRITAIN'S  DRINK  BILL— Mr.  Brj  an's 
characterization  of  Great  Britain  as  an 
"unfriendly  wet"  gives  point  to  recent 
figures  showing  what  the  British  people 
are  spending  to  keep  wet.  The  Economist 
(London)  has  "received  from  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance  statistical  estimates  of 
the  national  consumption  of  and  the  ex- 
penditure upon  alcohoUc  liquors"  Avhich 
it  presents  in  brief  as  follows: 

It  is  estimated  that  the  expenditure  on 
alcoholic  beverages  in  1920  showed  an  ad- 
vance of  21  per  cent,  over  1919,  and  of  183 
per  cent,  over  1913.  The  1920  consump- 
tion, "measured  in  terms  of  absolute  al- 
cohol," is  said  to  have  been  15  per  cent, 
higher  than  in  1919,  but  24  per  cent,  lower 
than  in  1913.  Thus  alcohol  consumers  in 
1920  paid  183  per  cent,  more  for  24  per 
cent,  less  alcohol  than  in  1913.  The  actual 
expenditure  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  on  alcoholic  drinks  in  1920  is  es- 
timated at  £469,700,000,  of  which  42  per 
cent,  went  to  the  Exchequer  in  taxation,  the 
comparable  estimates  for  1919  being  £386,- 
000,000  and  313^  per  cent.,  and  for  1913 
£166,700,000  and  23  per  cent. 


^£e  Easiest  Way 
to  Gain  a  Fortune 


THE  regular,  persistent  invest' 
went  of  small  sums  is,  after 
all,  not  only  the  most  certain, 
but  the  easiest  way  to  gain  an 
income'paying  fortune. 

Our  new  booklet,  "Thrift — 
With  a  Smile,"  tells  how.  Free 
on  request.        ^ 

All  example  of  present  da-i  investment  oppor- 
tuiiities  is  found  in  the  6%  Qold  Notes  of  Standard 
Qas  &  Electric  Company,  available  at  a  price 
to  yield  an  average  annual  return  of  9%. 

Ask  for  Circular  D-16 

H.AiByUeshyGCo. 

Incorporof-cd 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

208  S.  La  Salle  St.  Ill  Broadway 

Boston— Providence— New  Haven— Detroit 
Minneapolis-Madison.Wis.— Oklahoma  City 
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**What   Happened   to  Smith 
and  Jones'* 

THE  problem  of  how  to  invest  your 
money  safely  and  profitably  may  be 
solved  by  reading  our  pamphlet,  "Two 
MenandTheir  Money'.'  Write  for  a  copy. 

MILLER   MORTGACE   BONDS 

SlOO  Bonds:  S500  Bonds  :  SIOOB  Bonds 

7%  Interest  payable  twice  yearly 

Maturities,  2  to  10  years 

Partial  payment  accounts 

G.LM  I LLE  R  &  (O. 

■■^^■^^  INCORPDRATGD 

5tO  HURT  BUILDING  ATLANTA.  GA. 

"First — The  Investor's  Welfare" 


PATENTS. 


Write  for  Free  Guide  Book  and 
EVIDENCE  OF  CONCEP- 
TION BLANK.  Send  model  or  sketcli  of  invention 
for  our  free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  759  Ninth,  Wasliington,  D.  C. 


INVENTORS 


Who  desire  to  secure   patent  should 
write  for  our  guide     book    "HOW 

TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."      Send   model  or  sketch  and 

description  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  of  its 

patentable  nature. 

RANDOLPH    &    CO.,    Dept.  171,    Washington,   D.   C. 


A  Book 
of  Joy  and 
Gladness 


l—IERE  is  a  splendid  new  boolc 
*  ■'•  of  inspiration  and  encourage- 
ment that  will  help  men  and 
women  everywhere. 

INSPIRATION   AND   IDEALS 

By  Grenville  Kleiser 

One  brifiht  chapter  for  eacli  day  in  tlie  year  is  included 
on  such  subjects  as  Broad-mindedness,  Convictions,  Diligence, 
Failure,  Anil>ition,  Beauty,  and  hundreds  of  others.  A  deliglit- 
ful  book  to  use  as  a  t'ift.  * 'Pleasing  and  beneficial  to  the 
average  reader,"  says  Hudson  Maxim. 

Handsomely  hound,  with  silk  book-mark,  $1.25  net; 
by  mail  $1.37 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY       354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


A  Time  for  Wise  Spending 

Everyone  needs  the  habit  of  thrift,  now,  for  only  through 
wise  spending  (which  is  true  thrift)  can  the  world  come 
back  to  normal.  Are  you  spending  your  income  wisely  ? 
Find  out  by  reading 

The  Book  of  Thrift 

Why  do  people  save  money? 

How  do  they  save  money.' 

What  should  you  do  with  your  money  to  get 

the  greatest  return  after  you  have  saved  it.' 

This  remarkable  book  by  T.  D.  MacGregor  tells  you 
how  to  stretch  your  pay  envelope  in  these  times  of 
reduced  income  for  many. 

Let  "The  Book  of  Thrift"  guide  you  to  financial  suc- 
cess, as  it  has  thousands  of  others. 

This  book  will  not  tell  you  how  to  make  millions,  but 
how  milliotis  make. 

350  pages;   70  illustrations :   price  $1.30  net;  by  mail 
$1.62.    Large  J2mo.    Cloth. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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WHY  THE  COPPER-MINES 
CLOSED  DOWN 

SEVERAL  of  our  largest  copper-pro- 
ducing companies  have  ■within  recent 
weeks  issued  orders  to  close  their  proper- 
ties completely  until  further  notice.  The 
Boston  News  Bureau  defends  their  action 
as  having  been  "dictated  by  economic 
common  sense."  It  would  have  been  the 
height  of  folly,  we  are  told,  "to  keep  on 
extracting  copper,  every  pound  of  wliich 
meant  a  loss  and  met  no  demand."  The 
step,  it  seems,  was  taken  reluctantly,  "but 
after  it  had  become  demonstrated  that  con- 
ditions promi.sed  no  otiier  alleviation,  it 
was  imperative."  A  leading  copper  man 
connected  with  some  of  the  companies 
which  have  shut  down  is  quoted  by  Finan- 
cial ^America  as  sajnng: 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  respective  manage- 
ments that  it  is  not  to  the  interest  of  the 
consumer,  nor  to  the  laboring  men  who  are 
employed  at  the  properties,  nor  to  the 
shareholders  that  production  should  con- 
tinue when  there  is  such  a  large  stock  of 
unsold  copper  in  this  countrj'  and  when  the 
current  consumptive  demand  is  so  light. 
A  continuation  of  such  production,  wliich 
can  not  be  sold  at  the  cost  of  px'oduction, 
would  only  lead  later  to  a  demorahzation 
of  the  industry,  a  detriment  to  the  share- 
holders, and  ultimately  a  much  greater 
pecuniary  loss  to  the  employees. 

This  authority  does  not  think  that  con- 
ditions will  require  a  very  long  period  of 
shut-down.  While  the  action  might  have 
been  taken  some  months  ago,  it  was  de- 
layed, he  says,  until  recently  in  order  that 
the  workers  might  not  be  turned  loose  until 
the  beginning  of  acti\ity  on  the  farms. 
In  the  editorial  quoted  above  the  Boston 
News  Bureau  explains  and  justifies  the 
closing  of  the  mines  as  follows: 

An  existing  siirplus  of  more  than  a  billion 
pounds,  weighing  upon  an  almost  stagnant 
market,  and  thereby  leading  to  a  market 
price  that  at  12  cents  stood  25  per  cent, 
to  50  per  cent,  under  the  unit  cost  of  pro- 
duction for  most  of  the  mines,  is  the  kernel 
of  that  compelling  condition.  Until  that 
demand  shall  revive,  that  surplus  dwindle 
to  tolerable  proportions,  and  that  price 
again  represent  a  h^^ng  wage  for  capital, 
the  shafts  must  stand  idle,  the  ore  stay 
unwasted  in  nature's  treasury 

It  may  seem  hard  on  copper-miners  to 
seek  a  stop-gap  job  elsewhere  or  on  copper 
shareholders  to  forego  di\'idends.  But  a 
more  grievous  visitation  upon  both  would 
be  the  virtual  wrecking  of  the  property 
and  the  industry.  There  would  soon  be, 
and  for  an  indefinite  period,  no  job  to  go 
back  to;  all  hope  of  investment  return 
would  be  swallowed  in  capital  destruction. 
Stoppage  now  salvages  hope  for  both 
capital  and  labor  within  a  reasonable 
period. 

Factory  machinery  is  sUenced  when  there 
are  no  orders  for  goods.  Even  the  farmer 
in  his  slow  turnabout  seeks  to  adapt  his 
acreage  to  calculated  demand  and  return. 
And  both  those  are  processes  that  permit 
practically  endless  repetition.  But  the 
poimd  of  copper,  once  dug,  leaves  a  vacuum 
behind  it.  Financially  it  must  be  amor- 
tized. To  continue  to  dig  and  sell  it  at  a 
going  price  that  means  so  cruel  a  drop 
below  cost — in  contrast  with  the  price  ca- 


uaranty 


ervice 


to  Travel 
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Notre  Dame,  Paris 


raveiers 

Whatever  the  magnet  that  at- 
tracts him,  in  our  own  country  or 
abroad,  the  traveler's  way  can  be 
sateguarded  by  Guaranty  Travel 
Funds — convenient,  self-identifying, 
replaceable  if  lost,  and  accepted 
everywhere. 

For  traveling  expenses  and  ordi- 
nary disbursements,  take  GuaraJj/y 
Travelers  Checks;  for  larger  amounts, 
or  as  a  reserve  fund,  take  a  Guaranty 
Letter  of  Credit. 

On  sale  at  banks.  Ask  your  bank, 
or  write  us,  for  a  descriptive  booklet, 
"Guaranty  Service  to  Travelers." 


Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

NEW  YORK  LONDON  PARIS  BRUSSELS  LIVERPOOL  HAVRE  CONSTANTINOPLE 

Capital  &  Surplus  ^50,000,000  Resources  over  $800,000,000 


The 

First  National  Bank 

of  Boston 


Transacts  Commercial  Banking 
Business  of  Every  Nature 

Make  It  Your  New  England  Bank 


Capital,  Surplus  and  Profits 

$37,500,000 


7» 


I  lie  LiUeiury  uigesi  joi   may   it.    i)/-i 


This  Entire 
Meal  Cooked 
in30  Minutes 


Spend  less  time  in  the  hot  kitchen.  At  11 :30 
start  the  meal.  Place  meat,  potatoes,  vege- 
table and  dessert,  each  in  its  ins?t  pan,  within 
the  NATIONALPressure  Aluminum  Cooker. 
At  12:00  serN'e  the  entire  meal,  deliciously 
tender,  teniptingly  savory  and  healthful. 
No  cooking  odors.  No  overheating  of  the 
house. 

Cooking  time  reduced  J 3.  Saves  M  fuel-  Only  low 
heat  of  a  single  burner  required.    Any  fuel. 

The  N.'^TIONAL,  endorsed  by  Good  Housekeeping 
Institute,  pays  for  itself  in  4  months.    Lasts  a  lifetime. 

Write  for  booklet  on  Pressure  Cookery 

if  Northwestern  Steel  &  Iron  Works,       Dept.  E,       Eau  Claire,  Wis. 


"af/cma/ 


STEAM      PRESSURE 

ALUMINUM   COOKER 


Everything  About 

Cuticura  Soap 
Suggests  Efficiency 

Soap.Ointment.Talcum. 25c. everywhere.  Forsamples 
address:  Cntlcnra.  LaboriitorleB,Dept.  7,  Malden.Masi. 


Do  You 
Love  Violins? 

Then  let  ussendyou 
tne  latest  edition  of 
our  Violin  Catalog, 
describing  and  pric- 
ing many  types  and  i 
models  of  V'iolins, ' 
Violas,  Violoncellos, 
Basses  and  Accesso- 
ries. If  you  are  partic- 
ularly interested  in 
rareold  violins. please 
mention  tliisspecially 
— our  large  collection 
embraces  the  finest 
masterpieces  grouped 
together  in  America. 

In  moderate-priced 
liigh  quality  modern 
violins,  our  own  Cremonatone  Violin  offers  the 
best  value  obtainable.  It  may  now  be  bought 
on  a  special  small  monthly  payment  plan.  Fill  out 
coupon  and  mail  to  us  for  details. 

Name 

Address 


I   am  interested    in   a   New  Violin Old 

\''ioIin at  $ Price. 

If  a  violin  teacher,  let  us  include  your  name  in 
our  revised  teachers'  list  now  being  compiled. 

We  take  used  violins  in  exchange.  Write  today. 
Leading  Music  Stores  sell  I.yon  &  Healy  Musi- 
cal Instruments. 

LYON    &    HEALY 

E-verything  Known  in  Music 
66-85  jacksoi\  Blvd.  Chicago 


INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

Continued 


reer  of  so  many  other  things — would  be 
sheer  squander  without  even  the  rake's 
pleasure  of  squandering. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  COMMERCIAL 
AVIATION  IN  EUROPE 

THE  slow  development  of  commercial 
aviation  in  thi.s  country  is  the  moT-e 
surprizing  when  we  realize  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  gone  ahead  in  Europe.  The 
British  Air  Ministry  recently  published 
figures  which,  as  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  notes,  show  that  since  the 
opening  of  British  air  traffic  with  the  Con- 
tinent on  August  26,  1919,  to  the  end  of 
November,  1920,  the  value  of  all  air  im- 
ports was  £CS5,054  and  of  all  exports 
(including  reexports)  £344,876.  It  seems 
that— 

The  volume  of  goods  carried  bj-^  air  in 
October  and  November,  1920,  was  about 
four  times  that  in  the  same  two  months 
of  1919,  the  imports  having  increased  from 
£44,077  to  £172,332  and  exports  (including 
reexports)  from  £22,987  to  £109,831. 
The  countries  dealt  with  are  Belgium, 
France,  Germanj',  the  Netherlands,  Italy, 
and  Switzerland.  Recent  advices  state 
that  it  is  now  planned  to  provide  a  govern- 
ment subsidy  to  approved  British  lines 
l>lying  to  Continental  points. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  comments  as 
follows  on  what  the  Conlinmtal  nations 
are  doing: 

As  a  consequence  of  the  subsidies 
granted  by  the  French  Government  to 
air-transport  companies  carrying  out  reg- 
ular services,  a  considerable  number  of 
routes  have  been  organized  and  are  working 
regularly.  These  include  Paris-London, 
Paris  -  Brussels,  Paris  -  Strasbourg-  Prague, 
Bordeaux-Toulouse-Nice,  Toulouse-Barce- 
lona-Malaga-Casablanca, and  Bayonne- 
San  Sebastian. 

In  Belgium  the  general  development  of 
civil  aviation  has  proceeded  steadily  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Syndicate  for 
the  Study  of  Aerial  Transport,  which  aims 
at  obtaining  the  support  and  advice  of  the 
whole  business  community  of  Belgium  and 
has  organized  daily  air  mail  and  passenger 
services  between  Brussels,  London,  and 
Paris  in  conjunction  with  British  and 
French  companies,  respectively. 

In  Germany  during  the  past  year  sub- 
sidies have  been  paid  to  aircraft  firms 
notwithstanding  Germany's  financial  posi- 
tion. Two  of  the  great  steamship  lines  an^ 
also  backing  it. 

In  the  meantime  plans  are  under  waj' 
looking  toward  the  development  of  ma- 
chines *and  equipment  which  will  make 
practicable  regular  routes  over  long  dis- 
tances. Subsidies  seem  to  be  generally 
considered  the  part  of  wisdom.  Certain 
it  is  if  aviation  is  to  be  developed  to  a  point 
of  commercial  importance  in  the  reason- 
ably, near  future  much  experimentation 
and  research  will  be  necessary,  which  can 
hardly  be  done  on  an  adequate  scale  with- 
out government  aid.  The  justification 
for  such  subsidies,  of  course,  depends  upon 
the  ultimate  "  possibilities  of  commercial 
aviation. 


Move  guide  to  right  or  left 
to  grip  or  release  papers 


The  "Klutch"  Clip  Board 
For  Holding  Papers 

The  memorandum  is  there 
when  you  want  it.  No  springs 
to  hokl  open.  When  the  guide 
is  slipped  to  the  right,  the  Clip 
remains  open  while  the  papers 
are  arranged.  Slide  the  guide 
to  the  left  and  the  papers  are 
securely  locked.  Nothing  to 
get  out  of  order.  Also  made 
in  hook  form  as  a  binder. 

Wood   Alum-     Heavv 
Boards  inum  .Hack  Tar 

Note  Size      SO.75      $1.00      S0.60 

Letter  "  .85        1.25  .75 

Cap       "  1.00        1.50  .85 

Order  today  from  your  dealer 

or  write  direct  to 

CUSHMAN  &  DEMSON  MFG.  CO. 

126  Ilth  Avenae,  New  York  City 


£n3l  To  Paq 


(None  eenalne  without  tbia  trademark) 

True -Tone 

Saxophone 

A   Buescher  True-Tone   Saxophone 
opens  the  way  for  you  to  g-reatly  in- 
crease your  income,  opportunities, 
popularity  and  pleasure.    Easiest 
of  all  wind  instruments  to  play 
—you  can  learn  to  play  the  scale 
in  an  hour  and  in  a  few  days 
be  playing  popular  airs.    Prac- 
tice is  a  pleasure.  -^^ 

Saxophone  Book  FrerilL'^p^n^^J"  K 

io  sextettes,  or  in  regular  band;  how  to  transpose  cello  parts 
in  orchestra  and  many  other  things  you  would  like  to  know. 

X!fgx^Trist\  ^°^  "^^^  order  any  Buescher  instrument 
*  rCC  m  rial  and  try  it  six  days  without  obligation.  If 
perfectly  satisfied,  pay  for  it  on  easy  payments  to  suit  your 
convenience.  Mention  the  instrument  interested  in  and  a 
complete  catalog  will  be  mailed  free.  (26) 

BUESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

Makers  of  Everything  in  Band  and  Orchestra  Instruments 
1926  Buescher  Block.  Elkhart,  Indiana 


Linear  Drawino  and  Practicsl  deometry 

By  ELLIS  A.  DAVIDSON 

A  splendid  book  of  great  value  to  practical  men 
who  wish  to  learn  the  application  of  geometry  to  , 
trade  and  manufactures. 
Cloth.     262  pages.     Profusely  illustrated.   6  inches 
high  and  4  inches  wide.   Price  only  $1.08  postpaid. 

Fnnk  &  Wagnails  Company,  354  Fourth  Are.,  New  Vorl; 


The  Art  of  Making 
and  Using  Sketches 

Translated  from  the  French  of  G.  Fraipont 
by  Clara  Bell 

Tells  you  exactly  how  to  make  sketches,  how  to  pre- 
pare >'our  paper,  complete  the  outline  drawing,  and 
put  on  the  color  washes.  Filled  with  helpful  hints, 
and    illustrated    with    SO  drawings    by    the   author. 

Crown  Svo.  99  pages.  Cloth.   Sl.OO:  by  mail,  SJ.12 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  Yorli 


In  London  Town 

By  F.  BERKELEY    SMITH 

F.  Berkeley  Smith  had  access  everywhere.  He 
shows  you  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people,  in  the 
splendor  of  the  Savoy  and  the  misery  of  Piccadilly; 
in  theater  and  music  hall;  at  Brighton  and  on  the 
Thames;  in  Hyde  Park;  in  a  country  house.  He  hob- 
nobs for  you  with  cabbies,  barmaids  and  tailors. 
In  all.  he  has  produced  as  fascinating  and  entertaining 
a  book  as  you'll  be  likely  to  find  about  London — not  a 
cold,  dull,  guide-book,  but  a  sprightly,  interesting 
volume  that  gives  you  the  tiue  features  of  London 
town  and  describes  the  real  British  character. 

Profusely  Illustrated.     Cloth.  272  pages 
Price  $1..'>0;  by  mail  $1.62 

Fonk  &  Wagnallt  Company.  354-360  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 
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CIKRENT   EVENTS 


FORKIGN 

April  27. — Germany  is  notilied  hv  tli(> 
Allifd  Kcparations  ("onunission  that 
1H_MK)().IXK).()(H)  i^Dld  luurUs  has  b»vn 
tixt  as  the  total  damages  for  wliicli 
reparations  are  due. 

Fasoisti  destroy  the  S1.0(K).0(X)  labor 
home  in  Turin,  Italy,  as  a  reprisal 
ajjainst  the  Soeialists. 

President  Obrejjron,  of  Mexico,  demands 
that  all  rebel  chiefs  lay  down  arms 
uneonditionally. 

Ten  thousand  women  in  the  pro\inet>  of 
Quebec.  C^anada,  form  the  Christian 
Women's  League  against  indecent 
dressing. 

April  28. — Premier  Lloyd  George  declares 
the  German  })roposals  on  reparations 
utterly  unsatisfactory. 

.\  strike  of  trainmen  on  the  Cuban  rail- 
way ties  up  transportation  throughout 
the  eastern  half  of  the  island,  according 
to  a  dispatch  from  Havana. 

Four  Sinn-Feiners  are  executed  in  Cork. 

Apiil  29.— The  Dutch  Second  Chamber  of 
Parliament  adopts  the  Djambi  Oil- 
Field  Bill,  barring  the  bid  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  for -concessions  in  the 
Sumatra  oil  region. 

Dr.  Alfredo  Zayas  is  formally  proclaimed 
President  of  Cuba  and  General  Fran- 
cisco Carrillo  Vice-President. 

April  30. — The  Allied  Supreme  Council 
meets  in  London  to  discuss  the  pro- 
posed advance  in  the  Ruhr  district. 
Germany. 

jNlay  \. — The  Allied  Supreme  Council 
decides  to  send  an  ultimatum  to  Ger- 
many declaring  that  the  Ruhr  Valley 
will  be  occupied  within  seven  days 
after  receipt  of  notice,  unless  Germany 
complies  with  the  decisions  of  the 
Reparations  Commission. 

Ln  Proodos,  of  Athens,  says  that  Premier 
Gounaris  will  go  to  London  to  negotiate 
for  the  abdication  of  King  Constantine. 

Twenty  thousand  government  emploj-ees 
in  Rome  strike  for  higher  salaries  and 
dash  with  the  police. 

The  Irish  Labor  party  issues  a  manifesto 
declaring  against  anj*  party  participa- 
tion in  the  coming  elections  to  the 
Irish  Parliament. 

May  2. — The  French  Government  sends 
out  mobilization  orders  for  the  class  of 
1919,  in  preparation  for  the  proposed 
advance  in  the  Ruhr  Valley. 

The  Allied  Supreme  Council  decides  that 
Germanv  shall  be  required  to  pay  the 
Allies  £100,000,000  yearly,  plus  2.5  per 
cent,  on  her  exports. 

Twenty'  persons  were  killed  and  150 
wounded  in  a  clash  between  Jews  and 
Arabs  in  Jaffa,  it  is  reported  from 
Jerusalem. 

Announcement  is  made  by  John  J. 
Farrell,  former  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin, 
that  the  British  Government  is  prepared 
to  grant  Dominion  Home  Rule  in 
Ireland,  subject  to  Great  Britain  re- 
taining control  over  the  Army  and 
Navy. 

Two  die  and  several  are  hurt  in  May-day 
disorders  in  several  parts  of  Italy. 

May  3. — The  Allied  Supreme  Council  de- 
cides to  ask  the  United  States  to  sit 
with  it  in  settlement  of  all  matters  con- 
nected w'ith  the  Versailles  Treaty. 

The  London  Gazette  announces  that  the 
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Published  in 
the  interest  of  Elec- 
trical Development  by 
an  Institution  that  will 
he  helped  by  what- 
ever helps  the 

Industry.        ^/>jf/ 


What  every  woman 
ought  to  know 


THIS  sign  language  tells  of  a  servant  that  is 
always  willing  and  always  thorough,  ready 
to  do  a  day's  housework  for  a  few  cents.  On 
a  wiring  blueprint  these  symbols  represent  the 
circuits  and  outlets  and  switches  through  which 
electricity  can  work. 

Electricity,  the  perfect  servant,  never  asks 
for  special  privileges  or  afternoons  off.  But  if 
we  expect  this  dependable  help  to  do"  the  wash- 
ing, ironing,  cooking,  sewing  and  cleaning,  it 
falls  upon  us  to  meet  it  halfway. 

First,  we  must  see  to  it  that  our  wiring  plan 
is  liberally  sprinkled  with  these  signs.  The 
more  there  are  the  more  oj)portunities  has 
electricit}^  to  be  useful  —  and  in  added  con- 
venience a  complete  wiring  job  proves  to  be 
cheapest  in  the  long  run. 

Second,  we  must  do  whatever  we  can  to  make 
sure  that  the  electric  light  company  can  supply 
us  whenever  and  wherever  we  need  its  service. 

"What  business  of  ours  is  that.'*"  it  is 
natural  to  ask.  Just  this — because  we  people 
with  money  to  invest  haven't  realized  the 
advantages  of  owning  lighting  company  securi- 
ties, and  that  is  one  reason  why  in  many  cases 
the  company  finds  it  hard  to  get  money  enough 
to  extend  service  lines  to  thousands  of  ])ro- 
spective  home-builders. 

In  our  town  we  can  correct  or  prevent  this 
by  a  simple  means,  with  profit  to  ourselves. 

An  investment  in  the  lighting  company's 
stocks  and  bonds  is  a  rare  opportunity  for 
safety,  because  unlike  most  manufacturers  in 
today's  market  this  company  has  no  trouble 
in  finding  customers,  but  in  taking  care  of 
their  demands  for  service. 

And  while  we  are  enjoying  the  return  on  our 
investment  we  can  ha\'e  the  double  satisfaction 
that  this  ^'ery  in^'estn^ent  may  assure  us  the 
continued  services  of  a  force  ready  to  do  our 
work  quickly,  economically  and  efficiently. 


\ 


^^|-v  OC  Reaching  into  every  corner  of  this 
i"^U.  ^%J  broad  land  the  Western  Electric  or- 
ganization brings  all  the  conveniences  and  the 
utility  of  electric  light,  power  and  communication. 
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Smoke  10  Before 
You  Decide  to  Buy 

A  man  can  hardly  decide  to  buy  a  box  of 
cigars  after  ti-ying  only  one  or  two. 

Cigars  don't  always  taste  the  same. 

The  one  after  dinner  tastes  better   than 
the  one  just  before. 

The  cigar  in  the  easy  chair 
tastes  better  than  the  one  in 
the  automobile. 

We  want  you  to  smoke 
ten  of  our  El  Nclsor  cigars 
before  j'ou  decide  to  buy 
and  before  you  pay  a  cent. 

That  shows  what  wo 
think  of  the  quaUty. 

Now  why  should  you  try 
these  cigars? 

Because  we  sell  them  this 
way  direct  to  the  consumer 
at  only  one  cost  of  handUng 
and  one  profit. 

If  you  can  save  4  or  5 
cents  apiece  on  cigars  that 
exactly  suit  your  taste,  it  is 
surely  worth  trying.  Manj- 
believe  our  El  Nelsor  cigars 
selling  at  8  cents  apiece  are 
equal  if  not  superior  to  most 
two-for-a-quarter  cigars. 

After  smoking  ten  cigars 
at  our  risk  it  is  no  troubl(» 
for  you  to  buy  a  box,  be- 
cause we  send  you  a  whole 
box  in  the  first  place. 

All  you  do  is  to  ask  us  for 
them. 

The  EI  Nelsor  is'a  4?4-inch  cigar 
whose  filler  is  all  long  Havana  and 
Porto  Rico  tobacco,  perfectly 
blended.  Its  wrapper  is  genuine 
Sumatra  leaf. 

Here  is  the  way  we  leave  the 
whole  matter  to  you: 

Upon  word  from  you  we  send 
you  a  box  of  50,  postage  prepaid. 
You  are  to  smoke  ten.  If  at  the 
end  of  ten  days,  the  box  doesn't 
seem  amply  worth  $4  to  you,  re- 
turn the  40  unsmoked  and  do  not 
pay  anything.  You  will  be  under 
no  further  obligation  to  us. 

You  see,  our  cigars  have  to  be 
so  good  they  sell  themselves  and 
stay  sold. 

In  ordering,  please  use  your 
letterhead  or  give  reference,  and 
tell  us  whether  you  prefer  mild, 
medium,  or  strong  cigars. 

We  make  other  brands  of  cigars 
which  you  can  order  in  the  same 
way. 

Send  for  our  catalog 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS,  Inc. 
23  Bank  Street        PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

TELL   TOMORROW'S 

White'8  W  eatticr  Prophet  lore-  \17^^1.L     m 
casts  the   weather    S   to  24    W  6311161 


Shivers' 
El  Nelsor 

EXACT 
SIZE 
AND 

SHAPE 


Agents  Wanted 
DAVID  WHITF.  r>. 


hours  IQ  advance.      Not  a 

toy  but  a  scientifically  constructed 
Instrument  working  automatically, 
Handsome,  reliable  and  everlasting. 

An  Ideal  Present 

Made  doubly  interesting  by  the  4ittle 
figures  of  Hansel  and  Gretel  and  the 
\\  Itch,  who  come  in  and  out  to  tell  you 
what  the  weather  will  be.  A 
Size6>ix7>^:  fully  guar-  A 
anteed.  Postpaid  to  any 
address  in  U,  S.  or  Cana- 
da on  receipt  of 
•  A49.'"q  F.  W.t>r  Si..  Milwaukee,  WU. 
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The  Universal  Paint 


^yJhte  pet  ^oiicmBUT 

Ohe  BIUINGS-CHAPIN  Ca 

Boston  -  Cleveland  -  New  York 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


Ciovernnient    will    set   the   clocks    two 
hours  ahead  of  the  sun. 

Upper  Silesia  is  threatened  mth  civil  war, 
according  to  dispatches  from  Breslau 
to  Berlin.  Polish  troops  celebrate  the 
anniversary'  of  Poland's  independence 
by  forcibly  occupying  several  towns. 

Eamonn  de  Valera  issues  a  manifesto  to 
the  Irish  people,  appealing  to  them  to 
rally  to  the  Republican  stand  in  the 
coming  election. 

Casualties  resulting  from  a  five-hoiu* 
battle  near  Gombally,  Ireland,  on 
May  2,  between  civilians  and  Crown 
forces,  are  reported  to  be  6  civilians 
Idlled  and  14  wounded,  and  2  soldiers 
wounded. 

CONGRESS 

x\pril  27. — Representative  Hamilton  Fish, 
Jr.,  of  New  York,  introduces  a  resolu- 
tion pro\'iding  for  the  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  from  Europe. 

A  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  to  make  child-desertion 
an  extraditable  offense  between  this 
country  and  Canada  is  ratified  by  the 
Senate. 

April  28.— Senator  Moses,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, introduces  a  resolution  for  an 
investigation  into  the  conditions  in  the 
clothing  industry. 

April  ,30. — The   Senate  adopts   the  Knox 
Peace  Resolution  by  a  vote  of  49  to  23. 
The  Immigration  Bill  is  reported  to  the 
Senate. 

The  House  votes  to  reduce  the  number 
provided  for  in  the  Armv  Appropriation 
Bill  from  168,000  to  1.50,000,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Representative 
James  M.  Byrnes,  of  South  Carolina. 

May  1.— Senator  Medill  McCormick,  of 
Illinois,  is  elected  chairman  of  the 
Republican  Senatorial  Committee,  suc- 
ceeding Senator  Miles  Poindexter,  of 
Oregon. 

May  2. — A  copy  of  an  "address  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  from  the 
Dail  Eireann,"  parliament  of  the 
"Irish  Republic,"  is  presented  to  tbe 
Senate  bj^  Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho. 

May  3. — The  Senate  passes  the  Immigra- 
tion Bill  by  a  vote  of  78  to  1. 


DOMESTIC 

April  28. — The  American  Steamship-Own- 
ers' Association  accepts  the  proposal 
of  Admiral  Benson,  chairman  of  the 
Shipping  Board,  that  wages  of  Amer- 
ican marine  workers  be  cut  only  15  per 
cent,  instead  of  25  per  cent. 

Employers  in  all  the  building  trades  in 
Philadelphia  agree  to  reduce  the  wages 
of  65,000  workers  23.9  per  cent. 

April  29. — The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
charges  that  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  and  eleven  subsidiaries 
compete  unfairly  in  interstate  commerce. 

Marine  workers  refuse  to  accept  15 
per  cent,  wage  reduction,  and  negotia- 
tions with  the  Shipping  Board  and 
steamship  owners  are  abandoned. 

The  Italian  Ambassador  informs  Secre- 
tary of  State  Hughes  that  Italy  defi- 
nitely supports  the  American  conten- 
tion of  equal  rights  and  privileges  with 
all  other  nations  in  mandate  territories. 

The  State  Department  dispatches  an- 
other   nots    to    Panama,    admonishing 


No  Muss — No  Mixing — No  Spreading 

Just  a  few?  nibbles  at  Rat  Bis-Kit  and  then — 
rats  and  mice  good-by  I  No  trouble.  Just 
crumble  up.  There's  a  different  bait  in  each 
Bis-Kit.  The  pests  die  outdoors.  Remember 
the  name— Rat  Bis-Kit.  25c  and  35c  at  all 
drug  and  general  stores. 

The  Rat  Biscuit  Co.,   Springfrddj'Ohio 

Rat  Bis-Kit 

For  Mice  Too 


on  1>^ys'  Free  Tiial 

^#^^Select  from  4  4  Styles, 
colors  and  sizes,  famous  Ranger 
bicycles.  Delivered  free  on  approval, 
from  maker  -  direct  -  to  -  rider,  at  Factory 
Prices.    Save  JIO  to  $26  on  your  bicycle. 

12MonthstoBay  '^s^o^^^n  ''S'ui 

*  liberal  Easy  Payment  plan.  Parents 
oftoD  advance  first  deposit.  Enereetic  boya 
earn  the  small  monthly  payments  thereafter. 

TifCS  Horns.wheels  lamps,  parts  anii 
equipment  at  half  usual  priceB. 
SEND  NO  MONEY-Ask  for  ble  free  Ranger 
Catalog,  marvelous  prices  and  terms. 


Mead 


Cycle  Company  offer  to 

Depl.  W-172,  Chicago    Agem* 


SMALL    DYNAMOS 

And  How  to  Make   Them 

Explains  in  simple  language  how  dynamos  and 
motors  work,  shows  you  how  to  take  each  step  in 
building  them,  tells  you  what  materials  to  use.  and 
how  to  operate  them. 

Cloth.     Size     7i4     inches    high,     S    inches    wide. 

1 52  pages.    132    illustrations.      Written   by   several 

experts.     Price   $i.oo,   by   mail  $I.o8. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  ht..  New  York 


???????????????? 

Questions  of  Sex  Series 

FIVE  inspiring  volumes  that  will  make  a  strong, 
clean  and  impregnable  impression  on  the 
minds  of  your  children,  and  powerfully  impart  to  them 
an  abhorrence  of  all  that  does  not  perfectly  coincide 
with  the  highest  sex  ideals.  Intensely  practical,  and 
written  by  eminent  professional  men  and  women, 
each  with  an  introduction  by  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer.  The 
outstanding  features  are  (i)  the  graphic,  straight- 
forward, and  friendly  manner  in  which  each  topic  is 
discussed;  (2)  most  skilful  choice  of  similes;  (3)  the 
completeness  with  which  each  phase  is  covered;  (4) 
a  literary  style  that  not  only  conveys  the  impression 
of  authority  and  frankness,  but  that  creates  whole- 
some interest  and  enthusiasm.  These  books  will 
indelibly  impress  upon  your  children  the  highest  ideals 
and  the  cleanest  truths  of  sex,  each  volume  being  de- 
signed to  completely  inform  them  at  specific  periods  of 
their  development  from  the  time  they  ask  their  first 
sex  question  to  their  preparation  for  marriage. 


FROM  GIRLHOOD  TO 
WOMANHOOD 

By  Dr.  Elizabeth 
Sloan  Chesser 

Sound  and  sym- 
pathetic ad  vice 
for  the  girl  on  the 
verge  of  woman- 
hood. i2mo, cloth. 
142  pages.  $1.00 
net. 

WHAT  A  BOY  SHOULD  KNOW 

By  Dr.  A.  T.  Schofield 

and 

Dr\  Percy  Vatighan- Jackson 

Rather  have  a  boy  learn 
by  the  unsullied  way,  than 
from  the  lips  of  the  unclean. 
i2mo.  cJoth,  118  pages. 
Ii.oo  net. 


WHAT    IT    MEANS    TO 
MARRY;  OR  YOUNG  WO- 
MEN AND  MARRIAGE 

By  Dr. Mary  Scharlieb 
A  cheery  book  of 
sound  advice  to  all 
young  women  about 
to  marry  .i2mo. cloth, 
157  pages.    $1.00  net. 


UFE   AND  ITS 
BEGINNINGS 

By  Dr.  Helen 
Webb 

A  sane  answer  to 
the  life  and  sex 
problem,  suitable 
for  your  child's 
mind  .  I  2mo, 
cloth,  IS3  pages. 
?i.oonet. 

PREPARATION  FOR  MARRIAGE 

By  Walter  Heape,  M.A., 
F.R.S. 

A  clear  and  outspoken  state- 
ment of  the  difficulties,  de- 
mands and  privileges  that 
await  those  about  to  be 
married.  i2mo,  cloth,  176 
pages.    $1.00  net. 


Average  poslage  8c.  extra  on  each  volume 
Funk  Si  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 
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that  country  to  accept  the  White 
award  in  the  boundary  dispute  with 
Costa  Rica. 

The  State  Department  announces  that 
a  vigorous  protest  has  been  presented 
to  the  Xetherhmds  (Jovernment  agiiinst 
the  action  conteniphited  by  the  Dutch 
prohibiting  American  capital  from  de- 
veloping oil  resources  in  the  Dutch 
East  Indies. 

Thirty-six  newspaper  i>ublishprs  organize 
the  Association  of  Open-Shop  Publishers 
of  America  to  "establish  the  principle 
of  the  open  shop  and  maintain  llie 
freedom  of  the  press." 

Montgomery  Schuyler,  of  New  York,  is 
named  ^linister  to  San  Salvador  by 
President  Harding. 

April  30. — The  Federal  Grand  Jury  in 
Chicago  returns  a  total  of  110  indict- 
ments against  individuals  and  cor- 
porations for  alleged  violations  of  tlic 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act. 

The  American  Bankers'  Association  re- 
ports that  in  the  six  months  ending 
with  Februarv,  1021,  American  hauls 
lost  more  than  S300,000  through 
burglaries  and  hold-ups. 

Laurence  O'Neill,  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin, 
arrives  in  America  to  collect  funds  for 
the  Irish  White  Cross,  of  which  he  is 
chairman. 

May  1. — A  strike  of  all  crews  of  the 
L^nited  States  merchant  fleet  is  called 
as  a  protest  against  the  15  per  cent, 
cut  in  wages. 

Representatives  of  70,000  railway  em- 
ployees, constituting  the  New  York 
Railroad  District  Council,  adopt  with 
reservations  the  schedule  of  the  United 
States  Railway  Labor  Board. 

May  2. — The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  sets  aside  the  conviction  of 
Senator  Truman  H.  Newberry,  of 
Michigan,  and  sixteen  others  for  viola- 
tion of  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practises 
Act,  and  holds  that  the  act  is  uncon- 
stitutional. 

Ten  thousand  job  printers  walk  out  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  to  enforce 
a  reduction  in  working  time  from 
forty-eight  to  forty-four  hours  a  week. 

Eight}'  thousand  building-trades  workers 
walk  out  in  cities  in  northern  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Rhode  Island,  after  re- 
fusing to  accept  wage  reductions. 

May  3. — Secretary  of  Labor  Davis  calls 
a  conference  in  Washington  of  all 
parties  to  the  marine-workers'  strike. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  an- 
nounces a  20  per  cent,  reduction,  ef- 
fective May  16,  in  the  pay  of  day 
laborers  in  manufacturing  plants. 

President  Harding  sends  a  letter  to  each 
Cabinet  member  admonishing  each 
department  against  creating  deficiencies 
in  the  future. 


Warning     to     Dilatory     Subscribers. — 

An  editor  -wTote  a  southern  Missouri  sub- 
scriber, named  Bill  Jeffrey,  advising 
him  that  his  subscription  had  expired.  A 
few  days  later  the  editor  received  his  own 
letter,  across  the  bottom  of  which  was 
scrawled,  "  So's  Bill."— L /A'. 


Ready  to  Oblige. — Vox^"  I  see  Mr. 
Hughes  says  he  is  tired  of  hearing  '  Mr. 
Secretary' '  and  wishes  folks  would  call  him 
something  else." 

PoPULi — "  He  needn't  get  impatient. 
Unless  he's  lucky^  they  wiU  be  calling  him 
a  lot  of  things  in  a  little  while." — Nevj 
York  Herald. 


C 


are  "Thrift"  Tires 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  it  behooved  the  average 
motorist  to  look  his  tire  question  squarely  in  the  face,  on 
a  cost-versus-performance  basis,  that  time  is  now. 

This  every  car-owner  knows  and  none  need  be  told 
the  reason. 

On  the  basis  of  sheer  service — which  means,  more  miles, 
per  tire,  per  dollar,  honestly  computed — HOOD  Tires  are 

1  hrirt     1  ires  in  every 


sense 


ofth 


e  wor 


d. 


1921  is  particularly  a 
HOOD  year.  "More 
Miles  Make  Them  Cost 
Less"  has  a  fuller  mean- 
ing today  than  it  ever 
had  before. 

1  0,000  miles  per  tire  is 
common  performance 
when  you  ride  on  Hoods, 
and  15,000  not  at  all 
remarkable. 

Better  materials  and  more 
of  them  is  the  reason. 
And  when  you  can  get 
that  quality-insuring  com- 
bination at  the  same  cost 
as  an  ordinary  tire,  the 
one  logical  thing  to  do 
is  go  get  it. 

The  HOOD  Red  Man  before 
the  dealer's  store  indicates  the 
place  to  buy  them. 


HOOD  RUBBER  PRODUCTS  CO.,  INC. 

Watertown,  Mass. 


^ 
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AN    EXTRA    OUT- 

£\  LET  with  Te-Slots, 
taking  any  standard  at- 
tachment plug  cap,  will 
permit  the  operation  of 
pressing  iron  or  other 
electrical  appliance  from 
any  socket  while  the  light 
is  being  used.  No  trouble 
or  delay,  no  expensive  re- 
wiring: merely  unscrew 
the  bulb  and  screw  in  a 


HUBBELL 

TeTap 


Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you 
the  Hubbell  Te-Tap-Ten. 
Each  device  will  give  you  new 
convenience  in  connection 
with  your  present  electrical 
equipment.  Write  Dept.  A  to- 
day for  your  copy  of  "What  is 
the  Hubbell  Te-Tap-Ten?" 

HARVEY  HUBBELLiNc 

ELECTRICAL/^^SPECIALTIES 
BRIDGEPORT  (HKRRFll)  CONN,  U.S. A 


On      //ll  Standard  PluQS-Caps 
y      Fit  HUBBELL  TeTaps 


The  Test. — The  immigrant  isn't  fully 
Americanized  until  he  learns  to  cuss  the 
umpire. — Baltimore  Sun. 


When  He  Quit. — "  I  haven't  tried  to 
sing,"  remarked  the  Man  on  the  Car, 
"  since  the  children  were  helpless  babies." 
— Toledo  Blade. 


Hard,  Harder,  Hardest. — "  Why  is  his- 
tory hard?  " 

"  Well,  we've  had  a  stone  age,  a  bronze 
age,  and  an  iron  age,  and  now  we're  in  a 
hard-boiled  age." — Siren. 


Certain  Cure. — Patient — "  What  shall 
I  take  to  remove  the  redness  from  my 
nose?" 

Doctor — "  Take  nothing — especially  be- 
tween meals." — The  Bulletin  (Sydney). 


To  Fit  the  Day. — Fond  Mother — "  Oh, 
Reginald  !  Reginal'd  !  I  thought  I  told  you 
not  to  play  with  your  soldiers  on  Sunday." 

Reginald — "  But  I  call  them  the 
Salvation  Army  on   Sunday." — Bohemian. 


Diamond  Cut  Diamond. — The  Gent — 
"  Veil,  give  me  back  the  diamonds  I 
gave  you." 

The  Lady — "  No;  diamonds  have  gone 
up;  but  I  will  give  you  back  what  they 
cost  you." — The  Bulletin  {Sydney). 


Modern  Values. 

"  Behold,"  exclaimed  the  heathen  sage. 
With  an  expression  solemn, 

"  The  colored  comic  gets  a  page, 
Where  world-news  gets  a  column  !  " 
—  Washington  Star. 


Snatched  as  a  Brand.—"  Dr.  Mott," 
saj's  the  palpably  antilegal  Yale  Aews, 
"  had  intended  to  take  up  the  study  of  law, 
but  his  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,  while  a  student 
at  Cornell,  influenced  him  to  follow  Chris- 
tian pursuits." — Quoted  by  F.  P.  A.,  in  the 
New  York  Tribune. 


Full  Instructions.— A  traveler  in  Japan 
tells  of  curious  notices  he  saw  in  shop- 
Avindows,  and  especially  an  official  m"'u('i- 
pal  notice  to  motorists:  "'Ifacowobsi  tt, 
toot  'er  soothingly;  if  she  continue  to 
obstruct,  toot  'er  with  vigor;  if  she  still 
obstruct,  wait  till  she  pass  away  !  " — The 
Christian  Advocate  {New  York). 


Student  Philosophy. — "Sedentary  work," 
said  the  college  lecturer,  "  tends  to  lessen 
the  endurance." 

"  In  other  words,"  butted  in  the  smart 
student,  "  the  more  one  sits  the  less  one 
can  stand." 

"  Exactly,"  retorted  the  lecturer;  "  and 
if  one  lies  a  great  deal  one's  standing  is  lost 
completely." — Kind  Words. 


Fido's  Tip. — The  man  getting  his  hair 
cut  noticed  that  the  barber's  dog,  which  was 
lying  on  the  floor  beside  the  chair,  had  his 
eyes  fixt  on  his  master  at  work.  "  Nice  dog 
that,"  said  the  customer. 

"  He  is,  sir." 

"  He  seems  very  fond  of  watching  you 
cut  hair." 

"  It  ain't  that,  sir,"  explained  the  barber. 
"  You  see,  sometimes  I  make  a  mistake 
and  snip  off  a  little  bit  of  a  customer's 
ear." — The  Christian  Advocate  {New  York). 


Silver     Linings. — April     showers     bring 
May  double-headers. — Boston  Herald. 


Scene  of  the  Crime. — Historians  will 
note  that  X  marks  the  spot  where  the 
Treaty  fell  through. — Baltimore  Sun. 


Suitable  Tip. — "  I  say,  porter,  did  you 
find  fifty  dollars  on  the  floor  this  morning?  " 

"  Yes,  suh.  Thank  you,  suh."— The 
Brown  Jug. 


Economical  Habits. — "  Riding  habits," 
says  a  fashion  writer,  "  are  very  costly  this 
season."  It  is  this  sort  of  thing  that  makes 
the  walking  habit  so  popular. — Punch 
(London). 


Forewarned.  —  First  "  Central  "  — 
"  Why  don't  you  get  married,  Jane?  " 

Second  Ditto — "  I  should  get  married  ! 
After  what  I  heard  all  those  married  birds 
tell  over  the  wire  !  " — New  York  World. 


Financially  Educated. — "  What  did  yoin- 
son  learn  at  college?  " 

"  Well,  sir,  he  can  ask  for  money  in  such 
a  way  that  it  seems  like  an  honor  to  give 
it  to  him." — The  Virginia  Reel. 


An  Exception. — She — "  Enthusiasm  is 
contagious." 

He — "  Not  always.  I've  courted  girls 
who  didn't  seem  to  share  my  enthusiasm 
in  the  least." — Boston  Transcript. 


Good  Bargain. — Betty — "  You  mean 
thing  !  You  said  you  wouldn't  give  "away 
that  secret  I  told  you."  • 

Bertha — "  I  didn't.  I  exchanged  it  for 
another  secret  and  a  chocolate  sundae." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Distinction.  —  Professor  —  "  What ! 
Forgotten  your  pencil  again,  Jones  !  What 
would  you  think  of  a  soldier  without  a 
gun?  " 

Jones  (an  ex-service  man) — "  I'd  think 
he  was  an  officer." — The  Brown  Jug. 


Dangerous  Extreme. — Mr.  Gordon  Sel- 
f ridge  declares  that  a  day  is  coming  when 
the  aristocracy  will  have  to  work.  Our 
pessimism  goes  considerably  further;  we 
foresee  a  time  when  even  the  working- 
classes  will  have  to  work. — Punch  {London). 


The  Right  Place.—"  I  called  for  a  little 
light  on  the  financial  question,"  said  the 
man  in  the  rural  editor's  sanctum. 

"  Well,  you've  struck  the  right  place," 
returned  the  editor.  "  If  there  is  any- 
thing we  are  light  on,  it  is  the  finances." 
— Boston  Transcript. 


Unnecessary. — "  I  haven't  r.ny  sym- 
pathy for  the  man  who  beats  his  wife," 
said  a  passenger  in  the  smoker  of  the  5:15. 

"  Well,"  said  another,  a  timid,  under- 
sized fellow,  "  a  man  who  can  beat  up 
his  wife  doesn't  need  any  sympathy." — 
The  American  Legion  Weekly. 


Disarmament  Difficulties. — "  Has  Crim- 
son Gulch  a  baseball  club?  " 

"  Not  any  more,"  replied  Cactus  Joe. 
"  When  a  game  was  on  we  didn't  dare  let 
the  umpire  carry  a  six-shooter,  and  we 
couldn't  find  one  willin'  to  work  empty- 
handed." — Washington  Star. 
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An  Economy  Tip  from  Barney  Oldf ield 
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'7fs  Automatic  Action 
Guaran tees  Sa tis faction 


C 


"I  wouldn't  be  without  it,"  wrote  Barney 
Oldfield,  of  the  Automatic  Steam  Carburetor. 
"It  does  everything  you  claim — I  consider 
your  steam  carburetor  a  boon  to  motorists." 

Why  Live  Steam  Increases  Mileage 
And  Eliminates  Carbon 

Ever  notice  on  a  damp  day  how  much  more 
powerful  your  motor  seems— how  much  more 
mileage  you  get  from  gas?  It's  true.  The  mois- 
ture from  the  atmosphere  is  a  noticeable  help. 

The  Automatic  Steam  Carburetor  injects  the 
right  amount  of  moisture  in  its  most  effective 
form — live,  hot  steam  into  the  gasoline  man- 
ifold. This  increases  the  mileage  you  get  from 
gas  20%  to  40%.  We  guarantee  it — satis- 
faction or  your  money  back. 

The  Automatic  does  more.  It  eliminates 
carbon,  keeps  your  spark  plugs  clean 
and  increases  motor  efficiency.  It  has 
been  proved  dozens  of  times  in  official 
tests.  For  the  car  owner  looking  for 
economical  mileage,  the  Automatic 
offers  a  big  saving. 

Automatic  Steam  Carburetor  Co.,  Mfrs. 


1241  Michigan  Avenue 


ifutonvatic 

)   steam.  ( 
Carburetor 

PATENTS  '' 

.    PBNOING   . 


Chicago,   Illinois 


^    Ai/fo    O'jvners  —  Ask    your 
^m«>»i>m*im    dealer,    or    write    us    if    he 
iwaiiMWMr;'.*;    is    not    yet    liandiiiig    tlie 
Automatic. 

Dealers — Find  out  if  your 
territory  is  open  for  exclu- 
sive selling  rig-lits.  We 
refer  queries  from  advertis- 
ing to  you. 


I* 


\L^2  •  >. 


Steanv  Carburet  oi? 
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It  is  hard  to  conceive  a  business  requiring 
delivery  at  all,  which  could  not  make  profit- 
able use  of  this  unusually  economical  car 

Dodge  Brothers  built  it  soundly  and  sim- 
ply with  the  idea  of  rendering  maximum 
service  at  a  minimum  of  operating  cost 


Dodge  Brothers,  Detroit 
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This  significant    sign  is    displaytn 
in  the  stores  of  thousands  of 
successful    retail    nierchants. 


We  Protect  Our  Customers 

By  Using 
Toledo  Scales 
No  Springs  -  Honest  Weight 


Why  should  a  merchant  display  this  Sign? 

Because  the  public  knows  these  facts: 


Why  "No  Springs"  in  Toledo  Scales 

International  Encyclopedia  says:  "  Spring 
Scales  are  not   as   reliable   as   balance*  scales." 

The  force  of  the  spring  varies  with  temperature 
which  alters  the  length  and  elasticity  of  the  wire 
and  renders  impossible  precise  measurements." 

The  Encyclopedia  Britannica  says:  Spring 
balances  are  very  extensively  used  for  the  weigh- 
ing of  the  cheaper  articles  of  commerce  and 
other  purposes,  where  a  high  degree  of  precision 
is  not  required."  "  Their  indications  are  apt 
to  vary  from  fatigue  of  the  springs.  .  .  .  Their 
indications  also  vary  with  the  temperature." 

Chambers'  Encyclopedia  says:  "Spring  bal- 
ances are  made  in  many  forms,  but  the  principle 
in  all  is  the  same — the  stretching  of  a  spiral 
spring.  They  have  no  pretension  to  great 
accuracy." 

Nelson's  Encyclopedia  says:  "The  spring 
balance  becomes  unreliable  when  frequently 
used." 


Why  Toledo  Scales  give  * 'Honest  Weight" 

Weighing  is  simply  measuring  the  force  of 
gravity.  There  is  only  one  never-varying  mea- 
sure of  gravity,  and  that  is  gravity  itself. 
Springs  vary,  but  the  pull  of  gravity  is  constant 
and  unchanging. 

It  is  this  constant,  never-changing  pull  of 
gravity  which  operates  the  pendulum  in  Toledo 
Scales;  and  the  pendulum  automatically  counter- 
balances the  load  on  the  platter,  thereby  mea- 
suring the  weight  of  the  load,  by  gravity  itself. 

It  is  the  pendulum  that  makes  Toledo  Scales 
automatic  without  springs,  and  therein  lies 
their  great  practical  advantage. 

It  is  the  pendulum  that  makes  possible  that 
confidence  -  inspiring,  trade  -  bringing  slogan, 
"  Toledo — No  Springs — Honest  Weight." 

This  is  the  slogan  that  is  universally  recognized 
as  the  guaranty  of  a  square  deal  on  both  sides  of 
the  counter. 


TOLEDO    SCALE    COMPANY,  TOLEDO,  OHIO,  Largest  Automatic  Scale  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

Canadian  Toledo  Scale  Company,  Limited,  Windsor,  Ontario 
106  Sales  Rooms  and  Service  Stations  in  the  United  States  and  Canada — Others  in  34  Foreign  Countries 
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The  Summer  Quarter 

Courses  are  the  same  in  educational 
and  credit  value  as  those  offered  in 
other  quarters  of  the  year. 

The  colleges,  the  graduate  schools  and  the  pro- 
fessional schools  provide  courses  in  Arts,  Liter- 
ature, Science,  Commerce  and  Administration, 
Education,  Law,  Divinity,  Medicine,  and  Social 
Service  Administration. 

Ideal  place  for  recreation  as  well  as  study.  Golf, 
tennis,  rowing,  etc.  Two  great  parks  and  Lake 
Michigan  within  walking  distance. 

Students  may  register  for  either  term  or  both. 

Ist  Term  — June  20 — July  27 
2nd  Term — July  28— Sept.  2 

Write  for  complete  announcement 

®I|f  llntu^rfittg  of  Qltjurago 

BOX  S25 FACULTY  EXCHANGE 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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r STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become    a  lawyer.     Legally 
trained  men  win  bigh  poaitiona 
and  big  succeBS  in  busmesB  and 
public    life.     Greater    opportu- 
nities now  than  ever  before.  Be 
independent— be  a  leader.   Law- 
^"  yers  earn 

S3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 

i  guide  yoa  step  by  etep.  You  can  train  at  borne 
daring  spare  time.  We  prepare  yon  for  bar  examina- 
tion in  any  state.  Money  refunded  according  to  our 
Guarantee  Bond  if  disaatisfied.  Degree  of  LL.  B. 
conferred.  Thousands  of  Buccesnful  studenta  en- 
rolled. Low  cost,  easy  terms.  Fourteen  volume 
Iaw  Library  free  if  you  enroll  now.  Get  oar  valuable  120  pago 
"Law  Guide"  and  "Evidence"  booka  free.    Send  for  them— now. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  5S2-LB,  Chfoaeo 

SH^y  continuQ   io 
TAMMER 

Send  for  free  illustrated  200-page  book.  It  tells  how  Stam- 
taering  and  Stuttering  can  be  quickly  cured  by  the 
most  Advanced  Scientific  Method  known. 
Those  unable  to  attend  our  Resident  School  may  get  our 
Standard  Course  for  U /-» tY»  A  J^fuHv 
All  inquiries  are  confidential.  AXUlllC  \D\.\*.\*y 
THE  LEWIS  SCHOOL.    -    -    18  Adelaide,  Detroit.  Mich. 


Hi^h  School  Coulee 
inlYears 


ou  can  complete 
this    simplified    High 
School  Course  at  home  inside  two  years.  Meets 

all  requiremrnts  for  entrance  to  college  and  the  leading 
orofessions.  This  and  thirty-six  other  practical  courses 
are  described  in  our  Free  Bulletin.     Send  for  it  TODAY. 

American  School  of  Correspondence 

Dept.  HC-S52  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SHORT-STORY  VS^RITING 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form, 

I  structure, and  writingof  the  Short-Story  taughtby 

1  Dr.J.  nersKsenweln.roryearsKdllorof  Lipplncott'fc 

150-page  catalogue  free.      Please  address 

THE  H031E  COUEESFONDENCK  SCHOOL 

Si.  £iieiiwela    DepU  71  Spriogfleld,  ] 


Wonderful,    Easy    System — 

the  Boyd,  Speedy,  Practical; 

can  be  learned  in  a  short  time. 

Send  for  Catalog  and  Money- 
Back  Guarantee.  Chicago  Home  Study  Schools, 
800  L.  D.,  Reaper   Block,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


SHORTHAND 
AT  HOME 


m  BfeCUME  AN  EXPERT 

ACCOUMTANT 

Execative  Accountants  command  his  salaries.  Thoasanda  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  2,6U0  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
ere  earning  53,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
ep&re  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  anneccseary  to  begin,  llie  course 
ia  under  the  peraonal  eupervisjon  of  William  B.  Castenholz,  A.M..  C. 
P. A.,  formerCoDaptrollerandlnBtructor.UnJversityof  Illinois- Direc- 
tor of  tholllinois  Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountants,  and  of  the 
National  Association  of  Cost  Accountants.  a^sBisted  by  a  large  staff 
of  C.  P.  A'b,  including  membera  of  Che  American  Institute  of  Ac- 
coontanta.    Low  tuition  fee — easy  terms. Write  oqw  for  informfttion. 

La  Salle  Extension  Universityt    Dept.552-HB,  Chicago 
The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in    the  World 


Make  and  Keep  Your  Baby  Healthy 

Let  an  eminent  New  York  baby  spegialist  give  you  his 
sound,  authoritative  advice  on  disease  prevention  and 
cure,  dieting,  clothing  and  airing  for  your  baby.  Dr. 
Fischer's  sane,  clearly -ex  pressed  book  is  one  in  which 
the  young  mother  and  nurse  can  place  implicit  con- 
fidence.   It  is  entitled 


a 


The  Health  Care  of  the  Baby" 


by  Dr.  Louis  Fischer,  formerly  Instructor 
In  Children's  Diseases,  N.  Y.  Post  Grad- 
uate Medical  School,  and  a  well  known 
authority  and  specialist. 

Contains  the  latest  scientific  infor-..c.ti jn  on  infant 
care.  Covers  nursery,  bathing,  growth,  training,  teeth 
ing.  general  feeding,  weaning,  artificial  feeding,  rules  for 
ordinary  illness,  for  contagious  diseases  and  fevers, 
accidents,  ears  and  eyes,  medicines,  etc.  Of  special  in- 
terest are  the  recipes  for  baby's  foods  and  milk  fc.raulas. 

"The  Health  Care  of  the  Baby"  contains  144  pages  and 
ji  illustrations.  Bound  in  green  cloth.  Over  78,000 
copies  already  sold.  This  Tenth  and  latest  edition,  com- 
pletely revised,  will  be  sent  to  you  for  only  $1.12  postpaid. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Companj,  3S4-360  Fonrtb  Ave.,  New  York 


TU  17  English  Smosnns,  AnIODrms  and  Prepositions,  IMTUI? 
n  «-<  by  James  C.  Feraald,  L.H.D..  shows  Hi  1  IlBi 
fj¥/^|I1' how  to  command  it.  Contains  8,000  DI/^OT 
tVluil  I  discriminated  Synonyms  and  nearly  IVlvltll 
__  _-   4,000    Antonyms.      Cloth,    724    pp.       _  _, 

WflRll*' 90 "«';  postage,  IOC.    FnnkAWar-  PI    ACF 
TT  V1V1.»  oju,  Compsoj,  354-60  Fonrtli  ktt,,,^.J.  *  "/^VK 
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A  Royal  Tragedy 

of    the    most    moving     de- 
scription is  now  given  to  the 
world   in    the    intimate    bi- 
ography of  a  brilliant    and 
unhappy  soul,  who,  if  fate 
had    not    placed    her    on    a 
throne,  would  have  reigned 
as   "Queen  of    Hearts"    by 
reason   of    her    beauty    and 
charm.     The    life    story    of 
this     ill-fated     and     much- 
discussed  woman  is  record- 
ed by  an  eye-witness  of  and 
participant     in    the     great 
events  described,  wnich  gives 
authentic  piece  of  history.    Th< 

"RECOLLECIION 
EMPRESS  EL 

are  by  Augustin  Filon,  tutor  t 
and    close    friend  of    the  Em 
His  narrative,  withheld  until 
new  light  on  her  character  ar 
III,    gives    in    detail    the    ror 
marriage,  tells  of  French  court 
men    who   loved    her  in  vain, 
the    Franco-Prussian    war.  he 
her    negotiations    with     Bism 
her   husband    and    son,    and 
connected  with  the  fall  of  the 
Large  8vo,  illustrated  by  8 
$5.00;  by  mail 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354 

it  a  high  value  as  ai 

S  OF  THE 
JGENIE" 

0  the  Prince  Imperia 
iress  for  fifty  years 
ler  death,   throws  i 
d   that  of   Napoleoi 
nantic    story    of    he 
intrigues,  the  vaiiou 
her    regency  durini 
r  flight   to  England 
arck,    the    deaths   0 
many   other   matter 
^4apoleonic  dynasty 
full-page  plates 

Foortli  Avenne,  NewYorl 
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Cuticura  Talcum 

■^■™^  Faaciaatingly  Fragrant  ■■^"■'"~ 

Always  Healthful 

Sample^freeof  Oatleora  Laberatoriei.Dept.  7,U«Idan, 
Mail,    Everywhere  25c. 


Our  Insect  Friends  and  Foes 

Reproduced  in  their  natural  colors,  with  both  common 
and  scientific  names,  in  a  handy  pocket  size  booklet 
entitled, 

A  Manual  of  Common 
American  and  European  Insects 

Contains  140  illustrations  in  colors  true  to  life.  Enables 
you  to  distinguish  at  a  glance  the  insect  friends  and  foes 
of  Plant,  Animal  and  Human  Life.  Most  helpful  in 
School  Classes  and  to  amateur  fruit,  vegetable  and 
flower  gardeners,  farmers  and  all  interested  in  the  won- 
ders of  insect  life. 

Prepared   under  the   supervision  of     -^-^ 
WILLIAM  BEUTENMULLER,  Cura-     30c 
tor  of  the  Museum  of  Natural     *'>'>' 
History.  New  York.  Only  Postpeiid 

Fuk  k  WtfBilb  Companr.  354-360  Fonrtb  At*.  New  York 


MODERN  TENNIS 


Crown  8to.  Cloth 
336  pages 


The  famous  French  player. 
Max  Decugis,  says:  "No  study 
more  complete,  more  prac- 
tical, more  authoritative,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  simple 
in  its  intelligibility,  has  been 
published.  '  The  author,  P. 
A.  V'aile,  is  an  internationed 
authority. 

In  an  easy,  agreeable  style, 
lUcid  and  thorough,  tennis  is  here  ex- 
plained and  made  absolutely  clear  from 
the  simple  forehand  stroke  to  the  most 
complicated  cut  services,  with  detailed 
treatment  ^f  volleys,  smashes,  lobs, 
drives,  chops  and  their  compounds. 

illustrated  with  50  full-page  action- 
photos  of  great  players,  and  34  text- 
drawings.     Postpaid,  $2.16. 

Fnnk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


A  Short  Cut  to  French 

HERE  is  a  practical  workm  anlike  little  book  based 
on  a  new  method  of  attacking  the  problem  of 
learning  French,  a  method  that  has  been  thor- 
oughly tested  and  has  proved  unusually  successful.  If 
you  would  avoid  the  learning  of  long  lists  of  irregular 
verbs,  that  bugbear  of  the  beginner,  and  would  substi- 
tute for  this  task  an  easy  and  effective  Key  system  for 
conjugating  all  verbs,  regular  or  otherwise,  you  will  find 
material  help  in 

Rapid  Method  for  French  Verbs 

By  R.  A.  de  MASSABIELLE 
which  discards  all  the  usual  complexities  of  verb  con- 
jugation and  reduces  it  to  a  simple  matter  of  adding  to 
the  stem  form  certain  unchanging  terminations.  The 
pupil  is  taught  to  form  the  tenses  of  verbs  he  has  never 
seen  before  and  does  it  with  ease.  Complete,  with  aux- 
iliary verb  exercises,  sentence  formation,  vocabularies, 
and  illustrative  quotations.  Useful  alike  to  the  child  and 
the  adult  seeking  a  time-saving  method  of  acquiring  a 
new  language.    i2mo.  Cloth,  $i.oo  net;  by  mail,  Si.os. 

FDNK  4  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fonitk  ATtnoe.  New  York 
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"Because  I  Know 

What  rm  Getting" 

**T  SEE  you're  putting  through  an   order  for  100,000 
1^  invoices  and  25,000  statements,   Edwards,  and  you 
specify  Hammermill  Bond.    Why?" 

"Because  I  know  what  I'm  getting.  The  more  we've 
used  Hammermill,  the  more  we've  found  that  we  can 
depend  on  uniform  quality. 

"Then,  too,  Hammermill  gives  us  twelve  colors  be- 
sides white.  We  print  our  invoices  and  statements  in 
duplicate — some  of  our  other  forms  in  triplicate — and  we 
can  always  have  as  wide  a  variety  of  color  as  we  need." 

"How  about  price  ?" 

"There  are  cheaper  papers,  of  course — but  Hammer- 
mill is  not  only  a  good,  satisfactory  paper,  it's  also  the 
lowest-priced  standard  bond  paper  on  the  market." 

Ask  your  printer  to  use  Hammermill  Bond  for  all  your 
office  stationery.  You  won't  have  to  "shop  around"  for 
paper,  and  you'll  always  be  certain  of  just  what  you 
are  getting. 

HAMMERMILL  PAPER  COMPANY,   Erie,  Pa. 


Lookjbr  this  watermark — //  is  our  word  of  honor  to  the  public 


M.nl 


C,; 


o,...  or'"^^'"^ 


..H.'.      Forrest   Bucannon  Company       -y^ 
.ynj.  Sporting   Goods  ,.—,->- 


We  will  be  glad  to  send 
you,  free  of  charge,  a  port- 
folio containing  specimen 
forms  printed  on  Hammer- 
mill Bond,  and  showing  you 
the  Hammermill  variety  of 
color  and  finish. 
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Be  ^Master  of  Your  Memory ! 


Regardless  of  how  poorly  or  how  well  it  serves  you 
now,  you  can  direct  your  memory  to  the  accomplishment 
of  most  amazing  and  practical  feats.  You  can  give  it 
phenomenal  power!  You  can  develop  it  scientifically, 
yet  with  astonishing  ease,  to  instantly  yield  at  your 
command,  its  almost  boundless  treasures  of  knowledge 
and  fact. 

For  in  your  memory,  you  have  a  mighty  force  of  which 
you  are  now  utilizing  but  an  insignificant  part.  All  of 
your  life  you  have  been  storing  in  your  mind  an  incon- 
ceivably vast  array  of  facts.     Everything  you  have  seen, 


read,  or  heard  has  made  its  impression  there.  Through 
William  Berol's  remarkable  system  you  can  call  upon 
your  memory  to  give  you  vital  information  to  suit  every 
occasion — to  win  arguments,  to  guide  you  in  business 
undertakings,  to  give  you  quotations  from  the  works 
of  the  greatest  poets  and  authors  which  you  have  read 
for  use  in  making  your  conversation  more  brilliant.  In 
fact,  through  the  Berol  method,  you  may  develop  a 
mental  prowess  that  will  astound  you — that  will  carry 
you  irresistibly  into  those  higher  levels  of  achievement 
toward  which  you  are  now  bending  your  efforts. 


William  Berol  Has 
The  World's  Most  Marvelous  Memory 


He  is  the  man  who  never  forgets. 

He  will  show  you  how  to  easily  and 
quickly  train  your  memory  to 
serve  you  as  his  memory  serves 
him. 

He  can  instantly  give  the  popula- 
tion of  any  place  in  America 
over  5,000. 
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He  can  give  without  hesitation 
every  important  incident  and 
date  in  the  world's  history. 

He  can  give  the  dates  of  birth  and 
death  of  the  great  men  of 
history. 

He  has  300,000  facts  and  figures 
stored  away  in  his  brain,  ready 
for  instant  use. 


His  System  is  Quickly  and  Easily 
Learned  and  Applied 

You  do. not  have  to  be  "specially  endowed"  or  "gifted"  to 
learn  and  use  the  Berol  system — to  develop  your  memory  into  a 
stronghold  of  power.  Any  adult  of  normal  mind  can  easily  under- 
stand and  apply  it. 

Though  thousands  have  attended  Berol  Classes  in  person,  you 
do  not  have  to  do  so,  for  Mr.  Berol  has  developed  his  system  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  can  impart  it  to  you  quickly,  thoroughly,  and 
easily  by  mail.  You  can  learn  it  in  the  comfort  of  your  own  home, 
in  your  spare  time  and  choose  your  moments  of  study. 


Make  Your  Reading 
Worth  While 

You  can  make  your  reading  a  source  of 
permanent  profit  if  you  will  train  your  mind 
to  grasp  and  retain  all  that  is  of  value  in 
your  book.  This  system  will  enable  you  to 
place,  without  hesitation,  characters  and 
quotations  as  well  as  to  memorize  passages 
quickly  and  easily. 

Success 
for  the  Club-Wotnan 

\s  closely  connected  with  her  ability  to 
remember  accurately  the  points  of  her 
speech,  the  details  of  her  report,  the  names 
aafl  iaces  of  her  fellow  members.  She  needs 
Eerol  training — it  will  make  her  always 
sure  of  her  facts  and  give  her  invaluable 
self -confidence. 

The  Student  Must  Remember 
His  Lessons 

if  he  would  make  any  real  progress  in 
school.  The  simple  principles  of  the  Berol 
System  will  train  him  to  remember  infallibly 
facts  and  formulee  he  needs.  This  is  the 
best  kind  of  preparation  for  winning  suc- 
cess in  examinations  and  for  retaining 
permanently  the  knowledge  gained  by 
study. 

A  Good  Memory  for  the 
Minister 

Kvery  Pastor  knows  the  importance  of 
keeping  accurately  in  mind  the  faces, 
names,  and  addresses  of  his  church-mem- 
bers. This  is  where  the  Berol  System  will 
prove  its  immense  value  to  him,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  help  in  remembering  unfailingly 
the  details  of  his  sermon. 


The  Executive  Must 
KNOW 

Doubtful  conjectures  do  not  carry  the 
weight  of  confident,  positive  statements 
in  his  board  meetings  and  important  in- 
terviews, or  in  his  routine  work.  No 
matter  how  much  varied  detail  he  must 
remember,  the  Berol  training  will  show  him 
how  to  keep  in  mind  all  valuable  facts 
orderly  arranged  and  easily  accessible. 

Prepared  for  the  Manager's 
Hurry  Call 

When  he  sends  for  you  without  a  moment's 
notice  and  requires  information  you  are 
responsible  for — some  figures,  contract 
terms,  dates,  or  other  record  details — can 
you  give  it?  The  Berol  course  enables 
you  to  keep  your  wits  on  every  detail  of 
your  work  so  that  any  point  is  easily 
remenabered. 

The  Man  with  Ready  Facts 
Clinches  the  Sales 

This  method  will  tend  to  make  the  sales- 
man absolutely  certain  of  his  numbers, 
prices,  terms,  etc.  It  will  help  him  to 
keep  clearly  in  mind  every  prospect's 
name,  address,  characteristics,  and  other 
details  that  so  often  are  vitally  connected 
with  the  clinching  of  a  sale. 

When  You  Face  Your 
Audience 

from  the  platform  and  feel  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand  eyes  upon  you,  where  is  your 
speech?  Have  you  every  fact  and  state- 
ment where  you  want  it  when  you  want  it? 
Only  the  trained  memory  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  carry  a  speaker  success- 
fully through  his  address. 


A  Few  Years  Ago  Mr.  Berol's  Memory 
Was  Distressingly  Poor 

His  present  amazing  mental  efficiency  is  solely  the  result  of  his 
own  simple  practical  method — the  same  method  he  uses  to  teach 
you.  He  does  not  foster  fads  or  fancies.  You  have  no  laborious 
"tables"  to  learn  by  rote.  His  method  is  scientifically  sound, 
based  on  the  demonstrable  laws  of  psychology.  The  Berol  System 
is  now  being  taught  with  great  success  to  large  classes  at  educa- 
tional institutions  in  New  York  City,  having  been  endorsed  by  the 
heads  of  the  educational  departments.  It  has  the  approval  of 
students  from  coast  to  coast.  It  has  proven  itself  signally  effective 
over*  and  over  again.     It  is  the  System  for  you. 

What  the  Berol  System  Will  Do  for  You 

William  Berol's  simple  system  will  prevent  mind-wandering,  strengthen  powers 
of  observation  and  concentration,  and  develop  will-power.  Use  it  and  you  will 
be  able  to  recall  names,  faces,  rates,  telephone  and  book  numbers.  Vou  can 
remember  the  salient  facts  in  a  book  or  anything  else  you  read,  after  one  reading. 
You  can  instantly  recollect  important  business  and  professional  facts  or  memoranda. 
You  can  become  a  clear  thinker  and  in  public  speaking  retain  a  firm  grasp  on 
what  you  desire  to  say.  You  can  add  immeasurably  to  your  mental  power  through 
the  Berol  System  I 

Don't  hesitate  1  Investigate  the  Berol  System  NOW.  Even  though  you  have 
had  disappointing  experiences  with  other  so-called  systems  of  memory  training, 
do  not  let  them  stand  in  the  way  of  investigating  the  Berol  Method. 


Proof  Unquestionable 


r"  "Your  system  is  the  finest  and  most  resultful  that  I  have  ever  studied,  and  I  have  sub- 
scribed for  and  studied  quite  a  few." — Carl  Johnson,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

"  I  regard  your  method  of  memory-training  as  excellent.  If  properly  followed,  it  will 
produce  remarkable  improvement  in  all  students."  —  Dr.  V.  P.  Mcintosh,  \}.  S.  Public 
Health  Service,  Portland,  Me. 

"  New  ideas  are  developing.  .  .  .  Facts  of  usefulness  buried  years  ago  are  now  realized. 
I  hope  other  students  will  reap  the  same  harvest  as  I." — Dr.  Fred  J.  Sperling,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa. 

Further  Particulars  FREE  Xton^utrarSl'sregardl 

ing  this  most  efficient  and  inexpensive  scientifically  sound  method  of  memory 
development  by  merely  filling  in  and  mailing  the  coupon  below.     Send  it  NOW. 


r 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Send  me  by  mail  without  cost  or  obligation,  full  particulars  of  the  Berol  Mail 
Course  in  Memory  Training  and  Mental  Efficiency.  L.D.  s-21-21 


Name . 


Street  No. 


City. 


.  State  . 
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The  ^rarx  D^est  School  and  College  Directory 


LITERARY  DIGEST  readers  seeking  educational 
J  advanta<;es  for  their  children  will  find  in  onr  pages 
for  fourteen  weeks,  between  May  14th  and  September 
10th,  a  Classified  Directory  containing  the  names  and 
addresses  o/  some  of  the  best  known  Boarding, 
Vocational  and  Professional  Schools  and  Colleges. 

Our  readers  will  find  this  Directory  convenient 
for  reference  and  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the 
Schools  which  interest  them.  Descriptive  announce- 
ments of  the  schools  appearing  in  this  Directory  will 
be  found  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  issues: 

June  4th       July  2nd       August  6th       September  3rd 


The  School  Department  continues  this  year  to 
serve  as  it  has  for  many  years,  parents  and  schools, 
ii'ithout  fees  or  obligation  of  any  sort.  The  Literary 
Digest's  School  Manager  has  direct  personal  knowl- 
edge of  these  institutions  and  gives  to  each  letter 
individual  attention. 

All  requests  for  educational  information  should 
be  made  by  mail  as  no  advice  can  be  given  by 
telephone.  It  is  necessary  that  inquirers  state 
definitely  the  age  and  sex  of  the  child  to  be  placed; 
approximate  price  to  be  Expended  for  board  and 
tuition;  locality  and    size    of    school  preferred. 


Schools  for  Girls  and  Colleges  for  Women 

Judson  College Judson  Street,  Marion,  Ala. 

Anna  Head  School  for  Girls 2540  Channing  Way,] Berkeley,  Cal. 

Girls'  Collegiate  School Adams  &  Hoover  Sts.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Marlborough  School 5041  W.  3rd  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Colonial  School 1533  18th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Fairmont  School Washington,  D.  C. 

Immaculata  Seminary 4230  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Cathedral  School  for  Girls Orlando,  Fla. 

Brenau  College  Conservatory Box  L,  Gainesville,  Ga. 

Miss  Haire's  School 1106  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

Monticello  Seminary Godfrey,  ^ladison  Co.,  111. 

Illinois  Woman's  College Box  C,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Frances  Shimer  School Box  648,  Mount  Carroll,  111. 

Saint  Mary-of-the-Woods Box  130,  Saint  Mary-of-the- Woods,  Ind. 

The  Girls'  Latin  School 1223  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

National  Park  Seminary Box  157,  Forest  Glen,  Md. 

Maryland  College  for  Women Box  Q,  Lutherville,  Md. 

Mount  Ida  School 2300  Summit  St.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Gulf  Park  College Box  R,  Gulfport,  Miss. 

WiUiam  Woods  College Fulton,  Mo. 

Miss  White's  School 4148  Lindell  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lindenwood  College  for  Women Box  E,  St.  Charles,  Mo. 

Knox  School  for  Girls Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

tJrsuline  Academy Grand  Avenue,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Ossining  School  for  Girls Box  6-D,  Ossining-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Putnam  Hall  School Box  804,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mason's  School  for  Girls Box  710,  Tarry town-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

St.  Mary's  Episcopal  School Box  28,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Glendale  College Box  1,  Glendale,  Ohio 

Oxford  College Box  54,  Oxford,  Ohio 

Linden  Hall  Seminary Box  123,  Lititz,  Pa. 

Ogontz  School Montgomery  County,  Pa. 

Ward-Belmont Box  F,  Belmont  Heights,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Sullins  College Box  D,  Bristol,  Va. 

Southern  Seminary Box  988,  Buena  Vista,  Va. 

Hollins  CoUege Box  313,  Hollins,  Va. 

Virginia  College Box  T,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Stuart  Hall Box  L,  Staunton,  Va. 

Sweet  Briar  College Box  13,  Sweet  Briar,  Va. 

Boys'  Preparatory 

Todd  Seminary  for  Boys Woodstock,  111. 

Shattuck  School Faribault,  Minn. 

Blair  Academy Box  W,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 

Peddie  School Box  6-P,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Princeton  Preparatory  School Princeton,  N.  J. 

Stone  School Box  17,  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

CascadiUa  School Box  118,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Mackenzie  School Box  27  (On  Lake  Walton),  Monroe,  N.  Y. 

Cook  Academy Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Irving  School Box  905,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Frankhn  &  Marshall  Academy Box  407,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Mercersburg  Academy Box  103,  Mercersburg,  Pa. 

Baylor  School P.  O.  Box  28,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Co-Educational 

Starkey  Seminary Box  437,  Lakemont,  N.  Y. 

Social  Motive  Day  School Dept.  H,  526  West  114th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

Mrs.  Burt's  School  for  Tiny  Tots 1130  Constant  Ave.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Grand  River  Institute Box  17,  Austinburg,    O. 

Wyoming  Seminary Kingston,  Pa. 

Montessori  Country  and  City  Schools Wycombe  and  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Temple  University Box  1,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Theological 

Gordon  Bible  College Boston,  Mass. 


Military  Schools  and  Colleges 

Marion  Institute Box  B,  Marion,  Ala. 

Pasadena  Military  Academy Box  418,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

San  Diego  Army  &  Navy  Academy San  Diego,  Cal. 

Hitchcock  Military  Academy San  Rafael,  Cal. 

Western  Military  Academy Box  44,  Alton,  111. 

Culver  Military  Academy Culver,  Ind. 

Gulf  Coast  Military  Academy Gulfport,  Miss, 

Wentworth  Military  Academy 187  Washington  Ave.,  Lexington,  Mo. 

Bordentown  Military  Institute Drawer  6-7,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

Roosevelt  Military  Academy Box  15,  West  Englewood,  N.  J. 

St.  John's  School .Box  10,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

St.  John's  School •.,'., Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Miami  Military  Institute Box  72,  Germantown,  Ohio 

Columbia  Military  Academy .Box  D,  Columbia,  Tenn. 

Castle  Heights  Military  Academy Box  100,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Junior  Mil.  Sch.,  formerly  Castle  Heigihts  Jr.  Sch..  .Bloomington  Springs,  Tenn. 

Texas  Military  College College  Park,  Terrell,  Texas 

Blackstone  Military  Academy Box  B,  Blackstone,  Va, 

Randolph-Macon  Academy Box  410,  Front  Royal,  Va, 

Staunton  Military  Academy Box  D,  Staunton,  Kable  Sta.,  Va. 

Fishburne  Military  School Box  404,  Waynesboro,  Va. 

St.  John's  Military  Academy Delafield,  Wis. 

Northwestern  MiUtary  &  Naval  Academy LaKe  Geneva,  Wis. 

Vocational  and  Professional 

Cumnock  School  of  Expression Box  400,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

American  CoUege  of  Physical  Education D-6,  Chicago,  111. 

Bush  Conservatory  of  Music L.  D.,  839  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

School  of  Elementary  &  Home  Education 721  Rush  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Northwestern  University  (Summer  Sch.).  .116  University  Hall,  Evanston,  111. 
Burdett  Bus.  Administration  College  .  .  .18  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  11,  Mass. 
Babson  Institute  (Resident),  130  Washington  St.,  Wellesley  Hills,  82,  Mass. 

Normal  School  of  Physical  Education Box  S,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Ithaca  Academy  of  Public  School  Music.  .305  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music 5  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ithaca  School  of  Physical  Education 205  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  k.  Y. 

Williams  School  of  Expression 105  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

New  York  School  of  Social  Work 103  E.  22nd  St.,  N.  Y.  City,  N.  Y. 

Training  Sch.  for  Kindergartners  Froebel  League .  .112  E.  71st  St.,  N.Y.  City 
Rochester  Athenaeum  &  Mechanics  Institute. .  .Dept.  D,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music.Highland  Ave.  &  Oak  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Ohio  Mechanics  Institute Power  Laundry  Dept.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Chattanooga  Coll.  of  Law,  220  First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Cumberland  University  Law  School Box  22,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Technical 

Colorado  School  of  Mines Box  L,  Golden,  Col. 

Bliss  Electrical  School 108  Takoma  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute Peoria,  111. 

Tri-State  College  of  Engineering 10  D  Street,  Angola,  Ind. 

Michigan  College  of  Mines 266  College  Ave.,  Houghton,  Mich. 

For  Backward  Children  ' 

Stewart  Home  Training  School Box  C,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Bancroft  School Box  133,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Trowbridge  Training  School Chambers  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Miss  Woods  School  for  Exceptional  Children Box  160,  Roslyn,  Pa. 

For  Stammerars 

Boston  Stammerers  Institute 246  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Northwestern  School 2319  Grand  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Special 

Miss  Arbaugh's  School  for  Deaf  Children Vineville,  Macon,  Ga. 

Devereux  School  for  Girls Box  D,  Berwyn,  Pa. 

Acer  wood  Tutoring  School Box  D,  Devon,  Pa. 

Hedley  School Box  D,  Glenside,  Pa. 
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Twenty  Years  of  Knowing  How 


IN  April  of  this  year  The  White  Company  enters  its  third  decade  of  motor 
transportation.    During  these  twenty  years  of  automotive  development 
the  bulk  of  production  has  centered  in  fewer  and  fewer  hands. 

It  means  something  to  have  survived  as  a  builder  of  motor  transportation 
throughout  this  period.  It  means  more  to  have  attained  by  far  the  largest 
output  in  the  high  grade  truck  field,  and  to  have  the  product  establish  a 
record  of  performance  accepted  everywhere  as  standard.  It  is  not  difficult 
nor  unusual  to  gain  a  temporary  place  in  motor  transportation.  It  is  quite 
a  different  matter: — 

To  build  such  long  life  into  trucks    Trucks  grow  steadily  year  by  year, 


that  earlier  models  are  still  deliver- 
ing a  full  day's  work,  after  having 
run  100,000,  200,000,  300,000  miles 
and  more — 

To  build  such  dependability  into 
trucks  that  the  members  of  an  entire 
Reserve  Corps,  driving  2500  Whites 
to  the  rescue  of  Verdun,  were  awarded 
the  Croix  de  Guerre^  ^ 

To  build  such  economy  into  trucks 
that  the  White  has  become  the  back- 
bone of  more  than  4,700  fleets  com- 
prising over  47,000  units — 

To  deliver  such  continuous  satis- 
faction that   these  fleets  of  White 


and  in  several  instances  represent 
individual  investments  of  more  than 
$1,000,000— 

To  develop  an  organization  with 
forty  factory  branches  and  with 
dealers  all  over  the  world. 


t  t  f  r  f 


These  resiUts  are  due  to  a  policy 
which  has  never  compromised  sound 
design  to  meet  a  popular  fad;  never 
taken  advantage  of  inflated  price 
conditions;  never  lessened  quality 
to  meet  competition ;  never  departed 
from  the  idea  of  building  a  tr^ick' 
that  will  do  the  most  work  for  the 
least  money. 
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TOPICS    -   OF  -  THE  -  DAY 

(Tillr  repisleretl    in  V    S   Pati'nl  Office  fi»r  ii>e  in  Uiis   pnblieution  and  on  movinj;  |nclure  films) 


GERMANY'S   SURRENDER   TO   START   WORLD-RECOVERY 


THE  START  OF  REAL  WORLD-RECOVERY  is  seen 
by  many  in  Germany's  eleventh-hour  acceptance  of  the 
terms  imposed  by  the  Allied  Reparations  Commission — 
tinless  Germany  defaults  on  her  agreement.  By  this  submission 
—delayed  until  the  shadow  of  French  invasion  lay  black  across 
the  Ruhr  ya,llfex — :'^-  tremen- 
dous menace  is  lifted  from  the 
world,"  declares  the  New  York 
Herald,  which  bids  the  nations 
rejoice  "at  the  new  prospect  of 
peace,  tranquillity,  and  stabil- 
ity." A  Paris  dispatch  quotes 
Thomas  W.  Lament,  an  Amer- 
ican banker  who  during  the 
Treaty  negotiations  Avas  finan- 
cial ad\'iser  to  the  United 
States  Government,  as  saying 
that  German  acceptance  of  the 
reparation  program  means  "sal- 
vation for  Germany  and  a  new 
era  for  the  rest  of  Europe."  A 
Washington  correspondent  of 
the  New  Y^ork  Evening  Mail 
reports  that  "President  Harding 
and  Secretaries  Hughes  and 
Hoover  expect  a  prompt  re- 
sponse of  business  in  this  coun- 
try' and  throughout  the  world, 
with  more  favorable  industrial 
conditions."  And  the  New  York 
Daily  News  admonishes  us  that 
"this  is  an  excellent  time  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  stop  worrying  and 
go  ba<?k  to  work." 

But  the   Springfield   Republi- 
can,   reminding    us    that    even 

this  much-desired  event  does  not  usher  in  the  millennium,  re- 
marks: "If  Germany  does  its  best,  and  if  the  Allies  are  wise 
and  prudent,  the  outcome  may  be  as  satisfactory  as  a  war- 
impoverished  world  can  hope  for;  but  it  would  be  unwise  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  at  best  the  strain  will  be  long  and  dangerous, 
and  that  the  future  may  bring  such  disappointment  at  the  smaU- 
n«;s  of  the  sums  received  as  will  tempt  extremists  to  provoke 
new  .crises."  "The  acceptance  of  the  ultimatum  is  the  most 
important  event  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice,"  says  the 
St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat.  But  "unless  the  Allies  act  upon 
the  presumption  that  the  question  is  settled,  unless  they  abandon 
the  invasion  of  the  Ruhr,  and  carrj'  out  the  terms  of  the  Treaty 
in  relation  to  the  plebiscite  in  SUesia,  doing  justice  as  they  de- 
mand justice,  the  great  results  we  expect  from  this  settlement 


will  come  hesitatingly  if  they  come  at  all."  The  effect  will  be 
"both  psychological  and  real,"  predicts  Secretary  Hoover's 
Washington  Herald,  which  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  heads  of  governments  who  have  devoted  most  of  their 
time  for  two  and  a  half  years  to  treaty-making  and  treaty- 

pettlements  can  'now  turn  to 
other  matters  which  all  largely 
hinged  upon  this  one  problem 
of  reparations.  The  millennium 
has  not  come;  troubles  arc  not 
all  past;  the  Poles  are  still  Poles; 
Russia  is  still  Russia;  and  Italy, 
Greece,  France,  and  Great 
Britain  do  not  yet  all  see  eye 
to  eye.  But  the  chief  apple  of 
discord  is  out  of  the  immediate 
problem.  Its  ugly  face  is  not 
in  the  foreground  obscuring  all 
the  rest  of  the  picture.  It  will 
be  easier  now  to  see  the  rest. 

"Most  important  has  been 
the  part  of  the  United  States. 
Resuming  its  place  in  the  coun- 
cils so  successfully,  this  Gov- 
ernment has  resumed  its  pre- 
ponderating influence. 

"The  situation  is  now  much 
like  that  of  a  great  industrial 
project,  which  has  at  last  reached 
the  stage  of  production.  The 
world's  remaining  problems  are 
largely  condensed  in  the  '  same 
word — production." 

In  the  Washington  Post,  an- 
other paper  which  is  reported  to 
be  very  close  to  the  Adminis- 
'j*'i|        tration,  we  read: 


LOOKS    LIKE    SETTLED    WEATHER. 

—Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 


"Germany's  decision  to  com- 
ply with  the  London  terms 
rather  than  suffer  occupation  of 
the  Ruhr  region  is  proof  of  a 
return  to  common  sense  at 
Berlin,  and  is  also  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  early  resumption 
of  commercial  and  industrial  activity  by  all  European  nations. 

"Only  by  individual  and  collective  energy  in  production  can 
the  nations  recuperate.  The  crater  which  formerly  contained 
material  wealth  must  be  filled  to  the  brim.  The  workers  must 
be  permitted  to  go  to  work.  Germany  is  a  stupendous  producer 
of  wealth.  The  terms  tixt  at  London,  while  they  may  seem 
severe,  can  be  easily  discharged  by  Germany,  once  she  recovers 
her  stride  in  production.  The  mere  effort  to  pay  off  the  debt 
wiU  increase  her  ability  to  do  so,  and  the  Allies,  seeing  good 
faith  in  the  attempt,  will  aid  in  the  performance.  It  is  not  the 
wish  of  the  Allied  nations  that  Germany  should  be  in  the  dol- 
drums, for  they  themselves  can  not  make  quick  recovery  unless 
Germany  returns  to  work  and  makes  substantial  payments  on 
account. 

"The  acceptance  of  the  ultimatum  should  have  an  immediate 
and  beneficial  effect  uiwn  the  general  peace.     With  every  day 
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of  genuine  effort  to  comply  with  the  reparation  terms  tlie  ten- 
dency of  the  governments  to  reach  amicable  agreements  would 
increase,  and  soon  the  good  results  of  productive  energj^  would 
be  so  pronounced  that  no  nation  would  tolerate  the  idea  of  war. 
"The  early,  restoration  of  good  relations  between  the  Allies 
and  Germany,  based  upon  an  agreement  concerning  reparations, 
should  clear  the  ground  for  the  builders  who  aspire  to  erect  an 
everlasting  structure  of  peace." 

"The  settlement  of  .the  amount  of  the  indenmity  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  paid  will  have  a  wholesome  influence 
upon  the  business  of  the  world,  and  it  will  bring  normal  eondi- 


Copyiighted  by  the  New  York  "  Tribune,"  Inc. 

FAST   STANDS  AND   SURE  THE  WATCH 
—  THE       WATCH       ON      THE       RHINE. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 

tions  to  Germany  itself,"  thinks  the  Philadelphia  Record;  and  in 
the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  we  read: 

"With  lack  of  German  sincerity  the  Allies  have  developed 
fairly  effective  ways  of  dealing.  There  remains  the  greater 
problem  of  dealing  with  their  own  sincerity.  If  the  burden 
placed  on  Germany  is  beyond  its  ability  to  meet  this  side  of  in- 
solvency, unconditional  acceptance  of  that  burden  is  worth  no 
more  than  the  unconditional  acceptance  of  the  Treaty  two 
years  before.  Time,  circumstance,  and  the  obstinate  laws  of 
production  and  profit  will  wv'xXe  their  own  qualifying  codicil  to 
the  testament,  and  a  whole  wilderness  of  unconditional  ratifica- 
tions will  not  avail  against  it. 

"The  real  value  of  the  Reichstag  surrender  remains  to  be 
demonstrated.  It  is  tied  up  with  the  imyment  in  instalments 
through  a  pt^riod  of  years  of  a  benumbing  sum,  )|33, 750,000,000 
— and  with  the  possibility  of  skimming  that  much  cream  from 
German  production  and  dumping  it  into  the  principal  creditor 
countries  without  gliding  them  a  critical  case  of  industrial  colic. 
With  her  national  till  drained  of  gold,  Germany  can  pay  only  in 
products,  A  funding  of  the  debt  in  bonds  would  defer  the 
dumping  but  not  avoid  it.  Within  the  lifetime  of  the  present 
generation  Germa,ny  must  liquidate  principal  and  interest  by  a 
surplus  of  exports  over  imports.  With  every  creditor  nation 
taldng  steps  to  protect  its  industry  against  Gennan  competition 
and  determined  itself  to  maintain  an  export  surplus,  the  problem 
of  how  the  enormous  indemnity  is  to  be  paid  and  absorbed 
remains'  for  the  present  unsolved.  Foch's  health  permitting, 
and  Germany's  common  sense  remaining  in  power  at  Berlin, 
the  Reichstag's  new  undertaking  will  be  fulfilled  pro^^ded  fulfil- 
ment is  possible.  That  remains  to  be  demonstrated.  Berlin's 
surrender  has  not  done  it." 


When  the  Reichstag  on  May  10  decided  by  a  vote  of  221  to 
175  to  accept  the  reparation  terms  imposed  by  the  Allies,  re- 
marks the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  Germany  "completed  the 
sun-ender  which  was  begun  in  the  Forest  of  Senlis,  November, 
1918."  The  terms,  which  Germany  accepts  "without  reserve  or 
condition,"  are  thus  summarized  in  the  dispatches: 

"Payment  by  June  1  of  the  1,000,000,000  gold  marks  due  on 
May  1;  trial  of  German  officei's  and  soldiers  accused  of  dimes 
during  the  war;  complete  disarmament  of  the  military,  naval, 
and  aerial  arms  of  Germany's  service,  and  idtimate  payment 
of  $33,750,000,000  in  reparations.  The  reparation  obligation 
would  be  paid  in  instalments  of  approximately  .$485,000,000  per 
year,  in  addition  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  Germany's 
exports.  In  recognition  of  the  total  debt  Germany  shall  issH« 
bonds  bearing  5  per  cent,  interest,  which  shall  be  issued  froei 
time  to  time,  some  by  July  1,  some  in  November,  and  others 
as  the  Reparations  Commission  directs." 

The  New  York  Evening  Mail  reminds  us  that  the  total  amount 
Germany  pays  to  the  Allied  nations  is  to  be  divided,  according  to 
the  agreement  reached  last  year  at  the  Spa  Conference,  as''tollows: 

France  (52%) $17,550,000,000 

British  Empire  (22%) 7,425.000,000      -■     - 

Belgium  (8%) 2,700,000,000       ~mu, 

Italy  (10%) 3,375.000,000        "     ' 

Japan  (M%) 253,125,000 

Portugal  {%%) 253,125,000 

Serbia,  Roumania,  Greece  (63^%)  . .  2,193,750,000 

Reparation  is  not  the  only  issue,  remarks  the  Detroit  Journal, 
which  goes  on  to  say: 

"As  the  text  of  the  ultimatum  reveals  Germany  has  not 
carried  out  the  provisions  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  in  respect 
to  disbanding  the  German  army.  She  has  not  made  good  on  her 
agreements  in  regard  to  the  German  navy.  She  has  not  com- 
plied with  the  conditions  which  have  to  do  with  the  Germa)ii 
aerial  forces.  She  has  not  tried  and  punished  the  war-criminals 
as  she  promised  to  do. 

"The  Allies  are  dealing  not  simplj^  with  a  rich  debtor  crying 
poverty,  but  also  with  a  country  which,  after  signing  a  treaty, 
has  proceeded  forthwith  to  break  it.  The  German  armj'  still 
exists,  strong  and  formidable  tho  camouflaged  iinder  another 
name.  It  is  so  powerful  that  it  put  down  the  most  recent  out- 
break, of  imported  Bolshevism  in  less  than  a  week.  That  the 
manufacture  of  armament  still  continues  was  made  manifest 
not  many  months  ago  by  the  discovery  of  German,  military 
equipment  contracts  in  South  America.  Three  great  manu- 
facturing plants  are  turning  out  aerial  apparatus  as  fast  as  all 
the  plants  of  France  and  Britain.  No  traveler  comes  away  from 
Germany  without  the  conviction  that  the  nation  is  in  position 
to  make  war  and  carry  it  on  with  only  slightly  less  vigor  than  it 
did  from  1914  to  1918. 

"The  Allies  are  determined  that  reparations  shall  be  made. 
But  they  are  far  more  determined  that  the  Prussian  military 
ambitions  shall  not  be  revived  and  that  the  peace  arrangements 
entered  into  after  the  armistice  shall  be  permanent  arrangements." 

Disarmament,  as  another  paper  remarks,  may  in  the  end  prove 
the  more  important  part,  "for  there  is  little  use  in  paying  France 
a  large  sum  of  money  if  France  has  to  use  it  in  building  up  an 
army  against  the  possibility  of  another  invasion  by  a  people  that 
very  greatly  outnumbers  her  own." 

In  his  speech  to  the  Reichstag  urging  acceptance  of  the  terms 
the  new  Chancellor,  Dr.  Julius  Wirth,  said  in  part: 

"Acceptance  means  that  we  declare  our  readiness  to  bear  io 
voluntary  labor  the  heavy  financial  burdens  demanded  year  by 
year.  Refusal  would,  however,  mean  surrendering  the  basis  of 
our  entire  industrial  activities,  and,  as  a  consequence,  dismem- 
berment of  our  economic  body,  already  so  greatly  weakened, 
and  the  shackling  of  our  entire  industrial  life. 

"But  the  effects  might  be  even  more  terrible  for  our  political 
existence  and  our  realm. 

"For  these  reasons  the  Government  accepts  the  ultimatum. 
We  know  that  acceptance,  by  reason  of  the  place  Germany  will 
occupy  in  the  economy  of  the  world,  will  entail  the  gravest 
consequences.     The  responsibility  for  this  falls  on  the  Allies. 

"But  there  is  one  point  concerning  which  there  must  be  no 
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obscurity.  It  would  be  useless  to  say  'yes'  without  the  resolu- 
tion to  do  oiu"  utmost  to  meet  the  obligations  imposed  xipon  us. 
By  aeeept:>aiee  we  believe  we  will  renu>ve  the  iuuuincMit  threats 
of  occupation  of  the  Kuhr.  The  fear  often  exprest  that  occupa- 
tion will  take  i)lace  in  any  cas«»  Avhether  we  sigu  or  not,  is  not 
support eil  by  any  passage  in  the  ultiniatimi. 

"There  is  no  need  for  me  to  show  why,  in  taking  the  decision, 
we  ought  to  turn  our  eyes  to  Upju^r  Silesia.  In  that  respect  Ave 
have  tirm  confidence  in  the  results  of  the  i)lebiscite. 

"The  Treaty,  which  casts  a  heavy  burden  upon  us,  entails 
fi>r  the  Allied  (^lovcriunents  sacn'd  duties,  as  the  British  Pn>niicr 
himself  expressly  acknowledged  recently." 

The  result  certainly  justifies  France's  threat  of  force,  notes 
the  New  York  Tiines,  which  is  couAinced  that  "  nothing  but  a 
sword  brandished  over  Germany's  head  could  make  her  leave 
off  shilly-shallying  about  reparations  and  come  forward  to  keep 
the  pledge  which  slie  gave  when  she  signed  the  Versailles  Treaty." 
But  a  word  of  admonition  is  added  by  the  New  York  World,  in 
which  we  read: 

"France  must  be  given  full  credit  for  Germany's  unqualified 
acceptance  of  the  Allies'  ultimatum.  If  Germanj'  had  not  been 
e^nvincod  that  France  was  determined  to  occupy  the  Ruhr  on 
any  fiu-ther  delay  or  qiubbling  on  the  part  of  Germany,  there  is 
no  question  that  delay  and  quibbling  Avould  have  continued. 

"  If,  haAnng  used  the  Rulir  tlu*eat  as  a  legitimate  means  to  gain 
her  reparational  ends,  France  now  dismisses  the  Ruhr  from  her 
mind,  she  will  receive  the  general  admiration  to  which  her  clear- 
sighted and  courageous  statesmanship  entitles  her.  She  will 
also  deserve  the  apologies  of  those  who  have  insisted  that  instead 
of  the  Ruhr  being  a  means  to  the  end  of  reparations,  reparations 
wete  a  means  to  the  end  of  a  permanent  seizure  of  the  Ruhr,  and 
a  dismemberment  of  Germany. 

"Upon  the  next  step  of  France  "wall  depend  whether  she  justi- 
fies the  faith  of  her  friends  or  gives  deeper  color  to  the  fears  of 
doubters." 

Government  economists  in  Washington,  a  correspondent  of 
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PEACE    MAP    OF    THE    GREAT    GERMAN    INVASION. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

the  New  York  Evening  Post  reports,  "appear  to  be  convinced 
of  Germany's  ability  to  meet  the  obligations  imposed";  and  a 
Paris  dispatch  quotes  Roland  W.  Boyden,  American  "observer" 
on  the  Reparations  Commission,  as  sa^ang:     "Germany  and  the 


whole  world  ought  to  r(>alize  the  moderation  and  profound  sense 
of  justice  which  guided  the  C'oinniistsiou  in  its  recent  decisrons. 
and  I  am  sure  that  this  result  ought  to  be  satisfactorj- — possibly 
for  every  one  involved."  The  Allies  "do  not  ask  the  impossible," 
declares  the  Xi>\vark  Ncirs,  but  ■•(h(>y  do  require  that  Germany 
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— Cassel  in  the  New  York  Evening  Worid. 

shall  do  its  utmost  to  make  amends  for  the  terrible  wrong  she 
inflicted  upon  the  world."  "If  they  undertake  in  all  good  faith 
to  keep  their  covenant  and  meet  their  obligations,  the  Germans 
■ftiU  find  the  going  easier,  perhaps,  than  they  think,"  remarks  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Kansas 
City  Journal  "there  is  not  the  remotest  reason  for  doubting  that, 
unscathed,  uninvaded,  with  hardlj^  a  shell  in  German  soil,  with 
her  industries  unimpaired  save  through  delimitation  of  territory, 
Germany  can  and  will  pay  the  sum  fixt."  "If  Germany  naeets 
the  terms  in  good  faith  its  economic  recovery  is  assured,"  declares 
the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch;  and  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  we 
read: 

"The  reparation  burden  imposed  on  Germany  is  not  excessive. 
It  figures  a  per-capita  tax  for  the  annual  payments  of  about 
twelve  dollars,  about  half  the  per  capita  that  we  of  California 
pay  annually  for  our  State  government.  France's  share  of  the 
annual  German  indemnity  will  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  one-half 
the  interest  on  the  French  war  loans.  The  per-capita  cost  of  the 
war  to  the  French  people,  after  receiving  the  indemnity,  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  German  people  including  the  indemnity.  For 
the  winner  of  a  war  to  be  assessed  with  a  higher  per-(!apita  tax 
than  the  loser  is  certainly  not  to  inflict  an  undue  hardship  on  the 
country  that  started  the  fight  and  lost.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  said  and  written  in  this  country  about  the  determination  of 
France  to  ruin  Germany  economically  and  industrially,  througJi 
the  demand  of  excessive  reparations.  A  close  inspection  dis- 
closes the  hidden  hand  of  the  German  propagandist.  After 
getting  her  indemnities,  France  will  still  carry  the  highest  per- 
capita  burden  from  the  war  of  any  of  the  countries  engaged." 

Not  only  can  the  Germans  pay,  avers  the  ^Minneapolis  Tribune, 
bxit  "they  are  in  better  jwsition  to  proceed  with  the  work  of  the 
rehabilitation  of  industrj-  than  their  European  rivals."  The 
Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times  remarks  that  if  they  live  up  to  their 
promises  in  the  matter  of  reparation  the  German  people  wiU  the 
sooner  emerge  from  the  worst  of  their  troubles";  and  it  adds: 
"A  refractory  Germany,  either  actively  or  passively  resisting, 
may  take  satisfaction  in  prolonging  the  woes  of  ci\-ilization,  but 
the  penalty  it  will  pay  will  approximate  national  extinction." 
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HOW    GERMANY    IS    "WINNING    THE 

PEACE " 


s 


"  ^•^^AXTIAGO,  CHILE,  MAY  6 — German  merchandise 
which  arrived  at  Valparaiso  by  the  German  steamer 
Miiria  on  May  1  has  reached  Santiago  and  is  selling 
25  per  cent,  cheaper  than  similar  American  commodities.  The 
merchandise  includes  textiles,  dyes,  electrical  material,  ma- 
chinery, crockery,  and  toys." 

News  items  like  this  one  quoted  by  the  Springfield  Vnion 
are  frequently  found  in  the  newspapers  these  days  and  help  to 
explain  why  the  editors  are  seriously  considering  Mr.  Schwab's 
remark  that  "Germany  may  win  the  peace"  and  why  industrial 
stocks  fell  on  the  New  York  Exchange  when  Germany  agreed 
to  pay  the  Allies'  reparations 
bill.  Germany,  say  such  au- 
thorities as  Charles  M.  Schwab 
and  Herbert  Hoover,  has  "  gone 
back  to  work"  and  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  imdersell  all  her  com- 
petitors in  the  w^orld's  markets. 
The  Tacoma  News-Tribune  calls 
our  attention  to  the  significant 
increase  of  German  imports  into 
the  United  States.  For  1920 
they  amounted  to  $88,838,230, 
as  against  $10,608,141  in.  1919; 
in  1912  they  amounted  to  $186,- 
042,352.  "A  glance  at  these 
figures  will  show  how^  fast  Ger- 
many is  coming  back."  German 
shipping  is  coming  back,  too, 
the  New  York  Herald  notes.  It 
cites  figures  showing  that  the 
shipping  business  of  Hamburg 
will,  at  the  present  rate,  reach 
its  1913  volume  in  two  years. 
And  there  has  been  much  worry 
in  amusement  chcles  over  Ger- 
man competition  in  the  motion- 
picture  business.  During  the 
tariff  hearings  it  was  stated  by 
Paul  N.  Turner,  counsel  for  the 
Actors'  Equity  Association,  that 

"there  are  between  120  and  150  German  films  in  the  United 
States,  all  made  at  a  cost  of  from  5  per  cent,  to  12  per  cent,  of 
■what  it  w^ould  cost  to  make  them  in  this  country."  By  "sub- 
sidizing production,"  Secretary  Hoover  told  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  Germany  is  turning  out  a  great  quantity  of 
goods  for  export.  This  subsidizing  is  carried  on  in  various  ways, 
partly  through  the  purchase  of  supplies  by  the  Government  and 
their  sale  below  cost  and  also  by  the  Government's  pajang  a 
large  share  of  transportation  costs.  According  to  Mr.  Hoover, 
German  steel  and  other  products  are  being  offered  at  a  price  no 
other  country  can  meet.  P^'or  instance,  Germany  has  driven 
the  optical-glass  industry  out  of  business  in  this  country.  The 
German  purpose  at  present,  as  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce sums  up  Mr.  Hoover's  views,  in  a  Washington  dispatch, 
"is  to  coin  desperate  labor  into  good  solid  money."     As  we  read: 

"The  latest  statistics  of  wages  show  that  operatives  in  the 
textile  trades  are  getting  from  2  to  4  marks  an  hour  (3V^  to  7 
cents)  on  time  work,  and  slightly  more  than  this  on  piece- 
work. In  certain  sections  these  wages  are  enough  to  live  on. 
In  others  they  are  below  the  life-line.  So  it  must  be  that  there 
exists  what  may  fairly  be  called  a  hunger  wage  in  the  greater 
part  of  Germany,  and  Avith  this  the  American  manufacturer 
can  not  compete. 

"Mr.  Hoover  says  that  the  weak  point  in  the  w-hole  German 
industrial  situation  is  the  fkct  that  the  manfacturing  situation 


will  crack  and  go  to  pieces.  If  the  government  aid  in  the 
matter  of  transportation  should  be  wathdrawn  the  backbone  of 
competition  with  foreign  production  would  break." 

But  Mr.  Schwab,  in  his  speech  before  the  New  York  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  laid  emphasis,  not  on  what  the  German 
Government  is  doing  for  German  business,  but  on  the  fact  that 
Germany's  "working-people  are  economizing,  sacrificing,  and 
throwing  themselves  into  real  production."  And  this  thought 
came  to  Mr.  Schwab,  he  says,  "with  something  of  a  shock": 

"Is  it  possible  that  after  having  won  the  war,  we  of  the  Allied 
nations,  with  everything  in  our  hands,  will  allow  Germanj^  to 
win  the  peace  through  the  efforts  of  her  labor? 

"WiU  it  be  possible  that  the  pressure  of  adversity  will  have 
taught  the  Germans  such  a  lesson  in  the  need  of  thrift  and  hard 

effort  that  they  will  have  gained 
the  permanent  benefit  from  the 
w^ar,  while  labor  in  the  Allied 
countries  would  have  reposed 
in  its  ease  and  security  and  let 
go  the  most  brilliant  opportu- 
nity in  all  history? 

"Germany  can  to-day  put  a 
ton  of  steel  in  England  at  a  price 
$20  a  ton  cheaper  than  what  it 
costs  England  to  make  it.  Ger- 
many is  to-day  selling  pneumatic 
tools  in  Detroit  where  formerly 
we  made  such  machinery  and 
shipped  it  to  Germany  to  sell 
there  cheaper  than  she  could 
make  it. 

"The  difference  is  solely  a 
matter  of  labor  costs." 


FUTURE   WORLD-TRADE   SITUATIOX- 
WITH     ALARM"     BY     SCHWAB,     THE 


-AS    "VIEWED 
STEEL    KISG. 


— Bushnell  for  the  Central  Press  Association 


The  primary  reason  for  Ger- 
many's "w^nning  the  peace," 
says  the  Boston  News  Bureau, 
"is  the  dUigence  and  cheapness 
—not  so  much  in  money  as  in 
efficiency — of  her  labor. ' '  More- 
over, says  this  Boston  dailj^ — 

"The    United    States    has   a 
productive    mechanism    greatly 
expanded   in   capacity    by    war 
stimulus.      Its    surplus    for    ex- 
port is  greater  than  ever  before. 
War  made  us  a  temporary  gift 
of  many  export  markets.     But 
henceforth    such   market   prizes 
must  be  earned.  Already  many  neutral  markets  are  turning  away 
from  us.     Partly  it  is  because  of  the  premium  on  our  dollar; 
much  more,  at  bottom,  it  is  due  to  our  relatively  high  labor  co.st." 

Similarly  the  Richmond  Times- Dispatch  advises: 

"Honest  wages  for  honest  labor  is  the  one  thing  that  is  needed 
now,  and  until  labor  consents  to  revise  its  scales  in  keeping  with 
declining  costs,  or  to  produce  100  cents  in  value  for  everj'  dollar 
it  receives  in  high  wages,  it  wiU  be  contributing  to  a  German 
A-ictorj^  in  peace,  thereby  robbing  America  of  the  victory  its 
soldiers  won  in  war." 

But  "the  trouble  is  not  all  wdth  labor,"  replies  the  Raleigh 
Neivs  and  Observer.  "It  is  not  good  American  doctrine,"  agrees 
the  New  York  Globe,  "  that  we  must  lower  our  standards  of  h^ing 
in  order  to  compete  with  countries  where  a  lower  standard 
happens  to  prevail."  Rather,  suggests  the  Omaha  Bee,  with  a 
number  of  Republican  papers — East  and  West,  "the  alternative 
to  the  reduced  pay  is  a  protective  tariff."  Germany  may 
"outwork  us,"  for  a  while,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  the  Fresno 
Republican  that  a  German  "menace"  will  last  long.  Germany 
can  mobilize  itself  for  intensive  production  only  by  an  emotional 
spurt  which  may  be  kept  up  until  Germany  is  on  a  level  with 
other  countries  again;  "in  other  words,  as  soon  as  republican 
Germany  has  caught  Up  she  will  cease  to  be  dangerously 
OOmpetitive." 
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THE    WAGE-CUTTER   IN   ACTION. 

— Baer  in  Labor  tWashington) . 


he'll  get  homesick  by  supper-time! 

—Alley  in  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 


OPPOSITE   EXPLANATIONS  OF  WAGE   REDUCTIONS. 


LABOR   BETWEEN   THE   MILLSTONES 


i( 


T 


(HE  MILLS  OF  READJUSTMENT  are  grinding," 
observes  one  editor  who  notes  the  nation-wide  move- 
ment for  lower  wages  along  with  the  downward 
awing  of  prices.  To  most  daily  newspapers,  and  in  particular 
to  those  which  are  closest  to  the  business  interests,  this  seems 
but  the  inevitable  and  inexorable  working  out  of  a  natural  law. 
But  spokesmen  for  people  whose  wages  are  being  cut  can  not 
look  upon  it  in  any  such  impersonal  way.  "Don't  put  American 
manhood  and  womanhood  to  too  severe  a  test,"  says  Samuel 
Gompers  to  price-cutting  employers;  "the  workers  will  not 
tolerate  any  movement  which  undertakes  to  drive  them  back." 
A  labor  weekly  pays  its  respects  to  "these  buccaneers,  booted 
and  spurred,"  who  "are  to-day  violating  law"  and  "smashing 
wage  agreements."  To  a  Socialist  editor  who  believes  in  the 
"elass  struggle"  between  capital  and  labor,  reports  of  wage  re- 
ductions and  lay  offs  and  strikes  read  like  bulletins  from  the 
trenches.  "Attacks  and  counter-attacks  are  made,"  says  the 
New  York  Call,  "and  much  of  it  consists  of  poison  gas  filtering 
through  the  cohimus  of  the  daily  press."  The  Call  gathers  up 
some  of  the  most  significant  bits  of  news  from  the  industrial 
battle-front  where  3,000,000  workers  are  involved  in  the  more 
recent  developments  of  "the  violent  readjustment"  now  going 
on.  We  read  that  "the  Steel  Trust  reduces  wages  affecting 
100,000  steel-workers  directly  and  300.(XX)  indirectly;  nego- 
tiations continue,  to  depress  wages  of  2,000,000  railroad- 
workers  25  i)er  cent,  by  the  end  of  this  month;  building  me- 
chanics, 100,000  in  number,  are  on  strike  or  locked  out  iu  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Newark,  and  many  other  cities,  resisting  wage 
cuts  of  15  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent.";  the  clothing  industrj',  "just 
recovered  from  a  lockout  of  60,000  in  the  New  York  market," 
faces  "wage  reductions  of  from  5  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  in 
Chicago  and  12  per  cent,  in  Cleveland";  "printing  industry 
affected  by  a  strike  of  50,000  in  a  forty-four-hour  movement 
among  workers  nationally;  wage  reduction  of  12  per  cent,  or- 
dered for  8,000  New  York  pressroom  workers,  and  similar  re- 


ductions pending  in  Chicago  and  other  cities;  paper  manufacture 
Impeded  by  strike  of  12,000  mill  -  workers."  Attention  is 
also  called  to  the  strike  and  long  negotiations  over  the  15  per 
cent,  wage  reduction  agreed  on  by  the  Shipping  Board  and  pri- 
vate owners,  which  involved  some  140,000  workers.  And 
mention  might  be  made  of  the  Harvester  Company's  wage  cuts 
affecting  45,000  employees  and  the  American  Railway  Express 
Company's  announcement  of  a  downward  revision  of  wages. 

Labor  deflation,  too,  all  authorities  note,  is  being  brought 
about. not  only  by  wage  reduction  but  by  the  shut-down  of  some 
factories  and  the  running  of  others  on  part  time,  and  labor  is 
taking  its  losses,  just  as  the  farmers  and  the  manufacturers  and 
the  merchants  have  been  taking  theirs  during  these  months  of 
readjustment.  Figures  gathered  by  the  Associated  Press  from 
official  and  private  sources  for  publication  on  May  1  revealed 
' '  a  general  tendency  toward  a  reduction  in  wages  throughout  the 
country,  combined  with  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  labor  in  the 
East  to  resist  the  cut  and  a  general  feeling  that  the  peak  of 
unemployment  has  been  reached."  Government  labor  officials, 
we  are  informed  by  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Herald,  find  readjustment  of  wage-scales  to  lower  levels 
"  in  progress  in  fourteen  of  the  principal  manufacturing  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States."  This  movement  is  said  to  be 
"accompanied  by  a  continued  ahrinkiage  in  the  total  volume  of 
employment,"  a  condition,  however,  which  "is  not  so  far  spread 
as  that  affecting  wages;  while  it  extends  to  all  industrial  centers, 
some  of  the  industries,  notably  automotive  and  textile,  are 
showing  a  trend  toward  increasing  employment."  There  are 
now  about  4,0fX),000  unemployed  in  the  country,  according  to 
the -Secretary  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Govermnent  officials  have  had  their  worries  in  connection  with 
railroad  and  shipping  and  packing-house  wage  reductions,  but 
the  general  feeling  in  Washington,  according  to  The  Annalisfs 
correspondent,  is  that  the  worst  is  now  over  as  far  as  the  labor 
phase  of  reconstruction  is  concerned.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
thought  that  the  "danger  of  serious  labor  upheaval  has  about 
vanished,"  for    "reports   from    all    parts  of   the   country  have 
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imlieated  that  there  is  a  general  acceptance  of  wage  reductions 
by  the  workers,  where  those  wage  reductions  have  not  been  too 
severe."  In  short,  "organized  labor  has  kept  up  a  pretty  con- 
sistent battle  for  the  retention  of  the  war-time  wage  levels,  but  has 


WHIPSAWED. 
— Branner  in  the  New  York  Illustrated  Daily  News. 

yielded  to  a  realization  that  proposed  reductions  left  wages  much 
larger  than  before  the  war  and  that  to  go  to  the  extent  of  open 
battle  to  retain  war-time  levels  would  simply  end  in  a  disastrous 
defeat  in  which  all  might  be  lost." 

But  while  some  labor  leaders  have  been  acknowledging  the 
workers'  willingness  to  agree  on  wage  cuts  commensurate  with 
the  decline  in  retail  prices,  others  warn  employers  not  to  go  too 
far.  "Don't  put  American  manhood  and  womanhood  to  too 
severe  a  test,"  said  President  Gompers  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  labor  recently  in  Cincinnati.  According  to  this  au- 
thoritative spokesman,  "the  workers  wiU  not  tolerate  any 
movement  that  undertakes  to  drive  them  back."  Wage  cutting, 
Mr.  Gompers  contimied,  "is  simply  reducing  the  using  and 
consuming  power  of  the  people,"  and 

' '  High  wages,  the  best  possible  wages,  the  best  possible  hours 
and  working  conditions,  are  the  greatest  incentive  to  industrial, 
commercial,  and  financial  prosperity.  The  industry  that  can 
not  offer  to  pay  good,  decent  wages  to  its  workers  ought  not  to 

exist." 

The  San  Francisco  Labor  Clarion  recalls  that  when  prices 
were  soaring  some  unscrupulous  union  would  now  and  then  be 
severely  criticized  for  breaking  a  contract — 

' '  Yet  there  is  not  now  much  noise  being  made  about  employers 
breaking  agreements  entered  into  in  the  past  which  are  not  now 
advantageous  to  them,  and  forces  that  have  been  thundering 
to  labor  on  law-observance  and  contract  obligations  are  silent 
when  big  business  ignores  law  and  breaks  pledges  that  are 
intended  to  maintain  industrial  peace.  These  buccaneers, 
booted  and  spurred,  are  to-day  Adolating  law,  smashing  wage 
agreements,  and  repudiating  solemn  compacts  with  the  Gov- 
ernment itself." 

The  San  Francisco  weekly  cites  certain  railroad  attempts  to 
cut  wages,  and  the  wage  reductions  in  the  Chicago  packing- 
houses. The  Terre  Haute  Advocate  (Labor)  declares  that 
employers  "are  demanding  and  in  a  great  many  instances  have 
been  successful  in  lowering  wages  faster  than  the  cost  of  living 
is  coming  down."  The  Trades  Unionist  (Washington,  D.  C.) 
remarks  that:    "When  the  worker  objects  to  a  reduction  in 


wages  or  the  farmer  complains  because  the  price  of  his  products 
have  fallen,  they  are  assured  that  certain  'natural'  laws  are 
operating  in  a  perfectly  natural  way,  and  that  if  they  are  patient 
they  will  all  eventually  reach  'normalcy.'"  But  while  the  real 
producers  thus  suffer,  the  Standard  Oil  companies  break  all 
records  for  earnings  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  year 
and  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  shows  enormous  profits 
for  last  year — "there  is  something  fundamentally  wrong  with 
the  economic  system  that  produces  such  results." 

But  all  such  protests  from  labor  sources  are  simply  an  attempt 
to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  facts,  argue  the  more  conservative 
newspapers.  Labor,  "whose  high  cost  has  had  a  great  part 
among  the  causes  of  higher  prices,  must  write  off  its  losses  like 
the  rest,"  is  the  way  the  New  York  Times  puts  it.  A  twenty 
per^cent.  cut  in  the  wages  of  Steel-Trust  employees  is  announced 
in  positive  terms,  notes  that  important  business  organ,  The 
Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  (New  York) : 

"It  is  not  simply  proposed  but  it  '  will '  be.  We'may  broaden 
the  statement  to  cover  the  case  of  the  railways  and  of  industry 
in  general.  For  while  there  are  kicks  and  protests  and  refusals 
and  grumbling  and  threats,  those  will  be  ineffective.  The  forces 
which  are  pushing  nominal  wages  down  are  not  set  in  motion 
by  any  man  or  set  of  men;  they  are  expressed  in  real  laws,  not  in 
statutes  of  man's  framing.  They  are  a  part  of  the  inevitable 
process  of  gradually  getting  back  to  the  normal  conditions. 
Complaint  and  attempted  resistance  are  as  vain  as  complaint 
of  the  weather  and  attempts  to  alter  it.  A  decline  in  nominal 
wage  is  inevitable.  It  can  be  delayed;  needless  friction  and 
losses  and  wastes  can  be  injected  into  it;  but  prevented  it  can 
not  be." 

"Objections  to  wage  decreases  in  keeping  with  the  readjust- 
ment of  the  cost  of  living  has,"  so  the  Rochester  Post-Express 
observes,  "caused  more  than  2,000,000  men  to  carry  out  the 
sentence  of  the  economic  law  by  drawing  no  wages  at  all." 
Replies  to  a  questionnaire  sent  out  by  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce  showed  that  more  employers  were  laying  off  em- 
ployees than  were  reducing  wage  rates.     This  policy  causes  less 


t;i'I>yrii^hted  by  the  Chicftgo  "Tribun*.  ** 

REDUCING    PAINS. 

— McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

friction,  but  results  in  serious  trouble,  the  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York  points  out  in  its  May  letter,  by  keeping  up  pro- 
duction costs,  and  therefore  prices,  and  by  prohibiting  "the 
expansion  of  consumption." 
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KKTAILERS'    STOCKS    OF    ANTHRACITE. 

The  retailirs  have  more  anthraoitc  on  hand  than  at  any  time  in  the  past  two  years,  says  the  Geological  Survey. 


JOHN   SMITH'S   EMPTY   COAL -BIN 

THE  UNUSUAL  SPECTACLE  of  coal-miners  cooperat- 
ing with  coal  operators,  and  the  two  acting  in  full 
accord  with  the  railroads,  is  revealed  in  the  "Buy-your- 
coal-now"  movement.  A  "drive"  upon  the  consumer  is  in  full 
force.  "Remember  what  happened  last  year  when  consumers 
made  a  grand  rush  for  coal  at  the  last  moment"  is  the  warning, 
in  effect,  as  the  consumer  is  asked  to  place  his  order  for  coal  now. 
The  United  Mine  Workers  Journal  (Indianapolis)  puts  the 
situation  in  a  nutshell:  "The  miners  want  work;  the  coal 
operators  want  to  keep  their  mines  in  operation;  the  railroads 
stand  ready  to  haul  the  coal  from  mine  to  consumer."  Ap- 
parently all  John  Smith  needs  to  do  is  to  hand  over  so  many 
dollars  for  his  winter  supply  of  coal.  But  John  Smith  isn't 
doing  it.  Why?  In  the  words  of  the  conservative  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce,  "the  general  public  pays  scant  attention 
to  these  warnings,  partly,  no  doubt,  because  they  originate  from 
quarters  obviously  interested  in  increasing  the  demand  for 
coal."  But  if  the  consumer  could  buy  advantageously  his  winter 
supply  of  coal,  and  thus  save  himself  uncertainty  and  higher 
prices  in  the  fall,  it  seems  likely  that  he  would  do  so.  It  is  here, 
however,  that  the  rub  appears  to  come,  for  the  New  York 
Times  makes  the  flat  charge  that  "the  price  of  fuel  coal  is 
higher  in  1921  than  it  was  in  1920  or  1919,"  thus  explaining, 
perhaps,  John  Smith's  reluctance  to  buy.  At  the  same  time, 
we  are  told  by  the  coal  statistician  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
"retail  coal  merchants  appear  to  have  as  much  or  more  anthra- 
cite on  hand  as  at  any  time  in  the  past  two  years."  The  pro- 
duction of  bituminous  coal  has  declined  steadily  since  last 
December,  says  this  same  authority,  simply  because  there  has 
been  little  demand  for  it.  In  the  opinion  of  the  secretary  of  the 
Indiana  Coal-Operators'  Association: 

"As  soon  as  business  revives  there  will  be  a  renewal  of  the 
demand  for  coal,  Avith  the  result  that  market  conditions  will  be 
changed  overnight.  There  will  be  no  reserve  stocks  to  act  as  a 
cushion  between  the  two  market  extremes,  and  altho  the  mines 
can  produce  plenty  of  coal  the  railroads  will  not  have  the  equip- 
ment to  transport  it,  and  the  same  frantic  bidding  that  we 
witnessed  in  1920,  \\dth  resultant  high  prices,  will  obtain." 

Senator  Elkins,  of  West  Virginia,  who,  according  to  the 
Pro\'idenee  News,  is  "a  hea\'y'  investor  in  coal  properties  and 
banks  that  profit  by  loans  to  operators,"  fears  "a  repetition  of 
the  so-called  'coal  famine'  of  last  year,"  which  was,  he  says, 
"in  reality  a  '  car  famine.'  "  Under  existing  freight  rates  and  the 
scale  of  miners'  wages,  the  Senator  adds,  "the  prices  for  soft 
coal  are  as  low  now  as  they  are  likely  to  be."  There  has  been 
little  or  no  reduction  in  the  cost  of  coal,  we  are  told,  yet,  says 
the  editor  of  the  Railway  Age  (New  York)- 

"The  production  and  transportation  of  bituminous  coal  have 
been  rapidly  declining,  and  within  recent  weeks  have  reached 
the  lowest  levels  for  years,  except  during  the  coal  strike  in 
November,  1919.  The  situation  demands  the  immediate  atten- 
tion of  coal  consumers,  dealers  and  operators,  railway  officers, 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  There  is  need  to 
make  all  concerned  understand  now  that  if  the  railways  are  not 
soon  given  opportunity  to  haul  more  coal,  the  situation  develop- 
ing will  be  far  more  acute  than  any  previously  experienced." 


As  for  the  human  element,  without  which  the  coal  could  not 
be  mined,  transported  over  the  railways,  or  sold,  their  spokesman, 
the  editor  of  The  United  Mine  Workers  Journal,  tells  us<that — 

"A  hundred  thousand  soft-coal  miners  are  now  out  of  work. 
There  are  hundreds  of  soft-coal  mines  that  have  not  produced  a 
pound  of  coal  thus  far  in  the  year  1921.  There  are  thousands 
of  mines  that  are  operating  from  oae  to  three  days  a  week. 
There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  idle  coal-cars  on  the  side-tracks  of 
railroads — idle  because  coal  is  not  moving." 

Thus  the  operators,  miners,  and  railroads  unite  in  urging  the 
consumer  to  buy  his  coal  now.  The  private  citizen  is  the  first  to 
suffer  from  a  coal  famine,  they  point  out.  "But  the  consumer 
is  wary;  he  refuses  to  buy  at  prevailing  prices,"  notes  the 
Providence  Journal.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  even  reports  a  rise 
in  price  per  ton  last  month  of  from  35  to  50  cents,  and  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  notes  a  25-cent  advance  on  anthracite 
coal  at  Philadelphia.  The  demand  for  both  hard  and  soft  coal, 
we  are  told,  is  light  because  of  the  mild  winter  and  the  busi- 
ness depression. 

With  so  many  idle  miners,  and  so  many  idle  cars,  and  a 
reduced  demand  for  coal,  "the  public  feels  that  coal  might 
reasonably  be  cheaper,"  remarks  the  Springfield  Republican, 
for,  as  the  Boston  Post  points  out,  "there  is  no  profit  in  idle  mines 
and  side-tracked  cars."  .Since  relief  is  not  in  sight,  the  New 
York  World  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  "the  coal  industry  is 
suffering  from  profiteering  and  mismanagement."  "Many 
mine  operators  prefer  a  belated  rush  of  coal  orders,  because 
then  they  can  profiteer,"  charges  the  New  York  American,  and 
the  Buffalo  News  maintains  that  "anthracite  prices,  at  present 
levels,  are  profiteering  prices,  and  the  anthracite  producers  are 
responsible  for  them."  "It  is  not  wholesalers  or  retailers," 
adds  The  News;  "they  would  be  glad  to  see  prices  come  down." 
The  Indianapolis  News  believes  that  lower  freight  rates  might 
stimulate  business.  Such  action  has  had  this  effect  in  western 
Pennsylvania,  we  are  told  by  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  News.  A 
reduction  of  28  cents  a  ton  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  enabled  many  mines  in  and  about  Pittsburgh,  which 
have  been  operating  one  or  two  days  a  week,  to  resume  at  capacity, 
says  this  paper,  and  the  New  York  Herald  is  practically  of  the 
same  opinion  regarding  freight  rates.  As  The  Herald  puts  its 
case,  in  an  editorial  headed  "Qoal  Prices  Must  Come  Down" — 

"What  the  coal  business  needs  to  do  to  sell  its  coal  is  to  offer 
its  product  to  the  public  at  a  right  price,  like  any  other  manu- 
facturer or  dealer.  If  it  does  not  do  that  the  coal  trade  is  not 
going  to  sell  its  coal.  It  is  of  no  use  to  teU  the  public  that  unless 
it  buys  its  coal  now  at  the  excessive  prices  demanded  for  it  the 
public  next  winter  will  freeze  to  death  at  still  higher  prices.  The 
public  is  not  going  to  buy  the  coal  at  these  excessive  prices,  and 
the  public  is  not  going  to  freeze  to  death. 

"The  time  has  come  for  plain  speaking  to  the  coal  producers 
who  think  they  can  sit  tight  on  war-inflation  wages,  war-inflation 
production  costs,  and  war-inflation  prices  to  the  public  when 
everything  must  be  readjusted.  Either  they  must  act  to  bring 
about  the  economic  readjustment,  which  is  imperative  in  their 
business  as  in  every  other  business — either  they  must  thus 
pro\dde  the  cheaper  coal,  or  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments, backed  by  all  the  power  that  Is  in  the  American  people, 
will  get  on  that  job  for  them." 
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DUTCH  OIL,  LUBRICANT  AND  IRRITANT 

OIL  HAS  A  PERSISTENT  WAY  of  "seeping  into  political 
discussion,  as  -witness  the  cases  of  Mexico,  Colombia, 
and  INIesopotaniia,"  remarks  the  Rochester  Times- 
Union,  as  it  views  the  international  fight  for  control  of  the 
world's  oil  resources.  Far-off  Sumatra  is  now  brought  into 
diplomatic  discussion  through  the  State  Department's  protest 
to  the  Dutch  Goverimient  against  the  exclusion  of  American 
oil  interests  from  Sumatra  and  other  Dutch  East  Indian  islands. 
The  note,  says  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times,  "is  merely  another  step  in  the  \-igorous  prosecution  of  a 
very  definite  and  fixt  poUcy  of  the  Harding  Administration  in 
opposition  to  the  monopolization  of  the 
oil  resources  of  the  world  by  any  foreign 
interests  in  any  manner  that  involves 
discrimination  agaiast  American  capi- 
tal or  peril  to  valid  American  interests." 
The  keen  international  rivalry  which 
now  exists,  points  out  the  Rochester 
Post-Express,  "is  not  a  struggle  merely 
for  the  money  profits  in  oil  produc- 
tion, but  a  battle  for  world  trade, 
commercial  supremacy,  naval  domi- 
nance, and  the  control  of  the  air,  for 
control  of  a  great  part  of  the  world's 
supply  of  oil  could  bring  these  things." 
Besides,  as  the  Chicago  Tribune  points 
out,  "the  owners  of  some  seven  and 
a  half  million  motor-vehicles  in  the 
United  States  are  keenly  interested  in 
the  future  supply  of  oil  and  gasoline." 

Secretary  of  State  Hughes  reminds 
the  Dutch  Government  that  "Dutch 
capital  has  had  free  access  to  American 
oil  deposits,"  and  a  similar  pri\dlege 
for  American  interests  in  the  Djambi 
fields  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  is  de- 
manded. His  note,  which  the  Ameri- 
can Minister  handed  to  the  Dutch   Government,  says  in  part 


SUCH  STUFF  AS  WARS  ARE  MADE  OF. 
— Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 


"I  have  pointed  out  that  the  United  States  has  for  years  car- 
ried a  burden  of  supphing  a  large  part  of  the  petroleum  con- 
sumed by  other  countries,  and  that  the  petroleum  resources  of 
no  other  country  have  been  so  hea\ily  drawn  upon  to  meet 
foreign  needs  as  the  petroleum  resources  of  the  United  States. 
I  have  pointed  out  that  in  the  future  ample  supplies  of  petroleum 
have  become  indispensable  to  the  life  and  prosperity  of  my 
country  as  a  whole,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is 
an  industrial  nation  iu  which  distance  renders  transportation 
difficult,  and  agriculture  depends  largely  on  labor-sa\'ing  defaces 
using  petroleum  products. 

"In  these  circumstances,  my  Government  finds  no  alternative 
other  than  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  equalh'  good  oppor- 
tunity, with  the  p^o^'iso  that  no  foreign  capital  may  operate  in 
public  lands  unless  its  government  accords  similar  or  like  priv- 
ileges to  American  citizens;  and,  furthermore,  I  have  submitted 
that  in  the  light  of  the  future  needs  of  the  United  States 
such  ver\^  Umited  and  purelj'  defensive  provisions  as  the  above 
might  become  inadequate  should  the  principle  of  equality  of 
opportunity  not  be  recognized  in  foreign  countries." 

Thus  the  note  makes  it  clear  that  "if  American  capital  does 
not  receive  equality  of  opportunity  -with  other  foreign .  capital 
in  the  development  of  the  oil  resources  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  there  will  })e  ^'igo^•ous  reprisals  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,"  is  the  way  another  A\-riter  puts  it.  "It  is  not  the 
function  of  the  Government  to  become  the  partner  of  any  in- 
terests searching  for  oil  concessions,  but  it  is  the  Government's 
proper  function  to  insist  on  the  'open  door'  in  lands  controlled 
by  foreign  governments,"  maintains  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  and 
the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record  agrees  that  "it  is  high  time  that  the 


United  States  Government  put  its  weight  and  influence  behind 
American  oil  companies,  for  oU  is  rapidly  replacing  coal  as  a 
fuel  for  ships." 

It  was  the  Netherlands  lower  house  that  denied  to  the  Stand- 
ard OU  Company  of  New  Jersey  the  right  to  obtain  conces- 
sions; the  upper  house  has  yet  to  act.  The  vote,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Washington  Herald,  "represents  a  \'ictorj'  for  the  Anglo- 
Dutch  concerns  ...  in  which  a  number  of  ex-ministers  and  former 
members  of  the  (Dutch)  Chamber  are  interested."  Not  only 
are  the  principal  Dutch  oil  companies  "partly  British,  but  they 
are  British-government-owned,  which  makes  the  matter  aU  the 
more  serious  from  the  political  as  well  as  the  economic  stand- 
point," asserts  the  Denver   Rocky  Mountain  News.     "British 

political  interests  find  it  convenient 
now  and  again  to  put  forward  a  Dutch 
organization  instead  of  a  purely  British 
one,"  significantly  adds  this  paper,  and 
It  goes  on: 

"The  British  Government  is  in  the 
oil  business  directly  and  indirectly. 
The  Government  is  shareholder  in 
several  of  the  giant  oil-producing  cor- 
porations. Besides,  the  Government 
is  spending  many  millions  securing  and 
policing  oil  territories  in  the  Near  East. 
Indian  and  British  armies  are  employed 
for  the  purpose." 

"The  Dutch  Government  apparently 
has  played  fast  and  loose  with  our  Min- 
ister, and  it  should  now  clear  up  its  am- 
biguous attitude  toward  the  admission 
of  American  capital  and  also  refute, 
if  possible,  the  charge  of  admitting 
British  capital  secretly  to  the  develop- 
ment," declares  the  MobUe  Register. 
"The  note  makes  it  clear  that  the 
United  States  demands  nothing  which 
it  is  not  A\nlling  to  grant  to  any  other 
country,"  we  are  reminded  by  the 
Chicago  Daily  News:  but  "Holland  and  Great  Britain  appear 
to  have  arranged  an  oU  alliance,  and  it  is  against  this  discrimi- 
nation that  the  Hughes  note  protests,"  explains  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch.      As  we  read  in  the  New  York  Herald: 

"What  the  Dutch  and  English  governments  have  neglected  to 
say,  but  what  is  really  at  the  bottom  of  the  oil  controversy,  is 
that  England  has,  in  the  words  of  one  of  her  own  financial 
authorities, '  got  her  claws  on  the  future  oil  supply  of  the  world  and 
she  intends  to  keep  them  tliere.'  It  is  not  the  present  supply  or 
distribution  of  petroleum  about  which  England  is  concerned, 
but  a  monopoly  of  the  futiire  supply  and  distribution  after  the 
oil  resources  of  the  United  States,  so  heavily  drawn  upon  to-day, 
.shall  have  been  exhausted.  Then  American  companies  will  be 
out  of  the  running  and  American  industries,  automobiles,  air- 
planes, and  merchant  and  naval  ships  will  obtain  their  supplies 
of  oil  at  a  price  and  in  a  quantity  to  suit  the  convenience  of 
foreign  producers  in  a  virtual  inonopolj\" 

In  reply  to  the  charges  of  discrimination,  which  it  denies,  the 
Dutch  Government  teUs  us  that  when  competition  for  the  oil- 
fields in  the  East  Indies  was  free  to  all  companies  several  years 
ago,    American    oil  concerns   displayt^d   no   interest  whatever. 

AIoreoA'er,  we  are  reminded  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Cortv- 
mcrcc  of  some  of  our  own  sins: 

"Our  shipping  poUcy  is  discriminating,  and  our  immigration 
limitations  as  Avell  as  various  less  familiar  elements  in  the  Federal 
policy  all  run  counter  to  the  ideals  of  interna tionaUsm  which 
seem  to  lie  at  the  root  of  the  note  to  Holland.  We  can  not  be 
international  where  American  foreign  trade  is  concerned  and 
national  where  the  foreign  trade  of  other  countries  is  at  stake. 
It  wiU  require  the  exercise  of  very  great  diplomatic  ingenuity 
to  present  our  case  in  such  a  way  as  to  offset  this  outstanding 
fact  in  the  situation." 
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FR.1NCE  demands  either  Rkiuc  or  roasou. — AsIhtHIc  uV.  C.)  Timis. 

To  be  enduring  a  peace  must  be  endurable. — Cnrnville  (S.  C)  Piedmont. 

The  German  guttural  is  now  more  like  a  s<iu('al. — Kinijston  (Canada) 
Whig. 


The  date  produces  an  excellent  oil. 
hoslon  Poft. 


Tills  is  also  true  of  the  mandate. — 


It  isn't  the  price  that  makes  it  difllcult  to  ke(>p  daughter  in  clothes. — 
A'eu'  London  Day. 

We  hope  the  Irish  won't  knock  Derby  into  a  co<'ked  hat. — Chicago 
Journal  of  Commerce. 

RrssiAX  "Red"  is  shading  into  a  fawn  rather  than  a  dove  color. — 
\orjolk  \ ■  i rgi nian-Pilot. 

Whe.v  Germany  throws  a  bouquet,  look  out  for  the  string  attached. — 
Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

If  Europe  wishes  to  unite  with  Uncle  Sam,  she  must  promise  to  lovo, 
honor,  and  repay. — Xew  Haven  Union. 

Prohibition  is  hard  on  the  baseball  umpire.  There  is  more  pop  sold 
nowadays. — Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce. 

This  hotise  shortage  may  have  been  caused  by  emptying  the  jails  due 
to  the  souse  shortage. — Pasadena  Evening  Post. 

After  this,  if  Germany  wants  to  go  to  war  she  should  first  be  reqiured 
to  put  up  au  indemnity  bond. — Xew  York  World. 

The  best  way  to  cure  snake-bite  with  bootleg  whisky  is  to  let  the  snake 
drink  it  before  he  bites  you. — Xashcille  Tennesscan. 

BcsixESS  is  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  a  better  outlook  depends  in 
large  measure  on  a  better  lookout. — Manila  Bulletin. 

An  economist  says  we  must  beware  of  sharp  curves  on  the  road  back 
to  normalcy.     Also  sharp  practise.— Fresno  Republican. 

With  Lloyd  George,  George  V..  and  George  Harvey,  London  will  con- 
firm the  policy  of  letting  George  do  it. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Wish  we  knew  how  we  could  retain  the  services  of  a  good  German 
diplomat  the  first  of  every  month. — Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette. 

A  stray  item  says  the  women  of  Abyssinia  have  the  privilege  of  abusing 
and  bossing  their  husbands.  Well,  what's  so  peculiar  about  that? — 
Alar  ion  Star. 

The  new  Administration  apparently  regards  the  League  of  Nations  as 
having  passed  from  the  p^o^^nce  of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  into  that  of  Sir 
Oliver. — Xorfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

When  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton  bade  his  American  friends  good-by  at  the 
dock,  he  told  them:  "I  am  coming  across  again."  He  meant:  "You  are 
coming  across  again." — Houston  Post. 

Sweet  Marion,  loveliest  village  of  the  plain. 
Where  hope  of  ofiice  cheers  the  laboring  swain. 

— Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

The  utmost  that  the  Germans  coidd  pay,  less  than  a  year  ago.  was 
$13,000,000,000.  They  have  now  discovered  that  they  can  pay  $47,600,- 
000.000.     That  country  is  getting  rich  fast. — Boston  Transcript. 


The  people  of  Upper  Silesia  have  voted  in  favor  of  German  rule, 
there  are  people  who  still  feel 
that  way  about  it  they  should 
have  it. — Manila  Bulletin. 

If  Mr.  Edison  tliinks  college 
students  are  ignoramuses,  let 
Mm  try  a  college-entrance 
examination. — Springfield  Re- 
publican. 

It  is  claimed  that  future 
wars  will  be  won  by  gas.  which 
is  the  thing  the  past  ones 
have  been  started  by. —  Wash- 
ington Post. 

If  Mr.  Volstead  can  make 
his  proliibition  law  as  tight  as 
some  of  the  dry  agents  have 
been,  he's  the  champion 
tightener. —  Washington  Post. 

Edison  is  disappointed  over 
the  inrellectuaUty  of  college 
men.  Perhaps  they  have  spent 
too  much  time  enjoying  the 
phonograph. — Xcic  York  Eve- 
ning Post. 

President  H.\rding  lets  it 
be  known  that  he  wears  a 
10-D  shoe.  There  might  be 
no  harm  in  posting  this  in- 
formation in  some  of  the 
government  bureaus.  —  Xew 
York  Evening  Post. 
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THE    'THEORY  OF  RELATIVITY  '  AS  MOST  OF  US  UNDERSTAND  IT. 

— Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


If  war  is  hell,  earth  is  no  place  for  it. — Xorfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

Yap  is  link',  but  so  is  a  cinder  in  the  eye. — Chicago  Daily  Xcu:s. 

Oi  K  tax  laws  need  vision  and  revision. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Brevity  seems  the  so\d  of  style  as  well  as  wit. — Greenville  (S.  C.) 
Piedmont. 

Fra.nce  seems  determined  to  start  that  Ruhr-al  delivery  in  Germany 
— Anniston  Star. 

The  place  where  prices  fall  is  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow. — Greenville 
(i>.  C.)  Piedmont. 

The  trouble  with  France  is  that  she  wants  to  know  who  won  the  war, 
anyway. — Dallas  Xews. 

Germany  is  finding  that  reparations  are  harder  than  preparations. — 
Xew  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

The  times  are  out  of  joint,  O  cursed  spite-  one  place  your  watch  is  wrong , 
another,  right. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

People  who  sit  around  waiting  for  their  ship  to  come  in  usually  find 
that  it  is  hardship.^ — Lincoln  (Xeb.)  Star 

Einstein  is  like  Volstead.  It's  hard  to  tell,  just  yet,  whether  he's  a 
law  or  just  a  theory. — Xashville  Tmnessean 

Might  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  remove  the  national  capital  to  the  Middle 
West,  where  the  Americans  live. — Toledo  Blade 

Still  it  was  our  dough-boys  and  not  the  members  of  Congress  who 
ended  the  war  with  Germany. — Indianapolis  Star. 

Lloyd  George  always  keeps  England  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  so 
there'll  be  no  chance  to  swap  horses. — Xew  York  World. 

It  isn't  enough  for  France  to  safeguard  posterity,  she  must  also  pro- 
vide a  posterity  to  safeguard  France. — Pueblo  Star  Journal. 

Germany  can  not  help  noting  the  remarkable  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  style  of  spring  drives  since  1918. — Toledo  Blade. 

Germany  is  marking  time,  it  is  announced;  it  is  also  announced  that 
the  Allies  are  timing  the  marks. — Philadelphia  Xorth  American. 

The  Island  of  Yap  has  an  area  of  eight  square  miles.  In  case  of  war 
the  Navy  would  send  a  steam-shovel  to  take  it. — Minneapolis  Journal. 

There  are  thirty-five  people  to  every  square  mile  in  the  United  States, 
but  in  Europe's  it's  that  number  to  every  square  meal. — Manila  Bulletin. 

It  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  all  generals  have  to  beat  a  strategic 
retreat.     This  applies  to  General  Depression. —  Wilmington  (Del.)  Journal. 

Next  time,  perhaps,  Germany  will  take  a  good  look  at  the  fiddler's 
schedule  of  charges  and  decide  she'd  rather  not  dance. — Xashville 
Tenncssean. 

Just  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  how  many  times  does  Germany  think  the 
Allies  should  win  the  war  before  they  can  be  considered  to  have  won  it? — ■ 
Xew  York  Evening  Post. 

The  chief  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  safe  readjustment  is  the  fact 
that  everybody  is  trying  to  force  everything  down  except  his  own  income 
— Fort  Wayne  Xews  and  Sentinel. 

If  Heinle  is  wise  he  will  pay  that  indemnity  before  somebody  discovers 

oil    along    the    banks    of  the 
Rhine. — San  Diego  Tribune. 

The  effort  to  divide  the 
Kurds  into  factions  might  be 
described  as  the  parting  of  the 
wheys. — Baltimore  Sun. 

It  is  poor  economy  to  cut 
down  on  schools  and  use  the 
money  later  on  jails  and  re- 
iorraatories.— Washington  Post. 

Every  man  has  believed  at 
some  time  in  his  Ufe  that  he 
could  get  the  right  telephone 
number.^A''eiu  York  Evening 
Mail. 

The  Lucy  Stone  League, 
composed  of  married  women, 
has  adopted  the  slogan  "Keep 
your  own  name."  That's  easy, 
provided  they  get  the  idea 
soon  enough. — Pittsburgh  Ga- 
zette-Times. 

With  Germany  and  the  Al- 
lies carrying  on  their  negotia- 
tions through  the  American 
State  Department,  it  looks  as 
if  we  were  becoming  the  world's 
postmaster,  in  addition  to  be- 
ing its  poUce,  fire,  treasury, 
and  health  departments. — CAi- 
cago  Journal  of  Commerce. 
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FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


AMERICA   AND   THE   ANGLO-JAPANESE   ALLIANCE 


NO  GREATER  MENACE  to  the  British  Empire  could 
be  imagined  than  that  England  should  find  America 
arrayed  against  her  with  the  British  Dominions  at 
America's  back,  and  yet  this  peril  is  "implied  in  possibiUties "  of 
the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance.  Such  is  the  somber  presentiment 
of  some  British  observers,  and  it  is  in  no  way  brightened  by 
various  official  and  unofficial  utterances  in  Canada,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand  to  the  effect  that  the  chance  of  the  dominions 
ever  fighting  against  America,  should  America  become  em- 
broiled with  Japan,  is  "  so 
remote  as  to  be  scarce- 
ly conceivable."  The 
whole  question  of  the  al- 
liance is  to  be  threshed 
out  at  the  coming  Im- 
perial Conference  in  Lon- 
don, we  are  told,  when 
the  dominions  are  ex- 
pected to  "speak  out  in 
meeting,"  with  a  voice 
that  was  trained  in  the 
world- war,  on  other  ques- 
tions besides  the  alliance. 
But  on  the  latter  subject 
there  is  intense  concern 
in  some  quarters,  as  may 
be  gathered  from  the 
avowal  of  the  conserva- 
tive London  Spectator 
that  "an  alliance  be- 
tween England  and  Ja- 
pan was  never  meant  and 
never  could  be  used 
against    America,"     but 

nutil  now  "we  have  teftthe  most  important    argument  on  our 
side  unstated,"  and  this  weekly  continues: 

"Even  the  most  wildly  imperialistic  and  aggressive  of  Britons 
do  not  contemplate  with  pleasure  the  blowing  of  the  British 
Empire  into  smithereens  in  a  single  instant.  We  all  know  per- 
fectly well  this  would  be  the  result  if  we  went  to  war  against 
America,  not  to  support  some  rights  of  our  own,  but  in  order  to 
help  the  Japanese.  The  moment  such  a  war  was  declared  the 
bonds  that  imited  us  with  our  dominions  would  be  severed. 

"If  the  people  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  were  asked  on 
which  side  they  Avere  going  to  be  in  a  war  between  America  and 
Japan  they  would  not  hesitate  a  second.  They  would  not  waste 
time  in  reading  diplomatic  papers  or  considering  legal  points. 
They  would  say: 

"'With  om-  own  flesh  and  blood!  If  the  poor  old  mother 
country  has  gone  mad  we  can  not  help  it.  We  are  deeply 
sorry,  but  if  things  have  come  to  this  pass  we  must  reluctantly 
take  the  leadership  of  her  elder  daughter  rather  than  herself. 
Help  the  .Japanese  to  take  San  Francisco  by  assault!  Good 
heavens!  what  are  you  talking  about?' 

"The  same  dreadful  message  of  disintegration  would  run  from 
one  end  of  Canada  to  the  other  with  similar  vehemence.  There 
could  be  only  one  place  for  Canada  in  a  finish  fight  between 
Japan  and  America — by  the  side  of  America. 

"White  South-.Vfricans  would  have  the  same  answer.  Nor 
would  that  l)e  all.  The  moment  they  realized  what  had  haj)- 
pened  99  per  cent,  of  the  population  here  would  be  stoning  their 
own  Government  for  the  criminal  lunacy  of  backing  Japan 
against  their  own  flesh  and  blood." 

The  Spectator  goes  on  to  say  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  con- 


"A    GOOD    YARN." 
Uncle  Sam — "They  tell  me,  John,  that  you  and  I  are  drifting  into  warl" 

— Punch  (London). 


tinning  the  alliance  with  Japan  has  been  to  keep  peace  and  to  be 
able  to  calm  Japan's  population  should  it  become  excited  on  "a 
point  of  honor."  Also,  it  suggests  two  possible  British  proposals 
to  the  United  States,  altho  it  admits  they  would  be  "furiously 
denounced  by  thousands  of  so-called  naval  experts  in  America  and 
in  England,"  and  explains: 

"The  first  of  these  would  be  to  make  our  position  absolutely 
clear  to  the  whole  American  people  and  also  to  the  people  of  our 
own  empire,  declaring  we  would  not  renew  the  Japanese  alli- 
ance, altho,  of  course,  we 
would  remain  in  perfect 
amity  Avith  Japan.  Next, 
we  shoidd  propose  a  na- 
val convention  with  the 
United  States.  We  should 
say  to  America:  'You 
shall  take  over  command 
of  the  sea  throughout  the 
Pacific  and  carry  on  the 
policing  of  it.  Just  as 
you  wUl  be  answerable 
for  the  Pacific,  so  we  will 
have  command  of  the  sea 
in  the  Atlantic,  which 
means  not  only  all  the 
northern  waters  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  Mediterra- 
nean, but  also  the  waters 
encompassing  the  west- 
ern and  southern  coasts 
of  Africa.'" 


But  this  view  is  found- 
ed on  misrepresentation 
and  misunderstanding  of 
the  alliance,  declares  the 
Auckland  Weekly  Neivs, 
which  cites  as  a  piece  of 
misrepresentation  thie  arguments  of  American  Anglophobes  that 
"if  the  United  States  became  inVolved  in  war  with  Japan  on 
a  Far-Eastern  question  Britain  would  be  bound  to  enter  the 
struggle."  This  is  not  so,  flatly  declares  this  weekly,  which 
explains  that — 

"British  statesmen  have  been  careful  to  exclude  a  possibility 
which  would  do  so  much  violence  to  British  sentiment  and  in- 
stincts. In  1911  the  following  new  clause  was  introduced  into 
the  treaty:  'Should  either  high  contracting  party  conclude  a 
treaty  of  general  arbitration  with  a  third  Power,  nothing  in  the 
agreement  shall  entail  upon  such  contracting  party  any  obliga- 
tion to  go  to  war  with  the  Power  Avith  whom  such  treaty  of  ar- 
Viitration  is  in  force.'" 

IMelbourne  dispatches  report  the  Australian  Premier,  Mr. 
William  M.  Hughes,  as  saying  in  concluding  a  debate  in  the  House 
of  RepresentatiA'es  on  the  coming  Imperial  Conferexice,  that 
"the  chief  problem  before  Great  Britain  is  to  draAV  up  a  treaty 
winch  A\Till  not  involve  us  or  Britain  in  a  struggle  with  the  people 
of  the  LTnited  States."     What  is  more,  the  Premier  aA'erred  that — 

"The  hope  of  the  world  depends  \jpon  some  sort  of  an  imder- 
standing  between  America  and  the  empire,  and  it  is  to  find  a 
Avay  of  realizing  that  hope  that  the  minds  of  those  attending  the 
Imperial  Conference  should  be  directed. 

"It  is  unthinkable  and  not  ■R'ithin  the  bounds  of  possibility 
that  wo  should  ever  take  part  in  a  struggle  against  America. 
We  can  not  be  bound  by  any  treaty  which  we  do  not  ourselves 
ratify,  altho  the  practical  consequences  of  war  between  Britain 
and  America,  whether  Japan  Avas  or  was  not  her  ally,  would  of 
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course  have  to  be  faced  by  us.  Rut  «>vtii  if  thi>  Irealy  be  re- 
ueAved  it  will  not  bind  Australia  to  s<^)  to  war  with  any  country 
in  the  world." 

As  an  indication  of  Canadian   sentiment  we  have  the  im- 
reserved  dechiration  of  the  Kingston  Standard  that — 

"It  is  unthinkable  that,  in  the  event  of  war  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States,  Canada  would  e%  er  be  found  ran<red  on  the 
side  of  Japan,  even  tho  the  propos(>d  renewal  of  th(>  treaty  be- 
tween Japan  and  Great  Britain  sliould  be  consummated.  Canada 
has  nothijij;  whatever  in  common  with  Japan;  she  has,  on  the 
other  hand,  much  in  common  with  the  United  States,  since  in 
effect  we  are  one  and  the  same  people,  speaking  the  same 
language,  li\'ing  side  by  side  at  peace  for  over  a  hundred  years, 
and  with  like  ideals,  aspirations,  and 
high  resohts." 


be    resiricttal    while   the   Anglo-Japanoso  alliance  continue    to 
e.>dst,"  and  the  Nichi-tiichi  ri>marks: 

"It  is  gem>ral  kno\\le(lg«>  that  the  alliance  was  concluded 
with  the  object  of  juaintainiug  jx'ace  in  the  Orient  and  con- 
sequently of  preserving  th(>  peac(>  of  llie  world.  Yet  we  find 
the  opinion  exprest  that  the  Anglo^Japanes(>  alliance  is  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  disarmament,  an  arrangenu'ut  designed 
to  promote  th(>  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  world.  It  is  open  to 
doubt  whether  the  existence  of  the  alliance  is  an  obstacle  to 
disarmament,  but  it  is  very  clear  that  it  is  not  desirable  that 
such  misgivings  should  be  entertained  by  Amtirica,  a  country 
with  whi(^h  we  are  on  friendly  terms.  This  is  especially  the 
case  as  the  influences  which  were  considered  subversive  of  the 


But  the  ^Montreal  Daili/  Star  de- 
rides "those  Americans  who  hope 
that  Canada  and  Australia  can  be 
split  away  from  the  British  Empire 
on  the  Japanese  issue,"  because 
the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  is  "a 
larger  question  than  our  own  irre- 
movable feeling  against  Asiatic  im- 
migration," and  it  adds: 

"The  men  in  Gi-eat  Britain  who 
have  guarded  the  confines  of  the 
empire  successfully  through  the 
centuries  have  other  things  to  con- 
sider, and  they  may  feel  that  an 
alliance  with  the  strongest  Power 
to-day  in  Asia — if  not  in  the  entire 
Old  World — is  an  asset  in  those 
unsettled  times  which  is  not  to  be 
tossed  light-heartedly  over  the 
shoulder  because  the  American  peo- 
ple can  misunderstand  it  if  they 
insist  upon  doing  so.  For  they  can 
only  regard  the  Anglo-Japanese  al- 
liance as  anti-American  by  deliber- 
ately reading  aU  the  documents  in 
the  case  in  the  contrary  sense. 

"Suppose  Britain  refused  to  re- 
new the  Japanese  alliance?  It  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  prevent  that 
action  from  falling  upon  the  sensitive  Japanese  cheek  like  a 
blow.  Japan  would  lie  roughly  hustled  out  of  the  circle  of  Brit- 
ish friends.  Where  would  she  go?  Does  she  look  to  you  like  a 
Power  which  would  stand  alone  and  patiently  accept  the  bitter 
wages  of  isolation?  Or  do  you  not  imagine  that  she  might  turn 
up  as  the  protector  of  SoAiet  Russia,  possibly  the  champion  and 
beneficiao'  of  the  effort  of  the  Soviets  to  rouse  Cliina  and  India, 
the  spear-head  of  an  Asiatic  'Monroe'  movement,  and  ultimately, 
perhaps,  the  nurse  and  emancipator  of  Germany," 

In  sharp  contrast  is  the  attitude  of  the  Toronto  Mail  and 
Empire,  which  wondt^rs  whether  the  alliance  "has  not  served 
its  turn  and  had  its  day."  The  Far-Eastern  question  has 
been  changed  by  the  wav,  according  to  this  daily,  which 
proceeds : 

"Japan's  alliance  has  not  proved  sei-vieeablc  to  Britain  in 
preventing  the  spread  of  Sonnet  Russia's  power  in  Asia  Minor, 
in  Persia,  and  in  Afghanistan.  For  dealing  with  the  new  world 
questions  that  are  looming  up  the  Great  Powers  should  study  to 
avoid  urmecessaiy  commitments  and  entangling  alliances.  It  is 
recognized  more  than  in  jjrevious  times  that  nmch  that  formerly 
fell  to  what  w^ere  called  coalitions,  concerts,  and  holy  alliances 
can  now  be  left  to  a  permanent  grand  international  agency  such 
as  the  League  of  Nations  is  meant  to  be." 

Among  the  Japanese  press  the  Tokyo  Nichi-nichi  is  aware 
that  the  public  opinion  of  Canada,  South  Africa,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand  is  inclined  to  oppose  the  renewal  of  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance,  and  it  bids  Japan  take  due  note  of  this  ten- 
dency. Moreover,  American  opinion  "takes  the  line  that  as  a 
practical  issue  it  is  unthinkable  that  the  American  Na-v-y  should 


C'opyrii-'liU^d  by  Adachi. 

JAPANS    LATEST    AND    GREATEST    SUPER-DREADNOUGHT. 

S.  S.  Nagato,  32,000  tons,  which  is  claimed  to  be  superior  in  many  respects  to  the  newest  British  and 

American  battle-slijps.       Her  main  battery  carries    Ifi-inch  ritles  with  a  range  of  about  20  nautical 

miles.     She  was  launched  at  the   Kure  Naval   Dockyard  in  September,    1920,  and   is  one  of  four 

sister  ships  Japan  is  building  to  complete  her  "8  and  8"  naval  program  of  1019. 


peace  of  the  Orient  at  the  time  the  alliance  was  concluded  have 
now  collapsed." 

Those  Americans  who  oppose  the  I'enewal  of  the  alliance,  says 
the  Tokyo  Yorodzu,  fail  to  perceive  that  it  is  "necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  in  the  Orient,  and  makes  the  functions  of 
the  League  of  Nations  more  effective  locally,"  hencc^,  "it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  see  what  are  the  real  intentions  of  the 
opponents  of  the  alliance." 

The  Australian  Premier's  pronoimcement,  which  is  quoted 
above*  was  submittt^d  to  Baron  Ilayashi,  Japan's  Ambassador  at 
London,  by  a  rejweseutative  of  the  London  Tiine-s,  who  records 
the  Ambassador's  impressions  as  follows: 

"Such  a  clear  expression  of  opinion  could  not  fail,  he  thought, 
to  have  good  restilts.  He  had  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  wel- 
comed in  Japan,  where  there  w^as  a  desire  to  meet  the  washes  of 
Australia,  Canada,  and  the  United  States.  Cooi)eration  was 
the  aim  of  all  parties,  and  he  felt  sure  that  in  any  renewal  of 
the  alliance  between  Japan  and  Great  Britain  there  would  be 
nolliing  to  which  the  United  Slates  could  take  exception.  It  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  Jai;an  that  she  should  pos.sess  the 
friendship  of  the  United  States.  The  Ambassador  w'ent  on  to 
say  that  he  was  convinced  that  in  good  time  Australians  would 
come  to  realize  that  Jai)an  entertained  no  aggi'essive  or  mischie- 
vous designs.     Her  one  idea  was  to  cultivate  li  iendly  relations. 

"Turning  to  the  question  of  naval  armaments,  Baron  Ilayashi 
said  that  Japan  had  no  desii'o  to  possess  a  fleet  which  was  larger 
than  she  deemed  necessary  to  maintain  her  intei'ests  and  defend 
her  possessions.  So  long  as  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  lasted 
Japan  was  bound  to  remain  on  friendly  terms  with  all  tho 
dominions,  and  it  was  not  the  wish  of  the  Japanese  that  any 
other  situation  should  arise." 
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SENTIMENTALISTS  CRYING  that  the  Allies  should  not 
be  too  hard  with  Germany  seem  to  forget,  say  various 
British  and  French  editors,  that  Germany's  peace  terms 
would  ha"\'e  been  not  only  exacting,  but  would  have  been  tinged 
with  all  the  frightfulness  by  which  the  Teuton  autocrat  would 


"CARRY    ON." 
"Now  it's  up  to  you  to  make  them  pay!" 

— La  Victoire  (Paris). 

have  courted  Avorld-wide  fear  and  wonder.  What  is  more,  we 
are  reminded  that  Germany  was  sure  of  winning  the  war  and 
that  the  German  Imperial  Government  in  1917  gave  out  an 
official  brochure  when  the  men  round  the  Kaiser  wished  to 
induce  their  troops  to  subscribe  to  that  year's  war-loan.  This 
booklet  is  entitled  "Germany's  Future  in  Case  of  a  Favorable 
Peace,  and  in  the  Event  of  an  Unfavorable."  As  the  Paris 
cori'espondent  of  the  London  Morning  Post  notes,  this  authorita- 
tive document  sets  forth  in  cold  print  the  financial  and  economic 
penalties  Germany  intended  to  impose  on  France  in  case  she 
won  the  war,  as  she  then  expected.  In  the  event  of  a  favorable 
peace  the  obligations  of  the  conquered  to  Germany,  the  booklet 
states,  were  to  be  as  follows: 

Marks 

"(a)  The  cost  of  the  war,  including  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  confederated  states  and  the 
municipalities,  about 120,000,000,000 

"(b)  Pensions,  alloAvances,  and  cost  of  arma- 
ment, payable  for  forty  years  or  there- 
about, at  the  rate  of  2,000,000,000  marks 
per  annum,  with  a  capital  value  of  about 

"  (c)  Damages  caused  to  the  German  colonies,  say 

"(d)  Losses  suffered  by  Germany  in  connection 
^xitb.  trade  and  commerce,  about 


45,000,000,000 
5,000,000,000 


30,000,000,000 


Total 200,000,000,000 

which  \\ould  correspond  to  an  annual  payment,  including 
interest  and  sinking  fund,  of  about  13,000,000,000  marks  (say, 
15.000,000,000  francs). 

"Amounts  so  enormous  could  not  be  paid  immediately  and 
in  one  sum,  and  it  would  not  be  desirable,  moreover,  that  they 
should  be. 

"As  compensation  for  our  losses  we  shall  exploit  the  con- 
quered countries  in  the  fixst  place  by  taking  possession  of  all 


private  property  and  of  all  property  belonging  to  the  state'that 
can  be  exploited  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  The  payment  of 
indemnities  to  the  owners  of  private  property  thus  taken  over 
will  be  a  matter  for  the  enemy  to  look  after. 

"The  first  things  that  will  be  exploited  for  our  benefit  will 
be  the  railways,  the  rivers  and  canals,  the  ports,  the  warehouses, 
the  coal-mines,  the  salt-mines,  the  iron-mines,  the  oil-wells, 
the  forests,  the  state  properties,  and  the  whole  of  the  land 
which  is  suitable  for  German  peasants  and  farmers. 

"In  the  event  of  a  peace  favorable  to  Germany,  the  enemy 
will  only  have  himself  to  thank  for  whatever  happens  to  him. 
His  fate  will  be  far  happier  than  that  which  will  befall  Germany 
in  the  case  of  her  defeat." 

The  Morning  Posfs  Paris  correspondent  observes: 

"It  must  not  be  overlooked  that,  in  addition  to  all  this,  Ger- 
many had  fully  made  up  her  mind  that  she  would  retain  under 
her  absolute  control  not  only  the  whole  of  Belgium  but  the 
whole  of  the  northern  coast-line  of  France,  including  the  Channel 
l)orts  as  far  as  Brest,  and  also  the  whole  of  the  British  and 
French  colonies,  and  the  Belgian  Kongo." 


AUSTRIA   CHEERING   UP 

GROANS  AND  LAMENTATIONS  for  so  long  have  been 
the  only  sounds  proceeding  from  Austria  that  a  message 
with  a  note  of  cheer  is  welcomed  in  Allied  circles. 
Unemployment  is  decreasing  there,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
reached  "a  very  low  level  compared  to  other  states  where  huge 
masses  of  workmen  are  out  of  work,"  writes  a  Vienna  corre- 
spondent of  the  Bremen  European  Press,  who  tells  us  also  that 
the  coal  situation  is  somewhat  easier  because  of  the  general 
abundance  of  fuel  in  the  world.  This,  of  course,  has  favorably 
affected  Austrian  industry.  Many  of  the  big  munition-factories 
have  transformed  their  works  for  peace  industries,  and  their 
output  is  large.     The  taking  over  of  the  Alpine  Montan  Com- 


THE    RECKONING 
1914-1921. 


-Punch  (London). 


pany  by  the  Stinnes  interests,  he  reports  further,  vAW  materially 
increase  Austria's  production  of, pig  iron  by  making  the  country 
independent  of  Czecho-Slovakia  for  coke,  and  this  also  wIU  help 
to  improve  conditions.  Of  course,  there  are  some  clouds  on  the 
horizon,  the  "blackest  of  which  is  the  food  situation."  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  "admirable  relief  work  of  the  different  nations, 
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not  liiiif  the  popiUatiou  of  N'ioima  w  oidd  bo  iiin  o  to-day,"  and  this 
correspoudi'iit  pays  ptvrtieular  tribate  to  America's  contribution 
to  the  needy,  as  he  goes  on  to  n  mind  us  that — 

"The  Austrian  probU-iu  has  been  handed  over  to  the  financial 
committee  of  the  l^eairue  of  Nations,  in  which  body  Austria  is, 
nominally  at  least,  represented  as  an  (>qual  and  can  make  herself 
heard.  Then  tlie  general  niortfjajit'  on  all  Austrian  ass(>ts  which 
the  Treaty  of  Saint-Cicrmain  iniposi'd  on  Austria  is  to  bo  raised 
for  at  least  twenty  years,  and  thereby  the  way  is  cK-ared  for  loans 
by  foreijjn  capitalists.  ' 

All  in  all.  as  he  looks  back  o\er  the  years  since  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  armistice  and  the  "outbreak  of  peace, "this  writer 
considers  there  is  "something  of 
a  marv-cl"  about  the  existence 
and  comparative  thriving  of 
Vienna  and  Austria..  A  year 
ago  things  were  different,  and 
he  recalls  that — 

"It  was  said  then  that  Vienna 
was  simply  an  artificial  product 
which  owed  its  status  as  a  large 
town  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
carefully  fostered  by  the  liaps- 
burgs;  that  it  was  a  parasite 
sucking  the  blood  of  the  prov- 
inces of  the  old  monarchy,  and 
was,  now  that  the  old  empire 
had  gone,  doomed  to  an  early 
ruin.  It  was  in  particular  the 
Czechs  who  disseminated  this 
theory  in  the  whole  world.  It 
was  their  humane  Foreign  Min- 
ister, Dr.  Benes,  who  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  population 
of  Vienna  should  be  reduced  by 
one  million  and  then  it  would 
slowly  become  a  provincial 
town.  In  what  way  this  was  to 
be  accomplished,  whether  by 
emigration,  decrease  of  births, 
disease,  or  starvation  pure  and 
simple,  that  did  not  trouble 
him.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no 
opinion   can  be  e.xprest  as  yet: 

conditions  are  still  too  unstable,  everything  still  too  much  in  a 
state  of  flux  to  enable  the  impartial  observer  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  on  the  fate  of  Vienna.  Too  many  prophets,  optimists 
and  pessimists  alike,  have  been  proved  wTong." 

Many  factors  prevent  the  .sudden  depopulation  of  Vienna, 
such  as  the  "well-nigh  insurmountable  obstacles  to  emigration 
either  to  Europe  or  other  countries,"  passport  difficulties,  and 
the  enormity  of  traveling  expenses,  which,  in  view  of  the  depreci- 
ation of  Austrian  money,  makes  a  journey  prohibitive  even  for 
people  who  were  considered  wealthy  according  to  former  esti- 
mates. Nor  must  it  be  overlooked  that  conditions  in  the  sur- 
rounding states  are  by  no  means  attractive,  says  this  w^riter  of 
frank  propagandist  tone,  altho  the  food  conditions  are  much 
better  than  in  Austria,  and  especially  in  Vienna,  but — 

"Social  um'est,  red-hot  chauvinism,  a  very  powerful  militarism, 
and  a  consequent  danger  of  new  wars  characterize  the  internal 
conditions  of  nearly  all  the  states  that  have  arisen  on  the  terri- 
tory of  the  old  A-ustro-Hungarian  monarchy.  There  is  Hun- 
gary, which  seems  to  have  adopt(>d  aU  that  w^as  worst  in  Pinissian- 
ism  and  none  of  its  good  qualities.  The  abortive  attempt  of 
ex-King  Charles  to  return  will  certainly  not  contribute  to  early 
restoration  of  normal  conditions  in  the  country.  Then  take 
Poland,  whose  currency  is.  in  spile  of  her  great  potential  re- 
sources, the  worst  of  all  Eui'opeau  countries,  lower  even  than  that 
of  Austria,  and  \\ho  is  ever  tlireatened  by  the  danger  from  the 
east  and  the  internal  strife  between  the  j)olitical  parries.  Czecho- 
slovakia is  laboring  under  the  same  trouble  which  finally  dis- 
rupted the  old  monarchy:  the  problem  of  strong  minorities, 
which  only  reluctantly  jield  to  the  binding  forces  of  a  strong 
miUtarism  and  an  all-powerful  bureaucracy.  And  the  same 
problems  are  confronting  Jugo-Sla-sna." 


T' 


THE    NEW    GERMAN    DRIVE. 
"The  flood  of  cheap  German  imports  is  devastating  Norway's 


industry." 


NEUTRAL   FEARS   OF   GERMANY 

HE  HOTTER  THE  FIGHT  OVER  REPARATIONS 

between  Cfcrnuvny  and  the  Allies,  the  deeper  the  after- 
nuith  of  rancor,  avc  are  told  by  various  journals  in  neutral 
countries,  and  one  form  of  this  rancor  will  be  Clermany's  trade 
drive  on  their  domain.  Even  at  present,  German  commercial 
interests  are  pointed  toward  the  neutrals  and  toward  the  east 
and  southeast  of  Europe,  remarks  the  Gottenborg  Hniidd 
urid  Sjofarts  Tidning,  which  deplor(>s  the  increasing  bitterness  Ixv 
tween  the  Allies  and  Germany  becau.se  it  is  causing  "an  enormous 
economic  war"  which  is  "further  precipitating  the  chaos  of  the 

world  and  making  the  lot  of 
neutral  countries  still  harder." 
This  Swedish  trade  authority 
notes  Aivith  concern  that  the 
Germans  are  considering  the 
advisability  of  having  represen- 
tatives of  great  German  indus- 
trial and  commercial  organ- 
izations stationed  in  neutral 
countries,  where  they  would 
carry  on  the  business  of  their 
concerns,  "not  only  in  tho.se 
countries  but  throughout  the 
world,"  and  it  observ^es: 

"By  this  method  German 
trade  would  be  greatly  increased 
even  in  the  Allied  countries. 
A  German  merchant  remarks 
naively  that  this  method  would 
necessarily  succeed,  inasmuch 
as  the  Allies  would  hardly  do 
anything  that  would  bring  about 
a  break  with  the  neutrals  of 
Europe.  The  Germans  even 
claim  that  this  arrangement 
would  be  of  advantage  to  the 
neutrals;  but  it  is  very  difficult 
indeed  to  understand  the  Ger- 
man point  of  view.  Such  com- 
petition would  certainly  be  most 
unwelcome  to  the  neutrals;  and 
it  serves  as  a  proof  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  the  German 
mind  to  grasp  the  neutral  view-point. 

"All  such  attempts  wiU,  of  course,  be  energetically  opposed 
by  the  neutrals;  but  a  far  more  difficult  problem  is  how  to  pre- 
vent Gennany  from  exporting  her  surplus  production.  Neutral 
markets  are  in  danger  of  being  swamped  by  German  exports; 
and  neutral  industries  will  meet  with  ever-increasing  difficidtic^s, 
and  they  may  have  'to  struggle  for  their  very  existence. 

"Just  now,  when  cooperation  between  all  the  nations  is  more 
necessary  than  ever,  if  the  world  is  ever  going  to  recover,  a 
continued  economic  war  will  bring  destruction  to  all.  The 
problem  of  markets  is  hampering  economic  life.  In  England 
alone  there  are  one  and  a  half  million  people  out  of  work,  in  the 
United  States  three  millions.  All  over  the  world  business  is  at 
a  standstill,  and  the  crisis  is  spreading.  If  no  serious  effort  is 
made  in  the  near  future  to  stop  this  war,  the  civilized  world's 
economic  suicide  is  near  at  hand." 

This  Gottenborg  daily  thinks  that  the  threat  of  the  French 
Premier,  Mr.  Briand,  to  have  the  Allies  take  over  the  German  gold 
reser\^e  was  characteristic  of  the  "French  lack  of  understanding." 
If  this  were  done,  we  are  told,  Germanj-  would  have  nothing  left 
to  redeem  her  paper,  and  the  value  of  the  German  mark  would 
be  "practically  nothing."  and  we  read: 

"This  would  naturally  increase  the  chaos  and  uncertainty, 
not  only  in  the  German  finance,  but  even  in  other  countries. 
.  .  .  Furthennore.  there  i*^  a  movement  on  foot  in  Germany  to 
boycott  all  Plnglish,  French,  or  Belgian  goods.  There  will  also 
he  restrictions  on  the  export  of  raw^  material  from  Germany, 
especially  on  such  material  as  is  necessary  for  the  German  in- 
dustries, whereas  the  exportation  of  the  finished  product  will 
be  encouraged." 


— Karikaturen  (Christiania). 


SAVING  A  THOUSAND  MINERS'  LIVES 


BLOOD-PRICE    OF 
We  now  dig  twice  a.s  much 


THE  MAN  who  goes  into  a  burning  mine  and  brings 
out  a  half-suffocated  miner  at  the  risk  of  his  life  is 
rightly  rated  as  a  hero.  He  is  given  a  medal  and  his 
name  is  telegraphed  from  coast  to  coast.  But  a  thousand 
miners'  lives  were  saved  last  year,  without  any  medaling  or 
trumpeting,  by  improved 
safety  methods  and  ap- 
pliances, due  largely  to 
the  work  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines. 
In  1907,  3,242  miners 
were  killed  at  their  work ; 
in  1920,  only  2,260,  altho 
more  were  employed.  The 
number  saved  since  the 
Bureau  was  established 
ten  years  ago  must  be 
very  great.  This  work 
has  nothing  sensational 
about  it,  like  that  of  the 
heroic  life-saver;  but  its  results  are  equally  worthy  of  praise, 
and  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Holmes,  the  man  who  organized  the  Bureau's 
safety  work,  is  surely  entitled  to  a  very  large  medal.  The 
Holmes  Safety  Association,  an  active  body  among  miners,  per- 
petuates his  name  and  fame:  Says  the  Mining  Congress 
Journal  (Washington,  D.  C): 

"Fatalities  per  million  tons  of  coal  produced  were  fewer  in 
1920  than  at  any  previous  period  in  the  world's  history.  The 
death-rate  was  3.50  per  million  tons  of  coal  produced,  which  was 
little  more  than  half  that  of  1907,  and  represented  a  drop  of 
more  than  18  per  cent,  as  compared  "with  1919.  And  the  1919 
record  a  few  years  previously  would  have  been  considered  very 
fine. 

"The  production  record  is  considered  in  many  respects  the 
most  accurate  gage  for 
mine  accidents  and  fatalities. 
Equating  accidents  to  the 
number  of  men  employed 
is  not  considered  the  best 
system  for  making  compari- 
sons, because  many  miners 
work  less  than  a  year,  some 
during  short  and  some  dur- 
ing longer  periods. 

"Another  equitable  meth- 
od of  testing  the  results 
of  efforts  to  make  coal-min- 
ing safe  for  coal-miners  is 
found  in  coinparing  the 
number  of  tons  produced  for 
each  man  killed  during  two 
or  more  years.  Last  year 
285,700  tons  of  coal  were 
produced  for  every  man 
killed.  This  was  50,000  {tons 
more  than  the  production- 
per-death  record  of  1919,  and 

23,000  tons  more  than  that  of  1918,  which  at  that  time  was  the 
best  record  which  had  ever  been  hung  up. 

"Many  factors  haA^e  contributed  to  the  lessening  of  the 
dangers  which  beset  the  daily  work  of  the  coal-miner.  Chief 
among  them  is  the  work  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines. 
But  back  of  this  work  was  the  humanity  of  the  American  mine- 
operator,  who  Avas  first  to  decide  that  something  ought  to  be  done 
to  protect  the  life  and  limb  of  mine-workers  and  that  he,  the 
boss,  was  the  one  who  ought  to  do  it.  And  he  did  it,  paying  the 
expense  of  installing  new  machinery  and  educating  his  employees 


COAL    DECREASING, 
coal  per  fatality  as  in  1907. 


DIMINISHING   COAL-MINE  FATALITIES.   1907-1920. 

(From  the  Mining  Congress  Journal) 


Year 

Production 
(Short  Tons) 

Em- 
ployed 

Killed 

Rate 
per 
1,000 
Em- 
ployees 

Rate 

per 
1,030 
300- 
Day 

Workers 

Killed 

per 

Million 

Tons 

Production 
per  Death 

(Short 

Tons) 

1907 . . . 

480,363.424 

680.492 

3,242 

4.76 

6.19 

6.78 

147,407 

1908... 

415.842.698 

690.438 

2.445 

3.54 

5.45 

5.97 

167,407 

1909... 

460,814.616 

666,552 

2,642 

3.96 

5.73 

174,416 

1910... 

501.596.378 

725,030 

2.821 

3.89 

5.31 

5.62 

177,808 

1911... 

496.371.126 

728.348 

2,656 

3.65 

4.97 

5.35 

186,887 

1912... 

534.466,580 

722.662 

2,419 

3.35 

4.46 

4.53 

220.945 

1913... 

570,048,125 

747,644 

2,785 

3.73 

4.70 

4.89 

204.685 

1914. .. 

513.525.477 

763,185 

2,454 

3.22 

4.66 

4.78 

209,261 

1915... 

.531,619,487 

734,008 

2,269 

3.09 

4 .  44 

4.27 

234.297 

1916... 

590.098,175 

720,971 

2.226 

3.09 

3 .  93 

3.77 

265,094 

1917... 

651.402,374 

757.317 

2.696 

3.56 

4.25 

4.14 

241,618 

1918... 

678.211.904 

762,426 

2.. 580 

3.38 

3.94 

3.80 

262.873 

1919. . . 

546.155,000 

*76o,000 

2,317 

*3  .  03 

4.24 

235.700 

1920 . . . 

645,663,000 

*775,000 

•  EstiMi 

2,260 

*3.00 

3.50 

285,700 

before  there  were  Jaws  compelling  him  to  do  so.  To  this  day 
the  most  up-to-date  mining  enterprises  are  several  laps  ahead  of 
the  law  in  this  respect. 

"The  operators,  working  through  their  organization,  the 
American  Mining  Congress,  succeeded  in  bringing  about  the 
estabUshment  of   the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  1910.     The  Bureau 

operates  ten  mine-rescue 
cars  which  visit  mining 
communities,  giving  prac- 
tical demonstrations  of 
first-aid  work  and  train- 
ing men  in  both  first-aid 
and  mine-safety  opera- 
tions. Those  who  take 
the  training  generally 
form  local  organizations. 
There  are  approximately 
four-score  such  organiza- 
tions in  the  country. 
Many  mines  and  mining 
communities  boast  of 
first-aid  and  rescue  teams, 
trained,  drilled,  and 
equipped  to  a  point  not 
exceeded  by  the  best  in  the  United  States  Army.  Once  a  year 
these  teams  from  all  parts  of  the  country  hold  contests  which 
attract  international  interest." 

Laboratory  work  in  behalf  of  the  prevention  of  mine  accidents 
is  carried  on  at  the  Pittsburgh  experiment  station  of  the  Bureau. 
The  three  most  important  phases  of  its  work  are  the  establish- 
ment of  permissible  explosives  for  use  in  gaseous  and  dusty 
mines,  the  development  of  safe  electrical  equipment  for  such 
mines,  and  improvement  of  the  safety  of  mechanical  devices 
used  about  any  and  all  mines.     We  read  further: 

"Explosives  tested  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  are  the  only 
explosives  used  by  the  industries  of  the  United  States  whose 
quality  is  first  tested  and  then  certified  b/  the  United  States 

Government.  All  such  ex- 
plosives which  win  the 
official  designation  of  'per- 
missible '  are  considerably 
less  sensitive  than  other 
high  explosives  and  black 
.blasting  powder,  but  they 
'do  the  work,'  nevertheless. 
The  result  of  the  use  of 
permissible  explosives  in 
bituminous  coal-mines  was 
to  reduce  the  number  of 
fatalities  at  once.  Between 
1903  and  1910,  fatahties 
caused  by  explosives  were 
never  fewer  than  .2  per 
thousand  men  emploj^ed. 
After  1910,  the  number 
of  fatalities  from  the  same 
cause  never  exceeded  .138 
per  thousand  men  employed. 
In  1917,  the  fatality  rate 
per  thousand  employees  was 
only  .091.  The  safety  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  notwith- 
standing its  accomplishments,  is  vaster  and  more  varied  to-day 
than  ever  before. 

"  Investigations  are  now  being  carried  on  in  regard  to 
safety  catches  for  mine  cages,  gates  for  safeguarding  mine  shafts; 
standard  platforms,  railings,  and  tow-boards;  safe  practises  for 
steam-engines,  boilers,  and  ladders  used  about  mines;  haulage 
equipment,  caging  devices;  safe  construction  of  cages  and  skips; 
deterioration  of  wire  ropes;  belts  for  power  transmission,  and 
proposed  code  for  mechanical  equipment  for  coal-mines." 
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THE   DEADLY   CRAWL 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  \\KA1{  OUT,  go  slow.  Tho  paco  that 
kills  is  not  the  gallop  but  Hhe  crawl.  So,  at  any  rate,  thinks 
Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson.  In  an  article  contributod  to  The 
Cosmopolitan  Magazine  (Svw  York),  Dr.  Hutchinson  points  out 
that  it  is  in  the  Orient,  with  its  peace,  and  placidity,  and  freedom 
from  hurry  and  bustle,  that  life  is  short.  The  average  is  19-121 
years  in  India  and  22-25  in  China,  as  compared  wth  3G-56 
for  "western  bai'barians. "  Our  forefathers  lived  the  simpli> 
life;  but  three  centuries  ago  European  cities  had  a  death- 
rate  of  50-SO  per  thousand.  A  century  ago  30-50  was  conimon. 
To-day.  in  overcrowded  Xew  York,  London,  and  (^liicago,  with 
their  nervous,  hurried,  "liilling"  speed,  we  have  the  lowest 
death-rate  in  history,  11)/^  to  12)^  per  thousand.  On  the  wiiole, 
thinks  the  doctor,  there  is  surprizingly  little 
e\idence  that  the  hurry  and  rush  of  modern 
ci\ilization  are  lauding  us  in  premature 
graves.  Most  of  the  official  records  point 
in  the  opposite  direction.    He  goes  on : 

"There  is  one  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  one  group  in  the  community  which  has 
less  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  its  outlook, 
for.  on  the  face  of  the  returns,  at  least, 
there  is  a  distinct  increase  in  the  death- 
rate  of  men  between  the  ages  of  fortj'  and 
fifty-five. 

"But  the  situation  is  not  so  bad  as  it 
looks  at  first  sight  on  the  face  of  the  returns. 
The  first  reassuring  disco'very  is  that  the 
increase  in  mortality  at  these  decades  is 
comparativeh'  slight,  seldom  more  than  10 
or  15  per  cent.,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  we  are  once  safely  past  this  danger-zone, 
we  have  excellent  prospectus  of  contimung 
to  survive  to  a  good  or,  at  least,  a  reason- 
able old  age.  And  most  of  us  would  be 
quite  willing  to  take  a  sporting  chance  on 
some  additional  danger  in  these  dscades 
for  the  sake  of  a  peaceful  and  comfortable 
later  age,  rather  than  linger  on  five  or  ten 
years  longer  in  discomfort  and  partial 
disability. 

"In  fact,  it  appears  to  be  rather  the 
tendency  of  our  civilized  life  to  push  on  at 
higher  speed  and  eifectiveness  to  a  reafcon- 
able  degree  past  maturity  and  completion  of 
our  life-work,  and  then  die  rather  more 
suddenly  and  perhaps  a  Uttle  earlier  than 
before.  And  I  think  this  would  be  the  per- 
sonal perference  of  most  of  us  if  we  were 
given  our  choice. 

"What  seems  to  be  taking  place  is  a 
general  averaging-up  and  equaUzing  of  health  rights  and  oppor- 
tunities, so  to  speak — giving  every  child  born  a  better  chance  of 
surviving  and  of  li\dng  his  life  in  happiness  and  efficiency  until 
maturity  and  a  little  after,  the  net  result  being  an  increase  in 
the  years  of  enjoj^ment  and  productiveness  and  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  '  days  when  they  shall  say  there  is  no  pleasure 
in  them.' " 

This  optimism  is  not  prevalent  among  all  physicians.  Dr. 
A.  L.  Goldwater,  of  The  Medical  Review  of  Rerieics,  has  been 
assembling  the  views  of  business  men  on  the  subject  and  x^rints 
several  score  in  a  recently  issued  pamphlet  (New  York),  with  an 
introduction  by  Charles  H.  Sabin,  president  of  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Companj .     Says  Mr.  Sabin: 

"I  certainly  share  the  almost  universal  opinion  exprest — 
that  retix'ement  from  business  is  no  longer  the  ideal  of  the  aver- 
age business  man,  and  regard  this  as  a  distinctly  hopeful  sign  of 
progress.  These  are  days  which  require  the  application  of 
intelligence  and  experience  to  both  public  and  private  affairs 
in  a  greater  degree  than  perhaps  at  any  time  in  our  history. 
The  worthiest  end  in  life  seems  to  me  to  be  that  of  service,  and  I 
feel  that  men  who  are  still  capable  of  renderi'ng  service  have  no 
moral  right  to  deny  it  to  the  world.     In  appreciation  of  that 


EIGHTEEN     HOURS    A    DAY 

Has  often  been  the  schedule  of  Julius 
Kruttschuitt,  Chairman  of  tlie  Soutii- 
eni  Pacific  Company,  who  Ijelievi^s 
firmly  that  "the  amount  of  work  a 
man  -does  will  not  hurt  him,  pro- 
vided  he  does  it   in  the  right  way." 


fact,  it  is  reassuring  to  note  that  many  men  of  what  was  once 
considered  'advanced  ag(>'  now  exjiress  their  intention  to  con- 
tinue in  tlH>  harness.  They  iuive  found  hard  work,  persistent 
apj)li('ati(vi.  and  long  hours  to  be  the  most  potent  influence  in 
l)rest>r\ing  both  their  mental  and  physical  vigor." 

Julius  Kruttschuitt,  chairnuin  of  tho  Soutlunn  Pacific  Com- 
pany, Xew  York  (^ity,  knows  sonu'thing  al)out  hard  work.  Dr. 
Goldwater  reminds  us — eighteen  hours  of  it  a  day  has  no  terrt)rs 
for  him.  And  he  has  been  railroading  for  forty-three  years. 
He  says: 

"I  lia\e  read  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson's  article  with  great 
interest.  ISIy  opinion,  based  on  my  personal  experience,  is 
that  Dr.  Hutchinson  is  right.  In  my  jx'rsonal  experience  in 
railroad  work,  sitread  over  a  period  of  forty-three*  years,  during 
nuicli  of  whicli  I  worked  for  considerable  lengths  of  time  over 
eighteen  hours  a  day,  1  could  not  see  that 
any  injurious  results  could  be  traced  to  the 
amount  of  work  done,  provided,  however, 
it  was  done  in  a  way  not  to  cause  irritation 
or  worry.  I  am  convinced,  from  personal 
experience  also,  that  one  can  train  oneself 
to  eliminate  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  worry 
of  work.  I  believe  firmly  that  the  amount 
of  work  a  man  does  will  not  hurt  him 
jrt'ovided  he  does  it  in  the  right  way.  If  he 
does  not  do  it  in  the  right  way,  I  suppose 
he  can  kill  himself  in  a  reasonable  l(>ngth  of 
time  by  working  only  an  hour  or  two  a  day 
or  perhaps  by  not  working  at  all." 

L.  C.  Rockhill,  sales  manager  of  the  Good- 
year Tire  and  Rubber  Company,  Akron, 
Ohio,  also  agrees  with  Dr.  Hutchinson. 
Altho  he  has  increased  his  pace  lately,  Mr. 
Rockhill  says  he  is  in  better  condition  than 
he  has  been  for  years.     He  AVTites: 

"I  have  probably  worked  under  greater 
pressure  during  the  past  six  months  than 
at  any  time  in  my  life,  but  I  am  in  better 
shape  now  than  I  have  been  for  years. 

"When  1  saw  the  pace  getting  faster,  I 
came  to  the  realization  that  1  would  have 
to  look  after  my  health.  Hence,  I  became 
inore  careful  of  my  diet,  rest,  and  exercise. 

"With  these  precautions,  1  have  gained 
physically  throughout  the  trying  times 
through  which  we  have  been  passing. 

"Had  the  pace  not  become  so  speedy,  I 
pi'obably  would  have  been  content  to  go 
along  in  my  old  way  and  every  once  in  a 
while  run  into  some  more  or  less  trouble- 
some disorder." 

William  Jennings  Bryan,  the  Democratic  leader,  is  a  beUever 
in  sleep  as  the  great  revi\dfier.     He  says: 

"I  regard  a  sufficient  amount  of  sleep  as  the  most  important 
thing  to  be  considered  in  avoiding  exhaustion.  One  can  go 
longer  without  food  than  without  sleep.  Anything  that  inter- 
feres with  sleep,  whether  it  be  too  long  hours  of  work,  or  mental 
worry,  will  in  time  break  down  the  strongest  constitution.  In 
addition  to  the  hours  needed  for  sleep,  there  should  be  time  for 
rest.  The  body  needs  it,  home  life  and  civic  duty  requure  it, 
and  the  spiritual  nature  demands  it." 

Some  of  the  replies  were  not  altogether  in  accord  with  Dr. 
Hutchinson's  contention.  Quite  a  number  of  business  men  seem 
to  think  that  work  is  best  taken  in  small  doses.  Edward  S. 
Wood,  treasurer  of  the  Esterbrook  Pen  Company,  definitely 
disagrees  with  the  conclusions  of  the  article.     He  says: 

"I  am  fifty-two  years  old,  and  beUeve  that  my  excellent 
physical  condition  is  the  result  of  constant  and  continuous  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air  whenever  possible. 

"]My  friends  of  about  my  own  age  who  golf,  ride,  and  slioct, 
and  are  in  the  open  a  lot,  are  stronger,  more  active,  and  in  much 
better  physical  shape  than  those  who  do  not." 
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WHAT   IS   A   NURSE? 

NOT  MERELY  A  WOMAN  in  a  white  dress  who  knows 
how  to  take  a  temperature,  or  give  a  bath,  or  write  a 
record.  A  good  nurse,  we  are  assured  by  Edna  L. 
Foley,  superintendent  of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association  in 
Chicago,  will  fight  night  and  day  to  save  life  that  she  alone 
can  save.  "I  operated,"  she  quotes  an  eminent  surgeon  as 
sasdng;  "the  nurses  saved  his  life."  Said  an  Italian  nurse  to  an 
American,  "You  would  drive  away  Gabriel  himself,  when  he 
came  to  receive  j'our  patient's  soul."  This  kind  of  work  is  so. 
typical  of  our  nurses,  ^Miss  Foley  says,  that  it  causes  no  remark 
among  our  own  people.  Doctors  e.xpect  it.  E\'idently  INIiss 
Foley  does  not  agree  with  the  physician  in  her  city  whose  e.x- 
perience  in  training  nurses  in  six  weeks  or  so  was  quoted  re- 
cently in  these  columns.  "A  good  nurse,"  she  says,  "is not 
made  in  a  few  weeks;  she  is  developed  after  months  and  years  of 
carefuUy  planned  routine."  We  read  in  an  article  contributed 
by  Miss  Foley  to  the  Public  Health  Nurse  (Cleveland) : 

"Perhaps  the  old  district  patient  as  nearly  defined  a  nurse 
when  she  said  of  the  little  visiting  nurse,  young  enough  to  have 
been  her  granddaughter,  'She's  been  a  mother  to  me.  that 
\'isiting  nurse  has,  a  real  mother.' 

"A  good  many  years  ago  three  famous  surgeons  performed  a 
major  operation  in  an  emergency  on  a  desperately  iU  patient. 
The  operation  was  a  complete  success,  but  the  patient's  life  hung 
l)y  a  thread.  The  surgeons  left  a  page  full  of  orders,  for  this 
was  not  a  typical  case.  "And  just  remember.  iVIiss  A.'  was  the 
parting  shot,  "she  has  not  one  chance  in  a  thousand,  but  we  have 
done  our  best.  Now  it's  up  to  you.'  Every  nurse  knows  how 
Miss  A  felt  when  the  doctors  A^ithdrew.  A  condemned  prisoner 
feels  just  about  as  cheerful.  For  days  the  nurse  fought  for  that 
patient.  It  was  a  fearfid  strain.  So  many  symptoms  to  an- 
ticipate, so  much  treatment  to  give,  so  much  'watchful  waiting.' 
An  almost  imperceptible  pulse,  a  faint,  shallow  respiration  and 
the  paUor  that  follows  profuse  hemorrhage  were  the  only  \isible 
guides. 

"The  surgeon  came  back  at  midnight  and  was  amazed  to  find 
the  girl  stiU  breathing;  he  was  even  more  surprized  to  find  her 
li\'ing  in  the  morning.  It  was  three  days  before  he  dared  hope, 
two  weeks  before  her  name  was  taken  from  the  list  of  the  'dan- 
gerously iU,'  and  sLx  weeks  before  she  was  allowed  a  head-rest. 
The  surgeon,  being  both  a  gentleman  and  a  scientist,  reported 
the  case  in  full  at  his  local  medical  meeting,  -^-inding  up  his  speech 
with  the  words,  "  I  only  performed  the  operation.  The  nurses 
saved  her  Ufe.' 

"A  student  in  our  course  in  public-health  nursing  in  Rome  was 
asked  once  what  she  considered  the  most  striking  difference  be- 
tween American  and  Italian  nurses.  We  rather  expected  her  to 
answer.  Hurrj,'  for  it  was  perfectly  tA-ident  that  our  American 
speed  both  puzzled  and  exasperated  our  courteous  Latin  co- 
workers. To  oiu-  amazement  she  repUed,  'While  there  is  Ufe, 
there  is  hope.  You  fight.  If  the  Angel  Gabriel  himself  came 
for  a  soul,  you  would  dare  to  drive  him  away.'  Then  she  went 
on  to  tell  that  she  had  been  a  nurse  in  our  Red-Cross  hospital 
when  a  very  sick  typhoid  patient  was  quite  obviously  dying. 
Doctor  and  priest  had  done  their  utmost.  But  the  American 
nurse  hung  on.  She  cliided  the  ItaUan  girl  sharply  when  she 
found  an  ice-cap  empty  and  the  mouth-wash  not  used.  When 
the  weary  little  Italian  attempted  to  remonstrate,  she  heard  for 
the  first  time  the  amazing  reply,  'While  there  is  life,  there  is 
hope.  A  nurse  can't  give  up.'  Somewhere  in  America  to-day  a 
reunited  family  probably  never  wearies  of  the  tale  of  'how  we 
helped  Italy  win  the  war,'  for  the  patient  did  not  die,  and  diu'ing 
his  convalescence  told  every  one  all  about  his  family.  As  a 
Public  Health  Nurse  the  little  ItaUan  is  helping  save  babies  in 
Rome,  for  she  has  learned  to  put  a  new  emphasis  on  Ufe.  Neither 
the  babies  nor  that  soldier  boy  yviM  ever  know  how  much  they 
owe  to  the  indomitable  spirit  of  Florence  Nightingale,  trans- 
mitted to  that  nurse  through  her  American  training-school. 

"Last  winter  a  social  worker  spent  a  day  making  rounds  with 
a  county-school  nurse.  It  was  zero  weather,  and  both  agreed 
that  nothing  in  the  world  seemed  so  good  as  a  hot  dinner,  a 
blazing  fire,  and  a  warm  tub.  When  they  reached  the  nurse's 
home  they  found  a  message — 'A  young  farmer's  wife,  twenty 
miles  out  in  the  country',  was  desperately  ill  with  pneimionia. 
Would  the  nurse  come  at  once'?'  An  older  sister  was  most  in- 
dignant and  declared  the  request  'an  outrage,'  but  the  mother 


only  said,  'Supper  is  waiting,  daughter.  I  have  your  bag  all 
packed.'  The  nurse  rode  ten  miles  by  troUey  and  eight  in  a 
waiting  automobile  and  spent  the  night  with  the  patient.  She 
had  the  true  Nightingale  spirit,  but  it  would  be  hard  to  say 
whether  her  mother  or  her  hospital  gave  it  to  her. 

"Recently  we  have  been  hearing  much  about  the  over- 
trained nurse.  We  are  constantly  being  reminded  that  any 
woman  who  knows  how  to  read  a  thermometer  and  give  a  bath 
can  take  care  of  most  patients  if  she  would  only  do  what  the 
attending  physician  tells  her.  Not  long  ago  a  visiting  nurse 
found  a  patient  who  for  four  days  had  been  in  the  hands  of  a 
graduate  of  a  well-known  six  weeks'  course.  Everything  about 
that  patient  that  could  be  neglected  had  been,  every  symptom 
that  might  have  been  watched  had  been  overlooked,  conse- 
quently there  were  serious  complications  with  which  to  deal.  By 
the  hard  work  of  a  special  nurse  w'ho  was  with  the  patient  day 
and  night  for  three  whole  days,  her  life  was  saved,  but  for  y^eeka 
she  vnW  be  in  bed. 

"It  is  foolish  to  say  that  this  is  a  special  ease.  The  average 
physician  is  so  accxistomed  to  depending  upon  the  intelUgence 
of  the  mu-se  or  the  caretaker  of  his  patient  that  he  frequently 
overlooks  obAnous  symptoms  because  they  are  not  called  to  his 
attention. 

"Good  nursing  means  more  than  taking  a  temi)erature  or  giv- 
ing a  bath  or  wTiting  a  tidy  record.  The  observation  of  symi> 
toms  would  be  nothing  to  the  nurse  who  did  not  know  what  to 
do  once  those  sj-mptoms  were  noticed.  Florence  Nightingale's 
imperishable  fame  was  founded  on  a  solid  foundation  of  years  of 
prejjaration.  A  good  nurse  is  seldom  born,  she  is  made,  and  she 
is  not  made  by  mail  nor  in  a  few  weeks.  She  is  developed  after 
months  and  years  of  carefuUy  planned  and  taught  routine  in  the 
care  of  the  sick. 

"This  is  what  good  nursing  means.  Any  patient  who  has 
suffered  in  the  hands  of  the  other  kind  of  a  niirse  appreciates 
this  definition  more  than  the  fortunate  person  who  has  never 
been  iU."  

WARTS   FOUND   TO   BE   INFECTIOUS 

THAT  COMMON  WARTS  ARE  DUE  TO  INFECTION 
with  a  \irus  having  a  long  incubation  period  seems  to 
have  been  demonstrated  by  Drs.  Wile  and  Kingery, 
according  to  an  article  contributed  by  the  latter,  now  assistant 
professor  of  dermatology'  in  the  University  of  Michigan  Medical 
School,  to  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
(Chicago).  Assuming  that  ordinary  warts  were  of  an  infec- 
tious origin,  and  proceeding  on  the  theory  that  the  infectious 
agent  was  a  filtrabte  "\irus,  the  two  investigators,  about  two 
years  ago,  undertook  the  proof  of  these  speculations.  Ordinary 
warts  were  removed  and  ground  up  in  a  mortar  with  salt, 
and  the  mash  thus  obtained  was  passed  through  the  finest 
filter  under  pressure.  The  sterility  of  the  filtrate  was  tested 
and  proved,  and  it  was  then  injected  into  several  human  subjects. 
Following  an  incubation  period  varying  from  four  to  eight 
weeks,  extremely  smaU  warts  made  their  appearance  at  the 
sites  of  the  injections  of  the  sterile  filtrate.  Some  gradually 
increased  in  size  untU  they  had  attained  the  dimensions  of  a 
spUt  pea,  at  which  time  they  were  removed  for  study.  The 
most  striking  feature,  however,  was  the  marked  rapidity  of 
growth  exhibited  in  certain  cases.  The  growths  were  virtuaUy 
identical  with  our  present  conception  of  ordinary  warts.  A 
"second  generation"  of  warts  was  produced  by  inoculation 
with  the  first.     Dr.  Wile  goes  on  to  say: 

"That  locaUzed  epithelial  changes  do  result  from  bacterial 
implantation  or  from  the  products  of  bacteria  so  implanted  is 
a  fact  of  which  we  have  ample  proof. 

"  The  similaiity  between  such  pathologic  processes  and  that 
occurring  in  ordinarj'  warts  is  at  least  suggestive  of  an  analo- 
gous causative  mechanism.  Such  a  view  is  further  substan- 
tiated by  the  numerous  evidences  of  contagion  exhibited  by 
ordinary  warts  in  their  tendency  to  occur  in  crops,  their  trans- 
mission to  contiguous  surfaces  by  contact,  and  the  frequent 
appearance  of  multiple  'daughter  warts.'  FinaUy,  the  infec- 
tious theory  has  been  advanced  to  a  great  extent  by  the  labora- 
tory experiments  of  Variot,  Jadassohn,  and  others,  who  have 
demonstrated  the  contagiousness  of  the  lesions  in  various  ways. 

"Opposing  this  \iew,  however,  is  that  which  would  explain 
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their  occurrence  as  the  result  of  fonMsu-lxxiy  implantation, 
because  bits  of  glass,  steel,  etc.,  are  not  infrequently  encoun- 
tered in  verrucosa  lesions.  That  localized  jirowths  of  a  warty 
nature  undoubtedly  occur  following  sueli  implantation,  liowever, 
is  in  no  way  conclusive  proof  of  the  etiolo^ic  moment  of  tlio 
foreign  bodj'  itself.  Such  a  finding  might  lend  itself  equally 
well  to  the  explanation  that  the  wound  iiu-ident  to  the  entrance 
of  the  foreign  body  served  as  a  i»orta!  of  cii trance  for  the  inf(>ct- 
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WHEN    THE    ROAD-SCALES    SHOW    AN    ILLEGAL    LOAD 


ing  organism.  Finally,  it  woidd  rather  seem  that  in  the  pro- 
duction of  ordinary  warts  there  must  be  an  infectious  agent 
that  is  specific,  that  does  not  thrive  on  ordinary  cultural  me- 
diums, and  that  is  at  the  same  time  capable  of  passing  through 
the  finest  filtering  apparatus  obtainable." 


ROAD-SCALES   FOR   LAW-ENFORCEMENT 

TAKING  A  MAN'S  WORD  that  he  is  not  breaking  the 
law  does  not  go  far  toward  enforcing  it.  A  man  who 
will  fracture  a  law  is  usually  not  particular  about  keeping 
the  truth  uncracked.  If  a  poUceman  wants  to  know  whether 
or  not  a  suspect  is  carrying  hidden  weapons,  he  does  not  inquire 
about  it  politely,  he  searches  him.  Thousands  of  miles  of  ex- 
pensive roads  ruined  by  heavily  loaded  motor-trucks,  whose 
weight  they  were  not  built  to  carrj-,  have  brought  about  the 
passage  of  laws  in  many  States  limiting  the  load  that  may  be 
transported  over  such  roadg.  And  at  least  a  few 
of  these  States  are  as  wily  as  the  policeman — they 
do  not  take  the  truckman's  word  that  he  has  a 
legal  load — they  "search"  him  by  actually  weigh- 
ing it.  An  editorial  writer  in  The  Engineering 
News-Record  (New  York,  April  21)  names  Mary- 
land, New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut  as  three  of  the 
States  that  weigh  trucks,  and  he  refers  especially 
to  the  experience  of  the  first-named  of  these.  He 
writes : 


punished  only  if  definite  evidence  is  produced  to  show  that  a 
suspect »»d  truck  is  actually  exceeding  the  legal  maximum.  This 
can  not  be  done  by  guesswork;  it  means,  of  course,  provisions 
for  actually  weighing  motor-vehicles  on  the  roads,  as  is  done  in 
Maryland  by  permanently  locat»>d  road-scal(>s  and  l)y  mobile 
inspection  crews  equipped  with  weighing-jacks  or  loadometers. 
Vehicle  weighing  on  the  road  is  a  comi)aratively  new  field  of 
highway-department  activity,  but  the  practise  promises  soon  to 

become  wide  -  spread.  Other 
States,  such  as  New  Jersey  and 
Connecticut,  to  mention  only 
two,  are  now  weighing  vehicles 
on  the  roads." 

Maryland's  experience  has 
demonstrated,  says  the  editor, 
tliat  the  mere  imposition  of  a 
fine  on  the  driver  or  owner  of  an 
overloaded  truck  is  not  an  ef- 
fective deterrent.  The  remedy 
has  boon  found  in  compelling 
the  discharge  of  the  excess 
weight  at  the  roadside.  Where 
fines  only  were  imposed  it  was 
often  found  profitable  to  load 
trucks  beyond  capacity  and  to 
pay  the  fines.  Under  the  policy 
of  removing  a  portion  of  the 
load,  however;  inconvenience 
and  expense  is  caused  to  the  operator.  He  must  send  out  an- 
other vehicle  to  pick  up  the  load,  thus  incurring  delays  and 
increased  cost.  The  method  of  enforcement  is  drastic,  but  it  is 
the  only  one  that  secures  observance  of  the  law.     He  continues: 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  right-thinking  motor-truck  operators 
are  not  objecting  to  policies  which  will  conserve  the  highways 
for  their  use.  Motor-transport  will  live  only  so  long  as  the 
highways  are  in  a  condition  to  carry  traffic.  In  the  end,  the 
interests  of  the  highway  departments  and  of  the  motor-vehicle 
operators  are  one.  Motor-vehicle  legislation,  therefore,  should 
aim  not  to  rule  trucks  off  the  road,  but  rather  to  strike  at  those 
selfish  interests  which,  with  a  comparatively  few  trucks  of  ex- 
cessive weight,  soon  render  highways  useless  for  other  and  more 
conservative  operators  and  the  community  at  large." 

Writing  in  The  Road-Maker,  Excavator  and  Grader  (Chicago), 
R.  H.  Salmons,  vice-president  of  the  Selden  Truck  Corporation, 
tells  us  that  California  has  just  bought  six  "loadometers"  for 


"This  year  has  witnessed  unusual  activity  in 
the  matter  of  State  legislation  relating  to  the  use 
of  public  highways  by  motor-vehicles.  With 
9,211,295  passenger  automobiles  and  motor-trucks 
registered  during  1920,  an  increase  of  1,64.5.849 
vehicles,  or  22  per  cent.,  over  the  1919  registra- 
tion figures,  the  need  for  insisting  upon  a  reason- 
able use  of  State  highways  is  apparent.  The  mere 
passage  of  regulatory  measures,  however,  is  no 
guaranty  of  their  enforcement.  State  highway 
departments  have  begun  to  appreciate  this  fact, 
and,  while  there  is  still  much  laxness,  an  unmistakaVjle  trend 
has  developed  toward  the  enforcement  of  measures  which  have 
been  placed  on  the  statute-books.  A  case  in  point  is  Maryland, 
which  has  progressed  much  further  than  most  of  the  other 
States  in  the  matter  of  vehicle-law  enforcement. 

"Most  vehicle  laws  specify  some  maximum  load  limit  for 
trucks,  and  it  follows  that  \'iolators  of  this  regulation  can  be 


the  purpose  described  above,  thus  joining  the  ranks  of  the 
enforcers  of  law  by  weighing-machine.  He  thinks  that  over- 
loading is  as  bad  for  the  truck  as  for  the  road.  Railroads  learned 
to  avoid  it  long  ago,  he  says,  and  truckmen  should  follow  suit. 
"Motor-truck  abuse,"  he  declares,  "whether  it  be  overloading 
or  anything  else,  is  a  grievous  offense  against  business." 


LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 

LITERATURE    DRAMA    MUSIC    FINE-ARTS    EDUCATION    CULTURE 


BUDAPEST'S   CONEY   ISLAND   IN   A  PLAY 


THE  CRITICS  TRY  their  hand  at  renaming  "Lilioni." 
Tliis,  for  those  who  haven't  heard,  is  the  current  play 
produced  bj'  the  Theater  Guild  and  already  acclaimed  as 
the  high  mark  of  the  dramatic  season.  The  Avord  is  said  to 
mean  "the  tough";  literally,  "the  lily,"  as  we  in  contempt 
sometimes  call  a  person  "a  daisy."  The  Guild  renders  it  "The 
Roughneck,"  and  Mr.  Broun  suggests  "The  Tough  Egg."     As 
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Plft-i  l>y   Etiward  Tiiayer  Alouroe. 

JOSEF    SCHILDKRAIT, 

Now  appearing  as  Liliom.     "More  than  ten  years  younger  than  John 
Bairymore.  he  has  played  three  times  as  many  roles.' 


he  knows  the  parlance  of  so  many  special  sports  he  may  hit 
nearer  the  Coney  Island  of  Budapest  where  the  play  establishes 
itself.  Mr.  Woolcott  prefers  "Judge  Not";  but  this  shows  he 
has  his  mind  on  the  "message"  of  the  play.  From  his  point  of 
view,  then,  the  plot  may  be  recited  in  this  fashion  as  he  does  it 
for  the  New  Y^'ork  Times: 

"It  is  a  pensive  and  sanguine  comedy  which  picks  up  a  bit  of 
human  riffraff  in  the  debris  of  Budapest  and  so  twists  and  turns 
it  that  you  catch  the  glint  of  gold  in  it.  It  follows  a  foolish. 
Tristful,  stubborn  sinner  into  Purgatory  and  hangs  breatliless 
on  the  verdict.  Y"ou  see  him  consigned  to  fifteen  years  in  the 
penitential  flames  and  then  watch  as  he  comes  faltering  back  to 
earth  for  his  day  of  expiation.  As  the  final  curtain  falls,  he  is  on 
his  way  back  to  the  court  on  high  to  hear  the  last  judgment. 
You,  to  whom  it  has  been  permitted  to  see  something  of  the  fears 


and  hopes  and  temptations  which  have  strummed  on  this 
swaggering  youngster  here  below,  who  know  how  impish  a  part 
chance  has  played  in  the  tragi-comedy  of  his  httle  life  and  who 
know  what  of  love  and  tenderness  and  essential  goodness  were 
hidden  away  in  him,  you  leave  the  theater  wondering  just  what 
that  judgment  will  be,  nor  env-ynng  greatly  the  power  that  must 
face  the  task  of  rendering  it." 

The  message,  then,  which  Mr.  Woolcott  put  into  words  after 
first  seeing  the  play  is  concisely  this: 

"In  its  way,  a  quizzical  and  arn,'  and  light-hearted  waj',  it 
says  the  brave  and  bracing  thing  which  Gorla*  said  in  'Night 
Lodging' — that  down  in  the  verj"  dregs  of  humanity  the  spark 
that  is  di%ine  lives  on,  waiting  to  be  kindled  into  flame.  '  Liliom' 
lets  you  look  into  the  soul  of  a  dirty  bum,  lets  you  foUow  it  beyond 
the  grave  and  back  to  earth  again  and  leaves  you  uplifted.  There 
are  such  scenes  of  human  squalor  in  it  as  Gorky  might  have 
Avritten,  but  now  and  again  there  are  dancing  lights  that  Barrie 
might  en-^w.  and  at  times  a  cathedral  hush  settles  over  the  play 
for  those  out  front  who  have  a  prayer  in  their  hearts.  Truly, 
truly  the  Guild  is  to  be  congratulated.  They  played  for  big 
stakes  and  they  have  won." 

Good  as  this  seems  to  sound,  Mr.  Seldes,  writing  for  the  Boston 
Transcript,  contends  that  "the  brave  and  bracing  thing  about 
"Liliom'  is  that  it  is  too  good  to  have  that  sort  of  thing  said 
about  it."  And  the  fault  in  the  criticism  is  also  to  be  found,  he 
maintains,  in  the  production  itself.  Which  means  that  the 
Guild,  in  his  \iew,  has  made  the  play  "foggj-  with  tears": 

"It  should  not  be.  The  poignancy  of  the  play  is  in  its  light- 
ness; the  tears  should  be  anj^shere  but  in  your  eyes.  The  play 
was  produced  for  tears  and  prayer;  it  was  solemn  and  profound; 
it  suggested  that  the  theme  was  the  reclamation  of  a  bum.  And 
all  the  time  Molnar  is  still  the  stunt  plaj'^^Tight  who  dramatized 
Freud  in  "The  Devil'  and  in  'The  Phantom  Rival';  all  the  time 
he  is  the  Continental  craftsman  without  a  trace  of  priggishness 
who  will  handle  any  theme  if  he  can  get  drama  out  of  it  and  who 
will  surprize  our  native  proAnncial  minds  by  showing  that  altho 
you  have  written  an  entertaining  play  it  does  not  necessarily 
have  to  be  empty  of  ideas." 

The  predicament,  restated  from  !Mr.  Seldes's  point  of  view,  is 
''natural  enough,"  "neither  comedy  nor  tragedy": 

"It  is  called  a  legend,  and  probably  that  is  why  the  note  of 
allegory  was  sounded.  It  would  be  like  iMolnar,  or  any  other 
European  dramatist,  to  call  his  piece  an  allegory  and  then  to 
oiit-«-it  his  audiences  by  refusing  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
symbols  or  symbolic  personages.  Liliom  is  a  roughneck,  a 
mticker;  but  he  is  not  Every  tough,  not  the  Eternal  coster  or  any- 
thing of  the  sort.  He  is  that  particular  rough  who  is  employed 
as  barker  for  a  merry-go-round,  who  picks  up  and  flirts  with  and 
deceives  and  robs  servant-girls,  who  loves  the  blare  of  the  me- 
chanical organ  of  the  carousel,  and  who  is  so  nagged  by  the  police 
that  he  readily  beheves  in  a  police  system  in  heaven.  Julie 
touches  him  quite  speciallj',  and  like  many  other  men  he  won- 
ders whether  something  good  can  not  come  out  of  him  after  all. 
He  beats  her  and  when  he  is  soft  he  cries  about  it;  the  old  Adam 
is  insurgent  in  his  poverty;  he  falls  into  waj's  more  e^nl  than  the 
gallantry-  of  his  days  as  a  barker;  and.  trapt  -with  the  consum- 
mate neatness  which  Ufe  sometimes  affects,  before  he  has  time 
to  reaUze  that  he  has  already  forfeited  at  cards  the  money  for 
Avhich  he  is  preparing  to  commit  murder,  he  escapes  his  conse- 
quences by  suicide. 

"The  heavenly  poUcemen  come  for  him;  the  magistrate  offers 
to  let  him  return  to  life;  but  Liliom  is  aU  swagger  and  refuses; 
he  refuses  to  admit  that  he  regrets  his  treatment  of  Julie;  he 
accepts  his  condemnation  to  fifteen  years  of  hell's  fires  with  the 
chance  of  redeeming  himself  at  the  end  by  doing  one  good  deed 
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for  his  daughtpr.  Ho  asks  for  a  oisrarot  as  ho  starts  for  tho  jiit. 
Whon  ho  roturns  to  oarth,  aftor  llftoon  yoars,  ho  tinds  that  his 
daughter  has  been  brought  up  to  bolio\o  that  he  was  tiuo  and 
handsome  and  unfortunatt^ — since  he  had  died  in  America. 
He  will  not  have  it ;  he  can  not  refrain  fi-oni  instilling  a  few  doubts 
about  her  father  into  tho  girl's  head,  and  as  she  orders  him  to 
leave,  ho  slaps  her  hand.  His  one  chance  to  do  a  good  deed  was 
to  say  nothing;  ho  has  botched  even  that,  and  he  is  led  off  by 
his  celestial  captors,  stricken,  cnisht.  and  without  hope.  Tho 
inveterate  optimists  believe  that  bwauso  he  has  not  toKl  all, 
because  he  hasn't  after  all  sueceede»d  in  destroying  the  girl's 
illusions,  because  he  jirotondod  to  take  back  what  he  had  said, 
he  will  be  pardoned  in  heaven." 

The  impressionable  Mr.  Rroun,  of  the  Tribune,  represents, 
perhaps,  the  average  observer  nearer  than  the  two  other  critics 
quoted.     We  will  let  him  speak  of  the  actors: 

"A  fine  play  has  found  a  fine  cast.  God  seems  to  attend  to 
this.  Eva  Le  Gallionno  -gives  perhaps  the  most  finished  per- 
formance. It  is  difficult  to  see  how  her  work  coidd  be  bettered. 
She  tears  the  very  heart  out  of  you  without  ever  raising  her  voice 
or  putting  a  hand  above  her  shoulder.  It  is  work  marvelously 
sure  and  %"igorous,  without  a  single  false  move.  Joseph  Schild- 
kraut  is  not  quite  as  good  as  that.  He  makes  some  errors.  He 
does  a  little  too  much.  His  exit  to  the  kingdom  of  purifying 
fire,  for  instance,  a  magnificent  moment,  is  marred  because  he 
hammers  it  just  a  Uttle.  But  if  he  does  a  little  too  much  he 
should  also  be  roundly  praised  for  the  enormous  vitality  and 
inventiveness  of  his  performance.  He  is  extraordinarily  re- 
sourceful physically.  He  knows  something  to  do  with  his  body 
everj'^  moment  and  generally  something  w^hieh  impresses  you  as 
soundly  right  the  moment  it  is  done.  He  brings  great  strength 
and  grace  to  the  role.  We  like  liis  swagger  and  the  gesture  of 
his  hands  and  the  manner  in  which  he  shoves  people  around. 
An  actor  might  play  a  great  many  years  just  to  learn  the  same 
sudden  manner  in  which  Schildkraut  slaps  the  hand  of  the  child 
in  the  last  act." 


THE   PRESIDENT'S   ENGLISH 

MR.  HARDING  MAY  REVISE  HIS  ENGLISH  before 
his  term  expires;  just  now  he  furnishes  a  ground  of 
attack  which  is  taken  up  by  two  continents.  Mr. 
Wilson  suffered  constant  attack  for  one  particular  pet  phrase; 
but  Mr.  Harding's  critic  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  thinks 
Mr.  Wilson,  in  comparison,  "a  master  of  clear  and  forceful  ex- 
pression." It  is  admitted  that  Mr.  Harding's  predecessor  was 
" sometimes  guilty  of  a  Scotticism";  but  he  also,  according  to 
^Ir.  C.  Nash  Morton,  "wTote  the  language  of  educated  English- 
men the  world  over."  This  critic,  a  voluntary  contributor 
to  the  paper  which  prints  him,  declares  "Mr.  Harding  writes  a 
stilted,  dictionary  EngUsh,  tiresome  and  often  marred  to  the 
point  of  being  meaningless,  by  an  abstract  terminology."  ]VIr. 
Harding's  style,  as  exhibited  in  his  first  state  document  after 
becoming  President,  is  the  thing  which  has  draw^n  fire  both  here 
and  in  England.  Mr.  H.  L.  Mencken,  who  has  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  development  of  the  mother  tongue  in  America, 
deals  at  great  length  in  The  Nation  with  what  he  calls  Mr. 
Harding's  "Gamalielese,"  but  we  find  the  matter  put  in  a  nut- 
shell in  the  letter  of  ]Mr.  Morton: 

"Starting  off  in  the  first  paragraph  of  his  message  to  Congress 
with  that  ugly  locution,  a  split  infinitive,  he  follows  it  up  in  the 
next  by  the  displeasing  adverbial  form  'illy,'  which  is  unneces- 
sary, as  'iU'  is  both  adverb  and  adjective.  Recollections  of 
Pharaoh's  'Hi-favored  kine'  should  have  been  a  warning  to 
him.  Next  he  makes  us  stare  and  gasp  at  his  endless  suppW  of 
abstract  and  verbal  nouns,  often  in  the  plural  form,  when  the 
singular  would  be  better.  We  meet  with  words  and  phrases 
put  to  an  archaic  or  obsolete  use.  We  meet  Avith  some  very 
ungrammatieal  English.  For  the  last  take  this  sample:  'Tol- 
eration ...  of  maintained  prices  by  unnatural  methods.'  Here 
the  participle  'maintained'  is  first  converted  into  a  simple  adjec- 
tive and  then  made  to  do  verbal  dutj-.  What  Mr.  Harding 
meant  to  say  was:    'Prices  maintained  by  unnatural  methods.' 

"Ha\-ing,  in  his  acceptance  speech,  robbed  the  madhouse  of 


its  technical  term,  'normalcy.*  he  opens  the  flood-gates  of 
abstract  and  verbal  nouns.  He  dispenses  almost  ontinOy  with 
verbs,  adjectives,  and  adverbs.  Tho  Anglo-Saxon  element  of 
our  language  suffers  disastrous  eclipse  in  the  shadow  of  "ro- 
spiritualization,'  '  lu)si>italization,'  'rolial)ilization,'  and  'war's 
in\ohonu>nts.'  'Normal'  and  'commit'  in  some  of  their 
forms  seem  to  have  a  charm  for  Mr.  Harding.  Not  only  in  the 
acceptance,  but  also  in  the  message,  he  recurs  to  them  over  and 
over  again.     Once    ho    uses    'commitment,'  a  word    which,    at 
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Who,  in   "  Liliom,"    "  tears  the  very  heart  out  of  you  without  ev»'r 
raising  her  voice  or  putting  a  hand  above  her  shoulder." 


least,  is  well  domiciled  in  English,  which  is  more  than  can  be 
said  for  his  favorite  'committals.'  In  some  of  his  future  mes- 
sages, I  suppose,  he  will  give  us  committalcy,  formalcy,  and 
ruralcy. 

"He  has  fished  up  'prosper  America  first,'  'modernly  ac- 
cepted,' 'a  wholly  becoming  influence,'  'there  has  been  sug- 
gestion,' 'artificial  taxes,'  something  'which  fritters  energy,'  a 
tariff  enactment  'emergency  in  character.'  Had  he  written  'an 
emergency  tariff,'  I  might  not — to  borrow  his  own  elegant  phrase 
— 'complain  at  him.'  What  does  this  noun-adjective  'emer- 
gency' qualify — 'in  character,'  'tariff,'  or  'tariff  enactment'? 
In  the  way  of  uncalled-for  i)lurals  we  have  as  specimens:  'Inter- 
national understandings.'  'costs  of  living,'  'prewar  normals,' 
'war's  involvements.'  Mr.  Harding  speaks  of  a  'body  of 
citizenship,'  and  he  would  'formulate,  if  not  a  policy,  at  least  a 
national  attitude.'  Can  we  'visualize,'  as  he  said  of  a  certain 
'creation.'  'a  formulated  national  attitude"?  It  would  be  worth 
a  fortune  to  the  mo\'ies." 

The  London  Daily  Chronicle  finds  the  message  "would  cause  a 
shudder  in  academic  circles."  For  reasons  similar  to  ]Mr. 
Morton's: 

"He  describes  America  as  'illy  prepared  for  war's  aftermath.' 
He  says  she  is  'ready  to  cooperate. with  other  nations  to  approxi- 
mate disarmament.'     He  refers  to  the  overlapping  of  functions 
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'  which  fritters  energies'  and  talks  of  'protesting  outlay'  when 
what  he  means  is  protesting  against  outlay. 

"Mr.  Harding  is  accustomed  to  take  desperate  ventures  in  the 
coinage  of  new  words.  In  his  election  addresses  he  invented 
the  hideous  'normalcy.'  This  message  gives  us  'hospitaliza- 
tion' which  the  English-speaking  world  might  surely  have  done 
very  well  without." 

IMr.  Arthur  Brisbane,  in  the  New  York  American,  has  a 
theory  why  Mr.  Harding's  "English"  is  disliked  by  the  EngUsh, 
saying  also  that  "Mr.  Harding  could  easily  make  the  English 
praise  his  style."  Of  course,  Mr.  Brisbane  abandons  literary 
criticism — 


"He  says:  'We  want  the  biggest 
navy.'  If  he  would  say, 'We  may 
safely  rely  upon  England's  fleet  to 
protect  us,'  that  'style'  would 
please  the  English. 

"He  says:  'We  lent  ten  thou- 
sand millions  to  our  friends  in 
Europe,  and  expect  them  to  pay 
it  back  instead  of  spending  it  on 
war-ships.'  If  instead  he  would 
say,  'I  have  no  intention  of  col- 
lecting our  foreign  debts,'  that 
'style'  would  suit  all  Europe  per- 
fectly. 

"It isn't  the  President's  'Yankee 
English'  or  any  defect  in  his  liter- 
ary style  that  bothers  England; 
it's  the  fact  that  he  means  what 
he  says,  and  'talks  American.'" 


AS   HAMILTON   WENT 

TO   A   CABINET 

MEETING 

WRIST-WATCHES  were 
a  sign  of  effeminacy  be- 
fore the  war;  they  almost 
became  the  sign  manual  of  the 
soldier  after  it.  Circumstances  alter 
our  opinion  of  clothes.  "I  wanted 
to  express  the  force  of  a  man  who 
wore  lace  ruffles  and  yet  had  the 
might  to  combat  Jefferson  and 
Madison,"  says  Mr.  James  Earl 
Eraser,  who  has  just  completed 
a  statue  of  Alexander  Hamilton  to 
be  placed  in  front  of  the  Treasury 
Building  in  Washington.  He  visions 
Hamilton  as  one  "with  the  mind 
and  nature  of  an  aristocrat,"  who 
yet  "put  it  all  over  the  men  he  had 
to  deal  with  by  sheer  power  of 
character  and  knowledge."  Mr. 
Eraser,  who  is  reported  by  Louise 
Eberle  for  the  Boston  Transcript, 
declares  that  his  aim  was  to  show  in 
his  statue  "why  men  called  a  gentle 

man  and  a  gentleman  the  'little  lion.'"  Miss  Eberle,  with 
the  help  of  Mr.  Eraser,  shows  us  how  the  underlying  motive  in 
the  work  came  through: 

"The  writer  had  the  privilege  of  watching  the  growth  of  the 
Hamilton  for  more  than  a  year,  and  saw  that  ever-wonder- 
ful phenomenon  that  takes  place  in  the  work  of  great  painters, 
sculptors,  writers,  and  actors — the  slow  arrival,  after  infinite 
pains,  at  complete  spontaneity. 

"There  is  Hamilton.  He  has  taken  his  hat,  thrown  his  cloak 
over  one  arm,  and,  neither  standing  still  nor  walking,  is  caught 
in  a  moment  of  arrested  motion  that  is  the  sculptor's  ideal — and 
generally  his  despair — to  secure. 

"Of  this  pose  Eraser  says:    'I  like  to  think  that  Hamilton 


FRASER'S    STATUE    OF    HAMILTON, 

The  man  who  "  wore  lace  ruffles  and  yet  had  the  might 
to  combat  Jefferson  and  Madison." 


has  just  come  out  on  the  steps  of  the  old  Treasury  and  is  on  his 
way  to  a  Cabinet  meeting.  He  has  one  of  his  usual  struggles 
ahead  of  him  in  which  he  has  to  fight  down  opposition  to  mea- 
sures and  ideas  from  which  we  are  deriving  benefit  to-day.  He 
knows  a  fight  is  ahead  of  him,  knows  its  strain,  but  knows  also 
that  he  will  win  by  the  sheer  power  of  his  superiority  of  mind.' 
"That  remark  indicates  a  thing  that  has  appeared  clearly  in 
the  process  of  watching  this  statue  grow  to  completion.  It  is 
that  Mr.  Eraser,  when  he  is  modeling  a  portrait,  gets  inside  his 
character  as  completely  as  an  actor  creating  a  role.  One  might 
appear  at  the  door  of  the  studio  on  a  day  when  he  was  at  work 
on  the  Hamilton,  and,  after  no  preliminaries  but  a  friendly 
'hello,'  be  greeted  wdth — 'Did  you  know  that  much  of  our  Trea- 
sury system  is  still  carried  on  just 
as  Hamilton  laid  it  out?  Isn't  it 
amazing?'  Or  he  would  begin  to 
tell  about  the  will  in  behalf  of  the 
Sailors'  Snug  Harbor,  which  Hamil- 
ton was  asked  to  draw  up  so  that 
it  could  not  possibly  be  broken, 
and  which  fulfilled  this  condition  so 
perfectly  that  to-day  (what  with 
the  increase  in  real-estate  values) 
what  was  intended  as  a  modest 
charity  has  perforce  become  a  great 
landlord  and  improver  of  property." 

There  is  also  an  interesting  story 
of  the  copartnership  between  the 
sculptor  and  the  model: 

"There's  a  splendid  man  who 
swims  who  poses  for  the  Erasers, 
and  from  his  supple  body  the  artist 
worked  out  that  intangible  motion 
of  Hamilton's  body  at  the  shoulders 
and  waist  that  gives  such  extraor- 
dinary grace  to  the  figure.  But 
when  the  statue  was  nearly  done 
there  came  a  hitch.  The  model 
sweltered  patiently  away  day  by 
day  (it  was  summer)  in  the  hot  old 
coat  that  had  been  resurrected  for 
the  purpose  from  some  collection. 
But  still  the  Hamilton  did  not  pro- 
gress as  it  should.  Something  be- 
•'yond  the  model's  power  to  suggest 
was  needed. 

Then  one  day  all  was  well.  There 
was  a  new  model  who  showed  a 
curiously  amused  flicker  of  a  smile 
when  people  came  in  and  stared  at 
him.  And  they  stared  because,  in 
his  black  satin  knee-breeches,  he 
seemed  simply  a  young  aristocrat 
of  a  former  day  in  the  habiUments 
suited  to  him.  And  his  casual  way 
of  running  to  the  door  when  the 
bell  rang,  and  being  apparently 
unconscious  of  the  sensation  he 
caused  in  the  hearts  of  \asitors, 
only  added  to  the  impression  that 
he  was  not  simply  a  model  'drest 
up.' 

"One  young  woman,  of  both  the 
artistic  and  social  worlds,  smelled  a 
story  instantly.  She  talked  to  the 
model  about  le  beau  monde  to  which 
she  belonged,  and  he  talked  back 
in  the  terms  of  a  familiar.  She  tried  French,  and  got  the  same 
results — sparkle  for  sparkle,  quip  for  quip.  Mr.  Eraser  stood  by, 
apparently  unconscious,  as  he  worked  on,,  but  enjoying  every  bit 
of  it  with  his  own  good  sense  of  humor.  But  he  never  peeped, 
and  we  would  have  gone  away  as  ignorant  as  the  visitor  had  not 
a  chance  mention  of  a  name  we  knew  revealed  the  identity  of 
the  model — a  young  man  born  to  the  beau  monde,  whose  rich 
and  important  father  did  not  know  that  his  son  was  thus  ob- 
taining a  vicarioiis  immortality. 

"'Now  in  ancient  Greece,'  explained  Mr.  Eraser,  'there  would 
have  been  no  mystery  about  it  at  all.  Members  of  the  aristoc- 
racy there  could  be  commandeered  by  artists,  and  they  felt 
honored,  for  was  it  not  a  god  for  whose  human  likeness  they 
were  posing?'" 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS  ON  YOUTHFUL  MORALS 


LIKE  ISAIAH  THUXDERIXO  a^raiiisl  i(l.)lati()us 
Jenisalem,  Savonarola  dtMi()iin('inf>;  [hv  profliyucy  of 
-^  Florence,  or  John  Knox  calling  down  the  wrath  of  God 
upon  the  head  of  Queen  Mary  Stuart,  so  iho  voices  of  relij;>:ious 
leaders  have  always  been  heard  when  tendencies  in  dress  and 
conduct  have  seemed  to  reflect  a  decline  in,  or  an  indifference  to, 
morals.  The  dances  young  people  dance  these  days,  the 
garments  young  women  wear  or  refrain  from  wearing,  and  all  the 
other  outward  signs  of  the  "new  freedom"  felt  by  the  generation 
growing  to  manhood  and  womanhood  in  these  after-war  years 
have  occasioned  grave  forebodings  on  the  part  of  teacliers  and 
legislators  and  social  workers  and  editors,  and  lune  even  been  the 
cause  of  serious  discussion  among  the  young  people  themselves. 
Preachers  and  priests  and  rabbis  have  denounced  some  of  these 
tendencies  in  the  pulpit  and  through  the  press,  and  the  editors  of 
religious  papers  have  exprest  their  views  in  no  uncertain  terms. 
To  discover  just  where  the  Church  and  the  Synagogue  stand 
on  this  much-discust  question,  we  have  collected  the  views  of 
religious  editors  of  all  sects  and  of  all  vSections,  and  here  present 
them  to  our  readers,  just  as  last  week  the  college  presidents 
and  the  spokesmen  for  the  youth  in  our  colleges  had  their  hearing. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  roughly  even  d 'vision  last  week  between 
those  who  saw  a  real  menace  in  present-day  tendencies  among 
the  young  and  those  who  could  see  no  cause  for  great  anxiety. 
The  religious  editors,  in  so  far  as  they  comment  at  all,  are  more 
nearly  unanimous  in  agreeing  that  there  is  a  peril.  But  it  must 
be  admitted  that  many  of  the  more  important  church  weeklies 
published  in  the  great  Eastern  cities  and  representing  large 
constituencies  of  educated  and  progressive  churchgoers  do  not 
devote  much  editorial  space  to  the  subject.  Moreover,  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  denunciation  of  modern  dances 
comes  from  representatives  of  denominations  opposed  to  dancing 
and  worldly  amusement  on  general  principles.  The  Catholic 
Church,  from  the  Pope  down,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  seems  to 
be  thoroughly  alarmed  over  present  fashions  in  dress,  and  the 
Baptist  and  Methodist  papers,  it  is  equally  notable,  take  the 
occasion  to  denounce  whole-heartedly  the  modern  social  dance. 
In  Christian  church  circles  the  recognition  of  an  e\al  tendency- 
is  followed  by  a  search  for  a  cure,  and  organizations  have  been 
launched  in  more  than  one  great  denomination  to  help  bring  the 
young  people  under  better  influences.  In  many  eases,  the  girl 
problem  is  seen  to  be  one  for  w-omen  to  solve,  and  Chi'istian 
women  are  undertaking  its  solution.  Better  forms  of  amuse- 
ment, better  examples,  and  better  instruction  in  the  home  are 
called  for  bj'  many  religious  editors. 

The  religious  journals  which  find  little  cause  for  anxiety  in 
present  tendencies  in  youthful  dress  and  conduct  are  in  a 
decided  minority  among  those  w^ho  send  us  editorials  or  other 
expressions  of  opinion.  Their  views  will  be  stated  at  the  out- 
set, to  be  followed  by  the  louder  chorus  of  warning  and  denuncia- 
tion. The  .Jewish  weeklies  seem  to  find  less  to  criticize  in 
connection  with  dances  and  feminine  attire  than  their  C'hristiau 
contemporaries.  For  instance,  the  editor  of  The  American 
Israelite  (Cincinnati)  emphasizes  his  disagreement  with  the 
college  editor  who  speaks  of  certain  dances  and  costumes  as 
"popularizing  indecency."  "Except  for  the  shortness  of  the 
skirt,"  he  says,  "ball  costumes  show  little  change  during  my 
time,  which  has  been  a  pretty  long  one.  The  present  generation 
of  women  are  perhaps  more  sophisticated  than  were  their  grand- 
mothers, but  that  they  are  less  virtuous  or  less  clean-minded,  I 


do  not  for  a  momc-nt  believe."  Similarly,  The  American  Jewish 
W'diiil  u^Iiniieapolis)  is  inclined  to  think  that  many  people's 
imaginations  have  been  "unduly  overwrought  over  the  matter." 
"There  is  nothing  indecent  or  vulgar  about  the  new  dances,"' 
so  far  as  this  editor  can  dis<^over,  "if  they  are  indulged  in  by  the 
right  people  in  the  projvr  place  and  proper  environm<>nt.'' 
Whatever  immodesty  and  indecency  does  occur  is  attributed  to 
the  character  of  the  young  people  concerned  and  the  place — that  is, 
danc(^  halls  of  a  certain  type.  We  can  not  expect  to  keep  every- 
body perfectly  moral,  and  the  only  safeguard  is  for  parents  to 
see  that  their  own  children  do  not  visit  places  of  a  question- 
able character.  In  this  way,  and  in  this  way  only,  we  are  told, 
"the  evil  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimuni."  The  Jewish  Advocate 
(Boston)  looks  on  dancang  as  a  fine  art  which  is  sometimes 
abused.  The  editor  believes  "that  education  and  not  alann 
will  cure  the  evil  of  indecent  dancing."  He  feels  that  the  parents 
and  the  teachers  together  can  handle  the  situation  and  that 
any  preaching  by  ministers  on  the  subject  will  be  of  no  use. 
The  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association  naturally  has  its  social 
problem,  but  it  believes  that  it  is  solving  it,  as  least  as  far  as  the 
dance  is  concerned.  The  Y.  M.  H.  A.  Bulletin,  of  New^  York, 
thinks  that  modern  jazz  furnishes  good  rhythmic  music  under 
proper  supervision.  At  the  Association  dances  it  is  said  to  be 
occasionally  necessary  to  reprimand  young  ladies,  and  occasion- 
ally to  caution  a  fox-trotting  couple.  In  general,  "objection- 
able dancing  or  dress  is  a  rarity  at  the  Association,"  and  when 
it  appears  it  is  "never  permitted  to  progress  beyond  the  first 
minute." 

Turning  to  the  unalarmed  Christian  periodicals,  we  find 
modern  critics  of  dancing  compared  by  The  American  Church 
Monthly  (New  York),  to  the  elder  son  in  the  Parable  who  would 
not  go  in  to  the  dancing  and  festivities  in  honor  of  the  returned 
j)ro(ligal — "They  refuse  to  sympathize  with  pleasure  in  any 
form."  In  the  opinion  of  this  representative  of  the  '"high- 
church"  element  among  EpiscopaHans,  "dancing  is  a  legitimate 
form  of  amusement  for  Christians,  and  it  may  quite  properly  be 
accompanietl  by  lively  and  alluring  music."  The  editor  of  this 
paper  also  refuses  to  allow  himself  to  become  unduly  excited 
about  the  way  in  which  women  dress  to-day.  He  recognizes  that 
fashions  differ  from  day  to  day  and  that  what  is  proper  in  one 
land  is  improper  in  another.  As  to  some  of  the  most  extreme 
fashions,  it  is  well  to  "use  moral  suasion  wherever  we  can,"  but, 
after  all,  "there  is  really  no  cause  for  a  panic.  In  any  case  our 
most  formidable  ally  is  the  Northern  winter.  God  help  those 
who  live  in  the  South!" 

Another  spokesman  for  Episcopalians,  Bishop  Gailor,  of 
Tennessee,  who  is  now  presiding  Bishop  of  the  Church  in  America, 
exhibits  a  similar  calm.  The  world,  he  says,  "is  not  a  bit  more 
wicked  than  it  has  been  several  times  before."  And  he  sees  a 
sign  of  vast  improvement  in  the  fact  that  "people  d'o  openly  to- 
day things  that  they  used  to  do  in  secret."  He  defends  both 
the  young  men  and  the  young  women,  saying  in  a  Baltimore 
American  interview: 

"The  girls  of  to-day  are  as  fine  and  as  high-minded  as  any 
girls  ever  were.  ...  I  have  yet  to  meet  one  who  seems  tainted 
in  the  least  degree  by  what  they  tell  me  is  the  tendency  of 
the  age,  which  is  toward  too  much  freedom  with  their  male 
friends 

"If  there  have  been,  and,  of  course,  there  have  been,  extremes 
in  dress  and  deportment  to  be  noticed  in  the  young  females 
of    our    species,    it    is    reasonable  to    suppose    that    these    are 
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exceptional.      There  are  always  persons  who  exaggerate  a  style 
and  a  manner." 

Bishop  Gailor  is  as  little  imprest  by  the  charges  made  against 
the  young  man  of  to-day.     These  are  his  words: 

"Frankly,  I  don't  believe  that  he  has  thus  derogated  from  his 
father's  habits  and  principles.  I  base  my  judgment  of  him  on 
what  I  know  from  my  own  experience." 

At  almost  the  other  end  of  the  doctrinal  scale  we  find  the 
Unitarian  Christian  Register  (Boston)  objecting  to  any  indict- 
ment of  the  rising  generation.  There  are,  of  course,  "a  few 
gilded  youths,"  but  they  are  very  few  in  comparison  to  the  large 
numbers  of  "young  people  in  all  our  communities  who  are 
courteous,  studious,  orderly,  and  in  their  attitude  idealists."  It 
might  be  a  good  thing  "if  the  critics  would  pause  a  moment  and 
recall  their  own  youth,  their  love  of  good  clothes,  entertainment, 
sparkle,  and  sunshine."  This  generation,  concludes  the  editor, 
is  no  worse  than  the  one  in  which  the  elderly  critics  grew  up. 
Another  Boston  weekly,  The  New-Church  Messenger,  also  with- 
holds its  condemnation.  It  admits  that  there  is  some  improper 
dancing,  but  "decent  people  will  dance  decently,  and  indecent 
people  will  dance  indecently,  whatever  steps  may  happen  to  be 
in  vogue."  The  thing  to  do  with  young  people,  it  seems  to  this 
Swedenborgian  paper,  is  not  to  try  to  prevent  them  from  dancing, 
biit  "to  instil  so  firmly  in  their  hearts  the  Christian  standard  of 
purity  that  whatever  they  do  will  even  unconsciously  be  an 
embodiment  of  it." 

Turning  now  to  the  large  number  of  religious  papers  which 
confess  themselves  seriously  alarmed  over  the  habits,  amuse- 
ments, and  clothes  preferred  by  young  people  nowadays,  we  note 
first  an  extremely  emphatic  expression  of  opinion  from  Dr. 
Francis  E.  Clark,  who  speaks  with  authority  as  founder  and 
president  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  the  largest  and 
most  important  interdenominational  Protestant  young  people's 
organization.  In  a  full-page  article  in  The  Christian  Endeavor 
World  (Boston),  Dr.  Clark  denounces  the  modern  "indecent 
dance"  as  "an  offense  against  womanly  purity,  the  very  fountain- 
head  of  our  family  and  civil  life."  It  seems  to  Dr.  Clark  no 
longer  open  to  question,  "that  many  girls  who  call  themselves 
respectable  so  dress  or  undress  themselves  as  to  be  more  accept- 
able to  the  amorous  embraces  of  the  men.  If  this  does  not  call 
for  reprobation  and  reform,  I  do  not  know  what  does." 

A  very  general  opinion  among  church  editors  is  summed  up  in 
the  declaration  of  The  Mission  Herald  (Plymouth,  N.  C),  an 
Episcopalian  diocesan  organ,  that  "there  is  an  ugly,  sinister  wave 
of  immorality  sweeping  over  the  country."  In  the  diocese  of 
Chicago,  the  editor  of  the  official  organ  of  the  diocese  quotes 
with  entire  confidence  in  her  accuracy,  a  statement  of  a  social 
worker  at  a  church  meeting  to  the  effect  that  dance  evils  are  rife 
among  the  high-school  students  of  Chicago.  These  e\als  pre- 
vail especially  among  the  young  people  of  the  so-called  "better 
classes."  For  instance,  it  is  said,  a  common  question  heard  when 
a  young  girl  is  asked  to  a  dance  in  these  better  circles  is,  "With 
or  without?"  meaning  with  or  without  corsets!  The  dance 
evil,  declares  the  editor  himself,  is  now  general,  has  become  a 
national  problem,  and  should  be  recognized  and  dealt  with 
promptly.  The  editor  of  The  Southern  Churchman  (Richmond) 
is  inclined  to  think  that  a  certain  unnamed  student  of  social 
problems  was  right  when  he  said  recently:  "I  believe  there 
never  was  a  time  when  more  men  were  living  straight  than  there 
are  to-day  and  never  a  time  when  more  women  were  going  to  the 
devil.  We  are  beginning  to  get  a  single  standard  of  morals,  but 
we  are  getting  it  low  instead  of  high."  There  are  facts  which 
point  this  way,  the  Episcopalian  editor  believes.  And  no  one, 
he  observes,  "can  set  down  the  limits  to  which  the  disintegra- 
tion which  begins  with  social  immodesty  may  extend."  The 
Southern  Churchman  calls  attention  to  an  appeal  sent  to  the 


church  authorities  by  a  number  of  churchwomen  of  New  York 
who  advocate  an  organization  to  discourage  fashions  involving  an 
"excess  of  nudity"  and  "improper  ways  of  dancing."  Among 
the  signers  are  Mrs.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Mrs.  Borden  Harriman, 
Mrs.  Henry  Phipps,  Mrs.  James  Roosevelt,  Mrs.  William  D. 
Sloane,  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman.  The  Woman's  Auxihary  of 
this  denomination  feels  there  has  been  a  "breakdown  of  high 
moral  standards"  which  is  manifested  "particularly  in  the  habits 
of  our  women,  j^oung  and  old,  as  shown  in  insidious  conversa- 
tion, profane  language,  indecent  dress,  improper  dancing,  ex- 
cessive drinking,  gambling,  and  a  general  indifference  to  reason- 
able safeguards  of  proper  conduct."  This  organization's  executive 
board  calls  for  the  formation  of  local  committees  to  arrange— 

"  (a)  Plans  to  arouse  parents  to  the  necessity  for  strengthening 
and  safeguarding  the  ideals  of  American  homes  by  maintaining 
Christian  standards  of  life  and  training  for  the  children  of  this 
generation. 

"  (6)  For  meetings  with  mothers  and  other  thinking  women  for 
the  consideration  of  the  things  tolerated  to-day  in  society,  with 
a  view"  to  eliminating  the  obnoxious  features,  such  as  indecent 
dress,  the  painting  of  faces,  excessive  drinking,  improper  dancing, 
joy-riding,  vulgar  conversation,  swearing,  etc.,  etc. 

"  (c)  For  meetings  with  girls  where  the  influence  and  conduct 
of  women  may  be  discust  in  a  sympathetic  and  intelligent  manner. 

"  {d)  For  presentation  of  the  evils  of  vulgar  and  suggestive  mov- 
ing pictures,  promiscuous  dance  halls,  immoral  plays  and  litera- 
ture— either  in  book  or  magazine  form — for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing sufficient  public  opinion  to  guard  against  these  things  and  to 
provide  wholesome  and  attractive  recreation  and  amusement. 

"  (e)  For  the  formation  of  influential  groups  of  women  and 
girls  in  every  community  who  refuse  to  sanction  those  things 
which,  according  to  Christian  teaching,  lower  the  standards  of 
life  and  thought." 

The  Catholic  Church  is  far  from  being  unmoved  by  the  new 
ways  of  dancing  and  dressing.  "Dancing  is  not  wrong,"  re- 
marks Truth  (Brooklyn,  organ  of  the  International  Catholic  Truth 
Society),  "but  many  of  the  modern  dances  are  decidedly  off 
color."  Speaking  of  the  modern  dance.  The  Catholic  Telegraph 
(Cincinnati)  says  that  there  is  not  a  feature  of  it  that  is  not 
suggestive  of  sin.     Indeed — 

"There  are,  in  fact,  some  features  so  flagrantly  violative  of 
public  decency  that  they  would  not  have  been  tolerated  in  a 
free-for-all  dance  hall  by  the  police  as  recently  as  twenty  years 
ago.  The  music  is  sensuous,  the  embracing  of  partners — the 
female  only  half-drest — is  absolutely  indecent;  and  the  motions 
— they  are  such  as  may  not  be  described,  with  any  respect  for 
propriety,  in  a  family  newspaper.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  there  are 
certain  houses  appropriate  for  such  dances;  but  those  houses 
have  been  closed  by  law." 

The  editor  of  The  Catholic  Transcript  (Hartford)  feels  that 
"fathers  and  mothers  as  well  as  the  Church  have  reason  to  look 
to  the  fashions  both  in  dress  and  in  dance  that  now  obtain  among 
their  sons  and  daughters."  The  Catholic  Daily  American 
Tribune  (Dubuque,  Iowa)  considers  that  its  own  stand  on  the 
question  of  present-day  dances  and  costumes  is  plainly  revealed 
by  the  following  titles  taken  at  random  from  some  of  its  recent 
issues:  " Hits  Improper  Dances " ;  "Nasty  Dress  and  Dances"; 
"Protest  Against  Dress  Indecency";  "Dancing  Society  Wars 
on  Shimmy";  "Want  Women  to  Adopt  Standard  Dress"; 
"Modern  Dance  Leads  to  Spiritual  Death";  "'See-More' 
Waists";  " Immodest  Dress  Bar  to  Sacrament " ;  "Cities  Curb 
Freak  Dances";  "Immoral  Craze  Leads  Officials  to  Act  in 
Indiana";  "No  Shimmying  for  Children";  "East  St.  Louis  Bans 
Freak  Dances";  "Immodest  Dresses  Condemned  by  Women"; 
"Girls,  Listen  to  Common  Sense  and  Good  Taste,"  etc.  Some 
of  the  modern  dances  ' '  are  an  expression  of  animaUsm  and  lead 
to  spiritual  death,"  we  read  in  this  Catholic  daily  which  quotes 
with  evident  approval  the  recent  remark  of  a  Missouri  legislator 
that  "mothers  are  helping  to  send  their  daughters  to  hell  by  per- 
mitting them  to  walk  the  streets  almost  in  a  state  of  nakedness.'* 

{Continued  on  page  52) 
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RUSSIAN   MUSIC   FOR   OUR   CHURCHES 

/AMERICAN  EARS  may  not  bo  attuned  to  Russian  Bol- 
/-\  shevik  propjiganda,  but  as  our  church  musicians  are 
•^  -^  said  to  be  wandering  in  a  "bog  of  nothingness,"  it  is 
thought  that  the  deeply  religious  nnisic  of  the  Russian  Church 
may  well  find  a  place  in  Western  liturgy.  A  successful  move- 
ment to  introduce  Russian 
music  into  our  services  has 
been  under  wa^^  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  already, 
writes  Harold  Vincent 
Milligan  in  Tfii'  Xcw  Music 
Rcrieit)  (New  York),  our 
church  congregations  are 
becoming  familiar  with 
such  names  as  Bortnian- 
sky,  Gretchaninoff,  and 
Rachmaninoff,  where  for- 
merly Smart,  Stainer,  and 
Barnby  reigned  supreme. 
Tho  it  is  problematic  just 
what  effect  this  active 
and  successful  propaganda 
for  the  Russian  ecclesi- 
astical composers  will 
have  upon  ovu-  occidental 
church  music,  it  is  true, 
believes  the  \STiter,  that 
they  have  something  to 
say  to  us  and  that  it  be- 
hooves us  to  hsten.  Some 
of  the  Russian  anthems 
and  canticles  are  almost 
too  exotic  for  the  average 
church  congregations,  and 
their  introduction  has  been 
effected  through  the  con- 
cert halls  rather  than 
through  the  church  ser- 
vice. Yet  "  one  thing  may 
be  said  at  the  outset  about 
the  music  of  these  Rus- 
sians; it  is  immistakably 
religious.  It  could  never 
be  mistaken  for  anything 
but  what  it  is."  It  springs 
from  the  fertile  soil  of  an 
ecclesiastical    tradition  of 

great  antiquity,  and  its  deep  roots  strike  into  the  subsoil  of 
an  unusually  potent  folk-music.  Traces  of  the  form  and 
tonality  of  ancient  Greek  music  may  be  discerned  in  many  of  the 
oldest  Russian  folk-songs,  forming  a  background  of  intangible 
and  incalculable  power  for  the  ultimate  production  of  just  such 
music  as  later  years  have  produced.  True  religious  fervor  is, 
after  all,  a  comparatively  rare  thing,  thinks  the  writer  in  The 
New  Music  Review,  and  truly  religious  music  is  not  often  met 
with.  But  the  music  of  the  Russian  ecclesiastical  composers 
sounds  a  genuine  rehgious  note,  and  here  in  America  "we 
have  especial  need  for  the  bracing  effects  of  this  unaccustomed 
idiom."     As  conditions  are — 

"Xot  only  do  we  have  to  combat  the  dry-rot  of  academic 
formalism,  we  have,  on  the  other  hand,  to  offset  the  \itiating 
effects  of  secular  music  of  inferior  quality  set  to  'sacred'  words, 
and  the  puerile  claptrap  of  the  gospel  hymn  school  which  still 
represents  church  music  in  an  astonishingly  large  number  of 
communities.  It  has  not  been  so  many  years  since  adaptations 
of  the  sextet  from  'Lucia,'  the  quartet  from  'Rigoletto,'  and 
other   operatic   transcriptions   were   put   forth   by   supposedly 


respectable    publishing   houses   as    'anthems'  and  eagerly  con- 
sumed by  the  church  public. 

"It  is  to  he  Iiope<l  that  mucli  of  this  Russian  nuisic  will  find  a 
permanent  abiding-i)lace  in  our  church  repertoire  and  even  more 
to  be  lioped  that  it  will  not  l>e  without  elTect  upon  our  own  com- 
posers, especially  those  of  the  younger  generation.  There  are, 
indeed,  already  signs  that  some  of  tho  wTiters  of  our  church 
music   luive  found   iiis])iration    in   the   fervid   pages  of   Russian 

composers.  Among  the 
younger  composers  whose 
recent  writing  shows  traces 
of  the  Russian  music 
may  be  mentioned  Philip 
James,  some  of  whose 
recent  antliems  display 
a  distinctly  Muscovite 
physiognomy.  This  does 
not  mean  that  a  slavish 
imitation  of  the  externals 
of  the  Russian  music  is 
to  be  recommended,  but 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we 
can  so  digest  the  spirit 
and  intensity  which  char- 
acterize the  best  Russian 
choral  compositions  that 
we  may  adapt  the  mes- 
sage and  manner  to  our 
own  needs  and  evolve  a 
sincere  and  spontaneous 
manner  of  utterance  along 
similar  lines." 


"NO  NA.ME  STANDS  HIOHEK  THAN  THAT  OF  RACHMANINOFF" 
Among  contemporary  composers  of  Russian  music,  ami  liis  "  All  Ni^ht  Vigil  " 
is  said  to  be  "  one  of  the  important  landmarks  in  modern  church   music." 


Among  contemporary 
composers  of  Russian 
Church  music,  says  the 
writer,  no  name  stands 
higher  than  that  of  Sergei 
Rachmaninoff,  composer 
of  fifteen  anthems  which 
form  what  is  called  in 
Russian  the  "Combined 
Prayer  Service,"  or  "All- 
Night  Vigil,"  consisting  of 
the  vesper  and  matin 
service  linked  together  for 
the  nights  of  vigil  preced- 
ing the  great  holidays. 
In  the  opinion  of  Kurt 
Schindler,  conductor  of 
the  Schola  Cantorum,  we 
are  told,  the  '"All-Night 
Vigil '  represents  beyond 
all  doubt  one  of  the  im- 
portant landmarks  in 
modern  church  music  by  its  sublime  craftsmanship,  its  skill 
in  vocal  orchestration,  its  new  and  unheard-of  effects.  .  .  . 
The  I'hythm  is  free  and  untrammeled  by  the  usual  pattern  of 
equal  measures;  like  harmonized  Gregorian  song  it  surges  and 
ebbs  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  text  and  the  cadence  of 
its  words."  The  work  is  pervaded  by  a  rare  spiritual  atmos- 
phere, and  there  are  many  passages  of  ineffable  beauty. 

"Some  of  the  numbers  have  an  exotic  quality  which  would 
perhaps  make  them  somewhat  out  of  place  in  the  average  Amer- 
ican church,  altho  there  is  no  reason  why  congregations  should 
not  be  trained  up  by  a  gradual  process  to  a  proper  appreciation 
of  this  music,  whose  message  is  as  universal  as  art  itself.  Others 
again  of  the  anthems  are  of  a  quality  that  requires  no  politic 
introduction  to  Western  auditors,  notably  the  'Ave  Maria,'  the 
'Nunc  Dimittis,'  and  the  'Glory  Be  to  God.' 

"For  the  director  of  secular  choruses  there  need  be  no  such 
limitations.  Tho  ^\Titten  for  religious  services,  music  of  .such 
profound  significance  as  this  belongs  to  the  whole  world.  Its 
subtle  intricacies,  its  imposing  climaxes  and  dramatic  contrast 
wll  call  out  the  best  of  which  conductor  and  chorus  are  capa- 
ble.    Such  a  number,  for  instance,  as  the  'Gloria  in  Excelsis,' 
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or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  'Tlie  Groat  Doxology,'  runs  almost 
the  whole  gamut  of  musieal  expression,  from  the  most  elusive 
pianissimo  to  the  most  sonorous  fortissimo,  with  the  utmost 
freedom  of  rhythm  and  plasticity  of  phrase,  with  every  shade 
and  color,  with  varying  mood  and  sudden  change.  To  render 
properly  such  a  monumental  composition  as  this  argues  a  pt^r- 
fect  command  of  tonal  resources.  It  is  a  veritable  touchstone 
of  taste  and  ability.  Seldom  have  the  hearts  and  minds  of  both 
performers  and  listeners  been  simultaneously  so  moved  and 
invigorated. 

"It  is  quite  impossible  to  give  but  the  merest  suggesiion  of  the 
power  and  beauty  of  this  music.  Like  all  the  masterpieces  of 
really  great  art,  it  stands  aloof  from  analysis  and  xmtouched 
by  criticism."  

WHAT  WE  HAVE  DONE  FOR  THE 
NEAR  EAST 

So  SUCCESSFUL  AND  BUSINESSLIKE  have  been  the 
activities  of  the  Near-East  Relief  Committee  that  "Amer- 
icans should  be  proud  of  this  great  hiimane  effort.''  This 
remark,  attributed  to  Admiral  Mark  L.  Bristol,  United  States 
High  Commissioner  to  Turkey,  will  set  at  rest  the  minds  of  any 
who  have  been  disposed  to  question  the  work  of  the  great 
organization,  and  we  can  gather  from  the  Committee's  report 
itself,  as  sximmarized  l)y  The  Intelligencer  (Reformed  Church), 
that  the  Near-East  Relief  has  succeeded  in  saving  hundreds  of 
thousands  from  extinction.  Coupling  this  report  Avith  the 
gi-atifying  statement  of  Senator  IMedill  IVIcCormick  on  the 
success  of  the  Child-Relief  Fund  in  Europe — recently  referred 
to  in  these  pages — it  will  be  seen  that  America  lias  Avell  acted  the 
Samaritan  in  two  of  the  worthiest  causes  which  have  come  before 
humanity. 

As  required  by  law,  the  Near-East  Relief  has  prepared  a  report 
for  presentation  to  Congress,  detailing  the  activities  of  its  Avork. 
It  is  shown,  according  to  The  Intelligencer,  that  $14,596,336.80 
lias  been  accounted  for  as  receipts  and  disbursements  during 
1920.  The  total  cash  receipts  and  disbiirsenients  since  the 
organization  of  the  committee  amount  to  $46,482,924.38,  Avhilo 
the  addition  of  flour,  merchandise,  and  items  other  than  cash 
bring  the  total  valuation  of  the  relief  administered  through  this 
organization  to  more  than  $60,000,000.  Says  The  I ntclligcnccr 
further: 

"As  to  the  accomplishments  of  the  organization,  jNIr.  Viekrcy's 
report  shows  711  American  and  Canadian  relief  workers,  in- 
cluding physicians,  surgeons,  nurses,  mechanics,  industrial 
experts,  engineers,  agriculturists,  teachers,  administrators, 
orphanage  experts,  supply,  transportation,  and  general  relief 
workers  employed  on  little  more  than  a  volunteer  basis,  while 
87,291  native  workers  have  been  used  by  the  Near-East  Relit-f 
organization.  According  to  the  report,  63  hospitals,  Avith  6,522 
beds,  128  clinics,  11  rescue  homes,  299  orphanages  accommo- 
dating 54,600  children  in  orphanages,  and  56.039  children 
outside  orphanages,  have  been  maintained  by  the  Near-East 
Relief. 

"It  is  reported  that  approximately  2,790,490  Armenians  are 
still  li\-ing  out  of  a  prcAvar  population  of  about  4,000.000.  In 
parts  of  Cilicia  alone  it  is  stated  that  65  per  cent,  of  the  Arme- 
nian Christian  population  perished  from  starvation  during  the 
Avar,  while  in  the  whole  of  Syi'ia  not  less  than  25  per  cent.  ]K>rished 
from  the  same  cause.  It  is  estimated  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  American  relief  furnished  .thi'ough  the  Near-East  Relief, 
full\-  half  of  the  present  Armenian  population  of  the  Near  East 
Avould  have  succumbed." 

The  field  of  operations  covered  European  Turkey  (Tlu'ace), 
Anatolia,  Armenia,  Cilicia,  Kurdistan,  Syria,  Palestine,  Mesopo- 
tamia, Persia,  and  Transcaucasia.  While  relief  is  giAen  im- 
partially to  all  the  needy,  Avithout  distinction  as  to  race  or  re- 
ligion, the  greater  part  of  the  Avork  is  declared  to  h-^\e  beeii 
carried  on  among  the  Armenians,  Greeks,  Nestorians,  Syrians, 
and  Assyrians,  largely  Christian,  of  whom  651,970  were  furnished 
food  during  a  large  part  of  1920,  and  300,000  garments,  com- 
prising 1,500,000  pounds  of  clothing  and  shoes,  Avere  distributed 
to  refugees. 


ANOTHER   "CHRISTIAN   DAILY" 
SUCCUMBS 

THE  FACT  THAT  A  NEWSPAPER  describing  itself  as  a 
Christian  daily  has  fail(;d  is  no  reflection  on  the  Church 
nor  on  Christian  people,  says  The  Fourth  Estate  (New 
York),  commenting,  without  sympathy,  on  the  short  life  and  col- 
lapse of  The  American  Daily  Standard.  The  lesson  "serves  only 
to  prove  that  the  shoemaker  should  stick  to  his  last  and — the 
preacher  should  stick  to  his  ministerial  duties  and  not  try  to 
tell  editors  what  to  put  in  their  papers." 

"For  years  and  years  ministers  of  the  Church,  either  singly  or 
in  meeting  assembled,  haA^e  complained  that  the  newspapers 
devoted  too  much  space  and  prominence  to  reports  of  crime  and 
scandal,  and  many  of  them  thought  that  Avhen  the  'Christian' 
paper  started  Christian  people  would  drop  the  other  'vile' 
dailies  and  flock  to  the  new  Standard. 

"But  they  didn't. 

"In  his  statement  explaining  the  reason  for  the  failure,  Editor 
]Monsma  says,  '  The  Christian  leaders  of  Chicago  have  failed  us 
utterly.' 

"The  average  daily  ncAvspaper  of  to-day  is  merely  a  reflection 
of  the  desires  of  the  people  Avho  subscribe  for  it.  That  is  a 
lesson  that  every  publisher  has  to  learn." 

The  American  Daily  Standard  started  publication  in  Chicago 
on  December  22,  1920,  as  an  undenominational  Christian  daily, 
and  announced  that  it  Avould  minimize  crime  and  scandal  news. 
Publication  Avas  susi)ended  sixty-six  days  later.  In  announcing 
the  suspension  J.  Clover  JSIonsma,  president  of  the  publishing 
company,  stated,  according  to  press  reports,  that  his  paper 
had  "tried  to  meet  the  Avishes  of  those  people  Avho  profess  to  be 
dissatisfied  Avith  ncAvspapers  as  they  are."  Failure  was  assigned 
to  the  financial  depression  and  to  the  fact  that  "the  Christian 
leaders  and  high-class  business  men  of  this  toAvn  have  failed 
us  utlerlv." 


BOLSHEVIK     ANXIETY     OVER     RELIGIOUS     "LAPSES'* 

— An  interesting  side-light  on  religious  conditions  in  Russia 
appears  in  a  Moscoav  Avireless  dispatch  Avhich  the  Manchester 
Guardian  reprints.  The  SoAiet  GoA'ernment,  it  seems,  is  offi- 
cially antireligious.  The  people  have  been  asked  to  help  carry 
on  antireligious  propaganda,  but  the  authorities  find  many  still 
so  Avedded  to  the  old  traditions  and  beliefs  that  they  not  only 
refrain  from  cooperating  Avith  the  GoA^ernment,  but  actually 
Aveaken  the  GoA^ernment's  position  by  publicly  taking  part  in 
religious  ceremonies.  The  GoA'ernment's  serious  concern  over 
the  situation  is  shoAvn  by  its  attempts  to  alter  it,  one  of  which 
takes  the  shape  of  a  letter  addrest  to  all  party  organizations  and 
indiA'iduals  and  sent  out'  by  the  Agitation  Propaganda  Sec- 
tion of  the  Russian  BolsheA'ik  party.  This  comihunication  is 
quoted  by  the  English  daily  as  foUoAvs: 

"In  nearly  cA^ery  organization  one  meets  with  the  Adolation 
by  iiidiA-idual  members  of  the  party  regulations  concerning 
religion.  Paragrai>h  13  of  our  program,  Avhereby  all  members 
undertake  to  conduct  antireligious  propaganda,  is  on  many 
occasions  comi)letely  ignored.  While  the  Bolshevik  party  as 
a  Avhol(>  conducts  this  antireligious  struggle,  indiA'idual  members 
of  the  ])arty  not  only  refrain  from  cooperating,  but  CA^en  assist 
in  strengthening  religious  pi-ejudices  by  the  public  fulfilment 
of  the  most  stupid  religious  rites  and  by  not  possessing  the 
necessary  force  of  character  to  combat  the  prejudices  and 
demands  of  the  backward  sections  of  the  population  among 
Avhom  they  are  liA'ing  and  with  Avhom  they  are  bound  up  by 
material,  economic,  and  family  ties. 

"In  order  to  combat  such  a  state  of  affairs,  A'arious  organiza- 
tions in  accordance  AA'ith  the  quality  of  their  members  under- 
take A'arious  measures  Avhich  are  in  no  Avay  coordinated.  The 
Central  Committee,  Avith  the  object  of  benefiting  by  local  expe- 
rience, appeals  to  all  organizations  to  express  their  opinion  on 
this  nratter  and  to  forward  concrete  propositions  giA'ing  the  most 
glaring  instances  of  the  A'iolation  of  the  party  program  con- 
cerning religion." 
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Are  you  ready,  Mr.  Grocer? 

Next  week,  when  the  whole  nation  takes  its  great  outing 
holiday,  more  pork  and  beans  will  be  sold  than  in  any  other 
three  weeks  in  the  entire  year  (as  proved  by  past  experience). 
Campbell's  Beans  will  be  sold  by  the  thousands  of  cans 
for  picnics,  boating,  motor  trips,  camping,  house  parties,  etc. 
Be  prepared  to  meet  this  big  demand.  Feature  Campbeirs 
Beans  in  your  windows  and  on  your  counters.  Suggest 
them  for  the  outing — it  will  be  a  service  to  your  customers. 

2  cans  for  25c 

Except  west  of  Mississippi  River  and  in  Canada 


I"! 


Iilllll 


jili 


Hi 


I'll 


CURRENT     -     POETRY 


Unsolicited  contributions  to  this  department  can  not  he  returned. 


LOCAL  patriotism  is  a  virtue  worth 
cultivating,  but  a  recent  play  has 
humorously  pointed  out  that  the  besetting 
purpose  of  Americans,  at  least  as  soon  as 
they  have  the  means  to  do  so,  is  to  go  any- 
where from  their  birthplace.  Boston  has  a 
warm  champion  in  a  native  son,  stationed, 
so  says  The  Living  Church  (Milwaukee), 
which  prints  this,  as  a  "first-class  private  at 
Fort  Warren,  in  Boston  Harbor": 

BOSTON 

By  Edward  Yerxa 

A  labyrinth  of  intersecting  streets 

In  ■which  gray  yjiiildings  specter-like  arise. 

Anear  the  Conimon  where  the  work-girl  greets 
The  noonday  with  glad  laughter  in  her  eyes. 

Proud  monuments  of  iron,  stone,  and  brass 
l"preared  to  view  the  yeai-s  of  honored  age. 

And  sunlit  spires,  and  from  out  the  past 
The  voice  of  priest  and  patriot  and  sage. 

Molded  by  time  and  clime  and  sea-girt  land. 

Virtue  and  vice  in  metropole  array — 
The  crowned  woman,  scales  set  in  her  hand. 

The  painted  jade  whose  jewels  dim  the  day. 

Witliin  the  streets  the  busy  marchers  tread : 
The  shop-girl  with  a  longing  in  her  soul — 

The  pencil-seller  cries  his  wares  for  bread — 
The.  youth  with  eager  eyes  upon  the  goal. 

All  these  are  yours,  the  busy  mart  of  trade. 
The  bright-lit  mansion  and  the  broken  pane. 

The  barefoot,  laughing  cliildren  that  God  made 
To  cheer  the  slums  like  soothing  summer  raiu. 

God  gave  you  much,  wise  coimsel  and  of  grace. 
Breeding,  at  wliich  the  scoffers  idly  prate; 

They  call  you  cold — they  see  your  seeming  face 
And  not  the  heart  which  is  the  open  gate. 

A  city  set  upon  three  golden  hills, 

Alloyed  with  brass  and  metals'  lesser  mold. 

And  yet  withal  a  pulsing  heart  that  thrills 
The  love  that  loving  never  groweth  old. 

A  labyrinth  of  intermingUng  ways. 

Set  eastward,  looking  out  upon  the  sea; 

God  gave  you  much  of  wealth  in  length  of  days. 
God  give  you  Youth  and  laughing  eyes  to  see! 

Is  it  a  sign  of  the  times  that  red  moves 
our  versifiers  to  utterance  where  blue  was 
the  former  color  motive?  In  Harper's 
(May)  we  find  this: 

MANDARIN   RED 

By  Louisa  Fletcher 

I  am  the  color  of  audacity. 

Of  rhythmic  tribal  dance,  of  tropic  love. 
I  am  that  tinct  released  upon  the  air 

When  cymbals  kiss,  or  comets  meet  above. 

I  am  the  color  of  a  twanging  lilt 

Played  underneath  a  Spanish  window-ledge. 
I  am  asudden  born  when  these  are  wed — 

A  braggart's  laughter  and  a  coquette's  pledge. 

Look  for  me  in  the  lanterned  nights  of  June, 
Swinging  by  flimsy  wires  to  fruit  the  dark 

That  lovers  seek  at  rustic  festivals. 

Deep  orange  bubbles  floating  in  the  park. 

Look  for  me  when  you  read  a  page  of  "  Kim," 
Drink  of  me  when  you  hear  Chanson  Indoue: 

Know  me  one  rapturous  instant,  when  the  wing 
Of  tanager  beats  flame  into  the  blue. 

I  am  the  blood  of  Harlequin, 

The  pulse  of  all  things  riotous  and  fleet. 
A  deal  of  me,  and  you  have  carnival; 

A  little — and  the  heart  must  skip  a  beat! 


Punch  took  a  high  hand  in  killing  or 
scotching  the  esthete  of  the  past  century. 
He  has  found  a  subtler  enemj*  in  the 
psychoanalyist.  and  serves  notice  on  him 
here,  tho  we  must  admit  not  very  coura^ 
geously:  • 

MODERN  DISPENSABLES 

The  late  lamented  Gilbert  once  composed  a  little 

list 
Of  the  various  social  nuisances  who  "never  would 

be  missed," 
But  latter-day  developments  provide  an  ample  grist 
To  the  mills  of  those  desirous  his  inquiry  to  assist. 
To    begin    with,    there's    that    deadly    bore    the 

Educationist 
Who   seeks  to  merge  the  teacher   in    the    termi- 

nologist : 
Then,   to   tiu-n  from  fact   to  fiction,   there's  the 

luscious  amorist 
Wlio  delights  to  tell  of  kisses  wliich  by  him  were 

never  kissed ; 
But  third  and  worst  is  he  who  with  a  muck-rake  in 

Ills  flst 
Vsiirps  the  pompous  title  of  a  psychoanalyst. 

Mk.  Littlefield,  on  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  Times,  is  Italy's  interpreter  and 
friend.  He  gives  us  here  in  verse  the 
ideals  of  a  new  organization  that  has  been 
compared  to  the  old  Kuklu.x  Klan  of  the 
South.  It  is  formed  to  see  that  Italy  is 
not  destroyed  by  its  too  radical  element. 

FASCISTI 

By  W.\lter  Littlefield 

From  cloud-hid  battle-front  on  Alpine  height 
To  where  the  azure  sea  in  simshine  sleeps — 
Tirreno's  kiss  the  Adriatic  greets — 

Wed  won,  with  pain,  with  wound,  witli  hfe,  by 
right 

Oiu-  long-lost  land.     Insatiate,  the  slight 
Of  friends;    insatiate,  the  fiend  who  seeks 
To  blast  our  laurels  wliile  the  field  still  reeks — 

To  turn  a  chaos  to  eternal  night. 

Enough  of  this!     The  she-wolfs  whelps  awake. 

The  fasces  that  the  Roman  Uctors  bore. 
The  legion's  eagle — symbols  now  we  take 

For  love  of  land,  for  justice,  and  the  law. 
Our  zeal,  om*  faith,  all  sacrifice  we  stake. 

Tliis  renders  death  sublime  and  fate  secure. 


Max's  most  intimate  possession  is  the 
thing  he  has  least  to  say  about.  He 
carries  to  the  end,  unless  he  overcome  his 
loyalty,  the  thing  that  may  give  him  daily 
pa'in.  What  a  treasure  has  one  picked  out 
like  'Sir.  Beliefs  adored  for  a  fortunate 
name.  He  confides  this  to  the  New  York 
Evening  Post: 

NOMENCLATURE 

By  Stephex  Vixcext  Bexet 

Some   people  have  names   like   pitchforks,   .some 

people  have  names  like  cakes. 
Names  full  of  sizzling  esses  like  a  family  quarrel  of 

snakes. 
Names  black  as  a  cat,  vermlUon  as  the  cockscomb 

of  a  fool. 
But  your  name  is  a  green  small  garden,  a  rush 

asleep  in  a  pool. 

When  God  looked  at  the  diffident  cherubs  and 

dropt  them  out  of  the  sky 
He  named  them  like  Adam's  animals  while  Mary 

and  Eve  stood  by. 


Tho  poor  tilings  huddled  before  him  in  scared  little 

naked  flocks — 
And  he  gave  you  a  name  like  sunUght  and  <;lover 

and  hollyhocks. 

For  your  mouth  with  its  puzzled  jesting,  for  your 

hair  like  a  dark,  soft  bird. 
Shy  humor  and  dainty  walking,  sweet  laughter 

and  subtle  word. 
As  a  fairy  walks  with  a  mushroom  to  keep  the  rain 

from  its  tilings, 
You  carry  your  name  forever  like  a  scepter  alive 

with  wings! 

Neither  change  nor  despair  shall  touch  it.^nor  the 

seasons  make  it  uncouth. 
It  will  burn  like  an  autumn  maple  when  your 

proud  age  talks  to  your  youth; 
Wise  cluld,  clean  friend,  adoration,  light  arrow  of 

God,  wliite  flame; 
I  would  break  my  body  to  pieces  to  call  you  once 

by  your  name! 


Where  the  men  are  reticent  the  women 
put  their  thoughts  into  words.  This  poem, 
oddly  enough,  by  one  who  could  hardly 
have  seen  No  Man's  Land  -with  the 
physical  eye,  has  a  keen  vision  for  it  in 
imagination.  We  clip  from  the  New  York 
Times: 

THE  CITIZENS  OF  NO  MAN'S  LAND 
By  Roselle  Mercier  Montgomery 

Why  is  it  that,  altho  we  settle  down 

And  live  the  lives  we  lived,  a  strange  unrest, 

A  something,  haimts  us  as  we  work  or  play — 
A  restlessness  too  vague  to  be  e.xprest? 

Is  it  that  we  who,  out  there,  walked  with  Death 
And  knew  the  fellowship  of  Fear  and  Pain, 

Are  citizens  for  ay  of  No  Man's  Land, 
And  never  shall  be  as  we  were  again? 

To  those  of  us  who  played  the  Game  out  there. 
And  saw  brave  men,  who  failed  to  win,  lose  all 

Where  Fate  was  dealer.  Life  and  Death  the  stakes. 
Shall  other  games  forevermore  seem  small? 

'Tis  true  that  home  is  dear,  that  love  is  sweet. 
And  pleasant  are  our  friends  to  be  among. 

Yet  something  lacks,  to  us  from  No  Man's  Land — 
Is  it  that  no  one  here  can  speak  our  tongue? 

We  can  not  tell  them  what  befell  us  there. 
For  well  we  know  they  could  not  understand. 

So  each  sits  quiet,  by  his  own  hearth  fire. 

And  sees  therein  the  sights  of  No  Man'^i  Land! 

We  have  a  secret  way  to  judge  of  men — 
It  is  a  way  we  learned  to  judge  out  there. 

But  what,  or  how  we  learned  it,  none  wlU  tell — 
It  is  a  secret  that  we  can  not  share! 

See  this  rich  fool,  here,  fling  his  new-got  gold 
While   waiters  fawn  and   bow   and   watch   his 
hand! 

Here  he  is  king,  but  we  look  on  and  smile — 
Gold  could  not  buy  your  way  in  No  Man's  Land  I 

And  this  smooth  orator  who  thrills  the  throng 
With  tales  of  noble  deeds  in  No  Man's  Land, 

If  he  had  seen,  as  we  saw,  brave  men  die. 
He'd  have  no  rhetoric  at  his  command. 

They  feel  our  strangeness,  too — those  at  our  side 
Who  chatter  of  the  things  of  every  day; 

They  mark  our  silences,  our  strange  reserve, 
"Ah,  he  is  changed!"  they  shake  their  heads 
and  say. 

They  say  the  dead  retxirn  not,  but  I  think 

We  know,  who  have  come  back  from  No  Man's 
Land, 

How  ghosts  must  feel,  to  walk  familiar  ways. 
And  yet  find  no  one  there  to  understand! 
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oTirst  in  tho  industry, 
foremost  sinco  — 


Thomas  Maddock  plumbing  equipment 
is  also  used  in  the  plants  of  the  Win- 
chester Repeating  Arms  Company,  New 
Haven,  Conn.;  the  Fisk  Rubber  Com- 
pany, Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  and  in 
many  other  ujell-known  institutions 
where  the  highest  degree  of  sanitation 
is  required  to  protect  the  health  of 
emphyyees. 


The  home  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Philadelphia- 
Thomas  Maddock  eauipped 


oremostin  making  tho 
bathroom  sanitary 

YVYHEREVER  the  highest  degree  of 
'^  health  protection  in  sanitary  equip- 
ment is  required,  there  you  will  find  fix- 
tures of  Thomas  Maddock  quality — the 
quality  that  is  characteristic  of  the  many 
sanitary  refinements  embodied  in  the 
Madera-Silent  Closet  shown  above. 

Constructed  throughout  of  glistening, 
snow-white  vitreous  china,  a  material 
that  can  always  be  kept  spotlessly  clean 
with  minimum  care  —  this  fixture  pro- 
vides the  utmost  in  non-soiling  advan- 
tages and  sanitary  protection. 

And,  being  silent  in  operation,  due  to 
a  principle  of  construction  that  was 
developed  by  the  Thomas  Maddock's 
Sons  Company  twenty-four  years  ago, 
this  fixture  unquestionably  denotes 
the  highest  achievement  yet  attained 
in  sanitary  appointments  for  the  home. 

Anyone  interested  in  equipping  a  new 
or  an  old  bathroom  with  fixtures  of 
Thomas  Maddock  quality  should  write 
for  "Bathroom  Individuality." 


Thomas  Maddocks  Sons 

Trentoni,  New  Jersey 


Remeinber  the  importance  of  the  plumber  in  protecting  the  family's  health 


GREAT  AND  SMALL  BONAPARTES  OF  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA 


PARTS  HAS  RECENTLY  FINISHED  CELEBRATING 
Napoleon  Week,  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  the  great  conqueror.  New  York  has  been  celebrating 
Napoleon  Week  also,  comments  an  observing  journalist  of  the 
metropolis— "  the  only  difference  is  that  New  York  celebrates 
Napoleon  Week  fifty-two  weeks  in  the  year."  In  a  light  and 
cheerful  manner,  which  nevertheless  carries  the  same  general 
argument  as  numerous  Aveighty  editorials  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  he  goes  on  to  introduce  a  number  of  Gothamites  who 
have  been  inspired  by  the  example  of  Napoleon,  or  at  least 
have  been  called  Napoleons 
of  Something  -  or  -  other. 
' '  There  are  so  many  Napo- 
leons on*  Broadway  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  Avalk 
up  or  down  the  Great  White 
Way  without  stepping  on 
one  of  them,"  he  concludes, 
in  the  Metropolitan  section 
of  the  New  York  Sund/n/ 
World: 

There  are  Napoleons  in 
Wall  Street,  in  the  leather 
business,  in  the  cloak-and- 
suit  trade,  the  fish  trade, 
and  I  have  even  heard  of 
the  Napoleon  of  the  cheese 
trade. 

Consequently,  it  is  not 
surprizing  that  the  Ameri- 
can art  galleries  were 
crowded  with  buyers  during 
the  sale  of  Napoleonic  relics 
last  week  and  that  the  Na- 
poleonic exhibition  at  the 
Spanish  IMuseum  attracted 
large  crowds.  Tliousands 
of  New-Yorkers  collect  Na- 
poleonic relics,  and  War- 
ren C.  Crane  and  W.  R. 
Powell  have  collections  of 
Napoleonana  that  are 
world-famous. 

"The  Corsiean  upstart 
died  a  century  ago,"  adds 
the  new  "colyumist"  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  "to  be- 
come the  god  of  self-made 
men." 

Napoleon  himself  was  aware  of  the  impression  that  he  was  mak- 
ing on  the  minds  of  men,  even  after  he  had,  as  an  exile  in  St. 
Helena,  deserA^ed  his  title  of  "history's  greatest  failure."  He  was 
"at  pains  to  talk  with  posterity  tlu-ough  his  intimates  and  the 
members  of  hishousehold,"  says  an  editorial  writer  in  the  New 
York  Times.  The  defeated  potentate  is  quoted  by  Las  Cases, 
one  of  his  most  sympathetic  biographers:  "Our  situation  here 
may  even  have  its  attractions.  The  universe  is  looking  at  us. 
We  remain  the  martyrs  of  an  immortal  cause.  Millions  of  men 
weep  for  us;  our  country  sighs;  and  glory  is  in  mourning."  The 
judgment  pronounced  upon  him  "by  the  eloquent  Channing," 
the  Times  writer  goes  on,  "shows  him  as  a  superman  whose  head 
had  been  turned  by  glory  until  his  head  Avas  no  more  human": 

To  rule  was  not  enough  for  Bonaparte.  He  wanted  to 
amaze,  to  dazzle,  to  overpower  men's  souls  by  striking,  bold,  and 
magnificent  results.  ...... 


I' loin  tlie  ^"e^v   York   "  AVuild, "  Metropulitau  bectiou. 

NAPOLEONS  EVERYWHERE,  INSPIRED   BY  THE   GREAT  ORIGINAL. 

France  has  been  celebrating  "  Napoleon  Week,"  but  we  celebrate  it  every  week 

in  the  j  ear,  says  a  New  York  journalist,  wliile  a  Chicago  "  colyumist  "  canonizes 

the  "  Corsiean  upstart  "  as  the  "  god  of  self-made  men." 


He  achieved  his  desire  to  such  purpose  that  the  celebration  of 
his  anniversary  in  France,  more  than  a  hundred  years  later. 
was  able  to  take  the  minds  of  the  public  temporarily  away  from 
such  a  large  matter  as  the  threatened  invasion  of  Germany 
Principles  for  which  he  stood,  the  very  qualities  of  his  per- 
sonality, resulted  in  Avrangles  in  the  French  capital.  Socialists 
and  Republicans  objected  to  the  honor  paid  "the  world's  greatest 
miUtarist."  The  salute  of  artillery  "marking  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  minute  the  Corsiean  died  at  St.  Helena  Avas 
fired  an  hour  and  tAventy-tAA'o  minutes  too  soon,  and  hot-headed 

admirers  of  the  great  Na- 
poleon are  charging  that 
the  mistake  was  deliberate 
on  the  part  of  Republican 
scientists  who  wanted  to 
discredit  the  celebration,'* 
says  a  special  dispatch  from 
Paris  to  the  Ncav  York 
World. 

The  eulogy  of  Marshal 
Foch,  given  beside  the  tomb 
of  the  ex-Emperor  and 
conqueror  as  a  dramatic 
close  to  the  centenary  cele- 
bration, balanced  the  A-ari- 
ous  views,  and  presented 
a  commentary  which  seems 
to  many  editors  at  once 
modern  and  fair.  The 
modern  conqueror  declared 
that  it  was  due  to  Napo- 
leon's military  lefsons  that 
the  Allies  conquered  Ger- 
many. Napoleon  had 
failed  and  fallen,  said 
Foch,  because  he  believed 
that  the  fate  of  peoples 
could  be  settled  by  the 
sword,  because  he  forgot 
that  peace  was  more 
blessed  than  war.  To  quote 
from  Edwin  L.  James's 
special  cable  to  the  New 
York  Times: 


Raising  reverently  the 
sword  of  AusterUtz,  ISIarshal  Foch  began  his  eulogy  by  a  re- 
A-iew  of  Napoleon's  military  glories,  and  praised  his  ability  to 
defeat  larger  forces  Avith  smaller  ones.  One  could  read  between 
the  lines  that  he  was  telhng  how  he  followed  the  example  which 
he  described.  After  an  eloquent  portrayal  of  the  military 
ability  of  Napoleon,  the  Marshal  said: 

"He  carried  his  Aictorious  eagles  from  the  Alps  to  the  pyramids 
and  from  the  banks  of  the  Tagus  to  those  of  the  Moskva, 
excelling  in  their  flight  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  of  Hannibal, 
and  of  Caesar.  He  remains  thus  the  great  captain,  superior  to 
all  others,  by  his  gi'eat  genius,  his  thirst  for  activity,  and  his 
nature  ardent  to  the  point  of  intemperance,  which  is  always 
favorable  to  Avorks  of  war,  but  dangerous  for  the  equilibrium 
of  peace. 

"He  raised  the  art  of  Avar  beyond  all  known  heights,  but  this 
art  itself  carried  him  to  dizziness.  Identifying  the  grandeur 
of  his  country  Avith  his  own,  it  was  by  arms  that  he  wished  to 
settle  the  fate  of  peoples,  as  if  one  can  bring  happiness  to  a 
nation  from  a  succession  of  Aactories  dearly  bought,  as  if  a  people 
can  live  on  glory  and  not  by  Avork,  as  if  defeated  nations,  their 
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THIS      iNtiV      FAQORY 
STARTED     AND     COM-  ' 
I      PLETED  SINCE  JANUARY 
'      1921  IS  THE  RESULT  OF    ' 
OUR     CONFIDENCE     IN  ■; 
^    AMERICAN      INDUSTRY.  ' 

i^\  .. 


^f^' 


—  and  our  confidence 

has  been  justified ! 

Our  confidence  in  the  solidarity  of  American  industry,  our  faith 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  buyers  and  users  of  loose  leaf  equipment,  and 
our  knowledge  of  the  superiority  of  the  Kalamazoo  line,  are  the  fun- 
damental reasons  why  we,  at  the  peak  of  the  depression,  started  and 
pushed  to  immediate  completion  an  addition  to  our  plant  that  prac- 
tically doubles  our  capacity. 

That  our  confidence  is  justified  has  been  proven  by  the  resump- 
tion of  business  activity.  The  value  of  our  own  product  and  its 
application  to  modern  business  requirements  is  demonstrated  by  the 
volume  of  business  which  we  obtain  from  the  careful  and  the  wise 
buyer  of  this  kind  of  equipment. 

With  the  added  facilities  which  the  new  plant  gives,  amplifying  our 
service,  and  increasing  our  line,  we  stand  ready  to  supply  even 
better  than  before  business  record-keeping  equipment  of  the 
right  kind.  Simplicity,  accuracy,  and  speed  are  the  elements 
of  a  real  system,  all  of  which  are  accomplished  by  the  justly 
famous  Kalamazoo  line  and  service.  Any  loose  leaf  require- 
ment of  any  office  in  industry  can  be  fully 
and  accurately  supplied  by  this  company. 


Kalamazoo  Loose  Leaf  Binder  Co. 


KALAMAZOO 


MICHIGAN 


j^ULAMAZOg 

Better  Accounting  and^ 
^Record  Keeping  Methods^ 

€v€ruwAe/t<c 


LOOSE-LEAF-DEVICES-AND 
ACCOUNTING*  SYSTEMS 


The  correct  loose  leaf  equip' 
ment  for  machine  or  hand  made 
records. 


The  binder  removed  from  the 
posting  rack  becomes  a  securely 
bound  reference  book. 


A  current  binder  of  striking 
originality.  Holds  with  equal 
security  one  sheet  or  a  thousand 
sheets,  providing  a  firm,  level 
writing  surface  and  has  a  quick, 
convenient  method  of  inserting 
or  removing  sheets. 


WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS 

TODAY 

•ANSWERS  FOR  THE  EXECUTIVE" 

FOR  MANUFACTURERS 

"JUST  EXACTLY  WHY" 

FOR  WHOLESALERS  AND  JOBBERS 

"PROOFS"  OR  "TRUST  RECORDS" 

FOR  BANKS 

"THE  VALUE  OF  RECORDS" 

FOR  RETAILERS 
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independence  crippled,  should  not  raise  themselves  up  one  day 
to  reconquer  it  and  bring  forth  armies  strong  in  numbers  and  in 
faith  in  their  cause,  as  if  in  the  ci\'ilized  world  right  should  not 
prevail  over  power  based  solely  on  force. 

"Surely  that  man  errs,  no  matter  how  gifted  he  be,  who  in 
arranging  the  affairs  of  humanity  loses  himself  in  his  own  views, 
who  sweeps  aside  the  moral  law  of  society  built  upon  respect 
of  the  individual,  and  who  forgets  principles  and  hbert3%  equality 
and  fraternitj^  which  constitutes  our  ci\alization  and  which 
are  the  very  essence  of  Christianity. 

"Sire,  sleep  in  peace.  Even  from  the  tomb  you  still  serve 
France.  At  any  danger  to  the  country  our  flags  wave  under  the 
wings  of  your  eagles.  If  our  legions  were  able  to  return  victori- 
ously through  the  triumphal  arch  you  built,  it  was  because 
that  sword  of  Austerlitz  showed  the  way  and  taught  how  to 
unite  and  lead  the  forces  which  won  our  Aaetory. 

"Yoiu"  masterly  lessons,  your  authoritative  work,  remain 
unparalleled  examples.  By  studjang  them  the  art  of  war 
becomes  each  daj^  greater.  It  is  in  the  rays  of  your  immortal 
glory  that  generations  for  decades  to  come  will  know  how  to  use 
the  science  of  armies  in  the  sacred  cause  of  the  defense  of  the 
country." 

A  writer  in  Le  Temps  (Paris)  gathers  from  French  newspapers 
of  a  hundred  j'ears  ago  a  connected  account  of  how  the  French 
people  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  deposed  and  exiled 
Emperor.  The  story  leads  from  the  first  bare  announcements, 
without  comment,  more  than  tAvo  months  after  the  event,  up  to 
the  eloquent  eulogies,  a  few  weeks  later,  which  anticipated  his 
present  place,  almost  that  of  "an  entombed  deity"  in  the  minds 
of  most  of  his  countrymen.  Nevertheless,  there  is  in  some  of 
these  old  eulogies  a  ring  curiously  like  that  in  the  pronouncement 
of  Marshal  Foch.  To  translate  from  an  article  in  Le  Journal  du 
Commerce  of  a  hundred  yeart  ago,  when  it  was  taken  for  granted 
that  Napoleon's  bod}'  would  remain  on  the  island  of  his  exile: 

The  tomb  at  St.  Helena  will  remain  in  the  midst  of  the  sea 
to  give  this  eternal  lesson  to  the  masters  of  the  earth:  that  a 
man  may  receive  from  nature  all  the  gifts  of  genius,  that  he  may 
have  flown  his  -victorious  flag  from  the  Tagus  to  the  Borysthenes, 
may  have  gi^en  laws  to  twenty  nations  and  rided  over  twenty 
kings,  and  yet  be  forced  to  succumb  at  last,  if  he  is  not  guarded 
by  the  love  of  the  people  and  by  the  institutions  of  their  choice. 
Europe,  called  to  arms  against  Napoleon  and  despotism,  was 
able  to  shatter  them  both.  The  same  Europe  had  bowed  before 
Napoleon  and  liberty. 

Robert  IngersoU's  famous  bit  of  orator^^  inspired  by  a  visit 
to  Napoleon's  tomb  in  Paris,  is  recalled  bj'  the  Socialist  New  York 
Call.  The  sonorous,  rolling  sentences,  among  the  finest  product 
of  the  sort  of  oratory  popular  in  this  country  shortly  after  the 
Civil  War,  lead  to  somewhat  the  same  conclusion  reached  by 
Marshal  Foch  and  the  wTiter  in  the  hundred-year-old  Journal  du. 
Commerce.     Mr.  IngersoU's  appreciation  runs: 

A  little  while  ago  I  stood  by  the  grave  of  the  old  Napoleon — - 
a  magnificent  tomb  of  gilt  and  gold,  fit  almost  for  a  deity  dead 
— and  gazed  upon  the  sarcophagus  of  rare  and  nameless  marble, 
where  rest  at  last  the  ashes  of  that  restless  man.  I  leaned  over 
the  balustrade  and  thought  about  the  career  of  the  greatest  sol- 
dier of  the  modern  world. 

I  saw  him  walking  upon  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  contemplating 
suicide.  I  saw  him  at  Toulon — I  saw  him  putting  down  the 
mob  in  the  streets  of  Paris — I  saw  him  at  the  head  of  the  Armj' 
of  Italy — I  saw  him  crossing  the  bridge  of  Lodi  with  the  tricolor 
in  his  hand — I  saw  him  in  Egypt  in  the  shadows  of  the  pyramids 
— I  saw  him  conquer  the  Alps  and  mingle  the  eagles  of  France 
with  the  eagles  of  the  crags.  I  saw  him  at  IVIarengo — at  Ulm 
and  Austeriitz.  I  saw  him  in  Russia,  where  the  infantry  of  the 
snow  and  the  cavalry  of  the  A\dld  blast  scattered  his  legions  like 
A\dnter's  withered  leaves.  I  saw  him  at  Leipzig  in  defeat  and 
disaster — driven  by  a  million  bayonets  back  upon  Paris — ■ 
clutched  like  a  wild  beast — banished  to  Elba.  I  saw  him  e.scape 
and  retake  an  empire  by  the  force  of  his  genius.  I  saw  him 
upon  the  frightful  field  of  Waterloo,  where  Chance  and  Fate 
combined  to  A\Teck  the  fortunes  of  their  former  king.  And  I 
saw  him  at  St.  Helena,  Avith  his  hands  crossed  behind  him, 
gazing  out  upon  the  sad  and  solemn  sea. 

I  thought  of  the  orphans  and  Avidows  he  had  made — of  the 
tears  that  had  been  shed  for  his  glory,  and  of  the  only  woman 
who  had  ever  loved  him,  pushed  from  his  heart  by  the  cold  hand 
of  ambition.  And  I  .said,  I  would  rather  haA^e  been  a  French 
peasant  and  worn  wooden  shoes.  I  would  rather  have  lived  in 
a  hut  Avith  a  vine  groAving  OA'er  the  door  and  the  grapes  groAAing 


purple  in  the  amorous  kisses  of  the  autumn  sun.  I  would  rather 
haA'e  been  that  poor  peasant,  Avith  ray  loAing  wife  by  my  side, 
knitting  as  the  day  died  out  of  the  skj' — Avith  my  children  upon 
my  knee  and  their  arms  about  me — I  would  rather  haA^e  been  that 
man,  and  gone  down  to  the  tongueless  silence  of  the  dreamless 
dust,  than  to  have  been  that  imperial  impersonation  of  force  and 
murder  known  as  Napoleon  the  Great. 

Napoleon's  relatives  in  this  country  are  traced  by  a  A\Titer 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  The  chapter  of  the  Bonapartes 
in  America  began  as  earlj^  as  1802,  "when  the  dazzling  Jerome, 
the  First  Consul's  youngest  brother  and  the  one  Avho  gave  him 
the  most  trouble,  landed  in  Norfolk."  That  chapter,  the  Avriter 
goes  on, 

is  far  from  ended  to-day,  as  Washington  society  can  assure 
you.  But  because  of  the  way  history  has  of  depending  for  its 
life  upon  fiction,  it  is  the  escapades  of  Joseph  and  Jerome  and 
the  long  despairs  of  that  "fair  dupe  of  destiny,"  Elizabeth 
Patterson,  that  flourish  in  local  memory,  rather  than  the  liAing 
and  excellent  achievements  of  their  descendants.  Jersey, 
Maryland,  and  Jefferson  County  have  really  been  most  intimate 
Avith  kings  of  the  Corsican  line.  But  the  solid  sum  of  the  con- 
tribution, when  all  the  tales  are  told,  remains  this:  Charles 
Lucien  Bonaparte's  worthy  continuation  of  Wilson's  monu- 
mental "American  Ornithology,"  and  the  distinguished  services, 
in  American  pubhe  life,  of  the  grandson  of  Napoleon's  brother, 
Charles  Joseph  Bonaparte,  Secretary  of  the  NaA^  in  1905  and 
later  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States. 

Back  to  "Old  Mortality"  of  Scott's  novel  Mrs.  Sterling  has 
traced  the  ancestry  of  Elizabeth  Patterson,  who,  entranced  by 
Jerome's  uniforms  and  dancing,  was  married  to  him  at  Balti- 
more by  Archbishop  Carroll  fiA'e  months  after  he  landed,  despite 
the  alarms  and  excursions  of  the  frantic  French  Ambassador,  who 
found  his  chief  function  at  that  time  to  be  the  raising  of  funds 
for  Jerome's  festiAities.  So  began  her  long,  unhappy  years  of 
pilgrimage  and  entreaty,  Avhose  fortunate  outcome,  more  than 
half  a  century  later,  was  the  recognition  of  the  legitimacy  of  her 
stanchly  American  son,  Jerome  Napoleon  Patterson,  by  Napo- 
leon III.  at  Paris. 

Her  son,  Jerome  Napoleon,  Avas  born  at  Camberwell,  England, 
and  educated  in  part  at  Geneva,  whence  he  went  to  Aisit  his 
illustrious  uncles  in  Italy.  He  never  concealed  his  preference 
for  the  United  States  aboA-e  Europe,  and  AA^hen  he  married  he 
chose  an  American  named  Susan  Alary  Williams.  Both  their 
sons  were  born  in  Baltimore.  The  eldest,  Jerome  Napoleon, 
served  as  colonel  in  the  army  of  Napoleon  III.  and  died  in 
Massachusetts  in  1893.  The  second,  Charles  Joseph,  HarA-ard 
'71  and  Harvard  Law  School  '74,  was  the  future  Cabinet  mem- 
ber. Jerome  Napoleon's  son,  Jerome  Napoleon  Charles  Bona- 
parte, Avas  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1900,  later  residing  in 
Washington.  His  sister,  Louise  Eugenie  Bonaparte,  married  a 
Danish  count. 

Farther  to  the  north  another  Bonaparte  story  began  when 
Joseph,  once  King  of  Naples  and  Spain,  the  fallen  Emperor's 
eldest  brother,  came  to  Bordentown,  using  the  ship  which  he  had 
begged  Napoleon  to  take  in  his  stead.  Joseph  set  up  a  magnifi- 
cent country  estate  in  Ncav  Jersey.  He  had  landed  in  New  York 
in  1815  as  plain  "Comte  de  SurAilliers,"  but  the  good  folk  of 
New  JerseA'  could  not  forget  the  loftier  titles  he  had  borne.  He 
had  been  estranged  from  his  wife,  Julie,  for  years,  and  she 
remained  in  Europe. 

After  a  time  Joseph  purchased  a  wild  tract  of  forest  and 
mountain  in  Jefferson  County,  and  there  he  built  his  "villa  in  the 
woods,"  where  he  installed  as  mistress  Annette  Savage,  daughter 
of  a  Quaker  family  of  Philadelphia,  di Aiding  his  time  thence- 
forth, until  he  returned  to  Europe  in  1832,  between  Bordentown 
and  Wilderness.  Their  daughter  and  her  husband  in  later  years 
went  to  Paris  and  were  received  by  Napoleon  III.  at  the  Tuile- 
ries.  The  monarch  granted  Airs.  Benton  a  pension;  it  ceased 
after  Sedan,  and,  her  husband  dying,  the  plucky  descendant  of 
the  King  of  Spain  supported  herself  for  tAventy  years  by  teaching 
music  at  Utica  and  WatertOAvn.  She  died  in  circumstances 
tragically  humble  at  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y.,  in  1891. 

Latest  to  arrive  of  our  Napoleonic  Aisitors  was  Louis  Napo- 
leon, third  son  of  the  illustrious  captiAe's  brother,  who  landed 
in  NcAV  York  in  1837,  after  being  deported  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment. He  made  his  quarters  at  the  old  City  Hotel  on  Broad- 
Avay,  and  among  his  American  friends  were  the  poet  Halleck  and 
General  Scott.  He  intended  to  stay  here  for  some  time,  but, 
receiving  Avord  of  his  mother's  dangerous  illness,  he  soon  re- 
turned to  Europe,  after  AVTiting  to  President  Van  Buren  a  letter 
praising  American  personalities,  hospitalities,  and  abilities,  and 
regretting  that  he  could  not  remain  "to  study  a  people  who 
have  made  more  conquests  by  commerce  and  industry  than  we 
have  by  our  wars."  (This  was  the  Bonaparte  who  was  to 
become  Napoleon  III.) 
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What  Are  Your  Fuel-Burning  Problems; 


CUSTOKSR 

Th«  Poaeroy  Chemical  Co. 
0«c«,r  kayor  k   Co..  Inc. 
.Michigan  Sugar  Co. 
Union  Pacific  R  R. 
.■)*Tar«  Sugar  Co. 
So  Acid  t  Sulphur  Co. 
Saskatchewan  Frov.  Govt. 
Great  South.  Lunbar  Co. 


Beet  Pulp  Drlera 


\ 


f^^  APPLICATIOH 

-•  Kastsrn  Bltumlnoua  Coala  --  Salt  Liquor  Evaporatore 

-•  llllnola  Coal  •-  Boilers 
--  Uichfgan  Slacli 

--  Cyomlng  Sub-bituni nous  -■  Boilers 

--  Sastern  Bituminous  Coals  --  Bone  Char  Kiln* 

■-  Arkansas  A  Illinois  Coals  --  Acid  Tanks 

■•  Canadian  Lignite  --  Boilers 

'-  Vet  Wood  Rafuas  ••  Boilers 


V 


Adaptability  of 
Laclede-Christy  Stokers 

Adaptability  in  automatic  stoker  equipment  demands  that 
the  design  embrace  those  fundamental  principles  w^hich 
insure  the  economical  burning  of  all  the  different  fuels  avail- 
able. In  addition,  the  exacting  requirements  of  special 
applications  to  direct- fired  industrial  furnaces,  as  well  as  the 
many  types  of  modern  boilers,  must  be  fulfilled.  That 
Laclede-Christy  Stokers  completely  satisfy  these  demands  is 
evidenced  by  the  above  list  of  typical  installations.  Put 
your  fuel-burning  problems  up  to  us. 

Also  Producers  of  Dependable  Fire   Clay  Refractories 


\ 


THE  L-C  CHAIN  GRATE 
STOKER  — the  Natural-Draft 
type  for  higher  volatile  coals- 
dominant  in  its  field  today. 


THE  STOWE  STOKER— for 
Mechanical  Draft.  "The  stoker 
that  doesn't  make  fuel  problems — 
it  solves  them." 


Branch  Offices:     Chicago,  1366  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.— Pittsburgh,  901  Oliver  Bldg.— New  York,  504,  50  East  42nd  St. 


A  BUSINESS  INSTITUTION 


FOUNDED   1644 


ST.  LOUIS 
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Welch 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

Continued 


«( 


THE      M  A  T  I    O    is;  A.  JL      DR/ATK" 


A  PURE,  good  drink  for  children — 
-  and  how  they  love  it.  One  half 
of  a  glassful  of  Welch's  and  then  fill 
with  cold  water.  Welch's  is  just  the 
pure,  rich  juice  of  selected  Concords, 
and  many  prefer  it  diluted  with  clear 
or  charged  water.  Grown  folks  may 
want  to  blend  it  with  ginger  ale  or 
serve  it  in  lemonade  or  punch. 

Considering  that  it  is  a  pure  fruit 
juice,  Welch's  is  the  most  economical 
drink  you  can  buy.  It  comes  in  clean, 
sealed  bottles  just  as  it  is  pressed.  And 
it  is  so  much  better  than  "concocted" 
beverages  of  unknown  ingredients. 

Ask  for  Welch's  or  the  Welch  Hi- 
Ball  at  the  Fountain  or  the  Club. 
Order  Welch's  by  the  case  for  your 
home.  Your  grocer,  druggist  or  con- 
fectioner can  supply  you  with  quarts, 
pints,  or  Juniors  (4oz.).  Say  Welch's 
and  get  it. 


The  Welch  Grape  Juice  Company,Westfield,Ary 


Welch  Lades  arc  pure 
jruit  spreads  jor  bread, 
toast,  muffins.  Grapc- 
tade,  Peachtade,  Plum- 
ladc.  Cherrilade,  Fruit- 
lade  (Grape-Raspberry) , 
Stra-u'beriladc.  Black- 
beritade,  Curraiitlade, 
Apple  Butter.  Your 
grocer  sells  them. 


"JELLING"  DIFFICULTIES  IN  THE 

BELGIAN  ANNEXATIONS 

OUR  Government  is  "waiting  for 
Europe  to  jell,"  says  a  Washington 
correspondent  in  jocular  mood,  but  the 
joke,  it  appears,  is  not  so  much  appreci- 
ated by  the  people  directly  concerned  in  the 
"jelling  process."  The  mixture  of  Germans 
and  Belgians  in  the  districts  of  Eupen  and 
Malmedy,  lately  taken  from  the  German 
Empire,  is  among  the  several  similar  mix- 
tures which,  we  are  told,  are  not  "setting" 
as  well  as  they  might.  These  districts, 
annexed  by  Germany  a  hundred  years  ago, 
are  now  predominantly  inhabited  by  Ger- 
mans, according  to  a  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  World,  whose  investigations  were 
quoted  at  length  in  The  Digest  for  April  9. 
On  a  basis  of  strict  "self-determination," 
the  correspondent  testified,  the  districts 
would  have  voted  50  to  1  in  favor  of  Ger- 
many, but  Belgium  avoided  this  danger  by 
regulations  that  practically  supprest  the 
German  vote.  In  order  to  present  both 
sides  of  this  apparent  suppression  of  the 
German  majority,  however  weU  justified 
that  suppression  might  have  been  on  his- 
torical grounds,  The  Diuest  wrote  Baron 
de  Carti(>r,  the  Belgian  Ambassador,  some 
weeks  before  the  publication  of  its  article, 
asking  for  information  bearing  on  the 
Belgian  difficulties  in  the  annexed  districts. 
The  Ambassador's  reply,  received  too  late 
for  publication  with  the  article  which  pre- 
sented Belgium's  apparent  neglect  of  her 
Peace-Treaty  pledges,  is  presented  here- 
with. He  recalls  that  Eupen  and  Malmedy, 
"an  integral  part  of  the  Belgian  provinces 
ever  since  the  dawn  of  history,"  were  torn 
away  in  1815  by  the  operation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna.     Then,  he  continues: 

Eupen  and  ISIalmedy,  as  well  as  their 
inhabitants,  were  transferred  to  the  King 
of  Prussia  for  mere  dynastic  purposes.  In 
those  times,  indeed,  the  population  was 
passed  from  one  sovereign  tc  another,  to- 
gether with  the  land  on  which  it  lived,  by 
\Tirtue  of  treaties  in  the  making  of  which  the 
interested  people  had  no  voice. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  of  1919, 
which  was  signed  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment, Eupen  and  jSIalmedj'  were  simply 
returned  to  Belgium,  to  which  they  had 
always  belonged  until  1815. 

The  plebisicite  which,  according  to 
Article  34  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  was 
to  be  held  during  six  months  then  took 
place.  Registers  were  opened  at  Eupen 
and  at  Malmedy  from  January  11  until 
July  23,  1920,  6very  week-day  from  9  to  12 
A.M.  and  from  2  to  4  p.m.,  and  every 
Sunday  from  9  to  12  a.m.  Every  inhabi- 
tant, male  or  female,  twenty  years  of  age, 
of  the  districts  of  Eupen  and  Malmedy 
was  allowed,  during  those  six  months,  to 
register  his  vote  or  his  protest.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  area  of  the  two  districts  is 
only  thirty  miles  long  and  fifteen  miles  Made. 

The  result  of  the  plebiscite  was  as  fol- 
lows: Out  of  a  total  population  of  33,726 
inhabitants  who  possest  the  qualifications 
for  voting,  only  270  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  protest;    of  these  209 
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were  men  and  61  women;  among  those 
who  protested  were  -ili  German  oflicials 
and  .')  wives  and  1  daughter  of  such  otlieials. 
As  stated  above,  all  the  complaints 
and  alleerations  against  the  fairness  of  the 
plebiscite  which  are  reproduced  in  your 
correspondent's  article  have  already  been 
embodied  in  a  document  addrest  by  tlie 
(iernuin  Government  to  the  Council  of  the 
l^eague  of  Nations,  which,  after  investiga- 
tion, found  them  baseless  and  accord- 
ingly decided  that  Kupen  and  Mahuedy 
should  be  again  part  of  Belgium.  By 
another  note,  dated  November  30.  1920, 
the  Gennan  Government  has  brought  a^rain 
before  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations 
those  sjime  complaints  and  allegations,  and 
the  Council  has  maintained  its  fonner 
dtH'ision.  which  has  been  subsequently 
ratified  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  as- 
sembly of  the  League  of  Nations. 


FARMERS  IN   PRISON— A 
WARDEN'S  VIEW 

THE  farmer's  chance  of  going  to  prison 
is  considerably  less  than  that  of  his 
city  cousin,  in  whom  everything  of  the  orig- 
inal Adam  is  highly'  developed  by  the  re- 
strictions and  contacts  of  the  street.  And 
if  the  farmer  should  go  ■\\Tong,  once  is  gen- 
erally sufficient.  lie  rareh'  commits  a  sec- 
ond offense.  Shutting  him  from  sight  of  the 
hills  and  fields  is  sure  to  cause  a  yearning 
in  his  bosom  which  he  will  never  want  to 
experience  again.  But  the  city  youth  soon 
becomes  callow,  and  if  he  once  goes  wTong 
he  is  much  more  apt  than  his  rural  cousin 
to  continue  along  the  criminal  path.  In 
proof  of  this  J.  K.  Godding  recites  in 
Capper's  Fartner  that  eighty-five  city  men 
to  every  fifteen  men  from  the  farm  have 
cheeked  through  his  office  into  the  cell 
houses  in  the  twelve  j'ears  of  his  superin- 
tendencj"  of  a  penitentiary.  He  is  warden 
of  a  penitentiary  in  a  typical  farming  State 
in  the  Middle  West.  Conditions  in  this 
State,  writes  the  warden,  are  not  materially 
different  from  those  in  other  Middle- West 
States,  and  his  experience  shows  that,  with 
the  rural  and  the  urban  populations  almost 
equal,  the  towns  and  the  cities  yield  more 
than  five  times  as  many  criminals  and  law 
violators  as  does  the  rural  population. 
This,  he  feels,  waiTants  him  in  saying  that 
in  ]Middle-West  States,  where  60  per  cent. 
of  the  population  is  rural,  00  per  cent,  com- 
mits only  15  per  cent,  of  the  crime.  He 
continues: 

In  the  85  per  cent,  of  the  prison  popu- 
lation that  the  towns  and  the  cities  are 
responsible  for  are  the  worst  and  lowest 
types  of  criminals.  The  men  who  go  to 
jail  from  the  farms  are  almost  always  un- 
educated, or  only  partly  or  poorly  edu- 
cated, or  mental  or  physical  defectives. 
The  habitual  criminals  come  from  the 
bright-lights  regions.  Also,  the  bulk  of 
the  jail  population  from  the  farms  is  made 
up  of  tenant  farmers  and  farm  laborers, 
and  among  these  largely  the  transient, 
shifting  type  of  tenant  or  laborer.  Please 
do  not  understand  me  to  fling  at  the  tenant 
or  the  farm  laborer  as  such.  I  have  tenant 
and  laborer  friends  who  are  as  upright, 
lovable,  and  as  good  as  the  best.  What  I 
mean  is  that  the  natural,  inborn  shiftless- 
Dess  and  moral  weakness  of  some  of  these 
transients  account  for  crime.     Still  further. 


This  is  the  route 

to  \fellowstone 

Park 

7h,  Qardiner  •  out,  Cody 


Look  at  the  map — note  where 
the  Burlington-Northern  Pacific 
Planned   Vacation    takes   you! 

You  follow  the  historic 
Yellowstone  River  to  the  rustic 
Gardiner  Entrance;  see  beauti- 
ful Paradise  Valley,  Yankee 
Jim's  Wild  Canyon,  the  Devil's 
Perilous  Slide  and  other  won- 
ders of  this  famous   gateway. 

You  make  the  regular  tour  of 
the  Park,  then  out,  Cody  Road 
— a  90-mile  mountain  motor 
highway  through  the  "Buffalo 
Bill"  country — past  sleeping 
Sylvan  Lake,  over  the  moun- 
tains, past  the  Government 
irrigation  dam,  twice  the  height 
of  Niagara,  and  down  the 
mighty  and  thrilling  Canyon  of 
the  Shoshone  River. 

P.  S.  EUSTIS 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago 


Then — South  along  the  east 
slope  of  the  Rockies,  through 
Wyoming's  capital  city, 
Cheyenne,  to  Loveland,  Colo- 
rado— make  side  trip  to  Rocky 
Mountain  National-Estes  Park, 
a  delight  of  sunlit  mountain, 
wild  flowers  and  virgin  forests. 
Continue  on  to  Denver,  by  rail 
or  motor,  and  enjoy  Colorado's 
numerous,  varied  and  inexpen- 
sive side  trips.  Golf,  climb, 
walk,  fish,  rest,  to  your  heart's 
content.     Finally  home. 

Send  for  Free  Book  of 
Yellowstone  Park 

Contains  description,  history 
and  useful  information  about 
Geyserland.  Gives  full  details 
of  Burlington-Northern  Pacific 
Planned  Vacation. 

A.  M.  CLELAND 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

No.  Pac.  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Burlington  ■  Northern  Pacific 
Planned  Vacations 
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f^^     TRAVEL 

f^^W       Travel    was   never 

^Tj#      more  interesting,  more 

profitable  than    now,  as 

the  world  emerges  into  a 

new  day.   With  conditions 

changed  and  changing, the 

,-,^\  NEED  FOR  EXPERT 

.yAV    TRAVEL  SERVICE 


EUROPE 

Pre-war  standards  of  comfort 
now  found  everywhere  along  our 
routes.    Our  illustrated  booklet 

"Europe  1921  Conducted  Tours" 

offers  28  tours  of  different  lengths 
and  prices.  Next  sailings  from 
New  York,  May  24  and  June  2. 

NATIONAL  PARKS 

Every  American  should  some- 
time make  The  Great  Circle  Tour 
of  9  National  Parks — the  incom- 
parable circle  of  Nature's  Master- 
pieces. Shorter  tours  for  those 
whose  time  is  limited.    Book  now. 


ALASKA 

Five  tours,  including  Lake  Atlin 
and  the  Yukon  to  Dawson,  com- 
bined with  transcontinental  trips 
through  the  Canadian  Rockies. 


LAND  of  EVANGELINE 

By  S.  S.  Fort  St.  George,  15,000 
tons.  Visiting  Halifax,  Grand  Pre, 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  Saguenay, 
Montreal,  Quebec,  return  via  Lake 
Champlain. 

THE  SAGUENAY 

Via  Lake  Ontario,  Thousand 
Islands,  Montreal,  Quebec.  Eight 
Tours,  June  27  to  Sept.  1. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Tours  you've  been  waiting  for. 
Al  conditions  now  favorable  for  a 
great  trip.  Seven  sailings  through 
the  Seven  Seas.  August  to  January. 
Parties  limited  to  twelve. 


THE  FAR  EAST 

Summer  parties  in  May  and  June. 
Autumn  parties  in  August,  Septem- 
ber, and  October.  See  Japan  in 
Chrysanthemum  Time;  China  in 
good  October  weather,  the  best  of 
all  the  year. 

Write  for  booklet  describing 
tour  desired. 


INDEPENDENT  TOURS 

Complete  travel  service  for  the  indepen- 
dent traveler,  steamship  tickets  for  all 
lines,  Pullman  and  hotel  reservations. 

Send  for  "Summer  Vacations,"  a  booklet 
featuring  tours  in  this  country,  and  the 
"American  Traveler  in  Europe — 1921," 
descriptive  of  independent  travel  in 
Europe. 

Wherever  you  travel  carry  those  Spend- 
able Everywhere — American  Express 
Travelers  Cheques. 


AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
ilRAVEL  DEPARTMEN 

65  Broadway 
New  York 


the  hard  eu-eumstances  in  which  some  ten- 
ants and  laborers  are  forced  to  live,  the 
lack  of  educational  advantages,  and  the  lack 
of  good,  clean,  wholesome  homes  weaken 
the  moral  fiber  and  promote  crime. 

Early  in  my  studies  I  made  the  dis- 
covery that  I  had  hoped  for:  that  farmers 
are  one-crime  men.  There  are  no  persist- 
ent repeaters  among  them.  They  can 
learn  a  lesson.  They  are  radically  differ- 
ent from  city  criminals. 

This  fact  buttressed  my  contention  that, 
in  proportion  to  population,  rural  districts 
are  relatively  free  of  crime,  as  compared 
to  cities,  that  farm  folks  are  more  law- 
abiding,  healthier  mentally  and  physically, 
and  less  subject  to  criminal  temptation. 

It  isn't  always  easy  for  a  farm  boy  to 
commit  a  crime.  His  en\'ironment  tends 
to  keep  him  clean  and  good.  He  has  to 
overcome  difficulties  to  break  the  law. 
There  are  many  young  men  in  jails  and 
penitentiaries,  but  most  of  them  come  from 
the  cities.  Usually  city  boys  have  little  to 
do  but  play  when  they  are  not  in  school. 
Streets  and  alleys  call  them  after  four 
o'clock.  On  Saturdays  they  loaf.  They 
loaf  during  summer  vacation.  They  sel- 
dom run  errands,  milk  cows,  feed  pigs, 
churn,  or  help  mother  with  the  washing. 
They  learn  neither  obedience  nor  industrj'. 
So  they  naturallj^  get  into  trouble.  They 
make  the  viTong  sort  of  friends;  find  boys 
who  are  bad. 

But  the  farm  boj"  does  enough  work 
every  morning  to  wake  him  up  and  keep 
him  busy,  and  when  bedtime  comes  he  has 
done  enough  to  warrant  that  he  will  sleep 
soundly.  He  keeps  clean  phj'sically  and 
mentally,  having  no  street  or  alley  to  play 
in  and  rarely  finding  evil  companions  to 
sway  him  from  the  right.  Tho  he  is  per- 
fectly at  home  on  the  farm,  when  the 
farmer  goes  to  the  city  he  finds  himself  at 
a  loss.  On  the  farm  he  is  a  skilled  work- 
man; in  the  city  he  finds  no  market  for  his 
ser^dces,  and  he  is  soon  thrown  among  the 
floaters,  loafers,  and  occasional  workers. 
Then  trouble  comes  quickly.  The  ^vriter 
cites  this  instance: 

ISIike  came  through  the  steel  doors  one 
day  into  my  office.  His  papers  showed  that 
he  had  been  con\dcted  on  a  charge  of  bur- 
glary. He  was  a  clean-looking  chap  and 
had  none  of  the  earmarks  of  criminality. 
I  delved  for  his  story.  I  have  heard  dozens 
like  it  and  they  are  sadder  to  me  because, 
if  these  youths  had  remained  on  the  farm 
they  never  would  have  had  to  walk  through 
that  barred  gate,  on  the  outside  of  which, 
unfortunately,  the  man  who  enters  leaves 
respectability.  Public  opinion  unjustly 
rules  that  he  can  not  again  assume  that 
respectability  when  he  passes  out. 

Mike  went  back  to  the  farm  after  the 
war.  He  found  it  somewhat  drab  and  un- 
interesting. He  remained  a  while  and  went 
to  the  city.  There  he  fell  in  -with  a  girl. 
She  was  bad.  Through  her  IMike  met  a 
thief.  The  thief  stole  a  number  of  electric 
fixtures.  Having  no  place  to  hide  them, 
he  left  them  with  Mike  and  moved  on. 
He  was  too  wise  to  try  to  sell  them  at  that 
time.  But  one  day  Alike  needed  money. 
He  sold  some  of  the  fixtures.  They  were 
identified.  Mike  was  arrested  and  sent  to 
prison  for  the  other  fellow's  crime. 

Farmers  I  have  met  in  jail  are  the  better 
type  of  prisoners.  None  is  vicious.  Often 
they  are  accidental  criminals.  They  are  not 
diseased.  Drugs,  liquor,  and  evil  habits 
have  not  lowered  their  physical  vigor. 


JULIUS  CAESAR'S  STENOGRAPHER, 
AND  SOME  OTHERS 

WHEN  Julius  Caesar  called  his  stenog- 
rapher, no  chic,  short-skirted  damsel 
pirouetted  into  his  editorial  sanctum, 
pencil  poised  in  the  air  and  note-book 
flapping,  to  take  down  his  "Commen- 
taries" on  the  Gallic  Wars,  and  thus 
cause  his  name  to  be  anathema  among  the 
younger  generations  of  posterity.  Caesar's 
stenographer  came  into  the  room  with 
papjTus  and  stylus,  decorously  sandaled, 
tuniced,  and  togaed  in  the  approved  style 
of  that  day,  and  sat  at  the  great  one's  feet 
to  take  down  the  dictation.  Men  only 
were  shorthand-'nTiters  in  Caesar's  time, 
and  if  their  speed  was  less  than  that  of  their 
heirs  to-day,  at  least  they  had  many  more 
characters  to  learn  and  remember.  Even 
in  Caesar's  time,  stenography  was  a  well- 
developed  profession,  and  it  thrived  well 
into  the  Dark  Ages.  St.  Luke,  we  are 
assured,  in  all  probability  took  down  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  shorthand.  It  is 
also  reported  that  some  of  the  pupils  of 
that  early  time  who  had  suffered  long  under 
a  hard  taskmaster  turned  on  their  in- 
structors and  stabbed  them,  to  death  with 
their  styli.  Then  there  is  the  case  of  the 
great  ecclesiastic  who,  finding  his  stenog- 
rapher dozing  when  he  should  have  been 
transcribing  his  notes,  dealt  him  such  a 
\'igorous  blow  on  the  ear  that  the  stenog- 
rapher died  from  the  effects  of  it,  and  the 
churchman  had  to  leave  the  city  in  order 
to  avoid  trial  for  manslaughter.  It  is 
suggested  that  this  is  the  origin  of  the  habit 
stenographers  have  to-day  of  covering 
up  their  ears  under  their  hair.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  shorthand  has  been  a  subject  for 
inventive  genius  since  the  days  of  Plutarch, 
who  mentions  that  in  the  debate  on  the 
Catilinian  conspiracy  in  the  Roman 
Senate,  in  63  b.c,  the  famous  oration  of 
Cicero  was  reported  in  shorthand.  There 
are  many  famous  instances  in  which  an 
abbreviated  waiting  system  was  used.  The 
first  mention  of  shorthand,  -m-ites  John 
Robert  Gregg,  inventor  of  the  Gregg 
system,  in  The  Century  Magazine,  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  Roman  poet  Quintus 
Ennius,  200  b.c,  who  used  a  scheme  of 
1,100  signs  that  he  devised  for  the  pur- 
pose of  writing  more  swiftly  than  Avas 
possible  by  the  ordinary  alphabet.  Doubt- 
less some  method  of  abbreviating  words 
was  used  by  the  Hebrews,  and  also  by 
the  Persians,  several  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  tho  there  is  no  eAddence  that 
shorthand  characters  or  other  special 
symbols  were  employed.  The  system  used 
in  Cicero's  day  was  invented,  we  are  told, 
by  one  of  that  famous  orator's  freedmen — 
Marcus  Tullius  Tiro.  He  was  well  edu- 
cated, and,  after  being  set  free,  became 
Cicero's  secretary  and  confidant.  Short- 
hand-TiVTiters  have  some  difficulties  to- 
day, but,  says  the  writer: 

When  one  remembers  that  the  short- 
hand-'WTiters  of  those  days  were  without 
paper,    pen,    pencil,    or   ink,    and    possest 
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TAe  MASTERCRAFT 

A  Beautiful  Four  Drawer 
Steel  Letter  File 

Not  merely  a  sturdy  and  rigid  steel  filing 
cabinet  which  will  serve  smoothly  and 
silently  for  years  to  come,  but  a  truly  beau- 
tiful piece  of  office  furniture  that  will  reflect 
the  standard  of  3  our  business. 

Every  piece  of  furniture  used  in  an  office  is  fabricated  in  steel 
by  Van  Dorn.  A  "Birdseye"  of  the  full  line  will  be  mailed 
upon  request  together  with  name  of  nearest  Van  Dorn  dealer. 

THE  VAN  DORN  IRON  WORKS  COMPANY 

'  ^  Mastercrafts77ianship-'m-Steel ' ' 


CLEVELAND 


Steel  Letter  Files  and 
Office  Furniture 
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^eiyhodys  an 
OliverJwist 

when,  breakfast 
or  lunch  brings 

Post  Toasties 

{Superior  Corn  Flakes) 

more ,  and  no  wronder! 

Superior  in  crispness 
and  flavor,  Post  Toasties 
are  Americas  favorite 
corn  flakes. 

Serve  them  direct  irom 
the  package  with  cream 
or  milk  and  a  sprinkle 
of  sugar,  if  desired. 

^sk  for  PostTodsdes  hynamel 

At  all  grocers 

Made  'hj 

Postum  Cereal  Compan^Inc 
Battle  Creek;  Michigan. 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


only  a  crude  method  of  shorthand-writing, 
it  is  almost  incredible  that  they  could  re- 
port anything.  The  writing  was  done 
on  tablets  that  were  covered  with  a  layer 
of  \\  ax.  The  edges  of  the  wax  tablets  were 
raised  in  order  to  allow  their  being  closed 
without  injury  to  the  writing.  These 
tablets  were  fastened  together  at  the 
corners  by  wire,  thus  forming  a  kind  of 
book.  As  many  as  twenty  tablets  could  be 
so  fastened.  When  the  book  consisted 
of  two  tablets  only  it  was  called  a  diploma, 
and  the  official  appointments  conferring 
public  office  were  in  that  form;  hence  our 
word  "diploma." 

The  instrument  used  for  writing  was  a 
stylus,  which  was"  about  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  pencil,  the  point  being  of  ivory 
or  steel,  with  the  other  end  flattened  for 
the  purpose  of  smoothing  the  wax  after  a 
record  had  been  made,  in  order  that  the 
tablet  could  be  used  again.  It  was  with 
such  instruments  tjiat  Caesar  was  stabl^ed 
to  death. 

Tiro  must  have  possest  unusual  skill 
as  a  shorthand-writer,  for  Cicero,  in 
■writing  to  a  friend  when  Tiro  was  absent, 
com])lained  that  his  work  was  delayed 
because,  while  he  could  dictate  to  Tiro  in 
"periods,"  he  had  to  dictate  to  others  in 
"syllables."  Cicero  himself  was  a  short- 
hand-writer, but  evidently  not  a  skilful 
one,  as  he  writes  to  Atticus,  "You  did  not 
understand  what  I  wrote  you  concerning 
the  ten  deputies,  I  suppose,  because  I 
wrote  you  in  shorthand." 

In  reporting  the  Roman  Senate,  it  is 
said  that  Tiro  stationed  about  forty  short- 
hand-Avriters  in  different  parts  of  the  curia, 
who  wrote  down  on  their  tablets  what  they 
could.  The  transcripts  were  afterward 
l)ieeed  together  into  connected  discourse. 
Even  to-day,  in  the  reporting  in  our  own 
Congress,  a  somewhat  similar  method  is 
used,  except  that  the  writers  take  notes 
in  relays.  It  is  stated  that  some  of  the 
Roman  stenographers  were  trained  to  take 
down  the  first  parts  of  sentences  and 
others  the  closing  words. 

For  the  transmission  to  posterity  of  some 
of  the  finest  bits  of  literature  and  some  of 
the  most  effective  orations  of  Roman  civili- 
zation the  world  is  much  indebted  to  Tiro 
and  his  followers.  A  knowledge  of  the 
Tironian  system  became  a  much-prized 
possession  in  the  early  days  of  the  Christian 
era.     According  to  this  authority: 

Emperors,  statesmen,  oratoi's,  poets,  and 
■philosophers  were  among  its  devotees. 
References  to  shorthand  are  to  be  found 
in  the  works  of  Cicero,  Horace,  Livy,  OAad, 
Martial,  Pliny,  Tacitus,  and  Suetonius. 
Julius  Caesar  was  a  writer  of  shorthand, 
and  the  poet  Ovid,  in  speaking  of  his 
records,  says,  "By  these  marks  secrets 
were  borne  over  land  and  sea."  Titus 
Vespasian,  the  eleventh  of  the  tAvelve 
Caesars,  was  so  proud  of  his  sk-ill  as  a 
shorthand-writer  that  he  took  part  in  con- 
tests for  wagers  and  personally  taught  the 
art  to  his  stepson. 

Augustus  Octavianus,  the  firet  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  was  an  expert  writer  of 
shorthand.  During  his  reign  he  appointed 
three  classes  of  stenographers  for  the 
Imperial  Government.  It  is  recorded  that 
he  taught  .shorthand  to  his  grandchildren, 
which  indicates  the  esteem  in  which  he  held 
it.  By  decree  the  Senate  named  the 
month  of  August  after  him.     It  will  thus 
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be  seen  that  two  of  the  months  were  named 
after  men  who  wrote  shorthand,  the  other 
being  July,  after  Julius  Capsar.  it  being  his 
birth  month. 

With  the  decline  and  dissolution  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  shorthand,  like  all  other 
arts,  lost  favor,  and  during  the  Dark  Ages 
it  was  banished  from  the  world.  However, 
it  was  revived  during  the  Renaissance  in 
Italy  and  the  Reformation  in  Germany 
and  England.  The  first  system  of  short- 
hand published  in  modern  times  was  that 
of  Dr.  Timothy  Bright,  whose  system  of 
'"characterie"  was  published  in  London 
in  loSS.  The  author  said  that  he  Avas 
inspired  to  demise  his  system  through 
reading  Plutarch's  I'eference  to  the  report- 
ing of  the  Catilinian  conspiracy.  John  and 
Charles  Wesley,  the  foundert^  of  the  ISIetho- 
dist  Church,  were  shorthand-writers,  and 
Dr.  Philip  Doddridge,  in  his  famous 
theological  college,  insisted  that  all  studeats 
preparing  for  the  ministry  should  learn 
shorthand  first  in  order  that  they  might 
easily  take  down  his  lectures.  Shorthand 
was  also  used  for  other  purposes.  The 
most  famous  diary  ever  published  was  that 
of  Samuel  Pepys,  who  gives  us  a  graphic 
account  of  the  Great  Fire  of  London  and 
many  intimate  accounts  of  the  court  of 
King  Charles  H.  Moreover,  continues 
Mr.  Gregg, 

There  is  evidence  that  the  art  of  short- 
hand was  in  use  in  this  country  within 
half  a  dozen  years  of  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgi'ims.  In  the  library  at  Springfield, 
INIass.,  there  are  preser\e*d  the  shorthand 
note-books  of  ISIajor  John  Pynchon,  the  son 
of  the  founder  of  Springfield,  containing 
reports  of  the  sermons  of  the  first  pastor 
of  Springfield,  the  Rev.  George  Moxou. 
These  sermons  are  dated  from  1637  to 
lt>39,  seventeen  years  after  the  coming 
of  the  Mayflower. 

A  majority  of  the  writers  of  thorthand 
in  New  England  in  the  early  colonial 
days  were  men  of  distinction.  Roger 
Williams,  the  founder  of  Rhode  Island, 
was  a  Aery  accomplished  shorthand-writer. 
An  Indian  Bible  belonging  to  him  in  which 
are  annota-tions  in  shorthand  is  still  pre- 
served in  one  of  the  historical  societies.  It 
is  not,  however,  generally  known  that  many 
years  before  coming  to  this  country  Roger 
Williams,  at  nineteen  years  of  age,  was  em- 
Ijloyed  by  the  famous  lawyer,  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  to  report  the  proceedings  of  the 
Star  Chamber  in  1618. 

John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  the  son  of  the 
first  governor  of  ^lassachusetts,  and  who 
was  himself  afterward  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut, was  an  accomplished  shorthand- 
writer.  When  he  arrived  in  Bos- ton  in 
1631  he  proceeded  to  superintend  the 
settlement  of  the  town  of  Ipswich,  Mass., 
while  his  wife  [Martha  remained  in  Boston. 
They  corresponded  in  shorthand,  and  many 
of  these  shorthand  letters,  which  were 
vTitten  in  1633,  are  preserved  by  the 
Winthrop  families  under  the  date  of 
that  year.  I  mention  this  particularly 
because  IMartha  Winthrop  is  the  first 
American  shorthand-wTiter  of  the  gentler 
sex  of  whom  we  have  record.  As  early 
as  1650  Sir  Ralph  Verney  spoke  of  the 
'"multitudes  of  women  practising  short- 
hand in  church."  A  discourse  published 
in  1700  was  described  as  "taken  down  in 
characters  from  the  pulpit  by  a  young 
maiden." 


Service  Beyond   Price 


The  ears  of  the  peo- 
ple are  within  your 
call;  their  voices  are 
within  your  hearing. 
From  near  neighbor 
to  distant  cities  and 
villages,  millions  of 
slender  highw^ays 
made  alive  by  speech 
converge  w^ithin  the 
small  compass  of  your 
telephone. 

Telephone  service 
cannot  be  estimated 
by  usual  values.  Im- 
agine how^  complete  a 
revision  of  our  meth- 
ods of  living  and 
w^orking  w^ould  have 
to  be  made  if  the 
telephone  ceased  to 
operate. 

Disasters,  both  per- 
sonal   and    to    v/hole 


communities,  are 
daily  prevented  by  the 
telephone.  And  this 
guardianship  is  a  part 
of  its  ceaseless  service. 

Glad  tidings  are 
forever  streaming 
over  the  telephone. 
The  meeting  of  na- 
tional crises,  the  ac- 
complishment of  vast 
business  undertak- 
ings, the  harmonizing 
of  a  nation's  activities ; 
these  compose  a  por- 
tion of  the  telephone 
service  which  is  be- 
yond price. 

But  the  miracle  of 
the  telephone  is  real- 
ized in  the  emergency 
w^hen  it  is  so  vital  to 
health,  happiness  and 
success  as  to  put  its 
value  beyond  price. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated    Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 

And  all  directed  toward  Better  Service 
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Across 
blue 
oceafh 

SUMMER  DAYS  and  nights  at  San 
Diego,  California,  are  always  cool 
and  fragrant  with  the  soft  breezes  that 
come  to  you  across  ten  thousand  miles  of 
sparkling  Pacific  seas. 

Whether  you  are  among  the  thousands 
enjoying  miles  of  white  ocean  beaches, 
or  motor  along  superb  boulevards  to  the 
seashore  or  in  the  mountain  passes,  or 
visit  the  great  flower  courts  of  the  third 
largest  park  in  America — it's  never  too 
warm  to  play  in  the  sun — and  at  night 
you  will  sleep  under  blankets. 

Write  today  for  the  rare  little  book — 
sent  free  on  request — that  tells  just  why 
you,  like  90,000  permanent  residents  of 
this  charming  seaside  city,  will  find  your 
ideal  home  at 

Lalirornid 

LOW  EXCURSION  FARES 
Through  Pullman  service  is  operated  between  San 
Diego  and  Chicago  over  the  NEW  San  Diego  and  Ari- 
zona Railway,  in  connection  with  the  Rock  Island  and 
Southern  Pacific  "Golden  State  Limited".  Round  trip 
summer  excursion  fares  to  San  Diego,  effective  June  15. 


This  booklet  tells 
a  wonderful  story. 
Sign  the  coupon  and 
get  it  free  by  return 
mail. 


SAN  DIEGO-CALIFORNIA  CLUB 

300  Spreckels  Building,  San  Diego,  California 

Gentlemen: — I  should  like  to  read  your  fascinating 
story  of  San  Diego,  California.  Please  send  me  your 
free  booklet. 


Name . . . 
Address. 


WATCHING    WILD    DEER   BY   MOONLIGHT 


A  SKULKER  and  a  fugitive  by  day, 
-^*-  disturbed,  apprehensive,  and  wary, 
the  deer  can  not  really  be  known  by  such 
fleeting  glimpses  as  may  be  caught  of  his 
shadowy  form  crossing  old  roads  or  clear- 
ings at  dawn  or  dusk.  Always  an  insub- 
stantial creature,  he  is  peculiarly  so  when 
seen  in  the  forests.  But  his  true  life  is 
lived  at  night,  and  no  one,  we  are  told,  can 
have  an  accurate  idea  of  him  who  has  not 
observed  him  browsing  by  moonlight. 
Now  that  most  of  his  animal  enemies — 
the  wolves  and  catamounts — have  been 
practically  exterminated,  he  is  less  afraid 


center  was  the  ruined  church,  which  was 
ringed  by  an  arena  of  pure  white  sand.  I 
discovered  that  deer  loved  to  come  to  this 
place  at  night,  partly  because  it  lay  be- 
tween their  daytime  haunts  and  their 
favorite  night  feedmg-grounds,  and  partly 
because  deer  seem  to  love  open,  sandy 
places — "yards"  they  are  sometimes  called. 
I  buried  some  rock  salt  in  the  sand  by  the 
old  church,  knoAving  that  the  deer  would 
find  it  and  come  to  it  regularly.  Then  in 
the  forks  of  a  pine  I  built  a  suitable  plat- 
form about  sixteen  feet  up.  I  should  have 
hidden  among  the  timbers  of  the  old  church 
but  for  the  fact  that  a  deer  "travels  by  his 
nose."  Both  by  day  and  by  night  a  deer's 
ej-esight  is  comparatively  poor;  it  is  not  to 


I'lioto  by  George  Shiiae,  3id. 

CAUGHT    BY    FLASH-LIGHT   AT    MIDNIGHT    LUNCH. 
The  whitetail  deer  at  night  seems  "  a  shape  of  the  moonlight,  a  strange,  wild,  dreamlike  creature.' 


of  the  dark  than  the  light,  and  his  move- 
ments then  are  bolder  and  freer.  In  the 
Southern  pine-woods  near  his  plantation 
home,  Archibald  Rutledge,  a  sportsman 
who  confesses  that  he  finds  more  pleasure 
in  obserAing  the  woodland  dwellers  than  in 
killing  them,  built  himself  a  perch  in  a 
tree  so  that  he  might  learn  something  of 
the  secret  life  of  the  whitetail  deer  by 
watching  at  night.  "It  is,"  he  ssbvs,  "an 
animal  vividly  interesting:  shy  and  crafty, 
swift  and  elusive,  gentle  and  beautiful. 
There  is  no  creature  which  seems  more 
adequately  to  express  the  spirit  of  the 
lonely  wood,  the  solitary  lake,  the  silent 
mountain,  the  gloomy  swamp,"  and  he  tells 
in  his  book,  "Plantation  Game  Trails" 
(Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston), 
some  of  the  things  he  learned  in  his  night 
watches : 

Near  our  plantation  house  there  was  the 
ruin  of  an  old  negro  church.  This  stood 
in  a  circular  clearing  of  about  an  acre  in 
extent,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
scrub-pines  and  on  the  fourth  by  low 
myrtle  and  gall-berry  bushes.  For  some 
reason  the  clearing  had  remained  in- 
violate of  growths  of  any   kind.     In   the 


be  compared  to  the  clairvoyant  seeing- 
power  of  a  wild  turkej^  But  a  deer  can 
generally  wind  and  locate  a  man  if  he  is 
not  well  off  the  ground.  During  the  stiU 
nights  of  good  moonlight  in  November 
and  December  I  spent  many  a  solitary 
hour  on  this  platform  waiting  and  watch- 
ing for  deer,  and  being  richly  rewarded. 

In  order  that  some  time  might  elapse 
between  my  coming  on  the  ground  and 
the  arrival  of  the  deer,  I  always  ascended 
the  platform  at  sunset.  I  shall  try  to 
describe  exactly  what  I  saw  and  heard 
from  this  platform  on  a  typical  night. 

Tho  near  a  plantation  road  it  was  at 
least  tlii'ee  miles  from  any  habitation. 
There  were,  therefore,  absent  many  of 
those  sights  and  sounds  which  character- 
ize the  Southern  plantation  twilight. 
Sometimes  I  could  hear  the  melodious 
whooping  of  a  negro,  but  usually  the  only 
sounds  were  from  the  wild  denizens  of  the 
woods.  In  the  dim  distance  an  owl  would 
hoot;  perhaps  a  fox  would  bark;  and  once 
I  heard  the  cry  of  a  wildcat,  utterly  savage. 
Then  the  risen  moon  would  begin  to  steep 
the  woods  in  light,  and  with  the  coming  of 
the  moonlight  there  seemed  to  be  a  cessation 
of  the  wild  cries;  there  was  movement  in 
the  forest,  the  mysterious  movement  of 
wild  life  that  hunts  by  night  or  is  hunted. 
Long  befoi'e  I  could  see  anything,  I  could 
hear  furtive  steps,  glimpse  a  swaying  bush, 
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President  Harding 

Urges  Road  Maintenance.    He  says 


*'I  KNOW  of  nothing  more  shocking  than 
the  millions  of  public  funds  wasted  in 
improved  highways,  wasted  because  there 
is  no  policy  of  maintenance*  The  neglect 
is  not  universal,  but  it  is  very  near  it. 
There  is  nothing  the  Congress  can  do 
more  effectively  to  end  this  shocking 
waste  than  condition  all  Federal  Aid  on 
provisions  for  maintenance.  Highways, 
no  matter  how  generous  the  outlay  for 
construction,  cannot  be  maintained  with- 
out patrol  and  constant  repairs.'' 


EXTRACT    FROM    FIRST    MESSAGE 

TO  CONGRESS,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

APRIL  12,  1921 


For  Road  Construction 
MamtenancQ  andRepair 


Road  patrol  maintenance  crew  patching  improved  road  with  **Tarvia-KP" 
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Illustrated 

Hand-rubbed  mahogany  finish  clock, 
with  eight  day  movement  and 
mellow-toned  Normandy  chimes. 
Height  JO  inches  and  width  20li 
inches. 


New  thin  model;  thirty  hour  con- 
tinuous alarm.  Height  6  inches, 
with  artistic  radium  hands  and  dial. 


New  thin  model;  thirty  hour  con- 
tinuous alarm.  Height  6H  inches, 
with  plain  hands  and  dial. 


Hand-rubbed  mahogany  finish 
clock  for  desk  or  dresser.  Dependable 
thirty  hour  movement.  Height  5 
inches  and  width  8  inches. 


ossom  Jime 


nPHROUGH  all  the  years  to  come 
*■  in  the  new^  home  a  Gilbert  Clock 
will  quietly  and  unobtrusively  fill  its 
place  in  the  everyday  life.  Wearing 
the  face  of  a  trusted  and  familiar 
friend,  the  tenderest  memories  wrill 
cluster  about  it.  You  could  select 
no  wedding  gift  more  gracefully  ap- 
propriate. 

For  more  than  a  century  this  Com- 
pany has  been  making  good  clocks 
at  Winsted — clocks  both  silent  and 
with  voices.  There  are  clocks  w^ith 
plain  or  radium  dials.  Cathedral 
gongs,  Normandy  chimes,  and  busi- 
nesslike alarm  clocks. 

All  are  worthy  products  of  a  group 
of  people  who  have  been  clock 
makers  for  generations. 

William  L.  Gilbert  Clock  Co. 

Winsted,  Conn. 

"Makers  of  good  clocks  since  1807" 
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and  hear  twigs  crack.  Animals  of  many 
kinds  were  prowling;  the  half -wild  hogs 
and  cattle  that  infest  the  Southern  pine- 
woods;  the  crafty  raccoons,  pacing  along 
well-worn  paths;  the  silent  foxes,  the  verj' 
spirit  of  craftiness;  the  hushed- winged 
birds  that  love  darkness  better  than  light. 
Last,  after  I  had  been  on  the  platform 
nearly  three  hours,  came  the  deer. 

Xo  other  creature  of  the  forest  seema 
more  a  shape  of  the  moonlight  than  does 
the  deer.  It  is  apparently  possible  for  the 
largest  buck  to  move  through  the  dense 
bushes  and  over  beds  of  dry  twigs  with  no 
perceptible  sound.  A  movement  rather 
than  a  sound  off  to  my  left  had  attracted 
ray  attention;  another  glance  showed  me 
the  glint  of  horns.  A  full-grown  stag  was 
in  the  act  of  jumping  a  pile  of  fallen  logs. 
He  literally  floated  over  the  obstruction, 
ghostlike,  uncanny.  I  noticed  that  he 
jumped  with  his  taU  down — a  thing  he 
would  not  do  if  he  were  startled.  Behind 
him  were  two  does.  They  negotiated  the 
barrier  still  more  lithely  than  the  buck  had 
done.  Even  in  the  deceptive  moonlig-ht 
and  at  the  distance  they  were  away  from 
me — fifty  yards — I  could  easily  discern  a 
difference  in  the  aspect  distinguishing  the 
buck  from  the  does;  the  stag  was  bold, 
proud,  impatiently  alert;  the  hinds  were 
hardly  less  alert,  but  were  meek  followers 
of  their  master.  All  three  of  them  were 
feeding,  but  at  no  one  time  did  all  of  them 
have  their  heads  down  at  the  same  moment. 
One  always  seemed  to  be  on  watch,  and 
this  one  was  usually  the  buck.  For  a  few 
seconds  at  a  time  his  proud  head  would  be 
bowed  among  the  bushes;  then  it  would 
be  lifted  with  a  jerk,  and  for  minutes  he 
would  stand  champing  restlessly  his  mouth- 
ful of  leaves,  grass,  and  tender  twigs. 
Often  he  would  hold  his  head  at  peculiar 
angles — oftenest  thrust  forward — as  if 
drinking  in  all  the  scents  of  the  de\\^' 
night  woods.  After  a  while,  moving  in 
silence  and  in  concert,  the  shadowy 
creatures  came  up  on  the  space  of  white 
sand  which  stretched  away  in  front  of  me. 
Now  thej'  paused,  spectral  in  the  moon- 
light, now  moved  about  with  indescribably 
lithe  grace,  never  losing,  even  amid  the 
"secure  delight"  of  such  a  time  and  place, 
their  air  of  superb  readiness,  of  elfin 
caution,  supprest  but  instantly  available. 
The  steps  they  took  seemed  to  me  ex- 
traordinarily long;  and  it  was  difficult  to 
keep  one  of  the  creatures  in  sight  all  the 
while.  They  would  appear  and  reappear; 
and  their  color  and  the  distinctness  of 
their  outlines  depended  on  the  angle  at 
which  they  were  seen.  Broadside,  they 
looked  almost  black;  head-on,  they  were 
hardly  \isible.  At  no  time  could  I  dis- 
tinguish their  legs.  When  they  moved 
off  into  the  pine  thicket,  whither  I  knew 
they  had  gone  to  eat  mushrooms,  they 
vanished  without  sound,  apparently  with- 
out exerted  motion,  and  I  was  left  alone 
in  the  moonlight. 

In  addition  to  his  fondness  for  mush- 
rooms, the  deer  is  also  a  great  devourer  of 
hazelnuts,  chestnuts,  acorns  of  many  kinds, 
beechnuts,  pine-mast,  and  the  like.  Of 
domestic  crops  he  will  eat  anything  green 
and  succulent,  and  in  order  to  get  these 
field  and  garden  delicacies  he  will  resort  to 
some  very  crafty  devices.  Mr.  Rutledge 
continues: 
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A  great  hunting  club  in  the  South 
planted   several   acres   of   peas   to   at' 
quail;     the   deer   found    the    peas    in 
early  summer,  and  every  night  a  her 
eix   or   seven   jumped    the   six-foot   ft 
The  fence  was  raised    to   eight  feet, 
this  height  the  maraudei-s  did  not  n 
tiate.     But  possibly  it  was  btn-ause  l 
did  not  have  to.     Whenever  1  think  of 
jumping  power  of  deer  1  am  reminded 
shrewd  remark  once  made  to  me  by  an 
woodsman:    "A  dtH>r  can  jump  as  far  o 
high  as  he  has  to."     In  this  case  the  d 
to   enter   the   field,    got   down   in   an 
ditch,  crawled  under  the  wire  fence, 
found     themselves     in     clover.     And 
baffling    was    the    manner    of    the    de 
entrance    that    the    manager   of    the   ] 
serve  could  not  account  for  it  until  he 
sat  up  in  an  oak  on  a  moonlight  night 
had  seen  the  afifair  come  off. 

This  striking  instance  of  crafty  inti 
gence    may    well    serve    to    introduce 
question   of    the    deer's    mental    capac 
At  the  outset  it  can  assuredly  be  said  t 
the   deer   is   so   intelligent   that   it   is 
possible  to  classify  his  probable  actic 
As    animals    increase    in    intelligence 
chances   of    their  beha\nng   in    a   regu 
unvarying  manner  are  decidedly  decreas 
It  therefore  becomes  impossible  for  us 
6a\'  that  a  deer  will  do  this  or  will  not 
that  under  certain  circumstances,  for 
has  both  a  certain  sense  of  judgment  and 
least    a    rudimentary    power    of    decisi 
This  intelligence  is  best  illustrated  by 
amples  of  the  deer's  cleverness.     A  bi 
in  cover,  if  he  hears  what  he  takes  to 
danger  approaching,   will  carefully  wei 
his  chances;    tho  it  is  his  instinct  to  r 
up  the  wind,  he  will  dash  down  it  if  in  sii 
a  course  appears  to  be  his  way  to  safe 
If  from  afar  he  hears  a  noise  and  decic 
that  it  means  danger,  he  -nail  probablj'  s 
craftily  out ;  if  the  danger  is  near  before 
is  aware  of  its  approach,  he  maj-  steal  o 
silently,  he  may  bound  out  with  astonis 
ing  vigor  and  speed,  or  he  may  lie  where 
is,  even  tho  the  peril  be  upon  him. 

After  it  has  passed  it  is  like  him  to  le; 
up  and  sail  off  down  the  back  track  of  1 
enemy.  It  all  depends  on  what  seems 
him  the  wisest  thing  to  do  under  the  pa 
ticular  circumstances.  A  buck  will  sei 
does  or  a  young  buck  out  of  the  thick 
ahead  of  him  or  he  may  take  the  les 
himself. 

One  day  in  the  woods  I  walked  ^\-ith 
twenty  paces  of  a  buck  which  was  lyit 
down    on    the    sand    under    some    leafle; 
scrub-oaks.      I     probably    should     nevi 
have  seen  him  but  for  the  fact  that,  as  1 
moved  his  head  craftily,  I  saw  the  rockin 
antlers.     He  had  his  lower  jaw  flat  on  th 
ground,  much  like  a  crouching  rabbit.    H 
was  planning  to  have  me  pass  him  l)y,  bt 
I   disappointed  him.     Almost  the  instar 
that  he  discerned  that  I  had  seen  him  h 
bounded  up  and  was  gone.     A  friend  c 
mine  had  a  somewhat  similar  experienc 
with  a  buck;    only  the  buck  did  not  wak 
up  until  my  friend  seized  him  by  the  horr 
when  there  was  a  regular  tableau.  Whethe 
this  buck  was  deaf,  I  do  not  know;  but  th 
manner    of    his    flight    betrayed    not    th 
slightest   impairment  of  any  of  his  othe 
physical  powers. 

When  deer  are  hunted  on  sea  island^ 
where  their  range  is  naturally  limitec 
they  will  frequently  leave  their  woode 
haunts  and  take  to  the  surf.  I  have  see 
a  buck  go  200  yards  out  in  shoal  wate 
and  stand  there  for  hours,  with  little  moi 
than  his  back  and  his  antlered  head  show 
ing  above  the  water.  Frequently,  from 
refuge  of  this  kind,  a  deer  will  not  com 
ashore  until  after  nightfall.     On  reachiii 
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each  after  such  an  experience  a  deer 
ays  plainly  exhausted. 
•  these  examples  it  is  easy  to  infer 
legree  of  a  deer's  intelligence — the 
-power  of  this  mischievous,  playful, 
,  curious,  truculent  creature. 


KE  THOUGHT  FOR  THE  TREES! 
SAYS  PRESIDENT  HARDING 

HE  annual  waste  of  our  all  too  meager 
limber  supply  through  forest-fires  has 
id  President  Harding  to  proclaim  a 
•est-Protection  Week,"  during  the 
:  of  JSIay  22  to  28,  and  the  governors 
le  various  States  are  urged  to  cooper- 
in  educational  programs  emphasizing 
Qeed  of  greater  care  in  respect  to  this 
able  heritage.  The  Presidential  proc- 
ition  runs: 

Whereas,  The  destruction  by  forest- 
in  the  United  States  involves  an 
iial  loss  of  approximately  $20,000,000 
the  devastation  of  approximately 
•00,000  acres  of  timber-land  and  other 
iral  resources;    and 

Whereas,  When  the  present  deplorable 
.e  area  of  non-productive  land  is  being 
itly  increased  by  33,000  or  more  forest- 
>  each  year;    and 

Whereas,  The  menace  of  a  futiire  timber 
rtage  threatens  to  become  a  present 
nomic  fact  seriously  affecting  our  social 
I  industrial  welfare;  and 
■  Whereas,  A  large  percentage  of  the 
9st-flres  causing  the  annual  waste  of 
ural  resources  may  be  prevented  by 
reasing  care  and  ^dgilance  on  the  part 
citizens ; 

'  Therefore,     I,     Warren     G.     Harding, 

^sident  of  the  United  States,   do  urge 

on  the  governors  of  the  various  States 

designate   and   set   apart   the  week  of 

iy    22-28,     1921,     as    forest-protection 

ek,  and  to  request  all  citizens  of  their 

ites  to  plan  for  that  week  such  educa- 

inal    and    instructive    exercises    as   shall 

ing   before   the  people   the  serious  and 

happy  effects  of  the  present  unnecessary 

iste  by  forest-fires,  and  the  need  of  their 

3i\-idual    and    collective   efforts   in   con- 

rving  the  natural  resources  of  America." 

The  question,  "What  can  we  do?"  is  one 
at  in  the  last  analysis  must  be  answered 
T  the  indi\-idual.  A  series  of  "Guides" 
is  been  published  for  use  in  the  public 
hools  during  Forest-Protection  Week, 
hich  also  is  suitable  for  tourists  and 
impers,  and  points  out  what  to  do  in  case 
'  a  fire  in  the  woods.  These  "Guides," 
>  presented  in  The  American  Forestry 
ssociation  Bulletin,  are  as  follows: 

Never  drop  lighted  matches  or  smoking- 
laterials  in  the  woods  or  fields  or  along 
le  roads  without  putting  out  the  match 
osolutely  or  stamping  the  "smoke"  into 
le  mineral  soil. 

Never  build  an  open  fire  for  any  purpose 
?ar  the  woods  or  fields  when  the  woods 
•e  dry. 

Never  leave  any  fire  until  it  is  entirely 
it.  Drench  it  with  water  or  cover  it 
)mpletely  with  mineral  soil. 

Never  pass  even  the  smallest  flire  unno- 
ced.     Put  it  out  yourself  or  see  that  a  fire- 
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These  Manufacturers  Factory  Equip  Their  Product s  With  AC  Spark  Plugs 


PASSENGER 
CARS 

Ate 

Alsace 

Ambassador 

Anderson 

Apperson  ^  , 

Bell  „ri^ 

BellanCer  Frerei 

(France) 
Birch 

Bour-Davis 
Buick 
Cadillac 
Case 

Chalmers 
Chandler 
Chevrolet 
CMevelaad 
Cole 
Comet 

Com  monwealth 
Daniels 
Davis 

Dodge  Brothers 
Dort 
Du  Pont 
Essex 

Gray  Dort  (Canada.) 
Hanson  Six 
Hatfield 
Ha>  nes 
Hudson 
Hupmoblle 
Jackson 
Kenworthy 
Kissel  Kar 
la  Fayette 

I. each  Power-Plus  Six 
1  il>erty 
Lincoln 
Locomobile 
Lorraine 
Maibohm 
Marmon 
Maxwell 
McFarlan 

McLaughlin  (Canada) 
Meteor 
Mitchell 
M  oiler 
Monroe 
Nash 
National 
Nelson 
Noma 
Oakland 
Ogren 
Oldsmobile 
Overland 
Packard 
Paige 
Pan 
Pan-American 
Paterson 
Plerce-Arrow 
Pilot 
Pitcher 
Porter 
Premier 
Ranger 
Reo 

Ue  Vere 
Uoamer 
Rock  Falls 
R  &  V  Knight 
Saxon 

Scripps-Booth 
Seneca 
Sheridan 
Standard  Eight 
Stearns-Knight 
Stevens-Duryea 
Stewart 
TarkingtOD 
Texan 
Vogue 

Washington 
Westcott 
WUly  8- Knight 
Yellow  Cab 

COMMER  CIA  L 
CARS 

\ce 

Acme 

AhrensFox  Fire  Trucks 

Ajax 

Apex 

Atco 

Available 

Avery 

Dell 

Betz 

Bollstrom 


Bridgeport 

Huron 

Brinton 

H.  R.  L. 

Brockway 

Independent 

Buffalo 

Italia 

Chevrolet 

Kalamazoo 

Chicago 

Karavan 

Clark  Tructrjctor 

Kearns 

Collier 

Keystone 

Comet 

Kissel 

<:orbitt 

Klelber 

Dart 

Klemm 

Defiance 

Koehler 

Denby 

Low -Bed 

Dependable 

,    L.  M.  C. 

Diamond  T 

a    Maccar 

Diehl 

ff   Master 

Dodge  Brothers 

//     Maxim 

Duty 

//        Menominee 

Fargo                                 / 

/         Moreland 

Federal                            // 

'           Napoleon 

Frontmoblle               // 

Nash 

Fulton                          M 

Nelson-LeMoon 

F-W-D                        M 

Netco 

Gary                         yf 

Noble 

Giant                      £/ 

Ogden 

Golden  West 

Old  Reliable 

Gramm-Bernsteln 

Oldsmobile 

G  &  J  (Canada) 

Oshkosh 

G.  M.  C. 

O.  K. 

Hahn 

Packard 

Hall 

Paige 

Harvey 

Parker 

Hendrickson 

Patriot 

Hewitt-Ludlow 

Plerce-Arrow 

Highway-Knight 

Pioneer 

Hurlburt 

Pittsburgher 

/ 

There  are  still  a  few  motor- 
ists who  select  spark  plugs 
carelessly. 

Not  realizing  how  im- 
portant correctly  de- 
signed plugs  are  to  the 
successful  functioning  of 
their  engines,  they  often 
accept  the  first  thing 
offered,  and  frequently 
trouble  results. 

There  is  really  no  need  to 
make  a  mistake  in  buying 
spark  plugs  for  your  car. 

All  reliable  dealers  handle 
the  complete  AC  line  and 
can  promptly  supply  you 
with  the  plugs  specially 
designed  for  your  car. 
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Ranger 

Reo 

Republic 

Riker 

Robinson  Fire  App 

Kock  Falls 

Rowe 

St.  Cloud 

Sandow 

Sanford 

Seneca 

Shav» 

Signal 

Sterling 

Stewart 

Stoughton 

Sullivan 

Super 

Texan 

llflin 

Titan 

Tower 

Triumph 

Twill  City 

United 

Ursus 

Vim 

Wachusett 

Walter 

Ward-La  France 

Watson 

White 

White  Hickory 

Wilson 

Witt-WUl 

Wolverine 


MOTORCYCLES 

Oldsmar  Garden 

Pioneer 

Brlggs-Stratton 

Royer 

Motor  Wheel 

.Samson 

Excelsior 

Sawyer-Massey  (Can.) 

Henderson 

Shawnee 

Johnson  Motor  Wheel 

SpryWheel 

Stockton 

Tioga 

Topp-Stewart 
Town  send 

TRACTORS 

Advance-Rumely                 v^ 
A  &  T 

Triumph 
^  s  Turner-Simplicity 
•  Ursus 
Wetmore 

Bates  Steel  Mule 
Boring 
Buffalo                • 

Bullock  Creeping-Grip 

ENGINES 

Case 
Comet 

Associated 

Dart 

Bessemer  Gaso-Kero 

Do-It-All 

Buda                     --v 

Eagle 

Capitol                   ^>X 

Flour  City 

Continental               nV 

Franklin 

Curtiss                             >Oi 

Hart-Parr 

Doman                                 > 

Holt 

Duesenberg 

Howell 

Eclipse 

Knox 

Falrfleld 

La  Crosse 

Fairmont  Railway 

Lauson 

Falls 

Linn  Road 

Frisbic 

Lombard 

Galloway 

Market  Garden 

Gray 

Minneapolis 

G.  B.  S. 

New  Britain 

Hall-Scott 

When  you  buy  AC  Spark 
Plugs  you  are  following 
the  example  of  experts.    \ 

Every  manufacturer  on 
this  page  uses  AC  Plugs 
for  factory  equipment. 

Most  racing  men,  aviators 
and  speed-boat  pilots  also 
swear  by  AC;  they  know 
these  plugs  stand  up  in 
the  emergency. 

No  matter  what  car  you 
drive,  there  is  an  AC 
Spark  Plug  specially  de- 
signed for  it. 

Tell  your  dealer  what  car 
you  drive,  and  ask  him  to 
give  you  the  AC  which 
is  made  for  it. 


Herschell-Spillmaa 

I.  V.  B.  Marine 

Knox 

I.athrop  Marine 

Lawrence-.\ero 

Milwaukee  (iasolene 

Locomotives 
Minneapolis 
Pittsburgh  Model 
Red  Wing  Thorobred 
Koberts 
Scripps 
Speedway 
Straubel 
I'nion  Marine 
Van  Blerck 
H.J.  Walker 
Waterman  Marine 
Weber 

Weidely  Bulldog 
Wisconsin 
Woolery 
W.  S.  M. 

FARM  LIGHTING 
PLANTS 

Automatic 

C,  Y.  C. 

Dayton  lite 

Delco-IJght 

Dynelectric 

Electrlon 

Fairbanks 

Genco  Light 

Globe  Light  &  Powec 

Lalley-Llght 

Lucolite 

.Meyerlite 

Nan-KI-Vel 

Northlite 

Owens  Light  &  Power 

Perfection 

Powerlite 

Roco 

Swartz  \ 

United 

Wesco 


Champion  Ignition  Company,  FLINT,  -J)fichigan 

V,  S.Pat.No.  1, 135,727,  April  13, 1915.  U.S. Pat.  No.  1,216. 139,  Feb.  13. 1917.  Other  Patents  Pcndina 

1 
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MISCELLA- 
NEOUS 

Austin  .Mfg.  Co. 
Barber-Greene 

Conveyors 
Burton  Locomotives 
I>omestic   Engine  & 

Pump  Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand  Air 

CJom  pressors 
Kovhring  Road  Paver* 
Maytag  Washing 

Machines 
Mudge  Railway  Cars 
P  &  H  Excavators 
Sullivan  Portable  Air 

Compressors 
Vaughan  Drag  SaV9S 
Wade  Drag  Saws 


.-^ 
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TELEPHONE    companies   always   build  with  an 
eye  to  the  future — telephone  exchange  capacity  is 
always  well  in  advance  of  population. 

But  water  supply,  in  many  communities,  is  dangerously 
close  to  its  limit  of  capacity,  and  extensions  take  time. 

In  your  home,  no  doubt,  there  is  always  water  when 
you  want  it.  But  new  families  are  constantly  moving 
into  your  town.  Each  one  puts  an  added  burden  on 
your  water  supply.  A  sudden  need — a  great  fire,  for 
instance — might  ruin  the  community. 

From  a  business  standpoint,  inadequate  water  supply 
strangles  the  growth  of  a  town.  New  industries  will 
not  locate  where  they  are  not  sure  of  plenty  of  good 
water. 

Look  into  the  matter  in  your  town.  Find  out  the  con- 
dition of  your  water  pipe.  And,  if  extensions  are  being 
planned,  be  sure  they  are  adequate  for  future  needs  and 
emergencies. 

Your  officials  will  welcome  your  interest — they  are 
helpless  unless  you  support  them. 


The  first  cast  iron  pipe  was  laid  260  years  ago — and 
is  still  in  use.  Because  cast  iron  rusts  only  on  the  surface 
and  resists  corrosion,  it  is  the  standard  material  for 
gas  and  water  mains  and  for  many  industrial  purposes. 

The  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Publicity  Bureau  165  E.  Erie  St.,  Chicago 


Ci^iT  IRON  PIPI 


"Pipe  and  the  Public  H'eljare  ' 
—  tin  illustrated,  cloth-bound 
look  —  is  full  of  interest.  Sent 
pojlpaid  for  25c. 


BIRDS,  BEASTS   AND  TREES 

Continued 


warden,  the  owner,  or  some  responsible 
resident  starts  for  it  before  you  leave. 

Fire  travels  with  the  wind  always. 
Stop  its  front  first  and  put  out  the  sides 
and  rear  later.  Sand  or  soil  will  smother 
it,  beating  will  kill  it,  but  water  is  always 
best.  Flirt  water  or  soil  along  the  line; 
do  not  dump  it  on  one  place.  Beat  toward 
the  fire  to  avoid  spreading  it. 

Always  work  slowly  and  deliberately 
in  fighting  fire  so  that  every  motion 
counts  and  your  energy  is  not  wasted. 


THE  PARTRIDGE   CHILDREN   MIND 
THEIR  MOTHER 

THE  yellow,  fuzzy  partridge  babies 
are  among  the  best-behaved  of  the 
little  woods  children,  we  are  informed. 
From  the  minute  they  step  out  of  the  egg- 
shells until  they  are  big  enough  to  leave 
home  and  support  themselves,  they  mind 
every  word  their  mother  says,  and  don't 
have  to  be  told  twice.  "If  you  don't 
want  to  be  eaten  up,"  says  their  wise 
mother,  "you  do  just  as  you're  told,"  for 
she  knows  all  about  the  owls  and  hawks  and 
foxes  and  snakes  and  'possums  that  are 
always  on  the  lookout  for  a  delicate  bite. 
Just  how  she  trains  her  children  is  told  by 
C.  A.  David  in  a  story  quoted  from  The 
Christian  Observer,  in  the  "Alabama  Bird- 
Day  Book."  This  bird-day  book  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Alabama  Department  of 
Conservation  for  the  school-children  of  the 
State,  and  is  made  up  of  poems  and  brief 
illustrated  articles  about  birds  and  Httle 
stories  like  this  one  of  the  partridge 
mother  and  her  babies: 

She  has  a  different  call  and  a  different 
tone  for  all  occasions,  and  it  is  not  long 
before  the  children  learn  them  all  and  obey 
each  one  instantly.  If  the  mother  saw 
the  shadow  of  a  hawk,  she  would  quickly 
call  out,  "Kwit!  kwit!"  which  meant  in 
partridge  talk,  "Run!  run,"  and  in  a 
second  they  would  all  be  squeezing  under 
her  wings.  Then  she  would  teach  them 
how  to  hide  when  there  wasn't  anything  to 
hide  under.  If  she  saw  a  fox  or  one  of 
those  dreadful  humans,  she  would  call  out, 
"W-r-r-r!"  which-  meant  hide,  and  hide 
quick,  and  the  little  yellow  balls  would 
just  melt  out  of  sight,  and  you  could  not 
tell  for  the  life  of  you  what  had  become  of 
them.  When  all  danger  seemed  past,  she 
would  say  very  softly,  "K-reet,"  Avhich, 
as  every  partridge  knows,  means,  "All 
right,  you  can  come  out  now,"  and  soon 
they  would  be  gathered  about  the  mother 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  One  httle 
fellow  crawled  from  under  a  leaf,  another 
seemed  to  come  to  life  from  a  bunch  of 
grass;  another  came  into  view  on  a  piece  of 
bark,  where  he  had  flattened  himself;  and 
still  another  came  from  under  a  root. 
Each  one  had  instantly  hidden  in  or  under 
the  thing  that  was  nearest  when  their 
mother  gave  the  warning  and  never  so 
much  as  moved  a  muscle  or  winked  an 
eye.  Suppose  little  partridges  did  not 
mind  their  mothers,  but  stopt  to  ask 
' '  Why? ' '  How  many  do  you  suppose  would 
Hve  to  be  grown?  She  also  takes  them 
out  in   the   fields   and   shows   them   what 


thintjs  are  good  to  eat  aud  what  they 
must  never  touch.  She  tells  them  that  fat 
■whit^  ants'  eggs  are  splendid  and  that 
young  grasshoppers  are  the  best  ever. 
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nTRODUClMG   "LVDDIE  BOY,'  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  AIREDALE 

A  1  T-HITE-HOUSE  pets  have  a  special 
*  ^  friend.  He  is  a  Southern  negro 
named  Wilson  Jackson,  and  he  began  his 
career  under  the  Roosevelt  regime.  The 
boys  of  that  lively  family  had  so  many  and 
such  various  sorts  of  pets  that  it  required 
a  ■■  special  detail"  to  look  after  them.  And 
they  were  not  merelj'  ponies  and  dogs  and 
sheep — there  was  a  regular  menagerie  of 
rabbits  aird  mice  and  turtles  and  snakes, 
everything  that  wriggled  or  crept.  Some- 
times, we  are  told,  the\'  escaped,  their 
bounds,  invaded  the  White  House,  and, 
being  no  respecter  of  persons,  crawled  up 
the  legs  of  distinguished  visitors  waiting 
to  see  the  President.  "Marster  Ted,"  the 
new  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Xa\-y, 
greeted  Wilson  Jackson  delightedly  the 
other  day,  and,  in  reviewing  his  boyhood 
with  Jackson,  asked  what  sort  of  collec- 
tion hie  had  at  the  White  House  now. 
Ja<'kson  told  him  that  his  chief  job  was 
valet  to  Laddie  Boy,  the  thoroughbred 
Airedale  presented  to  P*resident  Harding  as 
the  White-House  mascot.  In  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  jMayme  Ober  Peak  tells 
of  an  interview  she  had  with  Wilson  Jack- 
son about  Laddie  Boy: 

"What  do  you  give  him  to  eat*?"  was 
my  first  question.  '"Does  he  have  White- 
House  fare?" 

"Xo'm,"  he  grinned,  "he  jes'  has  dog 
fare — biscuit,  with  sometimes  a  little  soup 
or  gravj'.  And  I  don'  feed  him  but  once 
a  day,  'bout  fo'  o'clock.  You  see,  he  has 
brefas'  with  the  Pres'dent  every  mawnin', 
aud  he  alius  feeds  him  sumthin'  from  the 
table.  I  takes  him  up  promptly  at  quarter 
to  eight,  and  then  I  takes  him  again  to 
escort  the  Pres'dent  from  the  office  to 
lunch,  when  he  goes  in  with  him  and  sets 
right  down  by  the  table,  no  matter  who 
the  Pres'dent's  company  is." 

"He  seems  to  be  a  privileged  character," 
I  remarked.  "President  Harding  has  be- 
come very  much  attached  to  him,  hasn't 
he?" 

"Yes'm,  and  so  has  Mrs.  Harding.  She 
used  to  have  a  dog  herself,  she  tol'  me. 
And  she  likes  to  see  Laddie  Boy  runnin' 
round  the  house.  We  rides  out  with  the 
Pres'dent,  too,  when  he  goes  to  play  golf, 
and  Laddie  Boy  sets  up  jes'  as  straight  in 
the  ottennobile  as  anybody.  But  we  don' 
go  round  the  links;  we  comes  along  back 
and  leaves  the  Pres'dent  after  we  escorts 
him  out. 

"He  carries  the  paper  to  the  Pres'dent 
every  mawnin',  miss,"  proudly  announced 
Wilson.  "And  he  shakes  hands  in  the 
most — er — er — democratic  manner,  ma'am. 
Laddie  Boy,"  snapping  his  leash,  "shake 
hands  with  the  ladj'!" 

Out  came  Laddie  Boy's  front  right  in 
true  Ohio  fashion,  for  I  forgot  to  say  that 
Laddie  is  a  native  of  Toledo.  And  as  I 
stooped  to  shake  his  paw,  his  big  brown 
eyes  lifted  to  mine,  and  before  I  knew 
what  was  happening  a  warm  lick  swept 
mv  face. 


■K 


The  Ideal  Junior' -a  new  power 

mower  for  medium  sized  lawns 


Ideal  Power  Lawn  Mowers  are  known 
wlierever  there  are  large  lawns  to  care 
for.  Our  standard  30"  mower,  shown 
at  work  below,  is  used  successfully  on 
thousands  of  lawiis  the  country  over. 
This  sturdy,  powerful  and  easily 
operated  mower  has  no  superior  in 
taking  care  of  large  areas  of  grass — it 
will  easily  cut  5  to  6  acres  of  lawn  p(>r 
day. 

The  Ideal  ".Junior"  Power  Lawn 
INIower,  shown  ai.ove,  was  first  placed 
on  the  market  last  fall — its  success 
was  instantaneous — our  dealers  or- 
dered and  sold  many  times  more  than 
our  original  production  j)lans  called 
for. 

It  has  been  only  within  the  past  30 
days  that  production  has  been  speeded 
up  to  a  point  where  we  felt  that  we 
could  venture  to  advertise  these  won- 
derfully economical  Uttle  power  lawn 
mowers  through  the  national  magazines. 

Now,  however,  every  one  who  has  a 
laun    too    large   to  pare   for    with   hand 


mowers,  can  order  the  Ideal  "Junior" 
through  our  dealers  or  direct  from  the 
factory  and  be  assured  of  prompt 
delivery. 

In  design  the  Ideal  "Junior"  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  our  standard  30" 
Ideal  Power  Mower.  The  "Jmiior" 
has  a  22-inch  cut,  requires  less  power, 
is  lighter  in  weight,  very  modenite  in 
price  and  extremely  economit^al  to 
operate.  A  paying  investment  on  me- 
dium sized  lawns  where  there  is  too 
much  grass  to  cut  with  hand  mowers, 
yet  not  enough  to  warrant  the  purchasi' 
a  large  power  mower. 

For  small  grounds,  and  as  an  aiixiliary 
unit  on  large  grounds,  golf  courses, 
parks  and  cemeteries  for  cutting  in 
close  quarters  the  "Junior"  has  no 
equal. 

Grass  cutting  time  is  here.  Write  or 
wire  for  complete  details  of  these  two 
labor  saving  mowers.  Lcam  how  to 
give  your  lawn  better  care  and  save 
money  in  the  bargain. 


IDEAL   POWER   LAWN  MOWER  COMPANY 

R.  E.  OLDS.  Chairman 
420   Kalamazoo  St. 


CHICAGO,  ILL., 
NEW  YORK.  N.  Y., 
BOSTON.  MASS., 
PHILADELPHIA    PA. 
LOS  ANCELKS.  CAL.. 
PORTLAND.  ORE. 


533  S.  Dearborn  St. 

270  West  St. 

62  N.  Market  St. 

709  Areh  Si. 

222  N.  Los  AriKoles  .«t. 

B6N.  Front  St. 


NEW  ORLEANS.  LA.. 
PITTSHURGH,  PA., 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO, 
DENVER.  COLO., 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO., 
TCKONTO.  CANADA. 


M'^"''- 


Lansing,   Mich. 

130  Camp  St. 

108  West  Parkway 

15ft0  Lakeside  Ave. 

18th  and  Wa7.ee  .«ts. 

412-414  N.  4tliSt. 

17  Temperance  St. 


SAN  GABRIEL 
COUNTRY  CLUB 
Alhambirn,  Calif. 


IDEAL  POWER  LA^VN    MOAYER, 


Does  the  worlc  oC 


ilve  hand  mowers 
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Drawn  for  the  Fucker  Mfg.  Co.  by  Arthur  I.  Keller 


lossoms  and  Jjeautmd  onair 


SPRINGTIME  out  in  the   garden,   drying 
your  beautiful  hair! 

So  cool  the  scalp  1  So  silky  the  hair  in  the  soft  stir  of 
the  sweet  spring  air!  Such  richness  of  hue,  softness 
of  texture,  shimmering  glints  of  reflected  sunshine! 

How  completely  your  shampoo  has  given  your  hair 
the  chance  it  deserves. 

All  that  most  hair  asks  in  order  that  its  natural  beauty 
shall  come  into  its  own  is  regular,  sensible  attention, 
and  the  attention  is  so  easy — only  it  must  be  regular, 
and  it  must  be  sensible. 

For  remember  that  a  healthy  scalp  is  the  foundation 
of  beautiful  hair.  By  helping  to  keep  the  scalp  clean 
and  healthy.  Packer's  Tar  Soap  (cake  or  liquid)  helps 
to  make  real  hair  health  possible. 

Packer's  Tar  Soap  is  made  from  pure  pine  tar,  glyc- 
erine and  bland  vegetable  oils,  combined  in  the  original 
Packer"  way.  And  yet,  with  these  beneficial  ingre- 
dients, it  is  not,  after  all,  so  much  what  the  soap  itself 
does,  as  what  it  assists  Nature  to  do  by  cleansing  and 
by  gently  stimulating  natural  processes.  The  fullest 
benefits  come  from  using  it  regularly  according  to 
the  directions. 

For  forty-nine  years  Packer's  Tar  Soap  has  had  the 
distinction  of  extensive  use  by  the  medical  profession. 

THE  "PACKER"  MANUAL  (free) 

A  wealth  of  practical  information  is  presented  in  our  Manual, 
"How  to  Care  for  the  Hair  and  Scalp."  This  Manual,  now 
in  its  fifth  large  edition,  reflects  current  medical  opinion  and 
sums  up  what  the  makers  of  Packer's  Tar  Soap  have  learned 
about  hair  health  during  almost  half  a  century.  A  copy  of  the 
Manual  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 

THE  PACKER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Dept.  84E,  I  20  West  32nd  St.,  New  York  City 


Send  for  these  "Packer" 
Samples 

10  CENTS  EACH 

Half-cake  of  PACKER'S 
TAR  SOAP,  good  for  sev- 
eral refreshing  shampoos — 
10  cents.  Your  druggist  has 
tfie  full-size  cake. 

Liberal  sample  bottle  of 
PACKER'S  LIQUID 

TAR  SOAP,  delicately  per- 
fumed and  delightfully 
cleansing  —  10  cents.  Your 
druggist  has  the  full-size 
6-oz.  bottle. 

Liberal  sample  bottle  of 
PACKER'S  CHARM,  a 
skin  lotion  of  peculiar  effi- 
cacy— 10  cents.  Sold  in  one 
convenient  size,  by  most 
druggists. 


Cake  or  Liquid 


THE    RELIGIOUS    PRESS    ON 
YOUTHFUL   MORALS 

{Continued  from  page  28) 

When  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  so- 
called  "improper"  feminine  attire  the 
Catholic  Church  has  spoken  in  no  un- 
certain tones.  Its  voice,  we  read  in  The 
Catholic  Bulleiin  (St.  Paul),  "has  been 
heard  from  Paris  to  Quebec,  from  Dubhn 
to  Brazil,  and  its  accents  have  been  the 
same  Mithout  equivocation  or  hesitancy." 
Some  bishops,  we  are  reminded,  "have 
ordered  their  priests  to  refuse  Holy  Com- 
munion to  Avomen  Avho  approach  the  holy 
table  with  a  too  liberal  display  of  the 
physical  element  in  their  nature."  In- 
deed, "the  Supreme  Pontiff  himself  has 
felt  compelled  to  utter  the  severest  con- 
demnation of  these  extravagances."  And 
the  Catholic  News  Service  quotes  this 
paragraph  from  a  recent  encyclical  letter 
sent  out  by  Pope  Benedict: 

"We  can  never  deplore  enough  the 
blindness  of  so  many  women  of  all  ages  and 
conditions,  who,  infatuated  with  the  am- 
bition of  charming  others,  do  not  perceive 
how  foolish  are  certain  modes  of  dressing, 
with  which  they  not  only  excite  the  dis- 
approval of  honest  people,  but,  what  is 
worse,  offend  Our  Lord.  In  these  clothes 
that  a  short  time  ago  even  thej^  would 
have  rejected  Mdth  horror  as  unbecoming 
to  Christian  modesty,  they  not  only  pre- 
sent themselves  in  public,  but  are  not 
even  ashamed  to  enter  the  churches,  to 
assist  at  sacred  ceremonies,  and  to  bring 
even  to  the  holy  table,  where  they  re- 
ceive the  Divine  Author  of  purity,  the 
allurements  of  base  passions.  We  shall 
not  even  speak  of  those  barbarous  and 
exotic  dances  which  are  now  the  fashion 
in  the  elegant  world;  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  find  other  means  more  proper 
to  tear  away  the  shreds  of  modesty." 

In  The  New  World  (Chicago),  official 
organ  of  the  province  of  Illinois,  we  find 
prominent  place  given  an  article  by  Agnes 
T.  Ryan  quoting  various  denunciations  of 
modern  fashions  and  stating  that  "women's 
dress  of  to-day  is  so  extreme  that  to  find  a 
suitable  pattern  in  the  fashion  magazines 
for  an  evening  gown  or  one  ready-made  in 
the  shops  mighl  be  compared  to  looking 
for  the  proverbial  'needle  in  a  haystack.'" 
"If  the  makers  of  styles  and  women  of 
mature  judgment  do  not  set  the  example 
of  modesty  in  dress,  how,"  it  is  asked, 
"can  we  expect  siUy,  worldly  minded 
young  girls  to  lead  the  way?"  The 
Southern  Messenger  (San  Antonio,  Texas) 
notes  how  the  Pope  and  the  bishops  in 
Europe  and  America  have,  in  leading  a 
crusade  against  "paganism  in  dress," 
"renewed  the  church's  reprobation  of  an 
evil  that  has  recurred  with  every  era  of 
decadence."  But,  observes  this  Texas 
Catholic  weekly,  wnth  some  discourage- 
ment, "in  no  domain  does  the  Church  find 
greater  difficulty  in  securing  compliance 
with  her  wishes  than  in  the  realm  of 
fashion."  The  Catholic  Citizen  (Milwaukee 
fears  that  there  are  Catholic  women  to 
whom    the   cvnic's    remark   is    somewhat 
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HABIT 


Not  chance  nor  luck,  not  fate  nor 
freak  of  fortune  lavs  the  course  we 
follow.  The  habit  of  doubt  and 
indecision  may  lead  us  a  winding 
route;  or  the  habit  of  constructive 
thinking  carry  us  directly  toward 
our  goal. 

Habit  is  a  mighty  factor  in  life's 
•activities.    It  is  a  hard  master;  but 
a  willing  servant. 

Habits  of  courage  and  determina- 
tion, of  facing  the  truth  and  de- 
feating adversity  have  woven  the 
sturdv  fabric  of  our  Union. 

The  habit  of  daring  to  do  what 
the  vision  of  the  future  requires 
has  given  us  means  of  communi- 
cation and  distribution  which  have 
carried  the  products  of  industry 
wherever  man's  demand  is  felt. 

An   essential    factor   in   this    solid 


advancement  has  been  the  habit- 
forming  character  of  advertising. 

The  last  generation  began  to  feel 
the  influence  of  advertising.  The 
present  generation  has  been  brought 
up  on  it.  Today  people  quote  ad- 
vertisements; they  are  surrounded 
by  advertised  wares;  they  use  ad- 
vertised commodities  as  bases  for 
judgment  of  other  products. 

The  result  has  been  a  safe-guarding 
of  health,  an  increase  in  comfort; 
and  an  insuring  of  quality,  va- 
riety and  uniformity  in  production 
such  as  no  other  country  has  ever 
before  provided. 

We  have  developed  a  national  habit 
of  confidence  in  advertised  services 
and  goods.  This  is  our  greatest 
tribute  to  the  integrity  and  ability 
of  advertising. 


N.  W.  AYER  &  SON,  Advertising  Headquarters 
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feel  safer 

with  all  risk  removed 


You  may  freely  issue 
insured  checks  with  no 
fear  of  taking  a  chance  of 
loss  through  fraudulent 
alterations.  Bonds  of 
the  American  Guaranty 
Company  guard  each 
bank  and  each  customer 
using  these  checks. 
Another  forward  step 
taken  by  banks  to  provide 
the  greatest  safety  for  the 
funds    in    their   custody. 


The  Bankers  Supply  Company 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Bank  Chech  in  the  World 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DENVER 

ATLANTA  DES  MOINES       SAN  FRANCISCO 
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applicable — "do  you  suppose  that  women 
who,  in  their  devotion  to  fashion,  bare  their 
bosoms  and  wear  filmy  socks  in  defiance 
of  tlie  coldest  weather  will  be  influenced 
by  a  pastoral  letter  to  dress  more  sensibly?" 
One  editor  of  a  Catht)lic  paper  akeady 
quoted  asks  almost  in  despair:  "How 
can  we  get  the  ladies  to  adopt  the  sug- 
gestions made  and  Avear  the  dross  designed 
for  them  by  the  solicitous  ministers?" 
Another  editor  does  not  beUeve  that  the 
women  A\-ill  submit  to  standardization 
such  as  is  represented  by  the  I*hiladelphia 
"moral  gown"  which  was  pictured  in  these 
pages  last  week.  The  women  themselves, 
he  concludes,  "must  be  the  reformers  of 
their  fashions." 

That  women  are  doing  something  is 
indicated  by  a  Alontreal  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  Tribune  telling  of  a  Christian 
Women's  League  against  indecent  fash- 
ions, launched  by  Canadian  Catholics,  but 
open  to  Protestants.  Its  object  is  not  to 
set  a  rigorous  standard  but  to  curb  dan- 
gerous tendencies.  There  are  eight  clauses 
in  the  membership  pledge.  The  first  calls 
for  modest  garments  in  church,  that  is, 
no  low-cut  dresses;  the  second  asks  that 
gowns  should  not  be  too  short  or  too  light; 
"clause  three  asks  for  inconspicuous 
fashions  for  the  street;  clause  four,  that 
exaggerations  of  the  fashion  in  the  cut  of 
evening  gowns  be  avoided;  clause  five,  that 
the  laws  cf  modestj'  be  observ^ed  in  cor- 
recting the  impropriety  of  the  use  of  sheer 
materials  or  gauzy  substance;  clause  six, 
that  children  and  other  members  of  the 
family'  should  not  be  demoralized  by  too 
great  a  disregard  of  the  proprieties  and  a 
lack  of  modestj^  in  low-cut  clothes;  clause 
seven,  that  seemly  behavior  be  observed  on 
all  occasions  and  the  style  of  dressing  be 
more  carefully  considered:  clause  eight, 
that  no  members  should  indulge  in  dances 
contrary'  to  Christian  morals." 

The  emphasis  on  dress  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  Catholics.  In  fact,  we  note 
a  violent  attack  on  modern  fashions  in  a 
tract  published  hy  the  editor  of  The 
Converted  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
Missionary  Magazine  (Toledo),  in  which 
the  writer  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  all 
Christian  women  ought  to  set  an  example 
to  the  women  of  the  world  and  "put  on  a 
plain  Bible  Pilgrim's  dress  with  a  coUar, 
long  sleeves,  a  good,  plainly  made,  full 
skirt  reacliing  to  her  ankles  at  least," 
without  any  "unnecessary  silly  looking 
trappings"  hanging  on  it.  The  Watchword 
(Dayton,  Ohio;,  a  United  Brethren  paper, 
discussing  "Nudity  and  Purity,"  says: 
"The  seminudity  of  the  girls  who  walk 
the  streets  and  mingle  with  men  in  social 
gatherings  raises  the  question  whether  the 
sense  of  modesty  that  once  was  a  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  the  pure  woman  is  no 
longer  a  ^-irtue,  or  wh^'ther  the  exposure, 
of  the  person  is  meunt  to  adA'ertise  an 
attitude  that  is  inevitably  suggestive." 
jSIuch  of  the  dress  that  we  see,  says  the 
editor  of  The  Luth<  ran  Witness  (St.  Louis), 


seems  to  indicate  that  "some  of  these  poor 
women"  are  "morons,  or  on  the  lookout 
for  male  morons."  Satan,  says  the  un- 
denominational Protestant  Sunday  School 
Times  (Philadelphia;,  "is  storming  the 
Eye-gate  of  jMansoul  to-day  as  never 
before,"  and  "one  of  his  most  powerful 
battering-rams  is  modern  fashions."  To 
The  Neio  Era  Magazine  (P*resbyterian, 
New  York),  "the  sad  thing  about  the 
modern  modes  of  feminine  dress  is  that 
our  American  girls  are  fast  forgetting  how- 
to  blush."  The  Reformed  Church  Mes- 
senger (Philadelphia)  ventm'es  "merely  to 
suggest  that  if  the  present  modes  of  attire 
are  not  quite  decent  it  is  because  the  parents 
of  America  haAC  permitted  and  encouraged 
it.  It  is  only  when  a  pagan  spuit  is  in  the 
ascendency  that  restrictions  are  necessary 
in  such  a  matter  as  decency  of  attire." 
The  Adult  Class  (Philadelphia),  a  Baptist 
Sunday-school  pubUcation,  is  seriously 
concerned  over  the  evil  of  present  dress 
tendencies,  but  thinks  it  "can  be  cured  by 
creating  a  strong  moral  sentiment  against 
it,  and  this  sentiment  can  be  created  by 
right-thinking  people  if  they  are  frank  and 
sympathetic,  not  fanatical,  in  their  atti- 
tude and  their  suggestions  as  to  what 
should  be  done."     We  are  told  that — 

"The  most  direct  and  speedy  cure  for 
this  dress  e^dl  lies  in  the  hands  of  parents 
who  possess  the  I'are  and  highly  prized 
ability  of  keeping  their  children  free  from 
fatal  fads.  This  ability  is  usually  de- 
veloped bj'  beginning  early,  by  being 
positive  and  at  the  same  time  sympathetic 
with  the  children." 

While  one  Methodist  editor  can  not 
help  expressing  his  wonder  why  respect- 
able American  women  are  willing  to  wear 
in  a  public  place  clothes  that  "reveal 
more  than  they  conceal,"  the  Methodist 
press  in  general  pour  out  their  ^ials  of 
condenmation  upon  the  dance  rather  than 
upon  the  fashions.  It  seems  to  the 
editor  of  The  Michigan  Christian  Ad- 
vocate (Detroit)  that  wo  have  reached  a 
third  and  final  stage  in  the  progress  of  the 
modern  dance.  This  writer  has  no  solu- 
tion for  the  problem.  As  he  puts  it,  "the 
only  man  who  knows  exactly  what  to  do  is 
dead."  The  Western  Christian  Advocate 
(Cincinnati)  notes  that  neurologists  claim 
that  we  are  living  in  an  age  "when  the 
pleasurable  instincts  are  being  perverted 
until  we  are  committing  crime  against 
that  part  of  our  natures  which  should  be 
considered  the  most  sacred."  In  another 
editorial  it  is  admitted  that  the  girls  of 
to-day  need  adAdce,  but  the  editor  hardly 
knows  how  to  advise  thorn,  and  concludes 
that  the  problem  is  "one  for  the  woman 
heart  of  America  to  solve;  all  the  eccen- 
tricities and  foolishnesses  of  the  average 
girl  coidd  be  safeguarded  if  the  mothers 
and  sisters  of  the  country  would  take  a 
proper  and  definite  stand  in  favor  of  the 
higher  ideals."  "The  rapidity  with  which 
the  physical  and  moral  foundations  of 
many  of  the  young  people  are  being  de- 
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"See,  Dear,  this  InstructJ 


K.„. 


pick  out  the  melody  notes  and  accc, 


Instruction  Rolls  Show  T^ou  How  to  Play  JVell 

You — without  any  knowledge  of  music — can 
learn  to  play  the  Gulbransen  well.  In  ten  minutes 
you  will  understand  the  fundamentals  of  producing 
real  musical  expression. 

In  a  week  or  two  you '  can  be  master  of  the 
marvelous  musical  possibilities  of  this  famous 
instrument.  No  experimenting,  no  uncertainty 
about  it.  Thousands  of  men — some  near  you — 
can  show  you  that  the  Gulbransen  with  its 
Instruction  Rolls  is,  in  fact,  a  royal  road  to  piano 
playing  ^ou  will  enjoy  and  be  proud  of. 

These  rolls — exclusive  with  the  Gulbransen — 
explain  every  kind  and  degree  of  musical  ex- 
pression. Show  you  how  to  produce  each  of  them 
on  the  Gulbransen.  Train  you  to  a  command 
of  the  piano  rarely  achieved  by  hand  pianists. 

Nationally  Priced 

Gulbransen  Player-Pianos,  three  models  all  playable  by  hand  or  by  roll,  are 
sold  at  the  same  prices  to  everybody,  everywhere  in  the  United  States,  freight 
and  war  tax  paid.  Price,  branded  in  the  back  of  each  instrument  at  the  factory, 
includes  six  Gulbransen  instruction  rolls  and  our  authoritative  book  on 
home  entertaining  and  music  study  with  the  Gulbransen.  1921  reduced  prices: 

WhUeHouseModel$700  .   Country  Seat  Model  $600  .  Suburban  Model  $495 

GULBRANSEN-DICKINSON  CO.,  CHICAGO 
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Get  Our  New  Book  of 
Player  Music — Free 

Tlie  only  book  ever  published  showing 
the  complete  range  of  player-piano  music 
of  all  kinds-  This  book  is  so  classified 
and  arranged  that  it  is  a  guide  to  musi- 
cal education  for  any  player-piano  owner. 
Sent  free,  if  you  mail  us  the  coupon  at 
the  right. 

Did  you  know  the  wonderful  Gulbran- 
sen Player  action  can  be  installed  in  any 
piano  (or  old  player-piano)?  Yes,  grand 
or  upright.     Check  coupon  for  details. 

To  Gulbransen  Owners:  Keep  your 
Gulbransen  in  tune — at  least  two  tun- 
ings a  year.    You'll  enjoy  it  more. 


Try  the  Gulbransen 
Only  Ten  Minutes 

At  our  dealer's  store  you  can  prove 
to  yourself  in  ten  minutes  that  the 
Gulbransen  is  easy  for  you  to  play  well 
—  a  marvelous  instrument  —  positively 
fascinaling.  The  coupon  below  brings 
you  dealer's  address  and  full  information. 


D 


Check   here  if  jou  do  not  own 
any  piano  or  player-piano. 


Check   here  if  you  want  information 
about  having  a  new  Gulbransen  player 
action    installed    in   your  present 
piano  (or  player-piano). 

Write  your  name  and  address  in  the  j 
margin   below  and   mail  this  to 
Gulbransen-Dickinson  Co.,  Chicago.    X 


»iavci 
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^Jnere  is  plenty  of  style  and  wear  and  comfort  for 
a  very  reasonable  price  in  HOOD'S  VACATION 
FOOTWEAR.  (Jave  the  costly  ^skots  and  let  your 
feet  breatkt  in  soft,  canvas-coot, pliant  uppers'^-* 
and  sure-footed  rubber  soles'^  with  a  patent  insole 
that  does  not  heat  thzfoot.    ^Wal/i  on  air  ire 
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Hood  Rubber  Products  Co., Inc. 

Watertown,  Massachusetts. 

Cool,  Comfortable  Shoes 

at  Reasonable  Trices. 
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terioraled  has  become,"  iu  the  opinion  of 
The  Southern  Christian  Recorder  (African 
Methodist,  Nashville),  "not  only  shameful 
bnt  alarming."  The  Adult  Student,  a 
Southern  !Methodist  weekly,  published  in 
Richmond,  feels  that  the  description 
painted  by  Mr.  Noyes  in  his  poem,  "The 
Victory  Dance,"  is  not  in  the  least  over- 
drawn; in  fact,  as  far  as  dance  clothes  are 
concerned,  it  hardly  does  justice  to  the 
facts.  "One  of  the  worst  effects  of  the 
modem  social  dance  is  its  inoAatable  de- 
struction of  womanly  modesty.  The 
'cheek  dance,'  the  'shimmy,'  the  'grizzly- 
bear  hug,'  and  all  that  string  of  abomina- 
tions in  immodest  dress  can  not  but  im- 
pair the  womanly  delicacy  and  sensitive 
self-respect  which  have  been  among  the 
chief  charms  and  the  most  precious  "sirtues 
of  the  American  woman."  After-war  con- 
ditions, says  the  New  Orleans  Christian 
Advocate  (Methodist  Episcopal  South), 
have  compelled  us  to  "face  the  demoraliz- 
ing influence  of  a  form  of  social  diversion 
that  not  only  makes  impossih'.s  the  de- 
velopment of  a  genuinelj''  religious  life, 
but  that  also  actually  puts  thousands  of 
young  women,  at  least,  beyond  the  pale 
of  respectability."  "'Vrith  its  imwhole- 
some  hugging  set  to  music,  its  jungle  jerks 
and  sensuous  twists  executed  either  to  the 
rhythm  of  weird  oriental  music  or  tho 
clanging  discord  of  jazz  bands, "  the  modern 
dance,  says  Den  Kristelige  Talsmand 
(Scandina-vdan  Methodist,  Chicago),  "can 
not  fail  to  have  an  unwholesome  and  harm- 
ful effect."     For— 

"It  dissipates  the  mind,  sears  the  con- 
science, deadens  the  sensibilities,  often 
destroys  health,  certainly  tends  toward 
the  lowering  of  morals,  is  utterly  incom- 
patible "\\nth  true  holiness  and  separation 
from  the  world,  burns  up  anj^  right  re- 
ligious con\dction,  incites  the  lowest  animal 
passions,  and  sends  its  giddy.  Godless 
devotees  whirling  down  the  broad  avenue 
of  lust,  lewdness,  di\'orce,  broken  hearts, 
and  wrecked  homes." 

Ail  the  lay  discussion  of  improper  dances 
and  dance-haU  regulation  strengthens  the 
belief  of  The  Ejm'orth  Herald  (Chicago), 
organ  of  the  Methodist  Epworth  League, 
that  the  Methodists  have  been  right  on  the 
dance  proposition  from  the  beginning. 
"We  Methodists,"  it  says,  "may  be  all 
Avrong,  but  the  young  people  who  f  oUow  the 
Discipline's  advice,  if  it  is  ad\-ice,  or  obey 
the  Discipline's  law,  if  it  is  a  law,  are  not 
haAang  anj-  trouble  with  super^-isors,  hours, 
licenses,  dances  denatured  and  dances  which 
should  be  denatured,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it."  A  number  of  Southern  Methodist 
papers,  extremely  indignant  over  modem 
dance  tendencies,  take  the  occasion  to 
express  their  very  emphatic  appro\'al  of 
Avhat  The  Epworth  Herald  calls  "the  Meth- 
odist notion  of  the  dance."  The  Wes- 
leijan  Christian  Advocate  (Atlanta)  feels 
that  the  dance  has  now  "pronounced  a 
condemnation  upon  itself  more  emphatic 
than  the  most  A-iolent  condemnation  of 
preachers."     And   the  Alabama   Christian 
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byteritin  evaiigrli-st  and  pivsidont  of  tin- 
Family  Altar  Leagius  iiiakos  this  einphatii* 
statement:  "That  the  tendency  of  the 
dance  in  general  is  in  the  direction  of  moral 
putrefaction  and  ruin  is  evidenci-d  by  the 
unquestioned  fact  that  unless  guardtnl  by 
rigid  surveillance  and  restriction  it  d(»- 
velops  into  situations  for  ^vhich  th(>  pur(> 
in  heart  must  always  blush."  For  the 
modern  American  dance,  declares  The 
United  Presbyterian  (Pittsburgh),  •'there 
is  no  apology  jjossible;  it  is  evil  and  only 
evil."  Discussing  reports  of  attempted 
dance  reforms  in  dance  halls  and  col- 
leges, The  Cumberland  I'red>i/lerian  (Nash- 
ville) comments  skeptically: 

"So  it  would  seem  they  arc  going  to 
reform  the  dance.  About  as  well  try  to 
reform  the  Old  Serpent.  When  they 
have  eliminated  all  the  objectionable  wig- 
gles, toddles,  trots,  shuffles,  and  hugs, 
there  will  be  nothing  of  the  modern  dance 
left." 

The  Lntheron  (Philadelphia)  feels  that 
somehow  among  the  young  people  to-day 
"the  passion  for  objectionable  forms  of 
dancing  has  become  an  obsession."  An- 
oth^  paper  of  this  denomination,  The 
Lutheran  Witness  (St.  Louis),  thunders 
against  the  modern  dance  in  language  so 
plain  and  frank  that  it  can  hardly  be 
quoted  here.  And  it  may  as  well  be  said 
at  tbis  point  that  many  editors  of  organs 
representing  small  denominations  opposed 
on  principle  to  all  worldly  amusements 
cry  out  against  the  dance  in  tenns  that 
recall  the  Hebrew  prophets'  denunciations 
of  IsraeUtish  wickedness.  The  Missionary 
Monthly  (United  Brethren,  Huntington, 
Ind.),  for  instance,  tells  us  that  it  not  only 
stands  "positively  opposed"  to  the  "in- 
decent and  shameless  dance,"  but  has  "no 
commendation  or  apology  to  offer  in 
favor  of  the  dance,  especially  of  'mixed' 
dancing."  The  Christian  Evangelist  (St. 
Louis)  finds  something  ii'onic  in  the  fact 
that  "just  about  the  time  a  few  churches 
and  ministers  seem  to  be  giving  special 
encouragement  to  dancing,  thanks  to  the 
abnormal  influences  of  the  entertainment 
feature  of  the  war,  dancing-teachers  them- 
selves are  in  some  places  appealing  to  city 
councils  'for  regulation  to  save  dancing 
from  disrepute.'  "  The  Disciples  weekly 
continues: 

"No  'ministerial  fanatic'  has  ever  de- 
nounced the  present  dancing  craze  in  as 
strong  terms  as  those  used  by  sonu^  of  tlie 
teachers  of  the  'art.'  One  of  them  pro- 
nounced certain  of  the  dances  'A-ile'  and 
declared  that  it  should  have  been  'reg- 
ulated five  years  ago,  wlusn  the  people 
started  this  honible  dancing.'  We  give 
these  dancing-masters  credit  for  their 
honest  purpose  to  eliminate  the  e^iI 
tendencies  from  the  practise;  but  they 
will  find  they  have  undertaken  a  hard  jol). 
In  the  meantime  the  chm-ches  .should  take 
notice  of  the  dance  and  its  influence  on 
the  young." 

Likewise,  The  Christian  Century 
(Chicago)  an  independent  weekly  of 
Disciples    antecedents,   notes  the   "grave 
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A.  E.  NETTLETO  N    CO.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. ,  U.  S    A 


ijjztt£etcrfh 


SHOES 

OF 

WORTH 

Home  No. 521— Seven-room, 
2  story  bungalow.  Four  bed- 
rooms. Large  kitchen,  dining 
and  living  rooms.     Big  hall. 
Coat  closet.   Built-in  conven- 
iences.    Attic.     Fine   bath. 
Large  porch.  Distinctive  ap« 
pearance.  See  catalog. 
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Save  Up  to  ^2000!  '^^'^i^i/l^^ 

Buy  your  home  at  wholesale.  Our  prices  average  40%  lower  llian  a  year  ago. 
Today's  figures  save  you  $.500  to  $2,000  and  up.  All  materials  furnished  complete  as 
specified — no  extras.  Highest  quality  and  costs  guaranteed.  Biggest  banks  and  over 
200,000  customers  vouch  for  us. 

Ready-Cut  method — all  sawing,  cutting  and  filling  by  machinery  in  4  big  mills — 
saves  17%  lumber  and  up  to  30%  construction  costs.  No  wastes  or  mistakes. 
Lumber  not  Ready-Cut  if  desired.  Prompt  shipment — safe  arrival  guaranteed.  See 
book,  "Gordon-Van  Tine  Homes." 

5,000  Buildinii  Supply  Bargains.    Get  our  wliolesale  prices  before  >'ou  build  or  repair.     Lumber, 
paint,  rooting,  hardware,  plumbing,  etc.,  in  our  "Building  Material  Catalog."     Ask  for  it. 

5  At   Davenport,  Iowa;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  ("lieluiliSi^  Wash.; 

We  shiij  from  mill  nearest  you. 


WRITE! 

200  Plans  Free 

Our  latest  book, "Gordon- 
Van  Tine  Homes,"  shows 
litJO  plans,  photos,  speciti- 
catiuns  new  low  prices; 
cotta»fey  .b'lng'alows.txjwn 
or  country  houses;  .'I  to  10 
rooms.     Mail  coupon. 


17         u-     Tvff-ii    5  At    Davonpori,  Iowa 
Four  B.gM.lIs|pj^j^i^.gj,^^^^j^ji^^ 


Gordon-VanTine  Co, 


ESTAB>.iSMEo     lees 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  BatK 

73 1 3  Case  Street  Davenport,  Iowa 


Inquirers  from  outride  the  United  States  please  seud  Sl.UO  to  cover  cost  oi  buuk.s  and  raailin^r. 


GORDON-VAN  TINE  CO.,  7313  Case  St.,  Davenport,  Iowa 

nd  me  Free  the  I      I  Gordon- Van  Tine        I      I  /-,,.,„„„        I      I  Summer 
ooks  checked.      LJ  Home  Plans  LJ  «jarages       j |  Cottages 

Name 


Address, 


GO 
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"She  prices  of  today 
make  Florsheim  values 
high  and  the  cost  low  in 
comparison.  Florsheim 
quality  does  not  change. 

The  name  in  every  pair. 
Ten  and  Twelve  Dollars 

Spring  Booklet — "Styles  of 
the  Times"  —  on  requesL 

THE  FLORSHEIM 
SHOE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  Chicago 


The 

Lamar" — 

Style  M'64 


m 


I  •■.■I 


FOR  SALE  i;i  N'EU'  Mexnco'?;  dn.%  bracing  climate  (altitude 
4,000  lett).  RANCH  of  160  acrt-s,  fenced  and  iriij-ated;  raise 
hogs.  bean:;.  g-''ain;  five  crops  ALFALFA  annually.  8-room 
modern  house,  barn,  implements.  2  miles  from  growing  city. 
A  bargain.      BRIAN  BORU  DUNNE,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico.  U.  S.  A. 

CxCI  Into  Bu<?ine«;<5  ^°^  Yourself 

ViU    1X1 LU    lJUi>lIlCb£>    Establish    and  operate 
a  "New  System  Specialty  Candy  Factory"  in  your  community. 
We  furnish  everything.     Money-making  opportunity  unlim- 
ited.    Either  men  or  women.     Big  Candv  Booklet  Free. 
RAGSDALE    CO..    Drawer  38,    EAST  OUANGE.  N    J. 


Prestige  Isn't  Accidental 


There  is  always  a  good  sound  reason  for  it. 
In  the  case  of  the  Boston  Garter  "Quality 
First"  became  more  than  a  slogan — more 
than  two  words  glibly  strung  together.  For 
over  forty  years  it  has  been  a  factory  ideal. 
GEORGE  FROST  CO.,  Makers,  BOSTON 


unrest:  in  Chicago  in  the  circles  of  the 
\vomen's  clubs  over  the  modern  dance"; 
"it  seems  evident  that  the  dance  is  in  for  a 
muck-raking,  not  by  the  Church,  but  by 
the  women's  clubs."  The  Christian  Cen- 
tury is  by  no  means  opposed  to  all  dances, 
but  it  does  feel  that  not  only  in  the  public 
dance  halls,  but  even  in  more  exclusive 
circles,  "the  dance  increases  in  its  sexual 
suggestiveness." 

Speaking  for  Quakers  of  the  Far  West, 
The  Pacific  Friend  (Whittier,  Cal.)  offers 
this  ad\ice:  "Let  young  people  seek  the 
approving  face  of  their  Savior  before  they 
decide  to  test  the  doubtful  pleasures  of  the 
dance."  The  young  people  of  the  Re- 
organized Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
Day  Saints  are  represented  by  a  monthly 
magazine,  Autiunn  Leaves  (Lamoni,  Iowa), 
which  reminds  us  that  its  church  "has  at 
two  different  times  put  its  official  disap- 
proval on  dancing."  Autumn  Leaves  prints 
a  long  article  showing  how  modern  dancing 
has  harmed  men  and  women  both  phys- 
ically and  spu-itually.  There  can  be  no 
question,  saj^s  the  writer,  "but  that  the 
style  of  dress  at  the  present  time  combined 
with  the  present  form  of  dances  emphasizes 
greatly  the  sensual  and  dangerous  aspects 
of  the  dance.  It  tends  to  undermine  not 
only  spirituality,  but  the  physical  strength 
of  the  young  men  and  young  women 
involved,  as  well  as  presenting  a  gamble 
in  which  we  can  not  win  but  in  which  we 
play  sometimes  for  very  heavy  stakes 
and  lose." 

It  must  not  be  imagined  from  earlier 
quotations  from  the  Jewish  pi'ess  that  the 
religious  leaders  among  Jews  are  not  con- 
cerned over  this  problem  of  present-day 
manners  and  morality  among  the  young. 
As  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise,  of  New  York, 
explained  in  a  recent  sermon: 

"It  is  not  overmuch  smoking  on  the 
part  of  the  daughters  of  'nice  people,' 
nor  indecent  drinking,  nor  lewd  dancing, 
nor  seminude  dressing,  nor  attendance 
at  all-night  parties,  nor  the  never-ceasing 
exhibit  of  the  lip-stick — it  is  all  of  these 
things  together  that  constitute  a  .sorr\% 
sordid,  little  less  than  tragic  thing,  that 
make  the  daughters  of  'nice  people'  con- 
form in  manner  and  in  lack  of  manner  to 
the  standards  set  hy  women  of  the  street." 

Dr.  Wise,  taking  as  his  text  the  satirical 
comedy,  "Nice  People,"  recently  presented 
on  the  Xew  York  stage,  went  on  to  try  to 
account  for  present-day  tendencies: 

"First  of  all.  the  w^oman's  movement 
toward  emancipation  or  liberation  ha? 
been  grievously  misunderstood  and  in  some 
senses  wofully  perverted. 

"The  notion  of  women  with  regard  to 
freedom,  who  think  that  the  only  sure 
tokens  of  woman's  freedom  are  to  be  found 
in  illimitaV)le  indulgence  in  smoking  and 
drinking,  makes  one  wonder  whether 
emancipation  came  centuries  too  soon  or  a 
century  too  late.  To  confound  disgusting 
habits  with  independence  is  a  strangely 
perverse  attitude  of  mind. 

"Back  of  the  things  that  are  said  and 
done  by  the  daughters  of  'Nice  People' 
lies  a  not  wholly  inexplicable  revolt  from 


the  social  hypocrisy  of  other  days,  with  ita 
conspiracies  of  silence  and  deceit,  of  vcWa 
and  stratagem.  But  the  absence  of  high 
candor  in  one  generation  is  no  excuse  for 
the  next  generation  lapsing  into  that  so- 
called  frankness  which  is  little  better 
than  unashamed  indecency  and  bestiality." 

To  a  large  extent  the  present  problem 
of  youthful  manners  and  morals  is  part  of 
an  age-old  and  inevitable  conflict.  As 
The  Association  Monthly  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
paraphrases  Kipling,  "Age  is  age,  and 
youth  is  youth,  and  never  the  twain  shall 
meet."  To-day,  we  are  reminded,  "youth 
has  experienced  much  that  only  age  could 
have  brought  in  other  times,  and  so  youth 
turns  aside  impatient  and  self-sufficient 
before — just  years."  But  this  AVTiter, 
famiUar  with  the  problems  confronting 
young  people  to-day,  feels  confident  that 
"Age  and  Youth,  like  East  and  West, 
can  meet."  The  editor  of  The  New 
Era  Magazine  (Presbyterian),  recalling 
the  recent  "Mrs.  Grundy"  articles  in  The 
Atlantic  Monthly,  also  reminds  us  that 
"youth  is  always  somewhat  in  revolt  against 
conventions."  Moreover,  "the  spirit  of 
change  is  in  the  air  as  an  after-product  of 
the  war,"  and  this  also  "is  normal."  But 
when  these  general  considerations  are 
granted,  the  facts  regarding  dances  and 
dresses  are  still  to  be  confronted.  As  to 
the  dances:  * 

"There  is  no  question  that  those  of 
to-day  are  different  in  many  ways  from 
those  of  the  past,  and  the  difference  ac- 
cords with  a  vast  change  in  the  reserve 
of  the  sexes.  Is  this  loss  of  reserve  an 
advantage?  Social  radicals  say  yes,  social 
conservatives,  no.  Is  there  any  principle 
to  go  by?  One  at  least  comes  into  sight: 
whatever  makes  a  girl  cheap  in  the  eyes 
of  young  men  is  to  her  disadvantage  and 
theirs.  In  applying  such  a  principle,  no 
hard-and-fast  line  can  be  drawn.  But 
-ndth  the  principle  ever  in  mind  some  things 
gradually  settle  themselves. 

"And  what  about  the  dresses?  Here,  as 
of  the  dances,  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
stjdes  change.  It  is  as  certain  as  that  the 
sun  will  rise  to-morrow  that  at  no  very 
distant  future  woman's  present  costume 
■wall  be  abandoned  for  one  entirely  different. 
'This  too  wiU  pass.'  But  meantime? 
Here  the  same  principle  holds  as  in  the 
former  case:  whatever  makes  a  girl  cheap 
in  the  eyes  of  young  men  is  to  her  disad- 
vantage and  theirs. 

"In  general  one  other  principle  may  be 
borne  in  mind:  that  restraint,  as  over 
against  excess,  is  the  key  to  the  art  of 
li"e  as  well  as  other  art." 

The  editor  of  The  Record  of  Christian 
Work,  an  undenominational  religious  week- 
ly published  at  East  Northtield,  INIass., 
has  concluded  that  matters  in  connection 
with  dances  and  "indecency  in  clothing" 
have  gone  so  far  "that  respectable  women, 
not  to  say  Christian  women,"  are  "suffi- 
ciently aroused  to  take  hold  themselves  and 
correct  the  abuses."  That  this  is  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  true  is  indicated  by  the 
statements  already  quoted  concerning  mea- 
sures taken  by  Episcopalian  women  in  this 
country  and  Catholic  women  in  Canada. 
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^€7^  is  part  of  the  picture 

Perhaps  you  saw  it  at  first  glance,  perhaps  you  see 
it  only  now,  but  Paper  is  water,  sky  and  a  concrete 
arch  in  the  picture. 

Now  imagine  the  paper  a  fine  Strathmore  co\er 
stock,  let  us  say  a  stone  gray  in  color  to  suggest 
concrete,  and  imagine  the  printing  done  in  dark 
green  instead  of  black,  to  carry  out  the  water  and 
shore-line  suggestion. 

The  result  is  astonishingly  vivid  and  effective.  But 
most  important  of  all,  is  the  effect  of  richness  and 
quality  given  your  printed  matter  by  Strathmore 
ExpRHssix'E  Papers. 

Saying  quality  for  ad\'ertisers  is  the  principal  business 
of  Strathmore  E.\pressi\  e  Papers. 

And  qualities,  too,  like  Strength,  Daintiness,  Crafts- 
manship and   Luxuriousness  for  various    products. 

Your  printer  will  gladly  help  you  find  the  Strath- 
more Paper  that  says  your  say. 

In  the  meantime,  write  for  the  Strathmore  Demon- 
tration  Set  —  a  graphic  presentation  of  the  value  of 
Suggesrif)n  in  advertising.  Str.\th.more  P.^per 
Company,  Mittineague,  Massachusetts, U.  S.  A 


s 


TRATHMORE 


expressive  Papers 
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Are  You  Hitting  the  Sunset 

Trail? 


You  are,  if  you  have  passed 
your  fortieth  birthday,  for  that  is 
the  halfway  mark  in  life's  span  of 
years.  And  now  is  the  time  for 
greater  vigilance  in  regard  to 
your  health. 

Care  not  only  for  the  health  of 
your  body,  but  guard  also  the 
health  of  your  mouth.  Watch 
the  condition  of  both  gums  and 
teeth. 

Normal  gums  are  snug  to  the 
teeth.  They  are  firm,  and  of  the 
natural  pink  color  that  shows  a 
free  and  healthy  circulation  in  the 
gum'tissue. 

Gums  that  are  not  normal  may 
indicate  Pyorrhea,  especially  in 
older  people.  Do  not  let  Pyorrhea 
get  established  in  your  mouth. 
Take  early  measures  to  avoid  it. 
Visit  your  dentist  often  for 
tooth  and  gum  inspection  —  and 
use  Forhan's  For  the  Gums, 
every  day. 


Forhan's  For  the  Gums  is  a  deti' 
tifrice  which,  if  used  in  time  and 
used  consistently,  will  keep  the 
gums  firm  and  healthy.  It  will  also 
keep  the  teeth  white  and  clean; 
yet  it  is  without  harsh  or  irritat' 
ing  ingredients. 

How  to  Use  Forhan's 

Use  it  twice  daily,  year  in  and  year 
out.  Wet  your  brush  in  cold  water, 
place  a  half-inch  of  the  refreshing, 
healing  paste  on  it,  then  brush  your 
teeth  u/j  and  doivn.  Use  a  rolling  mo- 
tion to  clean  the  crevices.  Brush  the 
grinding  and  back  surfaces  of  the 
teeth.  Massage  your  gums  with  your 
Forhan-coated  brush — gently  at  first 
until  the  gums  harden,  then  more 
vigorously.  If  the  gums  are  very  ten- 
der, massage  with  the  finger,  instead 
of  the  brush.  If  gum-shrinkage  has 
already  set  in,  use  Forhan's  according 
to  directions,  and  consult  a  dentist 
immediately  for  special    treatment. 

35c  and  60c  tubes  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  At  all  druggists. 
TomvuXa  o/R.  J.  Forfian,  D.  D.  S. 

Forhan  Company,  New  York 
Forhan's,  Limited,  Montreal 
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FOR  THE  GUMS 


INVESTMENTS   AND 
FINANCE 


THE  INCOMING  TIDE  OF  GOLD 
OUCH  a  flood  of  the  precious  yellow 
^  metal  from  aU  the  world  has  been 
pouring  into  New  York  in  recent  weeks 
that  the  New  York  Assay  Office  has  been 
overtaxed;  it  can  not  keep  up  with  the 
incoming  shipments  even  tho  the  gold  is 
being  handled  twenty-fom-  hoiu-s  a  day, 
and  shippers  have  been  asked  to  divert 
import  consignments  to  the  Philadelphia 
mint.  Financial  authorities  are  trying  to 
explain  why  the  gold  is  being  sent  just  now 
in  such  quantities  and  what  effect  its  com- 
ing is  likely  to  have  upon  business  condi- 
tit>ns  here.  The  present  movement,-  accord- 
ing to  the  newspapers,  is  likely  to  continue 
for  some  time.  At  present,  we  read  in  the 
New  York  Tribune,  "England,  France, 
Sweden,  Holland,  Turkey,  Persia,  India, 
China,  and  the  South-American  coimtries 
are  sending  gold  here  in  a  steady  stream. 
In  the  year  ending  April  27  last,  holdings 
of  gold  of  the  Federal  Reserve  system  have 
been  swelled  approximately  $500,000,000 
through  importations  of  the  metal,  and  of 
late  it  has  been  coming  at  a  rate  of  about 
$20,000,000  a  week."  Even  German  gold, 
as  the  New  York  Herald  notes,  is  now 
coming  in,  the  Swedish  steamer  Stockholm 
having  arrived  in  New  York  recently 
"with  $4,700,000  in  German  marks." 
Gold,  says  The  Herald,  "is  coming  in  larger 
quantities  from  all  sources  than  in  any 
year  since  1916,  when  the  net  imports  for 
the  year  were  $530,000,000.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  war  we  have  imported 
almost  exactly  a  billion."  The  Evening 
Post's  financial  page  gives  the  information 
that  the  March  excess  of  gold  imports  over 
exports,  $105,500,000,  is  the  largest  recorded 
in  any  month  since  March,  1917.  Complete 
April  figures  are  not  yet  available,  but  the 
first  ten  days  of  the  month  showed  an  ex- 
cess of  gold  imports  amounting  to  ap- 
proximately $18,500,000,  and  the  excess 
for  the  second  ten  days  was  $48,000,000. 
So  the  excess  of  gold  imported  for  the  fb*st 
two-thirds  of  the  month  was  over  $66,- 
000,000.  The  following  figures,  showing 
the  excess  of  imports  of  gold  in  milUons  of 
dollars  for  the  last  six  months,  are  taken 
from  the  New  York  Evening  Post: 

Told  France  England  Canada  Far  East 

March,  1921....  105. 5  45.8  24.1  19.6        4  7 

February 43.4  13.7  10.7  .3         1.5 

January 35.4  4.7  22.3  .0          .8 

December,  1920.   39.3  25.9  22.9  .0  16.4exp. 

November 37.0  3.2  46.7  .5  18.8exp. 

October 90.8  3.1  108.3  .6  24.4exp. 

So  far,  The  Evening  Post  comments,  the 
gain  in  gold  holdings  "has  had  little  effect 
in  checking  the  fall  of  commodity  prices, 
because  it  has  gone  to  replenishing  depleted 
bank  reserves."  The  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  observes  that  while  the  reserve 
ratio  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  is  being 
built  up  by  the  new  gold  supply,  "that  ratio 
is  already  so  far  above  the  minimum  re- 
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is  Russian  gold — but  not  mx?esj;arily  Soviet 
gold — and  German  gold  that  wa.-^  paid  out 
by  these  governments  during  the  war  for 
supplies  obtained  in  neutral  <'ountries.  As 
sufh,  therefore,  the  metal  can  not  be  re- 
garded as  gold  stolen  by  the  Soviets  or 
gold  which  the  Allies  ean  properly  elass 
with  their  claims  against  Uermany.  This 
gold  has  probably  remained  in  priAate 
banking  channels  in  the  neutral  <'Ountri(>s  all 
this  time  and  is  now  b»>ing  released  to 
settle  international  balances  which  since 
the  war  have  shifted  against  the  former 
neutrals.  The  State  banks  of  issue  have 
not  been  showing  anj-  material  loss  of  gold 
to  reflect  the  movement. 

But  just  why  the  movement  shoiUd  be 
coming  to  this  country  now  is  perhaps  the 
most  puzzling  phase  of  the  situation.  This 
question  bankers  are  at  a  loss  to  answer. 
Theipesition  of  exciiange  has  for  some  time 
past  offered  a  profitable  inducement  to  ship 
the  metal.  But  gold  embargoes  or  com- 
pelling financial  considerations  have  evi- 
dently transcended  any  momentary  bank- 
ing profits  to  be  obtained  from  shipping  the 
meta.1  out  of  the  respective  countries. 

It  may  be  that  a  realization  of  a  general 
slowing  down  in  btisiness  and  the  advent  of 
5vorld-\vide  lower  money-rates  have  in- 
duced bankers  in  Europe  to  regard  this 
as  an  opportune  time  to  settle  some  of  their 
indebtedness  to  this  country  by  shipping 
gold,  hoping  thereby  to  restore  their  ex- 
chajiges  to  a  more  normal  condition.  Old- 
time  bankers  here,  in  the  foreign-exchange 
field,  say  that  movements  of  gold  have  a 
way  of  foreshadowing  coming  conditions 
long  before  they  are  generally  apparent. 

Prof.  WiUiam  0.  Scroggs,  the  economist, 
offers  his  explanation  of  the  present  inrush 
of  gold  in  an  article  appearing  in  the  New 
Vork  Evening  Post.     He  says: 

It  is  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  foreign 
countries  to  pay  their  debts  to  the  United 
States.  We  have  advanced  credits  from 
public  and  private  sources  to  the  extent  of 
something  like  §14,000,000,000,  and  have 
lately  shown  an  increa?ing  reluctance,  as 
well  as  diminishing  abilitj^  to  giant 
further  accommodations.  At  the  same 
time,  with  the  general  slackening  of  busi- 
ness in  this  eountr\',  there  has  been  a  de- 
creasing demand  for  foreign  as  well  as  for 
domestic  goods,  and  our  foreign  debtors 
kave  been  unable  to  pay  us  with  commodi- 
ties, in  spite  of  the  stimulus  which  the 
condition  of  the  exchange  markets  is 
supposed  to  give  to  export  to  this  countrj'. 
In  consequence,  these  debtors  have  been 
compelled  to  go  down  into  their  pockets' 
and  pay  us  with  hard  cash.  It  has  also 
beea  suggested  that  the  easing  of  the 
credit  situation  abroad,  as  indicated  by 
the  lowering  of  the  Bank  of  England's 
discount  rate,  is  making  it  less  difficult  to 
supply  this  country  with  gold.  If  the 
foreign  banks  can  spare  the  metal  they 
have  a  chance  to  derive  a  profit  by  ex- 
porting it  and  strengthening  the  price  of 
foreign  exchange. 

One  phase  of  the  gold  movement  which 
has  been  puzzling  observers  is  the  fact 
that  while  Europe  is  being  drained  of  its 
metal  the  stocks  in  the  central  banks, 
instead  of  being  depleted,  have  tended  to 
increase.  For  example,  the  gold  holdings 
of  the  Bank  of  England  were  £128,000,000, 
as  compared  %\'ith  £112,000,000  a  year  ago, 
and  during  the  past  year  the  holdings  of 
the  Bank  of  France  have  remained  fairly 
constant.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  during  the  past  six  months  European 
banks  have  been  constantly  drawing  in 
gold  from  private  sources. 


A  Series  of  Pencil  Portraits.   So. 


-THE  CltEDir  MAy 


It  is  strange  what  a  difference  a  good 
pencil  makes  in  a  man's  disposition. 

Take  Bob  Simpson,  the  Credit  Man. 

They  say  that  he  has  never  been  quite 
so  happy  in  his  work^as  during  the  last 
three  weeks. 

The  records  show  that  three  weeks 
ago  his  firm  standardized  on  Dixon's 
Eldorado  pencils ! 

1/ie  master  dmufd^pencW 

JOSEPH    DIXON   CRUCIBLE   COMPANY 

Pencil  Dept.  41-J  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Canadian  Distributors:   A.  B.  MaeDougall  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 

Dixon's  Eldorado  is  made  in  17  leads 
~-one   for    every    need    or    preference. 
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Away  From  City  Cares 

\40ST  everyone    has  wished   for  a   cottage.     A  summer 

home  perhaps,  where  the  family  could  live  in  the  open. 

The  booklet  "Away  from  City  Cares"  tells  you  how  Togan 

Summer  Homes  can  be  had  complete,  quickly,  economically. 

TOGANSTILES 

1626  Eastern  Avenue  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
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A  Washable 
Dressing 

If  you  have  ever  washed 
dishes  with  a  bandaged, 
bulky  finger,  you  know  how 
awkward  it  is.  It  is  much 
more  satisfactory  to  protect 
the  cut  with  a  flexible,  wash- 
able film  of  New-Skin. 

/if.  ant/  30c.     At  all  Druggists' 

NEWSKIN  COMPANY 
Xew  York  Toronto  London 

'  'Nfuer  Neglect  a  Break  in  l':e  Skin 


1 'M \/ r  V] T/^ D C  Who  desire  to  secure  patent  should 
lis  V  JZ-IN  1  V-»I\0  write  for  our  guide  book  "HOW 
TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
description  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give  Dpinio:i  of  its 
patentable  nature. 
RANDOLPH    &   CO.,    Dept.  171,    Washington,   D.  C. 


PHOTOMORE 

Cuts  Film  Cost  Over  One-Half. 
1 3  Pictures  on  6-Elxposure  Film 


This  wonderful  neTv  attachment  makes  main  object  same  si^ 
a«  on  larger  film.  Attached  in  a  minute.  Made  in  sizes  f< 
1-A,  2-C.  3,  3-A.  3-A  Jr.  Kodaks.     Sent  prepaid  for  $2. 

THE  BURDETTE-MURRAY  CO. 
1200  W.  76th  St.  Cleveland,  O. 


sotu. 
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Trade  Marh  Registered 

SOME  automobile  manufacturers  have 
recognized  the  importance  of  freeing 
their  cars  from 

ENGINE   VIBRATIONS 
It  is  a  condition  which  the  wide-awake 
purchaser  will  take  into  consideration. 

Aslf  for  leaflet,  "How  to  Select  a  Car 
From  the  Standpoint  of  Vibrations." 

\'iBRATiON   Specialty  Co. 

Harrison  Building 
PHILADELPHIA.     U.     S.     A. 


FOREIGN 

May  4. — Tlie  German  Cabinet,  headed  by 
Chancellor  Fehrenbach,  resigns. 

Organized  Polish  forces,  estimated  at 
20,000,  are  reported  to  have  occupied 
part  of  Upper  Silesia  and  to  have 
clashed  with  Allied  troops  under  the 
plebiscite  commission.  Thirteen  Ital- 
ians are  killed  in  a  pitched  battle. 

Ninety  Aloros,  including  Maharaja 
Untonga,  a  religious  fanatic  leader, 
have  been  killed  by  a  detachment  of  the 
Philippine  constabulary  on  the  Island 
of  Sulu,  according  to  advices  from 
Manila. 

Serious  rioting  between  Moslems  and 
Jews  continues  in  .Jaffa,  where  martial 
law  has  been  proclaimed. 

Twelve  Irish  volunteers  are  either  killed 
or  wounded  and  one  military  officer 
severely  injured  in  an  ambush  in 
County  Mayo,  Ireland. 

The  i  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Napoleon  is  commemorated 
in  Paris. 

Jklay  5. — The  Supreme  Allied  Council 
signs  the  ultimatum  to  Germany  and 
hands  it  to  Dr.  Sthamer,  German 
Ambassador  to  Great  Britain. 

Sir  .James  Craig,  leader  of  the  Ulster- 
Unionists  and  f'remier-designate  for 
northern  Ireland,  holds  an  informal 
conference  with  Eamonn  de  Valera, 
■■president  of  the  Irish  Republic." 

Appro.ximately  100.000  miners  join  in  a 
strike  in  Upper  Silesia  as  a  protest 
against  the  rumored  recommendation 
of  the  Inter-Allied  Commission  gi\nng 
Poland  only  two  of  the  industrial 
districts. 

The  White  Russian  Government  pub- 
lishes a  declaration  of  its  indepen- 
dence as  a  White  Russian-.Jewish  state, 
saN's  a  dispatch  from  Reval. 

:May  6.— The  Poles,  90,000  strong,  carry 
their  invasion  of  Upper  Silesia  as  far 
as  the  Oder. 

^lay  7. — German  Reichswehr  officers  as- 
sume defense  of  the  Kreusburg  district, 
Silesia,  against  a  threatened  attack  bv 
Poles. 

Fighting  is  renewed  between  the  French 
and  Turkish  nationalists  in  Cilicia. 

May  8. — Reports  from  Berlin  say  that 
100,000  fully  equipped  Polish  troops, 
under  General  Haller,  are  ready  to 
cross  into  Upper  Silesia,  in  the  event 
that  German  regular  troops  are  used 
in  the  affected  district. 

Battles  between  Fascisti  and  Communists 
in  Italy  become  more  violent,  resulting 
in  the  death  of  six  and  the  wounding  of 
forty  in  one  day's  outbrea,k. 

Crown  forces  engage  in  a  two-hour  battle 
with  Sinn-Feiners  in  County  Cavan, 
Ireland,  killing  one  and  capturing  nine. 

Russia  and  Germany  have  concluded  a 
secret  military  treatj-  in  connection 
with  the  commercial  pact  recently 
signed,  according  to  reports  from 
Berlin. 

May  9. — Leaders  of  the  principal  political 
parties  in  the  Reichstag  agree  that 
Germany  must  yield  to  the  Allied  rep- 
arations ultimatum. 

Ambassador  Hugh  Wallace  resumes  his 
seat  \\-\\h.  the  Council  of  Ambassadors 
at  Paris,  as  official  obser\'er  for  the 
United  States. 


The  French  Ambassador  informs  the 
German  Government  that  all  incur- 
sions of  German  troops  into  Upper 
Silesia  would  be  considered  by  France 
as  violations  of  the  Versailles  Treaty. 

Crown  Prince  Hirohito,  of  Japan,  arrives 
in  London  on  an  official  visit. 

May  10. — The  German  Reichstag  ap- 
proves the  decision  of  the  new  Cabinet, 
under  Dr.  Julus  Wirth,  to  yield  to  the 
Allied  ultimatum. 

The  Aland  Islands  Commission  recom- 
mends to  the  League  of  Nations  that 
the  islands  remain  under  Finnish 
sovereignty,  with  guaranties  for  safe- 
guarding the  Swedish  population. 

CONGRESS 

IMay  4. — The  Senate  Naval  Committee 
refuses  to  incorporate  in  its  annual 
appropriation  measure  Semtor  Borah's 
disarmament   proposal. 

Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho,  introduces  a 
resolution  for  an  investigation  into  the 
clothing  industry  bj-  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mav  5.' — The  House  passes  'the  Good 
Budget  Bill. 

Senator  Kenyon  introduces  a  bill  to 
create  a  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Under  a  unanimous  agreement  proposed 
by  Representative  .Johnson,  of  South 
Dakota,  it  is  decided  to.  publish  the 
War  Department  slacker  'lists  in  The 
Congressional  Record. 

Representative  Cable,  of  Ohio,  intro- 
duces a  biU  designed  to  carry  out 
President  Harding's  desire  for  curbing 
demands  from  executive  departments 
for  deficiency  appropriations. 

May  7. — The  Senate  Finance  Committee 
takes  up  charges  against  David  H. 
Blair,  of  North  Carolina,  recently 
nominated  to  be  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue. 

Maj^  9. — Senator  Hiram  Johnson,  of  Cali- 
fornia, introduces  two  proposed  eon- 
stitfUtional  amendments  to  give  Con- 
gress power  to  regulate  primaries  for 
Presidential,  Vice  -  Presidential,  and 
Congressional  nominations. 

May  10. — The  Army  Appropriation  Bill, 
carrying  approximately  §320,000,000 
and  providing  for  an  army  of  1.50,000 
men,  is  passed  by  the  House. 

The  Senate  Interstate  Commerce  Con>- 
mittee  begins  its  inquiry  into  tlie 
affairs  of  the  railroads,  with  special 
reference  to  the  reasons  for  high 
operating  expenses. 

Senator  La  FoUette,  of  Wisconsin,  in- 
troduces a  resolution  against  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  in  the 
Supreme  Council  of  the  Allies,  the 
Reparations  Commission,  and  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ambassadors. 

DOMESTIC 

May  4. — Representati\'es  of  the  Marine 
Engineers'  Beneficial  Association  and  of 
the  Shipping  Board  and  steamship 
owners  abandon  negotiations  for  a 
settlement  of  the  marine-workers' 
strike  after  a  conference  with  Secre- 
tarj'  Davis  and  Secretary  Hoover. 

More  than  a  million  dollars'  damage  is 
done  and  many  persons  are  injured  by 
the  Avorst  storm  New  York  has  ex- 
perienced in  ten  j-ears. 

The   American   Railway    Express   Com- 
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REDUCTION 

Effective  on  May  2,  Vacuum  Cup 
Cord  and  Fabric  Tires,  also  "Ton 
Tested"  Tubes,  were 

Reduced  20% 

Notwithstanding  this  substantial 
reduction,  as  a  special  inducement 
for  old  users  to  purchase  their 
season's  equipment  at  once  and  to 
give  new  users  an  opportunity  of  proving  the  exceptional  service  and 
non-skid  qualities  of  Vacuum  Cup  Tires,  all  authorized  Pennsylvania 
dealers  are  prepared  to  give,  during  the  remainder  of  May  and  continuing 
to  June  30,  inclusive,  with  each  regular  Vacuum  Cup  Tire  purchased  — 

171?  17 ¥7    One  Ton  Tested' Tube    L^BJ^P^pT 
r  JlmJLLiCj  of  corresponding  size  K     JL^JLLiJlIj 

This  combined  price  reduction  and  limited  free  Tube  offer  affords  oppor- 
tunity for  an  approximate 

SAVING  OF  35% 

Even  now  the  demand  for  Vacuum  Cup  Tires  is  such  that  our  plant 
is  operating  to  full  capacity.  Place  your  order  immediately  to  insure 
prompt  delivery. 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  COMPANY  gf  AMERICA,  Inc.,  JEANNETTE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Direct  Factory  Branches  and  Service  Agencies  Throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 

Export  Department,  Woolworth  Building,  New  York  City 
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YOUR  TROUBLES 
ARE  OVER 


0OES\T    VAN  KERR  TRANSFORMERS 

Decrease  gasoline  consumption — give  greater  power — reduce 
carbon  deposits.    Can  be  attached  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
from  that  time  on  you  will  have  a  sweet,  smoothly  running 
^^^^       motor  which  starts  easily  even  in  zero  weather. 

-^3B  DOES  YOUR  MOTOR  PUMP  OIL? 

DON'T  WORRY! 


you  won't  have  to  spend  that  $75 
to  $125  for  new  pistons  and  rebor- 
ing  cylinders.  The  Transformer 
carries  oxygen  to  your  explosion 
chamber,  producing  a  more  com- 
bustible spark.  This  spark,  by  con- 
suming every  particle  of  oil  and 
Kas,  gives  greater  power  and  leaves 
no  carbon. 

For  Pleasure  Cars,  Tractors, 


The  Van  Kerr  Transformer  is  the 
only  oxygen-burning  system  of 
ignition  on  the  market  and  is  sold 
on  an  absolute  money-back  guar- 
antee. Burn  more  oxygen  and  less 
gas.  The  special  gauze  covering 
over  electrodes  is  a  patented  fire- 
proof feature. 
Motorcycles,  Gas  Engines 
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We  Will  Send  You  a  Set  of  Transformers 

by  parcel  post.  Write  us  today  and  tell  us  your  dealer's  name  and  the 
kind  of  car  you  drive.  Send  no  money.  Simply  pay  the  postman  $2  for 
a  four-cylinder  set  or  $2.50  for  a  six-cylinder  set.  Use  them  ten 
days  and  if  you  are  not  satisfied  that  they  do  all  we  say  they 
will,  return  them  and  you  will  get  your  money  back. 

THE  VAN  KERR  CO.,  Dept.  53,  3160  N.  Clark  Street,  Chicago 

Over  100,000  satisfied  customers  are  using  Van  Kerr  Transformer  a. 


Aftiich  them  yoitr- 

Sflj.    All  you  need 

s-  two  minutes  u/id 

u  pair  of  pliers. 
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Turn 
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and 
,       „-  Bocklet 

I  McKESSON  s  {K>BBiNS  Inc.,  91  Fulton  St.NYX. 


Base  andFloor,^^p^_ 
one  continuous  ^^  <^""\ 
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Put  on  like  Plaster — Wears  like  Iron 

It  i'^  a  composition  ituuerial.  ensily  ar)plied  in  plas- 
tic lorm  over  old  or  new  wood,  iron,  concrete  or  other 
rolid  foundation — laid  H  to  ^  in-  thick — does  not 
crack,  peel  or  cojne  loose  from  foundation. 

It  presents  a  continuous,  fine  Rrainetl,  smooth,  non- 
slippery  surface,  prai-tically  a  ■^aniless  tile.  No  crack, 
crevii  e  or  joint  for  the  ai  cuuiulation  of  srease,  dirt 
or  moisture.    Is  noiseless  and  does  not  fatigue. 

THE    BEST    FLOOR 

for  Kitchen,  Pantr\'.  Bathroom,  Laundry,  Porch, 
Garage,  Restaurant,  Ihi-aier,  Hotel,  f'actory.  Office 
Biiildins,  Railroail  Station,  Hospital — all  places 
where  a  beautiful,  substantial  and  foot-easy*  floor 
is  desired,  ^"ou^  rlioire  of  several  practi<:al  colors. 
Full  information  and  sample  FREE  on  request. 

IMPERIAL    FLOOR   COMPANY 
S-7EastAve         .-1  v....  .«./.„  7,' ./.«,.■       Rochester,  N.Y. 


TTnexcelled  for  repairing  china .  glassware. earthenware, 
furniture,  meerschaum,  vases,  bookt,  for  tipping  bil- 
liard ones,  etc.    Keep  it  handy. 

The  reliable  cement,  famous  since  1876. 

Major's  Rubber  and  Leather  Cemenls  are  good — give  fall  satisfaction 
All  three  kinds — iOc  per  Ixjttle.    AI  dealers  or  write  us 
MAJOR    MANUFACTURING    CO..    New    York 


.^^      -iiii  Mew  Shoes 
Old  Shoes 
Tight  Shoes 

^'^  all  feel  the  same 

T7  ''/'^kwM^^  y°^  shake  into 
I,  / '  \v''^'         them  some 


ALLEN'S 
FOOT=EASE 

So  Easy  to  u.o       Ttic  Antjseptic,  Healing 
Powder  tor  the  feet 

Takes  the  friction 
from  the  shoe,  fresh- 
ens the  feet  and  gives 
new  vigor.  At  night 
when  your  feet  are 
tired,  sore  and  swollen 
iroin  walking  or  danc- 
ing,SprinkleALLEN'S 
FOOT=EASE  in  the 
foot-bath  and  enjoy 
the  bliss  oi  feet 
without  an  ache. 

Over  1,500,000  pounds 
of  Powder  for  the  Feet 
were  used  by  our  Army 
and  Navy  during  the 
war. 
Ask  lor  ALIEN'S  FOOT-EASE 
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pany  serves  notice  that  it  contemplates 
a  revision  in  wages  among  80,000 
employees,  effective  June  1. 

A  wage  reduction  of  $4.35  for  each  of  the 
four  major  printing  crafts  in  Chicago 
is  announced  by  an  arbitration  board. 

May  5. — Ship  operators  are  warned  by 
Admiral  Benson  that  the  Shipping 
Board  will  deprive  companies  of  gov- 
ernment ships  if  they  grant  the  strikers' 
demands. 

William  Hutcheson,  president  of  the 
United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners,  announces  that  virtually  all 
the  building-trades  unions  in  the  coun- 
try are  willing  to  arbitrate  the  question 
of  wage  cuts. 

Striking  job-printers  in  Chicago  win  a 
forty-four-hour  week  but  accept  a 
f4.35-a-week  wage  reduction. 

May  6. — President  Harding  accepts  the 
Allied  invitation  to  name  representa- 
tives to  the  Allied  Supreme  Council, 
the  Reparations  Commission,  and  the 
Council  of  Ambassadors. 

Dr.  Jacob  Gould  Sehurman,  of  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  is  nominated  by  President 
Harding  to  be  United  States  Minister 
to  China. 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  discusses  plans  to 
meet  the  high  cost  of  living  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  cooperative  societies. 

May  8. — The  marine  engineers  involved 
in  the  nation-wide  shipping  strike  reject 
a  compromise  proposal  advanced  by 
Secretary  of  Labor  Davis  and  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Hoover. 

Protestants,  Catholics,  and  Jews  join  in 
a  circular  sent  to  100,000  clergymen 
appealing  to  Congress  for  an  inter- 
national conference  on  armament  re- 
duction. 

Three  Haytian  delegates  present  a  re- 
port to  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  de- 
manding the  withdrawal  of  United 
States  troops  of  occupation. 

May  9. — Loss  to  the  Government  in  opera- 
tion of  the  railroads  under  Federal 
control  ^ill  be  about  $1,200,000,000,  or 
$300,000,000  more  than  originally  es- 
timated, according  to  Director-General 
Davis. 

May  10. — Representatives  of  the  Marine 
Engineers'  Beneficial  Association  ask 
Congress  to  investigate  the  situation 
resulting  from  the  marine-workers' 
strike. 

President  Harding  asks  Attorney-General 
Daugherty  to  investigate  charges  of 
profiteering  in  contracts  and  purchases 
made  by  the  War  Department  during 
the  war. 


Amen. — There  had  been  a  differeaice  of 
opinion  in  the  preacher's  family,  and  youth- 
ful Elizabeth  thought  that  she  had  re- 
ceived the  worst  of  it.  So  at  prayer-time 
she  was  resentful  and  unhappy,  but  she 
went  through  her  usual  petitions.  "  O 
Lord,"  she  finally  prayed,  "  make  all  the 
bad  people  good.  And,  God,  if  you  can, 
please  make  all  the  good  people  nice." — 
World  Outlook. 


Well-Founded   Superstition.—"  Do  you 

ever  sit  down  to  dinner  at  your  house  with 
thirteen  at  table?  " 

"  What  do  you  think  I  am,  a  millionaire?" 
— New  York  Sun. 
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Which   of  these 

books  can  you  put 

to  the  best  use  ? 

TF  you  buy,  use  or  sell  Tools  or  Hack- 
^  saws,  you  need  one  or  more  of  these 
three  books — "Tools  Mechanics  Buy," 
"Hack  Saws  and  Their  Use,"  and  The 
New  Starrett  Catalog,  No.  22. 

"Tools  Mechanics  Buy"  is  full  of  infor- 
mation on  the  how  and  why  of  tool 
sales.  It  is  a  book  that  any  hardware 
man — employer  or  employee — can  read 
and  use  with  profit. 

"Hack  Saws  and  Their  Use"  is  the 
first  practical  book  on  hacksaws.  It 
contains  practical  suggestions  on  the 
use  of  hacksaws,  charts  showing  what 
hacksaws  should  do,  and  definite  in- 
formation on  how  saws  are  made  and 
how  and  why  they  differ  from  each 
other. 

The  New  Starrett  Catalog  lists  and  de- 
scribes over  2,100  tools  of  different 
kinds  and  sizes — a  number  of  them 
entirely  new. 

If  you  are  a  hardware  man,  a  machinist, 
or  an  employer  of  men  who  work  in 
metal — ask  us  for  these  books.  They 
are  worth  your  reading  and  are  sent 
free  on  request.    Address  Dept.  SC. 
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Save  Masonry  Surfaces  with 

toneIex 

STONETEX  makes  an  old  masonry  build- 
ing look  like  new. 

It  beautifies  and  uniforms  the  appearance 
of  stucco,  brick  or  concrete.  It  eliminates 
stains  and  weather  discolorations.  It  gives 
a  soft,  stone-like  texture. 

Unlike  paints,  StoneTex  ■will  not  chip,  flake 

or  peel  off.     Makes  walls  hard  as  flint  and 

moisture  proof.     Applied  with  a  brush. 

Send  for  Jescriplive  chart  showing  10 

attractive  StoneTex  Masonry  Colors. 

THE  TRUSCON  LABORATORIES 

Dept.  D5  Detroit,  Michigan 

Safe  Masonru  Surfaces  with  Stonetex 
BRICK  STUCCO  CONCRETE  t 
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PATENTS. 


Write  for  Free  Guide  Book  and 
EVIDENCE  OF  CONCEP- 
TION BLANK.  Send  model  or  sketch  of  invention 
for  our  free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"T*^^ J>  A  f^f^f\  natural  leaf,  homespun,  aged  in 
*  V-/D./^V.»V^V^  bulk,  best  chewing  or  smoking. 
8Lbs.$4.2S;  IzLbs.  $6.50,  Postpaid.  Special  prices  on  larger 
quantities.  Address,  TOBACCO  GROWERS  UNION, 
Box  306,  Paris,  Tenn.    Reference  any  Bank  here. 
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^Molctmi  Cancer 

STEAL  along  in  the  reflections  of  the  shore.  An 
occasional  dip  of  the  blade  keeps  you  moving.  For 
an  "Old  Town  Canoe"  floats  as  lightly  as  a  shadow. 
It  responds  Instantly  to  the  slightest  pressure  of  the 
raddie.  And  built  into  every  "Old  Town"  is  a 
strength  that  makes  it  last  for  years.  Write  for 
catalog.  3,000  canoes  in  stock.  $67  up  from  dealer 
or  factory. 

OLD  TOWN  CANOE  CO. 
175  Fourth  St.,    Old  Town,  Maine,  U.S.A. 
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Most  Important  Invention 

In  OFFICE   EQUIPMENT 


(Patent  Pending) 

THE  INLAID 

1 1  NO  Writing  Bed 

—ON  TirE— 

NEW  GUNN   DESK 
Does  Away  with  DISFIGURED  OFFICE  DESK  TOPS 

eliminates  the  use  of  plate  glass  and  blotters 

Wears  like  iron.    Feels  like  kid.    Attractive  in  appearance.  Restfal 
to  the  eyes.    No  varnish  to  mar.     Impervious  to  ink  and  stains. 
Sample  Section,  showing  construction 
and    full    particulars,    mailed   FREE 

TKe  GUNN  FURNITURE  CO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 
"Thirty  years  builders  of  Desks" 

NEW  YORK  BRANCH,  No.  II  E.  36th  Street. 
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THE    ♦    SPICE    ♦    OF'    LIFE 


Heavenly  Curves.  —  "  Curves  make 
woman  angelic,"  says  an  enthusiast. 
They  also  make  angels  of  speeders. — 
Baltimore  Sun. 


A  Swifter  Age.— Instead  of  R.  S.  V.  P. 
x>n    diplomatic    notes,    there    now    appear 
the  letters  P.  D.  Q. — Schenectady    Union- 
Star. 


Drawing  the  Line. — An  infatuated  girl 
sometimes  thinks  she  could  live  on  romance, 
but  she  knows  she  couldn't  dress  on  it. — 
Dallas  News. 


A  Sign  of  the  Times. — A  placard  in  the 
maternity  ward  of  the  Madison  (Wis.) 
General  Hospital  reads:  "  No  Children 
Allowed."- — M.  L.  M.,  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 


Quite  So. — A  subiirbanite  wanted  to 
know  how  he  could  set  his  rooster  an  hour 
ahead,  whereupon  a  helpful  friend  advised 
liim  to  exchange  it  for  a  hen,  as  it  was 
easier  to  set  a  hen, — Boston  Transcript. 


Ready  and  Willing.  —  Magistrate — 
"  Can't  this  case  be  settled  out  of  court?  " 

Mulligan — "  Sure,  sure;  that's  what 
we  were  trying  to  do,  your  honor,  when 
the  police  interfered." —  United  Presbyterian. 


Words  Are  Softer. — "  What  we  want  is 
action  instead  of  words." 

"  Not  always,"  replied  the  umpire. 
'*  I  much  prefer  a  man  who  yells  at  me  to 
one  who  throws  a  pop-bottle." — Wash- 
ington Star. 


Memorable  George. — Elsie — "  Mama, 
George  Washington  must  have  had  an 
awful  good  memory,  didn't  he?  " 
Mother — "  Why,  my  dear?  " 
Elsie — "  Because  everywhere  I  go  I 
see  monuments  to  his  memory." — The 
Christian  Advocate  (New  York). 


Real  Eloquence. — "  You  don't  display 
your  old-time  eloquence  in  public." 

"  Not  in  public,"  admitted  Senator 
Sorghum,  "  but  you  ought  to  hear  me 
in  my  office  when  I'm  explaining  to  a 
group  of  influential  constituents  why  I 
haven' t  been  able  to  carry  out  some  of  their 
ideas." — Washington  Star. 


IS     your 


Political     Approval. — "  What 
opinion  of  rielativity?  " 

"  I  approve  of  it,"  replied  Senator 
Sorghum. 

"  Then  you  understand  it  thoroughly?  " 

"  Friend,  if  I  had  always  been  required 
to  understand  thoroughly  everything  I 
approved  of  I  should  have  transacted 
considerable  less  political  business." — 
Washington  Star. 


Try  This. — Mrs.  Styles—"  I  see  by  this 
paper  that  a  woman  in  a  Western  town  has 
hit  upon  a  novel  plan  of  obtaining  a  sepa- 
ration from  her  husband  without  going  to 
the  expense  of  court  proceedings." 

Mr.  Styles — "  That's  interesting.  What 
has  she  done?  " 

Mrs.  Styles — "  Why,  she  sent  her 
husband  out  to  match  a  piece  of  dress- 
goods  and  told  him  not  to  return  until  he 
had  matched  it.  He's  still  out."— Yunkers 
Statesman. 


Parting  of  the  Parts.^ — You  never  realize 
how  many  parts  an  auto  has  until  it  hits 
a  telegraph-pole. — Life. 


His  Authority.- — Frenzied  Orator — 
"  These  aren't  my  own  figures  I'm  quoting. 
They're  the  figures  of  a  man  'oo  knows  wot 
'e's  talkin'  about !  " — The  Passing  Show 
(London). 


Going  Up. — She — "  You  used  to  say 
that  Mary  was  such  a  sweet,  pensive  little 
girl." 

He — "  Well,  she  soon  got  over  that;  you 
might  say  that  she  became  ex-pensive."' — 
The  Pitt  Panther. 


His  Own  Fault.— "By  Jove!  Isabel, 
when  I  see  by  my  account  that  the  car  has 
cost  us  over  a  thousand  this  year,  I  get 
cold  feet." 

"  Well,  Henry,  don't  blame  me.  I 
ad\'ised  you  not  to  keep  an  account." — 
Life. 


Necessary. — "  The  Browns  named  their 
baby  after  Julius  Caesar.'" 

"  Why,  the  crazy  idea  1  What  did  they 
do  that  for?  " 

"  Because  he  was  born  too  late  for  them 
to  name  him  before  him." — The  American 
Legion  Weekly. 


Well  Concealed. — Some  people  in  peace- 
time will  be  interested  in  the  young  man 
who  went  into  the  Army.  On  enlisting,  he 
exprest  the  fear  that  he  would  face  ridicule 
on  account  of  his  religion.  After  three 
years  in  the  Army  he  was  asked  how  he 
had  gatten  along.  "Fine,"  he  replied; 
"  they  never  found  it  out  on  me." — 
Christian  Register. 


Cats  in  the  Oil. — "  Hiram,"  said  Mrs. 
Corntossel,  "Oklahoma  has  lost  over  a  half- 
million  dollars  because  crows  were  at  the 
corn." 

"  Them  folks  seems  to  have  more  than 
their  share  of  trouble  with  the  animal 
kingdom.  It's  only  a  little  whUe  since  we 
heard  about  how  wild  cats  was  playin' 
havoc  with  the  oil." — Washington  Star. 


Cheap  Dime-and.— Spud  Murphy,  baby 
water-tender  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Connecticut, 
with  a  displacement  of  some  250  pounds, 
advertised  the  fact  that  he  wanted  to  sell 
a  "  di'mond  pin  for  fifty  cents."  There 
were  plenty  of  bidders. 

So  Spud  fished  in  his  pocket  and  pro- 
duced a  silver  dime  and  a  pin. 

He  got  the  half, — The  American  Legion 
Weekly. 


The  Short  Cut.— An  ambitious  young 
man  went  to  a  university  professor  and 
said:  "  Sir,  I  desire  a  course  of  training 
which  will  fit  me  to  become  the  superin- 
tendent of  a  great  railway  system.  How 
much  will  such  a  course  cost,  and  how  long 
will  it  take?  " 

"  Young  man,"  replied  the  professor, 
"  such  a  course  would  cost  you  $20,000 
and  require  twenty  years  of  your  time. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  by  spending 
$300  of  your  money  and  three  months  of 
your  time  you  may  be  elected  to  Congress. 
Once  there  you  will  feel  yourself  competent 
to  direct  not  one  but  all  the  great  railroad 
systems  of  our  country." — New  York 
Evening  Post. 
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We  can  answer  most  of  those  questions,  Mr.  Edison 

and  so  can  any  boy  or  girl  who  has 

The  Book  of  Knowledge 

The  Children's  Encyclopedia 


Mr.  Edison, 
What  Do  You 
Think  of  These 

Questions? 

Why  i»  the  sea  never  still  ? 
Where  does  the  wind  begin  ? 
What  makes  an  echo  ? 
Why  does  a  ball  bounce  ? 
Why    can't    we     see    in    the 

dark  ? 
Why  are  eyebrows  for  ? 
Why  do  we  go  to  sleep  ? 
What  makes  a  bee  hum  ? 
Does  a  plant  eat  ? 
Is  a  stone  alive  ? 
What  makes  a  watch  go  ? 
Could  the  shy  fall  down  ? 
Why  cannot  animals  talk  ? 
What  makes  a  whirlpool? 
What  is  radium  ? 
What  is  mist  made  of? 
Why  is  the  sky  blue  ? 
Why  do  stars  twinkle  ? 
What  makes  water  boil? 
Why  is  snow  white? 
Why  is  sugar  sweet  ? 
What  makes  a  cat  purr  ? 
Why  has  water  no  taste  ? 
What  is  smoke  ? 
Why  is  yawning  catching  ? 
Why  does  salt  melt  snow  ? 
What  is  air  made  of  ? 
Why  does  hair  turn  gray  ? 
What     keeps     the     stars      in 

place  ? 
Why  is  foam  uihite  ? 
What  makes  us  sneeze  ? 
Have  fishes  any  feeling  ? 


and  we  believe  we  can  answer 
hundreds  of  other  questions  on 
subjects  of  general  information. 
We  like  THE  BOOK  OF 
KNOWLEDGE  because  every- 
thing in  it  is  worth  reading  and 
it  helps  us  to  understand  and 
appreciate  most  everything  we 
see  and  hear  and  read  about. 


Educate  Your  Children— It  Pays 

Mr.  Edison's  plan  of  asking  such  questions  of  candidates  for  positions  is  based  on  the 
common  sense  idea  of  seeing  how  much  the  other  fellow  knows.  The  subjects  are  for 
the  most  part  not  uncommon.  To  answer  half  of  them  requires  no  greater  know^ledge 
than  the  average  boy  or  girl  will  gather  from  reading  THE  BOOK  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 
CURIOSITY  is  the  beginning  of  knowledge.  Do  you  know  any  subject  about  which 
your  child  has  not  asked  you  a  dozen  questions?  Let  him  ask  as  many  as  he  likes, 
and  be  sure  to  answer  them  correctly.  That  is  the  parent's  most  important  and  most 
easily  neglected  duty.  If  you  discourage  your  child's  curiosity  you  will  injure  his 
mind,  and  the  bright  boy  or  girl  becomes  stupid  or  indifferent.  Through  curiosity 
Columbus  discovered  America.  THE  BOOK  OF  KNOWLEDGE  is  the  simplest 
and  most  natural  method  of  helping  the  child  to  educate  himself.  IT  ANSWERS 
EVERY  QUESTION  A  CHILD  CAN  ASK  IN  PLAIN  AND  SIMPLE  LANGUAGE. 
So  captivating  is  this  great  original  w^ork  to  the  mind  of  a  child  that  he  absorbs  with 
little  effort  the  profound  truths  and  great  facts  of  the  w^orld  of  know^ledge,  while  read- 
ing its  delightful  pages. and  looking  at  the  thousands  of  striking  educational  pictures. 

The  Nation's  Greatest  Asset 

self,   and   helps  him   to   find   out  what  particular 
niche  in  the  world  belongs  to  him. 

No  more  convincing  proof  of  the  need  of  THE 
BOOK  OF  KNOWLEDGE  in  the  home,  or  of  its 
ability  to  fill  that  need  to  the  uttermost,  could  be 
given  than  the  fact  that  it  has  been  published  in 
five  different  languages,  English,  Spanish,  French, 
Italian  and  Portuguese,  and  sold  in  fourteen  different 
countries  to  over  800,000  families,  a  record  unsur- 
passed  by  any  other  v^rork,  big  or  little. 


THE  GREAT  AMERICANS  OF  THE 
FUTURE  are  in  our  schools  and  homes  today. 
How  shall  we  find  them,  and  how  help  them  to 
find  themselves  ?  Only  by  right  education.  It  is 
the  magic  word  which  will  bring  to  light  the 
masters  of  industry,  the  statesmen,  the  authors,  the 
artists,  the  genuises  who  are  slumbering  in  un- 
developed minds  and  hearts.  Begin  this  education 
With  THE  BOOK  OF  KNOWLEDGE  in  the  home. 

It  teaches  the  child  to  observe,  to  think  for  him- 


BOOK    MAILED    FREE 

The  FREE  BOOK  contains  82  pages,  140  pictures,  the 
contents  of  all  the  great  departments,  and  350  questions 
answered  in  the  Wonder  Section,  and  a  number  of  brief 
articles  showing  the  method  of  teaching  the  child  most 
difficult  subjects  quickly  and  easily.  Send  for  this  FREE 
BOOK  and  the  secret  will  be  yours.  Let  the  children 
decide. 

THE  GROLIER  SOCIETY,  2  West  45th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Mlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 

E  Mail  the  FREE  COUPON  NOW 

:  THE  GROLIER  SOCIETY 

:  2  West  45th  Street.  New  York 

2  • 

Z  Please   mail   descriplioe   book    containing  specimen   pages    and 

:  illustrations  from  THE  BOOK  OF  KNOWLEDGE,  and  explaining 

Z  Ihe  use  and  meaning  of  the  wor/^. 
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Dime 


The  llttia  matter  of  10  cts.  will  bring  you 
the  Patliflnder  eight  weeks  on   trial.     The 
Pathander    Is    an    Illustrated    weekly,    pub- 
lished  at  the  Nation's  center,   for  all   tha 
Nation;    an    independent    home    paper 
tliat  prints  all  the  news  of  the  world 
and   tells  the   truth;   now   In   Its   28th 
year.     This  paper  fills  the  bill  witliout 


lUVill  hrintf  emptying  the  purse 
nillUnngit  costs  but  $1   a 


Nation's 
Capital 


Washington  has  become 
the  World's  Capital  and 
reading  the  Pathfinder  Is 
like  sitting  In  the  Inner 
council  with  those  who 
mold  the  world's  destiny. 


Ilff  year.  If  you  want  to 

W^ll  keep  posted  on  what 

■  ■III  is    going    on    in    the 

■  ^^9m  world,  at  the  least 
Frnm  tha  expense  of  time  or 
riUIII  UIC  money,      this     is 

'  means.     If  you  want  a  paper  ia 
your  home  which  Is  sincere,  reliable, 
entertaining,    wholesome,    the    Path- 
finder is  yours.     If  you  would  appre- 
ciate   a    paper    which    puts    everytliing 
clearly,    strongly,     briefly^here    it    i9. 
Send   lOc  to  show  that  you  might  like 
_  such   a  paper,    and  we  will   send   tha 

Pathfinder  on  probation  eight  weeks.  The  10c  does  not 
repay  us.  but  we  are  glad  to  Invest  in  new  friends. 
f  HE  PATHFINDER.  670  Langdon  Sta..  WASHINGTON.  D.C. 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become    a  lawyer.     Ivegaily 

trained  men  win  high  poeitiooa 

'  and  big  succeea  in  business  and 

,'  public    life.     Greater    opporta- 

nities  now  than  ever  before.  Bo 

independent— be  a  leader.   Law- 

^^  yere  earn 

S3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 

We  guide  sou  Btep  by  step.  You  can  train  at  boma 
daring  epare  time.  We  prepare  you  for  bar  examina- 
tion in  any  state.  Money  refunded  according  to  our 
Guarantca  Bond  if  dissatisfied.  Degree  of  LL.  B. 
conferred.  Thousands  of  succeesful  students  en- 
rolled. Low  cost,  easy  terms.  Fourteen  volume 
Law  Library  free  if  you  enroll  now.  Get  our  valuable  120  page 
"Law  Guide"  and  "Evidence"  books  free.     Send  for  them— now. 

Ia  Salle  Extension  University*   Dept.  552-LC»  Chieoeo 


THE  U.  S.  POST  OFFICE 

By  DANIEL  C.  ROPER 

Formerly  First  Assistant  Postmaster-Generiil 

A  forceful,  fascinating  presentation  of  the  history  and 
operation  of  our  gigantic  postal  system  by  one  who 
speaks  with  authority.  Because  it  is  the  greatest  busi- 
ness organization  in  the  world — the  expender  of  over 
f  1,000,000.00  a  day! — the  United  States  Post  Office  de- 
serves the  keen  interest  of  every  business  man  in  the 
country  and  of  every  individ  ual  who  uses  it  for  personal 
or  business  purposes.  This  easy-to-read,  accurate  and 
comprehensive  tioolc  written  in  popular  style  will  show 
you  not  only  how  this  colossal  system  serves  you,  but 
how  you  can  put  it  to  greater  and  more  practical  use  in 
the  conduct  of  your  affairs. 

Unrabljbonnd  in  riotb  and  artistirally  deeorated.  ContainH  400 
pages.  38  half-tone  illustrations.  Prire  only  $1 .50,  bj  niull$l.<i'2. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


The  Victory  of  Supreme  Faith 

A  delightful  story  of  how  the  power  of  faith  worlced  a 
miracle  in  a  lonely  life,  told  with  cnchantinK  touches 
of  tender  sentiment,   optimism,   and    spirituality. 

The  Transfiguration  of 
Miss  Philura 

By  Florence  Morse  Kingsley.     Presentation 

Edition,  with  four  full-page  illustrations 

in    color  by  Ethel  PennewlU  Brown. 

This  DeLuxe  Presentation  Edition  lends  itself  es- 
pecially to  gift-giving,  not  only  because  of  the  gladsome 
story  it  tells  but  also  because  of  the  beauty,  richness 
and  good  taste  of  its  entire  appearance. 

Bound  in  cloth;  embossed  in  gold;  printed  on  heavy 
India  tint  paper;  illustrated  with  four  page  pictures  in 
color;  each  of  its  81  pages  printed  in  blaclc  with  a  rich 
border  design  in  a  light  greenish-gray. 

12mo.    $1.00;  by  mall  $1.12 
Funk  &  WagDallt  CompaDy,  354-360  Fourth  Ave,  New  York 


USED  BY  A  FEW— AS  GOOD  AS  NEW 

Boolcs  rent.  J  by  subscribers  to  Womrath's  Library,  then 
withdrawn.    They  are  almost  as  good  as  new .    The  following 
are  typical: 
Bryce,  Modern  Democracies,  2  vols.  (10.50) .  Our  Price  7.35 
O'Brien.  Mystic  Isles  of  Tau.  South  Seas  (6.00). 

Our  Price  3.50. 
O'Brien.   White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas  (5.00). 

Our  Price  3.50. 
Wers.OuTLiNES  OF  HISTORY,  2  vols.  (10.50)  Our  Price  7.35. 
Sfnd  today  for  comptete  Bargain  List  of  fiction  and  non-fiction 

WOMRATH'S  UBRARY.  21  Wert  45th  Street,  N«w  York 

m  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Execntive  Accotmtants  commaDd  bi^r  salartes.  Thoasands  of  firrw 
need  them.  Only  2,600  Certified  Public  Accountaotfi  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  eamioff  $3,000  to  SIC, 000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  ia 
■Iiare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accouDtin?  poai* 
tioDs.  Knowledare  of  bookkeeping  uDnecessary  to  beg-in.  The  courss 
(a  under  the  personal  Bupcrvision  of  William  B,  CastenholE,  A.M.,  C. 
P. A.,  formerComptrollerandlnBtructor-Univeraityof  I IlinoiB;  Direc- 
tor of  thelliinois  Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountanta,  and  of  the 
National  AeeociatioD  of  C-oet  Accountants,  assisted  by  a  Inrfre  staff 
of  C.  P.  A'0.  includinf?  members  of  the  American  Inatitutti  uf  Ae- 
coantaDta.    Low  tuitioa  fee— easy  terms. Write  d<4w  for  information. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,  Dept.  552- HC,  Chicago 
The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in   the  World 

College  Degrees  by  Home  Study 

Standard  courses.  College  Est'd  1856.    Law,  regular,  grad- 
uate courses  for  busy  people.     Rates  low.     Address 
D.  P.  DELLINGER.  Ph.D..  LL.D.,    Ctierryyille,    N.  C. 

GRAMMAR  MADE  EASY 

A  Working  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  by 

James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.,  has  solved  the  problem  of  a 
grammar  for  the  masses.  It  explains  the  construction 
of  English  in  a  new,  practical,  and  popular  manner  that 
eliminates  all  mystery,  and  is  just  the  book  for  the  busy 
man  or  woman.  Simple,  exact,  compact,  it  is  so  constructed 
as  to  enable  any  intelligent  person  to  acquire  unaided  a 
correct  working  knowledge  of  English.  i2mo,  cloth.  J1.50 
net;  by  mail,  $1.62. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fonrfb  At*.,  N.  Y, 


Round  the  Year  In  the  Garden 

By  H.  H.  THOMAS.  Illus- 
trated with  12  handsome 
color  plates  mounted  on 
heavy  olive  gray  paper,  and 
64  full-page  half-tones. 

This  splendid  book  is  a  prac- 
tical guide  to  the  care  of  the 
soil  and  the  planting  and 
raising  of  a  very  numerous 
variety  of  flowers,  fruits,  and 
vegetables.  It  has  already 
found  a  host  of  enthusiasts 
among  those  who  have  gar- 
dens for  pleasure  or  profit, 
a  nd  who  are  interested  in  keeping  them  productive  as 
long  as  possible. 

WHAT  TO  DO  EACH  MONTH 

is  indicated  clearly,  and  the  plans  and  suggestions  are  all 
thoroughly  practical,  having  proven  so  by  mature  experi- 
ence. In  a  Itasty  glance  through  the  index  the  eye  falls 
upon  such  subjects  as  Lawns,  Berries,  Asters,  Chrysan- 
themums, Roses,  Climbing  Plants,  Dahlias.  Expense  of 
Gardens,  Fertilizer,  Flower  Borders,  Frost,  Greenhouses, 
Hardy  Annuals,  Hedges,  Kitchen  Gardens,  Lilies,  Vege- 
tables, Rock  Gardens,  Rotation  of  Crops,  and  a  host  of 
other  things  connected  with  gardens  and  gardening. 

O'a  inches  high,  6  inches  wide,  bound  in  maroon  cloth, 
gold  lettering  and  embossing,  and  a  garden  scene  in  color 
on  front  cover.  76  full-page  illustrations  in  all.  12  spe- 
cially mounted  and  in  color.     $2.50  net;  by  mall  $2.66. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fonrib  Avenae,  New  York 


LEARN 

HOW  TO 

SWIM 


Snimming    Scientifically  Taught. 

by  Prof.  F.  E.  Dalton  and  L.  C.  Dalton,  thm 

noted  experts,  teaches  you  all  the  principal 
strokes^  liow  to  float,  dive,  etc.  Get  it  to-day 
and  double  your  summer  enjoyment. //«U'/vra* 
vised  and  illuMtraUd:  bymail,  tl.6t.  FUNK 
WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  4lh  Are     


-I 


,N.«; 


Books  by  Grenville  Kleiser  that  Build 

PRESTIGE  AND  POWER 


How  to  Build  Mental  Tower 

A  new  and  different  book  which  explains  in  a  new 
and  better  way  how  to  develop  will-power,  brain- 
power, judgment,  intuition,  concentration,  memory, 
imagination,  and  other  mental  powers  essential  to 
success  in  life.  Gives  effective  exercises  for  applying 
and  practising  the  principles  taught.  Arranged  in  the 
forrei  of  a  reading  course,  with  31  easy  to  read  chap- 
ters.  Cloth  bound.   Net  $4.00;  by  mail  $4.16 

Humorous  Hits  and  How  to  Hold 
An  Audience 

Sketches,  Stories,   Poems  and    Monologues  —  the 
favorite  numbers  of  favorite  authors  and  entertain- 
ers.   Practical  advice  on   delivery.    For  Teachers, 
Learners,  and  After-Dinner  and  other  occasions. 
Net  $1.25;  by  maU  $1.37 

How  io  Speak  in  Public 

Suggestive  and  Practical  Self-Instructor:  an  Elocu- 
tionary Manual  comprising  exercises  for  develop- 
ment of  Breathing,  Voice,  Pronunciation,  Expression, 
Gesture,  with  selections  from  ancient  and  modem 
masterpieces.    Net  $1.60;  by  mail  $1.75 

How  to  Develop  Power  and 
Personality 

Power  of  Imagination,  of  Memory,  of  English  Style, 
of  Vocabulary,  of  Speech,  of  Silence,  of  Gesture,  of 
Illustraton,  of  the  Eye,  of  Conversation — the  Per- 
sonality that  wins,  compels  and  succeeds.    ' 
Net  $1.60;  by  mail  $1.75 

How  io  Argue  and  Win 

Thoroughly  practical  suggestions  for  training  the 
mind,  so  that  thought  will  be  quick  and  clear  and 
statements  effective:  for  training  the  tongue  to  per- 
suasive appeal  and  argument.  Develops  quick 
thinking  in  conversation  and  platform  speaking. 
Net  $1.60;  by  mail  $1.75 

How  to   Develop   Self-Confidence 

in  Speech  and  Manner.  Deals  with  manners  as 
a  power  in  the  making  of  men — with  cultivation  of 
an  agreeable  voice  and  all  the  minor  essentials  of 
personality.    Net  $1.60;  by  mail  $1.75 

Inspiration  and  Ideals 

A  splendid  book  of  help  and  encouragement  for  men 
and  women  everywhere.  Contains  one  bright  chap- 
ter for  each  day  in  the  year — inspiring  little  articles 
on  such  subjects  as  Broad-mindedness,  Convictions, 
Diligence,  Ambition,  Beauty,  etc.  Cloth  bound, with 
silk  book-mark.    Net  $1.25;  by  mail  $1.37 

At  all  bookstores;  or  postpaid  by  Publishers 
on  receipt  of  mail  price 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,      New  York 
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Here-and  Here-and  Here 

Wherever  big  things  are  done  and  big  incomes  earned  \^\^     BioacKvav',    the    Westingbouse 

,                           ,,  ..          _        .  hlectnc     and     Manutacti'ring     Lom- 

you  find  Alexander  namtlton  Institute  men.  pany,  with  412;  at  195  Broadway,  the 

American    Telephone    and     Telegraph 

DnW'TsJ    ..1-    tl-.*-  f/^,^^1-  /^f  ATnn  "  Personally,  I  cannot  speak  too  lii-hly  Company,    with     139;      in    the    same 

OWIN    .t    the     ()Ot  Ot   l\ian-  .^  tlu- CVu,rse"  savs  J.  H   Carter.  Vice-  huilding,"  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 

hattan     Island,    in    a     space  Presuienr  ot  the  National  City  Bank.  Companv    with  291 

hardly  larger"   thcUl   a    good-sized  Across  the  street,  a  little  farther  up, 

pasture,     Business     has     concen-  the    Bankers    Trust    Company,    with           Only  you  know  how  much  a  year 

rrated  one  of  the  greatest  finan-  forty-four  Institute  men.    Around  the                     of  your  life  is  worth 

cial  centers  ever  assembled  in  a  TZ''    ""    Broadway,    the    Kmp.re  jj  ^^.^^,,^  ^^  jj^^^^,,^         i,^!^  ^^^  j^H 

smilarsnace  before  ^'    tr^  """'^     '^  'u  .^-"'r^-    '''"'  ^  ^'^'^  "^^^azme  withthe  names  of  the 

SUTlUar   space    betore.  Steel  Corporation,  with  54.  of  its  men                   commercial     and     financial     in^ 

Here  is   a   Supreme   Court   of  Busi-  ^11  over  the  country  enrolled.  stitutions    of    the    country,     and     the 

ness.      Nowhere    else    is    competition  "I  shc/l  consider  each  man  a  more  letters  of  their  executives  in  praise  of 

more     keen;       nowhere     are     failures  •    j.     *      .  /■    *     "  the     Alexander    Hamilton     Institute's 

weeded  out  more  remorselessly.     For  miportant  factor  training, 

an     institution     of    business     training  \     LTTTLFl   farther    on   you    pass  a 

there    could     be     no     severer    tesdng  ^^^   Regal  Shoe  Store.        '                                  "Forging  Ahead  in  Business" 

,i:round.  "-While  I  do  not  wish  to  inHuence  lour  *'T^ORGING  Ahead  in  Business"  is 

Do    Alexander    Hamilton    Institute  men  in  their  decisions,  I  do  not  hesitate              r    a    116-page    book    which    repre- 

men  stand  un  in  this  area  of  hiirh  com-  '°  '"■•                 f   consider  each  man  a                       ^^^   results  of  eleven  years'  ex- 

men  scanu  U()  iii  tins  area  ur  nign  com  more  important  factor  in  this  oruaniza-                     ....                      ^  -^ 

petition.'     What  is  the  verdict  of  Big  tion    the    moment    he    enrols    for    the  perience   in   training   men   tor  success. 

Business    upon    this    training— of    Big  Course."  It  is  as  live  and  current  as  the  hnancial 

Business    which    measures    incomes    in  H.  D.  Carter,  the  General  Manager  of  page  of  this  morning  s  newspaper, 

five  figures,  or  even  six.?  the   Regal   Shoe   Companv,   said  that;          One     evening     spent     with     it     will 

and  all  thru  his  organization  are  answer   all    your   questions    about   the 

Suppose  you  walk  thru  Institute  men.  Modern   Business  Course  and  Service. 

and  ask  In   every   great   companv   there   are  }^    '^    ^^^"^     without    obligation;     send 

OTTPPrcv                        lu    .u          .u-  men  enrolled.     Many  of  tlVem  are  the  tor  your  copy  todaj-. 

L;UrrOSh     vou    walk    thru    this  i        i        ,•     i     •                 •       •             r>      • 

r>    ]•  ^  •  *      ■"  1  •             ._   .uU      u     ij-  heads    or    their    organizrtions;     rresi- 

•^  district,  picking  out  the   buildings  ,                i    \'-      r>       j                           r  at         „-4^^  xjr^.^:i<-^^    T^^«-:«-..<-^ 

,      •'     J      1      "U7U  .  •    ^i?  dents   and    Vice-Presidents;    most  of  Alexander  rlamilton  Institute 

at    random,    and    ask:        What    is   the  ,                   •                        rv   •   i           i    j 

}     c  1     ^-^   .-                    *u'     u     11  them    are   important   omcials   and   de-  o-i  A,t,.^pi„„„       m»«,  Y,,ri^  rifx      ,4^!=^ 

record  or   institute  men  m  this  build-  ,      ',            r                           •  i  851  Astor  Place       rsew  York  i^it>     ^y^ 

•      ;     A    A  '     th'    r''  partment   heads;    a   rew  are  men  with                                        ^^       ___  ^__    m  "^Sk 

'^"     '  smaller  responsibilities.                                                                             ""                BirSf 

The  great  grev  building  on  the  left  a      ^^   r        i              u     c        j      i  r\}  ^""'^  ""'  "^"""'""^  ■■^'""^'^  '"  B"^'"'''^'^      \MM/ 

11                  \\r    11      C                   ■          \  ^t    ZO    OroadwaV,    the    .Standard    Ull  win.  li   I   may  keep  witliout  obligation.                ^^ss>^ 

as    vou    walk    up    VVall    Street    is    the  r^                      ■  ,     o^i                u               u 

X*  J-        I    n\.      D      1          •  u  companv,  with   801   men   thruout  the 

.National    Citv    bank,    with    resources  '       -         1,1      •       lit       w?     1  xame 

larger    than    anv    other    bank    in    the  country  enrolled;     in   the   lofty   \\ool-  •         ■ ;.„,,;_ 

UmtedStates.    '  Z""''^   building     a   department   of  the  «,XsV 

rennsylvania     Railroad    Company, 

How  many  Institute  men  are  here.''  which     numbers     22S     Institute     men                   

Two  hundred  and  one.  among   its   officers    and    employes;     at  Pori'tirm 

Ciinndinn  Address.  C.  P.  R.  Building.   Toronto;  .Auslrnliun  Address,  Sii  Ciistleren^h  .Street.  .Sydney 


Copyright  lOJI,  Alexander  Ilnynillon  Institute 
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The  ^rarx  D^est  School  and  College  Directory 


LITERARY  DIGEST  readers  seeking  educational 
J  advantages  for  their  children  will  find  in  our  pages 
for  fourteen  weeks,  between  May  14th  and  September 
10th,  a  Classified  Directory  containing  the  names  and 
addresses  of  some  of  the  best  known  Boarding, 
Vocational  and  Professional  Schools  and  Colleges. 

Our  readers  will  find  this  Directory  convenient 
for  reference  and  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the 
schools  which  interest  them.  Descriptive  announce- 
ments of  the  schools  appearing  in  this  Directory  will 
be  found  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  issues: 

June  4th       July  2nd       August  6th       September  3rd 


The  School  Department  continues  this  year  to 
serve  as  it  has  for  many  years,  parents  and  schools, 
without  fees  or  obligation  of  any  sort.  The  Literary 
Digest's  School  Manager  has  direct  personal  knowl- 
edge of  these  institutions  and  gives  to  each  letter 
individual  attention. 

All  requests  for  educational  information  should 
be  made  by  mail  as  no  advice  can  be  given  by 
telephone.  It  is  necessary  that  inquirers  state 
definitely  the  age  and  sex  of  the  child  to  be  placed; 
approximate  price  to  be  expended  for  board  and 
tuition;  locality  and    size    of   school  preferred. 


Schools  for  Girls  and  Colleg  ^s  for  Women 

Judson  College  Judson  Street,  Marion,  Ala. 

Anna  Head  School  for  Girls 2540  Channing  Way,  Berkeley,  Cal, 

Girls'  Collegiate  School Adams  &  Hoover  Sts.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Marlborough  School 504  j   vV.  3rd  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Colonial  School 1533  18th  St.,  Washingtc.n,  D.  C. 

Fairmont  School Washington,  D.  C. 

Imr-       lat?  Seminary 4230  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Catheu.  '1  School  for  Girls Orlando,  Fla. 

Brenau  College  Conservatory Box  L,  Gainesville,  Ga. 

Miss  Haire's  School 1106  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

Monticello  Seminary Godfrey,  Madison  Co.,  111. 

Illinois  Woman's  College Po.:  C,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Frances  Shimer  School Box  .U3,  I'.'ount  Carroll,  111. 

Saint  Mary-of-the- Woods Box  130,  Saint  A. -.i-y-of-the-Woods,  Ind. 

The  Girls'  Latin  School 1223  St.  Pau   St..  Baltimore,  Md. 

National  Park  Seminary B: :{  157,  Forest  Glen,  xvld. 

Maryland  College  for  Women .Box  Q,  Lutherville,  Md. 

Mount  Ida  School 2303  C'.immit  St.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Gulf  Park  College Box  R,  Gulfport,  Miss. 

William  Woods  College Fulton,  Mo. 

Miss  White's  School 1143    .ind.-ll  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lindenwood  College  for  Women Ho;:  E,  St.  Charles,  Mo. 

Knox  School  for  Girls Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

Orsuline  Academy Grand  Avenue,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Ossining  School  for  Girls Box  6-1),  Ossining-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Putnam  Hall  School Box  804,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mason's  School  for  Girls Box  710,  Tarry town-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

St.  Mary's  Episcopal  School. Box  28,  Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Glendale  College Box  I,  Glendale,  Ohio 

Oxford  College Box  54,  Oxford,  Ohio 

Linden  Hall  Seminary Box  123,  Lititz,  Pa. 

Ogontz  School Montgomery  County,  Pa. 

Centenary  College Cleveland,  Tenn. 

Ward-Belmont Box  F,  Behnont  Heights,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

SuUins  College Box  I),  Bristol,  Va. 

Southern  Seminary Box  988,  Buena  Vista,  Va. 

Rollins  College Box  313,  Hollins,  Va. 

Virginia  College Box  T,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Stuart  Hall Box  L,  Staunton,  Va. 

Sweet  Briar  College Box  13,  Sweet  Briar,  Va. 

Boys'  Preparatory 

Todd  Seminary  for  Boys , Woodstock,  111. 

Shattuck  School Faribault,  Minn. 

Blair  Academy Box  W,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 

Peddie  School Box  6-P,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Princeton  Preparatory  School Princeton,  N.  J. 

Stone  School Box  17,  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Cascadilla  School - Box  118,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Mackenzie  School Box  27  (On  Lake  Walton),  Monroe,  N.  Y. 

Cook  Academy Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Irving  School Box  905,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Franklin  &  Marshall  Academy Box  407.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Mercersburg  Academy Box  103.  Mercersburg,  Pa. 

Baylor  School P.  O.  Box  28,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Co-Educational 

Starkey  Seminary Box  437,  Lakemont,  N.  Y. 

Social  Motive  Day  School Dept.  H,  .')26  We.st  114th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

Mrs.  Burt's  School  for  Tiny  Tots 1130  Constant  Ave.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Grand  River  Institute Box  17,  Austinburg,  Ohio 

Wyoming  Seminary Kingston,  Pa. 

Montessori  Country  and  City  Schools Wycombe  and  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Temple  University Box  1,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Theological 

Gordon  Bible  College Boston,  Mass. 


Military  Schools  and  Colleges 

Marion  Institute,  The  Army  and  Navy  College Box  B,  Marion,  Ala. 

Pasadena  Military  Academy Box  418,  Pasadena.  ';;al. 

San  Diego  Army  &  Navy  Academy San  Dipgo,  Cal. 

Hitchcock  Military  Academy San  Rafael,  Cal. 

Western  Military  Academy Box  44,  Alton,  111. 

Culver  Military  Academy Culver,  Ind. 

Gulf  Coast  Mihtary  Academy Gulfport,  Miss. 

Wentworth  Mihtary  Academy 187  Washington  Ave.,  Lexington,  Mo. 

Bordentown  Military  Institute Drawer  C7,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

Roosevelt  Military  Academy Box  15,  W^est  Eiiglewood,  N.  J. 

St.  John's  School Box  10,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

St.  John's  School Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Miami  Military  Institute Box  72,  Germantown,  Ohio 

Columbia  MiUtary  Academy Box  D,  Columbia,  Tenn. 

Castle  Heights  Military  Academy Box  100,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Junior  Mil.  Sch.,  formerly  Ca.'stle  Heights  Jr.  Sch..  .Bloomington  Springs,  Tenn. 

Texas  MiUtary  College College  Park,  Terrell,  Texas 

Blackstone  Mihtary  Academy Box  B,  Blackstone,  Va. 

Randolph-Macon  Academy Box  410,  Front  Royal,  Va. 

Staunton  Mihtary  Academy Box  D,  Staunton,  Kable  Sta.,  Va. 

Fishburne  Military  School Box  404,  Waynesboro,  Va. 

St.  John's  Military  Academy Delafield,  Wis. 

Northwestern  MiUtary  &  Naval  Academy Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Vocational  and  Professional 

Cunmock  School  of  Expression Box  400,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

American  CoUege  of  Physical  Education D-6,  Chicago,  HI. 

Bush  Conservatory  of  Music L.  D.,  839  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

School  of  Elementary  &  Home  Education 721  Rush  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Northwestern  University  (Summer  Sch.).  .116  University  Hall,  Evanston,  111. 
Burdett  Bus.  Administration  College  .  .  .18  Boylston  St.,  Bo.ston,  11,  Mass. 
Babson  Institute  (Resident^  130  Washington  St.,  Wellesley  Hills,  82,  Mass. 

Normal  School  of  Physical  Education Box  S,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Ithaca  Academy  of  PubUc  School  Music.  .305  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music 5  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ithaca  School  of  Physical  Education 205  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

WilUams  School  of  Expression 105  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

New  York  School  of  Social  Work 103  E.  22nd  St.,  N.  Y.  City,  N.  Y. 

Training  Sch.  for  Kindergartners  Froebel  League  .112  E.  71st  .St.,  N.Y.  City 
Rochester  Athenaeum  &  Mechanics  Institute. .  .Dept.  D,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music, Highland  Ave.  &  Oak  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Ohio  Mechanics  Institute Power  Laundry  Dept.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Chattanooga  Coll.  of  Law,  220  First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg..  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Cumberland  University  Law  School Box  22,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Technical 

Colorado  School  of  Mines Box  L,  Golden,  Col. 

BUss  Electrical  School 108  Takoma  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute Peoria,  111. 

Tri-State  CoUege  of  Engineering 10  D  Street,  Angola,  Ind. 

Michigan  CoUege  of  Mines 266  College  Ave.,  Houghton,  Mich. 

For  Backward  Children 

Stewart  Home  Training  School Box  C,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Bancroft  School Box  133,  Haddonfleld,  N.J. 

Trowbridge  Training  School Chambers  Bldg..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Miss  Woods  School  for  Exceptional  Children Box  160,  Roslyn,  Pa. 

For  Stammerers 

Boston  Stammerers  Institute 246  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Martin  Insti'.u'^e  of  Speech  Correction  .  .405  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
Northwestern  School    2319  Grand  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Special 

Miss  Arbaugh's  School  for  Deaf  Children VinevUle,  Macon.  Ga. 

Devereux  School  for  Girls Box  D,  Berwyn,  Pa. 

Acerwood  Tutoring  School Box  D,  Devon,  Pa. 

Hedley  School Box  D,  Glenside,  Pa. 
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How  Much  You  Sell 
Depends  On  How  You  Sell! 

ORDER  takers  cr.n't  <rc-  sales  in  this  **Buyers*  Market." 
But  this  short--cut  CAN  and  DOES! 

36%  more  sales  itian  o  tr  former  record,  resulted  from 
Addressogra-yh-ed  let     i-  campaign  just  finished. 

Sherwin  WiL^ms  Paint  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

In  spite  of  greater  selling  resistance  you  can  "beat  back"  to 
your  former  sales  level.  Hundreds  of  Addressograph  users 
are  turning  a  nation-wide  setback  into  a  business  getting  opportunity. 

Letters  filied-in  with  Ribbon  Print  Addressograph  are 
now  pullinif  $4  to  $20  sales  per  letter. 

— Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio 

You  need  this  Addressograph  to  maintain  the  prestige  of  your 
product — to  hold  the  trade  you  have  worked  so  long  to  secure 
— to  replace  lost  profits!  It  reaches  logical  buyers  quickly.  It  auto- 
matically selects  names  of  active  buyers  to  concentrate  your  circularizing 
according  to  territories,  goods  wanted,  favorable  credit,  stifF  competition,  good 
business  localities,  etc.,  without  duplicate  files. 

Have  the  Addressograph  man  demonstrate  the  Addressograph 
right  at  your  desk.  Or  we'll  deliver  one  for  10  days'  trial.  Keep  it 
or  send  it  back — but  find  out.      Mail  coupon. 


:^ 


After  sending  oar  first  circular x  with  the 
Addressograph  we  had  to  stop  in  order  to 
wait  on  the  trade  which  came  to  us. 

-    Slerchi  Furniture  Co.,  Atlanta.    Go. 

Our  Addressograph  enabled  u»  to  con- 
tinue manufacturing  washing  machines 
while  other  plants  were  closed. 

—Grinnell  Washing  Machine  Co., 

Grinnell,   la. 

Our  business  increased  30%  last  year  due 
to  the  direct  mail  advertising  we  did  with 
the  Addressograph.  This  year  we  expect 
as  great  an  increase  in  spite  of  retrench- 
ment. 

— Robinson's  Dept.  Store,  Alma,  Mich. 

Since  the  business  depression,  our 
Addressograph  has  helped  us  maintain 
our  normal  volume  of  sales  and  we  look 
on  it  as  a  partner  in  the  business. 

— Frey  &  Son,    Wholesale  Grocers, 

Baltimore,    Md. 

The    Addressograph     closes      many      sales 
which  our  salesmen  failed  to  gel.   It  paves 
the  way  for  our   traveling   salesmen,    and 
saves  the  cost  of  seven  clerks  a  day. 
—  Call's  Bankers'  Service  Corporation, 

Savannah,    Ga. 
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e^sso 


915  Van  Buren  St. 


PRIMTS  FROMTVPC 


Dfl^pK  Co. 

'""^^  Chicago,  Illinois 


United  States  Sales  Offices  and  Service  Stations 


Allentown,  Pa. 
Albany.  N    V. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 
F>irmin£ham,  Ala. 
Ball  imore.  Md. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Batte,  Moot. 


Chicago.  III. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Dallas.  Texas 
Denver.  Coio. 
Des  Moines.  Iowa 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Dulatb,  MiELD. 


El  I'aso^  Texaa 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
H'lijston,  Texa;* 
Indianapolis,  Imi. 
Kan.'^as  City,  Mo. 
Los  Anjfeles,  Calif. 
Minnfapolis,  Minn. 
Newark,  N.  J. 


New  Orleans,  La. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 
i)maha.  Neb. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
PittshurRh.  Pa. 
Portland,  Ore, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  Antonio,  Texas 


San  Francisco,  Cat 

Seattle.  Wash. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
St.  Li'uia,  Mo. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Syracuse.  N.  Y. 
Toledo.  Ohio 
Wasbinsrtoo,  D.  O. 


Mail  This 
Coupon  / 

withyour/^ 


/  ^ 


Canadijin  Head  Office:  60  W.  Front  St.,  TORONTO.       Montreal — Winnipeg — Vancouver 


head/^ 
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"Circumstances!" 


exclaimed  Napoleon 


HIS  is  the  story  of  the  thing 
which  has  been  done  that  could  not 
be  done. 

It  has  a  direct  appHcation  to  every 
business  of  national  proportions  in 
America:  it  answers  questions  Hke 
these : 

"What  is  the  saturation  point  in  the 

market  for  my  product  ?" 
"Because  business  in  general  is  bad 

must  my  business  be  bad  ?" 
"Must  I  wait  for  things  to  pick  up  or 
can  I  make  things  pick  up  ?" 

Five  years  ago  The  Literary  Digest 
had  reached  the  limit  of  its  possible 
circulation  in  the  judgment  of  many 
thoughtful  observers. 

"Fiction  magazines  can  go  far- 
ther," they  said,  "for  ten  readers 
seek  amusement  to  every  one  who 
thinks.  But  a  weekly  of  news  com- 
ment and  public  opinion  cannot  hope 
for  more  than  500,000  circulation: 
that  is  a  maximum." 

Business  still  wavered  in  uncer- 
tainty at  that  time.  Only  the  few 
understood  that  uncertainty  is  op- 
portunity for  courage  and  for  faith. 

The  Literary  Digest,  rejecting  the 
counsel  of  timidity  and  doubt,  entered 
upon  the  largest,  most  costly  cam- 
paign ever  undertaken  by  a  magazine 


to  widen  its  market — a  campaign  of 
continuous  national  advertising  in- 
volving the  expenditure  of  more  than 
one  million  dwlars  a  year. 

Its  circulation  when  the  advertising 
began  was  485,930. 
In'  nine  months  the  circulation  was 
655,030.  The  advertising  continued. 
In  eighteen  months  the  circulation 
was  950,000.  The  advertising  con- 
tinued. 

To-day  the  circulation  is  1,300,000, 
and  The  Literary  Digest  continues 
its  advertising. 

What  obstacle  can  any  manufacturer  ever 
encounter  that  The  Literary  Digest  has  not 
encountered  in  this  five-year  period  ? 

Q.  'I  p  The  typesetters  of  New  York 
OtilKcb.  talked  out  in  a  body, suspend- 
ing hundreds  of  magazines.  The  Literary 
Digest  photographed  typewritten  pages, 
printed  more  copies  than  ever,  and 
increased  its  advertising. 

Shortage  of  raw  materials  ? 

Often  with  less  than  two  hours'  supply  of 
paper  on  hand,  defying  blizzards  and  freight 
embargoes,  with  fleets  of  motor  trucks  bat- 
tling their  way  through  storms  and  night 
over  frozen  roads,  The  Literary  Digest 
managed  still  to  appear  on  the  newsstands 
on  time;  and  continued  its  advertising. 

The  lean  hard  months  of  last 
Fall  and  Winter  did  not  once 


Panic? 


interrupt  the  week-by-week  schedule  of  the 
campaign.  And  in  April  of  this  year,  while 
many  businesses  held  back,  waiting  for  the 


turn.   The    Literary   Digest   went  out   to 
meet  the  turn. 

At  the  rate  of  four  hundred  thousand  » 
day,  eleven  million  circular  letters  went  into 
the  mails  in  April,  addressed  to  the  business 
and  professional  men  and  women  of  America. 
A  $300,000  circulation-building  investment 
by  which,  in  April,  1921,  The  Literary  Digest 
gave  practical  evidence  of  its  faith  that  in- 
telligent America  is  ready  now  to  buy.  The 
return  mails  brought  emphatic  proof  that 
the  faith  was  justified.  And  it  continues 
its  advertising. 

With  what  result  ? 

The  circulation  of  The  Literary  Digest  is 
larger  to-day  than  in  any  period  in  its  history. 

It  will  be  larger  this  Summer  than  in  any 
previous  Summer;  it  will  be  larger  this  Fall 
than  in  any  previous  Fall.  To  imagine  that 
there  are  only  500,000  or  1,000,000  or 
2,000,000  families  of  Literary  Digest  quality 
in  America  is  grossly  to  underrate  America. 

And  buying  power,  as  it  reasserts  itself  in 
America,  will  come  from  these  homes  first. 

The  merchant,  the  executive,  the  banker 
and  professional  man,  and  their  wives — the 
ten  per  cent,  who  set  the  example — are 
buying  now,  to-day. 

It  is  only  commonsense  to  advertise  con- 
tinuously to  those  who  are  in  a  position  to 
respond.  This  is  logic;  it  is  sane  business; 
it  is  economy;  it  is  the  direct  road  to  re- 
newed prosperity. 

The  courageous  will  take  their  faith  in  their 
hands  and  begin.  The  timid  will  be  deterred 
for  a  time  by  circumstances ! 

"Circumstances, "  exclaimed  Napo- 
leon, "I  make  circumstances!" 


♦IMMEDIATE  NATIONAL 


Immediate  National  Publicity* 

TteliterdryDSest 


TIONAL  PUBLICITY         H^^^^^^      ^ 

lay   be   inserted    in   The     ^^  ^^^^^^ 


Advertising  copy  may 
Literary  Digest  three  days  before  mailing  be 
gins,  and  within  ten  days  the  connplete  issue  is 
delivered  throughout  the  United  States.  To 
introduceanew  product  or  policy,  to  announce 
a  change  in  price,  a  bond  or  stock  issue,  the 
opening  of  new  branch  offices  or  any  similar 
news  which  must  be  spread  from  coast  to 
coast  quickly.  The  Literary  Digest's  service 
is  unmatched. 


at  ten  cents  1,300,000  at  ten  cents 
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This  one  pipe  wastes 
enough  coal  to  fill 

every  basket  in  the  line 


IT   isn't   coal   shortage    that    causes   sights 
like  this — it's  coal  waste. 

For  a  sealing  up  of  waste  would  instantly 
double  our  available  coal  supply. 

But  all  wastes  are  not  in  homes — many 
power  plants  waste  car  after  car  of  coal 
through  pipe  insulation  that  is  faulty,  physi- 
cally weak  or  improperly  applied. 

This  is  largely  because  in  the  early  days  pipe 
covering  simply  meant  putting  something  on 
heated  surfaces  to  keep  some  heat  from  escap- 
ing. Buyers  neither  asked  nor  expected  assur- 
ances of  how  much  it  would  save.  So  when 
Johns -Manville  developed  accurately  rated 
insulation,  engineering  supplanted  guesswork. 

You  can  now  know  what 
bare  heated  surfaces  and 
pipes  are  costing — also  to 
what  extent  the  insulation 
you  now  have  is  effective  as 
a  heat  saver. 

But  had  Johns- Man ville 
been  content  to  stop  its  re- 
search after  high  heat  savings 
had  been  achieved,  as  in  85 


0 


Showing  how  the  felt- 
ing of  Asbeito -Sponge 
gives  fiexihilily  to  vital 
to  long  life. 


Magnesia,  the  still  more  desirable  insulation 
shown  in  the  left  hand  picture  below  would 
be  unknown. 

This  Johns-Manville  Asbesto  -  Sponge 
Felted  Insulation  marks  the  success  of  an 
endeavor  to  increase  the  life  of  insulation 
without  sacrificing  heat  saving  efficiency. 
It  is  more  durable  than  the  older  moulded 
forms  for  it  is  built  up  in  felted  ply  form 
so  that  it  does  not  grind  away  under  vibration, 
or  in  handling,  and  more  remarkable  still — ; 
it  shows  the  highest  heat  saving  efficiency 
of  all  commercial  materials. 

Look  about  you  for  bare  hot  surfaces.  You 
can  be  fairly  certain  that  the  heat  they  waste 
will  soon  pay  the  cost  of  in- 
sulating them  with  the  mate- 
rials below  which  we  will 
prescribe  and  apply  for  you. 

Other  Johns-Manville  Insulations 

include    Asbestocel    of    the    cellular 
type,  Anti-Sweat  to  prevent  conden- 
sation  on   cold-water    pipes.    Zero 
Insulation    for    cold-water 
pi  pes.  Ammonia  Insulation 
Underground  Conduit 
lation,  Furnace  and 
Insulation,  and  Insu 
Cements. 


From  a  (.ainting  h\f  Hoioitl 
showing  one  of  the  coal  lines 
during  the  "shortage"  lohen 
even  limousines  called  daily 
for  the  allotted  bushel.  And 
yet  the  majority  of  people  in 
the  line  were  guilty  of  wast- 
ing tons  of  coal  in  the  mart- 
ner  described. 


fohns-Manville  85% 
Magnesia — -the  stand- 
ard of  the  moulded 
class  of  insulatic  ,s. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE,  Inc.,  Madison  Ave.  at  41st  St,  New  York  City 

Branches  in  63  Large  Cities 
For  Canada:    CANADIAN    JOHNS-MANVILLE    C  O .,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


ohns-Manville 

Serves  in  Conservation 


Through— 

Asbestos 

and  its  allied  products 

INSULATION 

:hat  keep!  the  biat  there  t;  l^eltfngf 

CEMENTS 

that  make  boiler  r^alli  leak-proof 

ROOFINGS 

that   cut    Joa-n   fre    risi 

PACKINGS 

that  icne  power  watte 

UNINGS 
that  make  brakes  vife 
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UNLESS  you  are  certain   that   a   soap    is   pure, 
you  cannot  be  sure  that  it  is  the  best  you  can 
use  for  your  hands,  face,  body  and  hair. 

Ivory  Soap  has  been  demonstrating  its  purity  to  mil- 
lions of  people  every  day  for  forty-two  5'ears. 

They  feel  the  evidence  of  this  purity  in  their  own 
clear,  smooth  skins  and  lustrous  hair  when  they  use 
Ivory  for  the  toilet,  bath,  or  shampoo. 

They  hear  it  in  the  baby's  coo  of  delight  when  he  is 
refreshed  with  the  Ivory  lather. 

They  see  it  in  the  delicate  garments  that  come  like 
new  from  the  Ivory  suds. 

They  are  reminded  of  it  in  everything  that  Ivory 
does.  ' 


X 


How  many  of  the  follow- 
ing  essentials  are  lacking 
in  the  soap  you  now  use? 

Whiteness 

Fragrance 

Abundant  Lather 

Easy  Rinsing 

Mildness 

Purity 

"It  Floats" 

Ivory  Soap  offers  all  seven 


IVORY  SOAP 


99^0^  PURE 
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Make  your  pretty  clothes 
last  lojiger 

by  washin?  them  the  rub-less  way  with  Ivory  SoaP 
Flakes — the  flaked  form  of  Ivory  Soap  prepared  for 
the  safe,  instant,  convenient  cleansing  of  silks,  wools, 
and  all  fine  fabrics.     SEND  FOR 
FREE  SAMPLE  PACKAGEand 
nstructions   for  the  care  of  deli- 
cate garments.    Address 
Section   38- E,  Dept.  of 
Home  Economics,  The 
Procter  A  Gam- 
ble    Company, 
®:5£^,.  Cincinnati. 
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MR.  HARDING'S   NEW   "FOREIGN   ENTANGLEMENTS 


!)9 


THE  UNITED  STATES  "has  the  chance  to  be  the 
determining  factor  in  world  affairs  now,  just  as  it  had 
during  the  war.  The  cards  are  in  its  hands;  it  is  only 
necessary  to  play  them  wisely,"  maintains  W.  W.  Jermane, 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Independent  Seattle  Times,  in 
commenting  on  recent  moves  in 
Washington.  The  three  men 
who  hold  these  cards,  and  who 
are  sitting  in  at  the  game — the 
three  men  who  control  Amer- 
ica's foreign  policy — agree  other 
correspondents,  are  !Messrs, 
Harding,  Hughes,  and  Hoover, 
referred  to  as  "the  three  H's." 
The  Secretary  of  State  "has 
gone  further  in  two  months 
toward  gi^^ng  the  United  States 
a  dominating  position  in  world 
affairs  than  Mr.  Wilson  went 
in  two  years,"  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Jermane,  and  yet,  he  con- 
tinues, "two  months  ago  no 
member  of  the  Harding  Cabinet 
was  believed  to  have  so  hard  a 
row  to  hoe,"  mainly  because  of 
the  "irreconcilable"  coterie  of 
Senators  who  oppK)se  any  act  of 
the  United  States  looking  toward 
"foreign  entanglements."  These 
gentlemen  were  made  "sick  at 
heart,"  we  are  told,  by  the 
action  of  President  Harding 
considering  the  in\'itation  of  the 
President  of  the  Allied  con- 
ference to  name  American  rep- 
resentatives    to     the    Supreme 

Council,  Council  of  Ambassadors,  and  the  Reparations  Com- 
mission. "One  must  admit  that  the  'bitter-enders'  have  been 
badly  treated,"  notes  the  Rochester  Herald  (Ind.);  "they  were 
promised  all  to  keep  them  contented,  and  they  appear  to  have 
been  cheated  of  everj'thing."  Much  to  the  surprize  and  chagrin 
of  these  "Senatorial  stage-hands  anxious  to  gain  the  lime- 
light," as  the  Democratic  Pittsburgh  Sun  calls  them.  President 
Harding  accepted  the  invitation  and  named  the  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain  as  his  personal  representative  on  the  Supreme 
Council;  the  Ambassador  to  France  "wall  resume  his  place  as 
unofficial  observer  on  the  Conference  of  Ambassadors,  and  Mr. 
Roland  W.  Boyden,  a  Republican  lawyer  of  Boston,  will  resume 
the  place  on  the  Reparations  Commission  to  which  President 
Wilson  appointed  him.  All  this  progress  has  been  made  "-wath- 
out  arousing  the  hostility  of  any  Senator  except  La  FoUette, 


AN 


and  he   doesn't  count,"   says    the  rather    unsympathetic   Re- 
publican Syracuse  Post-Standard. 

The  decision  of  the  Harding  Administration  to  reenter  world 
affairs  "comes  at  a  moment  of  Eiu'opean  unrest  without  parallel 
since  the  day  of  armistice,"  notes  the  New  York  World  (Ind. 

Dem.),  "and  the  American 
people  must  feel  deep  relief  at 
the  brightening  skies;  joy  sin- 
cere that  we  are  to  reenter 
the  councils  of  the  world." 
"President  Harding  has  taken 
a  step,  the  consequences  of 
which  can  hardly  be  limited  by 
any  contemporary  forecast.  In- 
stead of  taking  us  to  Europe  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy, he  is  going  to  have  ua 
assist  in  making  the  world  safe 
for  business,"  explains  Frank  H. 
Simonds  in  the  Boston  Herald. 
Continues  Mr.  Simonds: 

"It  is  plain,  however,  that  in 
returning  to  the  European  coun- 
cil table,  President  Harding  and 
his  advisers  have  quite  different 
conceptions  of  American  par- 
ticipation than  had  President 
Wilson.  The  latter  went  to 
Paris  to  establish  a  world  system 
intended  to  abolish  war.  The 
League  of  Nations  was  the 
be-all  of  that  former  participa- 
tion. To  realize  that  purpose, 
Mr.  Wilson  agreed  to  many 
conditions,  made  many  con- 
cessions, which  in  the  end  main- 
ly contributed  to  the  defeat  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  in  the 
Senate.  In  the  minds  of  many  Americans,  at  least,  we  stood 
bound  to  defend  European  frontiers  and  to  preserve  a  settle- 
ment, some  features  of  which,  notably  Shantung,  offended 
American  justice  and  did  violence  to  American  interests. 

"In  President  Harding's  conception,  which,  after  all,  is  the 
policy  framed  by  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Hoover  and  indorsed  by 
the  President,  no  such  grandiose  objective  explains  the  new 
American  participation.  We  are  going  to  sit  into  an  economic 
conference  whose  chief  purpose  is  to  restore  economic  stabiUty 
in  the  world.  We  are  going  to  sit  there  because  we  have  an 
enormous  stake  in  the  game,  a  stake  represented  by  billions 
already  loaned  and  by  enormous  accumulations  of  raw  materials 
waiting  the  return  of  order  before  they  can  find  a  European 
market. 

"As  to  political  questions,  issues  which  have  only  a 
European  significance,  questions  of  frontiers,  alliances,  and 
guaranties,  the  questions  which  fill  all  the  accounts  of  the 
sessions     at     the     Paris     conference    which    are    now    being 
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IRRESISTIBLE    FORCE. 

— Chapin  in  the  St.  Louis  Star. 
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published  ou  all  sides,  with  these  oiii-  representatives  will  have 
no  concern." 

But  America's  decision  to  be  represented  in  the  discussion  of 
postwar  problems  means,  "if  it  means  anything  at  all,  that 
we  are  drifting  in  an  undeniable  way  in  the  direction  of  the 
League  of  Nations,"  thinks  Governor  Cox's  paper,  the  Dayton 
News  (Dem.),  and  we  find  this  sentiment  echoed  in  a  dozen 
Democratic  papers.  "We  are  going  about  'getting  entangled 
in  European  affairs,'  just  as  President  Wilson  went  about  it," 
remarks  the  Milwaukee  Journal  (Ind.),  and  the  Richmond  News- 
Lender  (Ind.  Dem.)  observes  that  "Democrats  know  that  Mr. 
Harding  is  being  swept  along  by  the  current  of  events  just  as 


AND  HE  PROMISED  NOT  TO  GO  OFF  THE  FRONT  PORCH! 

— De  TMar  in   the  Philadelphia  Record. 

Burely  as  Mr.  Wilson  was,  and  they  smile  when  assured  that 
the  helpless  pilot  at  the  wheel  is  displaying  brilliant  naviga- 
tion." "He  could  hardly  have  done  othen\ase;  the  numerous 
notes  to  England,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan  have 
shown  how  impossible  it  is  for  this  country  to  assume  and  main- 
tain a  policy  of  isolation,"  points  out  the  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind. 
Dem.).  According  to  Louis  Seibold,  Washington  correspon- 
dent of  the  New  York  World,  however,  ex-President  Wilson  has 
exprest  the  opinion  in  private  conversation  that  President 
Harding,  "by  recognizing  the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Council, 
has  actually  involved  the  United  States  in  foreign  entanglements 
much  more  menacing  to  American  interests  than  would  have 
resulted  from  the  ratification  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  by  the 
Senate."     Says  The  World  editorially: 

"Whatever  weakness  there  may  be  in  the  Republican  posi- 
tion is  not  due  to  the  action  of  the  Harding  Administration,  but 
to  the  policy  that  the  party  pursued  in  the  Senate  and  during  the 
campaign  in  antagonism  to  the  Treaty.  The  United  States  is 
in  the  Supi'eme  Council  because  it  could  no  longer  hold  aloof 
from  the  questions  arising  out  of  a  war  in  which  it  decided  the 
issue,  and  Mr.  Harding  is  right  in  preferring  international 
security  to  partizan  consistency.  The  further  he  goes  in  that 
direction  the  better. 

"What  the  Republicans  would  not  permit  Mr.  Wilson  to  do  by 
means  of  an  international  agreement  they  are  doing  indirectly 
and  to  a  limited  extent  by  common  consent  of  the  Great  Powers. 
The  principle,  however,  remains  the  same.  Having  made  that 
much  progress  in  two  months,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the 
Harding  Administration  will  eventually  turn  its  back  ou  the 
record  of  the  Senate  and  bring  this  country  into  fidl  member- 
ship in  the  wider  council  of  the  nations  where  it  belongs." 

Mr.    Hearst's    New    York    Amerienu    (Ind.),    however,   fears 


that  "the  nation  is  about  to  be  again  entangled  in  the  politics 
and  intrigues  and  quarrels  of  Europe,"  and  it  issues  this  warning: 

"Mr.  Harding,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr. 
Hoover,  seems  to  be  rapidly  forgetting  the  plain  pledges  of 
American  isolation  from  European  poUtics  upon  which  he  was 
elected. 

"Our  troops  are  still  in  Germany,  and  the  Administration 
])arries  all  inquiries  as  to  when  they  may  be  recalled. 

"We  are  sending  representatives  to  take  part  in  the  sessions 
and  the  politics  of  the  councils  and  commissions  behind  the 
camouflage  of  which  the  French,  British,  and  Italian  govern- 
ments parcel  out  and  dispute  over  the  spoils  of  victorj'  and  plot 
the  fulfilment  of  their  national  ambitions. 

"We  are  getting  right  back  into  the  nasty  mess  from  which 
the  good  sense  of  the  Senate  and  the  confirming  voice  of  the 
people  at  the  polls  were  supposed  to  have  rescued  us. 

"It  is  time  to  be  on  guard. 

"It  is  time  to  be  alert. 

"It  is  time  to  protest. 

"It  is  time  to  let  the  Administration  know  that  it  was  not 
elected  to  caiTy  out,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  schemes  of  Mr. 
Wilson,  but  to  repudiate  those  schemes,  to  abandon  those 
follies,  to  get  out,  and  to  stay  out  of  European  politics. 

"If  the  Administration  disregards  this  pretest,  if  Mr.  Harding 
acts,  not  as  he  promised  to  act,  but  as  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr. 
Hoover  and  Mr.  Harvey  want  him  to  act- — and  we  should  have 
added,  as  Mr.  Morgan  wants  him  to  act — there  will  be  little 
UvSe  in  nominating  Republican  candidates  for  office  next  time." 

The  Democratic  press  appears  to  have  adopted  a  waiting 
attitude  in  order  to  see  how  the  new  foreign  pohcy  will  work 
out.  Comment,  therefore,  is  not  as  plentiful  as  it  might  be. 
But  the  senior  Democratic  Senator  from  Missouri,  while  he 
"dislikes  to  appear  in  the  role  of  a  critic  of  the  Harding  Adminis- 
tration," admits  that  he  "is  frankly  astounded"  at  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Supreme  Council's  offer.     Says  Senator  Reed: 

"'Unofficial  representation'  is  a  misnomer  and  a  solecism. 
The  men  who  are  to  sit  on  the  various  commissions  in  Europe 
have  no  business  there  as  private  individuals.  They  must  be 
there  as  representatives  of  this  Government,  if  they  are  there 
at  all.  If  they  are  representatives  of  this  Government  they 
must  be  official  representatives.  If  they  are  thc'e  as  mere 
onlookers  and  news-gatherers  they  serve  no  useful  purpose.  If 
they  are  anything  more  than  news-gatherers  then  they  must 
take  some  part  in  the  proceedings,  if  not  while  the  boards  are 
in  session,  then  at  least  by  way  of  consultation  with  the  members 
of  the  board.  If  they  do  this  they  commit  this  Government 
to  the  policies  they  have  advocated*  or  agreed  to  and  to  the 
suggestions  they  may  have  made.  That  is  to  say,  they  commit 
the  Government  as  far  as  the  executive  branch  can  commit  it. 
The  purpose  of  the  European  Powers  can  be  nothing  else  than 
to  draw  us  into  the  settlement,  adjustment,  and  enforcement  of 
their  claims  and  controversies  with  other  European  Powers, 
in  regard  to  matters  arising  out  of  treaties  they  jointly  or  severally 
made,  or  in  regard  to  disputes  arising  outside  of  the  treaties. 
There  is  but  one  plain  course  of  duty  for  the  United  States,  if 
the  mandate  of  the  American  people,  delivered  at  the  last  elec- 
tion, is  obeyed,  and  that  is  to  get  out  of  European  difficulties 
and  controversies  of  every  kind,  and  to  keep  oiit  and  bring  our 
American  soldiers  home." 

But  the  President's  own  paper,  the  Marion  Star  (Rep.), 
points  out  that  "not  since  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in 
1776  has  the  United  States  maintained  an  attitude  of  either 
theoretical  or  practical  isolation,"  and  the  New  York  Herald 
(Ind.  Rep.)  further  declares  that  "there  is  in  the  President's 
recent  action  no  reconciliation  with  the  League  of  Nations  or 
the  League-of -Nations  idea."  The  Herald  avers  that  it  "is  in 
full  sympathy"  with  President  Harding's  action.     Moreover — 

"With  President  Harding  irrevocably  committed  as  he  is 
against  the  Wilson  covenant,  and  with  Ambassador  Harvey,  one 
of  the  most  implacable  opponents  of  the  League,  representing 
the  President  in  the  matter,  there  could  be  no  justifiable  expecta- 
tion that  our  presence  at  the  Allied  councils  might  breathe  the 
breath  of  life  into  the  League  of  Nations,  which,  so  far  as  this 
nation  is  concerned,  is  forever  dead. 
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"But  as  the  United  Staios  four  years  a^o  in  the  crisis  of 
Europe's  war  responded  with  its  men.  its  ships,  its  suppUes,  and 
its  treasures,  so  the  I'nitiHl  States  now  in  Europe's  erisis  of 
after-war  conditions  resi>onds  with  its  adAice  and  cooperation  to 
assist  in  the  economic  readjustments  and  the  financial  settle- 
ments which  are  of  supreme  moment  to  the  whole  world." 

As  the  Philadelphia  North  American  (Progressive)  explains 
at  length: 

"Whatever  these  arrangt>meuts  may  signify,  their  resemblance 
to  'the  i)rogram  of  the  Wilson  Administration'  will  not  bo  per- 
ceptible except  to  tile  microscojiic  vision  of  the  New  York  World. 
Of  the  three  bodies  named,  not  one  exists  under  the  League 
Covenant  or  is  responsible  in  any  degree  to  the  League  authority. 
The  Supreme  Council  is  an  assemblage  of  the  heads  of  the 
principal  states  that  defeated  0«>rmany,  or  of  their  representa- 
tives. It  came  into  being  during  tlie  war,  j'ears  before  the 
League  was  organized,  and  has  conducted  its  affairs  since  the 
peace  without  reference  to  the  League.  The  Conference  of 
Ambassadors  is  a  subordinate  body  of  the  same  nature,  dealing 
under  instnietion  with  matters  referred  to  it  by  the  Supreme 
Council.  The  Reparations  Commission  was  created  by  the 
Treaty,  not  by  the  League  Covenant. 

"Even  the  Supreme  Council,  the  most  powerful  of  the  bodies, 
is  fundamentally  different  from  the  League.  It  is  a  means  of 
conference,  not  an  instrumentality  of  alliance.  It  does  not 
operate  under  a  covenant,  to  the  terms  of  which  the  members 
have  sworn  allegiance  in  advance,  but  according  to  the  desires 
of  the  individual  governments  represented.  While  it  can, 
and  does,  reach  decisions,  these  are  based  upon  the  independent 
judgments  of  the  governments  concerned,  each  of  which  is  free 
to  dissent.  Aloreover,  the  actions  taken  are  always  subject  to 
the  constitutional  limitations  upon  the  executive  branch  in 
each  country.  In  a  word,  participation  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  Supreme  Council  involves  none  of  that  'absolutely  com- 
pelling moral  obligation'  to  fulfil  its  decrees  which  President 
Wilson  himself  declared  lay  in  membership  in  the  League." 


^o^r?r/ 


THE    SEXATORtAL    BITTERENDERS 
AND  THE   ADMINISTRATION  BABY. 

— Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 

While  "we  are,  indeed,  returning  to  Europe,  we  are  returning 
there  entirely  in  our  own  interest  and  for  our  own  advantage, 
and  at  the  first  opportunity  that  so  far  has  presented  itself," 
remarks  the  Baltimore  'News  (Ind.).  "America  desires  the 
payment  cf  her  war-loans,  and  she  knows  that  the  stabilization 
of  European  conditions  is  a  necessarj'  preliminary-,"  is  the  prac- 


tical way  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Ind.  Dom.)  views'the 
situation.  "Besides,"  it  adds,  "having  in  mind  the  trouble- 
some business  of  Yap,  the  United  States  desires  to  avoid  further 
complications  which  may  result  from  her  non-participation 
in  world  councils.  Thus,  duty  and  obligation  are  strongly 
.seconded    by    iiiglily    i)ra('tical    considerations."      America's  in- 
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A     HITTER    END. 

—  Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

fluence,  once  it  is  exerted,  is  cited  by  the  Pittsburgh  Chronicle 
Telegraph  (Rep.),  which  reports  London  correspondents  as 
giving  President  Harding  credit  for  "Germany's  final,  un- 
qualified acceptance  of  the  Allied  ultimatum."  "President 
Harding's  warning  to  Berlin  to  comply  with  it.s  reparations 
obligations  and  his  firm,  consistent  policy  can  not  be  ignored,' 
adds  tliis  paper. 

Finally,  we  have  the  authoritative  utterance  of  our  Ambassador 
to  England,  who  speaks  as  the  representative  of  the  PresidcTil. 
Colonel  Harvey  said  at  the  Pilgrims'  dinner  in  London  on  May  10 : 

"There  still  seems  to  linger  in  the  minds  of  many  here,  as. 
indeed,  of  a  few  at  home,  the  impression  that  in  some  way  or 
other,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  unA^dttingly  and  surely  unwillingly, 
the  United  States  may  be  beguiled  into  the  League  of  Nations. 
Now  let  me  show  you  how  utterly  absurd  any  such  notion  is. 
I  need  not  recall  the  long  contest  waged  between  the  two  branches 
of  our  Government  over  this  proposal.  I  need  hardly  mention 
that  the  conflict  became  so  sharp  that  even  the  Treaty  went 
by  the  board,  to  the  end  that  to-day,  paradoxically  enough, 
America  continues  to  be  technically  at  war.  but  actually  at  peace, 
while  Europe  is  nominally  at  peace,  but,  according  to  all  reports, 
not  wholly  free  from  the  clash  of  arras. 

"Finally,  as  you  know,  the  question  of  America's  participation 
in  the  League  came  before  the  people,  and  the  people  decided 
against  it  by  a  majority  of  7,000,000  out  of  a  total  vote  of  25,- 
COO.OOO.  Prior  to  that  election  there  had  been  much  discussion 
of  the  real  meaning  of  the  word  mandate.  There  has  been 
little  since  a  single  example  provided  the  definition.  A  majority 
of  7.000.000  clearly  conveyed  a  mandate  that  could  neither  be 
misunderstood  nor  disregarded. 

"Anybody  could  see  that  it  follows  then  inevitably  and  ir- 
resistibly that  our  present  Government  could  not  without  be- 
trayal of  its  creators  and  masters,  and  will  not.  I  can  assure 
you,  hav^e  anything  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  League  or  with 
any  commission  or  committee  appointed  by  it  or  responsible 
to  it,  directly  or  indirectly,  openly  or  furtively." 
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THE   NEW   "LAND   OF   PROMISE"   IN   PALESTINE 


A  MODERN  HEBRAIC  EXODUS  has  begun  toward 
"what  has  become  once  more  the  Land  of  Promise," 
-  in  the  phrase  of  The  American  Israelite  (Cincinnati),  as 
the  Jews  of  the  world  realize  that  Jerusalem  may  become  again 
the  capital  of  a  Jewish  commonwealth.  The  publication  of  the 
Palestine  mandate,  under  which  the  British  Government  will 
administer  the  country,  was  followed  by  an  official  declaration 
that  England  "views  with  favor  the  establishment  in  Palestine 
of  a  national  home  for  the  Jewish  people."  Jews  all  over  the 
world  are  organizing  and  collecting  funds,  with  the  immediate 
object  of  caring  for  the  Jewish  immigrants  akeady  in  the  countrj'. 
As  an  ultimate  goal,  many  of  them  look  forward  to  a  return  of 
national  power  and  unity  in  a  free  na- 
tion controlled  by  the  descendants  of 
its  ancient  inhabitants.  Whether 
this  "dream  empire"  is  realized  or 
not,  the  New  York  Times  sums  iip 
the  present  situation  correctly,  saj^s 
The  American  Israelite,  and  quotes 
with  approval: 

"The  mandatary  will  control  the 
foreign  relations  of  Palestine  and 
protect  diplomatically  Palestinians 
abroad.  The  mandatary  also  will 
impose  taxes  and  customs  and  will 
report  annually  to  the  League  of 
Nations.  "The  phrase  'a  national 
home  for  the  Jewish  people'  is  fre- 
quently employed.  The  League,  it 
is  evident,  has  not  set  up  a  Jewish 
state  or  nation  in  Palestine.  The 
effect  of  the  mandate  is  to  create  a 
national  home  or  refuge  for  Jews 
who,  because  of  oppression  or  perse- 
cution in  any  other  land,  may  desire 
to  seek  shelter  there." 


A  multitude  of  small  differences 
have  appeared  among  the  individuals 
and  associations  charged  with  re- 
building Palestine,  much  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  difficulties  that  arose  as 
soon  as  the  world  had  been  "made 
safe  for  democracy,"  but  the  essential 
fact, announces  The  American  Hebrew, 
is  that  "Palestine  will  be  rebuilt." 
The  rebuilding  will  be  accomplished, 
believes  this  authority,  "by  plans 
and  methods  of  the  American- 
Palestine  Company,  of  New  York." 


belonged  to  one  nation,  and  probably  never  will,"  this  writer, 
G.  A.  Smith,  continues  in  his  "Historical  Geography  of  the 
Holy  Land"  (London),  written  shortly  before  the  war  came  to 
upset  a  number  of  preconceived  notions  along  with  territorial 
boundaries.  Near  the  beginning  of  historical  times,  it  "lay  at 
the  gate  of  Arabia  and  Egj^pt  and  at  the  tail  end  of  a  number  of 
small  states  stretching  up  into  Asia  Minor."  A  period  of  Greek 
influence  was  followed  by  Roman  conquest.  After  the  success 
of  the  First  Crusade,  it  was  ruled  for  almost  a  hundred  years  by 
European  princes.  In  spite  of  these  various  waves  of  immi- 
grants and  conquerors,  "the  essential  characteristics  of  the 
Jewish  people  persisted,"  as  a  writer  in  the  Encyclopedia  Bri- 

tannica  points  out,  together  with  the 
idealism  and  high  morality  of  their 
religion. 

One  of  the  difficulties  faced  by  the 
modern  state  is  the  fact  that  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  present 
population  is  Jewish.  Thus,  itt 
the  9,000  square  miles  included  in 
that  part  of  Palestine  west  of  the  Jor- 
dan, "The  Statesman's  Year-Book  " 
states  that  there  were,  in  1919, 
515,000  Moslems,  65,300  Jews,  62,- 
500  Christians,  150  Samaritans,  and 
4,900  others.  "The  feeUng  between 
Moslem,  Christian,  and  Jew  is  per- 
haps more  intense,"  adds  Dr.  Albert 
E.  Clay,  professor  of  Assyriology  and 
Babylonian  History  in  Yale  LTni- 
versity,  writing  in  The  Atlantic 
Monthly,  "than  in  any  other  land." 
Fighting  has  occurred  between 
Jews  and  Arabs,  notably  at  Jaffa, 
"where  recently  many  persons  were 
killed  or  wounded,"  according  to  a 
dispatch  received  in  this  coimtry 
early  in  May.  Bedouins  have  at- 
tacked Israelite  colonists,  say  later 
dispatches,  and  British  troops  have 
been  called  in  to  preserve  order.  The 
present  British  High  Commissioner, 
Sir  Herbert  Samuel,  has  recently 
made  a  tour  of  the  towns  east  of  the 
Jordan  in  an  attempt  to  pacify  the 
Bedouins. 

Winston     ChurchiU,     the    British 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
To  carry  out  the  work  of  reconstruction,  the  editor  continues:  said  of  the  racial  friction  in  an  address  in  Jerusalem  on  March  31: 


PRESENT  BOUNOARr 


OfHrSAl.  OPAflING  CO.  INC..  N  r. 


THE    BIBLICAL    "  KINGDOM    OF    DAVID." 

The  boundaries  of  tlie  Hebrew  nation  at  its  greatest  ex- 
tent are  thus  defined  by  MacCoun's  Bible  Atlas  (Poates, 
New  York).      The  new  mandate    of   Palestine  is  shown 
by  the  heavy  dotted  line. 


"In  every  great  city  throughout  the  coimtry  Jews  will  or- 
ganize such  companies,  each  to  pursue  the  development  of 
particularized  constructive  work  in  Palestine.  In  time,  a  super- 
organization  composed  of  all  these  individual  companies,  and 
governed  by  a  board  of  directors  that  will  represent  all  of  them, 
for  the  coordination  and  the  systematic  development  of  the 
undertaking  of  each  without  overlapping,  will  eventually  create 
that  Jewish  organization  in  which  all  Jews  will  be  enrolled  and 
which  will  rebuild  Palestine." 

The  new  mandate,  according  to  estimates  presented  by  "  The 
Statesman's  Year-Book  "  for  1920,  is  13,724  square  miles  in  area, 
with  a  total  population  of  675,000.  In  Biblical  times  the  popula- 
tion rose  to  between  five  and  six  million.  By  a  strange  turn  of 
events  the  Philistines,  those  ancient  enemies  of  the  Children  of 
Israel,  have  succeeded  in  giving  their  name  to  the  whole  of  the 
country,  for  "Palestine,"  as  a  historical  geographer  observes, 
is  directly  derived  from  "Philistine."     The  territory  "has  never 


"Examine  Mr.  Balfour's  careful  words:  Palestine  to  be 
•a  national  home,'  not  'the  national  home,'  a  great  differ- 
ence in  meaning.  The  estabUshment  of  a  national  home  does 
not  mean  a  Jewish  Government  to  dominate  the  Arabs.  Great 
Britain  is  the  greatest  Moslem  State  in  the  world,  and  is  well 
disposed  to  the  Arabs,  and  cherishes  their  friendship.  I  found 
since  my  arrival  that  the  ministrations  of  the  officials  make  no 
distinction  between  Jew  and  Arab.  You  need  not  be  alarmed 
for  the  future.  Great  Britain  has  promised  a  fair  chance  for 
the  Zionist  movement,  but  the  latter  will  succeed  only  on  its 
merits. 

"Above  all,  there  will  be  respect  for  the  different  religions. 
Tho  the  Arabs  are  in  a  large  majority  in  Palestine,  tho  the 
British  Empire  has  accepted  the  mandate  in  the  wider  sense, 
Palestine  belongs  to  the  whole  world,  and  this  city  of  Jerusalem 
is  almost  equally  sacred  to  Moslems,  Christians,  and  Jews,  and 
not  only  to  the  dwellers  in  Palestine,  but  everywhere.  Instead 
of  sharing  miseries  through  quarreling,  the  Palestinians  should 
share  blessings  through  cooperation." 
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LLOYD   GEORGE  UNDER   POLISH   FIRE 


p 


*'^--^  GLAND'S  BITTEREST  ENEMY,  Lloyd  George,  is 
attempting  with  all  Ms  might  to  deprive  Poland  of 
Silesia,"  angrily  exclaims  the  Buffalo  Dziennik  Dla 
Wszystkich;  and  this  expression  of  Polish-American  ire  is  widely 
echoed  in  our  Polish-language  press.  They  charge  that  a  year 
ago  he  "incited  the  Russian  Bolsheviki  against  Poland,"  and  that 
to-day  he  encourages  the  Germans  to  quell  the  Polish  insurgents 
"fighting  for  freedom  in  a  land  rightfully  theirs."  Moreover, 
Polish-American  editors  deny  that  the  Poles  in  Silesia  are 
violating  the  plebiscite  decision,  for,  according  to  the  New  York 
Telegram  Codzienny,  "  the  so-called  'Korfanty  Line'  follows  the 
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Teschfeh 


IT  PRODUCES  ONE-EIGHTH  OF  THE  WORLD'S  COAL, 

And  is  immensely  rich  in  iron.     Bismarck  once  said:  "  The  country 
that  controls  Silesia  controls  Europe." 

actual  Polish-German  border."  The  trouble  began  when 
Adelbert  Korfanty,  Polish  plebiscite  commissioner,  out  of 
patience  with  the  dilatory  tactics  of  the  Inter-Allied  Plebiscite 
Commission,  decided  to  settle  the  Silesian  question  by  a  stroke 
in  D'Annunzio's  style.  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
Peace  Treaty  a  plebiscite  was  held  on  March  20,  and  the  Ger- 
mans carried  the  whole  district  by  713,000  votes  to  416,000.  But 
the  Poles  had  majorities  in  the  southern  communes  which  con- 
tain the  more  important  mines.  The  final  allotment  of  Upper 
Silesia,  we  are  reminded,  rests  with  the  Inter-Allied  Commission; 
and  pending  their  pronouncement  a  press  report  to  the  effect 
that  the  Commission's  decision  favored  Germany  staited  the 
conflagration.  At  the  head  of  60,000  insurgents  Korfanty 
occupied  territory  shown  on  the  accompanying  map  east  of  the 
"Korfanty  Line."  "We  are  fighting  the  fight  of  another  Ire- 
land," he  told  an  American  correspondent  at  Beuthen,  "and  to 
America  we  say,  'you  propagated  the  phrase  self-determination 
and  we  intend  to  defend  this  principle  to  the  last  drop  of  our 
blood.'"  Britain's  cognizance  of  Korfanty's  act  took  dramatic 
form  in  Lloyd  George's  declaration  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that   the  situation   "frightened"   him;   and   he   censured   the 


Polish  Government  harshly  for  not  restraining  Korfanty  and  the 
insurgents.  Cable  dispatches  quote  the  Premier  in  part  as 
follows : 

"The  Treaty  of  Versailles  is  the  charter  of  Polish  freedom. 
It  may  be  a  bad  treaty  or  a  harsh  treaty,  but  the  last  country 
in  Europe  that  has  the  right  to  complain  of  it  is  Poland. 

"Who  won  the  Treaty  of  Versailles?  Not  Poland;  Poland 
was  by  a  cruel  fate  divided  in  war.  Half  its  sons  were  fighting 
against  the  Allies.  The  half  that  was  fighting  for  the  Allies 
was  beaten,  and  the  armies  with  which  they  were  associated  were 
broken,  scattered,  driven  like  cattle.  Poland  fell,  and  if  we  had 
had  to  depend  on  the  armies  of  Poland  that  were  fighting  for  the 
Allies,  Poland  to-day  would  have  been  either  a  German  or  an 
Austrian  province.  The  half  that  was  fighting  against  the  Allies 
fought  to  the  end.  We  were  capturing  Polish  troops  in  German 
trenches.  Poles  fell  in  German  uniforms,  shooting  down  French- 
men, British,  and  Italians,  who  were  fighting  for  their  freedom. 
The  hberty  of  Poland  is  due  to  Italy,  to  Britain,  to  France. 
There  is  not  a  letter  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  that  does  not 
mean  a  young  British  life,  not  a  letter  that  does  not  mean 
nearly  two  French  lives,  and  there  were  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Italians. 

"But  Poland  did  not  win  her  freedom,  and  under  these 
circumstances  Poland  above  all  lands  ought  to  respect  every 
comma  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  Now,  when  Germany  is 
disarmed  and  helpless  through  the  action  of  the  Allies,  Poland 
says  she  will  fight  even  against  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  for 
Silesia.  Mr.  Korfanty  says  that  all  the  Poles  in  Silesia  will  die 
rather  than  surrender.  If  they  had  thought  of  that  earlier, 
when  the  battle  for  Polish  freedom  was  being  fought,  there 
would  have  been  fewer  British,  French,  and  Italian  lives  lost. 
But  they  have  only  thought  of  it  when  Germany  is  disarmed." 

On  a  later  occasion  the  British  Premier  issued  a  statement  to 
the  press  in  which  he  said,  "The  fate  of  Upper  Silesia  must  be 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Council  and  not  by  Korfanty,"  and 
"Great  Britain  can  not  consent  to  stand  by  while  the  Treaty 
her  representatives  signed  less  than  two  years  ago  is  being 
trampled  upon." 

In  answer,  Korfanty  is  quoted  by  an  American  correspond- 
ent at  Oppeln  as  saying:  "I  do  not  understand  England's 
attitude.  We  have  always  tried  to  establish  friendly  relations 
with  her,  but  she  seems  to  look  upon  the  Poles  as  less  than 
negroes."  As  to  the  rumors  of  Warsaw's  "compUcity,"  Kor- 
fanty avers  in  the  same  interview  that  the  Pohsh  Government 
"refused  me  any  support,  and  I  am  in  serious  conflict  with  it"; 
and  he  is  quoted  further: 

"I  didn't  make  the  insurrection;  the  insurrection  made 
itself.  I  simply  put  myself  at  the  head  of  the  movement  so 
as  to  keep  it  under  control,  so  as  to  prevent  anarchy  in  Silesia. 
The  rising  was  not  organized  by  anybody.  I  have  established 
order  and  I  await  the  AlUes'  decision.  The  responsibility  is 
theirs. 

"If  Inter-AUied  troops  clear  out  the  Polish  insurgents  we 
won't  fight  the  Entente  troops.  I  am  awaiting  the  decision 
regarding  the  dispositionjof  Upper  Silesia.  We  wiU  abide  by 
it,  whether  it'is  just  or  unjust,  and  immediately  move  out  if  it  is 
against  us  and  return  to  Poland.  My  duty  is  done  when  the 
decision  is  announced 

"I  can  only  tell  you  that  the  Pohsh  people  will  never  again 
submit  to  the  German  yoke.  If  what  you  suggest  is  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Council,  then  you  will  have  here  absolute 
anarchy;  but  the  responsibiUty  for  that  is  the  Allies',  not  mine." 

Among  the  Polish-American  press  the  New  York  Kuryer 
Narodowy  claims  that  the  Upper-Silesian  plebiscite  was  "a 
splendid  victory  for  Poland,"  for  "out  of  800  communes  in  the 
mining  counties  the  Poles  obtained  a  majority  in  600  and  the 
Germans  in  200,"  and  this  "in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Germany 
was  allowed  to  imi)ort  192,000  voters  from  her  western  prov- 
inces." In  the  judgment  of  this  daily  the  German  majority 
vote  of  Upper  Silesia  is  "meaningless,"  because — 

"If  the  plebiscite  territory  had  been  extended  farther  west- 
ward up  to  Berlin  or  Hamburg  the  German  majority  would  be 
still  larger.  The  Poles  maintained  that  the  communes  in  the 
mining  region  were  Polish,  and  they  proved  it.     The  Versailles 
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Treaty  expressly  states  that  the  result  of  tht>  i)U>biscite  will 
have  hut  advisory  value  \o  the  Commission,  who  will  srive  tlu-ir 
verdict  according  to  the  wishes  exprcst  by  the  communes. 
Poland  has  been  wronged  in  the  Teschen  plebiscite,  in  the  Spiz 
and  Orava  dispute.  Xo  wonder  that  the  Upper  Silesians, 
thoroughly  Polish  in  their  hearts,  acted  as  they  did.  Tlu>y  have 
suffered  atrocious  Prussian  persecution  and  prefer  death  to 
renewed  slavery.  The  attitud(>  of  the  Polish  (iov(<rnment  is 
irreproachable.  France,  in  defending  so  often  wronged  Poland, 
maintains  her  best  political  traditions  of  liberty  and  jvistice." 

The  tactics  of  Lloyd  George,  tartly  remarks  the  Cleveland 
Wiadoinosci  Codzienne,  and  his  "calumnies  of  the  Polish  nation," 
are  not  new,  but  the  "old  and  tried  nn-thod  of  Knglaud,  followed 
in  177.3  with  regard  to  America  when  she  fought  for  her  in- 
dependence." But  "times  have  changed,"  according  to  this 
Polish  champion,  which  proceeds: 

"Mr.  George's  present  diplomacy  will  not  succeed.  He  could, 
in  return  for  the  blood  that  was  shed  on  the  battle-fields  of 
freedom,  unite  smaller  nations  to  England,  a  great  ^world-wide 
land,  but  he  will  not  succeed  in  his  evil  desire  to  seize  the  world's 
trade  under  English  control. 

"  His  hysterical  at  tack  on  Poland  has  deeply  thought-out  plans. 

"It  is  preceded  by  secret  conferences  with  Germany.  The 
game  was  worth  the  effort:  to  provoke  Germany  into  another 
armed  advance — France  into  active  warfare. 

"Let  them  fight.  England  will  then  have  the  opportunity  to 
seize  the  world  market  trade,  even  at  peace  with  Bolshevik 
Russia." 

Americans  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  fully  acquainted  with 
the  merits  of  the  Upper-Silesian  question,  observes  the  New  York 
Telegram  Codzienuy,  which  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  it 
"must  be  considered  not  only  from  the  national  but  also  from 
the  social  standpoint  ";  and  it  explains  that  the  great  masses  of 
the  population,  fai'mers,  mine-workers,  and  steel-workers,  are 
Poles,  while  the  indiistrial  magnates,  landowners,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  clergy  are  German.  So  the  insurrection  is  the 
"outburst  of  the  national  feelings  of  the  Polish  majority  which 
has  been  enslaved  for  many  hundred  years."  This  daily  also 
charges  that  the  British  Premier  "  furthers  Germany's  cause," 
and  it  adds:  "The  German  argument  that  the  Poles  lack  effici- 
ency is  nonsense  and  so  proved  by  the  facts.  Consider  the 
Polish  immigrant  in  America  and  in  Westphalia,  Germany." 

According  to  the  Buffalo  Dziennik  Dla  Wszystkich,  Lloyd 
George's  attitude  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  he  "knows 
only  too  well  that  a  large  and  powerful  Poland  would  be  able 
successfully  to  repel  any  attack  upon  her  by  Russia  and  prevent 
war  of  Germany  on  France,"  and  that — 

"A  great  powerful  Poland  allied  with  France  would  prevent 
England  from  being  the  sole  deciding  factor  of  European  policies. 
He  even  resorts  to  despicable  falsehood,  announcing  to  the  world 
that  the  Poles  have  failed  to  fight  for  their  own  freedom,  but 
that  its  liberty  was  obtained  solely  by  the  fighting  forces  of  Italy, 
England,  and  France.  He  belittles  the  sacrifices  of  the  Polish 
legions  and  miUtary  organizations  of  Pilsudski.  He  belittles  the 
success  of  a  nation  that  virtually  with  bare  breast  flung  back  the 
advancing  avalanche  of  the  '  Reds,'  and  thus  preserved  the 
liberty  of  not  Poland  only  but  all  Europe.  We  must  not  per- 
mit even  the  potentates  of  England  to  insult  a  nation  whose 
bravery  accomplished  this.  It  is  therefore  up  to  you  Poles  of  the 
United  States  who  have  fought  ynXh.  armies  in  the  common 
cause  of  obtaining  a  victorj'  against  the  Germans,  and  who  as' 
its  citizens  remain  loyal  to  the  stars  and  stripes,  to  raise  a  voice 
in  protest  against  this  despicable  work  of  Lloyd  George,  and  cry 
out  to  the  world:  ' Silesia  is  ours  because  it  is  ours.'  For  how  can 
Lloyd  George  brazenly  call  upon  the  Germans  to  mobilize  if 
the  world-war  was  fought  to  demobilize  its  armies  for  the  safety 
of  the  world.  Silesia  is  the  source  of  Germany's  military  pro- 
duction. Lloyd  George  seeks  to  give  Silesia  to  Germany,  for 
that  enables  her  to  wage  successful  warfare  against  her  neigh- 
bors.    As  always,  England  would  benefit  by  it." 

France's  interest  in  Poland,  with  whom  she  has  a  so-caUed 
"intimate  alliance,"  remark  some  American  editors,  is  based  on 
motives  of  sentiment  and  of  self-interest,  because  Poland  is 


"at  all  points  a  national  buttress  against  Germany  In  eastern 
Europe";  and  as  an  indication  of  Franco-American  opinion  we 
cite  the  Nt>w  York  Courrier  des  Etats-Unia,  which  says: 

"How  docs  it  liai>pi'n  that  the  Allies  have  not  acted  on  the 
results  of  the  pU'l)isciti>  nuide  nuinifest  on  IMarch  20?  Doubtless 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  does  not  wish  to  break  with  such  adepts  as 
Mr.  Keynes,  busiiu'ss  men,  manufacturers,  and  bankers  who  do 
not  wish  to  hear  of  any  exploitation  of  the  Silesian  mines  l)y  the 
Poles,  who  are  considered  incapable  of  running  them  success- 
fully. Yet  the  British  Prime  Minister  truly  shows  bad  grace 
in  criticizing  so  severely  an  attitude  provoked  by  i)rocrastina- 
tion  for  which  Poland  is  not  responsible. 

"The  Paris   press,   according   to  cal)l(>   (lisi>at<'li('S,    took   Mr. 


LIGHTING    A   PIPE    IX    THE    POWDER-ROOM. 

— Tuthill  in  the  St.  Louis  Star. 

Lloyd  George's  thunderous  charges  seriously.  But  to  our 
notion  his  anger  is  feigned  and  his  indignation  aimed  at  a  target 
of  diplomacy.  London  is  much  concerned  with  the  attitude  of 
France,  whose  situation  in  Europe  is  evidently  too  solid  to  suit 
the  taste  of  certain  of  our  British  friends.  The  British  Govern- 
ment greatly  fears  that  Germany  will  not  meet  her  obligations, 
and  that  France  will  demand  anew  to  occupy  the  Ruhr  basin, 
and  vso  Mr.  Lloyd  George  wishes  to  set  the  lines  for  a  new  con- 
ference at  which  he  will  play  off  the  Ruhr  against  Silesia." 

Now  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  pursuing  the  same  course,  this 
Franco-American  daily  goes  on  to  say,  but  this  time  France  is 
"not  obliged  to  win  a  \nctory  by  new  sacrifices,"  because — 

"The  Treaty  of  Versailles  never  stipulated  that  Upper  Silesia 
should  be  integrally  reattached  to  Germany  or  to  Poland.  On 
the  contrary,  Appendix  4  to  Article  89  states  that:  'The  result  of 
the  vote  will  be  determined  by  communes  according  to  the 
majority  of  votes  in  each  commune."  .  .  .  Now  the  plebiscite  of 
March  20,  in  Upper  Silesia  shows  the  following  result  in  ro md 
figures  for  the  province  as  a  whole:  750,000  votes  in  favor  of 
Germany ;  480,000  in  favor  of  Poland.  But  when  we  examine  the 
results  by  districts  and  by  communes  we  discover  that  the 
plebiscite  majority  was  gained  by  Poland  in  the  mining  and  in- 
dustrial region,  that  is,  in  the  districts  to  the  east  and  to  the 
south.  If,  moi-eover,  we  study  the  results  in  the  mining 
region  and  in  the  adjoining  sections  extending  to  the  Oder,  we 
find  that  423,000  electors  pronounced  in  favor  of  Poland  and 
403,000  in  favor  of  Germany.  Germany,  therefore,  obtained  a 
majority  only  in  186  communes,  while  Poland  obtained  a 
majority  in  611." 
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HEX  'JUDGE  GREEX'  ARRIVES,"  the  word 
went  round  in  Mingo  County  last  winter,  "the 
shooting  will  begin  again."  That  is,  as  a  West 
Virginia  daily  explains  it,  the  private  warfare  which  has  been 
attracting  attention  to  the  State  from  time  to  time  dizring  the 
past  year  would  break  out  A-iolently  as  soon  as  the  green  leaves 
came  to  provide  cover  for  the  shooters.  So  with  "Judge  Green" 
this  month  came  the  "shooting  up"  of  the  mining  towns  along 
the  Tug  River,  almost  exa<^tly  a  year  after  the  deadly  affray  in 
Matewan,  bringing  "to  law-abiding  citizens"  of  the  State  "a 
sense  almost  of  disheartenment "  and  to  editors  outside  a  reahza- 
tion  that  a  combination  of  jnountain-feud  traditions  and  the 
conflict  between  labor  and  capital  make  a  most  disastrous  com- 
bination. It  is  generally  remem- 
bered that  the  troubles  in  the 
West  Virginia  coal-fields  required 
the  presence  of  Federal  troops  for 
a  while  last  year  and  that  some 
ten  years  ago  a  Senatorial  com- 
mittee made  an  investigation  of 
conditions  which  have  changed 
very  little  since.  "This  thing  of 
being  shot  at  promiscuously  gets 
tiresome,"  obser^^es  the  Charles- 
ton Mail  in  the  State  where  these 
mine  battles  have  been  taking 
place.  The  ending  of  the  trouble 
"is  a  major  dut3-,"  declares  the 
Charleston  Gazette;  "it  calls  for 
intelligent  diagnosis  and  heroic 
treatment." 

But  before  noting  what  the 
editors  have  to  say  in  the  way  of 
diagnosis,  attention  should  be 
called  to  the  actual  facts  of  the 
recent  outbreak,  which  the 
Wheeling   Intelligencer   describes 

as  a  "pitched  battle."  According  to  the  press  dispatches  it 
began  shortly  after  daybreak  on  'May  12,  in  the  shape  of  a 
fusillade  of  shots  from  the  mountains  on  both  sides  of  the  Tug 
River,  directed  successively  at  the  little  mining  towns  of  ]Merri- 
mac,  Rawl,  Sprigg,  and  Matewan,  W.  Va.,  and  McCarr,  Ky. 
The  shooting  kept  up  during  the  day  and  the  night.  Several 
people  were  killed  and  others  wounded.  Families  fled  for  shelter 
to  cellars  and  mine  structures.  A  truce  made  on  the  night  of 
the  fourteenth  brought  days  of  comparative  quiet  and  armed 
watchfid  waiting.  Governors  ^Morgan,  of  West  Virginia,  and 
Morrow,  of  Kentucky,  appealed  for  Federal  troops,  which  were 
withheld,  the  Federal  authorities  beUe^-ing  that  the  State  of- 
ficials should  make  more  strenuous  efforts  to  presen-e  order 
with  their  o'mi  forces.  Kentucky'  sent  a  small  body  of  miUtia 
to  the  seat  of  action.  West  Virginia,  which  has  no  miUtia,  sent 
State  poUce  from  its  recenth'  organized  forces,  and  the  ^lingo 
County  Sheriff  has  the  volunteer  assistance  of  what  is  practically 
a  "vigilance  committee."  Press  accounts  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  fight  is  between  non-union  men  and  mine  guards  on  the  one 
hand,  and  union  men  on  the  other.  The  latter  have  for  months 
been  on  a  "lockout  strike,"  have  been  evicted  from  their  com- 
pany-owned homes,  and  are  li-vdng  in  tent  colonies  and  largely 
supported  by  union  funds. 

Each  side  accuses  the  other  of  beginning  the  shooting.  State- 
ments sent  to  the  New  York  World  by  C.  F.  Keeney,  District 
President  of  the  United  ^line- Workers,  alleges  that  the  armed 
conflict  "was  brought  about  through  a  conspiracy  of  the  coal 
operators  and  certain  public  officials"  in  Mingo  Count j%  W.  Va., 
and  Pike  County,  Ky.,  "to  enforce  martial  law  upon  the  locked- 


out  miners."  According  to  this  story  the  battle  began  when 
"the  hired  gunmen  of  the  operators, "  "armed  with  high-powered 
rifles  and  machine  guns,"  entrenched  themselves  and  "fired 
upon  the  tent  colony  located  at  Blackberrj-  City,  W.  Va.,  driving 
the  women  and  childi-en  into  the  rain  and  compelling  them  to 
leave  all  of  thek  personal  household  effects  behind.  The  miners 
were  compelled  to  resort  to  arms  to  protect  their  wives  and 
children."  "We  want  peace,"  said  ^Mr.  Keeney,  as  a  New  York 
Times  correspondent  quotes  him,  "but  we  will  not  be  intimidated 
by  the  operators,  and  wiU  be  here  fighting  a  year  from  now  for 
the  things  we  have  been  contending  for  for  the  last  year  if  the  op- 
erators keep  on  shooting  our  men  and  their  womenfolk  and  chil- 
dren. This  trouble  was  started  by  the  operators  for  the  pxu"pose 
of  driv-ing  the  union  officials  and  the  2,907  strikers  who  are 
receiving  strike  pay  out  of  the  district."     Another  local  official 

asserts  it  to  be  "a  well-known 
fact  that  immense  quantities  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  including 
Browning  machine  guns,  have 
been  secured  by  the  coal  opera- 
tors of  Mingo  and  Pike  counties 
within  the  last  few  daj's." 

On  the  other  side  a  represen- 
tative of  the  coal  operators  hag 
issued  a  statement  declaring  that 
the  outbreaks  express  the  resent- 
ment of  the  United  Mine- Work- 
ers of  America  'over  the  failure 
of  the  strike  inaugurated  last 
July  to  force  the  recognition  of 
the  union."  The  statement 
continues: 


WEST 


I  XG  I  N   I  A/ 
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VIRGINIA 


THE    WEST    VIRGINIA    "BATTLE-FIELD." 

Portion  of  the  West  Vii^inia  coal  district,  the  shaded  area  showing 
where  the  shooting  occurred  on  May  12. 


"This  strike  was  definitely 
broken.  Since  January  there 
has  been  a  surplus  of  labor  and 
production  has  stiffered  only  be- 
cause of  lack  of  market.  Montha 
ago.  places  of  the  men  now  on 
strike  were  filled  by  men  wiUing 
and  anxious  to  work.  A  majority 
of  those  now  employed  were  original  members  of  the  union,  but 
have  since  renounced  it. 

"It  was  to  drive  these  workmen  from  their  employment  and  to 
revive  confidence  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  tmion  among  its 
decimated  ranks  that  the  ruthless  warfare  on  an  unprecedented 
scale  was  commenced. 

"In  not  a  single  instance  has  any  coal  company  or  its  em- 
plojees  been  the  aggressor. 

"All  the  firing  has  been  precipitated  by  hidden  bands  of 
riflemen  that  directed  their  shots  at  workmen,  their  homes,  the 
tipples,  commissaries,  offices,  and  other  inhabited  places  in  the 
Mingo  commtinities.  By  these  attacks  it  is  hoped  to  drive  the 
non-union  workmen  out  of  the  field,  so  that,  if  the  mines  are  to 
be  operated  at  all,  it  must  be  by  members  of  the  United  Mine- 
Workers  and  upon  terms  dictated  by  them." 

In  West  Virginia  it  seems  to  the  Wheeling  Register  to  be 
impossible  "to  determine  which  side  is  to  blame" — 

"It  is  onlj'  known  that  a  most  regrettable  state  of  affairs — a 
condition  from  which  time  has  developed  murder,  arson,  mild 
peonage,  pitched  battles,  and  all  manner  of  gun-play — exists  ia 
lower  West  Virginia.  To  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  both  sides 
have  always  been  wronged.  Neither  is  right  because  both  have 
^^olated  the  law,  and  only  law-abiding  people  can  ever  be 
totally  right." 

"That  one  reign  of  terror  after  another  shotdd  be  possible  is 
due  to  the  breakdown  of  civil  authority  in  the  county,"  says  the 
Huntington  Herald-Dispatch,  which  adds: 

"It  is  improbable  that  either  the  mine-workers  or  the  coal 
operators  wiU  jield.  The  former  are  being  well  fed  and  com- 
fortably housed.  The  coal  operators  are  working  their  mines  at  a 
tolerable  rate  of  production  in  spite  of  the  strike.  There  can 
be  no  peace  till  the  courts  begin  to  punish  crime." 
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SAND   ON   THE   RAILS 

WHEX  THE  RAILS  ARE  SLIPPERY,  no  mattor 
how  much  the  ensiue  lahors,  the  driving-wheels  spin 
uselessly  until  a  little  trickle  of  sand  on  the  rails  gives 
them  a  grip  and  the  train  starts.  For  months  our  great  national 
transportation  systeni  has  been  unable  to  get  under  way.  But 
now  the  railroad  executives  have  managed  to  get  a  little  sand 
on  the  rails  and  the  roads  seem  beginning  to  move  forward 
toward  normal  prosperity.  Since  rates  can  be  put  no  higher 
and  the  volume  of  freight  can  not  increase  until  business  mends, 
the  one  hope  of  the  roads,  as  the  Newark  Xcirs  and  other  papers 
have  noted,  has  been  cheaper  operation.  On  July  1,  lower  wage 
schedules  will  go  into  eflfect  and  the  expensive  national  working 
agreements  will  be  eliminated.  This  will  mean  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  saved  annually.  The  cheerful  feature  of  it 
from  the  labor  standpoint  is  that  the  roads  will  be  able  to 
reemploy  250,000  men  now  idle.  Thus,  remarks  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  "with  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  railroads 
are  to  have  a  clean  start."  No  less  vitally  important,  in  the 
view  of  the  New  York  Times,  is  the  fact  that  March  figures  show 
that  in  spite  of  bad  business  the  roads  are  beginning  to  show  a 
surplus  instead  of  a  deficit,  a  result  attributed  to  greater  operating 
efficiency.  Perhaps,  spokesmen  for  labor  suggest,  if  the  rail- 
roads would  take  advantage  of  IMr.  Lauck's  suggestions  for 
economizing  they  could  attain  so  much  greater  efficiency  that 
they  could  get  along  without  any  wage  cuts  and  still  save  a 
biUion  dollars  a  year.  "With  honest  management,"  says  the 
Cleveland  Citizen,  a  labor  weekly,  "the  railroads  could  continue 
pajing  the  present  wage  scale,  reduce  transportation  charges, 
and  pay  a  satisfying  dividend  to  stockholders.  But  the  roads  are 
not  honestly  or  wisely  managed,  hence  the  workers  are  asked  to 
take  up  crushing  burdens,  the  public  is  compelled  to  pay  destruc- 
tive rates,  and  stockholders  are  being  held  out  of  their  earnings." 
Such  assertions  are,  however,  denied  flatly  by  the  men  who  run 
the  railroads.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  W.  Jett  Lauck, 
the  economist  in  the  employ  of  the  railway  labor-unions,  told 
the  roads  just  how  they  were  wasting  money  and  what  economies 
and  equipment  in  operation  they  ought  to  practise.  The  state- 
ments were  given  wide  publicity  and  were  quoted  in  these 
pages  along  with  some  of  the  newspaper  comment  they  aroused. 
Since  then  railroad  authorities  have  come  forward  in  rebuttal. 
A  leading  railroad  organ,  the  Railway  Age,  roundly  declares 
that  the  Lauck  report  takes  rank  "among  the  most  wilfully 
dishonest  and  misleading  productions  ever  submitted  to  a 
government  body  or  to  the  American  public."  Mr.  Lauck,  we 
are  told,  went  for  most  of  his  facts  to  the  files  of  the  Railway  Age 
and  other  puVilieations  and  to  addresses  made  by  transportation 
officials.     In  doing  so,  we  read, 

"He  has  ignored  everything  he  found  tending  to  show  that 
most  railroads  have  been  as  progressive  in  making  improvements 
in  plant  and  methods  as  conditions  would  permit,  and  regarding 
the  great  gains  in  efficiency  and  economy  thus  obtained.  He  has 
ignored  all  that  has  been  said  about  the  extent  to  which  the  rail- 
ways have  been  prevented  from  making  other  needed  improve- 
ments by  their  inability,  due  to  inadequate  net  earnings,  to  raise 
sufficient  new  capital.  He  has  ignored  all  that  has  been  said  about 
the  effects  of  the  inefficiency  of  labor  and  the  excessive  wages.     '^^ 

"On  the  other  hand,  he  has  pounced  upon  every  article, 
editorial,  and  statement  which  has  been  published  pointing  out 
shortcomings  of  plant  and  methods  of  operation." 

]Mr.  Lauck  gave  out  a  list  of  specific  "avoidable  wastes" 
representing  a  total  annual  loss  of  So78, 500,000  and  mentioned 
other  inefficiencies  which  he  said  would  bring  the  total  waste  up 
to  well  over  a  billion.  He  further  charged  overcapitalization  and 
extravagant  financing.  When  Mr.  Lauck  sets  down  various 
practises  as  costing  the  railroads  of  the  country-  certain  definite 
sums,  he  is,  according  to  the  Railway  Age,  only  making  wild 
guesses  "based  upon  nothing  tangible  except  his  desire  to  show 


mismanagement."  Mr.  Lauck  is  scored  for  not  giving  the  roads 
credit  for  the  improvements  they  have  made.  In  regard  to 
locomotives,  for  instance,  which  ^Ir.  Lauck  thiixks  ought  to  be 
equipped  with  modern  devices,  it  is  stated  that  there  are  about 
65,0(X)  locomotives  in  the  United  States;  in  the  comparativ^ely 
brief  space  of  ten  years,  "35,000  have  been  equipped  with  super- 
heaters; 43,000  with  brick  arches;  37,000  with  automatic  fire- 
doors;  and  15,(XX)  with  power  reverse  gears.  Many  other 
improvements  have  been  made  which  might  be  mentioned. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  railroads,  of  this  or  of  any  other 
country,  were  steam-locomotives  and  the  service  rendered  by 
them  improved  so  much  as  they  have  been  in  the  United  States 
within  the  last  ten  years."  Again,  most  of  the  improvements 
Mr.  Lauck  mentions  "can  be  made  only  by  the  investment  of 
large  amounts  of  new  capital,"  and  new  capital  can  be  raised 
onl}^  by  earning  an  income  that  wnll  pay  a  return  on  it,  and  this 
can  be  done  at  present  only  by  reductions  in  pay-rolls.  Even 
tho  all  the  capital  needed  were  available,  says  the  Railway  Age, 
"it  would  take  years  to  make  the  improvements  in  the  physical 
plants  which  would  be  required  to  effect  the  large  economies  he 
claims  are  possible."  Mr.  Lauck  insists  on  the  maintenance  of 
the  existing  pay-roll,  but  the  very  economies  he  suggests 
"would  result  chiefly  from  reductions  in  the  amount  of  labor 
the  railroads  would  have  to  employ  and  from  consequent  reduc- 
tion of  the  pay-roll." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Information  of  Eastern 
Railways  takes  up  Mr.  Lauck's  charges  one  by  one  and  denies 
each  in  turn.  In  many  cases,  he  says,  Mr.  Lauck's  figures  are 
mere  hypothetical  assumptions.  President  Willard,  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  says  it  would  take  $4,000,000,000  to  furnish 
all  the  railroads  of  the  country  with  locomotives  equipped  with 
all  the  modern  devices  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lauck.  There 
simply  is  not  money  available  to  undertake  all  these  improve- 
ments at  once,  Mr.  Willard  insists.  "Economies  resulting  from 
good  practise  should  be  encouraged  and  insisted  on,  but  let  us 
not  deceive  ourselves  by  thinking  that  the  economies  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Lauck,  however  appealing  they  may  appear, 
afford  a  solution  of  the  very  practical  problems  confronting  the 
railroads  at  this  time." 

Through  all  these  statements  of  railway  editors  and  managers 
runs  the  insistence  on  the  enormous  and  increasing  cost  of 
labor  in  railroad  operation.  "The  bare  operating  expenses  of 
the  railroads  consume  more  than  90  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
earned,  and  more  than  60  cents  out  of  every  dollar  is  paid  out  in 
compensation  to  employees,"  says  an  official  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  The  raihoads'  labor  bill  in  1916  was 
$1,468,576,394  and  $3,742,486,936  in  1920.  Gross  revenues 
increased  less  than  54  per  cent,  from  1917  to  1920,  while  labor 
costs  were  greater  by  more  than  115  per  cent.  In  fact,  remarks 
The  Wall  Street  Journal,  "the  railroad  problem  is  labor;  if  we 
solve  that,  we  automatically  solve  the  problem  of  credit."  So 
railway  officials  find  "encouraging"  the  Railway  Labor  Board's 
announcement  that  it  will  permit  certain  wage  decreases.  This 
affects  only  unskilled  labor,  but  the  Board  will  hear  appUcations 
for  reductions  in  wages  of  other  classes  in  time  to  make  its 
decision  effective  in  all  classes  on  July  1.  The  final  outcome,  as 
the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Mail 
sees  it,  will  be  a  general  cut  in  wages  to  be  followed  by  a  cut  in 
freight  rates.     In  Mr.  Gilbert's  opinion: 

"The  cut  in  wages  will  be  accepted  by  the  railroad  unions. 
It  will  lead  to  a  complete  clean-up  of  the  wage  situation  left 
by  the  war,  except  in  the  coal  industry,  where  the  agreement 
between  miners  and  operators  has  nearly  a  year  to  run 

"Political  conditions  make  a  cut  in  railroad  rates  ine\atable. 
The  railroads  got  their  last  advance  in  rates  on  the  plea  that 
wages  had  been  advanced.  With  wages  cut  one  reason  for 
present  high  rail  charges  disappears. 

"Moreover,  iinion  labor  would  not  accept  cuts  with  good  grace 
if  freight  charges  were  not  reduced." 
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TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


So  this  is  normalcy? — Columbia  (S.  C.)  Ufcord. 

A  FREE  Poland  seems  to  be  a  free-for-all. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

It  sounds  like  the  Teuts  last  toot. — Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

Bargains  break  buyers'  strikes. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Honesty  is  also  the  best  foreign  policy. — Moline  (III.)  Dispatch. 

Oil    can    lubricate    anything    but    international    relations. — Columbia 
(S.  C.)  Record. 

Apparently  the  only  way  to  reduce  navies  is  to  have  another  war. — 
New  York  World. 

Uncle  Sam  finds  that  the  Japanese  Diet  doesn't  agree  with  him. — 
Washington  Herald. 

John  Barleycorn  isn't  exactly  virtuous,  but  he's  certainly  chased. — 
Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record. 

Perhaps  Professor  Einstein  could  tell  us  what  we  made  the  world  safe 
for. — Columbia  {S.  C.)  Record. 

The  foot  that  used  to  rock  the  cradle  now  steps  on  the  accelerator  at 
street-crossings. —  Washington  Post. 

Little  red  schoolhouses  are  all  right,  but  big  red  colleges  are  all  wrong. 
— Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

Under  the  deci.sion  of  the  Supreme  Court  it  is  not  a  crime  to  defeat 
Henry  Ford  for  office. — Toledo  Blade. 

Even  tho  the  Germans  can't  boast  of  winning  the  war,  they  can  always 
brag  about  what  it  cost  'em. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  man  who  boasts  of  liaving  "an  open  mind"  often  mistakes  a 
vacancy  for  an  opening. — Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record.     • 

It  will  help  to  clear  the  situation  when  the  job  of  making  the  world 
perfect  begins  where  charity  does. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

We  know  that  a  dollar  goes  farther  than  it  used  to,  because  we  have 
to  go  farther  to  get  a  dollar. — Columbia  (5.  C.)  Record. 

The  world's  new  republics  appear  to  have  all  the  infantile  troubles 
except  growing  pains. — Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

The  first  process  of  Americanization  is  to  teach  the  immigrant  to  use 
a  little  water  for  non-beverage  purposes. — Albany  Times-Union. 

Some  of  the  agitators  hate  the  yellow  race,  and  some  liate  the  white 
race,  and  some  appear  to  hat«  the  human  race. — Baltimore  Evening  Sun. 

If  .lapan  studies  the  immigrants  who  are  coming  over  now,  it's  no 
wonder  she  can't  understand  why  her  people  are  kept  out.- — Boston  Post. 

The  Germans  don't  exactly  claim  to  have  won  the  fight,  but  they're 
trying  to  show  that  they  came  out  of  it  without  a  mark. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

It  is  prophesied  that  the  next  war  will  be  in  the  air.  It  might  be  re- 
membered in  this  connection  that  the  present  peace  also  is. — Manila 
Bulletin. 

There  has  been  no  element  of  mystery  in  the  game,  "Button,  button, 
who's  got  the  button,"  since  laimdries  were  established. —  Vtica  Morning 
Telegram. 

The  nations  would  disarm  Germany  and  free  her  people  of  the  burden  of 
taxation,  and  haven't  sense  to  do  the 
same  for  themselves. — Columbia  (S.  C.) 
Record. 

Bibles  in  538  languages  and  to  the 
number  of  8,655,791  were  distributed 
throughout  the  world  last  year,  but 
the  effect  is  not  so  great  as  one  might 
have  hoped. — Omaha  Bee. 

We  read  when  young  that  the  entire 
island  of  Manhattan  was  bought  from 
the  Indians  for  some  whisky.  A  fellow 
with  a  barrel  could  almost  buy  the 
island  back  again. — Charleston  Gazette. 

Late  statistics  show  that  we  lead  the 
world  in  divorces,  and  if  that  isn't 
setting  an  example  in  disarmament  we 
don't  know  what  it  is. — Columbia 
(S.  C.)  Record. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  cleared 
Senator  Newberry,  but  we  can  still 
think  what  we  please  about  a  man  who 
will  spend  half  a  million  to  get  a 
$7,500  job. —  Washington  (D.  C.)  Trades 
Unionist. 

The  English  coal-diggers  who  re- 
fused to  pump  water  out  of  the  mines 
while  on  strike  are  called  anarchists. 
But  the  bankers  who  industriously 
pump  water  into  railroad  stocks  are 
called  captains  of  industry. — Minneap- 
olis Non-Partizan  Leader. 


Maybe  we  fed  Poland  too  much. —  Toledo  Blade. 

The  Mailed  Fist  has  become  the  tight  fist. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

What  Charles  needs  is  a  portable  throne. —  Worcester  Gazette. 

New  York  has  been  dried  and  found  wanting. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Heinie  is  finding  there's  no  way  to  settle  but  up. — Greenville  (S.  C.) 
Piedmont. 

We  may  have  passed  the  peak,  but  we  are  not  yet  below  the  cloud  line. — 
Boston  Herald. 

Germany  gives  in,  but  the  world  will  suspend  opinion  until  she  gives 
up. — Newark  News. 

Fr.\nce  is  eager  to  bury  the  hatchet  if  she  can  find  a  \iilnerable  spot. — 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun. 

We  ask  no  reparations;  all  we  seem  to  want  out  of  Germany  is  BergdoU. 

— St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

The  war  caused  an  uplift  all  right,  but  it  was  of  taxes  rather  than  morals. 

— Greenville  {S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Germany  seems  to  have  abandoned  hope  of  retaining  her  coin  of  van- 
tage.— Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

The  Allies  seem  to  be  starting  on  the  fruits  of  victory  with  the  apple 
of  discord. — Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

It  isn't  entanglement  at  all,  of  course,  but  we  are  unfortunately  some- 
what balled  up,  nevertheless. — Dallas  News. 

Our  greatest  national  problem  is  whether  we  shall  build  warships  or 
friendships. — Minneapolis  Non-Partizan  Leader. 

Being  now  on  the  outside  looking  in,  the  President  doesn't  seem  to 
be  so  sweet  on  the  Senate. — Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record. 

Less  than  a  tliird  of  the  world's  population  is  wliite.  And  only  about 
10  per  cent,  of  these  act  that  way. — Canton  Repository. 

An  empire  built  on  "  blood  and  iron"  may  be  all  right  in  the  beginniiig, 
but  it  has  a  tendency  to  rust.- — Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record. 

An  educational  system  isn't  worth  a  great  deal  if  it  teaches  boys  to 
get  a  living  and  doesn't  teach  them  how  to  live. — Passaic  News. 

"Pussyfoot"  Johnson  Is  after  the  laurels  of  Methuselah.  He  says 
he  expects  to  live  until  England  goes  dry. — Columbia  {S.  C.)  Record. 

President  H.\rding  finds  it  is  unnecessary  to  seek  foreign  entanglements; 
they  breeze  right  up  and  eat  out  of  his  hand. — Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record. 

We  foresee  that  it  will  take  more  than  prohibition  to  keep  the  Govern- 
ment from  spending  our  money  like  a  drunken  sailor. — Columbia  (S.  C.) 
Record. 

Apparently  the  plan  is  to  keep  out  cheap  foreign  goods  lest  wages 
become  low,  and  let  in  foreigners  to  work  for  low  wages. — Akron  Beacon 
Journal. 

One  reason  why  Uncle  Sam  declined  to  settle  the  indemnity  dispute  is 
because  he  knows  a  thing  or  two  about  the  lot  of  the  umpire. — Buffalo 
Evening  News. 

"  Pussyfoot  "  Johnson  says  he  is  not  going  to  die  untU  England  goes  dry. 

The  British  will  hope  that  "Pussyfoot" 
lives  a  long  time. — Charleston  Gazette. 
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WHY    NOT? 
— Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 


William  J.  Bryan  has  traveled 
600,000  mUes  in  twenty-five  years.  He 
could  never  have  done  it  without  nm- 
ning  much  of  the  time. — Toledo  Blade. 

There's  always  danger  in  disarma- 
ment. Look  at  the  way  some  of  Colonel 
Harvey's  critics  have  been  acting  since 
he  discontinued  Harvey's  Weekly. — 
Marion  Star. 

A  local  speaker  declares  that  the 
war  in  Ireland  is  not  religious.  After 
reading  and  hearing  about  atrocities 
and  reprisals  we  hasten  to  agree. — 
yianila  Bulletin. 

Henry  Ford  now  predicts  synthetic 
eggs.  We've  been  suspecting  Lizzie. 
WTiere  there's  so  much  clucking  and 
cackling,  there  should  be  an  egg. — 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette. 

People  who  want  lower  freight-  and 
passenger-rates  and  higher  wages  at  the 
same  time  probably  have  not  heard 
that  the  age  of  miracles  is  past. — 
Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

The  London  Chronicle  alleges  that 
President  Harding's  EngUsh  would 
cause  a  shudder  in  academic  circles; 
but  his  American'suits  us  pretty  good. — 
Cincinnali  Times-Star. 
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OUR   FOREIGN-LANGUAGE   PRESS   ON   IMMIGRATION 


WHILE  EVERY  ONE  ELSE  has  had  his  say  on  our 
big  vital  problem  of  immigration,  little  has  been 
heard  from  the  13.(XX).000  foreigu-born  who  are  already 
here,  and  who  know  the  siibjeet  at  first  hand  from  hard  personal 
experience.  Moreover,  it  is  the  brothers  and  sisters  and  uncles 
and  aunts  and  cousins  of  these  L'i.(X)(),000  who  are  now  on  the 
other  shore  of  the  Atlantic  dreaming  of  America,  and  waiting  to 
come,  so  that  our  alien-ljorn  can  speak  of  the  problem  with 
peculiar  sympathy  and  understanding.  Xo  migration  of  peoples 
in  history  has  ever  paralleled  this  nioveincnit  of  millions  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  it  is  a  rare  oi> 
portunity  to  be  able  to  turn  to 
the  newspaper  organs  of  the  vari- 
ous nationalities  now  here  and 
ask  them  what  they  think  about 
the  idea  of  restricting  the  inflow 
of  their  friends  and  relatiA'es  for 
the  good  of  those  already  on  the 
ground.  True,  an  approximate 
estimate  of  their  feelings  may  be 
gathered  at  random  here  and 
there,  but  in  order  that  our  read- 
ers may  \\a.ve  a  full  re\'elation  of 
the  mass  mind  of  this  great  ele- 
ment in  America's  110.000,000  we 
have  solicited  the  opinions  of 
the  foreign-language  newspapers 
throughout  the  country,  and 
through  their  courtesy  ace  enabled 
to  present  here  editorial  views 
published  in  the  following  lan- 
guages: Armenian,  Belgian,  Dan- 
ish, Dutch,  Finnish,  French,  Ger- 
man, Greek,  Hungarian,  Italian, 
Jewish,  Lithuanian,  Norwegian, 
PoUsh,  Roumanian,  Ru.ssian,  Slo- 
vak-Slovenian, Spanish,  Swedish, 
and  Ukrainian. 

In  the  main  the  editors  of 
these  publications  advocate  the 
admission  of  immigrants  under 
the    regulations    that    have   been 

in  force;  but  some  of  them  fear  an  onrush  of  refugees  from 
chaotic  conditions  in  Europe,  and  this,  they  say,  we  should  head 
off  for  the  simple  reason  that  employment  conditions  here  are 
so  bad.  Against  this  \'iew  it  is  argued  that  what  the  country 
most  needs  is  a  directive  agency  of  the  Government  to  steer  new 
arrivals  away  from  cities  and  centers  where  the  foreign-born 
are  congested  to  sections  where  there  is  room  for  their  toil  and 
prosperity.  On  this  point  we  learn  from  Washington  dispatches 
that  the  Treasury,  Agricultural,  Interior,  Commerce,  and 
Labor  departments  are  working  on  a  plan  to  divert  immigrants 
to  the  vast  areas  of  potential  agricultural  land,  and  that  this 
project  is  fathered  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Husband,  the  Commissioner- 
General  of  Immigration,  who  "seeks  primarily  a  means  of  pre- 
venting the  United  States  from  becoming  a  nation  of  city- 
dwellers."  New  light  is  shed  on  our  foreign  population  in  the 
census  statistics  for  the  past  ten  years,  which  show  the  smallest 
increase  "both  in  number  and  percentage  ever  recorded  for  any 
decade."     From  1900  to   1910  the  increase  was  3,174.610,  or 
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A    LESSON    IN    AMERICANIZATION. 

"  Wlieii  a  feller  needs  a  friend." 

— Briggs  in  the  New  York  Tribune 


20.7  per  ct;nt.  For  the  period  1910  to  1920  the  increase  is 
358,442,  or  2.6  per  cent.;  and  the  total  number  of  foreign-born 
inhabitants  is  13,703,987.  The  losses,  aggregating  almost 
2,000,000,  are  believed  to  be  due  largely  to  the  war,  which  caused 
an  exodus  of  belligerent  nationals,  and  to  the  war-stoppage  of 
immigration,  and  we  read: 

"Germany  led  as  the  country  of  birth  of  the  foreign-born  in 
the  United  States  ten  years  ago,  with  a  total  of  more  than 
2,500,000,  and  still  leads,  altho  the  number  was  reduced  to 
1,683.298,   a  decrease  of  818,035.     The  number  of  natives  of 

Germany  has  continued  to  show 
a  loss  each  decade  since  1890,  but 
the  last  decade's  decrease  was  the 
largest  ever  shown. 

"Russia  has  taken  third  place 
from  Ireland,  but  shows  a  de- 
crease of  203,783,  compared  with 
an  increase  of  about  1,000,000 
in  the  decade  1900-1910.  Natives 
of  Russia  in  the  United  States 
number  1,398,999. 

"Poland  has  gone  into  fourth 
place,  which  was  occupied  by 
Italy,  with  an  increase  of  195,797 
in  the  ten  years,  bringing  her  total 
to  1,139,578.  The  present  total 
for  Italy  is  1,607,458. 

"Ireland,  which  has  shown  de- 
creases in  each  decade  since  1890, 
had  a  larger  decrease  during  the 
last  decade  than  in  any  pre\'ious 
one,  the  loss  having  been  316,  571, 
compared  with  a  decrease  of  263,- 
208  for  1900-1910.  The  total 
number  of  Irish-born  in  the  United 
States  in  1920  was  1,035,680,  rank- 
ing that  country  fifth." 

We  learn  further  from  these 
dispatches  that  Canada  shows  a 
decrease  of  87,501  in  the  ten  years 
compared  with  an  increase  of 
27,000  the  previous  decade.  Total 
Canadians  number  1,117,136. 
French-Canadians  number  307,- 
681  and  show  a  loss  of  77,402 
in  the  ten  years,  while  other 
Canadians  number  809,455  and  show  a  loss  of  10,099.  Persons 
bom  in  England  number  812,414,  which  is  a  decrease  of  65,305 
in  the  ten  years,  compared  with  an  increase  of  37,000  the  pre- 
vious ten  years.  Scotland,  with  a  total  of  254,482,  showed  a  de- 
crease of  6,594,  compared  with  an  increase  of  27,000  in  1910. 

Among  the  Scandinavian  countries  Sweden  shows  a  decrease 
of  40,448,  compared  with  a  previous  increase  of  83,000,  making 
her  present  total  624,759.  Norway  shows  a  decrease  of  40,278, 
compared  with  an  increase  of  67,000,  making  her  present  total 
363,599.  Denmark  shows  an  increase,  but  only  of  7,402  as 
compared  with  an  increase  of  28,000  in  1910,  making  her  present 
total   185,051.     We  read  further: 

"Austria,  with  the  second  largest  numerical  loss  of  any 
country  during  the  ten  years,  dropt  into  ninth  place  from  the 
sixth  position.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  her  natives  in 
the  United  States  was  600,014,  compared  with  an  increase  of 
683,000  during  the  previous  decade.  Austria's  total  natives  in 
the  United  States  numbered  574,959. 
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"The  number  of  Mexiean-born  increased  more  than  100  per 
cent,  during  the  ten  years,  the  number  having  been  254,761, 
bringing  her  total  to  476,676.  There  was  an  increase  of  118,000 
in  the  previous  decade. 

"Hungary,  with  a  total  of  397,081,  showed  a  decrease  of 
98,528,  compared  with  an  increase  of  349,000  from  1900  to  1910. 

"Greece  showed  a  large  percentage  of  increase,  but  it  was  not 
so  large  numerically  as  in  1910.  Her  increase  was  74,419, 
bringing  her  total  to  175,701. 

"France's  increase  was  larger  than  during  the  pre\-ious  ten 
years.  It  was  35,374,  compared  with  13,000  in  1910,  bringing 
her  total  to  152,051. 

"Finland  increased  19,991  to  149,671.    Netherlands  increased 
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BASEBALL— THE    GREAT    AMERICANIZER. 

— La  Domenica  Illustrata  (New  York). 

11,199  to  131,262.  Switzerland  decreased  6,201  to  124,848. 
Roumania  increased  37,078  to  103,007.  Asia  increased  80,898 
to  191,484. 

"Spain,  Portugal,  Belgium,  Newfoundland,  and  Australia 
showed  increases,  while  Wales  and  Bulgaria  showed  decreases." 

The  immigration  losses  shown  in  the  above  official  records  are  a 
strong  proof  of  our  needs  of  open  immigration,  according  to  some 
foreign-language  editors,  who  contend  that  as  "we  used  foreign- 
born  citizens  to  mobilize  the  American  Army,  we  now  need 
them  to  mobilize  American  industries."  Never  is  the  slightest 
toleration  shown  toward  the  admission  of  lawless  or  Bolshevik- 
minded  newcomers,  while  it  is  not  infrequently  pointed  out  that 
not  all  those  hungrj'  for  revolution  in  this  country  were  "brought 
up  in  a  foreign  language,  but  that  many  of  them  claim  the  speech 
of  Shakespeare  as  their  mother  tongue."  One  suggestion  of 
interest  is  that  in  helping  our  immigrants  to  find  their  way  here 
the  Government  should  put  them  on  probation  in  sections  where 
they  are  needed,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  qualified  for  naturaliza- 
tion they  should  be  allowed  to  settle  where  they  prefer.  More- 
over, the  objection  of  organized  labor  to  further  immigration  is  met 
with  the  assertion  that  organized  labor  is  ill-informed,  for  it  fails 
to  realize  how  badly  the  country  needs  farm  labor  and  pro- 
prietor farmers,  for  which  occupations  Europeans  are  by  nature 
bred.  An  official  labor  view  appears  in  The  United  Mine  Workers 
Journal,  published  at  Indianapolis  in  English,  Italian,  and 
Slovak,  which  declares: 


"Organized  labor  is  in  favor  of  prohibiting  further  immigra- 
tion of  laborers  from  Europe  or  other  countries  until  the  present 
oversupply  of  such  labor  in  this  country  is  liquidated.  There 
is  no  need  for  more  foreign  labor  in  the  United  States.  As  long 
as  these  unskilled  people  continue  to  come  in,  just  so  long 
will  the  level  of  the  common  laborer  in  this  country  be  kept 
down.  The  common,  every-day  laborer  in  this  country  can  not 
hope  to  make  any  progress  in  the  development  of  a  better 
standard  of  living  while  the  floodgates  of  Europe  are  left  open 
so  that  a  steady  stream  of  cheap  labor  can  come  to  us  to  compete 
with  our  own  citizens.  What  should  be  done  is  to  promote  a 
movement  for  the  elevation  of  our  own  laboring  people  to  a 
higher  level  and  to  a  better  standard  of  living,  rather  than  to 
encourage  a  competition  from  Europe  that  will  prevent  their 
making  any  progress.  This  would  not  suit  the  big  employers,  who 
desire  cheap  labor  above  all  else,  but  it  would  help  make  this  a 
better  country  and  our  citizenship  a  more  contented  one." 

Some  foreign-language  editors  feel  that  there  has  risen  in  the 
hearts  of  born  Americans  a  certain  enmity  against  adoptive 
citizens  which  they  find  hard  to  understand,  in  view  of  the  war 
record  of  citizens  of  foreign  descent  or  of  naturalized  Americans. 
Again,  too  much  is  expected  of  the  foreign-born  American  or  the 
alien,  it  is  charged,  and  our  Americanization  processes  are 
unscientific.  If  we  are  to  succeed  in  Americanizing  our  denizens 
from  Europe,  says  the  Youngstown  (Ohio)  Amerikai  Magyar 
Hirlap,  "we  must  rub  shoulders  with  them,"  and  this  Hun- 
garian weekly  explains: 

"We  must  approach  their  problems  in  a  sympathetic  manner; 
we  must  get  their  \dew-point  and  work  from  it  as  well  as  our 
own.  We  should  exercise  more  discretion  in  distribution  of  the 
immigrants.  We  must  have  more  effective  means  of  aiding  the 
foreigner  in  a  practical  manner  when  he  arrives  in  this  country 
through  governmental  agencies.  We  must  find  out,  if  possible, 
his  vocation  or  his  special  fitness  for  a  particular  work  of  indus- 
try and  help  him  secure  employment  where  he  is  best  equipped. 
We  must  protect  him  from  the  unscrupulous  and  dishonest, 
who  would  rob  and  betray  him.  He  must  be  taught  that  as  soon 
as  he  becomes  an  American  citizen  he  has  a  right  to  function  in 
his  government  the  same  as  the  native-born  American." 

Rather  bitterly,  a  Norwegian-Danish  organ,  the  Tacoma 
Tidende,  remarks  that  "instead  of  damning  the  foreigner,  get 
acquainted  A^th  him,  xind  you  may  learn  something  yourself  as 
well  as  be  better  able  to  teach  him."  This  weekly  aspires 
toward  a  better  understanding  between  the  foreigners  and 
Americans,  and  hopes  for  "a  real  honest-to-God  country  and 
nation  that  always  wiU  carrj'  the  torch  of  Honor,  Liberty,  and 
Humanity  high  above  and  far  ahead  of  all."  But  meanwhile 
it  confesses  that — 

"We  really  have  such  a  thing  now  as  a  national  goat,  and 
that  goat  is  the  alien  or  the  foreigner.  .  .  .  The  foreigner  is  an 
important  person  nowadays.  Besides  being  capable  of  doing 
any  kind  of  work,  skilled  or  unskilled,  he  can  be  used  as  the 
goat  for  everything. 

"Every  ailment  of  society  to-day  can  be  blamed  on  the 
foreigner.  Of  course,  there  are  people  that  come  here  to  America 
who  are  Americans  before  they  land,  because  their  forefathers 
fought  against  America.  That  is  a  privilege,  and  such  a  person 
is  not  a  foreigner  unless  he  should  happen  to  make  himself 
famous  in  some  way  or  another;  then  we  find  that  he  is  not 
really  an  American,  but  from  some  other  country,  and  maybe 
from  an  English-speaking  country." 

In  general,  however,  we  do  not  find  so  acrid  a  tone,  but  rather 
a  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  immigrant  gives  due  value  for 
value  received,  and  the  history  of  the  United  States  shows  his 
contributions  in  brawn  as  well  as  brains.  These  spokesmen  of 
our  foreign-born  population  apparently  do  not  want  to  be 
coddled  nor  clubbed,  and  some  rather  humorously  remind  us 
that  "America  is  a  nation  of  immigrants,"  and  venture  to 
suppose  that  when  Columbus  and  his  men  set  foot  on  San  Sal- 
vador, doubtless  one  of  the  first  ideas  of  the  Indians  was  to  put 
up  bars  against  immigration.  We  find  frequent  tribute,  also, 
to  the  admirable  design  of  the  founders  of  the  country  who 

(Continued  on  page  48.) 
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INDIA'S   NEW   VICEROY   IN   ACTION 

A  HEART  TO  HEART  TALK  with  Britain's  most 
powerful  foe  in  India  is  the  first  performance  of  the 
Earl  of  Readinjr,  in  which  he  appears  to  the  outside 
world  in  action,  according  to  Simla  dispatches,  and  this  "long 
interview"  with  Mr.  Mohandas  Karamchand  Gandhi,  leader 
of  the  Indian  Nationalists,  signities  to  some  that  the  new  viceroy 
means  to  drive  straight  at  the  trouble-center  of  Indian  politics. 
Mr.  Gandhi,  whose  name  is  abhorrent  to  many,  because  he  has 
led  the  movement  to  boycott  Britain  and  all  things  British,  is  not 
an  extremist  in  the  sense  of  the  term  as  geniTally  ajiplied  and 
understood  in  politics,  we  learn  from  a  prominent  member  of 
the  ^loderate  Refomi  Party  in  India.  This  is  Mr.  ]\I.  N. 
Samarth,  an  adverse  though  not  imkindly  critic  of  his  fellow 
countryman,  who  -wTites  in  the  Astatic  Review  (London)  of  Mr. 
Gandhi  as  follows: 

"He  is  an  idealist,  pure  and  simpU" — an  idealist  Avith  an  un- 
shakable faith  in  adamantine  'soul-force'  as  the  only  force  op- 
posed to  physical  force  which  can  make  the  most  powerful  Gov- 
ernment, however  stern  and  unbending,  to  yield  to  the  dictates 
of  justice,  as  he  conceives  it.  His  strength  lies  in  his  trans- 
parent sincerity  and  honesty  of  purpose,  and  his  unflinching  de- 
termination to  practise  what  he  preaches  at  all  risks  and  at  all 
hazards.  His  weakness  lies  in  the  fallacy  of  his  supposition 
that  the  vast  mass  of  the  people  can  be  trusted  to  imbibe  his 
doctrines  of  peaceful  aloofness  from  Government  without  trans- 
gressing the  limits  of  law  and  order.  Further,  it  lies  in  the  in- 
herent irapracticableness  of  his  concrete  proposals,  notably  the 
boycotting  of  the  courts  by  lawv'ers  and  of  foreign  goods  by  the 
public  generally,  and  the  withdrawing  of  boys  and  girls  from 
schools  and  colleges.  His  proposal,  which  he  puts  in  the  fore- 
front of  his  program,  that  the  reformed  Legislative  Councils 
should  be  boycotted,  may  succeed  for  a  while,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent in  certain  quarters.  But  the  vast  bulk  of  the  thinking 
public  in  India  is  not  going  to  be  guided  in  this  matter  by  JMr. 
Gandhi's  suicidal  policy  of  not  availing  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunities which  the  Reform  Act  throws  open  to  Indian  talent  and 
Indian  capacity  to  further  the  growth  of  parliamentary  insti- 
tutions in  India;  to  have  control  of  the  administrative  machine 
from  within,  and  to  utilize  it  to  the  best  advantage  for  the  wel- 
fare and  uplift  of  their  own  countrymen,  so  as  to  justify  and 
secure  complete  responsible  government  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
!Mr.  Gandhi's  program  and  activity,  therefore,  need  not  cause 
undue  anxiety  and  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  authorities 
in  India  and  betray  them  into  any  indiscreet  action  of  a  re- 
pressive character.  The  fa^'t  that  his  program  has  been  in- 
dorsed by  a  majority  vote  of  those  who  were  present  at  the 
time  of  voting  at  the  special  congress — for  more  than  half  of  the 
registered  delegates  absented  themselves  when  the  vote  was 
taken — does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  people  at  large  or 
even  the  bulk  of  those  who  voted  in  his  favor  are  going  to  carry 
out  his  program." 

[Meanwhile,  Lord  Reading  is  receiving  hints  from  various  sec- 
tions of  the  Indian  press,  according  to  their  various  political 
tone,  and  the  Madras  Hindu,  a  moderate  organ,  tells  him  that 
if  he  "means  business"  "he  can  find  no  better  or  more  willing 
helpers  than  the  workers  in  the  Indian  Nationalist  movement," 
and  it  assures  him  further  that  there  will  be  no  danger  of  com- 
promise of  his  high  political  idealism  or  of  allowing  "some  dry 
bureaucrats"  to  interpret  for  him  his  noble  dictum  of  "justice 
according  to  equity."  Also  there  can  be  no  better  way  of 
preparing  the  country^  for  the  "enthronement  of  justice"  than 
by  instilling  in  the  people  at  large  an  earnest  desire  for  it  and 
"a  solid  determination  to  achieve  it  at  all  costs  by  entirely  non- 
violent means."  This  Madras  newspaper  is  imprest  by  the 
fact  that  imperial  Britain  sent  her  former  Chief  Justice  to  ad- 
minister justly  in  India  and  it  asks  what  justice  and  equity  can 
mean  "short  of  complete  Swarajt  (Home  Rule),  based  on  the 
principle  of  self-determination."  So  it  would  seem  at  least  to 
"a  proud  and  ancient  nation  deeply  conscious  of  the  insults  and 
injustice  perpetrated  on  her  by  an  alien  bureaucracy,"  and  we 
read  on: 


"And  judged  by  the  beginnings  all  round  of  an  era  of  repres- 
sion and  blind  hostility  against  the  demand  for  the  adequate 
vindication  of  national  honor  and  liberty,  no  one  can  claim 
that  the  ground  is  being  properly  prepared,  on  the  official  side,  for 
the  inauguration  of  Lord  Heading's  task.  Far  from  making  a 
sincere  attempt  at  repentance  for  their  past  wrongs  and  effecting 
a  reform  in  the  spirit  of  their  actions  and  outlook — that  they  are 
only  the  paid  servants  of  the  pul)lic,  with  no  divine  sanction 
behind  them  but  the  sufferance  of  the  popular  will — the  bureau- 
cracy imder  the  convenient  pretense  of  preserving  law  and  order 
are  obviously  making  their  last  efforts  at  self-perpetuation,  and 
this  time,  thanks  to  the  Montagu  Reforms,  with  the  willing,  Uio 
misguided,  help  of  their  brown  brethren." 


AN    INDIAN    ANTI-BUREAUCRAT    VIEW. 

"  How  can  the  Extremists  and  the  Moderates  ever  get  together  wliiJe 
the  Bureaucrat  stands  as  a  stumbling-block  to  each?  " 

— The  Looker-On  (Calcutta). 

To  a  British  publication.  The  Calcutta  Statesman,  it  appears 
that  Lord  Reading  has  to  contend  with  the  "isolation  and 
intellectual  starvation  of  Delhi,"  and  at  a  time  when  the  Indian 
Government  has  been  "deprived  of  so  much  of  its  old  sphere 
of  influence,"  it  is  made  incumbent  upon  him  to  reestablish 
this  influence,  and  more  than  all  the  influence  which  the  head 
of  the  Indian  Government  enjoyed  before  the  "process  of  dev- 
olution" had  begun. 

In  the  field  of  constitutional  changes  there  is  little  to  be 
done,  according  to  this  Calcutta  weekly,  because  of  reforms 
already  enacted,  while  in  the  field  of  direct  administrative 
action  he  will  be  "restrained  for  a  time  by  his  own  inadequate 
knowledge,  often  bj'^  the  limitations  of  the  departmental  and 
personal  medium  through  which  he  must  necessarily  work" 
and  always  by  his  remoteness  from  so  much  that  passes  in  "a 
country  as  large  as  Europe  A\athout  Russia."  The  probability 
is,  therefore,  that>— 

"Lord  Reading  will  recognize  that  his  chief  work  will  be  to 
appeal  to  that  vast  but  inert  moderate  class  which  is,  for  the 
time,  content  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  a  minority.  A 
transformation  could  be  produced  in  India  if  this  shrewd  and 
sober  element  were  inspired  to  cooperate  with  the  influence 
that  has  achieved  so  much  for  India's  advancement." 
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EGYPTIAN   SUSPICION   OF   BRITAIN 

A  LTHO  THE  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT  accepts  the 
/Jk  \dew  that  Egypt  should  cease  to  be  a  Protectorate, 
■^  -^  and  proposes  to  offer  self-government  upon  terms 
which  will  "safeguard  essential  British  interests,"  we  learn  from 
the  British  press  that  Egyptian  mistrust  of  Britain  keeps  the 
whole  Egj'ptian  problem  in  a  state  of  dubiety.  Certain  London 
journals  urge  Zaghloul  Pasha,  the  Egyptian  Nationalist  leader,  to 
"  thro w_  his  weight  upon  the  side  of  moderate  opinion,  which 
welcomes  the  proposed  negotiations,  and  to  use  his  influence  to 
make  reform  real,"  for  otherwise  he  wall  "stir  up  the  old  fanati- 
cism and  produce  condi- 
tions which  might  throw 
Egj^ptian  development 
back  for  years."  As  an 
indication  of  the  popu- 
laritj-  of  Zaghloul  Pasha 
with  his  people,  Cairo 
dispatches  report  his 
home-coming  from  Eu- 
rope as  marked  by  dem- 
onstrations "transcend- 
ing anything  of  that  sort 
hitherto  seen  in  Egj'pt." 
The  day  of  his  arrival 
automatically  became  a 
general  holiday,  according 
to  the  Cairo  correspon- 
dent of  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph,  who  writes: 


"The  cheering  proces- 
sions which  have  been 
parading  the  streets  for 
days  past  resumed  their 
demonstrations  early  this 

morning.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  dense  crowds  to-day  at  the 
sight  of  Zaghloul  knew  no  bounds.  It  has  been  a  day  of  de- 
lirious rejoicings.  Villagers  flocked  in,  and  women  in  vast 
numbers  left  the  seclusion  of  the  harems  to  participate  in  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  receptions  ever  accorded  to  a  citizen. 
The  town,  gaily  decorated  throughout,  resembled  at  times  a 
vast  carnival,  with  beflagged  and  palm-bedecked  trams  and 
beflowered  vehicles  of  all  descriptions  passing  and  repass- 
ing. At  other  times  it  resembled  a  circus,  with  girls  danc- 
ing to  strains  provided  by  native  musicians,  on  camels  and 
donkeys. 

"Zaghloul  Pasha's  journey  to  Cairo  was  a  triumphal  progress. 
Never  before  have  such  great  crowds  been  seen  in  Egj-pt.  Not 
only  every  railway  station,  but  even  every  siding,  was  thronged. 
When  the  train  slowed  down  to  pass  the  sidings  and  stations 
Bedouin  horsemen  from  the  \'illages  galloped  alongside  indulg- 
ing in  'powder  play.'  Numerous  enthusiasts  climbed  on  to  the 
roof  of  the  train  at  Alexandria  and  traveled  thus  with  it  to 
Cairo.  The  crowds  there  totaled  400,000.  The  behavior  of 
the  people  was  magnificent,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  assaults 
by  roughs  on  supposed  Armenians." 

The  plans  for  the  self-government  of  Egypt  on  terms  which 
will  safeguard  essential  British  interests,  we  learn  from  the 
English  press,  are  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Special  Mis- 
sion to  Egypt  iinder  Lord  Milner,  and  among  these  essential 
interests  are  the  maintenance  of  the  imperial  communications 
through  Egypt,  to  be  available  for  necessary  purposes  in  peace 
or  war.  To  insure  this,  it  is  pointed  out,  there  must  be  a 
special  British  representative  and  a  British  force  in  Egyptian 
territory.  Also,  the  foreign  policy  of  Egypt  must  not  be  preju- 
dicial to  that  of  the  British  Empire,  we  read,  and  it  will  be  in 
Egj'pt's  own  interest  that  the  capitulations  which  protect  for- 
eign rights  should  be  removed  by  negotiation.  The  proposals 
are  "generous  without  being  dangerous,"  according  to  the  Lon- 
don  Daily  Chronicle,  and  "do  not  meet  the  full  demands  of 


irreconcilable  Nationalists,  just  as  they  go  too  far  in  the  opinioi. 
of  many  Englishmen. 

In  the  Egyptian  press,  emphasis  is  laid  on  an  invitation  given 
by  the  British  High  Commissioner,  Lord  Allenby,  to  Sultan 
Fuad  of  Egypt,  asking  him  to  appoint  official  representatives  for 
discussing  the  proposed  new  status  of  Egypt  -with  the  Ministry 
in  London.  Lord  AUenbj',  we  read,  made  explicit  what  is  im- 
plied in  the  Lord  Milner  proposals — namely,  the  plan  to  abolish 
the  British  Protectorate  over  Egypt.  According  to  the  Cairo 
Al-AJkar,  a  Nationalist  journal,  there  was  a  split  in  the  Egyp- 
tian Committee  in  London,  headed  by  Zaghloul  Pasha,  over  the 
reception  to  be  accorded  tliis  proposal.     The  president  of  the 

Committee  and  some 
members  desired  to  open 
negotiations  \\ath  the 
British  Government  at 
once,  this  Cairo  daily  re- 
lates, but  a  minority  ob- 
jected to  this  course, 
counseled  caution,  and 
suggested  that  the  Egj'p- 
tian  Government  enter 
the  negotiation  through 
official  representatives. 
Meanwhile,  the  National- 
ist Committee,  represent- 
ing the  whole  people, 
would  stand  aside  "either 
to  accept  or  criticize  the 
final  outcome,,  but  in  no 
case  to  commit  the  whole 
future  of  Egypt  to  the 
political  bargaining  of  a 
few  hours."  Al-Afkar 
commends  the  action  of 
the  dissenting  members 
of  the  Committee,  who  quit  London  and  reached  Cairo  long 
before  Zaghloul  Pasha  was  accorded  his  triumphal  reception. 

Neither  the  Milner  proposals  nor  the  Allenby  proclamation 
deluded  the  Egj^ptian  Nationalists  for  a  minute,  for  they  insist 
on  complete  independence,  we  read  in  their  press,  and  the 
Cairo  Al-Mahrousa  declares  that  the  Allenby  proclamation  sim- 
ply means  the  "aboUtion  of  the  Protectorate  of  1914,  which 
England  found  necessary  to  establish  in  order  to  carrj'  on  the 
war  successfully."  Again  we  meet  Nationalist  skepticism  in 
the  Cairo  Al-Akhar,  whose  editor,  Ameen  Rafi'i,  compares 
England's  present  promises  Tvath  those  made  after  the  occupa- 
tion of  Egypt,  which  followed  the  Arab  revolution  in  1882.  In 
the  sixth  article  of  the  Milner  proposals  this  editor  discerns  "a 
snare  which  woiild  rob  Egypt  of  its  independence,  and  which 
would  make  the  new  status  of  Egypt  different  from  the  old 
only  in  name."  The  sixth  article  refers  to  the  special  privileges 
of  the  British  Commissioner  in  Egypt,  who  is  to  precede  all 
commissioners  of  the  other  capitulating  powers  in  that  coun- 
try, and  the  editor  of  Al-Akhar  says: 

"Lord  Milner  puts  great  importance  on  the  'preferred  posi- 
tion' of  the  British  Commission,  and  classes  it  among  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  agreement.  For  after  Lord  Milner  has 
enumerated  the  interests  of  Britain  to  be  guarded  in  Egj-pt.  he 
points  to  the  method  by  which  England  would  guard  these 
interests.  The  foremost  feature  of  the  three  distinct  processes 
of  England's  method  of  protection  is  the  'prefen'ed  position' 
of  the  British  High  Commissioner." 

Al-Afkar  finds  added  cause  for  complaint  in  the  military 
pro\isions  of  Milner's  proposal,  which  are  "a  mockery  of  the 
promised  independence  of  Egypt,"  and  make  that  country 
"a  perpetual  battle-field  whenever  necessity  puts  England  in 
the  place  of  the  attacker  or  the  defender." 


LLOYD    GEOKGE'S    WILD    HORSES.  " 

— The  Passing  Show   (London). 
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AMERICA'S   "BEST   FRIEND"    IN   CHINA  GERMANY'S   NEW   FOREIGN   MARKETS 

TIIK     AMERICAN     1U.SIXE8S     MAX     ov.ilooks    his  A    TREMENDOUS    HULLAHALOO    has   boon   raisod  by 

••best  friend  and  his  greatest  asset"  in  (^hiiia  when  he  /-\      tlio  Frnukfurhr  Zciliingimi]  many  other  dernian  papers 

enters  the  game  of  doHars  and  cents  thtTo.  Avhero  ho  has  -*■     -^  over    the    "throttling    measures"    employed    to    stifle 

to  compete  with  the  Ei\glish  and  Eroneh  who  are  mueh  more  (German  exports  to  Allied   lands,  but,   these  same  papers  have 

experieneed  in  the  eommeroial  strategy  and  tactics  of  the  locality.  been  keejnng  very  quiet   about  Ciermany's  solf-indenmification 

Thisis  the  chjirge  of  a  contributor  to  .U(7/(;n/'.s- /I'cifVuJ  (Sluuighai),  for  these  losses  in  her  pursuit  of  now  export  markc^ts  in  coun- 

who,   under  the  pseudonynv  of    •John  J.   Hardtack,"   sends  a  tries  not  affiliated  with  the  Entente.     How  European  neutrals 

letter  of  straight  talk  to  American  business  men  to  help  tlicni  fed  on   lliis  subject  was  shown  in  our  issue  of  last  week,  and 

realize  that  their  •'logical  partners"  in  China  an>  the  Chin(>se  now  in  proof  of  the  validity  of  noiitral  fears  of  Germany's  <H)m- 

who  have  been  educated  in  the  I'nited  States,  who  know  base-  nicrcial    invasion    we   have    \\w   official    report   of   the   German 

ball,  have  cheered  the  American  business  man's  sons  on  football  Statistical  Oitice  on  German  exports  during  th«^  first  nine  months 

fields  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  who  are  acquainted  of   the   year    1<)'2().     As   the   London    Morning   Post  notes,   '20.9 

wnth  American  ••weaknesses  and  virtues,"  who  have  seen  the  per  cent,  of  Germany's  exports,  valued  at  9,8C0,()(K),()()()  paper 

American  business  man   "stand  for  a   square  d(>al  and   honest  marks,  went  to  Holland;  9  per  cent.,  valued  at  4,250,00(),(K)0 

treatment  in  business,  and  have  at  the  same  time  observed  that,  paper    marks,    to    Switzerland.     On    the    other    hand,    5.7    per 

law-abiding  as  you  are,  you  do  occasionally  go  out  of  your  way  cent.,    valued    at   2,710,000,000   paper    marks,   went   to   Great 

to  chase  the  forbidden  cocktail  in  lawless  defiance  of  Amend-  Britain;  HA  per  cent.,  valued  at  1,440,000,000  paper  marks,  to 

ment  Xo.  IS."     Instead  of  tying  up  with  the  Chinese  student,  France;    3.1  per  cent.,  valued  at  1,480,0(X),000  paper  marks,  to 

however,  the  American  business  man,  or  his  agent,  who  opens  Belgium;    and    2.9    per    cent.,    valued    at    1 ,380,0(X),()00    paper 

an   office   in   China,  gets   the  "good  old-fashioned  comprador,"  marks,   to   Italy.     In   the  following   table,    taken   from   the  of- 

and  "Mr.  Hardtack"  proceeds:  filial  German  report,  wo  have  a  comparison  of  the  value  of 

'•Xow  if  the  comprador  were  the  sort  of  fellow  who  served  <^xports   to  various  countries  during  the  first  eight  months  of 

you  faithfully  and  let  you  walk  off  with  the  large  share  of  the  1920,  with  the  value  of  the  exports  of  the  first  eight  months  in 

profits,    1    could    savvy.     Rut   he   doesn't.     He   makes   a   good  the  year  1913.     The  value  is  given  in  millions,  so  that  six  ciphers 

thing  out   of  you.     He  has  much  to  say  about  your  business  should  be  added  to  each  figure,  and  th(*  figures  in  brackets  rep- 

as  a  partner,  and  sometimes  more.     He  makes  as  much  as  he  ,  ^,                 ,           »  .i     ^  .    i            .  ^          i_           .       ..      .■ 

would  if  you  offered  to  split  with  him.  ^^*"^"''  ^^"^  pon^entage  ot  the  total  export  to  each  country  lor  the 

••Well,  my  idea  is  that  you  ought  to  get  hold  of  the  returned  pt'nod  m  question: 

student  and  give  him  such  a  place  that  he  will  feel  himself  part  i"'^o                         \m.i 

of  the  firm.      You  ought  to  meet  him  half-way,  as  I  said  before.  ^'«P^'"  '"«'^**'              f'*''*'  ^"<^rks 

1  don't  mean  anvthing  social.     1  mean  that  you  ought  to  meet      Holland 8,645.0  (2i .2)  462.4  (  6.9) 

him  half-way  on  a  business  proposition  that  will  make  his  in-      ':^^'''"' 'f^^  I  [H]  ?£ '  J  !  2 '  3! 

terest  your  interest.              ,,     . ,  .         „  Norway.' ..::;;::::::::::;:::::::::  1:222 .^  a .0)     107 :8  d :6) 

•  Ihis  ought  not  to  shock  you.     You  might  ]ust  as  well  pay  Denmark                                                  2,.505.5  (  6.1)           189.3  (  2.8) 

a  man  in  the  main  office  who  delivers  the  goods  as  a  man  in  a      Finland too .0(1.7)  65.0  (  i  o) 

side  office  who  does  the  same.     You  don't  get  your  comprador      Spain i  ,023 .8(2.5)  95 . 4  (  i .  4) 

for  nothing.     Your    comprador    probably    has   no  more  reason  Aastria-Hungary  (former  territory) ..  .  3,153.8  (  7.8)           7:i6.Q  (10.9) 

for  knowing  vou  and  liking  vou  than  he  has  for  liking  vour  com-       Balkans  and  Turkey 452.0  (  1 .  l)  208.5  (  3.  l) 

petitor  who  is  English  or  French.     But  the  returned  student  does       Ru^^'a  and  Poland  (old  territory) 1,009.6  (  2.5)  586.8  (  8.7) 

know  vou  and  like  vou.     Take  him  in  and  see  what  he  can  do."       ^l'^^  ^"'^^"^ '^'fj^'^,   ^  M^  ^^?f  ^^t^ 

France 1 ,230 .4   (  3.0)  526 .6   (  7.8) 

Belgium 1,267.2(3.1)  367.3(5.4) 

"Mr.   Hardtack"   also  counsels  the  American  business  man      Italy 1,192.5  (3.0)  262.3  (3.9) 

not  to  "tell  the  Chinese  student  too  much,"  and  also  to  "listen       Other  European  countries 2,084  2  (  5.1)  40.6  (  0.6) 

,...,     ,,   »        ..  ..  X  J      4-    J      4.   •  i.  .  J    4.  United  States 2,946.2(7.2)  475.4(7.1) 

a  little,     for     even  the  returned  student  is  not  accustomed  to       ^ther  non-European  countries 4.073.2  (lO.O)         1.137.9  (16.9) 

your  fortj'-horse-power  line  of  optimistic  talk  that  listens  like  a 

high-school  course  in  salesmanship."     If  the  Chinese  student  is  The  German  official  compiler  indicates  as  the  most  important 

encouraged  to  talk,  the  American  bu.siness  man  will  "learn  a  feature  in  the  above  table  the  evidence  that  England— which 

lot  he  needs  to  know,"  and  this  informant  adds:  in   1913   was   the  most  important  market  for  German  wares, 

having  14  per  cent,  of  the  total  export  trade — now  occupies  the 

"Yes    I   know   all    about  the  importance  of  the  cotoprador.  ^-^^^     j^^^^  ^j^h  6  per  cent,  of  the  export  trade.     Moreover, 

But  I  also  know  all  about  the  returned  student,  the  man  who  ,  ,                  „    ,     ^i.i      ^.i-                        ,,          .l-        i    i           r^ 

has  studied  in  your  own  country  and  chummed  with  your  own  ^'^^  because  of  the    throttling  measures     mentioned  above,  Ger- 

gon — but  I  said  that  before.  man  exports  to  Entente  countries,  which  amounted  to  31.4  per 

"Don't  pass  up  your  best  friend  and  your  greatest  asset  in  cent,  of  the  total  export  trade  in  1913,  have  fallen  to  15.5  percent. 

China  and  go  on  playing  the  old  game  with  your  competitors,  Germany's  trade  offensive  has  already  been  severely  felt  by 

who  know  it  better  than  vou  do.     Get  in  where  they  can't  and  r,  ■.■  i,            -.     t                      •  n     •    t+  i         a  a   ^i       ,.r  ^a\^^  ♦ 

•n  iL    A  ^v.   ^  -^                rr<u-              V                  -J       i  British  manufacturers,  especially  in  Italy  and  Spain,  according  to 

vou  will  find  that  it  pavs.     This  mav  be  a  new  idea  to  you.  mi          •         tv^-i 

Well,  so  w^as  the  steamboat  once,  and  there  are  men  alive  to-day  London  dispatches,  in  which  we  read  of  a  Trade  Fair  at  Milan 

who  remember  the  kind  of  electric  lights  Edison  first  made.  where  the  German  exhibits  greatly  outnumbered  those  of  the 

"Of  course,  the  best  way  of  utilizing  the  returned  student  has  Allies,  and  where  Italians  are  said  to  have  purchased  a  vast 

not  yet  been  worked  out.     You  will  have  to  find  a  new  place  aj^ouut  of  German  goods  for  reexport  to  Great  Britain  and  other 

for  the  Chinese  in  your  offices  and  in  j^our  plans.     But  what  of  .                 ^     ,.                 „     .            m             ..i.      i- 

it?     You  wiU  have  to  change  your  whole  perspective  and  at  countries  as  of  Italian  manufacture.     To  cap  the  climax,  press 

times  look  at  China  as  your  new  Chinese  partner  does.     You  reports  from  Riga  state  that  the  Russo-German  trade  agree- 

wiU  have  to  do  several  things.     But  cheer  up!     You  will  be  ment  has  been  signed,  and  Germany's  commercial  activities  are 

doing  the  most  sensible  thing  you  can  do  in  this  country  when  g^j^    ^^   ^^^    largely   responsible    for    the    official  indorsement 

you  get  busy  and  try  some  of  these  new  hunches.  i  •  i    t^  -.l-  i              e     <.           x,         „•         +     +i,«   a«„i,.  T?„c.c,iov> 

.imi.        i         J     i    J     4.       1.     •                  •  •       I,     •                     •  which  British  manufacturers  have  given  to  the  Angio-Kussian 

The  returned  student,  who  is  a  promising  business  man,  is  ""^^^  ^a"^'  "  "'"'"    ">                         &                              i     v,     • 

the  man  you  want  and  he  is  the  man  you  ought  to  go  after  hard.  trade  agreement.      So  keen  are  British   traders  to  do  business 

"If  I  thought  it  would  make  any  more  of  an  impression,  I  with  Russia,  wTites  an  American  press  correspondent  at  Lon- 

would  .say  this  over  several  more  times.     When  I  was  a  boy  it  ^j^^,   that  before  Mr.   Leonid  Krassin,  the  Soviet  Minister  of 

used  to  be  said  that  a  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient      Nowadays  ^^^^  ^^^  Commerce,  left  for  a  visit  to  Moscow,  they  had  a 

it  seems  that  the  wnse  are  all  standing  around  talking  snappy  .  ,    ,  .                               j    »      i    t>       •       m     i 

stuff  to  each  other,  and  it  takes  a  long  and  earnest  talk  to  get  'ong  conference  with  him  on  a  proposed  Anglo-Russian  Trade 

them  to  listen  to  anything  that  isn't  in  the  books."  Incorporation  with  mixed  directorate  and  capital. 
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RACE   SUICIDE   DECLARED   IMPOSSIBLE 


DR.  ALEXANDER  GRAHAM  BELL,  the  honored 
inventor  of  the  telephone,  maintains  the  impossibiUty 
of  race  suicide.  In  an  article  contributed  to  The 
Journal  of  Heredity  (Washington)  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  childlessness  can  not  be  transmitted  to  one's  descendants, 
for  the  reason  that  the  childless  have  no  descendants.  The 
practical  result  of  this  fact  is  that  any  tendency  to  race  suicide 
dies  out  in  a  generation.  Fertility  stands  a  better  chance  of 
transmission  than  infertilitj',  even  when  not  absolute.  The 
case,  Dr.  Bell  notes,  is  an  instance  of  what  he  calls  "negative 
selection,"  which  he  says  has  al- 
ways exerted  a  powerful  influ- 
ence upon  population.  He  writes: 

"No  inheritable  peculiarity 
associated  with  lack  of  offspring 
can  be  made  to  grow  and  flourish 
in  a  community.  In  spite  of  all 
efforts  it  will  languish  and  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  its  very  op- 
posite. History  is  full  of  illus- 
trations. 

"After  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  there  was  a  great  relig- 
ious revival  among  the  nations. 
The  Middle  Ages  saw  Europe 
filled  with  monasteries  and  nun- 
neries, where  enormous  numbers 
of  people  took  vows  of  celibacy 
and  renounced  all  home  and 
family  ties. 

"  Instead  of  helping  the  Church 
this  produced  the  \evy  opposite 
effect,  and  actually  paved  the 
way  for  the  Reformation!  Large 
masses  of  the  people  who  were 
most  attached  to  the  Church  led 
ceUbate  lives,  and  left  no  de- 
scendants, whereas  the  inde- 
pendently minded  who  were  not 
so  devoted  to  the  Church  were 
not  limited  in  their  reproduc- 
tion. 

"It  is  now  felt  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  race  demand  that  the 
best  should  marry  and  have  large 
families,  and  that  any  restric- 
tions upon  reproduction  should 
apply  to  the  worst  rather  than 
the  best. 

"It  is,  of  course,  useless  to 
expect  that  the  worst  would 
take  vows  of  celibacy  or  keep 
them ;  and  the  realization  of  this 
has  led  to  all  sorts  of  impracticable  schemes  to  pre^'ent  or  restrict 
their  reproduction  by  compulsory  means. 

"The  great  trouble  about  all  these  schemes,  apart  from  their 
impracticability,  is  that  they  aim  simply  to  prevent  degener- 
ation. They  aim  to  prevent  the  race  from  moving  backward, 
but  do  not  help  it  to  move  forward.  The  only  hope  of  producing 
higher  and  better  types  of  men  and  women  lies  in  the  multiplica- 
tion of  the  better  elements  of  the  population. 

"There  is  one  very  promising  feature  about  the  present  situa- 
tion, and  that  is  that  the  best  are  readily  attracted  by  high 
ideals.  Give  them  a  new  ideal,  and  many  will  follow  it,  especially 
if  they  believe  that  duty  points  in  the  same  direction.  Depose 
'celibacy'  from  the  high  and  commanding  position  she  has 
occupied  for  so  many  hundred  years,  and  put  'marriage'  there 
instead  as  the  ideal  to  be  held  up  before  the  best  and  noblest  of 
the  race.  Marriage,  with  marriage  vows  as  sacred  as  the  former 
vows  of  celibacy.  Nature  demands  this  in  the  interests  of  the 
race.     For  the  extreme  helplessness  of  the  human  infant  neces- 


Copyrij^lited  by  Rloffett  Sliidio,  Chicago. 

"RACE   SUfCIDE  WILL  ITSELF  COMMIT  SUICIDE," 

"  And  leave  a  more  fertile  race  than  before."  says  Dr.  Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  because  "  the  desire  to  avoid  maternity  will  die  out 
to  a  great  extent  on  account  of  the  lack  of  offspring  to  inherit  it." 


sitates  parental  care  for  very  prolonged  periods  of  time — in 
fact,  at  least  from  infancy  to  the  beginning  of  adult  life — -and 
this  involves  the  permanency  of  the  marital  tie  on  the  part  of  the 
parents,  especially  where  a  number  of  children  are  produced." 

At  the  present  time,  Dr.  Bell  goes  on  to  say,  considerable 
alarm  has  been  exprest  at  the  apparently  growing  disinclination 
of  American  women  to  bear  children,  and  a  cry  has  been  raised 
against  what  people  call  "Race  Suicide."  Whatever  the  cause, 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  in  America  the  children  of  the 
foreign-born  are  increasing  at  a  greater  rate  than  those  of  the 

native-born,  and  the  position  is 
sufficiently  grave  for  serious  con- 
sideration.    He  continues: 

"The  desire  to  avoid  maternity 
is  a  characteristic  associated 
with  lack  of  offspring,  and  can 
not  therefore  go  on  increasing 
indefinitely  in  a  community.  Its 
natural  tendency  is  to  die  out 
through  lack  of  offspring  to  in- 
herit it,  leaving  the  more  fertile 
part  of  the  commimity  alone  to 
propagate  the  race. 

"Reflection  therefore  leads  to 
the  somewhat  starthng  con- 
clusion that  even  wholesale  ab- 
stention from  children,  so  far 
from  lessening  the  fertility  of  the 
community  as  a  whole,  will  even- 
tually increase  it  instead.  Ac- 
tual race  suicide  will  not  result 
from  such  a  cause  alone,  so  long 
as  the  race  is  left  to  itself  to 
work  out  its  own  destiny. 

"Just  consider  the  case  of  a 
race  of  people  in  which  the 
women  show  a  disinclination  for 
motherhood,  suiTounded  by  pnj- 
lific  immigrant  races  ready  to 
take  its  place;  then,  of  course, 
there  would  be  serious  danger  of 
the  native  race  being  disjjlaced 
by  the  immigrants.  The  immi- 
grants might  absorb  the  native 
race  instead  of  the  native  race 
absorbing  the  immigrants;  but 
such  a  result  would  be  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  competing  races 
and  not  due  directly  to  the  op- 
eration of  natural  causes  within 
the  race  itself. 

"In  order  to  appreciate  this, 
imagine  our  native]  race  to  be 
placed  upon  an  island  protected  by  suitable  immigration  laws 
from  competition  with  other  races.  Then  it  becomes  obvious 
that  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  avoiding  the  production  of  off- 
spring must  necessarily  diminish  in  process  of  time,  on  account  of 
the  lack  of  offspring  to  inherit  it,  and  that  the  opposite  sentiment 
of  a  desire  to  have  children  will  grow,  and  ultimately  become  pre- 
dominant, because  each  succeeding  generation  will  be  composed 
exclusively  of  the  descendants  of  the  people  who  had  children.  If 
the  desire  for  offspring  is  an  inheritable  characteristic,  and  it 
certainly  is,  then,  of  course,  the  next  generation  will  inherit  it 
from  their  parents  to  a  certain  extent;  whereas,  there  will  be  no 
descendants  at  all  to  inherit  the  characteristics  of  those  who 
abstained  from  offspring. 

"We  have  placed  the  people  upon  an  island,  and  protected 
them  from  interference  from  other  races,  so  as  to  leave  them 
to  themselves  to  carry  on  their  Uves  in  their  own  way,  as  they 
desire. 

"Some  of  these  people  love  little  children,  and  desire  to  have 
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children  of  thpir  own.  Others  look  upon  cluldnii  ;is  m  isMiurs, 
perhaps  necessary  evils  for  the  continuance  of  the  race — but 
why  should  they  be  bothered  with  tliein  when  they  don't  want 
them?  Let  others  have  them  if  they  want  them,  but  leave  them 
alone.     Well — let  them  have  tlieir  desires. 

"Let  those  who  desire  children  have  them,  and  those  who 
don't,  have  none,  and  see  how  it  will  all  work  out. 

"Now,  does  it  not  become  at  once  evident  that  so  long  as  any 
of  the  people  desire  ()ft"s])rin^  and  have  them,  complete  race 
suicide  is  impossible?  Some  offspring  will  be  produced  and  a 
second  generation  will  aiipear. 

"Suppose,  for  examjile,  the  boom  again.st  maternity  reaches 
such  proportions  that  W 
per  cent,  of  the  population 
decide  to  have  no  chil- 
dren— and  surely  this  is  an 
extreme  case — will  the  race 
die  out?  No — not  immedi- 
ately, at  all  events.  There 
will  be  another  generation 
composed  exclusively  of 
the  descendants  of  the  1 
per  cent,  who  desire  to  have 
children.  The  whole  of 
the  next  generation  will  be 
composed  of  their  children; 
and  there  will  be  no  de- 
scendants at  all  of  the  other 
09  per  cent. 

"Let  us  revisit  the  island 
after  the  original  popula- 
tion has  passed  away.  We 
find  the  population  now 
only  a  fraction  of  what  it 
was  before;  and  the  ques- 
tion naturally  arises:  Will 
the  population  continue  to 
diminish  at  each  successive 
generation  until  actual  race 
suicide  results? 

"  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  sentiment  against 
maternity  will  disappear  in 
one  generation.  The  sec- 
ond generation  will  there- 
fore undoubtedly  continue 
to  be  divided  upon  t  he  ques- 
tion of  maternity,  some 
wishing  to  have  children, 
others  not;  but  the  pro- 
portion desiring  children  will  necessarily  be  greater,  on  account 
of  heredity,  than  in  the  original  population;  for  the  Avhole  of  this 
second  generation  are  descended  from  the  1  per  cent,  who 
desired  offspring,  whereas  the  99  per  cent,  who  did  not  desire 
them  left  no  descendants. 

"There  seems  to  be  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  in  this 
second  generation  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  people  will  desire 
children,  and  less  than  99  per  cent,  will  abstain  from  their 
production.  Therefore  the  proportion  of  the  second  generation 
who  will  have  children  will  be  greater  than  in  the  first,  and  the 
proportion  opposed  to  maternity  wall  be  less. 

"Thus  in  each  succeeding  generation  the  proportion  who 
desire  children  and  have  them  will  increase,  and  the  proportion 
avoiding  maternity  diminish,  with  the  net  result  that  each 
succeeding  generation  will  be  more  fertile  than  the  last.  The 
desire  to  avoid  maternity  will  die  out  to  a  great  extent  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  offspring  to  inherit  it.  The  spirit  of  race 
suicide  will  itself  commit  suicide  and  leave  a  more  fertile  race 
than  before. 

"The only  thing  that  could  prevent  such  a  result  would  be  the 
admission  of  immigrants  during  the  period  of  declining  birth-rate. 

'  ■  This,  indeed,  is  the  critical  period  in  the  history  not  only  of  our 
hypothetical  islanders  but  of  everj'  nation  similarly  situated. 
When,  therefore,  a  nation  reaches  a  stage  where  it  finds  its 
ow-n  birth-rate  declining  and  immigrants  with  a  much  larger 
birth-rate  flocking  into  the  countrj^  the  time  has  come  for  very 
serious  consideration  as  to  the  means  to  be  taken  for  self- 
preservation. 

"The  United  States  is  to-day  in  this  critical  position.  The 
birth-rate  of  America  is  declining;  the  spirit  of  avoiding  mater- 
nity is  on  the  increase;  and  the  immigrant  races  are  increasing 
at  a  much  greater  rate  than  our  own.  The  only  hope  for  a 
truly  American  race  lies  in  the  restriction  of  immigration." 


WHERE   DEVASTATION   AIDS 
RECONSTRUCTION 

WAR'S  DEVASTATION  has  actually  lent  aid  to  railway 
reconstruction  in  some  of  the  ruined  sections  of  France 
and  Belgimu.  As  noted  by  Major  Oliver  F.  All(>n, 
fornuu-ly  of  the  United  States  Engineers,  writing  in  The  Rail- 
mty  Age  (New  York),  railway  engineers  always  face  a  dif- 
ficult juoblem  when  trying  to  provide  increased  facilities  in 
thickly     populated     districts.     The    industrial    growth     which 


NEW    CITY    PLANS    MADE    EASY    HERE. 

Railroads  can  now  rearrange  and  extend  their  tracks  in  the  French  cities  under  reconstruction  where  before 
the  war  it  was  impossible.     Longwy  after  the  German  bombardment. 


creates  the  demand  for  such  facilities  raises  property  values 
and  fixes  factory  centers.  Space  is  rarely  saved  for  future  rail- 
way extensions,  and  betterments  are  usually  a  compromise 
between  traffic  requirements,  interference  with  existing  in- 
dustrial plants,  destruction  of  valuable  buildings,  utilization 
of  important  sites,  and  the  funds  available  for  the  improvements. 
It  may  thus  be  seen  how  the  ruined  condition  of  the  lands  near 
the  old  lines  has  facilitated  extensive  relocations  and  improve- 
ments.    Writes  Major  Allen: 

"A  unique  result  of  the  terrible  destruction  in  the  north  of 
France  has  been  the  opportunity  to  take  property  at  a  low 
valuation  without  interference  with  industry.  The  destruction 
of  many  communities  has  been  so  complete  that  neither  in- 
dustrial plants,  residences,  nor  even  streets  have  survived. 
Inasmuch  as  both  factories  and  railroad  terminals  have  to  be 
rebuilt,  it  is  possible  not  only  to  enlarge  facilities  comparable 
with  the  increase  in  traffic,  but  to  rearrange  things  so  as  to 
facilitate  greatly  the  rapid  and  easy  movement  of  both  freight 
and  passengers. 

"  In  many  cases  where  the  destruction  of  a  town  or  city  was 
only  partial,  it  was  worst  near  the  railway.  This  depreciation 
in  value  of  property  adjacent  to  both  freight  and  passenger 
stations  has  enabled  the  French  railways  in  the  devastated 
regions  to  purchase  additional  land  not  only  for  present  re- 
quirements but  for  further  anticipated  growth  during  the  next 
twenty  to  thirty  years. 

"  The  Government  has  assisted  in  this  work,  and  it  was  started 
so  earlj'  that  several  thousand  projects  outhning  anticipated 
requirements  for  the  next  generation  have  been  studied  with 
sufficient  detail  to  justify  already  the  purchase  of  the  required 
property." 
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THE     "SPEAKERS'    TABLE"    AT    THE    WASHINGTON     END    OF    THE     WIKK. 

Telephoning  to  Cuba,  California,  and  way  stations.     Left  to  right — Colonel  J.  .1.  Carty,   Vice-President,   American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company,  in  general  charge  of  the  exercises;  Assistant-Secretary  of  War  Wainwright;  General  Pershing;  Cuban  Minister  de   Cespedes;  Presi- 
dent Harding;    Dr.    Rowe,    Director-General,   Pan-American  Union;    Secretary  of  State  Hughes;   Secretary   of  the  Treasury  Mellon;   Under- 
Secretary  of  State  Fletcher;  Commissioner  Rudolph  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  Avery  C.  Marks,  President,  National  Press  Club. 


A   RECORD   TELEPHONE   TALK 

SIX  THOUSAND  MILES  is  a  wide  space  across  which  to 
hold  a  conversation,  especially  when  both  you  and  your 
friend  are  on  islands  washed  on  aU  sides  by  ocean  waves. 
This,  however,  is  just  what  the  men  did  who  talked  recently  from 
Catalina  to  Cuba,  a  distance,  to  be  exact,  of  5,603  miles.  Inci- 
dentally, the  presidents  of  the  United  States  and  Cuba  "listened 
in"  on  the  conversation  and  exchanged  felicitations  over  the 
completion  of  the  Cuban  telephone  line  that  made  it  possible. 
The  distance  of  the  talk  was  not  the  only  remarkable  thing 
about  it.  No  direct  wire 
connected  the  two  speak- 
ers, but  the  communica- 
tion was  partly  by  wire- 
less, partly  by  land-line, 
and  partly  by  deep-sea 
cable.  Nothing  in  the 
clarity  or  quality  of  the 
voice  -  transmission  re- 
vealed the  existence  of 
these  different  methods 
the  fact   that  it  was 


or 

accomplished  partly  by  a 
varying  current  in  wire 
and  partly  by  electro- 
magnetic waves  in  space. 
Says  the  writer  of  an  illus- 
trated narrative  and  de- 
scriptive article  in  The 
Transmitter    (Baltimore) : 


York 


Phila(lelpliia 
PA. 
Washington 
>^.  D.  C. 


..Los  Angeles 
■<  ^    CAl.. 
Santa  Catalina—  j 
'       Island  ^ 


THE    CATALINA-CUBA    CONNECTION— 5,600    MILES, 


"The  first  official  conversation  to  take  place  over  the  new 
line  was  one  between  President  Harding,  of  the  United  States, 
and  President  Menocal,  of  Cuba,  probably  the  only  instance  on 
record  of  a  telephone  conversation  between  the  chief  executives 
of  two  free  nations. 

"It  is  most  appropriate  that  the  celebration  at  the  American 
end  of  the  line  should  have  taken  place  at  Washington,  the 
capital  of  the  country,  and  most  significant,  indeed,  that  the 
building  in  which  the  celebration  took  place — the  Pan-American 
Union — should  be  a  structure  erected  as  a  monument  to  the 
brotherly  feeling  existing  among  the  republics  of  the  New  World. 

"The  ceremony  was  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Press  Club,  the  premier  American  organization  of  its 
kind.  It  is  not  often  that  so  many  representatives  of  foreign 
nations  may  be  seen  gathered  in  one  room.  Indeed,  if  one  had 
made  a  count  on  that  occasion  he  would  have  discovered  that 


there  were  present  sixty-eight  diplomats,  representing  thirty- 
nine  nations,  the  number  including  several  ambassadors. 

"By  means  of  a  small  map,  a  copy  of  which  each  of  those 
present  found  at  his  place,  Colonel  Carty  traced  the  path  of 
the  wire  over  which  the  voices  would  be  carried  and  outUned 
the  work  necessary  to  the  building  of  the  transcontinental 
line  and  the  laying  of  the  submarine  cable  between  Cuba  and  the 
United  States. 

"'This  line  over  which  you  will  talk,'  iie  said,  'represents  the 
longest  Une  over  which  practical  conversation  has  ever  taken 
place,  so  that  the  demonstration  is  unique  in  that  respect.  That 
same  line,  if  extended  direct  from  London  to  Paris,  to  Berlin, 
to  Moscow,  and  to  Peking,  in  China,  would  give  you  as  good  a 

talk  as  that  which  you 
will  hear  to-day;  also, 
it  could,  if  extended  from 
London  to  Paris,  to  Con- 
stantinople, to  Bombay, 
and  to  Calcutta,  connect 
London  with  its  Indian 
Empire  by  telephone. 

"'This  line  has  a  sig- 
nificance to  us  that  is 
nearer  home,  because  if 
the  present  line  were  ex- 
tended to  the  south 
through  Mexico,  it  would 
pass  through  all  of  the 
Central  -  American  coun- 
tries and  reach  as  far  as 
Peru  and  almost  to  Brazil 
on  the  east. 

"' But,' continued  Colo- 
nel Carty,  'if  we  should 
take  this  line  and  sub- 
tract from  it  the  difficulty 
of  the  radio  line  which 
does  not  talk  well;  if  we 
subtracted  the  difficulty  of  introducing  the  submarine  cable, 
then,  by  using  the  same  kind  of  construction  which  we  have 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  we  would  be  able  to  talk  to  each 
and  every  one  of  the  capitals  in  each  and  every  one  of  the  States, 
composing  the  Pan-American  Union.' 

"In  conclusion  he  explained  the  use  of  the  individual  head-set, 
roughly  sketched  the  program  to  be  followed,  and  therewith 
picked  up  the  receiver  of  his  instrument. 

"'Hello,  Havana,'  he  called  in  such  tones  that  his  voice,  un- 
aided by  the  telephone,  scarcely  could  be  heard  ten  rows  back 
in  the  audience.     'Is  that  you,  Mr.  Behn?' 

"'Yes,  sir,'  replied  the  speaker,  Mr.  Hernand  Behn,  president 
of  the  Cuban  Telephone  Company  and  of  the  Cuban-American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company. 

'"This  is  Col.  J.  J.  Carty  "talking.  I  will  call  the 
roll    across    the     continent.      Is     everything     in     readiness?' 


West  Palm  Beach 
FLA. 


Havana  J       ,_^ 
Cl]BA.^^'-"S>> 
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Then    1    will  l.(>- 


The  ensiling  silonce  was  assent 
gin.    Havana.  Cuba.' 

'"This  is  Havana,  Cuba,  Sattertlnvaito  speak- 
ing,' rejwrted  the  operator. 

"And  then,  one  by  one,  as  a  platoon  of  troopers, 
standing  cuff  to  euff,  counting  off  at  assembly,  the 
men  at  the  stations  along  the  Atlantic  as  far  north 
as  Xew  York  and  across  the  continent  from  the 
^Metropolis  to  San  Francisco  and  down  the  coast 
to  Los  Angeles  answered  tho  call,  gi%'ing  their 
names  and  locations  with  typelike  distinctness 
and  military  precision.  Altho  successively  hundreds 
of  niilt>s  apart  they  answered  in  rapid  sequence 
as  tho  in  the  same  room. 

"When  the  Los  Angeles  operator  had  snapt  his 
reply  to  the  nation's  capital,  a  report  heard  by 
thousands  along  a  line  o.OOO  miles  in  length,  those 
assembl(>d  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americ<»s  dropt  re- 
ceivers and  maps  and  gave  vent  to  the  awe  with 
•which  this  phenomenal  accomplishment  had  in- 
spired them,  (Mithusiastically  applauding  %\itli  a 
common  impulse  that  which,  had  they  been  asKcd, 
they  could  not  have  defined. 

"The  voice  with  the  smile  had  flown  farther  in 
one  day  than  it  ever  before  had  dared  attempt.  It 
had  flitted  o'er  mounta,iri  and  desert  and  plain — 
inuler  rivers  and  harbors  and  chknheJs  and  through 
the  ether,  over  the  ocean.  In  the  Straits  of 
Florida,  a  mile  under  the  surface  of  the  sea,  near 
Denver  a  mile  above,  it  had  run  its  swift  race 
along  wiry  levels  varying  two  miles  in  altitudes 
and  housed  in  diversified  elements. 

"Over  a  line  equal  in  length  to  the  distance  from  London  to 
Pekmg  or  Calcutta,  the  voice  of  some  of  the  world's  most 
eminent  citizens  had  spurted  through  the  longest  submarine 
telephone  cable  ever  fashioned  by  man's  hand  and  had  darted 
across  a  continent  which  it  had  taken  him  three  centuries  and 
had  cost  uncountable  lives  to  traverse  afoot." 
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PRESIDENT    :\IENOCAL,    TALKING    WITH    PRESIDENT    HARDING. 


CHEMICAL  GASOLINE?  —  Synthetic  gasoline  from  brown 
coal-tar  is  tho  latest  article  "made  in  Germany,"  according  to 
The  Aerial  Age  Weekly  (New  York).  Inasmuch  as  the  fuel 
problem,  in  spite  of  present  chances  of  a  drop  in  prices,  still  is 
causing    deep    concern    -t    German    automobile    and    aviation 


AUDIENCE    IN    WASHINGTON    "  LISTENING    IN. 
Diplomatic  corps  seated  in  the  front  rows. 


circles,  this  invention,  we  are  told  by  The  Weekly,  "is  hailed  with 
universal  satisfaction."     To  quote: 

"It  had  so  far  been  impossible  to  produce  volatile  fuel  from 
heavy  brown  coal-tar  oils  by  decomposition  or  the  like.  Even 
the  various  splitting  and  hydration  processes  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  introduced  into  industrial  practise,  no  light-brown  coal  fuel 
manufactured  by  this  means  having  so  far  been  put  on  the 
market.  The  Blumner  process  was  already,  some  time  ago, 
quoted  in  the  German  Trade  Press,  tho  it  then  was  still  at  an 
experimental  stage.  A  German  chemist.  Dr.  Erwin  Blumner, 
of  Berlin-Wilmersdorf,  had,  in  fact,  succeeded  in  designing  a 
method  of  preparing  synthetical  petrol  from  brown  coal-tar. 
This  method  has  recently  been  patented,  tests  by  Professor 
Bunte,  of  Karlsruhe,  having  led  to  excellent  results,  and  it  is 
shortly  to  be  applied  on  a  huge  scale  in  a  former  powder-factory 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Munich.  Even  heavy  brown  coal- 
tar  oils  are,  under  the  influence  of  heat  and  high  pressures, 
decomposed,  as  it  were,  automatically  into  light  hydrocarbons, 
yielding  great  quantities  of  suitable  fuel.  On  account  of  the 
great  cheapness  of  raw  materials,  the  new  type  of  fuel  will  be 
very  cheap."  

WHAT  HUMAN  FOOD  DID  TO  MONKEYS  — A  Philadel- 
phia doctor  has  made  the  experiment  of  feeding  monkeys  on  the 
diet  with  which  the  majority  of  men  and  women  feed  themselves. 
The  following  is  an  account  of  his  results  as  quoted  in  Good 
Health  (Battle  Creek,  Mich.): 

"It  is  a  literal  fact  that  the  dispositions  of  the  lower  animals, 
at  least,  can  be  controlled  by  their  eating.  In  a  series  of  labora- 
tory diet  tests  on  monkeys,  the  results  were  remarkable.  For 
one  week  the  monkeys  were  fed  upon  a  protein  diet  heavy  with 
meat  and  beans.  At  the  end  of  the  first  three  days  the  monkeys 
began  to  be  dull.  They  swung  about  the  cage  very  little;  life 
seemed  to  weigh  heavily  upon  them.  In  another  two  daj's 
they  slumped  down,  held  their  heads  in  their  paws,  and  took  very 
little  interest  in  anything  that  was  happening. 

"By  the  end  of  the  week  the  cage  was  filled  with  a  band  of 
melancholy  pessimists  who  took  no  exercise,  were  willing  to 
look  at  nothing  offered  to  them,  and  regarded  the  world  with 
sad  and  dreary  eyes.  Then  their  diet  was  changed.  For  a 
week  they  were  fed  only  vegetables,  cereals,  and  fruit.  In 
three  days  they  had  brightened  up;  in  five  they  frisked  about  in 
their  old  happy  fashion.  At  the  end  of  the  week  they  were  a 
band  of  optimists. 

"Referring  now  to  humans,  I  find  it  true  that  the  heavy  protein 
diet  which  is  habitual  with  so  many  persons  does  make  for 
pessimism.  Counteracting  influences  of  the  type  that  men,  and 
not  monkej^s,  are  subject  to  may  permit  a  man  who  feeds  f<jr 
pessimism  to  remain  an  optimist,  but  he  is  working  under  a 
handicap." 
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MR.  EDISON'S   BRAIN-METER 


MR.  EDISON  has  set  the  world  asking  questions.  "How 
long  is  a  piece  of  string?"  queries  one,  while  another 
posits,  "How  many  stripes  has  a  zebra?"  Success 
in  answering  such  questions  opens  no  door  to  a  jobless  man,  nor, 
indeed,  does  it  prove  him  to  have  an  XYZ  intellect.  But  these 
alternatives,  and  others  like,  "How  many  miles  are  there  in 
spaghetti?"  "What  is  the  singular  of  vermicelli,  as  in  soup?" 
"What's  all  the  shootin'  for?"  are  suggested  to  match  Mr. 
Edison's  hundred  and  fifty  or  more  tests  of  the  intf^lligence  of 
American  college  students.  The  wizard  of  electricity,  it  seems, 
has  by  these  means  found  our  young  men  mainly  ignoramuses. 
From  their  failure  to  answer  the  questions,  now  through  too 
much  publicity  discarded  for  one  hundred  and  eighteen  others, 
Mr.  Edison  is  quoted  as  saying,  "Men  who  have  gone  through 
college  I  find  to  be  amazingly  ignorant.  They  don't  seem  to 
know  anything."  A  city  superintendent  of  schools,  champion- 
ing the  boys,  declares  it  would  be  just  as  easy  for  these  boys  to 
perplex  Mr.  Edison  with  questions  as  he  *has  them,  while  a 
Boston  college  professor,  quoted  in  the  New  York  Tribune, 
declares  that  the  wizard  "evidently  misunderstands  the  function 
of  a  college  education,  which  is  not  primarily  a  matter  of 
pouring  out  scattered  facts."  It  is  undeniable,  tho,  that  the 
communitj'^  at  large,  puzzled  by  the  uncertainties  concerning 
Russia,  reparations,  and  drink  repression,  have  sought  relaxa^ 
tion  in  the  questions.  Answering  them  has  become  an  indoor 
sport.  One  man  claims  90  per  cent,  of  answers,  but  he  turns 
out  a  lexicographer.  Columbia  students  rate  themselves  at  85 
per  cent.,  but  a  Boston  Universitj'  professor  admits  he  would 
fail  on  60  per  cent,  of  them  and  believes  others  in  his  profession 
would  do  likewise.  Dante  and  John  Milton,  according  to  the 
New  York  Times,  would  barely  escape  Mr.  Edison's  "flunking" 
mark  of  XYZ— 

"Even  Henry  Ford  would  be  stumped  by  some  of  these 
questions.  'Where  is  Magdalena  Bay?'  How  can  anybody 
answer  that  question?  There  are  at  least  three  Magdalena 
bays.  Does  Mr.  Edison  mean  the  bay  on  the  west  coast  of 
Colombia,  the  Spitzbergen  bay,  or  the  Lower  California  bay? 
'Which  fox?'  inquired  Mark  Twain  of  the  breathless  huntsman 
who  asked  him  if  the  fox  had  passed  that  way  within  a  few 
minutes.  'What  is  the  greatest  depth  of  ocean?'  Nobody 
knows  but  the  sharks  and  the  whales.  Man  can  not  know  it 
until  his  fathom  line  has  searched  every  nook  and  cranny  and 
pocket  of  ocean's  bed.  'What  are  felt  hats  made  of?'  and 
'What  fabric  is  used  in  auto  tires?'  'What  constitutes  the 
state? '  inquired  the  Sultan  of  his  Grand  Vizier.  There  came  the 
instant  reply,  'The  question  is  asinine,  your  Majesty,'  and  so  the 
matter  ended." 

The  college  man  has  other  tho  dubious  champions  in  the  daily 
newspapers.  The  New  York  Globe  reminds  Mr.  Edison  that  he 
asked  the  wrong  questions.  "Had  he  inquired  about  baseball 
or  football  scores  or  the  records  of  various  athletes  who  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  have  won  a  certain  fame  he  would 
have  been  overcome  with  a  deluge  of  facts  and  figures  and  even 
hypotheses."     Somewhat  more  satirically  The  Times  asks: 

"Can't  Mr.  Edison  understand  that  the  young  graduate  whose 
mind  is  dwelling  on  the  long  roll  of  the  hexameter  or,  more  prob- 
ably, on  the  uncovenanted  caperings  of  free  verse,  doesn't  care 
to  know  the  ingredients  of  felt  hats  or  automobile  tires?  Has 
it  never  been  brought  to  his  attention  that  not  a  few  college  men 
would  be  entirely  willing  to  be  inscribed  temporarily  upon  his 
pay-roll,  nevertheless   look   upon   his   shops,  his   factories,  his 


materials,  his  processes  as  the  mere  dross  and  slag  of  life,  not  to 
be  compared  with  the  lofty  things  to  which  they  aspire?  Hats 
and  tires  and  Magdalena  bays — what  are  they  to  a  young  man 
who  feels  and  knows  that  some  day  the  public  will  besiege 
the  bookstores  for  the  products  of  his  genius?  His  XYZ  is  a 
meaningless  and  empty  formula.  He  may  enjoy  a  brief  triumph 
with  his  catch  questions,  but  he  can  not  grade  the  human  soul. 
Mr.  Edison  should  cultivate  a  little  humility.  Above  all,  let 
him  burn  his  questionnaire  and  judge  the  college  graduates  by 
their  looks  or  their  clothes,  by  anything  so  that  he  may  spare 
himself  the  mortification  of  some  day  seeing  some  of  his  XYZ's 
command  the  plaudits  of  an  enraptured  world." 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  (New  York)  takes  the  matter  more 
seriously  and  attacks  the  test  from  an  angle  of  utility: 

"Wall  Street,  if  by  that  is  meant  the  financial  center  of  the 
country,  a  graduate  school  for  future  business  managers,  tries 
out  college  men  and  others  before  it  employs  them.  But  it  would 
never  regard  Edison's  questions  as  anything  like  a  satisfactory 
test  of  intelligence.  It  is  content  that  a  man  should  be  ignorant 
of  the  authorship  of  '  Yankee  Doodle  '  or  the  chemical  contents 
of  scrapple,  if  only  he  shows  that  he  knows  where  to  get  that 
information  when  he  needs  it..  A  phenomenal  memory  for 
facts  irrelevant  to  one's  duties  is  no  conclusive  evidence  of 
intelligence 

"To  judge  from  the  questions  which  are  put  daily  to  editors 
of  newspapers,  there  is  a  general  belief  in  the  encyclopedic 
omniscience  Mr.  Edison  assumes.  But  the  editorship  of  such 
inquiry  departments  is  a  most  subordinate  part  of  newspaper 
work.  All  that  it  requires  is  a  working  knowledge  of  books  of 
reference.  Here  is  where  practical  newspaper  experience  can 
offer  Mr.  Edison  a  series  of  incomparably  more  useful  questions 
than  those  he  has  propounded  to  applicants  for  employment. 

"Q.  Describe  the  function  and  special  usefulness  of  the 
following  works  of  reference:  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary;, 
the  New  English  Dictionary;  Skeat's  Etymological  Dictionary; 
a  standard  Latin-English  lexicon;  Roget's  Thesaurus;  Lem- 
priere's  Classical  Dictionary;  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica; 
the  Atlas  and  Gazetteer;  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States;  the  World  Almanac;  Whi  taker's  Almanack;  the 
Times  History  of  the  War;  Cruden's  Concordance  of  the  Bible; 
the  Century  Encyclopedia  of  Names;  Haydn's  Dictionary  of 
Dates;  the  Directory  of  Directors;  Who's  Who  and  Who's  Who 
in  America;  Burke's  Peerage;  the  Almanach  de  Gotha;  the 
Statesman's  Year-Book;  Poor's  Manual  of  American  Railroads, 
and  last  but  not  least,  Bartlett's  Familiar  Quotations?" 

The  New  York  World,  noting  that  in  the  chorus  of  sarcastic 
comment  no  voice  has  been  raised  in  defense  of  the  questions  as 
an  intelligence  test,  goes  on  to  find  their  justification : 

"Yet  has  it  not  served  an  unexpected  usefulness  in  pro- 
viding a  topic  of  discussion  for  a  public  tired  of  German  repara- 
tions and  somewhat  surfeited  even  with  prohibition  enforcement? 

"Perhaps,  after  all,  we  owe  Mr.  Edison  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  his  list  of  impossible  questions.  He  has  diverted  the  public 
mind  from  its  fixt  groove  and  given  it  something  different  to 
think  about.  Has  a  new  movie  from  Berlin  or  a  pulpit  excoria- 
tion of  the  short  skirt  aroused  half  as  much  interest?  What  the 
inventor  intended  to  be  a  quiz  for  applicants  for  work  in  his 
plant  has  been  taken  by  people  generally  and  applied  as  a  test 
of  their  own  intelligence.  It  has  moved  them  to  write  letters  of 
protest  to  the  press  but  also  no  doubt  caused  a  thumbing  of  the 
dictionary  and  a  consultation  of  the  encyclopedia  such  as  has 
not  been  inspired  by  any  other  recent  discussion. 

"If  there  is  anything  the  average  American  citizen  takes  special 
pride  in,  it  is  his  ability  to  answer  questions  offhand.  Quite 
unintentionally,  no  doubt,  the  inventor  has  given  that  pride  a 
jog  and  a  jolt  the  effects  of  which  will  long  be  felt.  He  has 
exposed    popular   ignorance    but    at    the    same    time   provided 
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an  incpntivo  to  tho  aoqiiisitioa  of  infoniuitiou.  Does  not  this 
service  deserve  thanks  rather  than  bhinie?  Mr.  Edison  with 
his  questionnaire  has  contributed  to  the  gaiety  of  life  but  also 
to   the  disseniinatiou  of   knowledge." 

On  page  38  will  bo  found  ^Ir.  Edison's  questions  with  tho 
answers  supplied  by  some  of  the  daily  papers. 

Speaking  for  Mr.  Edison,  an  associate  at  West  Orange  declares 
that  the  public  entertains  a  misapprehension  of  what  the  ques- 
tionnaire aims  to  accomplish.  "The  questions  are  not  for  the 
purpose  of  measuring  an  applicant's  intelligence,  logic,  or  power 
of  reasoning,  but  simply  to  show  his  alertness  of  mind,  his  power 
of  observation,  and  interest  in  life  and  the  world  about  him." 
Mr.  Meadowcroft,  the  man  here  quoted  by  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  denies  that  the  name  of  the  man  who  fur- 
nished the  list  of  questions  for  the  press  is  on  the 
roll  of  applicants  for  a  position  at  Edison's  works. 

Later,  in  the  Newark  Evening  Netvs,  IVIr. 
Edison  himself  gave  out  some  reflections  on  his 
list  and  the  applicants  for  jobs,  beginning  thus: 

"The  newspapers  have  got  the  wrong  idea 
entirely  out  of  this  questionnaire  plan.  My  pur- 
pose is  not  to  discredit  college  men.  Why,  hang 
it,  that's  what  I'm  trying  to  get — college  men  for 
the  work  down  at  the  plant  below. 

■"But  I  want  college  men;  men  who  keep  their 
eyes  open  and  when  they  walk  along  see  things 
as  they  are.  I  ha\e  suffered  big  losses  through 
hiring  incompetent  help,  and  to-day  billions  of 
dollars  are  lost  through  hiring  incompetents  in  the 
industrial  organizations  of  this  country.  I  con- 
fess I  can  not  tell  a  man's  value  by  looking  at  his 
face,  so  I  made  up  the  questionnaires  to  see  if  ap- 
plicants for  positions  realh*  know  what  they  claim 
they  do. 

"But  what  gets  my  goat  is  this  strange  fact: 
Why  do  so  many  j-oung  men  who  take  the  ques- 
tionnaire get  rated  A,  B,  and  C,  and  the  next 
group  runs  X,  Y,  Z?  Between  these  two  sharply 
defined  groups  is  a  terrific  abyss.  Why  are  there 
no  D,  E,  F,  G  men?  Either  the  applicants  are 
very  good  or  no  good  at  all.  That's  what  is 
puzzling  me.  Why,  there  is  no  medium  type  of 
men  in  the  ones  I  have  examined  who  might  be 
termed  a  medium  class. 

"A  man  who  can  pass  the  questionnaire  test 
can,  on  general  principles,  take  a  job  anywhere. 
1  put  one  of  the  men  who  answered  the  questions 
correct h'  right  on  a  job  which  involved  respon- 
sibility for  a  highly  involved  chemical  process, 
and  he  made  good  right  off.  And  if  that  young 
man  could  make  good  on  that  job  he  can  make 
good  anywhere." 

^Ir.  Edison  was  asked  how  well  the  graduates 
had  fared  in  promotions  since  the  questionnaire 
system  was  put  in  effect. 

"I  put  eleven  of  them  in  executive  positions,  and 
in  each  case  they  have  shown  advanced  thought 
on  the  work  assigned  them,  some  of  them  pushing 
right  ahead  where  there  had  been  stagnation  before. 

"The  newspapers  have  spoiled  the  effect  of  my  work  in 
trying  to  get  competent  men,  but  I  will  make  up  new  lists  of 
questions,  and  these  will  be  copyrighted,  and  any  one  using 
the  11  as  an  Edison  questionnaire  will  face  a  lawsuit." 

The  New  York  Times  also  secured  an  interview^  from  Mr. 
Edison  in  which  some  further  light  is  shed  from  his  personal 
angle.  The  most  brilliant  flash  is  his  award  of  XYZ  to  most 
of  the  editorial  writers  who  have  treated  his  questionnaire. 
Also: 

"Some  professors  say  my  questionnaire  doesn't  contain  the 
type  of  question  that  college  men  can  readily  answer.  I  can't 
understand  that,  because  the  questions  have  been  of  a  general 
nature.  I  would  like  to  get  a  questionnaire  that  college  grad- 
uates can  answer,  I  hope  that  some  professor  will  volunteer  to 
give  me  one." 


MOVIE   CENSORSHIP   IN   JAPAN 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY  TITOl'SAND  FEET 
were  edited  out  of  American  films  by  the  Japanese 
censor  in  1919.  Mr.  Adachi  Kinnosuke  calls  them 
"  feet  of  joy"  which  were  lost  to  the  people  of  Kobe,  for  the 
censor  finds  things  in  the  fihns  of  "Christian"  America  which  he 
considers  not  good  for  his  fellow  citizens  of  "heathen"  Japan. 
But  having  the  same  sort  of  humor  that  some  of  our  excise 
officers  are  charged  with,  he  has  made  up  one  film  for  private 
consumption  comprising  all  the  kisses  that  were  found  in  all  the 
offending  American  films.  When  he  regales  his  friends  privately 
with  this  unoriental  practise,  one  can  imagine  the  prolonged 


Adachi  Pholo. 

A    STREET    OF    MOVIES    IN    .JAPAN. 

So   many   people  flocked   to    this  street,    full  of   picture    palaces,  on    New-year's 
day,   that    "  there  wasn't  a  spot  to  put  a  needle  on  end." 


sigh  of  this  protean  osculation.  "To  the  heathen  Japanese 
way  of  looking  at  things,"  says  Mr.  Adachi,  "kissing  is  a  primi- 
tive, uncouth  way  of  translating  the  very  poetry  of  sentiment 
in  the  magic  moments  of  life's  Maytime."  The  censor  was  not 
moved  by  protests  from  representatives  of  producing  companies 
of  Los  Angeles,  but  retorted  that  "kissing  is  not  only  savage  and 
degrading,  as  the  Japanese  ethical  sense  holds  it,  but  also  it  is 
unhygienic."  The  result  of  such  a  stand  is,  in  Mr.  Adachi's 
phrase,  that  "even  a  government  official  can  produce  a  master- 
piece of  humor  if  only  he  is  unconscious  about  it."  The  writer 
of  this  article  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  however,  quotes  a 
"real  Japanese  movie  fan,"  to  show  that  all  of  his  fellow  country- 
men do  not  side  with  the  censor.  "I  have  been  a  resident  of 
Asakusa  for  more  than  twenty  years,"  this  fan  wTote  to  one  of 
the  Tokyo  papers,  discussing  the  effect  of  government  censorship 
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on  picture  dramas  as  exhibited  in  Japan.  In  passing,  one 
might  add  that  Asaknsa  is  a  section  of  Tokyo  which  is  some- 
times called  the  "Coney  Island  of  Japan"  for  no  other  reason 
whatever  than  that  it  is  a  center  of  rather  low-brow  amusements 
and  contains  a  whole  street  almost  altogether  devoted  to  "movie 
palaces"  from  one  end  to  the  other.     This  "fan"  continued: 

"I  had  been  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  'movie-goers' 
until  the  censorship  was  established.  I  remember  when  there 
was  only  one  'movie'  theater  in  Asakusa — which,  indeed,  was 
the  only  'movie'  theater,  in  its  strict  sense,  in  the  whole  of 
Japan.  I  often  enjoyed  the  representative  dramatic  works  of 
the  West  produced  in  motion-pictures,  and  I  may  venture  to 
presume  that  I  know  what  sort  of  influences  these  imported 
pictures  were  exercising  on  the  psychology  of  citizens  in  Asakusa, 


to  respond  to  the  lure  of  the  movies.  In  1919  she  came  into  a 
commercial  position  outranking  such  great  ports  as  Yokohama, 
San  Francisco,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  and  Seattle.  It  was  in 
that  year  that  her  movie  census  was  taken,  the  facts  of  which 
we  learn  from  the  same  writer: 

"In  1919,  according  to  official  figiires,  4,611  reels  of  film  were 
shown  at  various  theaters  of  the  port.  Of  that  number  1,774 
were  home  products.  Therefore,  there  were  2,837  imported 
reels  exhibited^and  those  had  come  almost  altogether  from 
the  United  States.  The  censor  cut  out  120,000  feet  of  films 
in  that  year,  mostly  from  the  impassioned  portions  of  imported 
films — just  120,000  feet  of  joy  edited  out  of  the  life  of  the  good 
people\of  Kobe  by  the  mirthless  scissors  of  censorship.  The 
total  footage  of  films  shown  in  that  city  in  the  year  amounted 

to   quite  a  respectable    total, 


Adachi  Photo. 


JAPANESE    CONTINUITY     SPEAKERS    IN    TRAINING. 


No  words  are  flashed  on  the  screen  in  Japan.     Instead,  men  and  women 
Here  they  are  being  tested  as  regards  their  "  mental  attitude ' 


for  in  those  days  very  few  spectators  came  to  the  park  to  see  the 
'movies'  from  other  districts  in  Tokyo. 

"Asakusa  is  a  sort  of  melting-pot  in  Tokyo  which  is  inhabited 
by  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  where  any  aspect  of 
social  conditions  in  Japan  can  be  seen.  Before  the  motion- 
pictures  came  to  be  a  general  fashion,  they  were  familiar  with 
imported  pictures  and  were  quite  used  to  the  manners  and 
habits  in  Western  nations  through  those  pictures.  Through 
the  vivid  visions  of  Western  civiUzation  presented  to  their  eyes, 
they  lived  mentally  the  life  of  Western  peoples.  All  the  phases 
of  materialistic  progress  in  Western  civilization  have  been  intro- 
duced through  motion-pictures  and  imprest  upon  their  rudi- 
mentary minds. 

"Those  low-class  people  who  had  never  left  their  native 
country  assumed  a  cosmopolitan  tendency  of  mind,  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that  they  are  to  some  extent  internationally  enlight- 
ened so  that,  far  from  harboring  racial  antipathy  toward  aliens, 
they  have  genuine  sympathy  for  the  Western  people.  These 
were  the  contributions  of  the  moving  pictures  to  the  residents  of 
Asakusa  until  the  rigorous  censorship  was  applied  to  the  selection 
(or,  rather,  spoihng)  of  the  pictures.  I  do  not  mean  to  propose 
the  abolition  of  censorship,  but  the  point  is,  I  believe,  that  the 
authorities  are  concerned  about  the  effects  of  imported  pictures  on 
the  popular  mind,  and  if  that  is  so  I  think  there  are  better  means 
than  the  relentless  cutting  off  of  the  interesting  parts  of  a  picture." 

The  city  of  Kobe  is  one  of  the  first  in  the  Japanese  Empire 


being  4,135,801.  The  people 
who  paid  their  way  into  ten 
of  the  leading  motion-picture 
places  of  the  city  in  that  year 
totaled  4,969,881.  Of  this 
number  708,388  were  children. 
"Another  interesting  thing 
brought  out  in  the  official  re- 
port of  Kobe  is  the  tremen- 
dous number  of  animated  and 
'talking  captions'  that  flourish 
in  the  city.  They  call  them 
' katsuben^  down  there.  A 
katsuhen  is  a  man  or  a  woman 
who  stands  in  the  dark,  down 
by  the  ever-unfolding  drama 
on  the  screen,  and  gives  voice 
to  the  characters.  He  also 
tells  the  story  of  the  film,  for  in 
Japan  they  do  not  have  cap- 
tions thrown  on  the  screen. 
In  Kobe,  in  the  year  covered 
by  the  report,  there  were  no 
fewer  than  311  katsuhen. 

"Now,  the  katsuhen  have 
quite  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
the  moral  atmosphere  and  the 
moral  influence  of  the  pictures, 
because  they  are  its  interpre- 
ters. It  comes  to  pass,  natu- 
rally, that  the  censor  is  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the 
katsuhen — his  training,  mental 
attitude,  moral  rectitude,  and 
the  purity  of  his  ideals.  These 
katsuhen  can  not  get  jobs  un- 
less they  are  properly  armed 
with  licenses  from  the  censor. 
That,  precisely,  is  where  the 
censor  is  czar.  And  the  good  people  of  Kobe,  they  say,  are 
about  to  take  up  a  subscription  for  a  free  hospital  for  victims 
suffering  from  an  overdose  of  conscience!  They  are  too  polite 
to  come  right  out  in  open  criticism  of  the  censor.  But  every 
one  knows  their  sentiments." 

Germany  and  Italy  are  at  present  pouring  their  films  into 
Japan,  adding  to  the  censor's  woes  there: 

"According  to  Mr.  Moriyama,  in  charge  of  the  censor  biu'eau, 
a  tremendous  flood  of  sex  films  is  pouring  into  Japan  from 
Germany  and  Italy  just  now.  In  fact,  he  declares  that  the 
kissing  and  clinching  cyclone  of  American  films  will  soon  be 
crowded  into  the  nursery  by  these  Italian  and  German  pro- 
ductions. Censor  Moriyama  thinks,  also,  that  the  American 
monopoly  in  'movie'  films  is  about  to  be  broken  by  these  Italian 
and  German  importations — not  only  in  sex  dramas,  but  also 
in  almost  every  other  line  as  well." 


are  trained  to  explain  the  pictures. 
'  and  "  moral  rectitude." 


FRENCH     TRIBUTE     TO     AMERICAN     ART     TASTE  — 

European  speculators  may  get  a  different  \'iew  of  American 
connoisseurship  and  stop  sending  over  "representative  collec- 
tions" of  poor  foreign  pictures  for  sale  here.  Their  enlightener 
is  Mr.  Leonce  Benedite,  curator  of  the  Luxemburg  Museum, 
who  has  just  returned  home  from  a  visit  here  and  given  out  an 
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interview  which  The  Atnericun  Aii  Xcw.s  (New  York)  says 
should  inform  "the  European  world  of  art  officialdom  that  we 
have  a  taste  over  here  entirely  capable  of  rejecting  'representa- 
tive collections'  that '  represent'  nothing  but  European  cupidity." 
Mr.  Benedite's  previous  visit  to  America  was  thirti'cn  years 
ago,  and  of  the  iuter%al  he  says: 

"The  progress  in  American  taste  has  been  remarkable. 
EsiJecially  in  the  acquisitions  of  masterpieces,  their  resources 
permit  them  to  have  the  very  rarest  ones  and  works  in  the  best 
state  of  preservation.  Naturally  for  a  number  of  years  this 
wealth  was  rather  a  detrinuMit,  for  it  was  not  only  a  love  of  the 
beautiful  but  a  desire  for  having  the  very  best,  like  their  fond- 
ness for  things  the  'best  in  the  world.'  This  Avas  more  desired 
than  the  object  itself.     But  this  is  rare  to-day. 

"They  have  had  time  to  study.  They  have  studied  a  little 
in  France  and  ver>-  much  in  America,  and  they  are  now  beyond 
the  point  where  they  have  to  seek  the  test  of  civilization  in 
Europe.  As  for  their  museums,  their  presentation,  classifica- 
tion, and  taste  should  make  us  envious." 


CONNECTICUT   DOCUMENTS   GO   HOME 

A  NEIGHBORLY  "GESTURE,"  as  the  French  might 
say,  has  been  enacted  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
•  Society  in  giving  to  the  State  of  Connecticut  the  his- 
torical papers  of  Governor  Jonathan  Trumbull,  kept  in  the 
possession  of  the  Massachusetts  body  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty-sLx  years.  Tho  regarded  as  among  their  most  valuable 
possessions,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  Society 
decided  that  they  were  more  rightfulh^  the  possession  of  the 
neighbor  State.  By  the  records  of  the  Society  it  is  learned 
that  Connecticut  made  an  effort  to  recover  the  papers  as  long 
ago  as  1845,  but  the  body  then  holding  them  decided  that  as 
they  represented  the  private  possession  of  Governor  Trumbull, 
and  had  not  been  withdrawn  from  the  public  archives  of  the 
State,  the  Trumbull  family  were  entitled  to  direct  their  disposal, 
which  they  did  in  their  gift  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Societ}'  ten  years  after  the  Governor's  death.  The  consider- 
ations which  actuate  the  present  committee  of  the  Council 
throw  an  interesting  side-light  on  the  very  modern  view  of  the 
high  value  of  public  documents.  They  are  given  thus  in  the 
Boston  Transcript: 

"The  papers  are  of  a  public  character  and  do  not  contain 
private  papers  of  the  Trumbull  family.  They  are  such  as 
would  constitute  the  records  of  the  colony  and  State,  and  the 
donor,  DaAid  Trumbull,  describes  them  as  'the  most  important 
official  papers  which  passed  through  his  (the  Governor's)  hands.' 

"They  are  not  confined  to  the  governorship  of  Trumbull, 
but  contain  papers  of  his  predecessors  in  office,  and  no  other 
papers  of  a  like  character  are  known  to  exist.  The  presump- 
tion is  that  they,  as  well  as  the  Trumbull  papers,  were  collected 
under  the  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly. 

"No  colony  or  State  then  understood  the  keeping  of  official 
papers,  and  the  office-holder  took  away  with  him  the  records 
of  his  service.  This  was  the  practise  in  England  as  well  as  in 
America,  and  many  examples  may  be  named  of  private  pos- 
session of  public  files— Blathwayt,  Dinwiddle,  Wentworth, 
Colden,  Washington,  Hamilton,  and  Weare  being  instances. 

"No  properly  guarded  place  of  deposit  for  such  collections 
apparently  then  existed  in  Connecticut,  and  this  societj'  offered 
the  best  at  the  time.  The  assumption  that,  other  things  being 
equal.  Governor  Trumbull  would  have  selected  a  public  in- 
stitution outside  of  Connecticut  is  not  supported  by  any  evidence. 

"In  ten  years  the  papers  have  not  been  consulted  more  than 
half  a  dozen  times  by  any  one  not  making  a  journey  from  Hart^ 
ford  to  see  them.  They  have  little  relation  to  Massachusetts 
history  and  the  society  has  published  from  them  all  that  it  ever 
will.     They  are  not  essential  to  its  uses  or  purposes. 

"These  papers  are  not  now  placed  where  they  would  first 
be  sought  and  their  usefulness  is  diminished  by  being  away 
from  the  related  material. 

"In  its  State  Library  Connecticut  has  a  building,  one  of  the 
safest  and  best-equipped  in  the  country.  There  the  papers 
will  be  better  cared  for  and  more  conveniently  used  than  they 


can  he  lnTe.  Tiius  tlu'  conditions  at  tlu'  tiiui'  tlie  papei's  were 
given  to  the  society  have  entirely  changed. 

"Your  cuinmittt>e  feels  tluit  the  time  has  C()uu>  wlu'u  these 
papers  can  and  should  be  returned  to  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
in  full  recognition  that  they  are  properly  a  part  of  the  public 
records  of  Connecticut.  Such  a  return,  n>ade  with  fitting 
public  ceremony,  will  be  in  itself  a  striking  example  of  generosity 
and  justice  on  the  part  of  the  society.  It  will  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  of  placing  collections  of  papers  wIktc  they  beloTig 
and  where  the  b(>st  use  can  b(>  made  of  them. 

"It  is  understood  that  the  suggestion  concerns  only  the 
twenty-nine  bound  volumes  of  'Trumbull  Papers'  and  a  volume 
of  letters  addrest  to  the  Governor  of  Connecticut  and  signed 
by  Washington,  evidently  a  part  of  the  Connecticut  collections, 
and  will  not  apply  to  any  other  collection  or  papers  in  the 
societ V," 


DENYING   GERMANY'S   CLAIMS   TO 
SHAKESPEARE 

GERMANY'S  INCESSANT  CLAIMS  to  Shakespean. 
bring  about  an  appearance  of  acquiescence  among  the 
dramatist's  own  people.  The  Germans  say  they  listen 
oftener  to  his  plays  presented  on  the  stage,  and  no  one  before 
Mr.  Ray  Henderson  seems  to  have  taken  the  trouble  to  bring 
this  statement  to  an  actual  count.  Mr.  Henderson  writes  to 
the  New  York  Times  to  offset  the  assertions  of  Prof.  Max 
Foerster,  of  Leipzig,  at  the  annual  meeting,  on  April  23,  of  the 
German  Shakespeare  Society  at  Weimar.  In  the  first  year  of 
peace  he  claims  for  Germany  1,.349  performances,  and  last  year 
1,622.  Mr.  Henderson  defends  the  claims  of  the  people  who 
speak  Shakespeare's  tongue: 

"During  the  season  of  1919-20,  E.  H.  Sothe/n  and  .Julia 
Marlowe  gave  250  performances  of  Shakespeare  in  the  United 
States.  We  have  not  the  actual  figures  of  other  Shakespearian 
actors,  but  we  believe  a  conservative  estimate  would  give 
Robert  B.  Mantell  300  performances;  Walter  Hampden,  at 
special  matinees,  '200  performances;  John  Barry  more  24,  and  at 
least  an  additional  1(K)  performances  at  the  hands  of  various 
sporadic  revivals  made  throughout  the  country. 

"During  the  season  now  closing,  Mr.  Mantell,  Mr.  Hampden, 
and  Fritz  Lieber  will  each  probably  have  played  300  perform- 
ances; Lionel  Barrymore  about  25;  John  E.  Kellard  16,  and  an 
incidental  number  close  to  100. 

"In  England,  the  '  Old  Vic '  has  for  several  seasons  played  eight 
performances  a  week,  year  in  and  year  out,  presenting  a  large 
repertoire  mostly  devoted  to  Shakespeare.  The  New  Shake- 
speare Company,  an  outgrowth  of  the  former  Sir  J'rank  E.  Ben- 
son organization,  has  been  up  and  down  the  Gountry  in  an  ambi- 
tious program  of  the  bard's  dramas.  Mr.  Henry  Ainley  has 
from  time  to  time  made  important  revivals,  and  our  own  James 
K.  Hackett  had  a  successful  season  in  London.  At  the  Court 
Theater,  under  Mr.  Fagan's  direction,  there  have  been  special 
productions  that  ran  from  150  to  200  nights.  Ben  Greet  has 
been  managing  a  company  devoted  entirely  to  Shakespeare, 
which  for  over  a  year  has  been  playing  to  packed  houses  com- 
posed of  .school  children.  And  there  have  been  other  organiza- 
tions and  other  productions  of  more  or  less  note. 

"If  Germany  had  given  200  or  even  300  more  performances 
during  a  year  than  either  England  or  America,  we  think  we  may 
safely  say  that  in  actual  number  of  people  witnessing  the  plays 
both  England  and  America  will  exceed  the  German  audiences. 
Sothern  and  Marlowe  alone  played  to  over  400,000  people  dur- 
ing the  season  of  1919-20.  The  'Old  Vic'  constantly  plays 
to  capacity." 

Mr.  Henderson  yields  one  point  to  the  advantage  of  Germany: 

"In  this  country,  tho  somewhat  less  so  in  England,  actors 
present  a  certain  limited  repertoire:  'Hamlet,'  'Macbeth,'  and 
'The  Merchant  of  Venice,'  with  an  occasional  'Romeo  and 
Juliet,'  'The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,'  'Othello,'  and  'Julius  Caesar.' 
Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  because  of  state  subsidies,  can 
be  more  experimental.  Our  actors  and  our  public  would  wel- 
come the  opportunity  of  a  more  representative  program,  but 
as  long  as  the  actor  has  to  face  the  financial  risk  of  producing 
the  lesser  known  and  read  plays,  and  on  his  own  responsibility 
break  new  ground,  this  condition  will  exist. 


THE   CHINESE   FAMINE   HALF   RELIEVED 


IN   SPITE   OF  ALL  THEIR  PRAYERS  to  the  "Dragon 
King,"   the  "Old  Man  of  the  Sky"  stiU  sends  down  no 
rain,  so  the  distress  continues  in  some  of  the  North  China 
provinces,  and  in  some  districts  conditions  remain  so  bad  that 
"it  is  not  a  question  of  Whom  shall  we  save?  but,  Whom  shall 
we  let  die?"     For  this  fearful  condition  it  has  been  charged  that 
the  Chinese  Government  and  the  Chinese  people  are  largely 
responsible,  the  one  for  its  incapacity  and  gross  neglect,  and  the 
other  because  of  their  complete  indifference  to  the  plight  of  their 
countrymen.     J.  J.  Underwood,  a  correspondent  of  the  Seattle 
Times,  reported  that  in  all  these  provinces  there  is  scarcely  a 
girl  from  twelve  to  tw^enty  years  left,  that  they  had  been  sold 
into  slavery  and  worse,  and  deported.     Furthermore,  it  has  been 
charged  that  depots  of  grain  remain  unused  wdthin  a  few  hundred 
miles  of  the  stricken  area.     As  a  result  of  conflicting  reports, 
much   confusion   has    re- 
sulted among   charitably 
minded    Americans    and 
many  people   have  been 
driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  China's   appeal  w^as 
not  deserving.    However, 
recent  press  and    private 
dispatches    say  that    the 
Chinese  are  giving  them- 
selves   energetically'    and 
generously  to  the  relief  of 
their     countrymen,    and 
that  the   Government  is 
making  a  strenuous  effort 
to  relieve  the    situation. 
But  some  districts  are  in- 
accessible and  can  not  be 
reached  in  time.        In  a 
cablegram    to    the  head- 
quarters   of    the     China 
Famine    Fund    Commis- 
sion in  New  York  Presi- 
dent Hsu  Shih-chang  states  that  through  popular  subscription, 
government  loans,  and  contributions  from  Chinese  abroad  ai)- 
proximately  .^8,500,000  in  gold  has  been  raised  for  relief.     Of 
this  amount  Chinese  resident  in  this  country  contributed  about 
a  quarter  of  a  million.     These  facts  are  presented  in  a  recent 
dispatch  from  Peking  to  the  Washington  Post: 

"The  Chinese  Government  is  guaranteeing  free  transportation 
of  supplies  and  relief-workers,  with  priority  for  all  grain  ship- 
ments for  the  famine  sufferers. 

"'Tag  Days'  in  Peking,  Hankow,  Shanghai,  Canton,  Tientsin, 
and  Foochow  have  produced  funds.  In  Peking  4,000  volunteers 
tagged  more  than  400,000  persons. 

"Efforts  have  not  stopt  at  organized  movements.  Personal 
sacrifice  is  general.  Young  girls  have  banded  in  many  cities 
\mder  an  agreement  to  deny  themselves  certain  foods.  Students 
at  one  of  the  large  imiversities  asked  that  all  meat  be  taken 
from  their  meals  and  the  money  saved  be  devoted  to  the  relief 
work.  New-year  feasts  were  abandoned  in  many  parts  of  the 
republic.  Vegetables  and  cotton  are  planted  even  in  the 
Presidential  palace  grounds  instead  of  the  usual  rare  flowers 
and  plants." 

The  famine,  as  was  noted  in  these  pages  several  months  ago, 
is  the  worst  that  China  has  experienced  in  forty  years,  and 
America  was  called  on  at  the  end  of  last  vear  to  lend  a  hand  in 


Kioin  "  Tht    Missutnary  Rt^view  of  the  World." 

WHERE    STARVATION    STILL    CLAIMS    ITS    MILLIONS. 
The  Chinese  provinces  most  severely  aflfected  by  the  famine. 


the  vast  relief  work  that  was  needed.     President  Harding,  it 
may  be  remembered,  sent  out  an  earnest  appeal  to  Americans  to 
do  all  they  can  to  save  a  people  who  look  to  America  with  such 
confidence  and  hope.      In  Chi-li  province,  according  to  latest 
reports,  there  is  a  complete  crop  failure,  and  even  the  roots 
of   the   last   crop   have   been   eaten.     However,    there   is   some 
light   breaking   through   the   gloom;    many   of    the   millions   it 
was    thought   were    condemned    to    starvation    will    be    saved. 
Recent  advices  from  relief  headquarters  in  China,  we  are  told 
by     The    Christian    Herald     (New    York),    disclose    that    the 
work  of  famine  relief  has  reached   the   half-way  mark — that 
is,   through   the  combined    efforts    of  American,   Chinese,   and 
all  other  agencies,  rather  more  than  half  the  people  in  greatest 
need  in  the  famine  area  have  been  relieved  to  some  extent. 
There  are  still  5,000,000  in  dire  want  who  have  received  no  as- 
sistance    whatever.       In 
the  provinces  of  Ho-nan 
and  Shan-tung  the  rain- 
gods  seem  to  have  been 
propitiated,  and  there  are 
promises  of  a  crop  later 
on.     However,  as  we  are 
urged    on    all    sides,    the 
good  work  must    go    on 
until  the  ripening  of  the 
hoped-for  harvest.     Con- 
tributions raised  so  far  in 
this  country  by  the  China 
Famine    Fund    Commis- 
sion approximate,  we  are 
informed,  $3,750,000.      A 
few    denominations    sent 
money    direct     to     their 
own  missions,    and     this 
amounts    to    about    $1,- 
250,000.     The  Red  Cross 
has  appropriated  $1,000,- 
000.        A     few     Chinese 
student  groups  and  some  of  the  Chinese  merchant  associations 
have  contributed  approximately  $250,000,  making  a   complete 
total  of  about  $6,500,000.     However,  WTites  Carroll  B.  Malone, 
an  American  teacher  in  China,  to  The  Outlook  (New  York) — 

"It  does  not  seem  at  all  probable  that  either  in  China  itself  or  in 
foreign  coimtries  enough  money  will  be  contributed  to  save  all. 
The  question — a  very  real,  practical  question — that  confronts  the 
investigator  w^ho  gives  out  the  precious  grain  tickets  is.  Which 
shall  we  save?  Shall  it  be  the  poorest  of  the  poor  who  would 
make  a  precarious  living  even  in  normal  years,  the  landless 
laborer  Avho  has  sold  his  house  over  his  head  with  the  stipulation 
that  he  and  his  family  may  live  in  it  till  spring?  Shall  we  save 
the  wddower  who  has  pulled  down  two-thirds  of  his  house  to  sell 
the  timber  and  is  trying  to  keep  a  fire  and  find  food  enough  for 
his  two  babies  who  live  in  the  remaining  end?  Shall  we  give  a 
ticket  to  the  weak,  old,  white-haired  beggar  woman  who  lives 
alone  in  the  little  single  room  of  the  village  shrine?  Or  shall  we 
save  it  for  the  sturdy,  middle-aged  farmer  who  after  he  has  been 
helped  over  this  hard  winter  may  be  able  to  support  his  family 
in  a  reasonable  amount  of  comfort  and  whose  labor  is  needed 
to  produce  next  year's  crops? 

"For  the  good  of  the  country  it  is  necessary  to  keep  alive  the 
strongest.  Yet  we  can  not  deny  food  to  the  aged  or  clothing 
to  the  shivering  babes.  There  is  not  enough  for  all.  Whom 
shall  Ave  let  die?" 
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HOW  THE  CHINESE  ARE  BEING  FED- 


-SCENE  AT  A  FOREIGN  RELIEF  CENTRE   IN  THE   FAMINE   DISTRICT. 


A  writer  who  is  said  to  be  well  informed  gives  to  The  Presby- 
terian (Philadelphia)  this  description  of  the  famine  situation  in 
the  affected  area: 

"The  Chinese  people,  through  private  benevolence  and 
governmental  action,  have  helped  the  famine  sufferers  more 
largely  than  in  anj'  previous  emergency — more  largely  than 
China's  friends  have  dared  to  hope  for.  England,  Japan, 
Canada,  America  have  sent  aid.  America's  total  is  approxi- 
mately $6,500,000.  Through  this  amount,  during  the  long 
winter  months,  millions  have  been  kept  alive — just  that.  Other 
millions,  hoarding  week  by  week  their  lessening  store  of  grain, 
gi"as.s,  leaves,  bark,  have  kept  themselves  alive — they  have  barely 
lived.  Tens  of  thousands,  perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands,  their 
grass,  corncobs,  willow  bark  exhausted,  have  turned  their  faces 
to  the  wall  and  died.     Xo  one  will  ever  know  their  number." 

It  is  still  about  six  weeks  to  the  harvest,  but,  says  The  Presby- 
terian, these  exhausted  people  can  not  live  six  weeks  without 
food.  So  "let  us  all  do  our  best  to  heed  this  last  struggle  and 
save  these  suffering  men,  women,  and  children.  The  case  is 
critical  and  needs  immediate  help."  An  American  visitor, 
quoted  in  the  daily  papers,  found  Chi-li  province  "  still  dry  and 
barren"  in  March.  There  "the  spring  crops  have  failed  be- 
cause of  continued  drought,  making  it  necessary  for  2,000,000 
peoj^le  to  be  carried  through  until  August  by  help  from  America, 
if  they  are  to  survive  at  aU."  We  should  remember  that  every 
dollar  sent  to  relieve  this  awful  misery  represents  a  good 
deal  more  than  famine  relief,  observes  The  Christian  Century. 
It  represents  in  a  visualized  manner  to  those  helped  the 
fact  that  American  relief  is  emphatically  Christian  benevolence. 

"That  fact  imprest  upon  the  mind  of  China  will  do  more 
to  help  the  missionary'  cause  than  any  other  one  single  thing 
could  do  just  now.  The  Church  does  not  take  initiative  in  such 
things  as  this  often  enough.  It  is  so  busy  looking  after  denomi- 
national missionary  and  benevolent  enterprises  that  its  leaders 
all  too  often  fear  the  intrusion  of  emergency  campaigns  lest  they 
disturb  the  regular  inflow  of  funds  for  established  work.  It  would 
be  great  gain  to  the  Church  to  be  found  always  ahead  in  such 
philanthropies.  It  has  the  organizations  already  set  up  and 
working  and  could  thus  undertake  the  initiative  better  than 
others.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  all  such  funds  are  contributed  bj' 
church  folk,  and  Christianity  should  have  full  credit  through  its 
church  organizations.  There  is  still  a  population  of  5,000,000 
to  be  saved  from  starvation.     The  work  is  still  in  desperate  need." 


THE   BIBLE   TEST   AT   HARVARD 

HARVARD'S  DECREE  that  no  man  can  receive  his 
A.B.  without  a  Bible  examination  is  generally  com- 
mended in  church  circles,  tho,  as  the  Brooklyn  Eaqle 
remarks,  the  requirement  "does  not  spring  out  of  any  renaissance 
of  devotionalism  and  is  in  strict  accord  with  the  views  of  all 
unbiased  critics  on  cultural  education."  It  is  fair  enough  to 
acknowledge  that  Harvard  has  never  discouraged  study  of  tho 
Scriptures  as  literature — it  was  a  Harvard  alumnus  who  put 
"Armageddon"  on  the  map  of  American  politics — but  "in  recent 
decades  the  impression  has  prevailed  that  the  undergraduate's 
judgment,  tho  distinctly  unripened,  should  prevail  as  to  the 
value  of  the  Word  of  God  to  his  own  ambitions  and  aspirations 
in  life."     And,  says  The  Eagle: 

"We  can't  help  thinking  that  some  seniors  who  rank  high  in 
tennis,  dance  entrancingly,  and  have  learned  to  drive  a  motor- 
car with  skilful  lawlessness  will  have  to  'cram  up'  on  Leviticus, 
Deuteronoiny,  Job,  and  the  Apocalypse.  We  can  imagine  one  or 
more  of  them  having  the  experience  of  a  would-be  graduate  of  a 
theological  seminary  which  shall  be  nameless.  He  had  been  told 
that  there  was  one  question  always  asked,  'Name  in  order  the 
Kings  of  Israel,'  and  if  he  answered  that  perfectly,  nothing  else 
would  matter.  So  he  sat  up  night  after  night  and  made  him- 
self letter-perfect  on  this  branch  of  useful  information.  But 
that  question  was  not  asked.  Instead,  he  was  required  to  give 
his  view  of  the  nature  of  the  Deity.  His  answer  was,  'Far  be 
it  from  me  to  intrude  my  humble  opinion  into  such  a  di.scussion, 
where  the  wisest  are  puzzled.  But  the  Kings  of  Israel  are  as 
follows,  etc'  He  got  away  with  it  and  is  to-day  a  successful 
preacher  of  the  Gospel. 

"It  is  interesting  that  the  Harvard  authorities  rather  throw 
cold  water  on  'revised  versions'  of  the  Scriptures.  They  say: 
'  The  King  James  version  of  the  Bible  is  one  of  the  great  monu- 
ments of  English  prose,  but  any  standard  version,  ancient  or 
modern,  may  be  used.'  They  rank  Shakespeare  and  the  Bible 
as  'two  works  of  literature  without  which  an  adequate  appreci- 
ation of  English  letters  is  impossible.'  We  do  not  think  they 
are  going  too  far.  Shakespeare,  like  the  Bible,  is  a  vast  arsenal 
of  razor-sharp  figures  of  speech,  of  quick-firing  epithets  and 
anathemas.  But  of  the  two,  the  Bible  is  far  the  more  useful, 
for  it's  a  fair  estimate  that  ten  persons  know  something  about 
the  Bible  to  one  who  knows  something  of  the  Bard  of  Avon. 
The  writer  or  speaker  who  reaches  most  minds  is  bound  to 
have  most  force  and  most  influence.      That  is  axiomatic." 
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OUR   RELIGIOUS   CRIMINALS 


PRTSOI^  RECORDS  SFTOW  that  a  larger  i)eiT-c'ntaRe  of 
people  claim  church  affiliation  within  pi'ison  walls  than 
outside,  from  which  it  niight  be  argued  that  the  majority 
of  our  criminals  are  bred  under  churcli  influence,  or,  at  least, 
that  religion  affords  no  help  against  temptation.  But  statistics, 
it  has  been  said,  may  be  used  to  prove  any  theory  under  the 
sun,  and  they  form  a  dangerous  tool  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
do  not  know  their  deficiencies.  The  fact  is  that  a  large  number 
of  men  who  ordinarily  profess  no  church  allegiance  and  give  no 
thoug:ht  to  religion  will  give  some  denominational  preference 
when  they  enter  ])rison.  The  official  record,  for  instance,  of  the 
Illinois  State  penitentiary  at  Joliet  for  1920  shows,  we  are  told, 
that  92.15  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners  professed  some  church 
affiliation.  The  rec(n'd  runs  surprisingly  high,  writes  Rev.  Leo 
Kalmer,  Catholic  chaplain  of  the  prison,  in  The  Catholic  Cilizen 
(Milwaukee).  Protestants  have  42.6  per  cent,  of  the  total  prison 
population;  Catholics,  45.1  per  cent.;  the  .Jews,  2.62  percent.;  the 
Greek  and  Russian  Orthodox,  0.37  percent,;  whereas  those  of  no 
religious  affiliation  show  only  8.56.  Yet  only  40  percent,  of  the 
total  population  of  the  country  at  large,  according  to  the  United 
States  religious  census  of  1916,  registered  church  affiliation  of 
any  kind.  Limiting  his  calculation  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  the 
writer  gets  the  following  proportions,  taking  his  figures  from  the 
1916  census  and  from  religious  statistics  of  that  year: 

"Out  of  6,152,257  inhabitants  of  Illinois  there  were:  1,171,381 
Catholics,  or  19.4  per  cent.,  but  822  Catholics,  or  32.25  per  cent, 
in  prison;  319,188  Methodists,  or  5.2  per  cent.,  but  331  Metho- 
dists, or  13.3  per  cent,  in  prison;  170,452  Bai)tists,  or  2.77  i)er 
cent.,  but  306  Baptists,  or  12.04  per  cent,  in  prison;  131,229  Pres- 
byterians,'or  2.13  per  cent.,  but  82  Presbyterians,  or  3.23  per 
cent,  in  prison;  777,752  of  all  other  denominations,  or  12.64  per 
cent.,  but  14.48  per  cent,  in  prison. 

"Hence,  a  total  of  2,560,002,  or  41  per  cent,  in  all  Illinois 
registered  some  church  affiliation,  whereas  3,629,884,  or  59  per 
cent,  registered  no  religion.  But  while  59  per  cent,  registered 
no  religion  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  only  632,  or  24.87  per  cent, 
registered  no  religion  in  the  State  penitentiary  of  Illinois." 

From  this,  says  the  writer,  it  would  seem  that  the  percentage 
of  church  affiliation  among  all  denominations  is  much  higher  in 
jicnitentiaries  than  outside.  The  general  average  of  church 
affiliation  in  Illinois  is  41  percent.,  while  in  the  State  peniten- 
tiaries it  is  (1916)  75.13  pei-  cent.  The  chief  denominations 
stand  thus:  Catholics  in  the  penitentiaries,  one  and  two-thirds 
times  the  percentage  of  Catholics  outside  the  penitentiaries; 
Methodists,  two  and  two-thirds  tlieir  percentage  outside;  Bap- 
tists, four  and  two-fifths  their  percentage  outside;  Presbyterians, 
one  and  one-half  times  greater  than  their  outside  percentage, 
while  the  percentage  of  all  other  denominations  is  one  and 
seven-tenths  larger  among  prisoners  than  outside  prisons.  In 
1910,  we  are  told  further,  the  .Joliet  records  showed  that  99.22 
per  cent,  of  the  prison  population  announced  religious  affiliation. 
The  writer  gives  this  explanation  of  a  paradoxical  situation: 

"All  Catholics,  according  to  a  very  strict  rule  of  their  Church, 
are  obliged  to  receive  First  Communion  in  childhood  and  to  go 
to  confession  and  communion  at  least  once  a  year,  that  is,  to 
make  their  Piaster  duties,  else  they  forfeit  their  right  even  to 
Christian  burial.  Yet  out  of  776  (•atholics,  over  100  had  never 
jeceived  their  First  Communion,  and  413  before  their  conviction 
had  not  made  their  Easter  duties,  some  for  one  year,  others  for 
ten — twenty— forty  years  and  more!  Yet  all  these  registered 
as  Catholics.  And  62  per  cent,  of  Catholics  in  prison  do  not 
make  their  Kaster  dutic^s. 

"And  we  are  sure  that  similar  records  on  Methodists,  Bap- 
tists, Presbyterians,  etc.,  could  be  brought. 

"The  fact  is  simply  this:  Men  ordinarily  on  entering  prison 
give  some  ciiurch  affiliation.  There  is  usually  no  positively 
wrong  motive  actuating  tliem.  Nevertheless,  it  remains  a  fact 
that  thereby  the  percentage  of  church  affiliation  in  the  penilen- 
tiarv  records  is  undulv  increased. 


"ITeiTc*'  we  repeat":  '"alTreligroiisdeiiomihatlohs,  generally 
speaking,  ar'e  justified  in  cutting  their  percentage  of  religious 
afliliations  in  prison  records  in  half! 

".\n(l  any  one  blaming  religion  or  any  individual  denomina- 
tion for  an  unfliil.\'  lai-ge  perc(Mit-age  of  prisoners  of  that  denomina- 
tion is  mislecl  by  figures  which  are  not  correctly  understood  and 
far  less  con'ectly  applied." 


TO   HEAL  THE   SICK   BY   WIRELESS 

MIRACLES  OF  HEALING   are  nowadays  worked  by 
scientific  means,  in  many  cases  effecting  cures  whi<'h 
would   seem   as  wonderful   to  former  generations  as 
any  of  the  remarkable  deeds  of  healing  attributed  to  the  saints 
and  Apostles.     When  a  physician  on  shore  can  tell  the  master 
of  a  ship  tossing  on  the  waves  a  thousand  miles  away  how  to  set 
the  broken  thigh-bone  of  a  sailor,  it  may  well  be  called  a  miracle, 
of  healing,  and  it  is  far  from  inappropriate  that  such  work  should; 
be  conducted  by  a  church  organization.     The  Seamen's  Church  j 
Institute,  of  New  York,  we  read  in  TJie  Times  of  that  city,  has,: 
besides   its  other  work,  established  a  station   to  give  medical  j 
advice  bj'  radio  to  vessels  at  sea  regardless  of  (heir  nationality.] 
KDKF   is   the   call.     The   complete   plans   call   for   a  powei-ful 
wireless  station  capable  of  reaching  ships  at  a  great  distance, 
giving  medical  advice,  directing  the  setting  of  broken  limbs,  and 
taking  care  of  any  emergency  cases.     As  Captain  Huntington, 
principal  of  the  Institute's  radio  school,  explains: 

"  If  a  ship  at  sea  has  any  sickness  aV)oa.rd  and  she  calls  KDKF 
she  will  receive  medical  advice  by  radio.  Vessels  which  ai'e  out- 
side of  our  radius  can  relay  from  ship  to  ship  to  this  station, 
distance  being  no  factor." 

The  Seamen's  Church  Institute  is  now  specializing  in  medical 
instruction.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  vessels  in  the  merchant 
marine  do  not  carry  doctors  and  man.y  men  fail  to  receive  proper 
first-aid  treatment.  This  is  why  the  Institute  has  established  its 
medical  course  for  ships'  officers.  The  medical  director  of  the 
Institute  told  The  Times  reporter  that  he  had  inspected  ships  and 
found  on  some  of  them  there  were  no  bandages  or  .surgical  cotton. 
The  men,  he  said,  would  put  gobs  of  oakiim  such  as  were  used 
for  calking  decks  on  cuts  and  bruises,  and  would  use  any  kind  of 
lubricating  gi-ease  for  burns.  This  discovery  prompted  the 
Institute  authorities  to  take  measures  to  bring  about  a  strict 
enforcement  of  an  old  law  which  orders  every  ship  to  carry  a 
medicine-chest  and  first-aid  equipment.  After  the  school  for 
offi(!ers  was  started  it  was  found  that  many  of  them  could  not 
use  a  clinical  thermometer  and  did  not  know  even  the  rudi- 
mentary princijjles  of  medicine  and  surgery.  In  the  schools  the 
students  work  with  the  standard  Shipping  Board  eqxiipment 
that  they  wiU  encounter  at  sea.  The  idea  of  Dr.  Wilson,  ttie 
medical  director,  is  that  all  instniction  shall  be  practical.  He 
believes  that  seamen  ought  to  be  able  to  receive  withoxit  delay 
at  least  the  sort  of  treatment  and  nursing  that  the  mother  of  a 
family  out  in  an  isolated  country  spot  would  be  expected  to  give 
in  case  of  illness  or  emergency. 

In  the  Institute's  clinic,  where  sailors  of  all  nationalities  are 
given  free  medical  advice  and  treatment,  as  man3'  as  sixty 
seamen  a  day  are  being  given  help.  Dr.  Wilson  is  quoted  as 
saying: 

"We  are  in  touch  with  every  social-service  agency  in  the  city. 
We  send  seamen  to  every  hospital  in  the  city,  and  we  have 
special  beds  in  some  hospitals  that  are  given  to  seamen.  Besides 
seamen  in  need  of  every  kind  of  medical  attention,  from  slight 
matters  to  very  important,  there  are  men  who  come  in  here 
Avho  are  suffering  from  the  results  of  their  war-experiences — 
shell-shocked  men.  Or  perhaps  they  are  just  completely  dis- 
couraged. Sometimes  a  man  only  needs  advice.  Sometimes 
he  needs  a  big  steak — and  when  he  does  he  is  sent  down-stairs 
to  get  it.  When  I  say  that  I  get  anything  I  want  here  for  my 
patients  I  mean  it." 
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^'TH  TOMATO  SAUCE 


Joseph  Campbell  Company     ,.|.  ,|^^ 
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CAMDEN.  N.  J.,  US.A 


Dt    MARK    BEGISTEREO    NO.    « 


Take  this  along  on  your  outing! 

Campbeirs  Beans  never  taste  better  than  out 
in  the  open  air  when  hours  of  exertion  are  behind 
you  and  your  hunger  calls  aloud  for  real  food. 
Then  how  you  will  relish  such  rich,  hearty  pork 
and  beans  and  their  delicious  tomato  sauce! 
Easy  to  carry,  no  trouble  to  prepare,  and  just  the 
kind  of  substantial  food  active  people  require. 


Serve  cold 


2  cans  for  25c 

Except  west  of  Mississippi  River  and  in  Canada 


Serve  hot 


\x 


BEANS 
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CURRENT    -    POETRY 


Unsolicited  contributions  to  this  department  can  not  be  returned. 


I"' HE  authorof"  Songs  of  the  Sourdough" 
and  "Spell  of  the  Yukon"  has  de- 
serted the  cold  North  for  the  bohemian 
haunts  of  Paris.  His  latest  volume, 
"Ballads  of  a  Bohemian"  (Barse  &  Hop- 
kins), contains  this,  to  which  he  prefixes  his 
own  introduction.  "After  old  men  and 
children  I  am  greatly  interested  in  dogs. 
I  will  go  out  of  my  way  to  caress  one  who 
shows  any  desire  to  be  friendly.  There  is 
a  very  filthy  fellow  who  collects  cigaret- 
stubs  on  the  Boul'  Mich',  and  who  is 
always  followed  by  a  starved  yellow  cur. 
The  other  day  I  came  across  them  in  a 
little  side  street.  The  man  was  stretched 
on  the  pavement  brutishly  drunk  and 
dead  to  the  world.  The  dog,  lying  by  his 
side,  seemed  to  look  at  me  with  sad,  im- 
ploring eyes.  Tho  all  the  world  despise 
that  man,  I  thought,  this  poor  brute  loves 
him  and  will  be  faithful  unto  death. 
From  this  incident  I  wrote  the  verses  that 
follow": 

THE  OUTLAW 

By  Robert  W.  Service 

A  wild  and  woful  race  he  ran 

Of  lust  and  sin  by  land  and  sea; 
Until,  abhori'ed  of  God  and  man, 

They  swung  liim  from  the  gallows-tree. 
And  then  he  climbed  the  Starry  Stair, 

And  dumb  and  naked  and  alone, 
With  head  unbowed  and  brazen  glare. 

He  stood  before  the  Judgment  Throne. 

The  Keeper  of  the  Records  spoke: 

"This  man,  O  Lord,  has  mocked  Thy  Name. 
The  weak  have  wept  beneatli  liis  yoke, 

The  strong  have  fled  before  his  flame. 
The  blood  of  babes  is  on  his  sword ; 

His  life  is  evil  to  the  brim: 
Look  down,  decree  his  doom,  O  Lord! 

Lo!  there  is  none  will  speak  for  him." 

The  golden  trumpets  blew  a  blast 

That  echoed  in  the  crypts  of  Hell, 
For  there  was  Judgment  to  be  passed. 

And  lips  were  hushed  and  silence  fell. 
The  man  was  mute ;   he  made  no  stir. 

Erect  before  the  Judgment  Seat.  .  .  . 
When  all  at  once  a  mongrel  cur 

Crept  out  and  cowered  and  licked  his  feet. 

It  licked  his  feet  with  whining  cry. 

Come  Heav'n,  come  Hell,  what  did  it  care? 
It  leapt,  it  tried  to  catch  his  eye; 

Its  master,  yea,  its  God  was  there. 
Then,  as  a  thrill  of  wonder  sped 

Tlirough  throngs  of  sliining  seraphim. 
The  Judge  of  All  looked  down  and  said: 

"Lo!  here  is  one  who  pleads  for  him. 

"  And  who  shall  love  of  these  the  least. 

And  who  by  word  or  look  or  deed 
Shall  pity  show  to  bird  or  beast. 

By  Me  shall  have  a  friend  in  need. 
Ay,  tho  his  sin  be  black  as  night, 

And  tho  he  stand  mid  men  alone. 
He  shall  be  softened  in  My  sight. 

And  find  a  pleader  by  My  Throne. 

"  So  let  this  man  to  glory  win ; 

From  life  to  life  salvation  glean; 
By  pain  and  sacrifice  and  sin, 

Until  he  stand  before  Me — clean. 
For  he  who  loves  the  least  of  these 

(And  here  I  say  and  here  repeat) 
Shall  win  himself  an  angel's  pleas 

For  Mercy  at  My  Judgment  Seat." 


Before  the  leaves  lose  their  first  fresh 
greenness  we  must  pass  on  this  from  The 
Outlook.  Summer  days  will  bring  a  calmer 
spirit : 

WARNING 
By  Amelia  Josephine  Burr 

Ask  me  nothing  now,  my  dear — 

The  stars  are  all  too  large  and  near; 

At  dusk  the  peepers  in  the  pool 

Make  my  pulses  play  tho  fool; 

Robins  with  morning  winds  awake 

And  in  my  spirit  barriers  break; 

The  wiUows  are  too  golden  green. 

The  grasses  are  too  young  and  clean. 

The  httle  brooks  too  loud  and  swift; 

Too  red  a  crest  the  maples  lift. 

The  heart  of  life  beats  high  and  glad — 

Can  we  keep  wise  when  earth  goes  mad? 

Do  not  ask  me  anything 

Lest  misfortune  fall. 

I  am  in  love  with  Love  and  Spring 

And  not  with  you  at  all! 

Every  city  old  enough  has  these  streets, 
mostly  overrun  with  foreign  peoples  whose 
mode  of  life  shows  no  congruence  with  the 
few  evidences  of  decayed  splendors  still 
clinging  to  the  houses.  The  Bookman 
gives  us  this  quiet  brooding: 

IN  AN  OLD   STREET 

By  David  Morton 

The  twilight  gathers  here  like  brooding  thought. 

Haunting  each  shadowed  dooryard  and  its  door. 
With  gone,  forgotten  beauty  tliat  was  wrought 

Of  hands  and  hearts  that  come  this  way  no  more. 
Here  an  intenser  quiet  stills  the  air 

With  old  remembering  of  what  is  not: 
Of  silver  sUppers  gone  from  every  stair. 

And  silver  laughter  long  and  long  forgot. 

Deeper  and  deeper  where  this  dusk  is  drifted. 
Gathers  a  sense  of  waiting  through  the  night. 

About  old  doors  whose  latch  is  never  lifted. 
And  dusty  windows  vacant  of  a  light.   .  .  . 

Deeper  and  deeper,  till  the  gray  turns  blue. 

And  one  by  one  the  patient  stars  peer  through. 

Brought  to  the  test  of  food,  the  simple 
life,  or  even  democracy,  if  you  will,  may 
be  trusted  to  win  according  to  the  gospel  of 
the  antipodes.  In  the  Sydney  Bulletin 
is  this: 

THE  WISDOM 
By  Dale  Collins 
A  blare  of  brass  and  a  throb  of  drums — 
And  Solomon  comes!     Solomon  comes! 
A  thousand  guards  and  a  glint  of  steel. 
Ivory  wrought  in  his  chariot-wheel. 
A  silken  standard  which  hides  the  sun, 
A  mantle  of  Tyrian  purple,  spun 
By  the  cunningest  hands  in  the  wise  old  East, 
So  Solomon  goes  to  his  mighty  feast. 

The  breath  of  lutes  and  the  twanged  strings  sigh — 

And  the  Queen  goes  by!     The  Queen  goes  by! 

The  Lady  of  Sheba  in  cloth  of  gold 

With  her  hennaed  nails  and  her  dark  eyes  bold. 

A  peacock  perches  behind  her  chair; 

The  sun  lights  diamonds  in  her  hair; 

The  music  glows  Uke  the  heart  of  wine. 

For  Sheba  goes  with  the  King  to  dine. 

RattUng  hoofs  through  the  city's  heat. 
The  shepherd  passes  along  the  street! 
And  his  nut-brown  maid  is  at  his  side. 
He  has  his  pipes  and  the  skies  are  wide; 
His  chest  is  bare  to  the  breeze's  kiss; 
The  thought  of  eating  is  honest  bliss; 
He  knows  content  and  his  spirit  sings — 
So  a  fig,  I  say,  for  all  your  Kings! 

The  Bronx  seems  to  be  turning  to  uses 
of  poetry  which  may  redeem  it  from  its 
exclusive  inspiration   to  satire.     There  is 


a  little  too  much  literature  here,  both  in 
phrase  and  allusion,  to  comport  realistically 
with  the  figures  conjured  up  of  Antonio 
and  Angelina,  but  otherwise  it  will  do. 
At  least  the  New  York  Sun  thinks  so: 

SPRING  IN  THE  BRONX 

By  John  Ludlow 
Now  to  the  neighboring  lots  and  fields  in  quest 
Of  dandelions  for  her  thrifty  board 
The  swart  signora  liies;   her  practised  eye 
Anticipates  the  skilful  blade;  alert. 
From  place  to  place  the  tender  spoil  she  crops, 
Bent  o'er  the  verdant  lea.     The  passer-by 
Admires  the  pastoral  beauty  of  her  pose. 
Full  soon  her  apron  with  the  greens  is  filled. 
And  home  with  swinging  hips  and  cumbrous  brogues 
Elate  she  trudges — Verdi  on  her  lips. 

Soused  in  the  crystal  flood,  and  soused  again. 
And  stiU  once  more,  of  grit  and  slug  to  cleanse. 
Her  culinary  art  the  matron  pUes, 
Learned  in  Calabria;   the  condiments. 
Pepper  and  salt  and  vinegar,  combine 
To  animate  the  mess,  and  scalUons  shrewd. 
With  copious  olive-oil  nutritious  drenched. 
The  royal  dressing;   and,  to  vitalize 
And  quicken  with  the  very  breath  of  life. 
The  aromatic  garlic's  tingling  zest! 

Meanwhile  Antonio  from  his  muddy  trench. 
Lord  of  her  heart  and  father  of  their  brood. 
Noblest  of  all  the  men  in  all  the  world 
To  Angelina,  proud  Antonio  comes. 
With  shouts  of  joy  the  children  greet  their  sire 
Who,  beaming,  hugs  his  spouse,  and  to  his  breast 
The  sweet  bambino  fondles.     At  the  sink 
His  rude  aljlutions  done,  they  sit  them  down. 

O  wondrous  love!  the  shack  where  you  abide 

Becomes  a  palace,  and  the  laborer's  fare 

A  banquet.     From  Antonio's  ardent  Ups 

The  honeyed  compliments  effusive  flow, 

No  sweeter  had  he  borrowed  Tasso's  harp. 

Or  filched  from  Petrarch's  lute  its  sweetest  string — 

And  AngeUna's  rosy  flush  of  pride 

Attests  her  triumph  and  her  wifely  bliss. 

Spring  in  The  Bronx  for  some  is  Paradise. 

Washington's  reputation  as  a  sleeper 
might  be  shrunk  if  the  same  critical  method 
were  applied  to  him  in  connection  wath  all 
the  old  houses  in  the  country  round  that 
G.  S.  B.  brings  to  one  Lafayette  legend. 
This  versifier  has  been  appearing  less 
frequently  of  late  in  The  Tribune  "Con- 
ning Tower." 

ANTIQUARIAN  QUERIES 

By  G.  S.  B. 

Ah,  yes,  he  lodged  here  once,  they  say. 

The  Marquis  Lafayette. 
He  tarried  for  a  night  and  day. 
And  dined  and  danced  and  went  away; 
Precisely  when  this  happened,  they 

Seem  wholly  to  forget. 

Was  he  nineteen  or  sixty-odd. 

The  famous  General? 
When  the  old  ballroom's  floor  he  trod. 
How  was  he  clothed,  one  asks,  how  shod? 
Alas,  the  local  Homers  nod — 

They  do  not  know  at  all. 

Was  it  in  peace,  or  in  the  din 

And  violence  of  war? 
And  was  he  sprightly,  lithe,  and  thin. 
Or  dozy,  with  a  double  chin? 
The  legends  end  as  they  begin. 

And  tell  one  nothing  more. 

The  beaux  of  silver-buckled  knee. 

The  belles  of  yesteryear. 
We  can  not  question  now,  and  we 
Need  not  to  question;   for.  you  see. 
He  never  came,  le  cher  Marquis, 

Within  two  leagues  of  here. 


I 
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^100,000,D00  Repair  Waste 

Let  this  Booklet  cut  down 
your  engine  and  chassis  troubles  and  repairs 


EVERY  automobilist  who  wants  to 
cut  down  repair  bills  should  have 
this  Booklet.  It  strikes  its  keynote  in  the 
opening  sentence,  "0«^  half  of  every  dol- 
lar spent  for  automobile  repairs  is  wasted!" 

Every  year  American  motorists  spend 
at  least  one  hundred  million  dollars 
unnecessarily  for  engine  repairs. 

Our  Booklet,  "Correct  Lubrication," 
diagnoses  the  cause  of  much  of  this 
immense  national  waste.  It  deals  simply 
and  scientifically  with  first  causes. 


The  temptation  to  use  heavier  oil  in 
worn  engines  is  dealt  with.  The  Book- 
let points  out  the  penalties  which  come 
from  this  dangerous  practice. 

*       *       * 

You  may  think  that  you  have  no  avoidable 
repairs.  So  do  millions  of  other  motorists! 
And  they  are  the  very  men  who  contribute 
to  the  hundred  million  dollar  repair  fund 
which  represents  sheer  waste. 

Motorists  need   information   on  this 
vital  subject.    This  information  is  pro- 
vided for  you  in  our  Booklet,  "Correct 
Lubrication."   The  1921  edition  is  now 
ready.   It  contains  the  facts.    They  are 
simply   presented — easy   to 
get  at,  easy  to  read,  easy  to 
understand  and  easy  to  apply 
immediately    to   your  financial 
advantage. 


It  discusses  causes  of  repairs,  engine 
factors,  lubrication   factors,  carbon   for- 
mation.   It  describes   oil    tests — where 
they  are  important — where 
they  mean  nothing,  or  worse 
than  nothing.    It  deals  with 
transmission  and  difFerential 
lubrication,   explaining   why 
lubrication  practice 
of  a  few  years  back  is 
today  obsolete — why 
old  practice  points  to 
lepair  bills.  A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

RRASCHFtl  New  York  (Main  Office)   n^'i'^^'^^'f'S'f.  ,    ^?*''"'V,  •  Minneapolis       Kansas  City,  Kan. 
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Mobiloils 


The  Booklet  is  free. 
Send  for  your  copy 
today.  In  writing, 
please  address  our 
nearest  branch. 


Chart  of 
Recommendations 

Abbreviated  Edition 
How  to  Read  the  Charts 

THE   correct   grade:*  ot    Gargoyle    Mobiloils    foT 
engine   lubricatton  ot   both   passenger  and  COID> 
mcrcial  car&  arc  !>pet;iticJ  m  the  Chart  bclow. 

A  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 

B  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  '^B" 

E  means  Gargoyle  Mobitoil  **E" 

Arc  means-  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 

Where  difl'crent  grades  arc  recommended  for  summer 
and  winter  use,  the  winter  recommendations  should 
be  followed  during  the  entire  penod  when  freezmg 
temperatures  may  be  experienced. 
The  recommendations  for  prominent  makes  of  engines 
used  in  many  cars  are  listed  separately  (or  convenience. 

The  Chart,  of  Recommendarions  is  compiled  by  the 
Vacuum  Oil  Company's  Board  of  Automotive 
Engineers,  and  represents  our  profesMunal  advice  on 
correct  automobile   lubrication. 


NAMFS  OF 

AllTOMOaiLKS  AND 

MOTOR  TRUCKS 


Allen 

AndcriOfl      .    . 
Appfrwn  (8  eyi.)      . 

All  Oiher  Mixltl* 
Brck  (Mod«l  A,  Jun.oi)      ... 

"     AllOfhci  Modd*   ... 

Biiicot 

Buick       

Cadillac     ,.    .' 

Ch*lm.i.     

Chandlfi  Sii 

Chtvrold  (8<yl> 

(Mwld  490)    

All  0(h<(  Model*   . 

Cl««bnd 

Colt      

Colgrnbia  (Ocirail).-. . .  ..c. 
Coinei , . 

"    (Commcrcid). . .  - 

Cunninehicn  ■ 

D-E  (K  loo)..    

'■     il'A  ton)     ...   .-. 

"     (S  too)     .      .    . 

"     All  Oihcf  Modfli 
Di.mondTdKliS  lunt   ,. 

■•  tModtUU2ioni(KJ>itor 

"  AllOihci  Modtli..    .      . 

DiiieFlvM 

Dodte  Broihcri,.   ...  

Don 

FIgift  .       -. . . 

Et»«.    ....  , .   ..... 

ttdtttl  (Model  S-X)    .  . 

"       lSpec.il)         

"      All  Oiher  Modd*     .. 

Ford .    . 

Fianktin 

Ciaoi  (uiing  ptclinc) . 

"     (uiJac  kcroKflO 

Grant  [6  cyl  >       

■■       (Com'l)  (Model  U)   .. 
■•  All  Other  Model» 

Hjl-Fuf     .  . 

HC  S 

Haynt»C6cyl) 

-      (I2tyl.).     

Holmci 

Hudion  Supfr  Sia 

Hiipmabilt ...1 

r   H   C 

Kelly-Springficid 

Kcnwotihy  [4  cyl ) 

(fityl) 

King  (8  cyl) 

Kit«t  Kar  (12  <yl)    

"       -     All  Oth«  Model*. 

LaFaycilc  (Indijnapulit)   

I.eiingion  (Continental  En;.). 

Liberty. , . 

Lincoln.    . ./. 

Locomobile , . 

Luvctne  (2ii  ton) , 

"       AJIOiher  Model.  ... 

MarmoH 

Maxwell 

Mercer       

Mitchell         

Monroe  (Model  M-J>     .... 

"       All  Oihet  Modcli . .    . 
N«S   ...      

-  (Model67I) 

-  (Commercul)(Qujd). 

"    (I  ion  and  2  iofi),,\.    . . 
National  (6  cyl.) 

"      (i2cyL) 

Oakland  .   -,        / 

Oldtmobilt  (4  cyl.). 

{6<yl.) 

^     •  (8cyl.) 

Ortrbnd 

Packard.     

I'aige(6cyl) ,.    . 

(Cuntinenial  Eng.) 

"    All  Oiher  ModeU 

Pan  (Model  2S0) 

■     All  Other  Model) 


Pecrlet*  (8  cyl.) 

"        All  Other  Modeli... 

P.erce-Arruw 

■■tCom"l){Ston)   ... 
•■      "  AH  Other  Model, 

Premier   , 

Reo 

Republic  (I  and  m  ton)   . 
"       Air  Other  Model*      . 

RbVKn.ght 

Suon ■   . 

Scripp»>Etooth  (4  cyl.) 

"      Another  Model) 

Seldeo  (K  ton) 

"      (S  ton) 

"     All  Ohct  Modeli 

Stearni-Kflisht .... 

Siepliei.1 _ 

.'itudebakcr 


Velie  (Model «)'.''.'. ".',".'!." 
~  (Commr'ci*!]  (yi  ton). . 
**    All  Other  Model* 

Wcttcoti 

White  (16  valve)..... ; 

a  and  S  ton) 

-      All  Other  Moddi 

V/ill«.Knid« « 

WillyiSiji 

Wintoa 


Prominent  Makes  of  Engines 
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.     .  .deli 

BodafModel.ATU-BTU-irrU- 
ITTU-ETU-mJ-HU.HTU-  lU- 
ITU-XU-XTV-VU-VTU    .. 

8udi  All  Other  Model*   

Coritincntal  (Model  81} 

*  •'         (Model  T) 

All  Other  Model*. 

FalU 

G  0  4S  (Mod.lAA) 

All  Other  Model!.. 
Hcr*iV»-lI.Spil|mao. 

(Mo^d*JU-S-VandVA) 
"    All  Other  ModeU     .   . 

HinUey .... 

Lycoming  ,    .    . 

NMfhway  (Model  108)   .     , 
All  Other  Model*  . 
Roche*tcf  (Dveienberf ) 
W»uke«b»  (ModeU  CD-DU- 
EUbFU) 
**      AllOitier  Model*.. 
Wcidely  .    . 

Wifooniin  (ModeU  Q  h  QU)  .. 
-       .AJlOihetlkdttl^.. 


Lfc  Arc 
A.  Arc 
A  A 
Arc    Aic    ^fc   Arc    ^rc 


A  An 
A  A 
A    Ar< 


A    Are 

y\  La_ 


Ar« 

Arc. 
Arc 
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EDISON'S   POSERS   ANSWERED— IN   VARIOUS   WAYS 


T 


HE  ANSWERS  to  Mr.  Edison's  lest  questions  disclose 
I  good  many  difiiciilties  and  disagreements.  "Jn  the 
form  in  which  they  reach  the  pulilic,  they  do  not  admit 
(>r  definite  answers,"  oV)serves  the  New  York  Times,  which 
t  hereupon  proceeds  to  differ  l>oth  with  the  New  York  Herald 
and  the  New  York  Worhl  as  to  "What  country  consumed  the 
most  tea  before  the  war?"  "Russia,"  repUes  The  I'inie.s. 
"England,"  says  The  World,  while  The  Herald  finds  the  answer 
in  "China."  The  questionnaire  which  led  Mr.  Edison  to  re- 
niark^that  "college  men  are  amazingly  ignorant,"  it  appears,  is 
capable    of   <'ausing  diffi- 


'  5AN,  Po\', 
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ciilties  in  other  quarters, 
even  tho  The  Times,  at 
least,  announces  that  its 
answers  "have  been  gath- 
ered from  books  of  refer- 
ence and  ex|>erts,  and,  in 
a  few  cases  where  they 
were  not  available,  from 
the  best  handy  opinion." 
The  collection  of  the 
questions  in  tlie  first  place 
was  a  matter  of  consider- 
al)le  difficulty,  since  can- 
didates were  not  allowed 
to  carry  away  the  printed 
lists,  and,  we  are  told, 
"the  published  questions 
have  been  reproduced  b.\ 
some  astonishing  feats  of 
memory."  Mr.  Edison 
has  refused  to  gi\'e  out 
the  text  of  his  questions. 
' ' The  name  of  the  joung 
man    who    made    pubhc 

most  of  the  questions  the  nation  is  racking  its  Itrains  o^er," 
says  the  New  York  Herald,  quoting  Mrs.  Edison,  "is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  records  at  the  Edison  Laboratoiy,  at  all,"  and  the 
Secretaiy  there  thinks  he  may  have  taken  the  examination 
under  an  assumed  name.  The  Times  gives  as  the  authority  for 
its  fist  the  names  of  two  young  men  who,  even  if  they  "flunked" 
Mr.  Edison's  quiz,  seem  to  have  gi\en  evidence  of  remai'kabie 
memories. 

With  regard  to  the  questionnaire  itself.  The  Times  observes: 

Tn  some  questions  the  individual  answerer  is  called  upon  to 
render  his  verflict  on  conti-oversies  which  have  raged  among  tlie 
learned  foi*  centuries  ami  filh-d  libraries  with  books  of  research 
and  polemics. 

For  instance:  "Who  invented  printing?"  No  answer  can 
be  made  before  t  ht^  previous  question,  "What  is  print- 
ing?" is  answered.  If  the  mere  stamping  of  impressions  is 
meant,  Assyria,  h'jgypt,  China,  Babylonia,  and  ('haldea 
may  contest  for  the  distinction,  for  the  making  of  impressions 
by  seals  and  dies  is  one  of  the  oldf^st  arts.  Wood  or  metal 
types  were  used  for  printing  initials  on  manuscripts  in  the  tenth 
century. 

If  printing  with  presses  and  movable  types  is  meant,  the  oldest 
known  specimen  is  said  to  be  a  Korean  work  of  the  fourteenth 
centui'y  in  the  British  Museum.  But  there  is  reason  to  belie\e 
that  China  or  Japan  may  have  practised  the  art  centuries  earliei- 
than  this. 

if  modei-u  European  printing  with  movable    types   is  meant, 

-another  controversy  is  opened.  'I'he  invention  is  commonly 
attributed  to  Johann  Gutenberg,  of  Mainz.  Many  scholais 
contend    that    the    inventor  was    Ijaurens  Janszoon  Coster,    of 

-Haarlem;    that  Gutenberg,  who  was  employed  in  the  shop  of 
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Coster,  stole  the  types  and  fled  into  Germany  with  them.  There 
is  much  evidence  that  Gutenberg  did  not  (daim  to  be  the  in- 
ventor and  that  he  became  known  as  such  because  his  books 
were  the  first  to  be  widely  circulated. 

The  more  learned  the  an.swerer  the  more  difficult  he  would 
find  it  to  answer  this  question  and  many  others  like  it. 
For  instance,  the  question  as  to  which  city  and  country  fur- 
nishes the  finest  china  is  one  which  calls  upon  the  candidate 
for  a  job  in  Edison's  plant  to  pass  a  positive  judgment 
where  critics  and  connoisseurs  disagree.  The  tendency  of  ex- 
perts in  dealing  with  art  matters  is  to  shim  utterly  the  attempt 
to  make  decisions  on  questions  of  taste. 

Even  more  striking 
than  these  objections  to 
Mr.  Edison's  list,'  per- 
haps, are  the  cases  in 
which  even  the  feW'  au- 
thorities, who  have  thus 
far  set  out  to  an.swer  the 
collected  questions,  show 
an  absolute  disagi'eement . 
The  matter  of  tea-con- 
su  mption  has  already 
been  cited.  To  the  ques- 
tion, "Who  is  called  the 
father  of  railways?"  The 
World  replies,  "Vander- 
bilt,"  The  Times,  "John 
Steveps,  1749-  1888,  of 
Hoboken,  N.  J."  The 
authorities  consulted  by 
The  Times  hold  that  the 
telescope  at  Mount  Wil- 
son Observatory  is  the 
largest  in  the  world,  and 
the  New  York  Herald 
agrees,  but  The  World 
ajmounces  that  the  answer  is  "Lick."  In  bounding  France, 
both  The  World  and  The  Herald  omit  the  small  principality  of 
Monaco.  Virginia  is  credited  with  "the  largest  amethyst- 
mines"  by  The  Times,  while  Texas  is  the  choice  of  The  World. 
The  minor  disagreements  between  even  so  small  a  number  of  au- 
Ihorities  as  the  three  New  York  newspapers  would  fill  half  a 
column.  The  answers  and  questions,  as  given  below,  are  taken 
from   The  Times: 

1.  Whal  cavnlries  hound  France? 

Spain,  the  tiny  independent  state  of  Andorra  in  the  Pyrenees, 
TMonaco,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Luxemburg,  and 
Belgium. 

2.  What  cit.j/  and  roiiniri)  produce  the  finest  china'/ 

Some  sa>'  Limoges,  Franc^e;  some  say  Sevres,  France;  some 
.say  Dresden,  Germany;  some  say  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

."{.   Where  is  the  river  Volga:' 

In  Russia. 

4.    What  is  the  finest  cotton  grhicit? 

Sea  Island  cotton,  oi-  Eg>ptian  cotton,  ar-cording  to  different 
experts. 

.'").    Whal  niiintri/  consii incd  tin'  tiiasl  Ira  before  lite  war? 

Russia. 

().  Whal  cili/  in  llic  I'niled  Stairs  leads  in  making  laundry 
machines? 

( "hicago. 

7.    What  ciltj  is  the  fur  center  of  the  United  States? 

St .  Louis  has  been  the  raw  fur  center  until  the  month  of  April 
of  the  present  year,  when  New  York  apparently  eclipsed  it. 
It  is  nip  and  tuck  between  the  two  cities,  with  New  York  leading. 
New  \'ork  is  incontestably  the  center  of  fur  manufacturing  and 
retail  selling. 


BDISUN     JIMOH 

— Frueh  in   (he    New   York    World. 
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The  battery  built  by  Westing- 
house.  Thousands  of  motorists 
bought  it  without  question.  It  must 
be  a  good  battery.  It  must  have  a 
wealth  of  power.  It  must  excel. 
It  does. 

Because  Westinghouse  has  estab* 
lished  a  record  for  success.  West- 
inghouse achievements  are  known. 
The  first  air  brake  was  a  Westing- 
house.  Automatic  railway  signals 
were  Westinghouse.  A  half  century 
of  prominence  in  the  development 
of  power  and  safety  in  transporta- 
tion made  the  building  of  a  battery 
a  logical  step.  The  Westinghouse 
Battery  is  another  Westinghouse 
triumph. 


The  Westinghouse  Battery  has 
measured  up  to  expectations.  Mo- 
torists who  buy  on  faith  have  confi- 
dence justified.  Technical  examina- 
tion of  parts,  principle  and  perform- 
ance turns  faith  into  fact. 

To  go  with  this  super-battery 
Westinghouse  Attention  was  bom-^ — 
a  new  development  in  battery  ser- 
vice. It  is  for  Uie  battery  now  in 
your  car  —  regardless  of  its  make. 
At  the  Westinghouse  Service  Station 
you  will  never  be  urged  to  buy  a  new 
battery  until  you  really  need  it. 
Westinghouse  Attention  advocates 
repairs  as  long  as  they  are  econom- 
ical—  the  purchase  of  a  Westing- 
house only  when  economy  dictates. 


WESTINGHOUSE    UNION     BATTERY     CO.,    Swissvale,    Penna. 


WESTINGHOUSE 


BATTERIES 
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What  is 
"Neglect  of  the  Teeth"? 


A  hundred  years  ago,  the  words  "  neglect  of  the  teeth  "  were 
seldom  used. 

Now  you  hear  the  phrase  time  after  time. 

What  does  it  mean  to  you?  If  it  simply  means  brushing  them 
once  in  a  while  so  they  will  look  clean,  it  doesn't  mean  enough. 

There  are  causes  of  tooth  decay  which  you  can  combat. 

The  London  Times,  describing  a  three  days'  conference  on 
prevention  of  the  diseases  of  teeth,  held  recently  in  Manchester, 
England,  quotes  an  eminent  British  dental  authority  as  "  de- 
claring that  the  one  and  only  cause  was  action  on  the  exterior 
enamel  of  the  tooth  of  acid  formed  by  bacteria  from  foodstuffs." 

In  other  words,  "  Acid-Mouth  "  is  a  cause  of  tooth  decay, 
according  to  this  authority. 

There  may  be  other  causes,  as  was  believed  by  some  dentists 
at  the  conference,  but  "  Acid-Mouth  "  is  acknowledged  as  a 
cause  of  much  decay. 

Pebeco  Tooth  Paste  counteracts  "  Acid-Mouth." 

"  Neglect  of  the  teeth  "  means  not  alone  neglect  of  the  looks 
of  the  teeth,  but  neglect  of  the  health  of  the  teeth  and  gums. 

If  by  reason  of  your  diet,  or  for  other  reasons,  you  have 
"Acid-Mouth,"  your  teeth  are  sure  to  go  unless  you  check 
"Acid-Mouth"  with  a  dentifrice  scientifically  prepared  for  this 
purpose,  as  is  Pebeco  Tooth  Paste. 

A  simple  test  will  disclose  the  acid  condition  of  your  mouth. 

LEHN    &   FINK,   Inc. 

635  Greenwich  Street,    New  York 
Canadian  Agents:  Harold  F.  Ritchie  &  Co.,  Limited,  10  McCaul  St.,  Toronto 

Also  makers  of  Lysol  Disinfectant,  Lysol  Shaving  (Areata, 
and  Lysol  Toilet  Soap 
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Have  You 

"Acid-Mouth" 

It  Is  Thought  To  Be  the 
Chief  Cause  of  Tooth  Decay 

These  Test   Papers  Will  Tell  You— Sent 

Free  With  Ten-Day  Trial 

Tube  of  Pebeco 

There  are  probably  many  causes  that 
contribute  to  decay  of  the  teeth,  but 
dental  authorities  seem  to  agree  that  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  decay  results 
from  over-acidity  of  the  mouth.  You  can 
easily  tell  if  you  have  "  Acid-Mouth,"  and 
also  see  how  Pebeco  tends  to  counteract 
this  tooth-destroying  condition,  by  the 
simple  and  interesting  experiment  with 
the  test  papers,  which  we  will  gladly  send 
to  you  upon  request. 

Moisten  a  blue  Litmus  Test  Paper  on 
your  tongue.  If  it  turns  pink,  you  have 
*'  Acid-Mouth."  Brush  your  teeth  with 
Pebeco  and  make  another  test.  The  paper 
will  not  change  color,  thus  demonstrating 
how  Pebeco  helps  to  counteract  "  Acid- 
Mouth."  Just  send  a  post-card  for  Free 
Test  Papers  and  Ten-Day  Trial  Tube  of 
Pebeco. 


8.  What  counlnj  is  the  grcatviit  ttxtilc  producer? 

Great  Britain  is  so  consiticred,  but  the  United  States  is  a  oloso 
competitor  in  volume,  and  may  even  be  slightly  in  the  lead  at 
the  present  day. 

9.  Is  Australia  greater  tha)i  Greenland  in  area? 

This  is  a  catch  question.  Greenland  looks  far  bifjger  on  the 
square,  flat  maps  on  Mereator'?<  projections,  \vhieh  represents 
the  world  as  a  cylinder,  exaggerating  the  size  of  areas  as  they 
approach  the  poles.  Australia  is  in  reality  more  than  three 
times  as  large  as  Greenland. 

10.  Where  is  Copenhagen? 
In  Denmark. 

11.  Where  is  Spitzbergen? 

In  the  Arctic,  north  of  Norway. 

12.  In  ichat  country  other  than  Australia  arc  kangaroos  found? 
In  New  Guinea. 

i;>.   What  telescope  is  the  largest  in  the  world? 

That  at  the  Mount  Wilson  Observatory  in  California. 

14.  Who  u'as  Bessemer  and  what  itid  he  do? 

An  English  engineer.  He  invented  a  process  for  making 
steel  l>y  taking  carbon  out  of  molten  iron  by  the  air-blast. 

15.  How  many  States  in  the  Union? 
Forty-eight. 

Iti.    Where  do  we  get  prunes  from? 

Prunes  are  grown  in  the  Santa  Clara  \'alley  and  elsewhere. 

17.  Who  was  Paul  Revere? 

The  Minuteman  who  spread  the  alarm  of  the  British  march 
on  Lexington. 

18.  Who  was  John  Hancock? 

The  first  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

19.  117)0  was  Plutarch? 

A  Greek  of  the  first  and  second  centuries  a.o.  who  wrote  the 
"Lives"  and  miscellaneous  Avorks. 

20.  TT7io  icas  Hannibal? 

The  Carthaginian  general  Avho  conquered  most  of  Italy  in  the 
third  century  b.c. 

21.  Who  icas  Dnnton? 

A  French  Revolutionary  orator  who  was  sent  to  the  guillotine 
by  the  Committee  of  Terror. 

22.  Who  was  Solon? 

An  Athenian  lawgiver  famous  for  twenty-three  centuries 
for  the  remark  to  Croesus  (whicli  modern  historians  say  he  did 
not  make)  to  "Count  no  man  happy  until  he  is  dead." 

23.  Who  ivas  Francis  Marion? 

General  Marion  was  a  principal  leader  of  the  Revolutionary 
forces  in  the  Southern  States. 

24.  Who  was  Leonidas? 

The  Spartan  general  who  led  the  heroic  defense  of  Thermopylae. 

25.  Where  did  we  get  Louisiana  from? 
By  purchase  from  France. 

26.  Who  was  Pizarro? 

The  Spanish  conqueror  of  Peru. 

27.  Who  was  Bolivar? 

The  hero  of  the  South-American  wars  of  liberation  from  Spain. 

28.  What  war-material  did  Chile  export  to  the  Allies  during 
the  war? 

Nitrates. 

29.  Where  does  most  of  the  coffee  come  from? 
From  Brazil. 

30.  Where  is  Korea? 

A  peninsula  on  the  northeast  coast  of  Asia. 

31.  Where  is  Manchuria? 

A  northeastern  province  of  China  touching  Korea. 

32.  Where  was  Napoleon  born? 
Ajaccio,  Corsica. 

33.  What  is  the  highest  rise  of  tide  on  the  A'orth  Atlantic  coast? 
Seventy  feet   in   the   Bay   of  Fundy,   between   Nova  Scotia 

and  New  Brunswick. 

34.  Who  invented  logarithms? 
John  Napier. 

35.  Who  was  the  Emperor  of  Mexico  ivhen  Cortez  londed? 
Montezuma. 

36.  Where  is  the  Imperial  Valley  and  what  is  it  noted  for? 

In  southern  California,  on  the  Alexican  l)order,  and  noted  for. 
melons. 

37.  What  and  where  is  the  Sargasso  Sea? 

A  vast  tract  of  seaweed  floating  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean. 

38.  What  is  the  greatest  known  depth  of  the  ocean? 
Thirty-one  thousand  six  hundred  feet,  at  Nero  Deep,  near 

Guam. 

39.  What  is  the  name  of  a  large  inland  body  of  water  that  has 
no  outlet? 

The  Great  Salt  Lake. 

40.  What  is  the  capital  of  Pennsylvania? 
Harrisburg. 

41.  What  State  is  the  largest?     Next? 
Texas.     California. 
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42.  Rhode  Island  is  the  smallest  State.      What  is  the  next  and 
the  next? 

Delaware.     Connecticut. 

43.  How  far  is  it  from  New  York  to  Buffalo? 

Three  hundred  and  ninety-six  miles  by  the  shortest  route. 

44.  How  fur  is  it  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco? 
Three  thousand  three  hundred  miles. 

45.  How  far  is  it  from  New  York  to  Liverpool? 

Three  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  and  oni-half 
nautical  miles. 

4().  Of  what  State  is  Helena  the  capital? 

]\Iontana. 

47.  Of  what  State  is  Tallahassee  the  capital? 

Florida. 


48.   What  State  has  the  largest  copper-mines 


The 


^Montana  has  the  largest  single  mine  in  the  Anaconda, 
mines  of  Arizona  have  the  greatest  combined  output. 

49.  What  State  has  the  largest  amethyst-mines? 
Virginia. 

50.  What  is  the  name  of  a  famous  violin-maker? 
Stradivarius. 

51.  Who  invented  the  modern  paper-making  maclnne? 

The  major  discovery  was  made  by  Robert,  a  Frenchman, 
tho  it  is  often  attributed  erroneously  to  Fourdrinier,  who  intro- 
duced it  into  England. 

52.  Who  invented,  the  typesetting  machine? 

Mergenthaler  was  the  first  to  perfect  a  highly  pi-actical  one. 

53.  Who  invented  printing? 

Nobody  knows.  Somebody  in  China,  Japan,  or  Korea. 
Probably  first  invented  in  Europe  by  Laurens  Janszoon  Coster, 
of  Haarlem. 

54.  How  is  leather  tanned? 

By  immersion  in  an  infusion  of  oak  or  hemlock  bark  or  other 
material  strong  in  tannic  acid. 

55.  What  is  artificial  silk  made  from? 

From  cotton  or  wood-pulp  treated  with  acids  and  drawn 
into  threads. 

56.  What  is  a  caisson? 

An  enclosure  to  keep  water  from  seepijig  or  flowing  into  a 
space  where  engineering  operations  are  taking  place. 

57.  What  is  shellac? 

A  base  for  varnish  made  from  lac,  which  is  a  resinous  incrusta- 
tion formed  on  certain  trees  in  the  East  Indies  by  an  insect 
resembling  the  cochineal. 

58.  What  is  celluloid  made  from? 
Wood-pulp  primarily. 

59.  What  causes  the  tides? 

The  gravitational  pull  of  the  moon  exerted  powerf\illy  on  the 
ocean  because  of  its  fluidity,  and  weakly  on  the  earth  because 
of  its  comparative  rigidity. 

60.  To  what  is  the  change  in  seasons  due? 

To  the  inclination  of  the  earth  to  the  plane  of  tlie  ecliptic. 
In  the  earth's  revolution  around  the  sun,  this  causes  the  sun's 
rays  to  be  received  at  varying  inclinations,  with  consequent 
variations  of  temperature. 

61.  What  is  coke? 

Coal  after  the  more  volatil  components  have  been  driven 
from  it  by  heat. 

62.  From  what  part  of  the  North  Atlantic  do  we  get  codfish? 
Off  the  Newfoundland  banks. 

63.  Who  reached  the  South  Pole? 
Amundsen,  and  then  Scott. 

64.  What  is  a  monsoon? 

A  periodic,  alternating  wind  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

65.  Where  is  Magdalena  Bay? 

There  is  a  Magdalena  Bay  in  Lower  California,  one  in  Spitz- 
bergen, and  one  in  Colombia. 

66.  From  where  do  we  import  figs? 

Mainly  from  the  Smyrna  region  in  Asia  Minor,  which  was 
formerly  Turkish,  but  which  since  the  war  has  become  part  of 
Greece. 

67.  From  where  do  we  get  dates? 

Arabia,  India,  North  Africa,  California,  Arizona,  and  elsewhere. 

68.  Where  do  we  get  our  domestic  sardines? 
From  Maine  and  California. 

69.  What  is  the  longest  railroad  in  the  world? 
The  Trans-Siberian. 

70.  Where  is  Kenosha? 
In  Wisconsin. 

71.  What  is  the  speed  of  sound? 

In  dry  air  at  freezing  it  travels  about  1,091  feet  a  second. 
In  water  its  speed  is  about  4,680  feet  per  second.  It  traveled  at 
11,463  feet  4  inches  a  second  through  an  iron  bar  3,000  feet  long. 
Sound  moves  at  a  constantly  diminishing  rate  of  speed. 

72.  What  is  the  speed  of  light? 

Approximately  186,700  miles  a  second  in  a  vacuum  and 
slightly  less  through  atmosphere. 
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Now,  wasn't  that  real  thoughtful  of  Phillips!" 
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ememorance 
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Remembrance  Advertismg 
is  pleasant  advertising. 

It  does  not  brow-beat  nor 
scold  people  into  doing  things. 

It  just  makes  them  feel  so 
genial  and  friendly  that  they 
go  ahead  and  do  them  gladly 
— without  stopping  to  reason 
about  it  at  all. 

It  simply  applies  a  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature  to 
business.  The  glowing  thread 
of  friendliness  runs  through  all 
life.  People  who  buy  things 
must  buy  them  of  someone. 
Naturally  that  one  is  he  whom 
they  like  and  trust  more  than 
the  others. 

Remembrance  Advertising's 
message  for  you,  and  all  busi- 
ness men,  is  that  friendliness 
pays.  It  pays  not  only  in 
the  increased  enjoyment  which 
you  take  in  more  pleasant  rela- 


Calendars  —  Fans  —  Holiday 
Mission  Leather  Specialties — 


tions  with  your  customers, 
but  in  the  increased  profits 
which  come  from  steadier, 
more  certain  patronage.  It 
pays  so  surely,  so  unmistak- 
ably, that  you  cannot  aflFord 
to  ignore  or  neglect  it. 

Brown  &  Bigelow  can  help 
you  make  your  business  more 
friendly  and  more  profitable. 
We  bring  to  the  task  of  safe- 
guarding and  increasing  good 
will  a  ripe  experience  of  twenty- 
five  successful  years.  And  the 
skill  and  ingenuity  of  a  highly 
developed  manufacturing  or- 
ganization. 

Our  practical  knowledge  and 
facilities  are  at  your  disposal 
for  the  asking.  Write  for  our 
helpful  booklet,  "  Remem- 
brance Advertising."  It  is 
sent  free,  without  obligation, 
to  any  business  executive. 

Greetings  —  Mailing    Cards 
Metal  and  Celluloid  Utilities 


Brown  ^  Bigelow  — Saint  Paul  —Minnesota 

Canadian  Plant-Sault  Ste. Marie,  Ontario 

Sales  Oflfices  in  all  Principal  Cities 
©  1921  B&B 
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73.  Who  was  Cleopatra  ujid  how  did  she 
die? 

She  was  a  Queen  of  Eygpt,  a  contempo- 
rary of  Julius  Caesar  and  Mark  Antony, 
and  committed  suicide  by  causing  an  asp 
to  bite  her. 

74.  Where  are  condors  found? 
In  the  Andes. 

75.  Who  discovered  the  law  of  gravitation? 
Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

76.  What  is  the  distance  between  the  earth 
and  sun? 

Ninety-three  million  one  hundred  thou- 
sand miles. 

77.  Who  invented  photography? 

Scheele,  a  Swede,  discovered  the  prin- 
ciples about  1780  and  Wedgw-ood,  English, 
first  applied  them  in  June,  1802.  Daguerre 
and  Neipce,  in  France,  produced  the 
daguerreotj'pe,  but  Dr.  John  William 
Draper,  of  New  York  University,  in  1840, 
first  improved  it  so  as  to  make  it  prac- 
ticable for  taking  the  pictures  of  human 
beings. 

78.  What  countrxj  produces  the  most  wool? 
Australia. 

79.  What  is  felt? 

A  cloth  made  from  matted  wool,  fur,  or 
hair,  by  pressure,  as  opposed  to  weaving. 

80.  What  cereal  is  used  in  all  parts  of  the 
world? 

No  cereal  is  used  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Wheat  is  used  most  extensively,  with  rice 
and  corn  next. 

81.  What  States  produce  phosphates? 
Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  other  Southern 

States. 

82.  Whij  is  cast  iron  called  pig  iron? 
Because  of  a  fancied  resemblance  of  the 

row   of   channels   into   which    the   molten 
metal  flows  to  a  litter  of  pigs. 

83.  Name  three  principal  acids? 
Hydrochloric,  sulfuric,  and  nitric. 

84.  Name  three  powerful  poisons? 
Cyanide   of    potassium,    strj'chnin,    and 

arsenic. 

85.  Who  discovered  radium? 
IMadame  Curie  in  Paris  in  1902. 

86.  Who  discovered  the  x-ray? 
Roentgen,  a  German,  in  1895. 

87.  Name  three  principal  alkalis? 
Soda,  potash,  and  ammonia. 

88.  What  part  of  Germany  do  toys  come 
from? 

Nuremburg  and  the  Nuremburg  region. 

89.  W^hat  States  bound  West  Virginia? 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Ohio. 

90.  Where  do  we  get  peanuts  from? 
California,  Georgia,  Virginia,  and  other 

Southern    States    and    southern    Pennsyl- 
vania. 

91.  What  is  the  capital  of  Alabama? 
Montgomery. 

92.  Who  composed  "II  Trovatore"? 
Verdi. 

93.  What  is  the  weight  of  air  in  a  room 
20  by  30  by  10? 

484,861,000  pounds. 

94.  Where  is  platinum  found? 

Ural  Moimtains  region  separating  Europe 
from  Asia. 
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93.  With  what  viclnl  /.s  /ilaiinuni  asso- 
ciated tfhen  found? 

Native  platinum  is  found  alloyed  with 
copper,  iron,  gold,  iridium,  and  osmium. 

96.  How  is  sulfuric  acid  made' 

There  are  three  commercial  processes, 
(a)  Chamber  process:  iron  pyrites  of  sulfur 
roasted  in  special  furnaces  yield  sulfur 
dioxid,  which  is  collected  in  a  lead  chamber 
in  the  presence  of  Avater,  oxygen,  or  air  and 
nitrous  anhydrid.  {b)  Catalytic  or  con- 
tact process:  the  raw  materials,  sulfur 
dioxid  from  burning  sulfur  or  roasted  iron 
pyrites  and  oxygen  from  the  air,  produce 
sulfur  trioxid,  which,  when  absorbed  by 
water,  gives  sulfuric  acid.  Combination  of 
sulfur  dioxid  and  oxygen  is  carried  on  in 
the  presence  of  a  catalyzer,  usually  spongy 
platinum  or  iron  oxid  from  pyrite  burners, 
(c)  Much  sulfuric  acid  is  made  from  waste 
gases  of  copper  and  zinc  furnaces  from 
ores  rich  in  sulfur  by  the  chamber  process. 

97.  Where  do  tve  get  sulfur  from? 
Louisiana  and  Texas. 

98.  Who  discovered  how  to  rulcanize 
rubber? 

Charles  Goodyear. 

99.  Where  do  we  import  rubber  from? 
South     and     Central    America,     Malay 

Peninsula,  Ceylon,  Borneo,  Java,  and 
equatorial  Africa. 

100.  What  is  vulcanite  and  how  is  it  made? 
A  black  variety  of  bard  rubber,  capable 

of  being  cut  and  polished,  made  from  the 
cheaper  grades  of  rubber  from  Borneo  and 
Java  vulcanized  with  much  sulfur. 

101.  Who  invented  the  cotton-gin? 
Eli  Whitney. 

102.  What  is  the  price  of  12  grains  of  gold? 
United  States  Assaj-  Office  price,  May  12, 

1921,  was  56.695  cents. 

103.  What  is  the  difference  between  an- 
thracite and  bituminous  coal? 

Hard  coal  is  anthracite;  soft  coal  is 
bituminous. 

104.  Where  do  we  gel  benzol  from? 
The  fractional  distillation  of  coal-tar. 

105.  Of  what  is  glass  made? 

A  fusion  of  silica,  usually  in  the  form  of 
natural  sand,  with  two  or  more  alkaline 
bases,  such  as  soda,  lime,  or  potash. 

106.  Hoio  is  window-glass  made? 

By  immersing  a  blowpipe  in  molten 
glass,  introducing  comprest  air,  and  gradu- 
ally withdrawing  the  blowpipe  from  the 
molten  glass.  This  produces  a  large 
cylinder  which  is  cut  open  and  heated  in  a 
flattening  oven  until  flat  and  then  trans- 
ferred to  an  annealing  oven  and  gradually 
withdrawn  from  the  heat. 

107.  What  is  porcelain? 

A  fine  earthenware  differing  from  china 
in  being  harder,  whiter,  harder  to  fuse,  and 
more  translucent  than  ordinary  pottery, 
(a)  Natural  porcelain:  a  mixture  of  kaolin 
and  feldspar.  (6)  Artificial  porcelain: 
gypsum  and  bone-ash  replace  the  silicious 
materials. 

108.  What  countrxj  makes  the  best  optical 
lenses  and  what  city? 

"A  catch  question.  The  city  of  Jena, 
in  Germany,  formerly  produced  the  best 
lenses,  but  recently  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards in  Washington  has  turned  out  lenses 
excelled  by  none." — Dr.  George  F.  Kunz, 
of  Tiffany  &  Co. 

109.  What  kind  of  a  machine  is  used  to 
cut  the  facets  on  diamonds? 

A  diamond  lathe  where  "diamond  cuts 
diamond." 


Tke  Route  of  Greatest 
Comfort  to  vacation  paradise 

For  anywhere  West  take  the 
Comfortable,  dependable  Burlington 

To  all  the  West's  wild,  glorious  vacation  land 
goes  the  Burlington.  Begin  now  to  plan  your 
vacation  in  the  realm  of  painted  mountains,  the 
enchanted  land  of  thrills,  delights  and  health. 

Enjoy  Burlington  service  to  restful  Rocky 
Mountain  National- Estes  Park,  scenic  Colo- 
rado— the  Playground  of  the  Nation,  and 
surprising  Utah,  to  thrilling  Glacier  Park, 
mysterious  Yellowstone  and  her  thrilling 
Cody  Road,  the  "charmed"  Pacific  North- 
west, glorious  California — whatever  wonder- 
spot  you  may  choose. 

The  travel  part  of  your  vacation  will  be 
among  its  keenest  pleasures.  Burlington  serv- 
ice is  business-like,  courteous,  comfortable, 
and  dependable  always.  A  splendid  roadbed 
and  regulated  speed — so  you  can  sleep;  atten- 
tive and  gentlemanly  employees;  sensible 
schedules  at  convenient  hours;  constant  and 
rigid  inspection.  This  is  the  service  that 
proves  to  more  than  25,000,000  passengers 
yearly  that  the  Burlington  is  the  Route  of 
Greatest  Comfort.  Let  your  vacation  joys 
begin  the  minute  you  step  aboard  your  train 
— take  the  Burlington  to  and  from  the  West. 

Plan  your  vacation  with  the  help  of  one  of  the  free 
books  illustrated:  "Rocky  Mountain  National-Estes 
Park,"  "Scenic  Colorado  and  Utah,"  "Yellowstone 
National  Park,"  "Glacier  National  Park," 

Just  ask  your  local  agent  about  Burlington  service 
or  write 

P.  S.  EUS7IS    Pass.  Traf.  Mgr.,  C.B.  &  Q.R.R.,  Chicago 


The  National  Park  Line 
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133.   What  insect  carries  malaria? 
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110.  What  is  a  foot-povnd? 

A  unit  of  energy  equal  to  the  work  done 
in  raising  one  pound  avoirdupois  against 
the  force  of  gravity  the  height  of  one  foot. 

111.  Where  do  we  get  borax  from? 
California,  Nevada,  Texas,  and  Oregon.^ 

112.  Where  is  the  Assiian  Dam? 
Across  the  Nile  in  Upper  Egypt. 

1 13.  What  star  is  it  that  has  been  recently 
measured  and  found  to  be  of  enormous  size? 

Betelguese. 

114.  What  large  river  in  the  United  States 
flows  from  south  to  north? 

The  San  Joaquin  Eiver  in  California. 
The  Red  River  of  the  North. 

115.  What  are  the  Straits  of  Messina? 
They  separate  Sicily  from  Italy. 

116.  What  is  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
ivorld? 

Mount  Everest  in  the  Himalayas. 

117.  Where  do  we  import  cork  from? 
Southern  Europe  and  northern  Africa. 

118.  Where  is  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel? 
Under  the  Alps. 

119.  What  is  the  Taj  Mahal? 

■  A  magnificent  mausoleum  built  at  Agra, 
India,  by  the  Mogul  Emperor  Shah  Jahan 
in  memory  of  his  favorite  wife. 

120.  Where  is  Labrador? 

A  peninsula  on  the  east  coast  of  North 
America,  running  from  St.  La^\Tence 
River  to  Hudson  Bay. 

121.  Who  wrote  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner''? 

John  Spofford  Smith  wrote  the  music  for 
a  drinking-song  for  the  Anacreonic  Club  in 
London  about  1780.  Francis  Scott  Key 
wrote  the  words. 

122.  Who  xorote  ''Home,  Sweet  Home"? 
John  Howard  Payne,  an  American,  wrote 

the  words.  Sir  Henry  Bishop,  an  English- 
man, wrote  the  music. 

123.  Who  was  Martin  Luther? 

The  principal  leader  of  the  Reformation. 

124.  What  is  the  chief  acid  in  vinegar? 
Acetic. 

125.  Who  icrote  "Don  Quixote"? 
Cervantes. 

126.  Who  lurote  " Les  Miserables"? 
Victor  Hugo. 

127.  What  place  is  the  greatest  distance 
below  sea-level? 

The  Dead  Sea.  It  is  1,.300  feet  below 
sea-level  and  is  the  most  deprest  accessible 
part  of  the  earth's  surface. 

128.  What  are .  ax-handles  made  of? 

Ash  is  generally  used  in  the  East  and 
hickory  in  the  West. 

129.  Who  made  "The  Thinker"? 
Auguste  Rodin. 

130.  Why  is  a  Fahrenheit  thermometer 
called  Fahrenheit? 

It  is  named  after  Gabriel  Daniel  Fahren- 
heit, the  German  physicist,  who  invented  it. 

131.  Who  owned  and  ran  the  Neiv  York 
"Herald''  for  a  long  time? 

James  Gordon  Bennett 

132.  What  is  copra? 

The  dried  kernel  of  the  coconut. 


The  mosquito  of  the  genus  Anopheles. 

134.  Who  discovered  the  Pacific  Oceian? 
Balboa. 

135.  What  country  has  the  largest  output 
of  nickel  in  the  world? 

Canada. 

136.  What  ingredients  are  in  the  best 
white  paint? 

Linseed-oil,  with  a  small  percentage  of 
turpentine  and  liquid  drier,  together  with  a 
mixture  of  white  lead  and  zinc  oxid. 
"Paints  made  of  the  white-lead  pigments, 
combined  with  zinc  oxid,  with  or  without 
a  moderate  percentage  of  inert  pigments 
such  as  barytes,  silica,  asbestine,  etc.,  have 
given  the  best  results  from  the  standpoint 
of  durability  and  color  maintenance." — 
Rogers's  "Manual  of  Industrial  Chem- 
istry." 

137.  What  is  glucose  and  how  made? 

"It  is  remarkable  how  few  of  the  appar- 
ently well-informed  know  what  com- 
mercial glucose"  really  is.  This  is  due  to 
the  confusion  of  terms  which  associate  this 
misnamed  starch  product  with  grape-sugar 
and  dextrose.  It  is  quite  true  that  dextrose 
(glucose)  is  an  ingredient  of  commercial 
glucose,  but  the  dextrose  in  the  commercial 
glucose  of  to-day  is  the  least  important 
ingredient."— Rogers's  "Manual  of  In- 
dustrial Chemistry."  Commercial  glucose 
is  made  from  crude  corn-starch  liquor 
that  is  first  converted  into  a  liquid  by 
being  hydrolized  by  an  acid  then  neutral- 
ized by  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  and 
finally  filtered  and  evaporated  in  vaciuim 
pans. 

1.38.  In  what  part  of  the  world  does  it 
never  rain? 

"People  have  not  been  in  one  place  long 
enough  to  know  for  a  certainty  where  it 
never  rains.  Some  natives  of  the  Sahara 
Desert,  however,  have  exprest  amazement 
when  they  heard  that  water  came  from  the 
skies.  Rain  has  been  reported  in  regions 
close  to  the  poles,  but  neither  of  the  dis- 
coverers of  the  North  and  South  Poles 
was  there  any  length  of  time." — United 
States  Weather  Bureau. 

139.  What  was  the  approximate  popula- 
tion of  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
Russia  before  the  war? 

England,  34,000,000  (United  Kingdom, 
45,000,000);  France,  40,000,000;  Ger- 
many, 65,000,000;    Russia,  180,000,000. 

140.  Where  is  the  city  of  Mekka? 

In  the  kingdom  of  Hejaz,  sixty-five  miles 
east  of  the  port  of  Jedda  on  the  Red  Sea. 

141.  Where  do  we  get  quicksilver  from? 

From  cinnabar,  the  red  sulfite  of  mer- 
cury, mined  chiefly  in  California,  Texas, 
and  Spain. 

142.  Of  what  are  violin-strings  made? 
From  "catgut,"  now  usually  made  from 

the  intestines  of  sheep. 

143.  What  city  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
is  the  greatest  pottery  center? 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

144.  Who  is  called  the  "father  of  rail- 
roads" in  the  United  States? 

John  Stevens,  1749-1838,  of  Hoboken, 
N.  J. 

145.  What  is  the  heaviest  kind  of  wood? 
Lignum-vitae. 

146.  What  is  the  lightest  wood? 
Basswood,  at  thirty  pounds  a  cubic  foot, 

has  been  called  the  lightest,  but  it  has  been 
asserted  recently  that  balsa,  or  corkwood, 
found  in  South  America,  is  the  lightest. 


MAKING  LIFE  HARD  FOR  THE 
SMUGGLER  IN  NEW  YORK 

SMUGGLING  is  one  of  the  professions 
which  have  been  stimulated  by  pro- 
hibition, it  appears,  even  tho  the  authori- 
ties have  gone  to  a  good  deal  of  extra 
trouble  to  hold  down  the  lid.  Another 
commodity  has  been  added  to  the  list  of 
things  worth  smuggling.  Prohibition  laws 
resemble  customs  laws  in  one  particular, 
at  least:  a  certain  percentage  of  the  public 
feels  no  special  compunction  about  break- 
ing them.  "Men  and  women  of  interna- 
tional reputation  for  service  in  uplift  work, 
chm-ch  work,  women's  clubs,  and  business 
organizations  are  ready  to  take  a  chance, 
or  condone  taking  chances,  on  evading  cus- 
toms duties.  Reputable  journals,  authors, 
and  scenario  wTiters  win  applause  by  de- 
scribing methods  of  outwitting  customs 
officers."  So  AVTites  Thomas  E.  Rush, 
Surveyor  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  in  a 
recent  detailed  and  interesting  study  of 
his  domain  ("The  Port  of  New  York,"  by 
Thomas  E.  Rush,  Doubleday  Page  &  Co.). 
A  small  percentage  of  American  business 
men  and  travelers  are  said  to  be  willing  to 
resort  even  to  using  "sleeper"  trunks,  to 
claiming  foreign  residence  or  citizenship, 
to  wrapping  laces  around  the  body,  to  se- 
creting diamonds  in  the  hair,  to  sewing 
long-used  and  faded  labels  on  new  Paris 
dresses,  and  to  bribing  foreign  salesmen  to 
perjure  themselves  by  understating  bills 
and  receipts.  Mr.  Rush  finds  some  com- 
fort, however,  in  the  fact  that  the  law- 
breakers, both  actual  and  tentative,  form 
a  relatively  small  percentage  of  travelers, 
and  that  "the  instinct  to  evade  taxes  and 
to  consider  tax-collectors  fail-  game  is  as 
old  as  taxes  and  tax-gatherers."  He  calls 
to  mind  the  fact  that  one  of  the  lessons 
which  Christ  found  time  to  drive  home  to 
the  Pharisees  of  his  own  daj'  was  "the 
moral  obligation  to  pay  one's  share  of  the 
cost  of  government — to  pay  taxes  in  pro- 
portion to  taxable  property  and  privileges 
possest." 

But  five  of  the  many  instances  in  connec-- 
tion  with  his  own  office  in  the  port  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Rush  goes  on,  suffice  to  indicate 
the  need  for  eternal  vigilance  against  smug- 
gling: 

The  "Sugar  Trust"  paid  to  the  Govern- 
ment nearly  $3,000,000,  which  agents  of 
that  trust  had  in  effect  stolen  from  the 
Government  by  regularly  "fixing"  the 
scales  so  that  the  actual  weight  of  sugar 
would  be  understated.  For  example,  in- 
stead of  1,000  pounds,  the  scales  would 
show  30  pounds  less,  or  970  pounds.  Of 
course  a  number  of  unscrupulous  employees 
had  to  be  in  collusion  with  the  trust  and 
presumably  shared  in  the  profits.  There 
was  a  general  clearing  out  of  all  agents 
who  were  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
frauds.  The  story  was  told  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  Sixty-first  Congress,  by 
Senator  Owens  in  Document  No.  60,  en- 
titled "Customs  Frauds  in  New  York." 

The  discovery  of  these  frauds  stimulated 
governmental  investigation  into  the  under- 
weighing  of  all  other  commodities  in  the 
port.     The   cheese   weights,   for  example. 
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ilash  Lubrication 

Summer Sunoco  "Light" 

Winter Sunoco  ''Light** 


Full  Pressure  Feed  Lubrication 

Summer Sunoco  "Special'' 

Winter Sunoco  "Heavy" 


The  Burning  Test 


Why  six  types  of  motor  oil 

are  absolutely  essential 

LUBRICATION  is  the  most  vital  factor 
in  the  operation  of  your  car.  Investi- 
^  gations  prove  that  three  out  of  four 
repairs  result  from  faulty  lubrication.  It 
must  be  accurate  and  efficient.  Improperly 
lubricated,  your  engine  cannot  give  you  the 
service  its  maker  intended.  Power  is  throt- 
tled— working  parts  worn  and  carbon -clogged 
— its  life  shortened. 

High  quality  in  a  motor  oil,  while  absolutely 
essential,  is  not  enough.  It  also  must  be  the 
type  that  exactly  meets  the  particular  re- 
quirements of  your  lubrication  system,  engine 
speed,  piston-ring  clearance,  operating  tem- 
peratures, etc.  These  vary  in  different  en- 
gines. 

The  wrong  type  of  a  good  oil  will  damage 

your  engine,  steal  its  power,  waste  gasoline 

and  oil  just  as  quickly  as  a  poor-quality  oil. 

You  must  make  certain  your  oil  is  correct  in 

type  as  well  as  high  in  quality. 

The  Sun  Company,  one  of  the  largest  makers  of 
quality  lubricants  in  the  world,  spent  years  in  studies 
and  tests  of  automobile  engines.  We  found  that  six 
types  of  oil  were  absolutely  essential  for  the  accurate 
and  efficient  lubrication  of  all  cars. 

That  is  why  Sunoco  Motor  Oil — the  most  scientifi- 
cally accurate  engine  lubricant  possible  to  manufac- 
ture— is  made  in  six  distinct  types — six  different  vis- 
cosities (bodies). 

Sunoco  is  a  non-compounded,  100  per  cent  distilled 
oil  It  eliminates  carbon  troubles  because  it  is  free  of 
residue  which  contains  carbon -forming  elements,  as 
"The  Burning  Test"  proves.  It  conserves  full  engine 
power  and  prevents  friction-drag  and  wear  on  the 
bearings. 

Start  buying  lubrication  instead  of  just  "oil."  Have 
your  crank  case  drained,  cleaned,  and  refilled  with  the 
Sunoco  type  designated  for  your  car  by  the  dealer's 
"Sunoco  Lubrication  Guide."  A  copy  of  this  guide 
will  be  sent  free  on  request. 

SUN  COMPANY 

Producer  and  Refiner  of  Lubricating  Oils,  Fuel  Oil,   Gas  Oil,  Gasolme  and  other  Petroleum  Products 
More  than  1,500,000  gallons  of  lubricating  oils  per  nveek  P  hilsiClelpniSl  Branch  Offices  and  Warehouses  in  28  Principal  Cities 


Splash  Circulating  Lubrication 

Summer Sunoco  "Xcra  Heavy" 

Winter Sunoco  "Medium" 


Pressure  Feed  &  Splash  Lubrication 

Summer Sunoco  "Xira  Heavy" 

Winter Sunoco  "Medium" 
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Ordinary  motor  oils,  when  sub- 
jected to  the  heat  of  combustion, 
leave  a  thick,  sticky  tar  which 
adheres  to  cylinder  walls,  piston 
heads,  valves,  etc.,  and  forms 
hard  carbon  deposits. 


Engine  heat  does  not  destroy  the 
lubricating  qualities  of  SUNOCO. 
It  is  J  straight-run,  wholly-dis- 
tilled, non-(  ompounded  oil  — 
every  drop  the  same.  SUNOCO 
leaves  no  residue  to  cause  carbon 
troubles. 


Pressure  Feed  Lubrication 

Summer Sunoco  "XX  Heavy" 

Winter Sunoco  "Xtra  Heavy" 


If  your  dealer  15  not  yet   handling 
Sunoco  send  us  his  name  and  addreu 


MOTOR     OIL 

TO  THE  TRADE — Write  for  details  of  our  Sunoco  Sales  Plan  and  Lubrication  Service 
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Let  your 
next  tire  be 
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Tr><)«  Mtrb  R«e    V    S     Pat    Off. 

Time  to  Re-tire? 

(Buy    Fisk) 
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^T^HE  wise  man  buys 
-^  extra  mileage.  The 
extra  mileage  buyer  is 
sure  of  his  value  in  Fisk 
Cord  Tires. 


Sold  only  by  dealers 
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were  found  to  be  one-third  too  small! 
None  of  the  other  illegal  activities,  how- 
ever, approached  in  interest  the  pecula- 
tions of  the  Sugar  Trust  and  government 
employees.  The  Special  Agent  of  the 
Treasury  Department  who  discovered 
these  practises  proved  that  thej'  had  been 
indulged  in  for  more  than  a  decade.  He 
sustained  his  charges  with  adequate  proof, 
and  subsequently  received  a  moiety  of 
$100,000,  and  was  promoted  to  the  position 
of  deputy  surveyor. 

The  second  typical  incident  was  the  dis- 
covery of  what  is  known  as  the  "sleeper" 
trunks.  Information  had  been  received 
by  the  surveyor  of  the  port  that  passengers' 
baggage  was  passing  through  the  port  un- 
examined. Plans  were  laid  for  investiga- 
tion, but  the  frauds  were  so  carefully  con- 
cealed that  it  required  nearly  a  year  of 
constant  effort  and  s\irveillance  to  break 
up  the  practise.  -         ..  • 

The  fraud  was  cleverly  executed.  It  is 
an  interesting  speculation  to  imagine  what 
might  have  been  accomplished  for  the 
world's  greater  happiness  if  the  study,  in- 
ventiveness, persistency,  thoroughness,  fore- 
sight, and  courage  which  were  involved 
in  this  attempt  to  escape  customs  had  only 
been  spent  legitimately.  The  plan  of  oper- 
ation disclosed  also  a  conspiracy  between 
foreign  dealers  in  gowns,  lingerie,  and  other 
valuable  merchandise  and  their  consignees 
in  the  port  of  New  York,  and  various  sub- 
ordinates of  steamship  companies. 

The  original  plan,  which  was  carried  out 
successfully  for  many  years,  was  to  ship 
the  so-called  "sleeper"  trunks  as  "left- 
over" baggage,  ostensibly  belonging  to 
passengers  who  had  arrived  previously;  to 
carry  out  this  idea,  the  names  of  certain 
previously  arrived  passengers  were  selected 
and  the  trunks  regularly  tagged  and  la- 
beled with  their  names;  the  baggage- 
master,  who  was  in  the  conspiracy,  when 
informed  that  these  trunks  were  coming 
on  certain  vessels,  would  take  pains  to 
secrete  them  from  the  observation  of  the 
customs  inspectors,  and  when  the  oppor- 
tunity favored  would  simply  deliver  them 
to  an  expressman  for  shipment  to  some 
point  where  they  would  be  claimed  and 
reshipt  to  their  ultimate  destination. 

After  the  suspicions  of  the'  customs 
authorities  were  aroused  customs  guards 
were  placed  on  the  piers  to  prevent  the  re- 
moval of  all  baggage  which  had  not  been 
regularly  examined  by  the  customs  in- 
spector. Substitution  of  the  contents  of 
the  trunks  was  then  resorted  to.  Upon 
the  arrival  of  the  "sleeper"  trunks,  the 
baggage-master  would  secrete  them  on  the 
pier,  detach  the  address  tags  and  remove 
other  marks  of  identification,  and  transfer 
their  contents  to  other  trunks  which  he 
shrewdly  substituted.  The  latter  were 
usually  the  property  of  second-class  pas- 
sengers who  had  not  sailed  and  had  aban- 
doned their  baggage  held  by  the  company 
for  possible  claims.  This  baggage  was 
submitted  to  the  inspectors  and  repre- 
sented to  contain  servants'  baggage  of 
"passengers  who  had  previously  arrived," 
and  was  of  very  little  or  of  no  dutiable 
value.  When  the  customs  officers  had 
left  the  pier  after  their  usual  day's  work 
the  original  trunks  were  taken  from  their 
hiding-place  and  delivered  to  the  baggage 
expressman,  also  in  the  conspiracy,  who 
shipt  them  to  a  fictitious  address  in  some 
suburban  town.  Upon  arrival,  one  of  the 
conspirators  would  claim  the  trunks  at  this 


point  and  ivshij)  tlu-in  to  their  ultimate 
destiiiatioii.  The  name  "sUvper"  trunk 
was  given  because  the  truuk  was  left  on 
the  dock  and  permitted  to  lie  there  inulis- 
turbed — to  sleep,  as  it  weri' — until  the  op- 
portunit}-  arrived  to  remove  the  same. 

After  the  scheme  had  been  uncovered 
by  the  customs  officials,  several  of  the 
newspapers  attempted  to  give  a  sensational 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
trunks  were  landed  and  disposed  of  by  a 
system  known  as  the  "trolley  route," 
which  consisted  of  a  trolley  being  rigged 
up  from  a  steamer  to  an  adjoining  pier 
where  the  trunks  were  landed  and  turned 
over  to  an  expressman  for  delivery. 

Arrests  were  made  and  con^^ctions 
obtained,  not,  however,  until  more  than 
two  million  dollars  in  revenue  had  been 
lost. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  incidents  in 
the  history  of  the  port  occurred  in  the  early 
part  of  February,  1918,  when  orders  were 
issued  from  Washington  to  search 
thoroughly  the  S.  S.  Meuw  Amsterdatn  for 
poisoned  pollen  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
directly transmitted  from  Germany  for  the 
piu-pose  of  scattering  the  same  in  our  great 
wheat-fields  in  the  West  and  in  that  way 
destroying  the  crops.  The  precautions 
taken  by  the  Customs  Service  in  the  port 
required  the  assignment  of  350  men  and 
women,  an  extraordinarih*  large  number  of 
subordinates  to  be  assigned  to  one  ship. 
Their  investigation  was  so  thorough  that 
it  required  three  days. 

During  all  that  time  a  citizen  of  Holland, 
who  was  in  business  in  Australia  and  a 
passenger  on  that  ship,  had  as  part  of  his 
baggage  2,062  ampules  of  salvarsan  valued 
at  $30,000.  The  trunk  which  contained 
the  passenger's  clothing  was  made  of  green 
cedar  wood,  at  a  cost  in  Holland  of  S140. 
It  was  duly  examined,  as  the  baggage  of  all 
other  passengers  was  examined,  and  ap- 
parently contained  nothing  but  clothing. 
Subsequently  it  was  removed  to  the  room 
engaged  by  the  passenger  in  one  of  the 
hotels  in  the  city  and  placed  near  a  radiator 
in  the  room;  the  heat  issuing  therefrom 
warped  the  fresh  wood ;  fearing  that  the  heat 
would  crack  the  ampules,  the  passenger 
took  the  pieces  of  the  trunk  apart  and 
removed  the  drug.  These  ampules  were 
inserted  in  various  perforations  made  in 
the  wood  at  the  top,  bottom,  and  sides  of 
the  trunk,  drilled  to  a  depth  of  seven  inches 
and  in  diameter  about  one-half  an  inch. 
The  ampules  were  carefully  packed  in  these 
holes;  they  were  purchased  in  Holland  for 
S7,000,  apparently  having  been  imported 
into  that  country  from  Germany.  The 
job  was  so  well  done  that  it  escaped  the 
detection  of  the  customs  authorities  in 
Holland,  from  whom  no  export  license  was 
obtained;  it  likewise  escaped  the  rigid 
scrutiny  of  the  customs  officers  of  this 
port.  Efforts  were  made  to  dispose  of  the 
medicine  to  various  chemists  in  this  city, 
and  through  a  patient  of  one  of  our  city 
physicians  who  laid  plans  for  the  exporta- 
tion of  the  same  to  Argentina,  where  it  was 
reported  that  very  much  higher  prices  could 
be  obtained,  the  fraud  was  detected,  the 
smuggler  arraigned  before  the  United 
States  Commissioner,  fined  $250,  and  the 
merchandise  confiscated. 
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Well  Enough. — "  Does  this  piece  of  goods 
wear  well?  "  inquired  the  shopper.  The 
clerk  leaned  toward  her  confidentially. 

"  No,  madam,"  he  replied.  "  I'll  war- 
rant that  you'll  have  a  perfectly  legitimate 
excuse  for  getting  a  new  gown  the  second 
time  you  wear  this." — The  American 
Legion  Weekly. 


The  quality 
of  diamonds 

The  graphite  in  Van  Dyke 
pencils  is  pure  carbon.  It  is  as 
pure  as  diamonds — which  are 
also  pure  carbon. 


This  purity  of  its  graphite 
makes  Van  Dyke  the  wonder- 
ful pencil  it  is — makes  it  last 
and  last — makes  it  smooth  and 
free  drawing — makes  it  very 
economical. 

In  the  arts  and  in  business  Van 
Dyke  is  the  choice  of  people 
who  know  pencils. 

One  of  the  sixteen  degrees 
(from  6B  softest  to  8H,  hard- 
est) is  just  right  to  do  some 
job  best. 

All  stationers  sell  Van  Dyke. 
Ask  for  it  by  name. 

EBERHARD  FABER 

The  Oldest  Pencil  Factory  in  America 

NEW  YORK 


"HOW  PENCILS 
ARE  MADE  ' 

This  is  the  title  of  a 
most  interesting  and  fas- 
cinating booklet  whicli 
will  be  sent  free  to  you 
upon  request.  Address 
us,  please,  at 
42  Greenpoint  Ave. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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OUR   FOREIGN -LANGUAGE   PRESS   ON   IMMIGRATION 


Romance  still 
lives! 

It  endures  eternally  in  the  hearts 
of  boys;  in  the  splendid  stories 
and  pictures  in  THE  AMERICAN 
BOY.  Your  boy's  craving  for 
romance  is  natural,  the  abiding 
spirit  of  adventure,  the  normal 
boy  hunger  for  expression  of  his 
personal  ideals  of  courage  and 
self-reliance. 

AmericanM 

"The  BiggeBt,  Brightest,  Best  Magazln* 
for  Boys  ic  AU  the  World' ' 

See  that  he  gets  the  right  read- 
ing to  satisfy  this  natural  taste. 
Get  him  a  copy  of  THE  AMERI- 
CAN BOY.  You  can  find  it  on 
most  every  news-stand.  Go  over 
it  with  him  and  see  how  it  meets 
his  every  longing  for  real,  live, 
healthy  stories  and  pictures.  "Its 
boys  are  real,  not  imaginary,"  one 
enthusiastic  young  reader  puts  it. 

THE  AMERICAN  BOY  is  an 
evolution  in  boy  reading,  developed 
by  men  who  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  boys;  who  take  boys  seri- 
ously ;  who  have  proved  what  boys 
like  best  and  will  voluntarily  read; 
■who  know  also  what  boys  ought 
to  read  for  their  own  good  and  for 
their  mental  development. 

Today  THE  AMERICAN  BOY 
is  read  by  more  than  500,000  Amer- 
ican boys.  It  is  an  institution  in 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can families,  a  powerful  influence 
in  our  boy  life  that  has  earned  the 
approval  of  parents,  educators,  and 
librarians  everywhere. 

Your  boy  needs  THE  AMERICAN  BOY 
because  he'll  love  it.  It  will  broaden  his 
outlook  —  will  help  him  to  find  himself; 
will  arouse  in  him  the  desire  and  will  to 
develop  himself  for  a  strong,  successful 
manhood.  Subscribe  for  him.  Use  the 
coupon.  Or  tell  your  newsdealer  to  get 
it  for  you  every  month. 

$2.50  a  year  by  mail 
2Sc  a  copy  on  news-stands 

ArmericanBoy 

I  y^c|  I for  llQyi.  in'.M!  rtic'^brld" 

N„/      THE  SPEAOTTE  PTTBLISHING  CO.  j  . 

j*^     Ho.  268  American  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich.  i 

ITercwith   find  $2.50.     Please  send  TWE      '  . 
AMERICAN  BOY  for  one  year,  beginning 
with  current  Issue,  to 
!iam(? 

Address 
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constructed  such  a  form  of  government  as 
invited  lovers  of  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness"  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  while  nature  cooperates  in  provid- 
ing room  for  workers  from  every  land  and 
every  kind  of  work  in  America's  enormous 
material  resources. 

We  present  the  various  foreign-language 
newspapers  in  alphabetical  order,  and  begin 
with  the 

ARMENIAN-AMERICAN 

Among  the  Armenian  press  the  Gotchnag, 
a  weekly  published  in  New  York  Cit3% 
favors  immigration,  because  it  wishes  all 
those  living  "where  their  life  and  liberty  is 
not  safe"  to  come  to  this  free  country  and 
enjoy  the  opportunities  we  are  enjoying. 
An  important  Armenian  daily  in  Boston, 
Azk,  recalls  that  America's  immigration 
problem  has  attracted  notice  whenever  a 
wave  of  economic  depression  swept  over 
the  United  States.  During  the  economic 
depression  of  recent  months,  when  more 
than  3,000,000  men  were  out  of  work,  it 
remarks,  there  was  a  flood  of  immigration, 
and,  what  is  more  alarming,  a  huge  army 
of  from  15,000,000  to  20,000,000  persons 
desire  to  immigrate  from  Europe.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  from  an  economic,  social, 
political,  and  cultural  view-point,  immigra- 
tion is  a  very  serious  problem,  and  Azk 
proceeds: 

"If  it  is  a  fact  that  67  per  cent,  of  the 
population  of  Chicago  are  foreigners,  or 
that  New  York  is  a  miniature  of  Europe; 
that  the  immigrants,  mostly  women  and 
children,  come  to  be  .public  dependents; 
that  the  increase  of  crime  in  this  country 
is  due  to  immigrants;  that  they  are  not  as- 
similable— economically,  politically,  or  in- 
dustrially— by  the  American  stock;  if — we 
say — all  that  is  said  against  immigrants  is 
true.  Congress  is  not  to  blame  for  its  anti- 
immigration  laws.  It  is  the  sacred  right 
of  this  great  people  to  formulate  her  own 
career  as  a  nation;  to  preserve  her  national 
identity,  her  blood,  her  breeding,  and  her 
religious  morals,  social,  political  culture, 
her  industrial  development,  as  well  as  to 
protect  her  workingmen." 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  problem, 
according  to  Azk,  which  avers  that  the 
anxiety  of  official  and  unofficial  circles  over 
the  flood  of  "raw  elements"  seems  to  be 
grossly  exaggerated,  because  there  are  mil- 
lions of  fertile  acres  in  the  South  and  West 
suitable  for  cultivation  and  settlement; 
there  is  still  a  demand  for  workers  in  the 
so-called  cheap-labor  market,  and  besides 
there  are  enough  laws  which,  if  faithfully 
enforced,  would  protect  this  country 
against  undesirable  persons,  "sick,  both 
mentally  and  physically." 

A   BELGIAN    VIEW 

The  Gazette  van  Detroit,  a  Belgian  weekly, 
remarks:  "In  normal  times,  every  good 
immigrant  is  a  real  asset  to  this  country. 
Therefore  we  do  not  favor  any  legislation 
stopping   immigration,   but   would    sooner 


from  page  20) 

see  all  present  laws  aiming  to  exclude  un- 
desirables more  strictly  enforced." 

FINNISH-AMERICAN   VIEWS 

Among  the  Finnish  press,  the  New 
Yorkin  Uutiset  observer: 

"Leaving  out  sentiment — if  it  is  possi- 
ble to  do  so — and  looking  at  the  thing 
purely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  benefit 
to  America  and  the  nation's  future,  we 
think  that  the  impending  exodus  from 
Europe  and  consequently  the  swamping  of 
America  with  scum  of  the  world  would 
prove  little  less  than  disastrous  to  this 
country." 

In  Calumet,  Valvoja,  another  Finnish 
newspaper,  does  not  believe  that  immi- 
gration should  be  entirely  stopt,  but  on  the 
contrary  favors  "immigration  of  people  of 
those  nationalities  who  bring  profit  to  the 
country  by.  their  work  and  who  are  willing 
to  become  naturalized  citizens."  And 
it  adds: 

"The  Finnish,  Swedish,  Norwegian, 
Danish,  Dutch,  German,  French,  that  is, 
the  northern  European  immigrants  on  the 
whole,  who  usually  become  farmers  and 
miners,  .should  be  allowed  admission  to 
this  country,  excluding  only  those  among 
them  who  have  Bolshevik  ideals.  Each 
countrj'  should  cooperate  with  the  LTnited 
States  in  prohibiting  passage  to  those 
citizens  who  are  known  to  be  Bolsheviki." 

A  Finnish  dailj'^  of  Duluth,  Pdivalehti 
Kustannusyhtio,  believes  that  immigration 
"should  be  restricted  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  not  entirely  stopt,"  and  that  "people 
from  foreign  countries  should  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  United  States  who  are  closely  re- 
lated to  the  foreign  residents  already  here, 
if  they  comply  with  all  the  present  immi- 
gration laws." 

DANISH-AMERICAN  OPINION 
From  Danish  sources  we  have  the  state- 
ment of  the  Chicago  Revyen  that  immi- 
grants from  Denmark  and  other  Scandi- 
navian countries  have  "plaj^ed  and  are  still 
playing  an  important  role  in  developing  the 
agricultural  resources  of  the  United  States." 
Thej'^  have  been  "the  pioneers  and  set  a 
good  example  to  others,  especially  in  the 
great  Northwest;  and  there  are  millions  of 
acres  waiting  for  more  immigrants  to  come 
— if  only  they  are  allowed  to!"  Another 
Danish  paper,  the  Minneapolis  Ugebladel, 
argues  that  the  Scandinavian  immigrants, 
who  number  millions,  have  proved  them- 
selves of  such  great  value  to  this  country, 
especially  by  transforming  the  prairies  and 
the  woodlands  into  productive  farms,  that 
they  need  no  excuse  for  coming  and  staying 
here.  Moreover,  they  are  known,  almost 
without  exception,  to  be  thoroughly  loyal 
Americans,  although  they  use  and  honor 
their  mother  tongue  in  home  and  church  for 
a  generation  or  two.  Thus,  it  is  to  be 
noted,  they  are  weaving  a  valuable  culture 
into  American  life,  says  this  weekly,  which 
declares  that  millions  more  of  such  immi- 
grants are  needed  to-day,  and  in  the  future. 
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that  a  very  hoa\y  immigrration  would  not 
necessarily  retard  the  assiniiUxtion  of  for- 
eigners. Yet  it  is  luideniable  that  mass 
immigration  is  dangerous  in  that  it  may 
l)ring  here  ro\ohitionary  elenu'nts  the 
United  States  may  and  should  keep  out." 

DUTCH-AMERICAN  OPINIONS 
Het  Oosten,  a  Dutch  newspaper  published 
at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  sums  up  the  problem 
epigrammatieally  as  follows:  "The  P'-uro- 
jH>an  peoples  for  whom  the  American  soldier 
ga\e  his  life  and  for  whom  America  si>ent 
billions  of  dollars  are  being  barred  from 
this  country.  Is  a  person  worth  giving 
one's  life  for  not  fit  to  Uve  with?"  The 
editor  of  Dc  HoUdiidsche  Anierikaott  (Kal- 
amazoo) writes  as  the  editor  of  a  Christian 
newspaper  that  "addition  to  this  good 
country  of  immigrants  is  according  to 
God's  ordinances,  who  commands  the 
widest  distribution  of  the  hunutn  race  of  the 
whole  world  and  the  cultivation  of  all  parts 
of  the  earth  which  is  only  his."  The  ad- 
vent of  more  foreigners  to  this  hospitable 
country  is  in  harmony  with  the  Golden 
Rule  and  will  surely  produce  a  blessing  on 
humanity  if  rightly  regulated,  according 
to  this  obsen'er,  who  adds: 

"I  know  the  selfish  labor  propaganda 
made  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  also  I  know  the  egoistic  action 
of  many  l)ig  concerns  in  favor  of  immi- 
gration. To  have  in  \'iew  the  law  of  God 
and  the  welfare  of  the  whole  nation  seems 
to  me  a  better  thing  in  life." 

ger:man-a]merican  views 

The  New  Yorker  Staats-Zeitung  does 
not  wonder  that  millions  of  Europeans, 
with  no  prospects  for  the  future,  desire  to 
emigrate  to  the  New  World,  "where  they 
may  expect  tranquillity,  peace,  and  the  hope 
of  new  life — where  they  may  be  enabled  to 
begin  anew."  There  is  apprehension — 
especially  in  labor  circles — that  the  coun- 
try may  be  flooded  with  millions  of  immi- 
grants, but  it  has  been  overlooked  that 
there  are  "several  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties that  stand  in  the  way  of  the  dreaded 
flood  of  immigrants."     First — 

"There  is  the  financial  question.  Where 
are  the  wearj'  Europeans  to  get  the  money 
from  to  enable  them  to  defray  the  not 
inconsiderable  expense  of  emigration?  And 
where  are  the  bottoms  to  transport  the 
estimated  millions  'knocking  at  our  very 
gates'?  And  have  w^e  not  already  laws 
restricting  immigration — laws  that  have 
proved  entirely  adequate  in  the 
past?  

"The  immigration  question,  of  such 
great  importance  to  our  country,  which, 
from  its  very  beginning,  has  builded  its 
phenomenal  development,  to  a  large 
extent,  upon  the  immigrant,  has  ever  been 
treated  wdth  indifference  and  lack  of  un- 
derstanding. That  every  physically  able 
immigrant  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  national 
asset  has  never  been  so  regarded  by  the 
great  masses  and  has  only  reluctantly  been 
recognized  by  the  leaders.  The  immi- 
grant was  permitted  to  work  and  make  a 
Ii^'ing — w^hat  profits  accrued  to  the  coun- 
trj'  when  this  same  immigrant  was  instru- 
mental in  bringing  under  cultivation  wide 
stretchesof  wilderness, when  he  transformed 
arid    lands    into    fertile    fields,    when    he 
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become  "the  asylum  of  criminals,"  but 
maintains  that  as  long  as  there  are  men  and 
"women  in  Europe  dissatisfied  there  and 
■wishful  for  a  chance,  as  long  as  this  land 
is  the  land  of  opportunity  and  the  home  of 
work  and  protection  for  the  unfortunate, 
America  should  welcome  them,  and  it  con- 
tinues: 
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erected  cities  and  set  the  wheels  of  com- 
merce humming — that  was  never  fully 
recognized." 

The  Michigan   Volksfreund,  of  Jackson, 
^lich.,  recalls  that^ — 


"Some  eighty  odd  years  ago  the  party 
of  sur%-eyors  which  laid  out  the  towns  and 
sections  in  what  is  now  known  as  the 
southern  peninsula  of  ^Michigan,  havmg 
finished  their  work,  could  not  refrain  from 
saying  in  their  report,  it  was  a  pity  that  so 
much  good  money  and  hard  work  had  been 
wasted  upon  a  piece  of  territory-  that  was 
unfit  to  ever  become  a  white  man's  abode, 
except  around  the  lake  fronts  and  along  a 
few  na^■igable  rivers.  They  did  not  know 
or  dream  of  the  stream  of  German  and 
Dutch  immigrants  that,  a  few  years  after- 
ward, poured  into  ^Michigan  and  changed 
the  wilderness  into  one  of  the  richest 
agricultural  and  industrial  regions  of  the 
country.  Minnesota  owes  as  much  to  the 
Scandina^^ans,  as  do  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, ^lichigan,  and  Wisconsin  to  the 
Germans  and  Irish.  The  rapid  develop- 
ment of  our  railroad  systems  would  have 
been  simply  impossible,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  construction  gangs  of  immigrants, 
first  composed  of  Germans  and  Irish,  and 
later  of  Poles,  Slavs,  and  Italians — our  own 
people  not  taking  kindly  to  that  class  of 
labor.  The  opposition  to  the  competition 
of  foreign  immigrants  has  alwajs  existed 
and  culminated  seventy  odd  years  ago  in 
the  so-called  Know-nothing  party,  which 
flourished  awhile,  but  crumbled,  when, 
during  the  Ci\'il  War,  the  immigrants, 
especially  the  Germans  and  Irish,  furnished 
larger  quota  to  the  Union  Army  than  did 
the  native  population.  It  was  the  regi- 
ments raised  in  the  States  with  large 
settlements  of  immigrants  which  gave  us 
the  victory." 

Among  other  German-American  news- 
papers holding  similar  %'iews  are  the  West- 
licher  Herold  (Winona,  Minn.),  which  fa- 
vors lots  of  immigration  proWded  it  is 
^^Aoperly  located,  the  Philadelphia  Gazette- 
Democrat,  which  maintains  immigration  is 
an  economic  question  "concerning  the 
whole  ciA^lized  world,"  and  not  a  national 
question  "accentuated  by  antiforeign 
sentiment."  Additional  opinion  comes 
from  the  Nord-Dakota  Herold  (Dickinson, 
X.  D.),  Salt  Lake  City  Beobachter,  Pitts- 
burgh Volksblatt  und  Freiheits-Freund ,  Xew 
Yorker  Herold,  Passaic  Wochenblatt,  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Freie  Presse,  Wisconsin  Botschafter 
(INIadison) ,  Pittsburgh  Sonntagsbote,  Chicago 
Abendpost,  Chicago  Beobachter,  and  the 
Akron  Columbia  CAkron,  Ohio',  which 
quotes  George  Washington  as  saying:  "Not 
England,  but  all  Europe  is  the  mother  of  our 
country,"  and  therefore  this  paper  holds 
"we  owe  it  to  that  mother  to  take  care  of 
her  children." 

GREEK-AMERICAN  VIEWS 
Among  the  Greek-language  press,  the 
Greek  Star  (Chicago)  declares  that  "as 
.ong  as  we  have  been  permitted  to  land 
upon  American  soil  and  to  become  a  part 
of  this  great  country  of  ours,  we  feel  that 
the  same  thing  should  apply  to  those  who 
desire  to  seek  new  opportunities  in  the  land 
of  liberty."  This  daily  expressly  depre- 
cates any  suggestion  that  America  should 


"With  our  unlimited  territory  from 
coast  to  coast,  with  the  uncultivated  fields 
and  the  unmined  mines,  they  can  come 
"without  antagonizing  union  labor,  and  can 
be  of  great  semice  to  our  country-,  pro- 
\'ided  they  are  not  allowed  to  stay  and  con- 
centrate in  the  big  cities,  but  are  dis- 
tributed where  they  art  the  most  needed. 
We  have  used  foreign-bom  citizens  to  mo- 
bilize the  American  Army,  and  we  need  for- 
eign labor  to  mobilize  American  industry." 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  foregoing  is  the 
opinion  of  another  Greek  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  Chicago,  The  Saloniki,  which  is 
alarmed  about  the  unemployment  condi- 
tions in  the  country,  and  says  the  "only 
cure"  for  them  is  to  stop  immigration. 
The  export  business  of  the  United  States, 
because  of  the  extreme  difference  of  ex- 
change, can  not  be  increased  in  order  to 
pro^'ide  work  for  the  immigrant  and  to  im- 
prove conditions.  On  the  other  hand, 
"new  immigrants  who  have  suffered  already 
during  the  war  would  find  no  work  here 
and  would  be  in  a  desperate  position. 
They  would  spread  the  microbe  of  Bol- 
sheWsm  and  make  conditions  worse." 

hungarian-a:merican  views 

The  Amerikai  Magyar  Hirlap  (Youngs- 
town,  Ohio)  considers  that  a  good  deal  of 
the  opposition  to  immigration  is  due  to 
partisan  prejudice,  and  it  claims  that 
"America  has  little  or  no  legitimate  com- 
plaint against  the  foreigner,"  for  statistics 
reveal  that  "each  time  he  received  a  dollar 
he  returned  two  dollars  in  labor  and  ser- 
"vdce." 

Amerikai  Magyar  Nepszava  (New  York) 
says  industry  needs  immigration  and  so 
favors  it  while  the  Magyar  Munkaslap 
(New  York)  avers  "either  we  need  immi- 
grant labor  or  we  don't  need  it,"  and  it 
proceeds: 

"If  we  need  such  labor,  by  all  means  let 
us  encourage  the  right  sort  of  immigration; 
and  if  we  don't  need  it,  let  us  discourage  it. 

"This  is  too  big  a  problem  to  be  solved 
offhand. 

"An  intelligent  and  efficient  and  far- 
seeing  government  commission  ought  to 
be  delegated  to  study  this  question  in  all 
its  phases,  and  all  legislation  ought  to  be 
based  upon  the  findings  of  this  commission." 

ITALIAN-A^IERICAN    OPINIONS 

//  Progresso- Americano  (New  York)  re- 
marks that,  if  the  conditions  here  "compel 
the  prohibition  of  immigration,"  it  is  the 
dutj'  of  the  American  Government  to  "ap- 
ply its  emergency  laws  without  showing 
any  race  discrimination,"  otherwise  to  stop 
immigration  would  mean  ""violation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  American  Constitution  and 
offense  to  the  sacred  principles  of  hu- 
manity'."     Jl  Giornale  Italiano  (New  York) 


declares  there  "must  be  less  hypocrisy" 
about  the  question  of  immigration,  and  "if 
it  is  necessary^  to  restrict  it  in  order  to  allevi- 
ate the  present  crisis,  well  and  good;  but 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  America, 
the  land  of  money,  owes  its  prosperity  to 
immigration."  The  Sacramento  Capitale 
asks : 

"What  has  become  of  the  great  American 
Spirit  of  Progress?  Has  a  mania  of  pro- 
hibitions supplanted  it,  with  the  conse- 
quence that  results  are  being  hindered 
rather  than  helped?  Those  who  favor  re- 
striction of  immigration  are  certainly  not 
inspired  by  patriotism,  for  they  overlook 
the  fact  that  our  agricultui-al  districts  need 
immigrants — ItaUan  immigrants  partic- 
ularly— and  they  are  too  prone  to  forget 
that  many  immigrants  and  their  children 
have  shed  their  blood  for  the  glorious  cause 
of  the  American  flag.  What  is  more, 
everj'body  knows  that  during  the  recent 
war  the  number  of  immigrants  in  our  large 
cities  was  greatly  increased,  while  in  the 
agricultural  districts  it  decreased,  and  will 
continue  to  decrease.  How  are  the  Ameri- 
cans who  oppose  immigration  so  heartily 
to  fill  the  places  to  which  the  immigrants 
naturally  gravitate?" 

The  Gazzetta  del  Massachusetts  (Boston) 
adopts  a  solemn  ironic  tone  when  it  says: 

"Italy,  as  did  her  Dante,  knows  well 
'how  salty  tastes  the  bread  of  others  and 
how  bitter  it  is  to  ascend  and  descend  the 
stairs  of  others!'  But  like  her  immortal 
poet  she  accepts  with  dignity,  in  fact,  in- 
\ites,  the  exile  of  her  children  from  the  land 
of  freedom,  whose  labor,  art,  music,  thought, 
and  blood  have  made  this  republic  glorious 
for  more  than  half  a  centurj-." 

The  Philadelphia  Opinione  flatly  avers 
that  America  "can  not  afford  to  suspend 
immigration,  either  permanently  or  tem- 
porarily, without  causing  economic  suicide 
and  a  great  damage  to  its  agriculture,"  and 
the  UEco  del  Rhode  Island  (Providence)  is 
convinced  that  "there  is  no  need  of  closing 
the  door  against  any  race,  for  many  social 
and  economic  advantages  are  to  be  gained 
by  discarding  racial  prejudices  and  by 
careful  distribution  of  immigrants  through- 
out sparsely  settled  States."  The  San 
Francisco  Corriere  del  Popolo  suggests  that 
the  immigration  question  should  be  studied 
from  all  points  of  \iew,  and  it  vnM  be  found 
that  States  like  California  offer  great  op- 
I)ortunities  to  farmers  of  the  kind  that 
many  Italian  immigrants  are,  while  the 
New  Orleans  I talo- Americano  avows  that 
it  is  "always  in  favor  of  immigration,"  be- 
cause it  knows  that  "Italian  immigrants 
are  in  great  demand  in  this  countrj-,  es- 
pecially in  the  South,  and  we  feel  that  if 
immigration  is  suspended  cur  industries 
and  agriculture  will  suffer."  U Alba  (New- 
port, R.  I.)  avers  that  American  industries 
need  men,  and  America's  land  should  be 
made  to  produce  if  America  desires  to  be 
the  "only"  country'  in  the  world. 

La  Riiista  (Newark,  N.  J.)  declares 
bluntly  that  some  of  those  who  object  to 
more  immigration  are  union  men,  "the 
majority  of  whom  smell  of  the  tar  of  the 
ship  that  brought  them  here  from  an  almost 
starving  country,  but  now  that  God  has 
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iNE  of  the  most  suitable  gifts  you 
ca?i  make  to  a  high  school  or  college 
graduate  is  an  Eversharp  Pencil. 
No  matter  whether  the  recipient 
is  a  girl  or  boy  he  will  prize  this 
present  highly  and  find  use  for  it 
every  day  in  the  year.    Eversharp 
Pencils  are  made  ifi  many  attractive 
designs  both  in  silver  and  in  gold. 
They  are  priced  as  low  as  $1.00  and 
as  high  as  $65.     Made  by  Wahl 
methods  which  means  jeweler  preci- 
sion^ these  pencils  give  perfect  writing 
service  and  will  last  a  lifetime.    Be 
sure  you  get   the  genuine    Ever- 
sharp  —  the  name  is  on  the  pencil. 

THE  WAHL  COMPANY,  Chicago 
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''/  Never  Saw 

So  Many  Banks!'* 

VISITORS  to  Canada  for  the 
first    time    almost    invaria- 
bly   say,    "  I   never   saw   so 
many  banks!" 

Banks  on  every  corner  of  the  city 
streets  —  banks  in  prairie  towns 
— banks  in  mining  camps — banks 
at  country  crossroads. 

How  do  these  banks  live  and 
prosper?  The  answer  is  "Savings 
deposits." 

Canadians  number,  roughly, 
8,500,000.  In  November,  1920, 
their  savings  deposits,  aside 
from  Stocks,  Bonds  and  other 
Investments,  amounted  to 
$1,292,000,000— or  $152  per  capita, 
to  their  credit  in  Canadian 
chartered  banks! 

Canadians  as  a  people  are  able 
to  buy  the  things  they  need  and 
want. 

If  you  would  sell  to  Canadians 
— if  you  then  would  place  your 
products  on  a  strong  and  per- 
manent footing  in  the  Dominion 
— then 

^***  Daily  Newspapers 
of  Canada 

will  carry  your  advertising  mes- 
sage to  people  of  every  class — in 
ever\-  part  of  the  country.  The 
Metropolitan  Daily  Newspapers 
listed  below  represent  the  cream 
of  Canadian  DaiUes.  Each  in  its 
field  is  a  leader  of  pubhc  thought 
and  effort.  Together,  they  cover 
Canada  from  Coast  to  Coast. 

Spend  10  per  cent,  of  your  United 
States  appropriation  in  Canada  in 
vigorous  Daily  Newspaper  advertising. 


Place 

Population 

Paper 

Halifax,  N.  S. 

75,000 

Herald  &  Mail 

St.  John,  N.  B. 

64,305 

Standard 
Telegraph  &  Times 

Quebec,  Que. 

116,850 

Chronicle 
Telegraph 

Montreal,  Que. 

801,216 

Gazette 
La  Patrie 
Star 

Toronto,  Ont. 

512,812 

Globe 

Star 

London,  Ont. 

60,000 

Free  Press 

Winnipeg,  Man. 

196,947 

Free  Press 
Tribune 

Regina,  Sask. 

42,000 

Leader  &  Post 

Saskatoon,  Sask. 

31,364 

Phoenix 

Star 

Calgary,  Alta. 

75,000 

Albertan 

Edmonton,  Alta. 

65,000 

Journal 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

165,000 

Sun 

Victoria,  B.  C. 

60,000 

Colonist 
Times 

ACounhrv  c*^ 
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blessed  them  with  a  good  home,  and  they 
are  able  to  breathe  free  air,  they  believe 
neither  in  God  nor  in  giving  a  chance  to 
other  honest  and  perhaps  oppressed  God- 
fearing people." 

La  Voce  del  Popolo  Italiano  (Cleveland, 
Ohio)  advocates  the  adoption  of  an  immi- 
gration program  that  will  help  the  country 
in  its  economic  reconstruction,  which  "de- 
mands new  labor  power  for  the  manning  of 
our  industries  and  the  filling  of  our  farms." 
II  Trentino  (Hazleton,  Pa.),  another  Italian 
weekly,  thinks  that  there  is  plenty  of  room 
in  America  for  good  workers,  and  would  let 
them  in,  but  we  are  renJinded  by  La  Lega 
Italiana  (St.  Louis,  Mo.)  that  the  unem- 
ployment situation  here,  while  "not  by 
any  means  serious,"  can  not  be  said  to  be 
encouraging,  and  it  wonders  whether — 

"Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  not 
be  part  of  our  wisdom  to  ask  our  fellow 
countrymen  across  the  ocean  to  tarry 
there  awhile  yet  until  we  have  put  our 
own  house  in  order;  or,  if  it  is  imperative 
for  them  to  leave,  to  seek  refuge  to  the 
south  or  north  of  us,  where  opportunities 
still  abound." 

JEWISH-AMERICAN   VIEWS 

The  Jewish  Record  (Chicago)  sets  it  down 
as  an  axiom  that  no  country  on  earth  has 
the  "moral  right  to  close  its  door  to  new- 
comers who  come  with  peaceful  intentions, 
to  better  their  conditions  of  life,  or  to 
escape  persecution."  But  countries  have 
the  "power  to  do  this,  and  might  is  right," 
according  to  the  sarcastic  inference  of  this 
journal,  which  proceeds: 

"The  immigration  to  the  United  States 
this  year  is  smaller  than  any  year  before  the 
war,  and  then  these  that  come  here  now 
are — first,  the  wives,  children,  or  parents 
of  citizens  of  this  country,  who  waited 
seven  years  for  the  reunion;  secondly, 
United  States  citizens  who  visited  the  old 
country  and  could  not  return  home  until 
this  time.  We  can  not  call  these  arrivals 
'newcomers,'  or  immigrants.  The  number 
of  real  immigrants  is  very  small,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  fear." 

The  New  York  Jewish  Morning  Journal 
believes  that  the  question  of  legislation  on 
immigration  is  "more  serious  for  the  Jews 
than  for  any  other  nationality,"  and  it  offers 
in  explanation  the  following: 

"Our  kin  is  fleeing  from  persecution,  both 
individual  and  governmental,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  emigration  is  to  most  of  our  brethren 
one  of  life  or  death,  not  merely  one  of  eco- 
nomic betterment.  We  are  more  hopeful 
than  others  that  in  the  end  the  portals  of 
our  country  will  remain  open  for  victims 
of  political  and  religious  persecution." 

The  Boston  Jewish  American  is  among 
those  foreign-language  publications  that 
have  their  doubts  about  Americanization 
as  it  is  practised,  and  it  suggests  that  the 
milhons  of  dollars  being  spent  by  all  Ameri- 
canization agencies  would  be  "productive 
of  vastly  better  results  if  all  the  money  so 
spent  were  applied  toward  the  regulation  of 
immigration."  "Americanization"  yields 
"no  results  worth  the  money  and  time 
sjient  on  it,"  and  it  declares  that — 
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"  ir  that  money  could  ho  used  to  aequaint 
the  iinniiKi'ant  with  the  tromondous  ajiri- 
cultural  possibilities  of  the  West,  if  easy- 
payment  terms  could  be  arraiifred  so  that 
the  immigrant  could  acquire  ownership  of 
the  farms,  the  money  would  be  prodvietive 
of  more  good." 

The  Texas  Jeuyish  Herald  (Wichita  Falls, 
Texas)  disclaims  spt^eial  knowledge  of  eco- 
nomics sufficient  to  argue  against  the 
proposition  that  uncontrolled  immigration 
may  be  inexpedient  at  present,  but  it  does 
argue  "against  expediency  itself  as  a  na- 
tional criterion  in  matters  invohing  great 
moral  principles,"  and  asks: 

"Was  it  expedient  to  send  millions  of 
Americans  to  the  battle-fields  of  France  and 
burden  the  nation  with  a  twenty-five-billion- 
dollar  debt?  Yet  we  have  done  it,  with 
no  tangible  object  in  view,  but  merely  be- 
cause we  were  quickened  by  a  moral  im- 
pulse, a  sort  of  categoric  imperative,  that 
bade  us  forsake  expediency  and  go  out  to 
save  the  world  for  Demo.Tacy.  And  with 
what  superlative  platitudes  we  have  then 
buoyed  up  the  spirit  of  our  boys!  .  .  . 
Our  moral  impulses  have  deserted  us  as 
quickly  as  they  came,  and  now  that  the 
visitation  is  over  we  are  even  too  expedient, 
and  we  begrudge  the  honest  newcomer, 
whose  prototypes  have  built  up  this  great 
country,  the  bread  that  he  may  earn  and 
the  peace  that  he  may  enjoy." 

LITHUANIAN  OPINION 
A  representative  of  Lithuanian  thought, 
the  Vienyhe  (Brooklyn),  suggests  that  a 
study  of  history,  made  for  enlightenment 
on  the  immigration  situation,  would  show 
that  assimilation  of  nationalities  was  never 
attained  by  force,  but  in  a  natural  way,  and 
reminds  us  that — 

"Millions  of  foreign-born  people  already 
have  been  transformed  into  honest  and 
loyal  citizens  of  this  great  land,  and  no 
force  has  been  employed  in  that  historical 
task.  Why  seek  now  some  new  ways  for 
that  task,  and  draw  such  disgrace  upon  the 
most  democratic  nation  of  the  world  by  re- 
verting to  the  most  unholy  methods  of 
Russian  Czarism  of  German  Kaiserism? 

"There  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
honest,  healthj',  and  industrious  Lithuani- 
ans, Latvians,  Esthonians,  Ukrainians,  and 
the  others  waiting  opportunity  to  come  to 
this  country  and  to  contribute  their  physi- 
cal power  to  enhance  the  material  wealth 
of  the  United  States  as  in  the  past.  And 
there  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  our 
farmers  crying  for  labor.  Why  do  not  our 
Solons  in  Washington  consecrate  them- 
selves to  the  noble  task  of  evolving  some 
system  of  proper  distribution  of  laborers  on 
farms,  mining  districts,  cultivating  of  for- 
ests, creation  of  new  homesteads?  Lithu- 
ania alone  would  furnish  us  with  several 
thousands  of  the  settlers  on  new  lands,  and 
with  the  proverbial  industry  of  Lithuanian 
husbandmen,  we  would  have  in  a  verj'  short 
time  some  new  bright  spots  in  the  history 
of  our  agriculture." 

NORWEGIAN-AMERICAN   VIEWS 

Among  the  Norwegian  press  the  Seattle 
Washington  Posten  says  that  behind  re- 
strictive legislation  on  immigration  is  "the 
type  of  Americanism  which  sees  a  danger 
to  America  in  every  non-British  immigrant. 
It  seems  to  be  a  revival  of  the  Know- 
nothing  movement,  which  we  supposed  was    j 
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Millions  of  people  have  already  made  this 
simple  ten -day  test.  And  the  glistening 
teeth  you  see  everywhere  now  are  largely 
the  result  of  this  method. 

We  urge  you  to  make  it.  Then  see  and 
feel  how  your  teeth  conditions  change. 

Must  fight  film 

You  must  fight  film  to  keep  your  teeth 
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viscous  coat  you  feel.  It  clings  to  teeth, 
gets  between  the  teeth  and  stays.  The  tooth 
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acid.     It  holds  the  acid  in  contact  with  the 
teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They,  with 
tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea.  And 
all  these  troubles  have  been  constantly 
increasing. 

To  daily  combat  it 

Dental  Science  has  for  years  been  search- 
ing for  a  daily  film  combatant.  It  has  now 
been  found.  Careful  tests  under  able 
authorities  have  amply  proved  its  efficiency. 
Leading  dentists  everywhere  now  advise 
its  use. 

The  methods  are  embodied  in  a  dentifrice 
called  Pepsodent.  And  to  millions  of  people, 
here  and  abroad,  it  has  brought  a  new  era 
in  teeth  cleaning. 
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Ask  for  a  ten-day  test.  Then  judge 
by  what  you  see  and  feel  how  much  this 
method  means. 

Each  use  of  Pepsodent  brings  five 
desired  effects.  It  attacks  the  film  in 
two  efficient  ways.  It  leaves  the  teeth 
so  highly  polished  that  film  cannot  easily 
adhere. 

It  multiplies  the  salivary  flow — Nature's 
great  tooth-protecting  agent.  It  multiplies 
the  starch  digestant  in  the  saliva,  to  digest 
starch  deposits  that  cling  and  may  form 
acid.     It   multiplies   the    alkalinity   of  the 


saliva,  to  neutralize  the  acids  which  cause 
tooth  decay. 

These  results  all  accord  with  modern 
dental  requirements.  Everybody,  every  day, 
should  get  them. 

Send  the  coupon  for  the  10-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using. 
Mark  the  absence  of  the  viscous  film.  See 
how  teeth  whiten  as  the  film-coat  disap- 
pears. You  will  be  convinced.  Then  the 
benefits  to  you  and  yours  may  be  life- 
long in  extent. 

Cut  the  coupon  now. 
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dead,  but  which  has  been  camming  on  a 
crusade  against  everything  that  is  not 
British  or  Ameiican."  IMoreover,  this 
newspaper  declares  that — 

' '  The  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  as  much  given 
to  revolutionary  ideas  as  any  other  race. 
Revolution  is  in  the  air  in  the  British  Isles. 
Also  there  are  plentj'  of  revolutionists  of 
American  blood  right  here,  but  it  is  more 
convenient  to  blame  foreigners  for  the  spirit 
of  revolt  and  unrest." 

Visergutten  (Canton,  S.  D.)  makes  a  dis- 
tinction between  desirable  and  undesirable 
immigrants,  and  states  that  the  former 
should  be  encouraged,  the  latter  restricted 
as  much  as  possible.  In  the  opinion 
of  this  weekly  the  danger  of  allowing  such 
a  number  of  foreigners  to  flood  the  country 
is  verj-  much  overestimated,  for — 

"Give  the  immigrant  a  chance  to  build 
his  home,  treat  him  like  a  human  being, 
who  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  your- 
self, and  the  process  of  Americanization 
will  quietly  but  effectively  do  its  work. 
He  will  shortly  be  as  good  an  American  as 
any  natural-born  citizen." 

The  Norwegian  Fremad  (Sioux  Falls, 
S.  D.)  believes  that  immigrants  could  be 
easilj'  absorbed  into  useful  citizenship  if 
the  present  laws  functioned  in  coopera- 
tion with  laws  of  the  separate  States,  and 
adds: 

"Why  not  have  a  commission  appointed 
by  the  Government  investigate  the  immi- 
grant both  in  America  and  Europe  before 
we  come  to  a  final  decision.  If  the  immi- 
grant is  coming  faster  than  we  can  absorb 
him,  then  let  us  stop  him;  but  if  not,  let 
him  come  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our 
democracy." 

The  Tidende  (Tacoma,  Wash.)  favors  a 
bill  to  control  immigration,  and  suggests 
that  "the  control  should  be  made  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ocean,  under  supervision 
of  American  authorities,  so  that  everybodj' 
leaving  for  the  United  States  could  be 
fairh-  certain  to  be  admitted.  This  has 
been  practised  for  years  in  Scandinavian 
countries,  and  we  never  heard  of  any  Scan- 
dinavians being  refused  admittance." 

But  Amerika  (Madison,  Wis.)  believes 
that  there  is  no  need  of  "more  legislation  to 
interfere  with  immigration  from  Europe," 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  now  on  the 
statute-books  will  keep  out  all  who  are 
physically,  morally,  or  mentally  unfit,  and 
"those  who  are  fit  should  be  welcome  now 
as  in  the  past."  "Every  sound  immigrant 
is  a  distinct  addition  to  our  national 
wealth,"  says  this  weekly,  and  concludes: 
' '  America  has  no  sympathy  with  any  brand 
of  know-nothingism." 

POLISH-AMERICAN  VIEWS 
Among  the  Polish  press  we  hear  from 
Gwiazda  Polarna  and  Rohiik,  of  Stevens 
Point,  Wis.,  and  from  the  Milwaukee 
daily  Noiriny  Polskie,  which  is  not  in 
favor  of  stopping  immigration,  as  it  "can 
not  see  any  logical  reason  for  such  action." 
The  question  of  assimilation  may  be  an  im- 
portant one,  but  it  reminds  us  that  we  have 
not  had  any  immigration  to  speak  of  for 


some  time,  and  predicts  that  there  will  be 
almost  as  many  people  leaving  this  country 
in  the  next  few  years  as  there  will  be  arriv- 
ing at  our  shores.  Hence,  ' '  we  will  need  all 
the  desirable  immigration  that  will  come  to 
us  from  foreign  countries."  This  daily 
continues: 

"Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
the  disloyalty  of  the  foreigner,  about  his  re- 
fusal to  assimilate  our  thoughts  and  ideals, 
etc.  A  good  many  troubles  in  this  coun- 
try have  been  attributed  to  him,  and  he 
was  blamed  mostly  for  everything  that 
could  not  be  verj^  well  explained  publicly  in 
any  other  way.  Yet  we  note  from  expres- 
sions right  in  our  own  city  of  IVIilwaukee, 
that  it  is  not  the  ignorant  foreigner,  but  the 
old  and  quasiassimilated  citizen  of  the 
Victor  Berger  type,  that  incites  our  well- 
meaning  foreigners  to  follow  the  red  flag, 
or  some  propaganda  inspired  by  such  lead- 
ers. Our  jails  were  filled  during  the  war, 
and  now  ought  to  be,  with  people  of  that 
kind — people  who  talk  and  read  English 
with  the  best  of  them,  and  to  all  appear- 
ances are  assimilated,  as  assimilation  is 
generally,  but  erroneously,  understood." 

A  Polish  daily  of  Clev^eland,  Ohio,  Wiadn- 
mosci  Codzienne,  believes  that  "the  United 
States  is  not  suffering  at  all  from  over- 
population," for — 

"There  is  plenty  of  room  in  this  country 
for  everj'body  who  comes  here  with  the 
intention  to  work  honestly  and  to  help  thus 
to  make  this  country  still  greater  and  more 
powerful.  Men  are — in  economic  meaning 
of  the  word — capital.  Every  honest  man 
that  works  is  worth  considerable  money  to 
any  country.  We  are  against  immigration 
of  members  of  yellow  races,  for  they  are 
imassimilable  with  white  people.  But 
aside  from  that  we  are  for  free  immigration 
of  healthy  and  sane  whites  without  limi- 
tation of  numbers  or  any  other  restrictions. 
The  so-called  educational  test  is  an  ab- 
surdity." 

A   ROUMANIAN   VIEW 

A  Roumanian  newspaper,  Romanid 
(Youngstown,  Ohio),  contends  that — 

"  The  foreign-born  from  Central  Europe, 
who  have  constituted  the  bulk  of  our 
immigration  for  the  past  twenty  years, 
have  not  contaminated  America  with 
European  policies  or  its  habits  as  much 
as  the  Enghsh,  Scotch,  Irish,  Welsh,  and 
Germans,  who  previously  made  the  major 
portion  of  our  immigration." 

This  paper  believes,  however,  in  restric- 
tions whose  purpose  is  to  bar  undesiraliles, 
and  would  bar  entirely  immigrants  who  will 
not  assimilate  with  Americans  or  live  ac- 
cording to  the  American  standard,  if  given 
a  chance  to  do  so. 

RUSSIAN   OPINION 

Among  the  Russian-American  press  we 
hear  from  Pravda  (Oljphant,  Pa.)  and  from 
a  New  York  Russian  weekly,  Syn  Otechestva, 
which  says: 

"Trying  to  be  as  impartial  as  possible, 
we  in  the  name  of  humanity  and  freedom 
would  Uke  to  see  the  beautiful  American 
saying,  'Give  Him  a  Chance,'  fully  realized 
in  this  instance,  too.  That  is,  if  the  people 
abroad  are  anxious  to  enter  the  United 
States,  why  put  a  bar  to  new  intellectual 
and  physical  forces  which  may,  like  many 
previous    generations,    bring    new    blood 
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be,  and  therefore  immigration  should  bo 
stopped,"  but  the  East  Las  Vegas  Voz  del 
Puehio  opposes  restriction  of  immigration 
"on  pi-inciples  of  pure  Americanism,"  and 
the  Pueblo  El  Coloradcno  reasons  along 
similar  lines  when  it  says: 

'■  During  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
with  the  exception  of  the  recent  war  period 
there  luis  not  been  a  single  instance  when 
America  has  suffered  for  want  of  help — at 
times  there  may  have  been  a  laxity  in 
America's  \\'illingness  to  work,  but  never  a 
lack  of  man-power.  Restriction  of  immi- 
gration is  a  superiluous  i-emedy  for  an 
imaginary  ill,  and  its  enforcement  is  in 
direct  contrast  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples which  have  made  of  America  the 
greatest  of  all  nations.  When  Americans 
learn  to  be  Americans  the  influx  of  all 
Europe's  peasantry'  will  cease  to  be  a  men- 
ace, but  \mtil  then  every  foreigner  that 
migrates  into  the  United  States  becomes 
the  fox  in  the  Spartan's  blouse,  for  Ameri- 
can modes  of  life  and  American  ideals  make 
St  impossible  for  the  American  laborer  to 
compete  with  his  more  frugal  brother, 
reared  in  the  en\'irons  of  want  and  priva- 
tion in  the  Old  World." 

The  Las  Cruces  (N.  M.)  Esirella  favors 
immigration.  The  San  Diego  Hispano 
Americano  says  that  "any  American  law 
which  might  prevent  the  entrj^  of  Mexican 
workmen  into  the  United  States  would  be 
very  favorable  to  IMexico,  despite  the  fact 
that  at  first  it  might  cause  difficulties  and 
misfortune  to  its  citizens.  Mexico  would 
be  rather  pleased  than  offended  by  the  re- 
striction of  immigration,  because  it  would 
force  Mexican  laborers  to  cultivate  the 
soil  of  their  own  country',  which  would  be 
beneficial  both  to  themselves  and  their 
country." 

SWEDISH-AMERICAN    OPINION 

The  Svenska  Amerikanaren  (Chicago) 
has  always  favored  restricting  immigration 
"to  the  exclusion  of  undesu-ables  of  all 
kinds,"  but  admits  that  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  find  the  right  means  by  which  this  can 
justly  be  done.  At  the  present  time  the 
economic  situation  in  this  country  seems 
to  demand  some  temporarj'  check  at  least, 
but  "the  laws  governing  immigration 
should  not  at  any  time  favor  any  class, 
capital  or  labor,  but  only  take  cognizance 
of  what  win  ultimately  benefit  the  nation  as 
a  whole."  The  editor  of  the  Svenska 
Kuriren  (Chicago)  M-rites:  "Immigration 
to  the  United  States,  from  my  forty  years 
of  obsers^ation,  is  an  economic  question 
governed  hy  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
in  the  labor  market."  Says  the  editor  of 
Vestkusten  (San  Francisco): 

"I  think  that  honest  workers,  mechaiiics 
and  professional  men,  who  are  willing  to  sup- 
port our  Constitution  and  help  build  up 
our  country  should  be  admitted  after  un- 
dergoing some  literacy  test  and  gi\4ng 
proof  of  good  moral  character,  health,  etc. 
I  think  America  needs  good  agricultural 
workers  as  well  as  trained  mechanics  for  the 
developing  of  the  Western  States  particu- 
larly, for  the  building  industrj^  and 
others."  This  editor  suggests  that  "if 
necessary  to  prevent  too  great  an  influx 
of  immigrants  the  number  could  possibly 


IT  is  Thirsty  Fibre — the  "Worker 
of  the  Washroom" — who  has 
made  ScotTissue  famous.  A  towel 
is  just  as  good  as  its  fibres.  The 
always  uniform,  soft,  white,  scien- 
tifically treated  thirsty  fibres  which 
absorb  four  times  their  weight  in 
water,  are  found  only  in  ScotTissue 
Towels.  When  you  use  a  ScotTissue 
Towel   you   will    recognize    the 


absorbino;  power  of  Thirsty  Fibre. 
Thirsty  Fibre  promotes  comfort  and 
hygiene  and  cuts  towel  cost  in 
washroom  service. 

We  are  sending  free  to  all  who  ask,  a  mo^t 
interesting  and  unusual  little  book  called 
"Thirsty  Fibre  —  His  Biography." 

^eott  Paper  Company 

Chester,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 
New  York        Chicago        San  Francisco 
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The  most  desirable 
Athletic  Underwear  you 
can  buy — being  the  full- 
est cut  garment  made. 

Comfort  and  fit  are  assured  by  the 
careful  tailoring  of  Troy's  Master 
Craftsmen.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  details — buttons  and  finish — and 
each  garment  is  packed  in  its  own 
individual  envelope. 

Price — Men's  Union  Suits  from  $1.25  up 
Boys'  $1.15  and  up 

HALLMARK 

ATHLETIC    UNDERWEAR 

FOR  MEN  AND  BOYS 
UNION  SUITS— SHIRTS— DRAWERS 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  HALLMARK 
send  us  his  name,  your  size  and  82.50.  We  will 
forward  two  of  these  suits,  delivery  prepaid. 

HALL.    HARTWELL    &    CO..   TROY,   N.   Y.,    Makers    of   SLmEWELL    COLLARS    AND    HALLMARK    SHIRTS 
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What 

is  the 

Value 

of  "Your  Business 

Records  ? 

When  3'ou  go  home  tonig^ht 
— when  the  last  desk  is  closed 
and  the  lights  put  out — how 
many  of  your  business  records 
are  where  they  would  be  de- 
stroyed, and  which  ones  are  pro- 
tected in  case  of  fire  ? 

Ask  your  department  heads 
what  papers  s/iouMhe  protected 
and  which  papers  ^/vprotected. 

Then  consider  Alhteel  Safes 
— which  willbringyour  records 
through  a  fire  unscorched. 

Investigation  will  show  you 
that  complete  protection  of  rec- 
ords is  very  cheaply  bought. 
There  are  sizes  and  arrange- 
ments to  suit  every  need. 

Your  responsibility  begins 
now — the  blame  is  after  the 
loss. 

Our  catalog  will  give  you  in- 
teresting information  about  the 
safe  keeping  of  records  and  de- 
scribes Safes,  Filing  Cabinets, 
Counter  Height  Files,  Desks 
and  Shelving.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  send  you  one,  or  better  still, 
our  safe  expert  will  call  on  you. 

The  General 
Fireproofing  Company 

2105  Herringbone  Avenue 
Youngstown,  Ohio 

Branches:  New  York.  Chicago 
Boston  San  Francisco  Philadelphia 
Seattle      ^^"ashington,  D.  C.      Atlanta 

A/so  makers  of  Herringbone  Rigid 

Metal   Lath,   and  other  fireproof 

building  materials, 

wmueee 

Safes 


be  regulated  by  allowing  only  a  certain 
per  cent,  of  the  emigrating  population  of 
the  respective  home  country  to  land,"  but 
admits  that  he  does  not  know  if  that  is 
praetical.  However,  lie  does  not  think 
the  stopping  of  immigi*atiou  altogether  is 
wise. 

The  St.  Paul  Slats  Tidning  is  convinced 
that  restrictive  immigration  laws  will 
"keep  away  the  better  class  of  immi- 
grants'' and  fail  to  stop  the  coming  of  the 
undesirable  element.  America  needs  good 
settlers,  in  the  "\aew  of  this  journal,  for 
work  on  the  farms,  and  "especially  to  take 
up  deserted  farms."  Therefore,  it  sug- 
gests that  the  "good  class  of  Europeans 
be  made  welcome  and  that  agitators  and 
revolutionists  be  kept  out." 

A    SWISS-AAIERICAX    VIEW 

In  the  judgment  of  a  Swiss-Italian  semi- 
weekl}'  of  San  Francisco,  La  Colonia 
Svizzera,  the  two  forces  demanding  a  law 
stopping  immigration  for  one  year  are  the 
American  Legion  and  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor,  the  first  one  for  patriotic 
reasons,  the  second  one  "for  reasons  not 
quite  so  unselfish:  the  shorter  the  supply 
of  labor,  the  greater  the  opportuity  for 
demanding  and  for  obtaining  ver\-  high 
wages."  This  paper  finds  no  fault  with  the 
position  of  either,  yet  maintains  that — 

"The  farm,  the  field,  and  the  dairy  in- 
dustry are  crjing  for  more  help.  The 
cities  undoubtedly  are  overcrowded,  but 
the  country  could  well  absorb  a  great  many 
experienced  men  and  women,  willing  to 
work  and  ambitious  to  participate  in  the 
wealth  they  create.  Why  not  use  greater 
discrimination;  why  not  apply  a  more 
severe  test ;  Avhj-  not  exclude  the  undesir- 
able instead  of  barring  from  the  privileges 
and  the  blessings  of  American  citizenship 
good  and  bad  alike?" 

UKRAINIAN  -AMERICAN  OPINION 

The  L^krainian  triweekly,  Xarodna  Wola 
(Scranton,  Pa.),  wishes  that  "all  poverty- 
stricken  and  opprest  peoples  of  the  world 
could  find  a  haven  in  these  United  States," 
tlio  it  admits  that  "there  are  limits  to  the 
number  of  people  that  could  find  living  in 
this  country,"  and  continues: 

"It's  up  to  the  American  people  or 
American  Government  to  find  out  how 
many  more  hands  could  be  employed  in 
this  workshop  called  the  L^nited  States. 
This,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  question:  How 
many  more  workers  could  find  employment 
on  the  premises  of  Uncle  Sam?  How 
many  thousands  or  millions  could  find 
opportunitj'  to  make  a  living  here?  As 
it  is,  nobody  seems  to  know  much  about  it 
— hence  the  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
immigration  question.  America  really 
doesn't  know  if  she  needs  more  immi- 
grants or  not.  And  that  we,  of  the  foreign- 
language  press,  are  against  the  bill  to  stop 
immigration  should  be  taken  as  matter 
of  sentimentality  rather  than  of  any 
positive  knowledge  of  the  question  in- 
volved. We  want  our ' fellow  countrymen 
who  suffer  in  war-devastated  Europe  to 
come  to  the  United  States  because  we 
know  that  just  now  there  is  no  better 
place  for  them  to  live." 
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TO   MAKE   CEMENT   SET   QUICKLY 

T3ORTLAND  cement  is  becoming  one  of 
-L  our  most  important  building  matenals. 
Those  who  use  it  caU  it  the  foundation  for 
all  industrial  development.  The  modern 
engineer,  they  say,  would  not  know  how  to 
construct  without  it.  Whether  it  supports 
a  Lincoln  monument,  or  gun-emplacements, 
or  radio-towers,  or  the  Woolworth  Build- 
ing, it  is  tnily  a  modern  Atlas.  It  is  in  all 
cases  the  basis  and  often  the  surface  of  those 
roads  which,  are  to  carry  the  enormously 
expanding  truck  and  automobile  traflfic  and 
which  bolster  up  our  overburdened  rail- 
way's. The  construction  of  these  roads  will 
in  a  few  years  protect  us  for  all  time  against 
the  menace  of  transportation  interruptions. 
One  of  the  limitations  in  the  use  of  this 
material  is  the  slowness  ^vith  which  con- 
crete sets  and  attains  its  strength.  There 
are  chemicals  which  are  known  to  cause  a 
verj'  quick  set  in  some  cements,  but  they 
also  reduce  the  strength  and  in  many  cases 
produce  unsoundness.  If  the  set  and 
strength  can  be  regulated  and  controlled 
within  reasonable  hmits,  it  is  possible  to 
save  an  enormous  amount  of  time.  Every 
one  who  has  had  occasion  to  make  a  long 
detour,  while  a  road  is  being  finished,  has 
regretted  that  something  was  not  avail- 
able which  would  lessen  the  time  during 
which  the  road  was  out  of  ser\-iee.  In 
Technological  Paper  No.  174,  issued  bj'  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Standards  (Wash- 
ington), Roy  N.  Young,  associate  chemical 
engineer  of  the  bureau,  describes  the  com- 
position and  effects  of  a  substance  which 
cuts  in  half  the  time  necessary  for  con- 
crete to  set.  Chemicallj'  it  is  an  oxj'chlorid 
of  lime,  and  it  has  been  given  the  trade 
name  of  "cal."     Says  Mr.  Y'^oung: 

"Cal  is  made  by  pulverizing  the  product 
resulting  from  a  mixture  of  lime,  calcium 
chlorid,  and  water.  The  material  used  in 
the  tests  was  made  by  the  Mellon  Institute, 
at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  by  mixing  together  100 
parts  hydrated  hme,  55  parts  commercial 
calcium  chlorid,  and  50  parts  water.  Dur- 
ing several  weeks'  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
phere it  became  hard  and  dry-. 

"  There  was  a  question  as  to  whether  this 
material  was  chiefly  a  mechanical  mixture 
or  a  product  of  chemical  reaction.  A  micro- 
scopic examination  was  made,  and  it  was 
found  to  consist  of  fairly  well-developed 
crj'stals  of  calcium  oxjchlorid  lying  in  a 
ground  mass  of  minute  irregular  crystals 
which  resembled  the  larger  ones  in  every 
other  respect.  Other  samples  were  pre- 
pared by  treating  separately  quicklime  and 
hydrated  lime  with  various  concentrations 
of  calcium  chlorid  solutions.  These  proved 
to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  the  cal  just 
described,  with  the  exception  that  the 
larger  crj^stals  varied  in  size  and  relative 
number  among  the  different  samples." 

Tables  given  by  ]Mr.  Young  show  that 
cement  which  took  fom*  hours  to  acquire 
its  initial  set  did  so  in  one  hour  fifty  min- 
utes when  mixed  with  8  per  cent,  of  cal. 
When  added  to  a  verj^  quick-setting  mix- 
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Power  Transmission  Machinery 

Even  if  you  felt  that  you  could  take  such 
chances  on  some  part  of  your  shop  equipment, 
you  surely  would  not  risk  an  inferior  or  ex- 
perimental power  distribution  system! 

So  much  depends  upon  getting  the  power  to 
the  machines  cheaply, economically,  and  with- 
out interruption,  that  a  departure  from  the 
reliable  mechanical  system  may  completely 
disable  your  production. 

Dodge  products  have  successfully  stood  the 
test  of  years  and  service  in  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  American  industrial  plants;  pulleys, 
bearings,  hangers,  clutches,  collars  and  coup- 
lings start  to  work  with  the  7  o'clock  whistle 
and  deliver  a  full  day's  work  every  day. 

Dodge  equipment  costs  less  to  install,  less  to 
operate,  and  less  to  replace  than  electrical 
equipment  and  withal  permits  of  equal  pro- 
duction, equal  individualization  of  depart- 
ments, groups  or  machines. 

Dodge  Sales  &  Engineering  Company 

Mishawaka,  Indiana,  and  Oneida,  New  York 

Canadian  Manufacturers,  Dodge  Mfg.  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 

Philadelphia      Cincinnati      New  York      Chicago      St.  Louis      Boston      Atlanta      Pittsburgh      Minneapolis      Dallas      Providence      Seattle 


77te  capillary  bearing  is  self-act- 
ing and  needs  btct  one  filling  of 
oil  in  each  six  months.  Only  clean 
oil  reaches  the  shaft.  The  normal 
depreciation  of  this  frictionless 
bearingwill  not  exceed  2^o  per  year. 
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New 


TROMBERC   Does  iK 

'  Carburetor 


Wonderful  Portrayals  of 
Russian  Character 

Powerfu'Iy,  vividly,  spectacularly,  the  characters — 
yes,  the  very  hearts — of  Russian  peasants,  soldiers  and 
autocrats  are  revealed  to  you  with  crystal  clearness  in 

The  Plays  of  Leo  Tolstoy 

Translated  by  Louise  and  Aylmer  Maude 

Tolstoy  possessed  a  master-knowledge  of  his  country- 
men, and  also  the  ability  to  convey  it  to  others.  There 
is  a  world  of  entertainment,  pathos,  excitement  and 
knowledge  in  the  six  plays  given  to  you  in  this  volume — 
"The  Power  of  Darkness";  "The  First  Distiller"; 
"Fruits  of  Culture";  "The  Live  Corpse";  "The  Cause 
of    It    AU";     "The    Light    Shines    in    Darkness." 

Boundin  handsome  cloth.  Six  full-page  illustra- 
tions and  half-tone  frontisoiece  of  Count  Leo 
Tolstoy.    8vo,  413  pages.     $2.50;  $2.62  postpaid. 

Funk  &  Wtgnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Expressive^ 

English 


By  JAMES  C.  FERNALD,  L.H.D. 

Here  is  the  most  usable  new  book  on  English  expression 
for  men  and  women  who  need  to  put  English  to  practical 
use.  This  volume  explains  simply  and  directly  just  how 
you  can  make  everything  you  say  or  write  go  straight 
to  tlie  heart  of  your  subject  with  the  greatest  power 
and  effect. 

This  new  book  shows  you  the  factors  that  make  what 
you  say  powerful  and  convincing  and  beautiful  in  form. 
It  points  out  the  slips  and  indiscretions  which  take  the 
life  out  of  your  words. 

SOLVES  THE  PUZZLES  OF  GRAMMAR 

Hundreds  of  those  difficult  and  vital  problems  of  gram- 
mar or  rhetoric  are  explained  in  brief  and  simple  form. 
When  you  are  not  sure  whether  you  should  use  "who"  or 
"whom"  or"shair'or"wiir';  when  you  are  doubtful  about 
an  infinitive,  a  possessive  case,  a  plural,  or  some  other  lit- 
tle point,  consult  this  book  and  get  the  answer  quickly. 
Here  you  will  learn  how  to  use  figures  of  speech  to  ad- 
vantage; how  to  discriminate  between  synonyms;  how 
to  acquire  clearness  and  directness  of  style;  how  to  get  a 
broad  and  practical  vocabulary.  Hundreds  of  such  sub- 
jects are  covered.  This  book  is  invaluable  to  every  one 
who  uses  English  and  wants  to  do  it  well. 

Cloth  bound.  474  pages.  Price,  $1.00  net;  by  mail,  $2.00 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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Amerioan  lionie  where  educaticti  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 
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SCHRADER  UNIVERSAL 
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V     ^^^MiH^H trade:  mark  ^^^^^^^^^ 

DUST  CAPS 

Guard  Your  Tire  Valves 

from  accidental  damage  and  keep  all  foreign 
matter  from  the  Tire  Valve  threads  and 
Fittings. 

Kvvik-on-an-off  Dust  Caps  are  not  only 
effective  and  convenient  but  add  to  the 
appearance  of  your  car. 

Slip  them  over  Valve  Stem  and  then  turn 
to  the  right  like  screw  Dust  Cap  until  tight; 
when  taking  off  rever.se  until  loose — then  lift 
Dust  Cap  from  the  Valve  Stem. 

ON  SMALL  DIAMETER  TIRE  VALVES  USE  MILLED  RIM  NUT  BUSHINGS. 

ON   WHICH    KWIK  ON-ANO-OFF   DUST   CAP   FITS    PERFECTLY 

1921     MODEL     IMPROVED     IN     DESIGN 

4  TO   A    PACKAGE   FOR   50  CENTS 

AT  ALL  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE  OR 

A.  SCHRADERS  SON.  INC.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.  ^ 
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turo,  such  as  ground  cement  clinker,  cat 
retards  it.  It  thus  tends  to  bring  the  time 
of  setting  to  normal  in  either  direction. 
In  all  cases  the  treated  concrete  was  the 
same  as,  or  greater  than,  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary mixture.  Mr.  Young  thus  summar- 
izes his  results: 

"The  setting  of  normal  Portland-cement 
mixtures  may  be  hastened  by  cal  to  an  ex- 
tent which  is  very  desirable  in  concrete 
construction  requiring  a  finished  surface. 
The  finishing  operation  may  proceed  with 
much  less  delay  after  the  concrete  has  been 
placed,  which  should  result  in  cutting  down 
overtime  labor.  This  hastening  of  the  set 
is  not  objectionable  in  any  type  of  con- 
struction, providing  the  concrete  is  placed 
soon  after  it  is  gaged  with  water.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  cal  increases  the  workability  of 
Portland-cement  mixtures. 

"The  increase  in  strength  produced  by 
5  per  cent,  cal  in  concrete  mixtures  at  the 
two-day  period  ranged  from  52  to  135  per 
cent.,  and  the  strength  of  the  treated  con- 
crete at  the  two-day  period  was  equal  to 
that  of  the  untreated  at  from  three  to  four 
and  one-half  days.  On  an  average  thia 
represents  a  saving  of  approximately  one- 
half  the  time  in  operations  which  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  strength  of  the  concrete 
at  early  periods.  The  effect  of  the  air  stor- 
age in  the  concrete  tests  was  lessened  in 
degree,  owing  to  the  high  relative  humidity 
which  existed  throughout  the  storage 
period." 


FUR  FRAUDS 

SEALSKIN,  ermine,  fox,  bear,  beaver, 
sable,  chinchilla,  otter,  and  other  furs 
may  now  be  purchased  at  suspiciously  rea- 
sonable prices,  and  seem  to  be  suspiciously 
abundant.  This,  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Leon 
A.  Hausman  in  The  Scientific  American 
Monthly  (New  York),  is  because  it  is  now 
possible  so  to  clip,  dye,  puU,  and  other- 
wise alter  furs  of  certain  types  that  their 
original  appearance  is  entirely  lost,  and  that 
they  may  be  sold  under  names  not  their 
own.  Remodeled  rabbit  is  sold  for  ermine 
or  remodeled  muskrat  as  seal  of  some  sort 
or  other  at  ten  times  its  legitimate  value, 
warmth  and  durability  considered.  The 
pelts  of  aninials  from  warmer  latitudes  such 
as  the  opossum,  marmot  (woodchuck),  rac- 
coon, Manchurian  dog,  and  certain  species 
of  monkeys  are  worked  up  and  altered  by 
skilful  dressers  into  products  very  much  dif- 
ferent from  their  originals.     He  continues: 

"The  names  which  are  given  to  such 
remodeled  furs  are  usually  the  names  of 
animals  of  colder  latitude,  which  possess 
furs  of  quality  superior  to  those  of  warmer 
zones.  Not  only  is  there  this  natural  differ- 
ence between  furs  from  animals  of  warm 
and  cold  latitudes,  but  another,  an  arti- 
ficial difference  exists  as  well.  This  is  the 
difference  produced  by  the  dyeing  and 
processing  to  which  the, warm  latitude  furs 
are  subjected  during  the  alteration  process 
which  often  renders  the  individual  hairs 
brittle  and  the  whole  fur  less  durable,  in 
general,  than  it  would  have  been  in  an 
unremodeled  state.     A  comparison  of  the 
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relative  durability  of  furs  with  respect   to 
wearing  qualities  is  very  illuminating. 

REL-vrn  K  Durability  Tablk 

Rvlalire  Durability 
Vernacular,  or  Common  Sva-Ollcr  as 

Name  of  Species  Standard.  100 

Beaver '•"' 

Boar,  black  or  brown '■' » 

Chinchilla ••'' 

Ermine -•» 

Fox,  natural -I'l 

Fox.  dyed 20-25 

Goat 15 

Hare 5 

Kolinslo 25 

Leopard '  •' 

Lynx 2i) 

Marten  (Skunk) ^*> 

Mink,  natural "" 

Mink,  dyed 3-"> 

Mole " 

Muskrat 45 

Nutria  (Coypu  rati,  pluckcnl 25 

Otter,  sea 101' 

Otter,  inland 100 

Opossum 3< 

Rabbit 5 

Raccoon,  natural ("'S 

Raccoon,  dyed 50 

Sable fiO 

Seal,  hair *>** 

Seal,  fur SO 

Squirrel,  gray. 20-25 

Wolf 50 

Wolverene ^^'■^ 

In  comparison  with  this  table  consider 
now  the  one  foUoAving,  giving  on  the  left 
the  true  names  of  certain  furs  and  on  the 
right  the  names  under  w^hich  these  furs  are 
often  sold: 

Table  of  Usual  Misnomers  in  Furs 

T.'if  True  Species  Altered  and  Sold  as 

American  sable Russian  sable. 

Fitch,  dyed Sable. 

Goat,  dyed Bear,  of  various  kinds. 

Hare,  dyed Sable  or  fox,  of  various  kinds. 

Kid Lamb. 

Woodchuck 

(Marmot),  dyed. .   Mink,  sable,  marten  (skunk), 
a  very  common  misnomer. 

Mink,  dyed Sable. 

Muskrat,  dyed Mink,  sable,  very  common. 

Muskrat,  pulled  and 

dyed Seal,  electric  seal,  etc..  Red 

River   seal,    Hudson   Bay 
seal. 
Kutria    (Coypu  rat), 

pulled  and  dyed. . .  Same  as  muskrat  pulled  and 
dyed. 
Nutria   (Coypu  rat), 

pulled,  natural Beaver,  otter. 

Opossum,  sheared 

and  dyed Beaver. 

Otter,  pulled  and 

dyed    Seal,  of  various  kinds. 

Rabbit,  dyed Sable. 

Rabbit,   sheared  and 

dyed Seal,    electric    seal,    Hudson 

Bay  seal.  Red  River  seal, 
musquash  (muskrat). 

Rabbit,  white Ermine. 

Rabbit,  white,  dyed .  Chinchilla. 
Kangaroo   (wallaby), 
various    species, 

dyed Skunk  (marten). 

Hare,  white Fox. 

Goat,  dyed Leopard. 

"It  is  reported  that  the  remodeling  and 
misnaming  of  furs  reached  such  a  pitch  in 
England  that  several  years  ago  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  forbade  the  further 
employment  of  misleading  terms,  and 
pointed  out  that  offenders  laid  themselves 
open  to  prosecution.  Such  legislation 
might  have  a  salutary  effect  in  countries 
other  than  England.  Where  scientifically 
accurate  methods  of  determination  of  the 
specific  status  of  furs  can  be  made  avail- 
able it  would  seem  that  the  standardiza- 
tion of  furs  might  be,  with  advantage, 
brought  about." 


Reg.  u.  S. 

I'at.  Off. 

and  in 

FoTfien 

Countries 


Earned  $31,860  in 
186,000  miles 

Original  cost  $2,000.00     Repairs  (4  years)  $295.53 
Value  today    $1,250.00     Earnings  $31,860.00 

This  record  of  one  Acme  Truck  is  typical  of  the  service 
Acme  owners  constantly  report: 

*'This  truck  has  been  operated  four  years,  making  daily  trips 
between  two  towns,  and  has  been  driven  to  date  186,000 
miles, "writes  the  Suburban  Transfer  Company,  Columbus, 
O.,  owner  of  the  truck.  "Not  one  day  for  the  last  three 
months  has  it  been  idle.  During  these  four  years  repairs 
have  been  $295.53.  The  truck  has  earned  $31,860  gross.  It 
is  ingood  condition  today  and  isworth  approximately  $1250." 

In  the  transfer  business  a  truck  is  subjected  to  day-in-day- 
out  service  of  the  hardest  type.  Yet  repairs  and  overhauling 
on  this  Acme  have  cost  under  $75  a  year !  Acme  depend- 
ability, economy  and  long  life  come  from  Acme  proved 
imits  plus  the  time-tested  soundness  of  Acme  engineering. 
Write  today  for  "Pointers  to  Profit." 

Acme  Motor  Trucic  Co.,  430  Mitchell  Street,  Cadillac,  Mich. 
Built  in  34,  1,  11/2,  2,  P/z  and  5-ton  models 
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THE  WALRUS  SODA-TABLE- 
BOOTH  is  a  new  idea— a  busi- 
ness builder  —  strong,  durable, 
artistic,  comfortable— remains  in 
place,  insuring  perfect  order,  possess- 
ing many  advantages  over  the 
ordinary  chair  and  table  equipment. 

Great  and  growing  demand 

for  this  new  equipment  among 
DrugStores.CoffeeShops. Lunch 
Rooms,  Restaurants,  Soda  Par- 
lors, etc.  Write  for  litera- 
ture giving  detailed  description. 

WALRUS  MFG.  CO. 

Manufacturers 

White-Icelets  Soda  Fountains 

Carbonators  Store  Fixtures 

Decatur,  Illinois 

Revresentativea  in  all  Principal  Cities 


Wliere^'alnis  Soda  7ounlainsOiv  Wnde. 
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HOME 
OF 


INVESTORS 
BONDS 


Participate  Iq  a  Baqk's  Investments 


pLACE  your  money  where  you  KNOW  it 
will  be  SAFE,  and  at  the  same  time  get  7% ! 
INVESTORS  BONDS  are  the  same  invest- 
ments in  which  funds  of  the  Madison  and  Kedzie 
State  Bank  (with  which  this  House  is  affiliated) 
are  also  placed.  This  Bank  is  under  State  and 
Federal  supervision. 

These  bonds  are  first  mortgages  on  high  grade 
property,  pay  7%,  and  can  be  purchased  on  partial 
payments. 

Write  today  for  Booklet  No.  H-IOS 

^he  INVESTORS 

COMPANY 

MADISON  &  KEDZIE  STATE  BANK 

CHICAGO 
Inter-Southern  BIdg.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Which 


Course 
Follow 


Will 
? 


You 


-pi 


^HE  waysin  which  two  men  invested 
J.  their  savings,  and  the  resultsin each 
case,  are  described  in  our  new  pamphlet, 
"Two  Men  and  Their  Money."  Write 
for  a  copy. 

MILLER    MORTGACE    BONDS 

SlOO  Bonds;  SSOO  Bonds:  SIOOO  Bonds 

7%   Interest  payable  twice  yearly 

Maturities,  2  to  15  years 

Partial  payment   accounts 

GLKTIler  &  fg. 

INCORPORATED  ^"^ 

511  HURTBUILDING  ATLANTA.  GA. 

"First — The  Investor's  Welfare" 


REORGANIZING  EUROPEAN  TRADE  ON  A  BARTER  BASIS 


THE  report  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment intends  to  arrange  the  exchange 
of  Lancashire  cotton  for  Roumanian 
wheat  and  oils  leads  the  London  Statist 
to  call  attention  to  the  extent  to  which 
Continental  trade  is  being  reorganized  on 
a  barter  basis  and  the  methods  used  in 
carrying  it  on.  Between  the  countries 
affected  most  seriously  by  the  abnormal 
exchange  conditions,  "the  exchange  of 
goods  for  goods  has  been  attempted  with 
varying  degrees  of  success  dtiring  the  past 
few  years.  American,  Swedish,  Swiss,  and 
British  interests  alike  have  participated, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  intertrading  on 
these  lines  has  also  taken  place  between 
some  of  the  newly  formed  states  of  south- 
eastern Europe."     As  The  Statist  explains: 

The  United  States  furnishes  cotton  to 
the  German  mills,  chiefly  in  Saxony,  to  be 
worked  up  on  a  commission  basis,  the 
manufacturer  being  allowed  to  retain  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  cotton  for  his 
own  business.  The  same  procedure  is 
adopted  with  hides  and  wool  coming  from 
Holland,  but  presumably  of  American 
origin;  and  the  German  engineering  in- 
dustry has  been  asked  to  take  up  business 
in  a  similar  manner.  This  system  pro- 
vides the  United  States  with  stocks  of 
goods  ready  to  plac«  on  the  European 
markets,  and  at  the  same  time  helps  the 
Germans  by  employing  their  workmen, 
keeping  their  factories  rurming,  and  placing 
small  stocks  at  their  disposal,  besides 
bringing  in  a  certain  amount  of  American 
money.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  Amer- 
icans furnish  food  and  coal  for  the  use  of 
concerns  which  are  working  for  them. 
Toward  these  innovations  the  Germans  at 
first  adopted  a  hostile  attitude,  but  this 
view-point  changed  when  experience  indi- 
cated that  the  operations  were  not  only 
necessary  but  profitable.  Where  honest 
dealing  distinguished  both  parties  to  the 
transaction  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
Americans,  supplied  with  goods  manu- 
factured at  a  comparatively  low  wages 
cost,  since  the  internal  value  of  the  mark 
is  greater  than  the  external,  had  no  reason 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  their  bargain. 

Swiss  interest  in  barter  trade  crystallized 
into  the  formation  of  a  Goods  Exchange 
Center  in  1919.  This  organization  followed 
on  the  realization  that  the  individual  ex- 
porter was  imperfectlj^  acquainted  with  the 
routine  incidental  to  exports,  and  it  was 
thoroughly  representative  of  all  sections  of 
Swiss  industry  and  trade;  it  is  noticeable 
that  the  establishment  of  this  enterprise 
was  left  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mercial community,  the  state  taking  no 
action.  Transactions  are  handled  at  the 
request  of  individual  traders,  and  trains 
are  dispatched  at  regular  intervals  to  the 
Succession  States  laden  with  goods  which 
may  be  bartered  directly  for  raw  materials 
and  foodstuffs.  Apparently  the  practise 
is  to  dispose  of  the  Swiss  goods  for  native 
currency,  the  proceeds  being  utilized  to 
purchase  a  return  consignment.  Great 
difficulty  was  originally  experienced  in  con- 
nection with  transport,  consignments  being 
held  up  for  long  periods;  but  obstacles  now 


appear  in  large  part  to  have  been  removed, 
and  skilful  use  is  made  of  the  Danubian 
waterways,  the  ports  and  shipping  on 
which  are  now  being  developed  by  British 
interests  and  the  railways. 

Frequent  endeavors  have  been  made  to 
do  business  on  a  barter  basis  with  Russia, 
but  the  results  have  been  far  from  satis- 
factory. .  ,  .  Probably  the  unfortunate 
outcome  of  Sweden's  recent  trading  ex- 
periments with  Russia  is  to  be  largely 
ascribed  to  the  impediments  in  the  way  of 
assembling  Russian  produce  at  any  defined 
point,  if  we  admit  the  existence  of  such 
produce 

Barter  treaties  were  concluded  in  Novem- 
ber by  Czecho-Slovakia  with  France, 
Poland,  and  Jugo-Slavia.  Czecho-Slovakia 
was  also  the  subject  of  a  report,  sub- 
mitted recently  to  the  New  South  Wales 
Government,  examining  the  possibility  of 
opening  up  trading  relations  with  Australia. 
One  suggestion  was  that  Australian  wool 
might  be  exchanged  for  glassware,  gloves, 
and  leather  products.  Another,  that  wool 
might  be  sent  to  Czecho-Slovakia  for  manu- 
facture, the  worked-up  goods  to  remain 
the  property  of  the  Australian  exporter 
and  to  be  sold  in  markets  designated  by 
them.  Labor,  it  was  observed,  would  be 
cheap  in  the  textile-factories  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. At  the  current  rate  of  exchange 
the  spinner  receives  the  equivalent  of 
15  shillings  ($3)  per  week,  whereas  in 
England  the  minimum  weekly  wage  for  a 
spinner  is  not  less  than  £4  ($16). 

From  the  foregoing  examples  it  is  evident 
that  barter  may  assume  a  variety  of  forms. 
By  pre\ious  agreement  the  quantities  to  be 
exchanged   can    be    definitely    determined 
and  the  exchange  carried  out  at  a  specified 
spot;     or    a    merchant    may    consent    to 
receive  local  currency  as  consideration  for 
his    shipment,    and    proceed    to   purchase 
other  goods,  or  invest  it  in  the  country.    A 
third  mode  is  that  of  dispatching  raw  ma- 
terials to  be  worked  up  into  manufactured 
goods,  the  commission  or  payment  being  a 
certain    proportion    of    the    manufactured 
output.     Barter   has   obvious   attractions 
for,  saj^,  the  trader  in  the  Succession  States, 
since  the  cost  of  the  goods  arising  from 
adverse  rates  of  exchange  is  more  or  less 
eliminated  from  the  transaction.     For  the 
merchants  of  these  islands  there  are  obvi- 
ously many  risks  attached  to  this  class  of 
trading — risks  which  are  not  covered  by 
the  export  credits  scheme  now  in  operation. 
The  element  of  speculation  present  and  the 
high    degree   of    enterprise    and   initiative 
called  for  place  some  categories  of  barter 
outside  the  ordinary  trading  sphere.    Some 
British   merchant   companies   have   made 
successful    ventures    in    Siberia   and    else- 
where;  but  it  is  clear  that,  in  the  absence 
of  large  organizations  and  of  understand- 
ings in  the  form  of  treaties  or  otherwise, 
trading  can  not  assume  very  large   pro- 
portions.    Collaboration  between  govern- 
ments would  enable  much  useful  informa- 
tion   as    to    the    extent    of    a    country's 
exportable  surplus  and  the  points  at  which 
produce   could  be  most  economically  as- 
sembled to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
trading    community.      Private    enterprise 
organized,    perhaps,    on   the   Swiss   model 
could  then  proceed  to  utilize  this  informa- 
tion.   The  possibilities  of  opening  up  trade 
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wnth  the  Continent  in  this  manner  should 
not  be  neghH'tt'il  by  our  Governuieut,  but 
lio  doubt  tliis  and  the  thorny  points  in- 
volved in  the  frranting  of,  and  insuranee 
of,  export  cn'dils  are  at  present  under 
consideration. 


OUR  TRADE  WITH  GERMANY  RIVAL- 
ING PREWAR   RECORDS 

THE  fact  that  we  are  still  teehnieally  at 
war  with  Germany  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  bar  to  increasingly  intimate  trade  rt^ 
lations.  Cerniany  is  now  our  third  best 
customer  among  the  nations  of  the  world, 
and  import  and  export  trade  is  rapidly  ap)- 
proaching,  and  promising  to  exceed,  pre- 
war volumes.  Whatever  may  be  the 
general  etT«>ct  of  the  reparations  agreement 
upon  Gernuin  foreign  traile,  it  is  evident  to 
the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  "  that 
our  sales  to  that  countrv'in  the  fiscal  year 
1021  will  be  bigger  than  in  any  year  in  the 
history  of  the  trade  between  tlie  two  coun- 
tries." The  bank  gives  some  interesting 
figures  in  a  recent  news-letter: 

Prior  to  the  war  we  wore  selling  to  Ger- 
many about  S;jOO.OOO,(KX)  worth  of  mer- 
chandise per  annum,  making  the  highest 
record  in  1013.  §352.000,000,  having  ranged 
from  S2.")8 .000,000  in  1010  up  to  .S352,0(X),- 
000  in  1013,  while  the  figures  thus  far  re- 
ceived on  our  trade  for  the  fiscal  year  1021 
indicate  that  the  total  of  exports  to  Ger- 
many will  reach  or  perhaps  exceed  S400,- 
000,000.  In  the  nine  months  ending  with 
March,  1021,  they  were  $.312,000,000,  or 
more  than  to  any  European  countries  ex- 
cept Great  Britain  and  France,  and  were 
running  in  recent  months  at  over  a  million 
dollars  a  day,  suggesting  that  the  total  for 
the  twelve  months  ending  with  June  30  will 
probably  exceed  $400,000,000  as  against 
the  high-water  mark  of  $3.52,000,000  in 
1913. 

On  the  import  side  the  total  from  Ger- 
many in  the  fiscal  year  1021  will  proliably 
amount  to  about  $100,000,000  against 
$185,000,000  in  the  year  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  war.  While  nothing  can  yet  be 
determined  as  to  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
tax  of  26  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  Ger- 
many's exports,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  merchandise  which  she  is  sending 
to  us  will  total  for  the  fiscal  year  1921  about 
$100,000,000  in  value,  the  total  for  the 
latest  available  month,  March,  having  been 
$7,368,000  as  against  only  $4,052,000  in 
February,  1021,  thus  indicating  a  rapid 
growth  in  our  imports  from  Germany. 

The  principal  articles  forming  this  newly 
developing  tirade  with  Germany  are,  on  the 
export  side,  foodstuffs,  raw  cotton,  copper, 
and  other  manufacturing  material,  and  on 
the  import  side,  coal-tar  dyes,  potash 
chiefly  for  use  as  fertilizers,  furs,  glassware, 
gloves,  musical  instruments,  sugar-beet 
seeds,  a  small  quantity  of  l)eet  sugar,  toys, 
wood-pulp,  and  certain  cotton  manufac- 
tures. Of  raw  cotton  the  exports  to  Ger- 
many for  the  nine  months  for  which  figures 
are  now  available  were  greater  than  to  any 
other  country  except  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  amounted  in  value  to  $87,000,000; 
copper,  91,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  $14,- 
000.000,  and  only  exceeded  by  the  ship- 
ments to  France,  which  were  .$16,000,000; 
while  of  food  her  takings  were  of  flour, 
which  amounted  in  the  nine  months  ending 
with  :March  to  $13,000,000;  while  of  wheat 
and  flour  her  takings  in  the  nine  months 
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The  Right  Bank 
In  The  Right  Place 

The  Continental  and  Commercial  Banks  are  situated 
at  a  point  from  which  they  can  serve  American  busi- 
ness interests  to  the  best  advantage. 

No  matter  where  your  business  is  established,  a  bank- 
ing connection  in  Chicago  will  bring  you  into  close 
contact  with  all  parts  of  the  country  and  give  you 
the  advantage  of  a  radiating  banking  service  that  is 
always  in  touch  with  the  nation's  financial  and  in- 
dustrial centers.  Such  service  has  practical  value  for  it 
frequently  effects  the  saving  of  both  time  and  money. 

From  Chicago  The  Continental  and  Commercial 
Banks  extend  banking  service  to  the  entire  world. 
They  constitute  a  strong,  reliable  financial  group, 
possessing  the  organization,  experience  and  facilities 
to  respond  effectively  to  the  demands  of  American 
enterprise. 

Tfie  CONTINENTAL^/!*/ 
COMMERCIAL 

BANKS 

CHICAGO 

Complete  Banking  Service 
More  than  $55,000,000  Invested  Capital 
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FROM    JASON   WEILER   &   SONS 

of  Boston,  Mass.,  one  of  America's 
leading  diamond  Importers 
For  over  45  years  llie  house  of  Jason  Weiler 
&  Sons,  of  Boston,  has  Ijeeii  one  of  the  lead- 
ing diamond  iinportiug  concerns  in  America 
selUng  to  jewelers.  However,  a  large  business 
is  done  direct  by  mail  with  customers  at  im- 
porting prices!  Here  are  several  diamond 
otters — direct  to  you  by  mail — which  clearly 
demonstrate  our  positioti  to  name  prices  on 
diamonds  that  should  surely  interest  any  pres- 
ent or  prospective  diamond  purchaser. 


1  carat,  $145.00 

This  one  carat  diamond  is  of 
fine  brilliancy  and  perfectly 
cut.  Mounted  inTiffany  ."jtyle 
UK.  solid  gold  setting.  Order 
this  diamond,  take  it  to  any 
expert,  make  any  compari- 
sons you  wisli.  Money  re- 
funded if  it  can  be  d  uplicated 
elsewhere  for  less  thciiiSjoOuO 
Our  Price  tMClnn 

direct  to  you        «pi  **«#.«« 


Ladies' All  Platiaura  ^ 
Diamond  Ring  .     .   tpjiJj.UW 

fcix  blue  white  perfectly 
cut  diamonds  set  on  sides. 
Large  center  diamond  is 
fine  blue  white  color.  Ring  is 
exquisitely  hand-carved  and 
pierced. 


A  few  weights  and  prices  cf  olJier  diamond  rings: 
M  carat,  $31.00  I     }  2  carat,  $73.00  I  2  carats,$620.00 
Yi  carat,    50.00  I  1  i  2  carats,  217.00  |  3  carats.    930.00 


We  refer  you  as  to  our  reliability  to  atiy  bank 
or  newspaper  in  Boston 
If  desired,  ring's  will  iij  sent 
.in  care  of  auy  bank  or  Express 
Co.  with  iirivilege  of  exainiua- 
tion.       Our     diaiiiniid    ^imr- 
antee  for  full  value    fur    all 
time   goes    with    every    put- 

WRITE  TODAY 

FOR  i'HIS/ll3= 

VALUAULE 

CATALOG 

FREE  ON 

"HOW  TO  BUY 
DIAMONDS" 

This  book   is    lie;uitiftiliy 
iUniitrated.   Tells  how  tu 
judge,    select    and    buy 
diamonds.     Tells    liovv 
tliey    mine,    cut    an  d 
market  diamontls.  Tlii 
book.sliou'ing  weiglits, 
sizes,  prk-es  and  quali- 
ties of  a  Million  Dol- 
lars' W  a-th    of    Dia- 
monds, is  considered 
an  autliority. 

Jason  Weiler  &  Sons 

347    Washington    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 

Diamond  Importers  since  1876 
Foreign  Agencies:  Amsterdam,  London  and  Paris 


Low  Cost  ^Sr  Garage 


For  Less  Than 
You  Can  Build 

Lord  "Low  Cost" 
Garages  are  all  ready  to 
set  lip.  very  attractive 
in  appearance  and  of 
better  quality'-  Easy  to 
erect.  Kvervt^'■ng  sup- 
plied. Larger  sizes,  also.  Hip  roofs  if  desired.  ningles  or 
roofing.  Glazed  windows,  front  and  side.  Painted  one 
coat  best  white  lead  and  pure  linseed  oil.  We  can  save  you 
time  and  money.     Write  for  circular.     Established  1887. 

LORD  LUMBER  CO.,  Downers  Grove,  Illinois 


^^^^ 


FOUNDATIONS 

that  transmit  the  vibration  of  the  rotating 
machinery  are  faulty  in  design. 

The  foundation  should  not  merely  sup- 
port the  machine,  but  should  prevent 
any  vibration,  w^hich  cannot  be  elimi- 
nated by  mere  balance  of  the  rotating 
parts,  from  being  conducted  to  surround- 
ing areas  and  structures. 

There  are  scores  of  industries  where  there 
are  problems  for  us  to  solve. 

GENERAL 
MACHINERY  FOUNDATIONS  CO. 


Harrison  Building 


Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

Continued 


ending   with   March    were    approximately 
$57,000,000. 

Of  especial  interest  are  the  'figures  show- 
ing the  principal  articles  which  we  are  now 
importing  from  that  country.  Figures  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  show  that 
our  imports  from  Germany  in  the  calendar 
year  1920  included  $8,825,000  worth  of 
muriate  of  potash,  $7,084,000  of  matture 
salts.  $3,383,000  of  kainite,  a  fertilizer; 
$5,436,000  of  beet  sugar,  $1,565,000  worth 
of  coal-tar  colors  and  dyes,  $3,086,000 
worth  of  furs,  and  $4,190,000  worth  of  toys, 
of  which  dolls  and  parts  thereof  were 
$1,051,000. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  IN   1920 

DURING  the  last  few  years  life  insur- 
ance, says  The  Spectator,  an  insurance 
journal,  "has  weathered  two  of  the  most 
trying  situations  th  it  could  possibly  be 
imagined — the  fatalities  of  an  intensive  and 
extensive  epidemic,  and  participation  in  a 
world-girdling  carnage";  moreover,  in  the 
latter  part  of  1920  the  shadow  of  business 
depression  fell  upon  the  country.  Yet  de- 
spite all  this,  says  Th  -  Spectator,  life  insur- 
ance made  a  distinc':  gain  last  year.  Fig- 
ures for  some  250  companies  show  total 
assets  of  $7,390,000,000,  a  gain  of  $582,- 
000,000  over  1919.  The  surplus  total  was 
$777,478,047,  which  is  $51,366,771  more 
than  in  1919  and  $153,002,550  more  than 
ten  years  ago.  Tlie  total  premium  income 
for  1920  was  $1,421,304,783,  a  gain  of 
$211,877,078.  Policyholders  were  paid 
$763,988,692,  which  was  $22,480,905  more 
than  was  paid  the  previous  year.  The 
companies,  according  to  The  Spectator's 
statistics,  wrote  a  total  of  $10,332,291,925 
new  business;  this  included  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  $8,894,277,569,  a  gain  of  $1,483,- 
451,565  over  the  pre%aous  year,  and  indus- 
trial business  of  $1,438,024,356,  as  com- 
pared with  $1,252,833,836  in  1919.  These 
companies  last  year  had  a  total  of  $41,- 
978,262,621  of  insurance  on  their  books. 
This  progress  and  these  stupendous  figm-es 
compel  The  Spectator  to  remark  in  typical 
insurance-agent  language  that  "life  instu*- 
ance  is  held  in  such  esteem  that  it  rises 
phenix-like  above  the  clouds  of  business 
pessimism."  After  studying  these  figures 
it  can  not  refrain  from  uttoring  "a  word  of 
congratulation  and  commendation  to  the 
managers  of  each  and  all  of  the  companies, 
and  a  godspeed  to  the  thousands  of  agents 
who  by  their  untiring  efforts  have  made 
such  tremendous  gains  and  amotmts  pos- 
sible that  outdistanced  any  previous  rec- 
ords made  in  the  field  of  life-insurance, 
and  may  well  encourage  the  life  insurance 
rraternity  to  greater  deeds  in  1921." 


Free  Instincts.— A  Harvard  ju-ofessor 
sa.\'s  •'  dancing  is  an  instinct,  just  like 
eating  and  fighting."  It  has  long  been 
()>)served  that  man  ^\^ll  eat  anything,  and 
tight  anything,  and  now  lie's  getting  so 
Ih  11  diin'^e  anything. — Kant^as  City  Star. 


The  "Klutch"  CHp  Binder 

Makes  a  Book  of  Your  Loose  Papers 

Has  no  springs  to  hold  open.  The  guide  is  slipped 
to  one  side  and  the  clip  remains  open  while  the 
papers  are  arranged. 

In  Finest  Quality  Black  Fibre  Board 

SIZE  11x8^2— SOc 

The  "Klutch"  Clip  Binder  is  made  in  all  popular 
fizes  of  Black  Fibre  Board  and  Heavy  Black 
Pebble  Grain  Cloth.  Ask  for  the  "Klutch"  Board 
for  shipping  room.     .  * 

Ask  your  dealer.  If  he  cannot  supply  you,  write  us. 

CUSHMAN  &  DENISON  MFG.  CO. 

126  Eleventh   Avenue  -  -  New  York 


Ttie  Bed  with  the  Par* 

ented  Seamless  Spring 

Mattress  Fabric 

and  Presjed 

Sieel  From* 


SCHILLINGS 
AUTO-CAMP 

Save  your  hotel  bill  and  add  the  joy  of  camping  to  the 
pleasure  of  touring.  Use  the  tonneau  of  your  car  for  a  dress- 
ing room  and  step  through  the  door  into  a  double  bed  as  big 
and  comfortable  as  the  one  at  home,  made  possible  only  by 
our  Sagless  Spring  Mattress  Fabric.  Bed  on  each  running 
board  makes  sleeping  quarters  for  four  people.  For  strength. 
comfort,  compactness  and  price 
the  Schilling  is  not  equalled. 
Write  for  new  catalog. 

TbeL  F.  Schilliog  Co.,  Depl.  D,  Salem,  0. 


Cuticura  Soap 

,—  AND  OINTMENT  — ^ 

Clear  the  Skin 

Soap,Ointment,Talciira,25c.everywhere.  FoKsamplea 
cddressiCntlcnraLaborot-"-**"  T>»T)t.  7.  Ifalden.Maia. 


15,000 

USEFUL  PHRASES 

By  GrenviUe  Kleiser 

This  valuable  new  book  helps  you  to  acquire 
ease  and  polish  of  expression.  It  is  a  treasury 
of  usable  phrases  presented  under  a  plan  that 
yields  practical  results  in  improving  your 
English.  Expressions  are  suggested  that  will 
help  you  on  all  occasions,  for  instance, 

When  Dictating  Letters;  When  Mak- 
ing Conversation  at  a  Social  Affair; 
When  Being  Introduced  to  a  Group  of 
People;  When  Preparing  and  Deliver- 
ing a  Speech;  When  Engaging  in 
a  Discussion  or  Argument ;  When 
Writing  Any  Composition,  etc. 

"It  is  indispensable  for  the  worker  in  words;  it  im- 
parts a  dignity,  power  and  grace  of  diction,  and  its 
practicality  is  undoubted." — Journal,  Dayton. 

$1.60  net;  by  mail  $1.72.  Bookstores  or  the  Publishers 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Book  Dept.   New  York  City 
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CIRRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

May  11. — Germany  accepts  uucoiulition- 
ally  the  Allied  ultimatum. 

The  Allied  Comniissiou  in  Constanti- 
nople proclaims  the  nenlralil\  of 
Constantinople,  the  Bosporus,  and  the 
Dardanelles  in  the  hostilities  hetween 
tlie  Turk  and  the  CJroeks. 

Fighting  between  Allied  forces  and  Polish 
insurgents  continues  in  Upper  Silesia. 

^lay  12. — Col.  fJcorge  llarv(\v.  American 
Ambassador  to  (iicat  Britain,  presents 
his  credentials  to  King  George. 

The  Austrian  Kt'i)ul>li('  recognizes  the 
Obregou  Government  of  Mexico. 

May  13. — Premier  Lloyd  George  informs 
the  House  of  Commons  that  the  in- 
surrection of  Poles  in  Upper  Silesia  is  a 
violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
and  must  be  quelled. 

Sinn  F«Mn  wins  all  but'four  seats  in  the 
l^arliamentary  elections  in  South  Ire- 
land. 

The  Austrian  National  Assembly  passes 
an  a<*t  providing  for  a  plebiscite  on 
union  with  Germany. 

Unemployed  men  storm  the  XcAvfound- 
land  Chamber  of  Parliament  at  St. 
Johns  and  are  quieted  only  when 
action  is  taken  to  provide  them  with 
employment. 

Maj'  14.— An  unsuccessful  attempt  is 
made  to  rescue  Arthur  Griffith,  founder 
of  the  Sinn-Fein  organization,  from 
^Mountjoy  Prison,  Dublin. 

Premier  Briand  warns  the  Allies  that 
France  is  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
use  of  German  troops  to  put  down  the 
Upper-Silesian  revolt. 

The  Kensei-Kai,  or  Opposition  party,  in 
the  Japanese  House  of  Peers  begins  a 
movement  toward  disarmament. 

The  Turkish  Nationalist  Government  at 
Angora  ratifies  the  treaty  with  Soviet 
Russia. 

The  Roumanian  Communist  and  Socialist 
Congress  adopts  a  resolution  adhering 
to  the  Third  (Moscow)  Internationale. 

May  1.5. — Sinn-Feiners  carry  out  extensive 
raids  in  London,  firing  dwellings  and 
killing  one  man  and  wounding  a 
woman.  Serious  outbreaks  occur  in 
various  parts  of  Ireland  and  many  are 
killed  or  wounded. 

Inter-Allied  police  troops  in  Upper 
Silesia  are  reenforced. 

May  16. — Sinn-Feinei's  carry  the  torch  to 
Liverpool,  in  some  cases  gagging  and 
binding  the  tenants  before  they  fire 
their  homes.  Three  officers  and  one 
woman  are  killed  in  a  night  ambush  by 
Sinn-Feiners  in  County  Galwaj-,  Ire- 
land. 

President  De  Valera,  of  the  "Irish 
Republic,"  insists  in  an  interview  that 
there  can  be  no  compromise  with 
England  until  Ireland's  right  to  be  a 
nation  is  recognized. 

May  17. — The  Polish  executive  com- 
mittee in  Silesia  has  notified  the  Inter- 
Allied  Commission,  according  to  a 
report  from  Oppeln,  that  the  insurgents 
will  retire,  provided  the  ground  they 
abandoned  is  occupied  by  Allied  and 
not  by  German  troops. 

The  Reparations  Commission  announces 
that  Gernianv  has  placed  at  its  disposal 
1.50.0(J(J.rX)0  gold  marks  on  account  of 
the  1,000,000,0(J(J  marks  due  -.\Iay  31. 


Where  you  can  get 

National  Investment  Service 

Tl  rHEREVER  your  travels  may  take  you 
this  summer  —  in  this  country,  in 
England,  on  the  Continent,  or  in  Japan,  we 
want  you  to  know  exactly  where  you  can 
get  National  Investment  Service  in  all  its 
phases.  Under  the  name  of  The  National 
City  Company  in  the  telephone  directory 
you  will  find  the  street  address  of  our  prin- 
cipal offices  in  the  following  cities: 


Albany 

Atlanta 

Atlantic  City 

Baltimore 

Boston 

BufFalo 

Chicafio 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Davenport 


Denver 

Detroit 

Hartford 

Indianapolis 

Kansas  City 

Los  Angeles 

Memphis 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Newark 


London:  4  London  Wall  Buildings. 


New  Orleans 

Omaha 

Pasadena 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Portland,  Me. 

Portland,  Ore. 

Providence 

Rochester 

Salt  Lake  City 

Geneva:  I  Rue  de  la  Tour  de  I'lle. 


San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

Seattle 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Saint  Louis 

Saint  Paul 

Washington 

Wilkes-Barre 

Montreal 

Toronto 


ToKio:  Tokio  Kaijo  Building. 


We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  our  current 
list  of  high-grade  bonds  if  you  will  ask  for 
D-164. 

The  National  City   Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 


BONDS 


PREFERRED  STOCKS 


ACCEPTANCES 
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of  the 
original 
or  true 
stock  " 


WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  set- 
tling vexing  questions  finc^Uy 
and  in  brief  phrases,  our  old 
friend  the  dictionary  is  often  of 
greatest  service. 

Of  the  word  "GENUINE",  for  in- 
stance, the  first    comment    of 
such  an   authority  as  "The 
Standard"  is  this:   "GENU- 
INE—OF  THE  ORIGIN  AL 
OR  TRUE  STOCK." 


Well  over  thirty  years  ago, 
the  process  of  gripping  brush 
bristles  EVERLASTINGLY 
in  hard  vulcanized  rubber 
was  ORIGINATED  and 
PERFECTED  by  the  proprie- 
tors of  Rubberset  Company. 

Then  followed  the  adop- 
tion of  the  trade  name 
RUBBERSET  and  of  the 
practise  of  imprinting  it 
plainly  and  permanently  upon 
every  brush  so  made,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  among  all  brushes 
throughout  the  world  as  the 


product  of  Rubberset 
Company. 

These  ORIGINAL  processes 
are  to  this  day  practised  in  abso- 
lute faithfulness  in  the  factories 
of  the  ORIGINATORS,  and  to 

the  brushes  so  made  is  affixed  FOR 
YOUR  PROTECTION  the  old  ORIG- 
INAL trade  name-RUBBERSET. 

"GENUINE"  RUBbERSETS.  then,  "of 
the  ORIGINAL  or  TRUE  stock",  can  be 
none  other  than  those  brushes  produced 
in  OUR  factories  and  bearing  no  trade 
name  other  than  that  most  famous  of  all 
brush  trade  names— RUBBERSET. 

Insist  upon  seeing  the  name  RUBBERSET  on 
every  brush  you  buy  — beware  of  one  of  those 
brushes  with  a  "rubbery  name"  that  might 
deceive. 


GENUINE  RUBBERSETS 
are  inYOUR  store! 

Accept  no  other  brush! 


:;;P  A I  N  T:;;/;;:::  | 
SVARNlSH^i;;!;;!;  > 
;i:iSTUCCC>-S;:ii;  J 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 
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/.TORONTO  AN  D   CRAVEN  HURST  :;.CANADA- 


Fifty-two  persons  were  killed  and  ninety- 
two  wounded  in  disturbances  growing 
out  of  the  national  election  which  re- 
turned Premier  Giolitti  and  his  Cabinet, 
according  to  a  dispatch  from  Rome. 

Statistics  compiled  by  British  officials 
thus  tabulate  the  European  Conti- 
nental armies:  Austria,  30,000;  Bel- 
gium, 105,000;  Bulgaria,  33,000; 
Czeeho-Slovakia,  147,000;  Denmark, 
15,400;  Finland,  35,000;  France,  809,- 
652;  Germany,  100,000;  Greece,  250,- 
000;  Hungary,  35,000;  Italy,  300,000; 
Netherlands,  21,400;  Nonvay,  15,400; 
Poland,  600,000;  Portugal,  30,000; 
Roumania,  160,000;  Spain,  190,675; 
Sweden,  56,200;  Switzeriand,  200,000; 
Serb-Croat-Slovene  state,  200,000. 

CONGRESS 

May  11. — House  and  Senate  conferees 
reach  an  agreement  on  the  emergency 
immigration  restriction  bill. 

The  Emergency  Tariff  Bill  passes  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  63  to  28. 

May  14. — Senator  La  Foliette,  of  Wis- 
consin, introduces  a  resolution  asking 
for  information  regarding  the  AUied 
invitation  to  sit  in  the  Allied  Councils 
and  its  acceptance.  , 

May  15. — The  Senate  j^ee'ves  a  letter 
from  Secretary  Hughec  raying  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  American  Government  to 
make  representations  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments against  monopoly  in  oU  in 
every  part  of  the  world. 

DOMESTIC 

May  12. — The  Pacific-American  Steam- 
ship Association  appeals  to  Secretary 
Hoover  and  Admiral  Benson,  Chairman 
of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board, 
to  ask  President  Harding  to  declare  a 
national  emergency  in  the  shipping 
situation. 

Guerrilla  labor  warfare  breaks  out  again 
in  the  mountains  of  Mingo  County, 
W.  Va.,  coal-fields. 

May  13. — General  Pershing  is  made  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Army,  the  order  to  take 
effect  on  July  1. 

Fierce  fighting  is  reported  in  the  Mingo 
County,  W.  Va.,  coal  district,  and  six 
are  said  to  have  been  killed. 

May  14. — The  Lake  Carriers'  Association 
puts  into  effect  a  15  per  cent,  reduc- 
tion in  the  wages  of  officers  and  an 
average  cut  of  22  per  cent,  in  the  wages 
of  imlicensed  men. 

A  tnice  is  airanged  AA-ith  the  rioters  in 
the  coal  district  of  Mingo  County, 
W.  Va.,  and  Pike  County,  Ky. 

May  15. — A  thirty-minute  battle  breaks 
the  truce  in  the  Mingo  County,  W.  Va., 
coal  district. 

May  16. — President  Harding  refuses  to 
proclaim  martial  law  in  the  disturbed 
coal  district  in  West  Virginia  and 
Kentucky. 

May  17. — In  an  announcement  issued  by 
the  United  States  Railway  Labor 
Board  forecasts  of  reduction  of  wages 
of  a  million  unsldlled  railway  laborers 
is  made. 
Labor  Department  figures  for  April  show 
increased  employment  in  eight  major 
industries   and   a   decrease   in    the 


n^- 


maming  six. 

Richard  Washburn  Child  is  nominated 
by  President  Harding  to  be  Ambassador 
to  Italy  and  Dr.  Jacob  Gould  Schurman 
to  be  Minister  to  China. 
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nc  SilvertDwn  Cords 

f^iij^  are  included  in  the 


The  anti-skid  safety  tread 
Silvertown  Cord 


jI\DIo  Goodrich 
Tire  l^ce  Reduction 


Among  tires  SiLVERTOWN  is 
the  name  that  instantly  conveys 
the  thought  of  the  highest 
known  quality. 

Motor  car  manufacturers  and 
dealers  are  quick  to  emphasize 
to  their  prospeds  that  their  cars 
are  equipped  with  Silvertowns— 
knowing  that  neither  explana- 
tion nor  argument  is  necessary. 

The  genuine  value  of  Silver^ 
towns  has  given  them  first  place 
in  the  esteem  of  motorists.  Their 
jet  black  anti-skid  safety  treads 
and  creamy  white  sides  give  them 
the  air  of  distinction  that  is  ex- 
pedled  in  a  produd;  which  is  the 
highest  art  of  tire  craftsmanship. 

The  full  name — "Goodrich 
Silvertown  Cord" — appears  on 
each  tire.  Look  ice  it,  and  get 
the  genuine. 

THE  B.F.GOODRICH  RUBBER  COMPANY 

oAkron,  Ohio 

Your  dealer  will  supply  you  with  Goodrich  Silvertown 
Cords,  Goodrich  Fabrics  and  Goodrich  Red  and  Gr^ 
Tubes  at  the  20%  price  redudioti. 


«■ 
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Hudson  River 

by  Daylight 

IJiACH  turn  discloses  new  views  of 
rolling  hills  and  towering  mountains. 

Eacli  mile  of  river  sliore  jjrt- sciits  a  inorc  de- 
lightful picture.  Through  service  between  New 
York  and  Albany  as  well  as  ideal  one  day 
outings. 

■De  Witt  Clinton,"  added  to  the  Day  Line 
fleet  tills  season,  making  five  famous  steamers 
in  service. 

Season  opens  May  14.    Daily  including 
Sundays.     All  through  rail  tickets  be- 
tween New  York  and  .Mbany  accepted. 
Send  4  cents  for  literature. 

Hudson    River  Day   Line 

Desbrosses  St.  Pier,  New  York 


Cape,Coct 


Neintuckgi 
MarthasVin^rd 

Picturesque  Coasts,  Islands, 
Speeding  Yachts,  Wonderful 
Bathing,  Fresh  and  Salt 
Water  Fishing. 

NewEngland 
9iHe  Vacation  Land 

Sporty  Golf  Courses.  Tennis 
everywhere.  Famous  New 
England  cooking. 

Fc    illustrated  bookfi  and  list  of  Hotels  and 
Boardin  i  Co'jges,  address 

VACATION     BUREAU 

Room  504,  Railroad  Building 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R.  Co. 

The  New  England  Steamship  Co. 


INVFNTORS  Who  desire  t)  secure  patent  should 
111  V  l-.l'l  1  V^lXiJ  ^^,rite  for  our  guide  book  "HOW 
TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
description  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  of  its 
patentable  nature. 
RANDOLPH    &    CO.,    Dept.  171,    Washington,   D.   C. 


Free  Book. 

Con  tainin)!  complete  j 
Btory  of  the  origin 
and  history  of  that , 
wonderful  iOSten-^ 
ment— the 


Easy  to  Play 
ia§ytoPa> 


SAXOPHONE 


M] 


This  book  tells  you  when  to  use 
Saxophone — singly,   ifi  quartettes, 
in  sextettes,  or  in  regular  band;  how 
to  transpose  cello  parts  in  orchestra 
and  many    other    things   you    would 
like  to  know. 

You  can  learn  to  play  the  scale  in  one  hour's 
practise,  and  soon  be  playing  populat  airs.      \  <>u 
can  double  your  income,  your  pleasure,    and    jour 
popularity.  Easy  to  pay  V>y  our  easy  payment  plan 

MAKES  AN  IDEAL  PRESENT 

P*pci  foT-  free  Saxophone  book  and  catalog  of  every- 
lh:nf   ii'  Trit   Tone  han<(  and  orchestra  instruments. 

RlliE^CHPR     Band  Instrument  Co. 

■***  fcW  V  n  b  n     j^4  Buescher  Block,  Elkhart,  Int 


THE    ♦    SPICE    ♦    OF    ♦    LIFE 


I 


Sign.s. — "  Excuse  My  Dust,"  ran  the 
sign  on  the  back  of  the  speeder's  car. 

"  Watch  My  Smoke,"  said  the  motor- 
c>'cle  cop  as  he  started  in  pursuit. — Detroit 
Molar  News. 


What  Is  Home? — Man  (to  angry  spouse) 
— "  Don't  quarrel  with  me  on  the  street. 
What  have  we  got  a  home  for?  " — Over- 
heord  by  J.  M.  C.  and  reported  to  The 
Chri.'itia  n  Evangelist. 


Careless  of  Him. — "  Terril)ly  rough," 
said  llie  stranger  on  board  the  ocean  Hner. 

"  Well,"  said  the  farmer,  "  it  wouldn't 
be  near  so  rough  if  the  captain  would 
onlv  keep  in  the  fuiTOWS." — The  Virginia 
Reel. 


Cheering  Thought.  —  The  \rtist  — 
"  Dobbins,  the  art  critic,  has  slated  my 
pictures  unmercifidly." 

Ills  Friknd — "  Oh,  don't  take  any 
notice  of  that  fellow;  he  has  no  ideas  of  his 
own — ^he  only  repeats  like  a  parrot  what 
everybody  else  is  saying." — London  Opinion. 


Tempted. — Artist  (in  desperation) — 
"  That,  sir,  I  consider  the  finest  in  my 
exhibition.  You  can  have  it  for  half  the 
catalog  price." 

The  Visitor — "  Bless  my  soul !  You 
don't  say  so.  By  the  way,  what  is  the  price 
of  the  catalog?  " — Punch  (London). 


The     Law,     Between     Friends.—"  The 

worst   about   the   Bolsheviki   is   that   they 

don't  respect  the  law.     Will  you  join  me 

in  a  drink?  " 

"  But  I  thought  whisky  Avas  illegal?  " 
"  So   it   is.      But,  then,  who  takes  any 

notice  of  the  law?  " — Hvepsen  {C hristiania) . 


Defined. — "  Wot's  this  'ere  'ome  rule  lev 
Ireland,  Garge?  " 

"  Well,  it's  like  this  'ere:  if  my  missus 
wants  a  new  'at,  an'  I  tell  'er  the  old  'at 
looks  fine  an'  she  slings  the  kettle  at  me 
an'  I  btxys  'er  a  new  'at — well,  that's 
wot  'ome  rule  is !  " — 2'/;e  Passing  Show 
(London). 


Put  It  In  Rime. 

The  following  complaint  was  received  by 
a  claim  agent  of  the  Illinois  Central  Kail- 
road,  at  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  from  a  Franklin 
County,  Miss.,  farmer  whose  hog  was  killed 
h\  an  Illinois  Central  train: 

My  razorback  strolled  your  track 

A  week  ago  to-day. 
Your  29  came  down  the  line 

And  snuffed  his  life  away. 
You  can't  blame  me;   the  hog,  you  see, 

Slipt  through  a  cattle-gate. 
So  kindly  pen  a  check  for  ten, 

This  debt  to  liquidate. 

This  is  the  reply  receiA-ed  by  the  farmer: 

Old  29  came  down  the  line 

And  killed  your  hog,  we  know. 
But  razorbacks  on  railroad-tracks 

Quite  often  meet  with  wo. 
Thert>f(n-e,  my  friend,  we  can  not  send 

The  check  for  which  you  pine. 
Jusl   plant  the  dead;    place  o'er  his  head: 

"  Here  lies  a  foolish  swine." 

— Quoted   hy    P.   J.    II ohm,   of   GoUinwood, 
Tenn. 


For  the  Defense. — Let  us  not  be  un- 
reasonable. People  went  crazy  before  there 
were  any  moving-picture  shows. — Toledo 
Blade. 


Exacting.  —  WANTED  —  Accountant; 
must  be  able  to  read  and  write.     Apply 

H Laundry. — Want  ad  in  the  Calskill 

Mail. 


Too  Unanimous. — The  only  trouble  with 
a  60-horse-power  motor  is  that  every  darned 
horse  balks  at  the  same  time. — Camden 
Daily  Courier. 


Class  Wanted. — Mr.  NorrvEAU  Richb 
(selecting  Devotional  Gift  Book) — "  '  Com- 
mon Prayer  ' — 'aven't  you  got  any  a  bit 
more  clarssy?  " — London  Opinion. 


Measure  in  All  Things. — "  Should  Film 
Actresses  Marry?  "  asks  a  cinema-paper 
head-line.  Yes;  but  only  now  and  then. — 
Punch  (London). 


What  Kind  of  Pipes? — The  Literary 
Digest  prints  an  article  on  "  No  Smoking 
in  Shakespeare."  What  about  the  "  piping 
times  of  peace"  ? — San  Francisco  Btdletin. 


High     Bid. — Retired     Auctioneer— 
"  And  what  can  you  give  my  daughter?  " 

Prospective     Son-in-law- — "A    thou- 
sand a  year,  a  car,  a  eountry-hotise:^" 

Retired  Auctioneer  (absent-mindedly) 
— "  Sold  !  " — The  Passing  Show  (London). 


Their  Taking  Ways. — A  stranger  re- 
ported to  Sergeant  Mike  McLean  that  he 
had  his  grip,  overcoat,  and  umbrella  stolen 
before  he  was  in  town  two  hours,  and  he 
said,  "  There  will  oe  an  awful  reckoning 
ni  this  burg  when  Gabriel  blows  his.  horn 
over  it." 

Mike  replied:  "  Gabriel  will  never 
blow  his  horn  over  this  town;  they'll  steal 
it  before  he  gets  a  chance  to  blow  it." — 
Lackawanna  Journal. 


Just  So. — Fritz  Leiber,  the  Shakespear- 
ian actor,  was  submitted  to  a  long  and  try- 
ing interview  not  so  long  ago  by  a  woman 
reporter,  who  finally  wound  up  with  this 
question:  "  Don't  you  think,  Mr.  Leiber, 
that  if  the  immortal  William  were  alive 
to-day  he  wotild  be  looked  upon  almost  in 
the  nature  of  a  curiosity?  " 

"  Indeed,  he  would,"  answered  the 
actor.  "  Just  think  of  it !  He'd  be  more 
than  three  hundred  years  old." — New 
York  Evening  Post. 


An  Advertising  Artist. — Some  men  never 
let  an  opportunity  slip.  They  make  the 
most  of  every  chance,  as,  for  instance,  a 
certain  organ-grinder  who  once  played  his 
organ  outside  the  house  of  Mascagni,  the 
famous  composer.  Mascagni  is  often 
driven  wild  by  hearing  his  music  "  mur- 
dered "  on  piano-organs,  and  on  this 
occasion  he  left  his  house  and  interviewed 
the  street  musician.  He  did  not  send  him 
away.  He  merely  took  the  handle  of  the 
instrument,  turned  it  around  faster,  and 
quickened  the  time.  The  organ-grinder 
smiled  his  thanks.  Next  day  he  again 
appeared  in  the  street.  This  time  his 
organ  bore  a  large  placard  on  which  was 
inscribed:  "  Pupil  of  Mascagni." — The 
Argonaut  (San  Francisco). 
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FOR  ALL 
THIRTY 

Bound 
in  an 
exquisite 
limp 
Redcroft 


Are  Americans  Illiterate  People? 

The  Story  of  a  Fascinating  Experiment 


No  doubt  you  have  already  seen  an  advertisement  of  these 
books  in  previous  issues  of  The  Literary  Digest.  Many 
thousands  of  readers  ha\e  taken  adxantage  of  it.  But  we 
know — from  the  way  in  which  we  have  been  besieged  with  questions 
— that  thousands  more  would  have  accepted  it,  if  they  could  have 
believed  it  was  true.  It  seems  perhaps  too  unusual,  it  is  almost  be- 
yond belief.  Even  our  friends  among  the  old  and  established  pub- 
lishers say  that  they  cannot  conceive  how  it  can  be  done. 

They  see  that  there  are  almost  3,000  pages  in  this  set;  that  the 
print  is  just  as  readable  as  that  used  in  this  issue  of  The  Literary 
Digest;  that  the  paper  is  of  the  same  quality  as  that  used  in  books 
retailing  at  -SI. 75  and  S2  apiece.  They  know  that  the  binding,  limp 
Redcroft,  is  actually  far  better  and  far  more  expensive  than  the 
cloth  or  board  they  use  in  binding  most  of  their  own  books.  "Are 
you  setting  up  as  Carnegies?"  they  ask  us.  "Is  your  enterprise 
endowed?"  is  another  question.  "Are  you  plain  fools,  philan- 
thropists— or  what?" 

A  Reply  to  the  Intellectual  Snob 

We  are  not  philanthropists,  and  we  hope  wc  are  not  fools.  Like 
newspapers  or  magazines,  good  books  can  be  manufactured  at  an 
extremely  low  cost,  if  someone  wants  to  take  the  business  risk  of 
printing  in  enormous  quantities.  Our  editions  have  run  as  high  as 
one  million  copies  at  one  time;  and  there  has  always  been 
only  one  question  at  issue;  is  such  faith  in  the  literary 
taste  of  the  American  public  justified;  will  Americans 
really  buy  good  books  in  such  unheard-of  quantities? 

The  answer  is  "YES!" — and  we  hope  it  rings  loud 
enough  to  give  a  resounding  lie  to  the  intellectual  snobs 
who  are  always  bewailing  the  fact  that  the  American 
public  is  essentially  illiterate;  that  it  is  interested 
chiefly  in  worthless  fiction  and  has  no  taste  for  the  best 
literature.  It  may  surprise  these  croakers  to  learn  that 
more — far  more— of  these  great  books  of  ours  are  sold 
than  those  of  any  other  publisher  in  the  country  today, 
no  matter  what  "best  seller"  he  features. 


Make  This  Simple  Test 

This  fascinating  experiment  has  definitely  proved,  in  fact,  that 
Americans  prefer  to  read  Shakespeare.  Hrowning.  Burns,  ColeridEe, 
Macaufay,    Tennyson,    Longfellow,   De    Maupassant,   VVilde,    Poe, 


What   Will  You  Read 
this  Summer? 

Instead  of  buying  cheap 
fiction  this  summer,  or 
periodicals  v.hich  you 
throw  away  as  soon  as 
finished,  buy  and  read 
these  worth-while  books. 
They  are  books  you  will 
treasure  forever.  For 
years  you  have  promised 
yourself  to  read  or  re-read 
these  great  masterpieces. 
This  summer  is  a  wonder- 
ful opportunity.  The  size 
of  this  edition  is  so  con- 
venient that  you  can 
carry  several  volumes 
with  you  wherever  you 
go.  The  entire  set.  con- 
taining almost  3.000 
pages,  weighs  only  three 
pounds. 


Emerson,  Stevenson,  Kipling  (and  other  similarly  great  authors,  whose  books 
you  will  find  in  this  set  of  thirty),  rather  than  the  ephemeral  fiction  that  is  offered 
to  them  by  the  carload. 

It  is  an  economic  question  wholly.  THE  GOOD  LITERATURE  HAS 
AL\V.A.YS  COST  TOO  MUCH  I  Hut  offer  the  average  American  his  choice 
between  a  well-bound  copy  of  The  Rubaiyat,  a  flaring  fiction  magazine,  or  a  scream- 
ing Sunday  newspaper — all  at  the  same  price,  loc. — and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
it  is  The  Rubaiyal  that  will  be  bought. 

It  is  not  philanthropy,  then,  to  supply  these  excellent  books  at  less  than  loc. 
a  copy.  It  is  simply  sound  business.  We  are  really  givi  ng  the  public  what  it 
wants,  what  it  lias  always  deeply  wanted,  but  has  never  been  able  to  secure  at  a 
proper  price. 

What  We  Will   Confess  To 

But  yet,  in  one  respect,  we  do  confess  to  our  friends  that  we  emulate  men  like 
Carnegie.  He  gave  away  millions  to  promote  good  reading,  for  the  same  reason 
that  we  sell  these  books  so  cheaply — because  of  a  deep  and  abiding  love  for  the 
books  themselves,  because  of  a  profound  respect  for  these  great  Masters,  who  can 
make  of  the  lives  of  most  of  us  (if  we  will  only  let  them)  something  other  than 
an  everlasting  sordid  occupation  with  material  pursuits. 

We  hold  these  men  in  veneration.  We  know  what  their  books  mean  in  the 
homes  of  intelligent  people;  we  know  the  elevation  of  thought  they  result  in;  we 
know  the  inspiratior  and  upliftment  that  comes  of  communion  with  them.  .\nd 
we  should  like  to  see  their  works  spread  like  newspapers  over  the  land,  particularly 
in  homes  where  there  are  children.  That  is  the  reason,  the  only  reason,  the  price 
of  these  volumes  is  so  low.  For  then  no  man,  not  even  the  poorest,  can  excuse 
himself  for  not  owning  these  masterpieces  of  literature,  these  mileposts  of 
human   progress,  on  the  ground  that  he  cannot  afford  to  do  so. 

Do  You,  Too,  Love  Good  Books? 

Will  you  not  send  for  these  works?  Even  if  you  have  read  some 
of  them',  what  is  the  difference?  The  everlasting  test  of  a  great 
book  is  that  it  bears  re-reading  many  times.  .\s  one  old  bibliophile 
said  to  us:  "It  is  a  joy  simply  to  know  that  I  have  them;  simply 
to  see  them  on  my  library  table;  simply  to  be  aware  that  at  any 
moment  of  care  or  dullness,  I  can  turn  to  them  and  let  them  en- 
chant me  into  another  world." 

If  you,  too,  love  good  books  in  this  way,  send  for  this  handy 
library.  Do  not  send  us  the  money  now.  Simply  fill  in  the  coupon 
and  mail  it.  The  set  will  be  mailed  to  you  promptly  and  upon 
delivery  you  can  pay  the  postman  $2.g8  plus  the  postage.  Keep 
the  books  for  a  month.  If  you  will,  read  every  one  of  them.  And 
if  at  any  time  within  a  month — or  even  within  a  year — you  feel  that 
you  have  not  received  infinitely  more  in  value  than  this  small  sum 
of  S2.08,  return  the  set  to  us  and  your  money  will  be  refunded 
immediately  without  any  question  or  quibbling. 

Tear  out  and  mail  coupon  or  write  a  letter  now 


This  set  is  ideal  for  outdoor  and 
travel  reading.  The  whole  set 
weighs  but  three  pounds.  Take  them 
with  you  on  your  trips  this  Summer. 


Little  Leather  Library  Corporation 

Desk  666 
354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


LITTLE  LEATHER  LIBRARY  CORPORATION 

Desk  666,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  .30  volumes  of  the  world's  greU  masterpieces,  bound  in  limp 
Redcroti  I  will  pay  the  postman  $2.98  plus  postage;  but  if  I  am  not  satisfied  I  will 
mail  the  books  back  at  your  expense  AT  ANY  TIME  WITHIN  A  YEAR  and  you 
are  to  refund  my  money  at  once.  It  is  understood  that  there  are  no  further  payments. 


Xante . 


Addr 
City . 


Stale  . 


(Outside  U.  S.  price  $3.50  cash  with  order) 
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m  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive    Accountants    command 

big  salaries.   Thousands  of  firme 

need  them.    Only  2,500  Certified 

Public  Accountants  in   U.  S. 

Many  are  earning   $3,000  to 

$10,000  a  year.    We  train  yoo 

thoroly  by  mail  in  spare  tim€ 

f  •r  G.  P.  A.  examinations  or 
executive  accountinj?  positions. 
Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnec- 
essary to  begin— we  prepare  yoa 
from  the  ground  up.  The  course  is 
nnder  the  personal  eupervisioD  of 
William  B.  Castenholz,A.M..C.P.A., 
former  Comptroller  and  Inetrnctor, 
University  of  Illinois;  Director  of  the 
Illinois  Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountants,  and  of  the 
National  ABsociation  of  Cost  Accountants, as3iBted  by  a  large  staff 
of  C.  P.  A. 'a,  including:  members  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Accountants.  Low  tuition  fee  —  easy  t(_'rnis.  Write  now  for 
information  and  free  book  of  accountancv  facfs. 

LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

The  Largest  Bufiness  Training  Institution  in  the  World 
Dept.i  6S2-H  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

STENOGRAPHERS 

|hava«»a  Vaiiv  D«u  Many  stenographers  have  added 
IllCreaSe  I  UUl  rd  J  SIO  or  $V>  a  week  to  their  salaries 
by  increasinij  their  spivd  and  accuracy  ontlietypevvriter.  The 
speed  operator  does  more,  is  worth  more  and  gets  more!  You 
can  increase  your  earning  capacity  througli  the  Tulloss  "New 
Way"  in  typewriting.  You  can  write  80  to  100  ■words  a 
minute  with  accuracy!  Marvelous  new  system  for  speed,  for 
accuracy  and  ease  of  operation.  Nothing  ever  like  it.  Only 
lOlessons.  Quickly  mastered.  Practice athome  or  atthe  office. 
Small  cost.  Results  absolutely  guaranteed,  or  your  money 
back.  Write  today  for  full  particulars.  A  post  card  will  do. 
No  obligation.   Write  NOW! 

THE     TULLOSS     SCHOOL,    SPRINGFIELD::0HI0 


Hi^h  School  Course 
in  1  Tears 


\ou  can  complete  j 
this    simplified    High  I 
School  Course  ai  home  inside  two  years.  iMeets  , 

all  reriuireint-nts  for  entrance  to  collese  and  the  leadin'5:  | 
Dfotessions.  This  and  thirty-six  other  practical  courses  I 
lire  described  in  our   Free  Bulletin.     iSend   for  it  TODAY.  I 

American  School  of  Correspondence 

Dept.  HA-aS2  CHICAGO,  ILL.  | 


^pflV/fy  continue   to 

Stammer 

Send  for  free  illustrated  20O-page  book.  It  tells  how  Stam- 
mering and  Stuttering  can  be  quickly  cured  by  the 
most  Advanced  Scientific  Method  known. 
Those  unable  to  attend  our  Resident  School  may  get  our 
Standard  Course  for  \3  r\-m  i\  ^-ttiAir 
All  inquiries  are  confidential.  Xl  U  III  e  OlUUy 
THE  LEWIS  SCHOOL.    -    -    i8  Adelaide,  Detroit,  Mich. 


SHORT-STORY  WRFFING 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form, 

I  structure, and  writingof  the  Whort-Slory  taught  by 

I  Dr.J.  Rert;  KsenniMn,  for  yearsEdHor  of  LippIneott'B* 

150-page  catalogue  free,'    Please  address 

THE  HOnE  COBBESPONDE?i(E  SCHOOL 

Or.  feeuwda    DepU  71  Springneld,  Hug, 


Send  for  This  Free  128 -Page  Book 

It  tells  how  you  can  gain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  law 
in  your  spare  time  at  home  as  40,000  others  are  now 
doing.     Many  high  salaried  positions  in  business 
open  to  law-trained  men.  Also  splen- 
did opportunities    in   the  practice  of 
law.  Our  free  book  shows  how  you  can 
train  under  the  guidance  of  Ex-Pres. 
Taft  and  80  other  famous  legal  au- 
thorities.   Diploma  granted.    Write, 
Blacfcsione  Institute,  ^  Dept.  A  241 
47S3  Grand  Blvd.  Chicago.  ID. 


THE  LAW 

TRAINED- 

AVAN' 


^STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become    a  lawyer.     Legally 

trained  men  win  high  poBitions 

3nd  big  success  in  business  and 

public    life.     Greater   opporto- 

,    nitiee  DOW  than  ever  before.  Be 

independent— bea  leader.    I-aw- 

Sers  earn 
.    00  to  $10,000  Annually 

We  ffuide  you  step  by  etev.  You  can  train  at  homo 
during  spare  time.  We  prepare  you  for  bar  e::aBaina- 
tion  in  any  state.  Money  refunded  according  to  our 
Guarantee  Bond  if  dissatisfied.  Degree  of  LL.  B. 
conferred.  Thousands  of  succeesful  'students  en- 
rolled. Low  cost,  easy  terras.  Fourteen  volume 
Law  Library  free  if  you  enroll  now.  Get  our  valuable  120  page 
"Law  Guide"  and  "Evidence"  books  free.    Send  for  them— now. 

LaSalle  Extension  University*      Dept.  6S2-L,    Chioo^o 


TEAC  HERS  —  PARENTS 

Send  for  sample  copy  of  "Visual  Education"  and 
booklet,  on  "School  Films."  Salesmen — We  need 
good  men.  Write  for  our  unusual  sales  plan.  Aver- 
age Commission  per  sale  $100. 

Society  for  Visual  Education,  inc.,  1225  Webster  BIdg.,  Chicago,  III. 


Comics,  Cartoons,  Commercial. 
Newspaper  and  Magazine  Illus- 
trating, Pastel  Crayon  Portraits 
and  Fashions.  By  Mail  or  Lo--al 
Classes.  Write  for  terms  and  iist 
of  successful  students. 

ASSOCIATED    ART  STUDIOS 
61B  Flatiron   BIdg.,   New  Vork 


Oi  WILL  IRWIN'S  book 

"The  Next  War" 

Dr.  FRANK  CRANE  says:  "Unreservedly 
I  place  it  as  the  best  book  in  the  world 
right  now  for  every  man  and  woman  in 
America  to  read." 
$1.50  at  any  bookstore  or  from 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.,  681  5th  Ave,  N.  Y. 


Round  the  Year  In  the  Garden 

ByH.  H.  THOMAS.  Illus- 
trated uith  12  handsome 
color  plates  mounted  on 
heavy  olive  gray  paper,  and 
64  full-page  half-tones. 

This  splendid  book  is  a  prac- 
tical guide  to  tlie  care  of  the 
soil  and  the  planting  and 
raising  of  a  very  numerous 
variety  of  flowers,  fruits,  and 
vegetables.  It  has  already 
found  a  host  of  enthusiasts 
among  those  who  have  gar- 
; dens  for  pleasure  or  profit, 

and  who  are  interested  in  keeping  them  productive  as 

long  as  possible. 

WHAT  TO  DO  EACH  MONTH 

is  indicated  clearly,  and  the  plans  and  suggestions  are  all 
thoroughly  practical,  having  pro  \'en  so  by  mature  experi- 
ence. In  a  hasty  glance  through  the  inde.x  the  eye  falls 
upon  such  subjects  as  Lawns,  Berries.  Asters.  Chrysan- 
themums, Roses.  Climbing  Plants,  Dahlias.  Expense  of 
Gardens,  Fertilizer,  Flower  Borders,  Frost,  Greenhouses, 
Hardy  Annuals,  Hedges,  Kitchen  Gardens,  Lilies,  Vege- 
tables, Rock  Gardens,  Rotation  of  Crops,  and  a  host  of 
other  things  connected  with  gardens  and  gardening. 

g'A  inches  high,  6  inches  wide,  bound  in  maroon  cloth, 
gold  lettering  and  embossing,  and  a  garden  scene  in  color 
on  front  cover.  76  full-page  illustrations  in  all.  12  spe- 
cially mounted  and  in  color.    $2.50  net;  by  mail  $2.66. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fonrlh  Avenue,  New  York 


A  Time  for  Wise  Spending 

Everyone  needs  the  habit  of  thrift,  now,  for  only  through 
wise  spending  (which  is  true  thrift)  can  the  world  come 
back  to  normal,  .^re  you  spending  your  income  wisely? 
Find  out  by  reading 

The  Book  of  Thrift 

Why  do  people  save  money.' 

How  do  they  save  money.' 

What  should  you  do  with  your  money  to  get 

the  greatest  return  after  you  have  saved  it? 

This  remarkable  book  by  T.  D.  MacGregor  tells  you 
how  to  stretch  your  pay  envelope  in  these  times  of 
reduced  income  for  many. 

Let  "The  Book  of  Thrift"  guide  you  to  financial  suc- 
cess, as  it  has  thousands  ot  others. 

This  book  will  not  tell  you  how  to  make  millions,  but 
how  millions  make. 

350  pages;   70  illuslrations ;   price  Jr. 50  net;  by  mail 
$1.62.    Large  i2mo.    Cloth. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

^^The  Truth  About  ^^^ 

^The  Drug  Menace^ 

The  Drug  Octopus  is  rapidly  reaching  out  in  all 
directions,  in  every  stratum  of  society,  from  the  palace  on 
Fifth  Avenue  or  Beacon  Hili  to  the  slums  of  State  Street 
or  the  Barbary  Coast.  Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland,  Health 
Commissioner  of  the  City  of  .New  York,  said:  "It  is  safe 
to  say  that  in  all  New  York  one  person  in  thirty  is  a  victim. 
During  one  month  one  drug  store  sold  500  ounces  of  cocaine, 
enough  to  send  2,500  people  to  hell."  The  entire  appalling 
situation  is  discussed  for  you  authoritatively,  clearly, 
forcefully  and  interestingly  in  a  remarkable  book  entitled 

HABITS  THAT  HANDICAP 

By  Charles  B.  To  wns 

The  author  is  one  of  the  most  successful  fighters  in  the 
United  States  against  this  devastating  blight  of  drugs  on 
our  civilization.  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot,  M.D.,  himself 
an  eminent  physician,  says  of  Mr.  Towns,  the  author: 
"I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  knows  more  about  the 
alleviation  and  cure  of  drug  addictions  than  any  doctor 
that  I  have  ever  seen." 

"Habits  That  Handicap"  contains  amazing  facts  and 
figures,  facts  of  which  physicians,  social  workers,  clergy- 
men, nurses,  educators,  heads  of  families  dare  not  remaia 
ignorant  if  they  have  at  heart  the  betterment  of  the  race. 

223  pages.    Size  7}4  in.  high  by  5  in.  wide. 
Price  $1.50:  by  mail  $1.62. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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What  They  Say 

in  High  Musical  Circles 


Ask  any  musical  authority  which 
phonograph  he  prefers.  Ask  music 
teachers,  musicians,  critics.  And  the 
number  who  say  The  Brunswick  will 
surprise  you. 

Ask  which  records  they  prefer,  and 
again  you  will  hear  The  Brunswick. 

And  they  will  tell  you,  too,  that  while 
these  records  are  sweeter  and  more 
beautiful,  on  any  phonograph,  the 
ideality  is  attained  with  a  Brunswick 
Record  on  a  Brunswick. 

Exclusive  methods  the  reason 

Due  to  exclusive  methods  of  Repro- 
duction and  of  Interpretation,  Bruns- 
wick achieves  perfect  rendition  of  the 
so-called  "difficult"  tones — the  piano, 
the  harp,   the  human  voice ;   attain- 


ing even  soprano  High  "C"  without 
"metallic"  intrusion,  "chatter"  or  vi- 
bration. Methods  -which  apply  to  no 
other  phonograph  or  records. 

The  Brunswick  ^Method  of  Repro- 
duction is  exclusively  Brunswick.  The 
Brunswick  Method  of  Interpretation, 
in  producing  records,  has  not  been 
successfully  imitated. 

Hence,  confining  your  record  purchases 
to  any  one  make  of  records ;  or  buying 
any  phonograph,  zvithout  at  least  hear- 
ing The  Brunswick,  is  a  mistake. 

Ask  your  nearest  Brunswick  dealer 
for  a  demonstration.  The  Brunswick 
plays  all  records  —  and  Brunswick 
Records  can  be  played  on  any  phono- 
graph. Hear,  compare — then  judge 
for  vourself. 


Two  Brunswick 

Super-Feature 

Records 

The  musical  sensation  of  the  day 
—  widely  discussed  throughout  the 
entire  musical  world.  A  revelation 
of  what  the  new  Brunswick  Method 
of  Interpretation  is  doing  for 
phonographic  music.  Byallmeana 
hear  them. 

10022  Rustle  of  Spring  .  Godowslcy 

13021  ril  Take  You  Home  Again, 
Kathleen    .    .     Theo  Karle 

Any  phonograph  can  play 
Brunswick  Records. 


THE  BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER  CO.,  Chicago 
Manufacturers — Established  1845 

New  Brunswick  Records  are  on  Sale  at  all  Brunswick  Dealers  the  Sixteenth  of  each 
Month  and  in  Denver  and  the  West  on  the  Tzventieth 

BRUNSWICK 
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I  The  J^rdrx  DMest  School  and  College  Directo^'  | 

I  Literary  Digest  readers  seeking  educational  advantages  for  their  children  will  find  in  this  section  a  selection  of  J 

m  Boarding  Schools,  Colleges,  Vocational  and  Professional  Schools,  and  Summer  Schools.    From  May  14th  to  | 

I  September  10th  we  publish  a  Classified  Directory  containing  the  names  and   addresses  of  some  of  the   best  | 

B  known  institutions.     Our  readers  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  schools  which  interest  them.    The  School  B 

I  Department  continues  to  serve  as  it  has  for  many  years,  parents  and  schools,  without  fees  or  obligation.    We  B 

I  will  gladly  answer  any  inquu-y  and,  if  given  full  information,  will  make  definite  recommendation.  ■ 
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Mount 

Ida 
School 


miles  from 
Boston 


Send  for  New  Year  Booh 


FOR  GIRLS 

We  send  students  to  college  on  certificate  and 
examination.  Many  girls,  however,  after  leav- 
ing high  school  do  not  wish  to  go  to  college. 

But  often  they  desire  advanced  work  in  a  new- 
environment  with  competent  instructors,  and  to 
select  studies  best  meeting  their  tastes  and 
interests. 

We  offer  just  these  opportunities.  Students  take 
English  or  Literature,  but  tlie  course  otherwise  is  elective. 
All  subjects  count  for  diploma. 

Graduation  from  hiph  school  not  necessary  for  entrance. 

Special  work  in  ^■oice,  piano,  violin,  'cello,  harp  and 
pipe  organ,  with  eminent  Boston  masters. 

.\  finely  equipped  school.  Si.K  buildings  with  pipe 
organ;  gymnasium   and  swimming  pool. 

All  outdoor  sports.  .\\\  the  opportunities  of  Boston 
in  Music,  A.xt  and  historical  associations  are  freeK"  used. 
Domestic  Science,  Art,  Elocution. 

Excellent  Secretarial  Courses,  Courses  in  Business 
.Management.     Costume  Design  and  Home  Decoration. 

A  girl,  after  leaving  grammar  school,  can  begin  Iicr 
studies  at  Mount  Ida  and  continue  them  until  she  has  an 
education  equivalent  to  two  years  in  College,  taking 
through  her  whole  course  an  elective  program. 

Junior  College  Courses. 

Some  rooms  with  hot  and  cold  water.  Students  for 
1921-22  are  being  accepted  in  the  order  of  their  applications. 
Special  car  for  }Yeslern  girls  from  Chicago  Scpiemhrr  27 

^!^fA^^n::i:y'!^  2306  summit  st.,  newton,  Mass. 


For  catalogue  and  viewt,  address 
Mr9  ftuss^If  Hou^ton^  Caoperstown.  W«w  'S'ork 


^^%xmi^*M^t^t\  ♦ 


FOR  GIRLS 

We  offer,  with  diploma,  Academic,  Col- 
lege Preparatory,  Art,  Music,  Dramatic. 
Secretarial  and  Home-making  Courses, 
including  Horticulture. 

Students  may  enter  regular  courses  or.  with 
parents'  approval,  may  specialize  as  desired .  In 
beautiful  Westchester,  30  miles  from  New  \  ork. 
.S.3rd  year.  Write  for  Year  Book.  Address 
Ossining-on-Hudson,  New  York.  Box  0-D. 
CLARA  C.  FULLER,  Principal 
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IMMACULATA 


SEMI NARY 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Select  Suburban  School  for  Girls.  TVVO-YE.\R  CER- 
TIFK  ATE  COURSE  for  high  school  graduates.  PRE- 
P.ARATORYand  SPECIAL  COURSES.  MUSIC.  ART. 
EXPRESSION.  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE.  Students' 
rooms  with  suites  and  private  baths.  Riding;  new 
swimming  pool;  abundant  outdoor  sports.  Sight- 
seeing with  experienced  chaperones.      Address 

THE    SECRETARY,    4230    Wisconsin    Avenue 


s  Mason's  Sch< 

the  Hudson,  45  minutes  from 
,    Graduate,  preparatory,  special,' 
cational  departments.    Separate  school  for 
little  girls.   Summer  School  emphasizes  vo- 
cational training.  For  eithercatalog  address 

MISS  C.  E.  MASON.  LL.M.. 
Box  710  TarTTtown-on-HudsoiuN.Y. 


Linden  Hall  Seminary  ,T;ifi"ar,?hV°,Te\"  IS 

life.  Beautiful,  healthful  location.  .Academic  and  College 
Preparatori".  Music,  .*\rt.  Domestic  Science,  Business.  Post- 
graduate work.  Separate  Junior  Dept.  Gymnasium  and 
swimming  pool.  Catalog.  Rev.  F.  W.  Stengel.  Principal. 
Box  123,  Litit2,  Pa.  {near  Liiticaster). 

Ocrnn1-7  ^rVlonl  Founded  1850.  A  school  for  girls 
vygUilL^,  o»-iiu<Ji  occupying  an  estate  on  the  summit 
of  Rydal  Hills.  25  minutes  from  Philadelphia.  Illustrated 
booklet  describing  new  building  mailed  on  request.  Rydal, 
Junior  Department.  Miss  .\bby  .A.  Sutherl.^nd,  Principal, 
Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Birmingham  School  for  Girls 

BIRMINGH.VM,  P.\.  Healthful  location  in  mountains. 
Main  Line  P.  R.  R.  Thorough  preparation  for  college.  Liberal 
c-ourses  for  girls  not  going  to  collfge.  New  Si25,ooo  building. 
Gymnasium,  Swimming  Poo!.  Strong  Music  Department 
P.  S.  MOULTON,  Headmaster       Box  109         ALVIN  R.  GRIER,  President 


ST.  MARY'S,  An  Episcopal  School  for  Girls 

Founded  1842.  Full  College  Preparation  and  two  years' 
advanced  work.  Music.  Art.  Elocution.  Domestic  Science 
and  Business.  14  Modern  Buildings.  25-acre  Campus  in 
mild  Southern  Climate.      Moderate  rates.      Address  ' 

Rev.  W.^rre.v  W.  W.\y,  Rector,  Box  28,  Raleigh,  N,  C. 

Pnlnnial  ^r>Vir>r>1  ^°^  Girls.  Beautiful  location  'in 
^^OlOniai  OCnOOl  National  Capital.  High  School. 
College  Preparatory  and  Collegiate  courses.  Complete 
Domestic  Science  and  Secretarial  departments.  Music,  Art 
and  Expression.  Well  ordered  home  and  social  life.  Or- 
ganized play  and  recreation.  Physical  cultuie  and  all  ath- 
letics. Catalogue.  Jessie  Trum.\n,  Associate  Principal, 
1533  Eighteenth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


NationalBvrkSeminary 


FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN 


Located  in 

j\ 

itJa  1 

James  E.  Ament 

Suburbs  of 

I 

■P^'^i 

Ph.D..  LLD, 

Washington   D.  C. 

cL 

H^iK. 

President 

One  of  eight  chnrtning  club  houses 

.\  Junior  College  for  high  and  preparatory  school 
graduates,  offering  advanced  academic  subjects. 
Courses  in  Music,  Art,  Expression  and  Vocational 
Branches.  Gymnasium  and  Pool.  Athletic  fields. 
Horseback  riding.  References  required.  Registration 
for  1921-22  already  far  advanced.  Illustrated  catalog 
on  request  to  Registrar,  Box  157.  Forest  Glen,  Md. 


The  Girls'  Latin  School  |>^"e'paT/tl.??'an^d 

Academic.  fhorough  preparation  lor  colleges.  Faculty 
of  college-trained  Christian  women.  Selected  students. 
Cultural  advantages  due  to  location.  Exceptionally  beau- 
tiful home.  Catalog.  Miss  Wiumot.  A.B.,  Headmistress. 
M.\RYL.\.VD.   Baltimore.  1223  St.  Paul  Street. 

Maryland  College  for  Women 

Courses:  College  Preparatory;  College;  Domestic  Science; 
Music;  Expression.  Advantages:  10  miles  from  Baltimore; 
Fireproof  Buildings;  Strong  Faculty;  67  years'  history. 
Catalogue. 

Address  Box  Q,  LUTHERVILLE,  MARYLAND 


THE  CATHEDRAL  SCHOOL  flo%da 

Episcopal.  .V  homelike  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.  College 
preparatory  and  general  courses.  Delightful  winter  climate. 
LILIAS  S.  BILL,  Principal,  Orlando,  Fla. 


VIRGINIA  COLLEGE 

For  Young  Women        ::        Box  T,  Roanoke,  Va. 

One  of  the  Leading  Scliools  in  the  South.  Modern 
buildings.  Extensive  campus.  Located  in  the  Valley 
of  \'in;iiiia.  famed  for  health  and  beauty  of  scenery. 
Elective,  Preparatory  and  College  Courses.  Music, 
Art,  Expression,  Domestic  Science,  Athletics,  under 
the  direction  of  European  and  .American  instructors. 
Students  from  32  States.  For  catalogue,  address 
M.\TTIE  P.  H.\RRIS,  President. 
Mrs.  Ctertrlde  H.\rkis  Bo.mwright,  V'ice-Pres. 


Southern  Seminarl 


54th  — — — — ^  Vearl 

FOR  GIRLS  AND  YOUNG  WOMEN 

In    Blue  Ridsre   Mountains,   rare    health    record. 

(ollege    Preparatory.       Special    for    High  School 

triaduate.**;    E.xpression:    Art,    Music,  Pipe   Oreran; 

Domestic    Science;     Business;       Personal    attention 

to     manners,     character.      Sports  :  Large    grounds. 

btudents   Jrom   every   section.     Rate.    $525.    Catalog. 


Judson  College,  Marion,  Ala.  ZJ^Z:l  ':\T,l 

Standard  College  Courses  leading  to  the  B..\.  Degree. 
Conservatory  of  Music  with  B.^I.  Degree.  Home  eco- 
nomics,' Art.  Expression.  Gymnasium,  Swimming  Pool. 
Outdoor  athletics,  delightful  winter  climate.  Best  moral 
and  religious  influences.    Address  Paul  V.  Bomar.  Pres. 


.'V/ie  South's 


NevJ  ScfiODf 


GulfPark 

^  Sy-the-Sea       <^  Ou, 


/orGiris  ana 
jou/z^  Women 

•Jfport  Mis9. 

Highest  scholastic  standards  in  classroom  and 
studio.  Land  and  water  sports.  Out-door 
life  the  whole  year.  Illustrated  catalog  on 
request      Address 

Box  R  Gulf-Park,  Gnlfport,  Mississippi 


ScHiKOKols  lF®ir  Gnrk  a: 
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®g®s  iFoir  Wom>eiffi 


9oundcJI853 

Junior  College 
(2  Ptepamto/y 

GUndale.Ohio. 


ncaritni:intuiti^ 


l^ist  i  n  c  ti  \e  scliool  tor  yoiiiis;  women. 
Dcli^lntul  lioine  atmosplieic.  Cnreful  in- 
iliviilual  jiuivlance.  Ideal  conditions  tor 
learning.  Suburban  village  noted  for  its 
lH'aiit\'  and  culture,  easilv  accessible  tot  be  art 
and  music  attractionsotCincinnati.  .Iddri'ss 
THOMAS  FRANKLIN  MARSHALL.  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

President.  Uo\  1  GLE.NDALE,  OHIO 


o|]e^e/t>>^omen 


FOUNDED   1830 


Grade:  Standard  four-year  course 

uiili     B.A.  dfsii'o.      Household 

I*-couoruics  with  U.S.  desicc. 
.Special  Cloiirses:    \ii>Iin,    t'cllo, 

\oice.  Piano  witli  iJ.M.  degree. 

'r\vo->'car     normal     cour!*es     in 

Houseliold     Economics,     I'ublic 

School  Nlusic  and  .\rt. 
Faculty  :  Trained  in  foremost  uni- 

vcr-iticsof  Europe  and  .Anieriia. 
Location:  In  beautiful,  healthful 

rollci;e    town,    one    hour    from 

Cincinnati. 
Rates:   S4.S0.      Write  for  "Seven 

I'oints"  and  catalog. 


ELE.4N0R  N.  aDAIViS,  Ph.D.,  President,  Box  54,  Oxford,  Ohio 


Frances  Shimer  School  ^:„:^]:'\  TearPco"': 

lege,  4  years  .\cademy.  Music.  Art.  Expression,  Home 
Economics,  Business  and  Teachers  Courses.  Certificate 
privileges.  .'.''  acres.  8  buil<lin'.;s.  69tli  \ear.  Ser)arate 
building  for  1st  and  ind  year  academic  students.  Catalog 
Rev.   W.m.   P.   McKee,   Dean,    Box   648,   Mt.   Carroll,   111. 

MISS  HAIRE'S  SCHOOL 

The  I'lilver.silT  <flio«il  lor  (iirl...  Cliicogo.  Boiirnint:  anU  Day  .School 
Fireproof  building  overlooking  Lake  Michigan.  College 
preparatory  and  gr.iduate  courses.  ( )utdoor  simrts.  Annual 
charges  Si. 50"'.  Mi^s  .\NN.\  R.  H.MRE,  A.B.,  Principal,  1106 
Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Illinois    Woman's    College 

Accredited     by     universities.      Degree.s     in     Liberal     .\rts. 
Music.      Home     Economics.      Special    courses — Secretarial. 
Physical    Training.     Music.      Six    buildings.      Gyrana.sium, 
Swimming,   Tennis.     Catalog. 
Box  C,  JACKSONVILLE,  ILLINOIS 

MONTICELLO    SEMINARY 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  AND  ACADEMY 
Godfrey,  Madison  Co.,  lU. 
Historic  school  of  Mississippi  Valley.  84th  year  begins 
Sept.  19.  i9-'i.  Standard  Junior  College,  graduates  en- 
tering leading  universities  as  Juuiors'without  examination. 
Academy  prepares  for  Entrance  E.Kaminations  of  Eastern 
Colleges!  Special  work  in  Music.  Art,  Domestic  .Science, 
Physical  Education.  Extensive  and  modern  equipment. 
300  acres  of  land.  Write  lor  catalogue  and  view  book. 
HARRIET  RICE  CONGDON,  Principal 

William  Woods  College 

■piil  ••<-»«  A/fr»  Offers  girls  and  young  women  a  broad 
J"  Ulion,  iviu.  variety  of  courses  including  college 
preparatory  and  three-year  State  certificate  privileges. 
Thirteen-acre  campus.  E-xceptional  athletjc^facilities.  Heavily  endowed 
Junior  colleKe.  For  catalog  addres.s 
JOSEPH  A.  SERENA,  President,  Box  221,  Fulton,  IMo. 

MISS  WHITE'S  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS 

4148  LINDELL  BOULEVARD,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Boarding  and  Day  D'-partnients.     College  PreparatoiT.-, 
General,    and    Intermediate    Courses.     For    catalogue 
and  information  address 
Mary  Josephine  White.  A.B.,  A.M.,  Principal. 


LINDENWOOD 

A  College  for  Women 

Founded  1827  50  minutes  from  St.  Louis 

Campu.s.  iileall?  situate*)  on  liij,'h  KTOund,  incluiles  114  acres 
of  beautiful  woodland.  Three  million  dollars  in  equipment  and 
endowroent  enables  s'udents  to  enjoy  the  finest  educational 
advantaees.  Two  and  four  year  colle(?e  courses  with  degrees. 
Special  degree  courses  in  Music.  Vocational  Art.  Home  E^^o- 
nomics.  Secretarial  courses.  Supervised  athletics.  Gym- 
nasium.    Swimming  Pool,    Catalog  on  request.     Address 

J.  L.  ROEMER,  D.D..  President 
Box  E  St.  Charles.   Mo. 


BRENAU 


For  Young  Women 

Gainesville,    Georgia,    50  Miles  North  of  Atlanta 

Combines  best  features  of  School,  Club  and  Home. 

The  abundant  resources  for  the  development  of 
body,  mind  and  soul  conRtitute  an  environment  wliere- 
in  you  may  spend  four  happv  years  in  the  reahzalion 
of  your  ideal  of  TKUE  CULTURF::. 

Brenau  Means  Refined  Gold 

Standard  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  A.B  ,  B.  O. 
and  Mus.  B.  Special  Students  in  music,  oratory  and 
art — household  economics — secretarial  branches  and 
physical  culture. 

Faculty  of  40  college  graduates — student  body  of  500, 
thirty  states  represented—  non-sectarian,  seven  frater- 
nities. Home-like  atmosphere,  democratic  spirit.  Stu- 
dent Self-Government. 

Modern  equipment,  96  acres. '32  buildings,  includlnK 
up-to-date  gymnasium  with  swi.nming  pool.  Healthful 
climate  in  the  foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 

We  invite  your  inspection.     For  particulars,  address: 


BRENAU, 


Box  L, 


Gainesville,  Ga. 


Saint    Mary -of- the -Woods 

i^^H^^  ColletXC  for    Wotyicn  ^m^tmmm^^ma^m^^ 

Standard  coar:^es  leading  to  degrro^.     8ist  Year.    De- 
partment   (jf    Kxpression;    Hou-^ehold    Kcouomics; 
Conservatory  of   Mu;iic;   School  ol   .Art.     12  build- 
ings, gj'mna-^iiim,  natnloiiiini.    Golf,  riding,  etc. 
Extensive  campus  cmd  farms. 

Saint   Mary -of -the -Woods   Academy 

4-yi:ar  High  School  Course;  Special  Course. 

For     Bulletins    and      Ulustrnted      Boc)klet_ 

Address  THE  REGISTRAR.  Box  130 

Saint  Mary-of-the-\Voods,  Indiana 


CRESCENT  COLLEGE  t^'^';^^t'^:t 

Heart  of  tlic  Ozarks.  Ikaltliful  aiirl  liealtliy.  Modern 
methods  of  liy.qiene  and  iii.stniction.  Limited.  Select.  80 
girls  from  20states.  Address  forcatalot;ii  and  view  books, 
CRESCENT    COLLEGE,  Box  L,  Eureka  Springs,  Ark. 


l€)j§,'  Preparaftoify 


I 


RVING 


SCHOOL  for  Boys  ''"''^ZZu 


Hudi' 


2.S  miles  from  X.  \*..  in  the  beautiful,  histcjric  ■'Ir\-iiig'' 
country.  S,ith*year.  30  \eais  under  present  Headmas- 
ter. Extensive  grounds.  Modern  and  complete  equip- 
ment. Prepares  for  all  colleges  and  technical  scbools. 
Athletic  Field.  SwiiTiming  Pool.  Xcu-  G>'mna^ium.  .Address 
J.  M.  FURMAN,  A.M.,  Headmaster,    Box  905 

COOK  ACADEMY  FOR  BOYS 

MONTOUR  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Scientific  and  Classical  Courses,  Commercial  P.ranches  and 

ilusic.  .Athletics.  .Swimming-oool.   Highly  Trained  Faculty. 

BERT  C.  GATE,  Principal 

Slimmpr  ^ptinnl  .Tune,  July  and  .August.  Boys 
OUmmer  OCnOOl  s  to  20.  Life  in  the  -Great 
Outdoors."  Campirg.  .All  school  games,  with  boatinR, 
swimming,  wholesome  associations,  intimate  i-ersonal  care. 
Elective  work  in  mathematics,  science,  languages,  history, 
It-mentarv  and  advanced  English. 
MACKENZIE  SCHOOL,  .VIO.NROE,  N.  Y. 

CASCADILLA 

College  Preparatory  School  for  Boys 

Thoroiigli  i'rcparation  for  college  or  business  life.  In- 
dividual attention.  .Athletics.  Gymnasium.  Recrea- 
tion buildin.i;  on  Lake  Cayuga.  Navy  outfit  for  the 
well-known  school  crew.  Militarydrill.  Enrollment  li.i. 
Healthfully  located  above  Ithaca  and  Lake  Cayuga. 
Summer  School  specializing  in  preparation  for  L'niver- 
sity  Entrance  Examination*.  Write  for  catalogs. 
The  Casc.adilla  Schools,  -   Bo.xiiS,   -   Uhaca,  X.Y. 


1 


WARB^BELMOMT 

For     CiRls     and     Younc    Womin 

RESERV.ATIONS  for  the   192I-J2  .ses- 
sion shofild  be  made  as  soon  a.s  jjossible 
to  insure  entrance. 

Courses  covering  4  years  pieparatory  an<l  2 
ytars  college  work,  .strong  Music  and  .Art 
Departments.  .Also  Literature.  Expression, 
Pin  sical  Training,  Home  I'A'cnomicsand  Scc- 
retaiial.  Outdoor  sjiorts  and  swimming  p  ol. 
Woody  Cre-tistlie  School  l-armand  Coui  try 
Club.     References  required. 

Booklets  on  request.    Address 

WARD-BELMONT 

Belmont  Heiylits  Box  F,   Nashville    Tenn. 


THE  STONE  SCHOOL 

Cornwall-on-Hiidson,  Box  17,  New  York 

FIFTY-FUTH   YEAR 

A    School  in    the   Heart   of  the  Open   Country 

Separate  Lower  School  for  Boys  9  to  12. 
LOCATION:  .SO  miles  from  N'cw  York.  ,S  miles  from 
West  Point,  on  a  spu.  of  Storm  King  IMountain,  900 
feet  above  sea  lev  1.  Healthful,  invigorating,  lui- 
usiially  adapted  to  '.  sane  and  sim[)l('  ^iit-of-door  life. 
WORK:  Preparation  for  College  or  Business  Life; 
recent  graduates  in  12  leading  colleges.  Each  boy 
studied  physically  and  mentally  to  increase  individual 
efficiency.  Small  Classes:  a  teacher  for  every  8  boys. 
ATHLETICS:  Two  fields  with  excellent  facilities 
for  all  sports,  tnider  supervision;  hiking,  woods  life, 
swimming  pool. 

You   are   invited  to  come  and  see  for 

yourself.     CntaloR  sent  ok  appliciition 

ALVAN      E.     DUERR,     Headmaster 


Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy 

Prepares    boys    for    all     CcjlU-ges    uinl     Technical    Schools. 
Complete  Modern  Ecpiipment  and  good   Physical  Training 
Department.       Old    established    jchool    on    basis    allowing 
moderate   terms.      Catalogue  on   reepiest.      Address 
E.  M.  lI.\Kr.\i.\.M,   Principal,    Box  407,   Lancaster,   Pa. 

Mercersburg  Academy  :;^fnntr  andTo^ai'^t/ar^ng 

for  college  or  business.  I  ndir  (  hristian  masters  from  the 
great  universities.  Located  in  the  Cumberland  \'alley,  one 
of  the  most  pictiiresciue  spots  of  America.  New  gymnasium. 
Equipment  modern.      Write  for  catalog.      Address  Box  103. 

William  Mann  Irvine,  LL.D.,  Headmaster,  Mercersburg,  Pa. 


Illinois,  Woodstock,      (i  hour  from  Chicago) 

Todd  Seminary  for  Boys  iT/^^hyea^.^Ex? 

clu^ively   for  yoiinger  boys    (7   to    16).      Right   thinkinK  de- 
veloped  throiit^h  comradeship   between  teachers  and   boys. 
Vigilant  watclifulness  of  personal  habits. 
Summer  Camo.  Onekama.  Mich.  NOBLE  HILL.  Principal 
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i!}J]iJlliDJl-'^"''-^'-lS5l 


rf  •-'■*^ 


A  BOYS'   Preparatory  School 
in  the  Tennessee  Mountains 
that  exceh  in  scholarship,  loca- 
tion   and    equipment;    and   that 
earnestly  seeks  to  excel  in  its  religious  and 
moral  influences  upon  its  students. 

Before  you  select  your  school  investigate  the  Baylor 
School  and  send  for  our  catalogue. 

Address.  P.  O.    Box  28. 


PEDDIE    4 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

An  endowed  preparatory  school 
with  graduates  now  leading  in 
scholarship  and  student  activities 
in  26  colleges.  Conducted  with  the 
firm  belief  that  healthy  bodies 
give  the  best  chance  for  the  right 
growth  of  the  mind.  60  Acre 
Campus.  All  athletic  sports,  swim- 
ming pool,  gymnasium.  Lovver 
school  for  boys  under  14.  56th 
year.      For  booklets  address 

ROGER  W.  SWETLAND,  LL.D. 
Headmaster 

Summer  Session,  Juiy  11  to  September  2 

Box,  6-P,  HighUtowD,  N.  J. 


Liberally  endowed  school  for  boys  qualified  to 
make  unusual  opportunities.  General  education 
and  preparation  for  college  or  technical  school. 

JOHN  C.  SHARPE,  LL.D.,  Headmaster 
Blairstown  Box  W  New  Jersey 


:mtiiiiiiiiriiiiiimi]iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitmnnir[i>:iii 


iiiimiiiiiimiiiiin.iiniiHMimnt^ 


I  ^Ijatturk  ^rt|nol 


College  Preparatory,  j 

Military,    Episcopal  | 

I   P.VRIBAULT,  MINN.      Applioatioii    should  be  made  well  in  ad-  j 

I   55th  Year  vanoe  to  enler  when  14  or  15  yrs.  of  age  | 

I  Catalogue  and  View  Book  on  Request.  | 

^iiiimmiiliuim!iiiiiiiiiiiiMmiTM»Miiimmi]jiimiimijiiiiuimiijijjjiiii[hmiiijiiumiiiiimimiiiiiii[mii!iiiiiiMiiiimniiiimmiiuiiLinii»iiiiiiiLmiiiijn 


STAUNTON  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

'  An  Ideal  Home  Scliool  for  Manly  Boys 
625  Boys  from  47  States  last  session. 
Largest  Private  Academy  in  the  East. 
Boys  from  IS  to  itO  years  old  pre- 
pared for  the  Universities,  Goziern~ 
inejit,  Academies  or  Business, 
1 .600  feet  above  sea-Ievel ;  pure, 
dry,  bracing  mountain  air  of 
the  famous  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley. Pure  mineral  spring  waters. 
Military  training  de\'elops  obe- 
dience, health  and  manly  car- 
nage. Fine,  shady  lawns,  gym- 
nasium, swimming  pool  and  ath- 
letic park.  Daily  drills.  Boys  from 
homes  of  refinement  only  desired. 
Personal,  individual  instruction  by 
our  tutorial  system.  Academy  sixty 
years  old.  S37S,000  barracks,  full  equipment,  absolutely 
fireproof.      Charges,    $600.      Illustrated  catalogue   free.     Address 

Col.  Thos.  H.  Russell,  B.S.,  Pres.,  Box  D,  Slaunlon,  Kable  Station,  Va. 


FISHBURNE  MILITARY  SCHOOL 

Waynesboro,  Virginia 

42nd  year.  New  $100,000  fireproof  building.  A 
modern  high-standard  school  located  in  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains.  Small  classes  of  not  more  than  10 
cadets  to  each  teacher  secure  individual  attention  for 
every  boy.  Prepares  for  universities  and  business  life. 
Rate  $600.     Catalogue.     Annual  Spring  encampment. 


Major  Morgan  H.  Hudgin 
Principal,  Box  404 


II9BI 


R.  O.  T.  C. 

under  U .  S. 
War  Dept. 


Blackstone  Military  Academy  ^frjl^l''; 

and  home  school  for  boys  in  healthful  Piedmont  section  of 
Virginia.  Unit  of  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps.  New 
buildings  and  complete  gymnasium.  Full  commercial 
courses.     Tuition  $525.00.     For  catalogue  address 

Col.  E.  S.  Hgon,  President,  Box  B,    Blackstone,  Va. 


Randolph-Macon  Academy 

Box  410,  Front  Royal.  Va. 


A  School  for  Boys  with    IVliiitary   Training 

A  branch  of  the  Randolph-Macon  System.  Liberal 
gifts  make  unusual  advantages  possible.  Equipment 
cost  $100,000.  Prepares  for  College  or  Scientific 
Schools.  Gymnasium,  physical  culture  and  outdoor 
sports.  $450.  30th  session  opens  September  20th,  1921. 
For  catalog  address 

CHARLES  L.  IMELTON,  A.M.,  Principal 


ST.  JOHN'S  SCHOOL 

For  manly  Boys.  Thorough  preparation  for  College  and 
Business.  High  standard  academic  work.  Individual 
instruction,  small  classes.  Physical  Culture  and  Ath- 
letics. Military  Training.  Gymnasium  and  Drill  Hall. 
Swimming  Pool.  Athletic  Field.  Junior  Hall,  a  separate 
school  for  boys  under  thirteen.  Write  tor  catalog, 

WILLIAM  ADDISON    RANNEY,  A.M.,  Principal 
Ossining-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


M  AN  LI  U  S 

For  17  years,  ranked  as  an  "Honor  School" 
by  the  U.  S.  Governtnent 
St.  John's  School,  Manlius,  among  the  hills, 
II  miles  from  Syracuse.  Complete  equipment. 
Essentially  a  college  prep,  school  with  military  regime 
for  habits  of  discipline,  orderliness  and  promptness. 
Business  prep,  course.  Well-ordered  recreations  and 
athletics.  Junior  School.  For  33  years  managed  by 
General  WILUAM  VERBECK,  President,  Box  106,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


o  1  Litr  iimvjri  1  o  academyi 


Best  Equipped  Private  Boys'  School  in  South 

_A  man-inaking  school  where  boys  from  26  states  and  many  foreign  coun- 
tries are  given  the  most  complete  training  toward  moral,  intellectual  and 
physical  development.  Military  Department  under  U.  S.  Government. 
Classical,  linguistic,  scientific  and  commercial  courses.  Eleven  buildings. 
Faculty  of  university-trained  experts,  who  give  personal,  sympathetic 
attention  day  and  night.  Certificate  admits  to  leading  universities,  West 
Point  and  Annapolis.     For  handsomely  illustrated  catalogue,  address 

Castle  Heights,  Box  100,  Lebanon,  Tennessee.     Col.  C.  M.  Mathis,  Pres. 


Milnfti 


.s  B.nd  C®M®g®s 


Marion 
Institute 

The  ARMY  and    NAVY    COLLEGE 

Designated   Honor  School 
1920  by  War  Dept. 

One   of  the  most   distinctive 
schools  in  America 

Superb  equipment.  80-acre 
campus.  Patronage  from  every 
state  and  territory  of  the  Union 
and  from  foreign  countries. 
Ideally  located  in  the  Appalachian  foothills  in  the 
isothermal  belt  which  the  Government  found 
most  satisfactory  for  training  soldiers.  Complete 
preparatory  and  college  courses.  Unlimited 
private  tutoring  without  extra  charge.  Junior 
and  Senior  R.O.T.C.  Complete  equipment  for 
military  training.  Tactical  staff  from  the  Army 
and  U.  S.  Naval  Academy. 

Army  and  Navy  Department 

Coaching  courses  for  entrance  examinations  to 
Annapolis  and  West  Point;  College  Courses  cover- 
ing the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  first  year's  work 
in  the  Academy  to  insure  success  and  high  rank. 
These  courses  have  the  unqualified  indorsement 
of  the  Navy  Dept.  and  of  the  Adjutant-General. 
Special  Courses  for  con!  petitive  exan  {nations  for 
appointment  to  Annapolis  and  WfSt  Point  and 
Cadetships  in  the(  oast  Guard  Academy.  In  1919, 
1920,  1921,  Marion  men  won  appointments  inevery 
competitive  examination  they  stood,  and  re- 
peatedly made  100%  of  successes  on  entrance  ex- 
aminations to  .Annapolis  and  West  Pcint.  Rates 
moderate.     For  catalog  and  information,  address 

Col.  W.  L.  MURFEE,  Pres.,  Box  B,  Marion,  Ala. 


Guir  Coast 


This  beautiful  new  .\dniiristrntion  Build- 
ing is  proof  of  Gulf  Coast  leadership.  No- 
where elsedo  students  find  such  opportunities 
for  study,  athletics  and  water  sports.  A 
teacher  for  every  20  boys.  Military  and 
naval  training  under  U.  S.  Gov't  officers. 
One  parent  wTites:  "I  send  you  my  boy  for 
two  reasons:  One  is  the  four  hoys  you  took 
from  this  city;  the  other  is  the  boy  you 
didn't  take." 

Separate  Junior  Departmentfor  boys  8  to  15. 
Send   for   illustrated    catalogue  of  outdoor 
and  school  life.    It  will  help  you  decide. 
I  GULF  COAST  MIUTARYACADEMY,R-5,Guifport,Miss. 


^StndUsf/ie^ovandWetNinJ^fumySuiflfmn 


MIA.1VII 
MILITARY      INSTITUTE  <JL 

OERMA^rTOWN  y-V  Y  -r  T /"^  Box    72 

NEAR  DAYTON.  yjarLX-KJ  coLO«voNG««FrBRowi» 


ROOSEVELT 

Military  Academy 


Perpetuates  the  vfc-orous  ideals  aiH  rnbnst  American- 
ism of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Stro'-E  outdoor  life;  pio- 
gressive  curriculum.  Fits,  hoys  for  leadersh-n.  Unusual  advisory 
board.  Twenty-three  acres.  Athletic  fi-d.'.  Modern,  sunny  build- 
ings. Gymnasium;  swimminpr  pool.  Study  hall.  Academic  Term 
commences  September  21.  Write  to  JOHN  L.  CARRINGTON. 
Headmaster,  for  catalog.      WEST  ENGLEWOOD.N.  J. 


JUNIOR 
MILITARY  ACADEMY 

{Formerly  Castle  Heights  Junior  School) 

FOR  boys  ranging  in  age  from  si.x  to  fourteen. 
Ideal  location  on  the  Cumberland  Plateau — 
elevation  1200  feet — two  miles  from  railway  in  small 
village  without  loafing  centers  makes  discipline  un- 
usually easy  and  results  highly  satisfying  to  parents. 
Bracing  climate.  Much  outdoor  life.  Frequent 
forest  excursions.  Eight  buildings.  Electric  light- 
ing. Steam  heat.  Chalybeate  drinking  water. 
PERFECT  SANITATION.  Capacity,  sixty  cadets. 
INDIVIDUAL  ATTENTION.  Charges  S5 00.  For 
handsomely  illustrated  catalogue  address, 

THE    PRINCIPAL 
Box  100  Bloomington  Springs,  Tennessee 


MSMftairy  Scl}a©©k  smadl  Ca>llll®g«s 


NORTHWESTERN 

MILITARY 

AND   NAVAL 

ACADEMY 

70lMiles 
from  Chicago 

Collese        preparatory. 

Evtry     impruvemt-nC     in 

sanitation.     heatinK    and 

lightins.     Fireprool.    .\  fixed  price  covers  board,  tuition. 

uniforms  and    all    net^^ssary  cxi»ense    incliidins    pocket 

money.   Limit.  ioO.    Early  registration  necx'ss;uy.    School 

maintains  annual    Summer    Scliool   and    -Naval  Camp. 

Catalog.     .\tliIro  -■ 

COL.  1.  P.  DflViQSON.  Siipt  Lake  Geneva.  Wis. 


ohm 


EPISCOPAL         THE  AMERICAN  RUGBY 

is  a  school  where  "Alt  thf  rravintiK  o/  a  rral  6oy  arr  satiit- 
.'*></.'  Thoroui^h  scholastic  work  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
3iilit«rT  life  and  athletic  sports.  "Hikes, ' '  sie^nalline. 
wireless,  football,  baseball,  rowing^.  track,  basketball,  etc. 
Graduates  enter  leading  Universities  on  certiticate.  Sixiceehs 
summer  tutoring  school.    For  catalog^  address 

ST.  JOHN'S  MILITARY  ACADEMY 
Box  12>F  Delafield,  Waukesha  Co..  Wisconsin 


WENTWORTH 

MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

Lexington,  Missouri 

43  Miles  from  Kansas  City 

A  high  grade  Preparat  v-  School  !or 
boys  of  good  character,  .\ccreditcd  Dj' 
colleges.  Men  teacher.:  .v''c  .dcr- 
stand  the  viewpoint  of  the  boy  and 
lead  rather  than  drive.  Largest  Gym- 
nasium in  Missouri.  Swimming  Pool. 
Tennis  Courts.  Three  Athletic  Fields. 
Separate  Lower  School  offers  ex- 
ceptional advantages  for  younger  boys. 
For  catalog,  address: 

COL.  S.  SELLERS.  Supt. 
187  Wathin^on  Ave.,  Lexington,  Mo. 


Hitchcock  Military  Academy 

18  miles  from  San  Fran;isco.  Everything  to  make  your 
boy  Staunch.  Sturdy  .American.  All  year  round  outdoor  life. 
Splendid  equipment.  Experienced  Instructors.  Academy 
fully  accredited  by  Colleges.  Indoor  rifle  range.  Physical 
Culture.  Football,  Tennis,  etc.  High  Morals.  Thorough 
Training  of  mind,  body,  and  character.  Separate  room  for 
every  pupil.  Juniors  in  separate  building.  Hitchcock  is  Sub- 
urban School  in  a  beautiful  part  of  California.  44th  year 
opens  first  Monday  in  September.  Write  lor  illustrated  cat- 
alog to  REX  D.  SHERER,  President,  San  Rafael,  Cal. 

PASADENA    MILITARY    ACADEMY 

California's  best  private  school.  High  School  and  College 
Preparatory.  Grammar  grades  sixth  to  eighth.  Sound 
scholarship.  Character  training.  Free  courses  in  aeronau- 
tics, wireless.  Horsemanship,  outdoor  athletics  year  round, 
tymnasium,  indoor  swimming.  Every  modern  convenience. 
;asy  hiking  to  great  forest  reserves  and  orange  groves. 
Address  School,  P.^s.^dena,  Calif. 

San  Diego  Army  and  Navy  Academy 

Will  occupy,  this  Fall,  its  new  home,  formerly  Point  Loma 
Golf  Club  property,  overlooking  San  Diego  Harbor,  the 
most  beautiful  site  in  sunny  California.  .Academy  is  one 
of  two  military  schools  in  South  California  fully  accred- 
ited by  colleges  and  West  Point  and  classed  "  M  "  by  War 
Department.  It  emphasizes  Christian  character  training. 
Summer  Sessions. 
Address   Capt.  THOMAS  A.  DAVIS.  San  Diego,    Cal. 


CAMP    WINNAHKEE 

An  Ideal  Camp  for  Girls  on  Mallett's  Bay^  I^ke  Champlain.  Nature 
Study,  Woodcraft,  Arts  and  Crafts,  swimming:,  boatingr.  fishing, 
tennis,  fao-seback  riding,  dancing,  dramatics.  Twf>  groups— Senior 
and  Junior.  Trips  to  points  of  interest.  Councilors  share  in  sports  and 
daily  occupations.  Best  of  references  required.  Illustrated  booKlet  from 

Mrs.  WILLIAM  H.  BROWN.  315  West  83rd  St.,  New  York  City 


(5ovbon 


Theological,  Missionary,  Religious-Edu- 
cational College  Course,  degree  of  Th.B. 
Graduate  School  of  Theology,  degree  of 
B.D.  Interdenominational,  evangelistic. 
Fireproof  buildings,  dormitories.  Organ- 
ized religious  work,  self-support.  Catalog. 
Nathan  R.  Wood,  Pres.,  Gordon  Bible   College.  Boston,  Mass. 


FOR    DEAF   CHILDREN 

Deaf  Children  tausht  to  speak  »nd  prepared  for  schools  for  hearing 
children.  Attendance  limited.  Most  advanced  methods.  A  real  home. 
Climate  ideal  for  deaf  children.     Children  of  3  J.^  accepted. 

MISS  ARBAUGH'S  SCHOOL.VineviUe,  Macon, Ga. 
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B/pyo  ye^jrk  Course  (^Cbl/eye  Ohjde) 
usinessAdministration 

for  young  men.  A.  complete  training  in  all  essentials  for  executive  positions, 
ACCOUNTING  (College  Grade)  also  completed  in  two  years.    Leads  to  C.P.  A.  degree. 

Save  two  yeju-s'  time  by  taking  one  of  these  two  courses  rather  than  a  four  years'  course 
requiring  both.     Special  students  admitted  to  both  courses.     Burdett  graduates  in  demand. 

Other  resident  ^College  Grade)  courses :   Secretarial  and  Normal.     High-grade  faculty. 

BVRDEn  COLLEGE 


ai 


Largest    Institution    o"   its    ■'■      '•"'    ' "    the    World 
Se«d  for  Special  Catalog  to  I.  L.  Lindabury,  Sec,  SS  rirylston  St.,  Boston  1 1,  Ma«8.  i 


ROCHESTER  ATHENAEUM  AND  MECHANICS  INSTITUTE 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Industrial  Arts 


Household  Arts  Applied   Arts  37th  Year 

\ormal  and  Proiessional  Training  for  Men  r.nd  Women 
Three  Year  Courses:  Xormal  Manual  Training,  Domestic  Science 
and  -\n.  -Vpplied  and  Fine  Arts,  Commercial  Illustration,  Design. 
Two  Year  Courses:  Mechan.,  Electricity,  Chcmis.,  .\rchitecture. 
One  Year  Courses:  \ocational  and  Xormal  Manual  Training, 
Dietetics.  Lunchroom  and  Institutional  Management,  Dressmak- 
ing, Millinery,  Ceramics,  Lithography, 

Modern  Dormitory  for  Women. 
WRITE  Dcpt.  D  for  illustrated  bulletins.      State  course  desired. 

ROCHESTER  ATHENAEUM  &  MECHANICS  INSTITUTE 

Rochester.  N.  Y. 


POWER  LAUNDRY  COURSE 

Trains  for  laundry  management  by  cooperative  method. 
Time  divided  between  class  room  and  actual  work  (for 
waives)  in  plants.  Courses  offered — Industrial  Meciianical 
Engineering,  Industrial  Electrical  Engineering.  Power 
Laundri  CooperativeCourse,  .\rchitecture.  Lithography 
For  complete  information  address 

OHIO  MECHANICS  INSTITUTE,  Dept.  A,  CINCINNATI 


LAW 


Chattanooga  College  of  Law. 

Two  and  three  years' courses. 

Degree  LL.  B.  Prepares  for  prac- 
ice  in  all  courts.  An  institution 
of  recognized  standing.  Classes  so  ar- 
ranged t  hat  Students  r.fay  Earn  Living 
Strong  faculty.  School  opens  Sept.  2i, 
1921.  Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

CHATTANOOGA  COLLEGE  OF  LAW 
Chattanooga  ::  ::  Tennessee 


LAW  SCHOOL 


of    Cumberland 
University 

A  One  Year  Course  covering  the  entire  field  of  ,\merican 
Law.  Daily  Lessons  assigned  from  the  Standard  text- 
books of  the  profession.  Xot  a  lecture  school.  Moot 
Court  twice  a  week.  More  than  four  thousand  alumni, 
representatives  of  whom  have  reached  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts  of 
many  of  the  states,  and  have  become  Governors,  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congress.  Seveniy-tifth  year  be- 
ginning second  Wednesday  in  Septemlier,  IQ21.  For 
Catalogue  address:  Law  School,  Box  22,  Lebanon   Tenn. 

The  Ithaca  Academy  of  Public  School  Music 

Associated  with  the  Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music.  Summer 
School  Session  opens  June  7th.  Course  approved  by  N.  V. 
State  Dept.  of  Instruction,  includes  band  and  orchestra  in- 
struction, theoretical  classes  and  private  instruction  in  voice 
and  piano.  Co-educational.'  Dormitories.  For  catalogue, 
address  The  Registr.\r,  305  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  X.  V. 


Fathers! 

Before  your  son  enters  business,  a  pro- 
fession or  any  other  life  work,  have  him 
spend  a  year  at  the  BABSON 
INSTITUTE.  Men  who  are  destined 
to  inherit  property  or  responsibiUty 
select  this  institution.  For  detailed 
catalogue,  address 

Sidney  A.  Lintiekin,  Qeneral  Manager 

BABSON  INSTITUTE 

131  Washington  Street      Wellesley  Hills.  82,  Mass. 


—  ^  Shore  of  Lake  Michiaan 

Evanston  —  Chicago 

Write  lor  beaatifol  book  of  views  and  detailed 
description  01  courses  offered  in  tho  Summer 
Session  at  Northwestern  University.  Address 
Walter  Dill  rcott.  Pros.  f„--,„_  •„ 
116     University  Kail,  Ev«n»ton,  III. 


Hthaca  Conservatory  Of  Music= 

Special  advantages  in  concert  wcri-:.  All  instru- 
ments, vocal,  dramatic  art,  languages.  Graduates 
filling  highest  places.  Master  courses  ivith  world 
famous  artists  in  all  departments.  Concert  hall 
and  ayrmitr.iies.      Residc'ut  and  day  students. 

Summei   School  sessions  open  June  7th  and  July 

5th.     l''()r  cataloR  and  particulars  address 

THE  REGISTRAR,  5  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca.  N.  Y  . 


..^^^  54th  Year      Incorporated    ' 


<-^     MI 


Noted  among  .American  Schools  of  Music.  Unsurpassed  in 
faculty  and  equipment.  Preparator\-,  Normal  and  Artist 
Departments.  E.xceptional  advantages  for  post-graduate 
and  repertoire  work,  advanced  study  in  Theory  and 
Composition;  Orchestral  Training,  Complete  School  of 
Opera,  School  of  Expression,  I^anguages,  Literature,  Public 
School  Music  and  Drawing.  Engagements  for 
♦  Graduates.  Attractively  appointed  residence 
buildings.  Master  \'iolin  Class  under  Eugene 
Vsayc.      For  catalogue  address, 

MISS  BERTHA  BAUR.  riighland  Ave.  and  Oak  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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MP* 

:  'Kenneth  M.  Bradley^ 
^,  Pre*,  and  Director  , 


Bush  Conservatory 

CHICAGO 


ar  Nelson  ^^  g 


Edgar 
Vice-Pres 
E.  H.  Schwenker 

Secy. 


rgawi 


An  (nstitution  of  National  Prominence 

Accredited  courses  leading  to  Certificate,  Diploma  and  Dejrrecs  in 


EXPRESSION 
OPERA 


MUSIC 


LANGUAGES 
DANCING 


Un£urpa.=!sed  faculty  of  more  than  80  in.?truetors,  including  many  world 
renowned  artist?.  Special  courses  for  Cm»aA  MoefAi*  C/>h/\/%l 
teachers   and  soloists  leading  to  the    TxKK    ViQ^K^V    OWllOUl 

Only  Conservatory  in  Chicago  maintaining  extensive  Student 
Oormitories  with  exclusive  use  of  buildings 

Fall  term  begins  Sept.  12.      Dormitory  reservations    now.      For  illastratod 
catalog  describing  this  great  institution  and  its  many  advantages,  address 

L.  D.  JONES.  Registrar.  839  North  Dearborn  Street.  CHICAGO 
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School 


Teachers'  Course;  Lyceum 
Course;  Dramatic  Course  and 
General  Culture  Course.  Grad- 
uates eligible  to  teach  in 
N.  Y.  State  Public  Schools. 
Dormitories  and  Auditorium. 
For  catalogue  address 

THE    REGISTRAR 
105  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
School   year  opens   Sept.    19th 


Cumnock  School  of  Expression 

College  courses  in  literature,  art,  languages,  journalism, 
story  telling,  dramatic  expression.  Academy  and  Junior 
School.  Music.  Resident  students  over  fourteen.  Catalog, 
Helen  A.  Brooks,  A.M.,  Director,  Box  400,  Cumnock 
Hall,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Two  year  course  leading  to  well  paid  positions  in  schools, 
colleges,  community  centres,  gymnasiums,  etc.  Free  graduate 
placing  bureau.  Strong  faculty.  Swimming  pool,  gymna- 
siums, tennis,  dancing  auditorium.  Special  Summer  Session 
for  teachers.    Write  for  catalog. 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


AMERICAN 
COLLEGE  o/  ^__ 

Address  Dept.  D-6,        4200  Grand  Boulevard.  Chicago 

The  Ithaca  School  of  Physical  Education 

Fall  term  opens  September  19th.  Two-year  Normal  Course. 
Graduates  eligible  to  teach  in  N.  Y.  State  Public  Schools. 
Course  includes  athletics,  dancing,  fencing,  public  speaking, 
games.  Co-educational.  Dormitories.  For  catalogue  address 
THE  REGISTRAR,  205  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

BATTLE    CREEK 
MICH. 

Exceptionally  complete  training;  3  year  course;  superb 
equipment,  outdoor  and  indoor  gymnasiums,  swimming 
pools,  athletic  fields,  etc.;  games,  esthetic  and  folk  dancing, 
pageantry.  Girl  Scout  courses.  Low  tuition,  pleasant  envi- 
ronment. Fall  term  opensSept.  (."MsoSummer  Camp  course). 
Write  for  illustrated  catalog.  Box  E.  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Normal  School  of  Physical  Education, 


Something  Really  Worth  While  To  Do  This  Summer 

Collete  Meo  and  Women   who  have  an  awakening  interest 
in   Social  Work  and  would  like  to  make  an 
actual  contact  with  the  field. 
Social  Workers  who  feel  the  need  of  stimulation  and  added 

power, 
will  find  the  Summer  School  from  July   7  to  August   17 
An  Arousing  and  Rrarlnff  Experience 

THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK,  103  E.  22  St,  New  York 

Send/or  Bulletin  and  Application 


C®=EdMcsiftn®inial 


SOCIAL  MOTIVE  SCHOOL 

A  Co-educational  Day  School.  Girls'  High  School.  College 
Preparatory.  Courses  include  French;  Music;  Fine  and 
Industrial  Arts;  Domestic  .\rts  and  Gymnasium. 

Catalog  upon  request. 
BERTHA  M.  BENTLEY.  Principal,  526  West  IHlh  Street,  New  York  Gly 

C^»ir-lro■^r  QoTvii-n  or-ir  Beautiful  country  site  on 
OtarKey  Oeminary  Seneca  Lake.  Endowed 
school.  '^Modern  plant.  For  both  sexes,  eleven  years  and 
upward.  Prepares  for  best  colleges  and  business.  Ad- 
vanced courses  in  Art  and  Music.  N.  Y.  State  Regents 
Standards.  Secure  rooms  early.  Rates,  $365  to  $385. 
Martyn  Summerbell,  Ph.D.,  President, 
Box  437,  Lakemont,  N.  Y. 

Wyoming  Seminary  ^heTe^bo^find^giAfget 

a    vision.      College    preparation.       Business,     Music,    Art. 

Oratory  and  Domestic  Arts  and  Science.    Military  training. 

Gymnasium    and    Athletic  Field.     77th    year.     Endowed. 

Catalog. 

L.  L.  SPRAGUE,  D.D..  President.  Kingston,  Pa. 

Montessori  Country  and  City  Schools  3't"i'2°Y.3?s 

Scientific  direction  covering  eight  years'  experience.  Able 
teachers  and  housemothers  in  charge.  Health  and  correct  de- 
portment emphasized.  C^urriculum  inclu''es  all  formal  grade 
studies,  rhythmics  and  French.    References  exchanged. 

Address  ANNA  WINDLE  PAIST,  Directress 
Montessori  First  HoardinK  and  Day  Sctiool,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

usiness 
Administration 

Two  and  four  year  courses.  Positions  obtained  for  students 
who  must  support  themselves  while  in  College.  Course 
begins  September  6.  Four  separate  business  courses  are 
offered  for  degree  of  B.  S.  in  C.  Russell  H.  Conwell,  Pres., 
Dept.  L.D.,  Broad  and  Berks  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

GRA\b  RIVER  INSTITUTE 

Founded   1831.    Strictly  high-grade  co-educational  prepara- 
tory school.  Exceptional  equipment  made  possible  by  endow- 
ment. Newdormitories  and  gymnasium.  Strong  departments 
in  Music  and  Oratory.    Rates  $400.00. 
EARL  W.  HAMLIN,  Principal,  Box  7,  Austinburg.  Ohio 


Temple  University,  '"'^^IJ^ 


Teslhiiniical 


Electrical 


Engineering 


men  with  training  are  in  de- 
mand. For  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  this  school  has 
been  training  men  of  ambition  and  Hmited  time,  for  the 
electrical  industries.       Condensed    couise    in  Electrical 

enables  grad- 
uates to  se- 
curegbod 

positions  and  promotions.  Theoretical  and  Practical  Elec- 
tricity. Mathematics,  Steam  and  Gas  Engines  and  Mechani- 
cal Drawing.  Students  construct  dynamos,  install  wiring 
and  test  electrical  machinery.  Course  with  dii)loma  complete 

In  One  Year 

Over  3000  men  trained.  Thoroughly 
equipped  fireproof  dormitories,  dining 
hall,  laboratories,  shops.  Free  catalog. 
29th  year  opens  Sept.  28,  1921. 

BUSS  ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL 
lOSSTakoma  Ave.*  Washin£:ton«  D.  C. 


Colorado  iSchool/Nine? 

Golden 


( Est.  1874  ) 


Study  Mining  Engineering 

at  the  oldest  mining  college  in  the  United  States; 
located  in  heart  of  nation's  greatest  mining  districts, 
where  practically  every  ore  is  mined  and  smelted; 
10  buildings;  tuition  nominal;  students  in  demand. 
Four-year  courses  in  metal  mining,  chemical  engineering, 
metallurgy  and  mining  geology.     Ask  for  catalog,  free. 

Autumn  Term  begins  September  5,  IQ21 
Registrar.Box  L,  School  of  Mines,Golden,CoIorado 


Tri-State  College  of  Engineering 

10  "D"  Street,  Angola,  Ind. 

Make  you  a  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical  or  Chemical 
Kngineer  in  two  years,  48  weeks  each.  No  entrance  ex- 
amination. High  School  Diploma  not  required.  Compact 
courses  made  up  of  essentials  only.     Kxpenses  low. 

Mining  Engineering 

^      For  Your  Profession     •^ 

A  wide  and  profitable  field,  not  overcrowded. 
The  Michigan  College  of  Mines  (established  1886)  of- 
fers comprehensive  four  year  course  which  can  be 
completed  in  three  calendar  years.  Its  breadth  pro- 
vides foundation  for  expert  specialization  in  that 
field  of  engineering  which  most  appeals  to  the  stu- 
dent. Theoretical  work  accompanied  witli  prac- 
tical experience.  College  is  located  in  center  of  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  copper  mining  districts. 
Close  relations  constantly  maintained  with  mines, 
mills,  smelters,  electrolytic  and  power  plants  which 
are  practically  a  part  of  the  college  equipment  and  a 
factor  of  enormous  value  in  instruction.  Managers 
of  large  operations  regularly  lecture  to  classes.  Region 
affords  unusual  opportunities  for  geological  study. 
Nine  Buildings.  Advanced  Methods.  Vigorous  Ath- 
letics. BowUng.  Billiards.  Tobogganing.  *'M.  C.  M. 
Men  Make  Good."  For  descriptive  book,  address 
266  College  Ave.,  Houghton,  Mich. 

Michigan    coUege    Mines 


iBai' 
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A  Home  School  for 

Subnormal  Children 

THE  BANCROFT  SCHOOL 

One  of  the  oldest  and  best  schools  of  its  kind  in 
existence.  A  winter  and  a  summer  home.  Equipment 
unexcelled.    For  information  address 

Box  133,  Haddonlield,  N.  J. 


E.  A.  Farrington,  M.D. 


Jenzia  Coulson  Cooley 


School  for  Exceptional  Children 

Every  facility  in  a  beautiful  suburban  home  for  the  education 
of   children  unable  tj  attend    public   or    private    schools. 
Domestic  Science.     14  miles  from  Philadelphia.     Booklet. 
MOLLIE  A.  WOODS,  Prin.,  Box  160,  Roslyn,  Pa. 

Miss  Compton's  School  for  GIRLS 

from  8  to  16  years  of  age,  who  are  unable  to  endure  the 
strain  and  exactions  of  Public  School  work.  Number  limited 
to  Ten.  Established  1901 


FANNY  A.  COMPTON,  Principal, 


3S09  Flad  Avenne,  SL  Louis,  Mo. 


Stewart    Home    Training    School 

FOR   BACKWARD   CHILDREN 
A  Private  Home  and  School  on  a  beautiful  Country  Estate 
of  500  acres  in  the  famous  Blue  Grass  Region  of  Kentucky. 
S  Buildings— Cottage  Plan.    Write  for  Illustrative  Catalog. 
Dr.  John  P.  Stewart,   Box  C,  Frankfort,   Kentucky. 


F®ir  Slta!nmffia©ir@ir§ 


STAMMER 

If  you  stammer  attend  no  stammering  school  till  you  get  my 
large  FREE  bookentitled"ST.'\MMERING.ItsOriginand  the 
Advanced  Natural  Method  of  Cure."  Ask  for  special  tuition 
rate  and  a  FREE  copy  of  "The  Natural  Speech  Magazine." 
Largest  and  best  school  for  stammerers  in  theworld.Writctoday. 
The  North-Western  School.  2319  Grand  Ave. .Milwaukee, Wis. 


s 


TAMMERER 

FOR  54  YEARS  we  have  successfully  corrected 
stammering  by  our  imple  and  natural  method. 
Individual  instruct\,i,  only.  Samuel  S.  Robbins, 
Director.  BOSTON  STAMMERERS*  INST., 
246     Huntington     Avenue,    Boston,    Mass. 


s 


DO  YOU  STAMMER? 

Same  Methods  based  on  many  successful  years'  experi- 
ence and  scientific  research,  for  the  correction  of  all 
Speech  Defects  employed  in  the  Speech  Clinics  at  the 
Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music  under  the  direction  of 
DR.  FREDERICK  MARTIN 
{himself  once  a  confirmed  stammerer) 
Director  of  Speech  Improvement,  Board  of  Education, 
New  York  City;  Director  Speech  Clinic  College  of  City 
of  New  York;  Lecturer — Post  Graduate  Medical  Col- 
lege, New  York  City. 

Normal  Courses  for  Teachers  of  Speech  Improve- 
ment.   Dormitories  and  complete  equipment.    Address 

MARTIN  INSTITUTE  FOR  SPEECH  CORRECTION 
405  DeWITT  PARK,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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STAMMERING 

Complete  and  permanent  cure  effected  at  Bogue  Institute. 
An  institution  with  national  patronage,  for  stammerers  only. 
Founded  19U1.  Scientific  treatment  combines  training  of  brain 
with  speech  organs.  Sti'onply  Kiidorsed  b.v  Medical  Profession. 
28S-page  cloth  bound  book,  with  full  particulars,  mailed 
free  to  all  stammerers.  Address  HKN.)AMIN  N.  ItiXiUE,  President. 
4So9  Itogne  Itiiildiiig-.  1147  .N.  Illinois  Street,  Indianapolis.  Indiana 


Learn 


SWIM 


Practical     ? 

Instruction 

for  Both 

Novice 

and 

Expert 


You  Can 

Dolt 

In 

Your 

Spare 

Moments 


EVERY  one  should  know  how  to  swim.  Many 
cannot  afford  the  price  of  a  swimminp  course, 
and  others  cannot  devote  the  necessary  and 
regular  time  required  by  a  special  teacher.  Here  is 
a  practical,  spare-time  manual,  newly  revised  and 
illustrated,  by  Prof.  Frank  Eugen  Dalton,  P.  S.  A.,  In- 
structor of  Scientific  Swimming  at  the  Dalton  Swim- 
ming School,  and  Louis  C.  Dalton,  Specialist  in  Ad- 
vanced Strokes. 

Many  diagrams  show  the  novice  the  proper 
method  of  striking  out  and  learning  to  swim.  For 
the  expert,  the  book  covers  every  phase  of  profes- 
.sional  swimming.  .'Ml  strokes  are  analyzed  and 
shown  in  illustration,  and  their  relative  values  for 
.speed,  endurance,  etc.,  are  thoroughly  considered. 
"Swimming  Scienlifically  Taught,"  by  F.  E.  and  L. 
C.  Dalton,  Bound  in  cloth,  195  pages,  profusely 
illustrated.  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.60.  All  book- 
stores or  the  publishers, 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Dept.  498 

New  York.  N.  Y. 


roUR  1.0V1NG  NELI,.  Letters  from  the  Paris 
and  Vienna  Music  Studios,  by  Mrs.  Nellv  Gore. 
i2mo,  cloth,  231  pages,  illustrated.  |i.oo  net.  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


Foreigners — 

Good  English  for  YOU 

The  foreigner  who  wants  to  be  successful  in  the 
United  States  must  be  able  to  talk  and  write  good 
English.  Imperfect  English  is  a  great  disadvantage 
to  him  in  his  business  and  among  his  friends.  It  will 
prevent  his  making  rapid  progress.  Anyone  who 
can  read  can  now  get,  in  his  spare  time,  a  mastery 
of  correct,  cultured  English  under  the  direction  of 
the  famous  teacher,  Grenville  Kleiser, 

By  the  Easiest,  Quickest  Way 

Klelser's  Mail  Course  in  Good  English  will  give  YOU  the 
ability  to  speak  and  write  natural,  "American"  English. 
If  you  will  give  is  minutes  a  day  to  this  course,  at  home, 
you  will  quickly  and  surely  learn  to 

Enlarge  Your  Stock  of  Words — 
Use  the  Right  Word  in  the  Right  Place — 
Form  Correct  Phrases  and  Sentences- 
Speak  and  Write  Idiomatic  English- 
Write  Faultless  Letters,  etc. 
This  course  will  help  you  to  gain  more  money,  more 
friends,  more  success.  Many  foreigners  have  already  got- 
ten from  this  course  a  better  understanding  of  English. 
"I   have  been  only  three  years  in  America  and  had  no 
chance  before  to  use  the  English  language.   Only  the  eleventh 
lesson  of  your  course  has  been  reached,  but  I  do  not  hesitate 
Baying  that  my  English  has  been  improved  in  a  way  I  never 
thought  possible  in  such  a  short  time." 

— Rev.  H.  M.  BAUMANN,  Gackle,  N.  Dak. 
**It  is  just  the  thing  I  have  always  been  looking  for;  a  live, 
instructive  method,  not  a  dry,  soulless  grammar.  English 
not  being  my  mother  tongue,  the  lessons  were  a  valuable 
help  to  me  in  studying  the  language  more  thoroughly,  »nd 
I  recommend  your  course  to  anyone  desiring  to  improve  hii 
knowledge  of  the  English  language." 

— CHAS.  AXMAN,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

FREE 

"How  to  Become  a  Mastei*of  English'* 

Send  for  this  valuable  booklet — it  will  come  to  you  absolutely 
free  and  you  assume  no  obligation  at  bU  by  sending  for  it.  With 
the  booklet  comes  full  information  regarding  thi«  courae  and 
how  it  will  give  you  real,  practical  help  in  gaining  fluency  and 
correctness  in  your  speech.  Write  for  the  booklet  to-day — it's  free. 

Funk  &  WasnalU  Company.  Dept.  497.  New  York 
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Price  Only  S8.50  Postpaid 


THE  NEW  BOOK  OF 

POULTRY 

By  LEWIS  WRIGHT.    This  NEW  edition 
edited  by  S.  H.  Lewer 

Contains  30  full- fiaKf  illustration!:  in  colors  true 
to  life.  I'rofusely  illuslraled  uith  drawings, 
wood-cuts,  half-tones  ami  plans.  6jt  pages. 
Hound  in  handsotne  maroon  cloth,  embossed. 
i*rtnted  on  snow-white  coated  paper  with  gold 
top.  Size  I J  in,  high,  Sy-j  m.wide,  2}i  in.  thick. 

A  masterly  volume  on  poultry,  by  a  man  who 
made  poultry  his  life  work  anil  study.  Invalu- 
able to  the  utility  and  show  stock  breeder  as 
well  as  the  practical  poultrynian  and  farmer. 
Everything  is  explained  interestinRly,  yet  with 
greatest  attention  to  accuracy  and  dctaii.  Gives 
the  origin  of  and  full  data  on  all  important  breeds, 
and  fully  explains  the  standards  of  perfection  by 
which  >ou  can  judge  them  as  to  color,  size,  etc. 

In  addition,  it  gives  you  chapters  on  such  all- 
important  topics  as,  Mendelism  and  Its  .Xpplica- 
tion  to  Poultry  Breeding;  The  Science  of  Feeding 
Poultry;  Practical  Management  and  Feeding  of 
Fowls;  The  Egg  and  Sitting  Hen;  Artificial 
Incubation;  Rearing  and  Care  of  Chickens; 
Poultry  for  the  Table;  Poultry  Farming;  Exhibi- 
tion Poultry  and  Utility;  Pedigree  or  Line  Breed- 
ing; Practical  Breeding  and  Rearing  of  Prize 
Poultry;  Exhibiting;  Shows — Judging — Trim- 
ming— Technical  Terms;  Poultry  Diseases  and 
Lice,  Vermin,  etc.  Also  three  chapters  on  Turkeys, 
Guinea  Fowl  and  Pea  Fowl,  Ducks  and  Orna- 
mental Water  Fowl,  and  Geese  and  Swans. 

An  outstanding  characteristic  is  the  intense  practi- 
cability of  this  entire  work  in  addition  to  the  wealth  of 
authentic  valuable  information  it  contains.  No  one 
interested  in  poultry  can  fail  to  gain  greatly  by  reading 
it — a  statement  we  make  with  utmost  confidence  be- 
cause of  the  thotisands  of  volumes  already  sold.  Con- 
sidering the  quality,  scope  and  positive  value  of  "The 
New  Book  of  Poultry,"  its  price  is  most  moderate  and 
should  be  returned  to  you  many  times  over  through 
the  application  of  the  information  it  gives  you. 


m      FUNK   &   WAGNALLS    COMPANY,    354-360   Fourth   Avenue,  New  York      ■ 
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ERSONAL  POWE 

a  big  practical  book  by  Keith  J.  Thomas, 
shows  you  tlie  way  to  happiness  and  success 
through  mental  concentration  and  the  develop- 
ment of  energy  and  will.     Read  it  and  make 
good.     I2mo,  cloth,  $1.75:  by  mail,  $1.87. 
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FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Foortb  Arenne.  New  York 


TO  DEVELOP 
POWER  AND  PERSONALITY 

y  Grenville  Kleiser.  Shows  you  how  to  do 
t>y  developing  your  powers  of  voice,  style, 
mlo4  and  body.    Cloth,  Si. 60  net.    Postpaid  ft.TS- 
FUNK  &  >yAtiMALI,S  COUl'ANir.  354-360  Fourth  Are.,  NBff  T0U 


Revelations  of  the  Intimate  Lives 
of  Famous  People 

Here  is  a  fascinating  collection  of  stories  that  introduces  the  great  men  and  women  of 
history  in  a  most  intimate  way.  The  personal  lives  of  these  people,  whose  public  acts 
form  such  an  important  part  of  historical  records,  have  been  hitherto  largely  sealed 
books.  Their  contents  are  now  revealed  in  surprizing  and  interesting  form  in  this 
authoritative  work.  Like  une.xpected  flashlights  which  catch  men  unawares  in  natural 
poses,  this  collection  of  stories  sets  forth  in  bold  relief  the  lives  of  these  famous  per- 
sonages— their  private  habits,  inclinations,  indiscretions,  experiences,  all  that  goes  to 
the  making  of  their  real  characters.  You  read  of  their  beliefs  and  peculiarities,  their 
benevolences  and  follies,  their  adventures  and  intrigues,  in  Charles  A.  Shriner's  remark- 
able compilation,  WIT,  WISDOM,  AND  FOIBLES  OF  THE  GREAT. 


Startling  Disclosures  of  Court  Secrets 

The  stories  contained  in  this  volume  include  court 
secrets  from  all  over  the  world,  personal  memoirs 
never  intended  for  publication,  experiences  related 
by  confidential  friends  and  associates,  selections 
from  the  little  known  writings  of  authoritative 
biographers.  All  the  stories  are  enthralling,  often 
disclosing  phases  of  character  few  have  ever 
dreamed  of.  For  entertainment  and  information 
these  anecdotes  cannot  be  excelled. 


Enlighteriing  Foot-notes  to  History 

For  here  are  introduced  to  you  in  an  intimate  and 
personal  way  the  inner  lives,  the  secret  thoughts, 
the  concealed  faults,  and  the  unsuspected  petti- 
nesses of  the  world's  greatest  and  most  honored 
makers  of  historical  material.  All  phases  of  the 
careers  of  these  people  are  illustrated  in  these 
stories  which,  in  brief  and  vivid  form,  describe 
incidents  that  speak  volumes  in  praise  or  condemna- 
tion. 


Help  for  the  Lawyer,  the  Writer,  the  Speaker,  the  Preacher 

No  one  whose  profession  calls  for  the  analysis,  the  entertainment,  the  education,  or  the  uplifting  of  men  and  women 
can  afford  to  miss  this  truly  remarkable  collection  of  sharply  defined  thumbnail  sketches  of  those  who  have  moved 
the  world.  The  lawyer  will  find  here  innumerable  sidelights  upon  character  and  motive,  the  writer  or  speaker  will 
discover  a  vast  store  of  illustrative  material,  many  plot  suggestions,  constant  human  interest,  the  preacher  will 
unearth  innumerable  morals  and  endless  examples  of  human  folly  and  pride.  For  every  one  this  volume  will  be  a 
handy  reference  work  of  facts  concerning  prominent  people. 


Some  of  the  400  Celebrities  Represented 


.\braham  Lincoln       , 
Madame  Du  Barry 
Catherine  de  Medici 
George  Washington 
Stonewall  Jackson 


Robert  E.  Lee 
U.  S.  Grant 
Napoleon  Bonaparte 
Admiral  Farragut 
Oliver  Cromwell 


Field-Marshal  Roberts 
Moll  Pitcher 
Empress  Josephine 
Patrick  Henry 
Horace  Greeley 


Lord  Kitchener 
Cardinal  Richelieu 
Daniel  Webster 
Queen  Victoria 
Louis  XIV 


and  Hundreds  More 


"A  treasure-house  of  events,  incidents,  and  anecdotes 
of  distinguished  people,  which  a  busy  man  often  wants 
but  has  not  the  time  to  search  for.  It  is  a  monument 
of  industry,  and  of  judgment  and  discrimination  in 
selection,  which  writers  and  speakers  will  find  most 
useful." — Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depew. 

"That's  mighty  nice.  I  much  appreciate  the  volume." 
— Theodore  Roosevelt. 


"A  most  entertaining,  informing,  and  useful  book. 
It  is  filled  with  apt  illustrations  of  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects of  human  interest,  and  many  most  dramatic 
incidents." — Augustus  Thomas,  Famous  Dramatist. 
"It  is  not  only  a  most  pleasing  but  it  is  a  most  inform- 
ing book,  and  I  prize  it  highly." — Hudson  Maxim, 
Well-known  Inventor  and  Author. 


A  Big  Handsomely  Bound  Book  of  696  pages.     Price  $5.  00;  by  mail,  $S.  20 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded, 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Dept.  496,  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Whafs  Your 
Salary  Mark? 

Are  you  the  type  of  man  who  would  rather 
be  somebody  in  a  big  job  than  nobody  in 
an  easy  one? 

If  you  are  ambitioi:s  and  willing  to  ex- 
change some  of  your  spare  time  for  a  certain 
future"  and  independence,  then  you  are  the 
type  of  man  that  LaSalle  training  lifts  out 
of  the  masses  into  the  classes. 

Big  salaries  call  for  trained  men.  Special- 
ized branches  of  business  such  as  Account- 
ancy, Business  Law,  Traffic,  Production, 
Correspondence,  and  Finance  offer  more 
big  positions  today  than  there  are  men  to 
fill  them,  and  LaSalle  training  quickly  and 
surely  qualifies  ambitious  men  for  the 
higher  positions  in  these  fields. 

Under  the  famous  LaSalle  "Problem 
Method"  you  learn  by  actually  doing  the 
work  of  the  position  you  are  training  to 
occupy. 

Learn  to  Handle  Business  Problems 

Under  the  watchful  eye  of  LaSalle  experts,  you 
acquire  not  "book  learning,"  but  a  knowledge  of 
principles  and  of  the  proper  methods  of  applying 
them  in  your  daily  work.  You  become  an  experienced 
man— a  practical  man— ready  to  step  confidently  into 
bigger  things. 

A  quarter  of  a  million  men  have  taken  LaSalle 
training.  The  daily  mail  of  this  institution  brings 
hundreds  of  letters  reporting  promotion  and  salary 
increases  of  400  and  500  per  cent,  and  even  more. 
IVlany  of  these  increases  are  gained  long  before  the 
actual  study  is  completed. 

Practically  every  big  corporation  in  America,  in- 
cluding such  as  Standard  Oil  Co.,  Armour  &  Co., 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  U.S.  Steel  Corporation,  Swift  &Co., 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  have  LaSalle  trained  men  in 
responsible  positions. 

If  the  salary  you  have  in  mind  is  higher  than  the 
sum  your  pay  envelope  shows,  sit  down  right  now 
and  study  the  coupon  below.  Check  the  specialized 
branch  of  business  that  appeals  most  to  you  and  we 
will  forward  by  return  mail  full  particulars  as  to  the 
course,  the  easy  terms  of  payment,  the  possibilities. 
and  a  complimentary  copy  of  the  book,  'Ten  Years' 
Promotion  in  One,"  which  has  been  a  source  of  in- 
spiration to  thousands  of  ambitious  men. 

The  time  to  act  is  now.  Every  day's  delay  increases 
the  risk  of  opportunity  lost.    Fill  in  and  mail  coupon. 

LaSalle  Extension  University 

■Xfte  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  tlie  World 
Dept.  652-R  Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen:  Send  without  obligation  to  me  infor- 
mation regarding  course  indicated  below,  also  copy  of 
yourinterestingbook,"Ten  Years' Promotionin  One." 
O  Higher  Accounting  D  Business  Management 

OTraffic  Management—    P  Law— Degree  of  LL.B. 

Foreign  and  Domestic    Q  Personnel  and  Em- 
O  Business  Letter  ployment Management 

Writing  Q  Modern  Foremanship 

D  Industrial  Manage-  Q  Business  English 

ment  Efficiency  Q  Coaching  for  C.  P.  A.  & 

D  Commercial  Spanish  InstituteExaminations 

D  Effective  Speaking  Q  Commercial  Law 

O  Expert  Bookkeeping       Q  Banking  and  Finance 

Present  Position 

Address —• 
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Do  you  know  what 
"the  style'' is? 

Maybe  not    It^s  easy  to  be  sure    See  that  the 
clothes  you  buy  have  this  name  in  them 
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DISRUPTIVE   FORCES   WITHIN   THE   ENTENTE 


THE  FLARE-UP  over  the  Silesian  episode  revived,  for 
a  moment  at  least,  the  persistent  German  dream  of  a 
break  in  the  Entente;  and  at  the  same  time  it  brought 
to  the  press  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  nations  a  sobering 
realization  that  the  failure  of  France  and  Great  Britain  to 
reconcile  their  conflicting  inter- 
ests might  fan  into  flames  the 
smoldering  hatreds  of  Europe. 
Thus,  immediately  after  Lloyd 
George's  flat-footed  demand 
that  France  and  Poland  curb 
Korfanty  in  Silesia,  a  Berlin 
correspondent  of  the  New  York 
World  announced  "on  high  au- 
thority" that  "a  beginning  has 
been  made  toward  a  rapproche- 
-  ment  between  Great  Britain  and 
Germany,  directed  against 
French  aggression  in  the  Ruhr 
and  Silesia";  and  in  another 
dispatch  to  the  same  paper 
Maximilian  Harden,  after  de- 
claring the  Anglo-French  alli- 
ance as  unstable  as  a  union  of 
oil  and  water,  asserted  that: 
"Many  a  French  general  is 
secretly  saying  to-day  that,  as 
'perfidious  'Albion'  is  not  de- 
pendable, an  understanding  with 
Germany  and  a  realization  of 
the  Napoleonic  dream  <?f  a  Con- 
tinental union  is  the  most 
advisable  plan." 

But  even  the  Germans  are 
well  aware,  according  to  a  Berlin 
correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  that  "much  more  than 

the  present  Upper  SUesian  controversy  will  be  necessary  to 
de-jtroy  the  Anglo-French  entente  " ;  and  this  conviction  has  been 
officially  confirmed  in  France  and  England.  "It  is  folly  to 
believe  that  after  the  great  storms  which  the  Entente  friend- 
ship has  weathered  it  would  founder  on  the  Silesian  question, 
upon  which  all  are  agreed  in  principle,"  averred  Premier  Briand 
in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  he  went  on  to  quote 
the  British  Prime  Minister  as  saying:  "I  should  not  Uke  to  be 
the  man  who  would  have  upon  his  conscience  the  responsibility 
of  breaking  up  the  good  accord  between  France  and  England." 
The  French  Premier  is  further  quoted  by  the  New  York  Times: 

"  Here  are  my  last  words :  In  the  present  world  crisis  no  people 
can  hve  alone.  As  long  as  I  am  on  the  bridge  I  will  not  send 
our  ship  upon  the  rocks.    I  will  never  act  so  that  France  finds  her- 


self as  in  1815  or  1871.  I  can  never  forget  that  in  the  world-war 
England  came  to  our  side,  and  America  came,  and  others  came. 
You  should  not  forget  that.  Wo  owe  them  something  in  spite  of 
dissension  and  politics.  This  splendid  union  must  be  maintained." 

But  even  while  the  consequences  of  the  Silesian  friction  seem 

destined  to  fall  far  short  of 
Germany's  hopes,  the  episode 
has  turned  the  light  on  certain 
facts  of  profound  importance  to 
the  United  States  and  the 
Allies.  "It  has  brought  out 
more  clearly  than  anything 
since  the  war  that  there  is  a 
real  diplomatic  battle  on  be- 
tween England  and  France  for 
domination  in  Europe,"  avers 
Edwin  L.  James  in  a  Paris  dis- 
patch to  the  New  York  Times. 
"Mr.  Lloyd  George  excels  in 
dividing;  he  arrays  one  against 
the  other  all  the  peoples  of  the 
Continent,"  exclaims  the  Paris 
Temps,  which  adds:  "Shall  we 
not  know  how  to  unite  them?' 
Of  what  value  is  the  British 
.  alliance  to  France,  asks  Pertinax 
in  the  Echo  de  Paris,  "if  it  is 
opposed  to  the  exigencies  of  our 
national  defense?"  "For  six- 
teen months  past  France  has  so 
often  sacrificed  her  rights  and 
even  the  text  of  the  Treaty  to 
Lloyd  George  that  he  imagines 
himself  master  in  every  situa- 
tion," according  to*  Andre  Tar- 
dieu,  former  French  High  Com- 
missioner to  America.  While 
the  Silesian  crisis  was  at  its  height  A.  L.  Garvin  in  the  London 
Observer  wrote:  "The  danger  that  the  British  Government 
feared  would  result  from  an  Anglo-French  break  is  now  less 
formidable  than  the  actual  mischief  already  created  by  the 
French  determination  at  all  costs  to  ruin  Germany  in  the  east 
and  west."  And  in  a  statement  issued  by  Lloyd  George  at  that 
time  we  find  these  significant  statements: 

"The  mists  ahead  are  more  than  usually  dense.  Much  will 
depend  on  the  Allies  holding  together.  Apart  from  treaty 
obligations,  events  which  can  not  be  foreseen  must  deter- 
mine the  future  groupings  of  the  nations,  and  the  future  of  the 
world,  and  especially  of  Europe,  will  be  determined  by  old  or 
new  friendships. 

"Under  these  circumstances,  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  is  a 
document  of  infinite  moment — especially  to  the  nations  of  the 
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AT   LAST — DERE    IS   TROUBLES   BETWEEN     EM. 


-Moms  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 

ANOTHER  GERMAN  HOPE  DOOMED  TO  DIE. 


NOT  LARGE   ENOUGH   TO   LET  HLM   OUT. 

— Harper  in  the  Birmingham  Age-Herald. 


Entente.  It  binds  us  together  when  there  is  so  much  to  divide 
us.  Those  who  treat  its  provisions  as  if  they  were  the  sport  of 
passion  and  prejudice  may  not  have  to  live  long  to  regret  their 
hot-headedness. '  * 

"The  settlement  of  the  Silesian  problem  may  result  in  a  tem- 
porary restoration  of  harmonious  relations,  but  since  funda- 
mentals are  involved,  there  will  be  no  real  unity  until  English 
and  French  policies  are  more  in  alinement,"  cables  Arthur  S. 
Draper  from  London  to  the  New  York  Tribune.  This,  he  says, 
"is  the  opinion  of  high  British  officials."  "If  the  French  Gov- 
ernment continues  to  pursue  the  policy  which  it  has  piirsued 
since  the  armistice,  we  do  not  see  how  a  self-respecting  British 
Government  can  ultimately  avoid  a  break,"  remarks  the  New 
Re-public  (New  York),  which  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  present  rulers  of  France  are  not  playing  fair.  They  have 
systematically  labored  and  schemed  to  exploit  a  victory  which 
was  won  with  the  assistance  of  British,  Italian,  and  American 
troops  on  behalf  of  an  aggressively  nationalistic  French  policy, 
which  would  have  made  France  the  dominant  political  and 
economic  power  on  the  continent  of  Europe  at  the  expense  not 
only  of  her  enemies  but  of  her  Allies.  Again  and  again  the  British 
Government  has  checked  the  French  military  party  by  forcing 
it  to  abandon  some  particularly  obnoxious  proposal,  but  it 
always  comes  back  with  a  new  invention  designed  to  emasculate 
Germany,  to  keep  the  hostility  and  the  hatreds  of  the  war  alive, 
and  to  consolidate  French  military  supremacy  in  Europe.  It  is 
indefatigable,  ingenious,  furtive,  and  absolutely  ruthless.  Its 
policy  deprives  France  of  allies  and  friends.  It  forces  the  other 
Powers  to  act  either  as  her  accomplices  or  her  opponents." 

To  A.  C.  Freeman,  writing  in  the  magazine  supplement  of  the 
Socialist  New  York  Call,  "the  immediate  settlement  of  the 
Silesian  problem  is  of  much  less  importance  than  the  fundamental 
divergence  of  British  and  French  policies  which  it  has  revealed." 
With  little  sympathy,  apparently,  for  either  side,  Mr.  Freeman 
continues: 

"The  present  quarrel  no  doubt  will  be  officially  patched  up; 
for  the  two  countries  still  have  many  common  interests  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  Versailles  Treaty.  But  new  crises  will 
certainly  arise,  each  one  more  serious  than  the. last,  until  even 
the  pretense  of  friendship  and  understanding  is  cast  aside. 

"Irresistible  economic  factors  are  driving  the  two  countries 


farther  and  farther  apart.  The  EngUsh  bourgeoisie  are  traders; 
the  French  bourgeoisie  are  pawnbrokers.  It  is  imperative  for 
England  to  revive  Germany,  economically  at  least,  in  order  to 
secure  a  market  for  her  goods.  The  French,  on  the  other  hand, 
wish  to  keep  Germany  utterly  crusht,-  to  wring  out  of  her  the 
last  available  penny  of  reparation,  and  to  live  off  the  proceeds- 
of  their  usurious  loans  to  Poland,  Hungary,  Greece,  Turkey, 
and  the  other  countries  which  have  fallen  into  the  clutches  of  the 
French  banking  interests.  Sooner  or  later  the  pursuit  of  these 
mutually  exclusive  policies  will  lead  the  two  countries  to  an 
open  and  final  breach." 

Business  competition  inspired  the  Anglo-French  friction  over 
Silesia,  thinks  the  Springfield  Republican,  which  remarks: 
"It  is  plain  that  the  British  business  world,  while  it  favors  the 
claim  of  France  to  a  large  indenmity,  is  opposed  to  a  Franco- 
Polish  monopoly  of  the  coal  of  Europe."  The  Pittsburgh 
Leader  hints  at  French  plans  for  a  war  on  Russia,  iu  which  case 
France  would  find  a  strong  Poland  an  invaluable  ally.  And  in 
the  Baltimore  Nexos  we  read: 

• 

"England  wishes  to  see  Germany  discharge  her  obligations  and 
to  take  her  place  again  as  a  Evu'opean  nation,  able  to  perform 
her  very  necessary  part  in  the  economic  life  of  Europe.  And 
England  has  no  wish  to  see  France  build  up  an  absolutely 
supreme  military'  hegemony  on  the  Continent.  England  has  for 
centuries  been  the  great  stabilizing  factor  in  European  politics. 
In  every  European  war  she  has  taken  part,  and  always  upon  the 
weaker  side.  Two  hundred  years  ago  she  was  fighting  with 
Frederick  the  Great  against  France.  A  century  ago  she  was 
combining  with  Germany  and  Russia  against  France.  Then  she 
turned  against  the  rising  Russian  power,  and  even  after  1870 
might  be  found  in  opposition  to  France  and  Russia,  until  the 
German  power  drove  her  readily  into  the  Triple  Entente.  But 
there  is  nothing  about  the  Entente  to  make  it  any  more  lasting 
than  the  previous  alliances.  And  if  France  tries  to  carry  things 
with  too  high  a  hand,  it  will  break  up. 

"The  English  are  very  desirous  of  standing  with  their  Allies, 
if  that  is  possible.  But  they  are  not  willing  to  help  them  pick 
Germany  to  pieces.  Lloyd  George  does  not  really  mean  that 
he  is  afraid  that  Germany  will  one  day  become  strong  enough 
to  make  military  sanctions  unavailing.  He  means  that,  to  the 
English  view,  a  permanent  settlement  can  only  come  by  actually 
allowing  Germany  to  regain  a  normal  position.  England  could 
not  tolerate  disruptive  sword-rattling  from  Germany  in  the  old 
fashion;   neither  is  she  inclined  to  tolerate  the  same  sort  of  thing 
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from  France  now.  And  as  for  oursolvos,  whoso  pritnarv  inter- 
est in  tho  wholo  mat  tor  is  the  eoonomii'  rot'ovory  of  Europo,  and 
not  merely  the  quieting  of  French  fears,  we  are  being  more  and 
more  identified  with  the  English  position." 

For  a  German  ^^ew  of  the  state  of  the  Anglo-French  alliance, 
we  turn  again  to  tlio  words  of  ^laximilian  Harden,  who  saj's 
In  a  cable  to  tho  Xew  York  World: 

"Just  as  oil  and  water,  shaken  together  ever  so  violently, 
always  remain  separate,  so  tlu>  Franco-British  union,  however 
loudly  the  Entente  may  be  celebrated,  never  remains  firm  for 
long.  ...... 

"  Even  in  the  midst  of  the  recent  war,  the  cleft  between  Britain 
and  France  was  often  visible.  The  split  now  is  wider  than  ever. 
The  war  brought  the  British  all  they  wanted.  They  are  now 
the  only  great  sea  power  of  Europe.  Germany  is  disarmed  and 
Russia  is  no  longer  a  menace  or  a  power  in  the  world.  In  Africa, 
Asia  ]Minor,  ]Mesoi)otamia,  the  Dardanelles  and  tho  Persian  Gulf 
the  sign  of  British  rule  is  the  Union  Jack  flj'ing  in  tho  breeze. 

"France  lost  and  suffered  much  more  in  the  war  and  got  less. 
France,  never  inclined  to  value  the  help  of  others,  now  imagines 
herself  deceived  and  outwitted,  and  with  difficulty  hides  her 
anger  toward  England,  which  will  not  allow  her  to  occupy  the 
Ruhr  Valley  nor  control  the  coal  mines  and  factories  of  Upper 
Silesia. 

"Lloyd  George  appeals  to  holj'  justice.  But  ho  will  not  dis- 
turb the  sleep  into  which  she  fell  when  Germany's  commercial 
fleet  and  Germany's  colonies  were  put  into  John  Bull's  pocket. 

"Lloyd  George  knows  that  with  France  controlling  the  Lor- 
raine mines,  the  Ruhr  coal-fields  and  the  Silesian  minerals,  she 
'would  set  up  an  industrial  dictatorship  upon  which  England 
would  be  dependent.  France,  therefore,  must  not  be  allowed  to 
export  continental  coal.  Lloyd  George  also  knows  it  would  be  a 
dangerous  mistake  to  set  anj^  hopes  upon  the  technical  and  in- 
dustrial efficiency  of  the  Poles.  He  wishes  instead  that  a  dis- 
armed Germany  shall  soon  recover  enough  to  work  hard  and  help 
England  through  her  factories  and  manufactured  goods,  and  act 
as  her  agent  in  satisfying  the  needs  of  Eastern  Europe,  especially 
Russia,  where  alone  lies  the  necessary  treasure  for  healing  the 
damages  of  war.  The  French  intrigue  mixed  with  the  Polish 
episode  therefore  annoys  the  British  Premier." 

The  United  States,  through  Secretary  Hughes,  has  definitely 
refused  to  interfere  in  the  Silesian  settlement,  altho  Ambassador 
Harvey  may  sit  with  the  Supreme  Council  when  the  matter 
comes  before  it.  Our  official  position  was  defined  when  the 
Polish  Minister,  Prince  Lubomirski,  appealed  to  us  to  support 
Poland's  ]x>sition,  and  Secretary  Hughes  repUed  that  our  repre- 
sentatives in  Europe  "will,  so  far  as  at  present  may  be  seen, 
take  no  part  in  the  discussions  concerning  Upper  Silesia  and 
will  express  no  opinion  as  to  the  settlement."  In  explanation 
of  this  stand  the  Secretary  of  State  points  out  that  the  definition 
of  the  Silesian  boundary  is  "a  matter  of  European  concern  in 
which  this  Government  should  not  become  involved."  This 
opinion  that  the  Silesian  boimdary  is  of  solely  European  concern 
"must  be  challenged,"  thinks  the  New  York  Tribune,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that,  if  not  settled  satisfactorily,  it  "may  lead  to 
another  world-war."  The  facts,  agrees  the  New  York  World, 
"are  against  Mr.  Hughes."  The  Washington  Star,  on  the  other 
hand,  indorses  his  attitude  as  "strictly  correct,"  and  the  Provi- 
dence Journal  is  confident  that  it  "will  meet  with  the  whole- 
hearted approval  of  aU  Americans  who  have  no  selfish  motives 
for  wanting  the  United  States  to  become  entangled  in  European 
matters  that  are  no  business  of  the  nation."  But  the  Boston 
Herald,  with  its  eye  on  the  broader  issues  illuminated  by  the 
Silesian  episode,  remarks: 

"The  world  can  derive  no  lasting  benefit  from  any  straining 
of  the  relations  between  France  and  England.  If  there  is  any 
serious  danger  that  such  a  situation  is  in  prospect  the  whole 
weight  of  America's  influence  should  be  thrown  into  the  scale  to 
prevent  it.  It  is  not  only  our  right,  but  our  duty,  to  make  cer- 
tain, so  far  as  our  influence  can  avail,  that  the  fruits  of  a  \'ietory 
in  which  we  had  a  part  are  not  frittered  away  through  any  dis- 
sensions or  misunderstandings  among  our  late  associates  in  the 
war.  This  is  the  broader  aspect  of  the  w^hole  situation  and  it  is 
the  one  that  ought  to  concern  us  the  most." 


TO  ROOT  OUT  WASTE  AT  WASHINGTON 

GOVERNMENT  DEPARTMENTS  are  to  be  reorganized, 
duplication  of  effort  is  to  bo  eliminated,  office-holders 
are  to  lose  their  jobs  by  wholesale,  useless  bureaus  at 
Washington  are  to  bo  thrown  into  the  discard,  and  tho  whole 
scheme  of  government  is  to  bo  put  on  a  businesslike  basis,  with 
economy  and  efficiency  as  the  watchwords  of  the  present  Ad- 
ministration. Such  is  the  promise  which  President  Harding 
made  in  a  recent  speech  before  the  Academy  of  Political  Science 
at  New  York.  Already  the  cniel  ax  which  cuts  off  some  gov- 
ernment employee  from  a  lucrative  position  is  being  wielded. 
According  to  J.  J.  Underwood,  Avriting  in  the  Seattle  Times, 
"Attorney-General  Daughcrty  has  just  discovered  -that  ho  had 
on  his  paj-'-roU  seventeen  men,  appointed  by  Mr.  Palmer,  who 
were  still  drawing  $G,000  a  year  and  generous  expenses  as  special 
district  attorneys;   their  duty  Avas  to  investigate  the  high  cost  of 
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THE    SPENDTHRIFT. 

— Yardley  in  the  San  Francisco  Bullelin. 

living! "  The  Government,  adds  this  Washington  correspondent, 
"now  employs  200,000  more  civilians  than  it  did  in  1916;  in 
Washington  alone  it  employs  twice  as  many  as  it  did  before  the 
war.  In  the  War  Department  the  civilian  personnel  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  enlisted  personnel — there  is,  roughly,  one 
civilian  employee  to  every  two  soldiers." 

"There  was  a  time,"  points  out  Representative  Reavis,  of 
Nebraska,  "when  the  expenses  of  the  Government  amounted  to 
only  12  cents  per  capita  per  year;  in  1916  it  was  only  $11.14. 
Now  the  per-capita  cost  is  $43."  Of  every  dollar  collected,  wo 
are  told,  only  12  cents  go  to  defray  the  general  expenses  of  the 
Government;  the  other  88  cents  are  needed  to  pay  for  past  wars 
and  preparations  for  new  ones.  Five  years  ago,  when  taxes 
were  collected  indirectly,  the  average  man  paid  little  or  no 
attention  to  the  outgo,  but  now  the  matter  of  taxes  is  of  vital 
concern  to  him.  "The  burdens  of  government  during  the 
war  were  immensely  increased,  and  it  is  for  us  now  to  find  means 
of  lightening  these  burdens,"  is  the  way  President  Harding  puts 
it.  "Every  principle  and  device  which  promotes  efficiency 
in  private  business  should  be  adapted  and  applied  in  government 
affairs,"  said  the  President  in  his  New  York  speech.  Con- 
tinued the  Executive: 

"To  bring  economy  and  efficiency  into  government  is  a  task 
second  to  none  in  difficulty.  Few  people,  in  or  out  of  the 
Government,  have  any  conception  of  the  growth  of  government 
business  in  the  last  decade  before  the  world-w^ar;    still  fewer  at 
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all  realize  the  pace  to  which  that  growth  has  been  speeded  up 
since  the  war  started.  The  niultiplication  of  departments, 
bureaus,  divisions,  functions,  has  resulted  in  a  sort  of  geometrical 
increase  in  the  tasks  which  confront  the  heads  of  executive 
departments  when  they  face  reconstruction  problems.  They 
find  that  with  their  time  aheady  mortgaged  in  favor  of  tasks 
which  demand  more  hours  than  the  day  provides  they  must 
devise  means  for  doing  yet  more  work  with  less  money. 

"Fortunately,  the  prospect  is  not  so  hopeless  as  might  appear, 
because  the  present  organization  is  so  bad  that  the  insistent 
application  of  a  few  established  principles  of  sound  business 
organization  will  result  in  immediate  economies  and  provide  a 
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CUT    OFF    SOME    OF    THE    TAIL. 

— Thomas  in  the  Detroit  Niws. 

margin  of  available  means  to  meet  new  demands.  The  party 
in  power  is  pledged  to  economy  and  efficiency,  and  you  may  be 
assured  that  every  energy  is  being  directed  to  redeem  that  pledge 
to  the  last  degree  and  with  all  promptness." 

A  reorganization  of  the  executive  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  the  first  task  of  the  new  Administration.  Senator 
Smoot,  chairman  of  the  joint  Congressional  committee  which 
is  to  undertake  this  work,  believes  that  this  seemingly  impossible 
feat  will  bring  a  saving  to  taxpayers  the  first  year  of  three 
hundred  millions,  without  sacrifice  to  the  service,  and  that  even 
greater  savings  will  be  effected  each  succeeding  year.  The  New 
York  Herald  gives  us  an  impression' ot  conditions  in  Washington, 
and  it  points  out  how  badly  government  bureaus  are  in  need  of 
a  thorough  unscrambling: 

"Very  recently  a  group  of  engineers  made  an  unofficial  survey 
of  the  government  activities  as  related  to  engineering,  archi- 
tectural and  public  works,  finding  that  construction  work  of 
one  kind  or  another  is  in  the  hands  of  nine  separate  depart- 
ments, operating  through  thirty-four  bureaus  or  services,  to- 
gether with'four  agencies  not  attached  to  the  departments.  This 
makes  thirty-eight  in  all,  and  the  annual  expenditure  for  con- 
struction of  all  sorts  for  the  Government  amounts  to  more  than 
half  a  biUion  dollars  a  year." 

The  Smoot  committee  will  determine  what  bureaus  or  depart- 
ments can  be  consolidated  or  eliminated,  and  also  just  where 
and  bow  the  expense  of  government  operation  can  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  "When  the  committee  reports  we  should  at  least 
have  some  idea  as  to  why  sixteen  different  bureaus  are  engaged  in 
chemical  research  work,  and  why  seventeen  purchasing  agents, 
for  example,  are  necessary  to  buy  cement  for  seventeen  different 
bureaus,"  remarks  the  Nash\'ille  Tennessean.  And  Harold 
Littledale  permits  readers  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  to 
peep  behind  the  bureaus  in  Washington: 


"In  one  way  or  another,  eleven  different  bureaus  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  foreign  commerce  and  seven  with  domestic 
commerce,  fifteen  do  education  of  one  sort  or  another,  ten 
engage  in  public-health  work,  sixteen  in  chemical  research, 
seven  are  concerned  with  disabled  soldiers,  fourteen  with  public 
lands,  twenty-four  do  surveying  and  mapping,  twenty-two  do 
engineering  research,  sixteen  are  engaged  in  road  construction, 
twenty-five  construct  or  supervise  buildings  and  grounds,  nine 
are  concerned  with  aeronautics,  seven  with  Alaskan  affairs, 
nine  with  navigation  and  merchant  seamen,  fifteen  with  rivers 
and  harbors,  and  nineteen  with  hydraulic  construction." 

Mr.  Littledale  believes  that  the  method  of  appropriating 
public  money  is  "absurd  and  extravagant."  In  his  opinion, 
bureau  heads  are  in  reality  supersalesmen.  As  he  writes  in  one 
of  a  long  series  of  articles: 

"You  may  be  the  head  of  a  useless  bureau,  but  if  you  are 
a  good  salesman  you  will  be  able  to  get  a  large  appropriation. 
On  the  other  hand,  you  may  be  the  head  of  an  important  bureau 
but  have  no  ability  as  a  salesman,  in  which  case  your  request 
will  be  cut  far  below  your  need  and  you  will  be  made  to  feel 
that  you  attempted  to  loot  the  Treasury  and  were  caught  at  it! 

"In  the  early  history  of  the  Government  one  committee 
of  Congress  prepared  the  appropriations  and  provided  the 
means  of  revenue.  That  is  not  the  case  now.  To-day  one 
committee  looks  after  appropriations  and  another  after  revenues. 
As  they  cooperate  in  only  a  perfunctory  manner  it  is  as  if  in  a 
household  the  woman  inciirred  bills  with  no  real  idea  of  the 
amount  of  her  husband's  income. 

"The  bureau  chiefs  know  that  in  all  probability  the  Ap-. 
propriations  Committee  will  try  to  cut  their  estimates,  and  so 
they  ask  for  more  than  they  need  in  the  hope  that  after  the 
revision  they  will  still  have  what  they  need  plus  their  hopes  and 
their  desires  and  their  dreams." 

"But  the  days  of  riotous  extravagance  are  at  an  end,"  declares 
the  Washington  Post,  which  goes  on: 

"For  many  years  executive  officers  have  been  accustomed 
deliberately  to  ignore  the  limitations  fixt  by  Congress  and  to 
follow  their  own  ideas  as  to  expenditures,  depending  upon 
Congress  to  make  deficiency  appropriations  to  cover  the  deficit. 
It  is  a  custom  which  President  Harding  is  determined  to  stop. 
It  is  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitutional  provision 
which  makes  Congress  the  keeper  of  the  Treasury,  and  is  a 
roundabout  way  of  evading  the  restrictions  which  the  Con- 
stitution intended  that  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government 
should  place  upon  the  executive  branch." 

"The  President  alone  can  not  place  the  Government  upon  a 
sound  and  economical  business  basis;  he  alone  can  not  apply  the 
remedy,  but  must  have  the  cooperation  of  Congress,  whose 
attitude  in  turn  must  be  determined  by  the  insistent  demand  of 
the  public,"  says  the  Troy  Record.  And  the  present  Administra- 
tion "win  not  lose  prestige  through  the  reorganization  plan," 
the  Rochester  Post-Express  assures  the  President;  "it  will  lose 
only  the  favorable  regard  of  spoilsmen  and  mere  office-seekers." 
"The  President  does  not  underestimate  the  difficulty  of  the  task, 
but  it  can  be  accomplished,"  asserts  the  Utica  Press. 

We  can  expect,  however,  to  see  a  reorganization  bill  "shot 
at  (in  Congress)  from  behind  more  trees  than  concealed  all  the 
Indians  who  helped  ambush  Braddock's  army,"  predicts  the 
Springfield  Republican,  and  The  Ohio  State  Journal  (Columbus) 
looks  for  opposition  from  Washington  bureaus,  "where  busi- 
ness in  the  Departments  represents  personal  and  selfish  poUtics." 
Furthermore,  adds  the  New  York  World,  "the  hope  that  Mr. 
Harding  expresses  for  an  'effective  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
Government'  can  never  be  realized  until  the  cost  of  armament 
is  first  reduced."     Continues  The  World: 

"Reorganizing  bureaus  and  discharging  unnecessary  clerks, 
desirable  in  all  respects  as  this  is,  will  never  straighten  out  the 
tangle  of  national  finances,  nor  can  the  Government  call  itself 
efficient,  no  matter  how  far  it  goes  in  the  direction  of  depart- 
mental reorganization,  while  it  is  pouring  out  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  every  year  for  military  expenditures  which 
bear  no  relation  to  any  known  question  of  national  defense." 
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THE   RAILROADS'  RUINOUS   RIVALS 

/4PPLES,  ORAXGES,  AND  LEMONS  to  the  luno  of 
/—\.  '.),")OiJ  c-ar-k)adf--.  enough  to  keep  several  boats  busy  foi*  a 
-^  J^  year,  are  reporteil  to  be  fjuarantt-etl  by  Paeifi('-<'oast 
fr,  i:  r.)wers  to  a  steamship  company  which  will  carrj^  tlieni  to 
G;:'.  .'.nd  Athmtie  markets.  River  traffic,  too,  is  coming  back. 
A  steamboat,  heavily  loaded  with  manufactured  products, 
leaves  Cincinnati  by  way  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  for 
New  Orleans,  where  the  cargo  is  transf(>rred  to  an  ocean-going 
vessel  bound  for  Pacitic-coast  ports.  In  the  thickly  settled 
East,  motor-trucks  are  taking  the  short-haul  freight  business 
from  the  railroads  to  such  an  extent  that  an  official  of  a  New 
England  road  says:  "It  has  seemed  certain  for  about  two  years 
that  eventually  the  railroads  must  tell  manj'  communities 
that  short-haid  service  can  not  regularly  be  maintained  in  com- 
petition with  that  of  trucks  and  that  a  choice  must  be  made 
between  the  two."  Facts  like  these  which  appear  in  the  press 
almost  daily  are  the  basis  for  Mr.  Julius  Kruttschnitt's  declara- 
tion that  the  railroads  are  being  ruined  by  an  increasing  and 
"unfair"  competition — unfair  liecause  subsidized.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Southern  Pacific  Board  of  Directors  does  not  want  to 
banish  motor-vehicles  from  the  highways,  but,  he  says,  they 
should  not  "use  the  roads  as  common  carriers,  without  paying 
any  tolls,  and  destroying  them,"  and  "they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  wreck  the  profits  of  the  steam  lines."  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  is 
not  criticizing  "the  motives  of  public  policy  that  determined 
the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal,  highways,  inland  water- 
ways, and  ships."  But  he  does  "criticize  and  protest  most 
earnestly"  the  "unrestricted  use  for  common-carrier  purposes 
of  these  works  built  with  public  money  to  destroy  the  business 
of  public-servnce  corporations,  built  with  private  moneys,  dedi- 
cated to  public  use."  That  this  competition  is  a  serious  menace 
to  the  roads,  the  press  in  general  agree.  But  when  Mr.  Krutt- 
schnitt suggests  "remedies,"  the  weight  of  editorial  opinion  seems 
to  be  against  him.    This  is  the  program  urged  by  the  railroad  man : 

"1.  Stop  the  use  for  common-carrier  purposes  of  highways 
built  with  public  money  without  adequate  tolls  and  proper 
regulations. 

"2.  Make  inland  waterways  built  or  improved  at  public 
expense  carry  themselves  as  to  interest  on  cost  and  maintenance 
by  regulating  traffic  on  them  and  by  imposing  adequate  tolls. 

"3.  Keep  the  United  States  Government  out  of  the  business  of 
operating  steamships  and  stop  the  lavish  expenditure  of  public 
money  to  provide  coast-to-coast  ocean  transportation  in  com- 
petition with  transcontinental  railroads. 

"4.  Tolls  for  use  of  the  Panama  Canal  should  be  sufficient 
to  pay  interest  on  its  cost,  operating  expenses,  and  maintenance." 

"Not  only  considerations  of  justice,  but  those  of  practical 
expedience  as  well,"  says  the  Dallas  News,  in  agreement  with 
Mr.  Kruttschnitt,  "urge  that  we  require  all  of  our  transportation 
agencies  to  defray  all  the  legitimate  expenses  of  their  opera- 
tions." The  water  competition  seems  unfair  to  several  New 
York  papers.  "The  Government  must  go  out  of  the  shipping 
business,"  declares  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce;  or, 
"if  the  Shipping  Board  continues  in  such  business  it  should  at 
least  be  on  the  basis  of  a  fair  competition,"  the  New  York 
Commercial  avers.  That  commercial  vehicles  ought  somehow 
to  pay  more  for  the  upkeep  of  the  highways  they  use  is  admitted 
by  several  editors  who,  however,  are  not  quite  sure  how  it  can 
be  arranged.  It  is  very  difficult,  as  the  Fresno  Republican 
remarks,  to  put  the  railroads  and  the  motor-trucks  on  a  proper 
competitive  basis.  Besides,  for  nearh'  a  century  public  senti- 
ment has  encouraged  water  competition  as  a  help  in  "  keeping 
down  "  rail  excesses,  and  the  motor  business  is  also  a  "  popular  " 
form  of  transportation. 

"Now,  it  appears  that  the  motor  business  may  drive  the  rails 
into  bankruptcy  before  a  new  industrial  standard  has  been 
reached.     The  people  can  accept  the  final  standard,  whatever 


it  may  b(\  l)ut  in  the  meantime  we  will  be  enduring  unnecessary 
discomfort  during  the  transformation." 

In  St.  Louis,  the  largest  city  on  our  greatest  navigabl(>  river, 
several  newspapers  dismiss  Mr.  Kruttschnitt's  proposals  as 
running  counter  to  the  i)ublic  interest.  And  editors  writing  in 
such  manufacturing  and  shipping  centers  as  Baltimore,  Buffalo, 
and  Newark  characterize  them  as  absurd,  impracticable,  or 
quite  behind  the  times.  On  the  Pacific  coast,  the  Portland 
Orcgottinn  makes  a  detail(>d  editorial  study  of  the  Kruttschnitt 
"remedies,"     resulting     in     an     unfavorable     judgment.     The 


THE    MODERN    SINDBAD. 

— BerrymaTi  in  the  Washington  Slar. 

Southern  Pacific  executive  is  reminded  that  the  highways  serve 
as  feeders  for  the  railroads  and  develop  traffic  for  them.  His 
views  of  water  competition  are  "archaic,"  according  to  the 
Portland  paper.  He  "forgets  the  lavish  gifts  of  right  of  way  in 
public  land  which  the  public  made  to  the  railroads"  and  that  the 
policy  of  improving  our  natural  waterways  as  free  highways  was 
"adopted  as  a  government  function  when  the  railroad  system 
was  in  its  infancy,"  and  if  he  thinks  this  policy  will  be  abandoned 
to  save  the  railroads  from  competition  "he  is  on  the  wrong 
track."  And  as  for  the  suggestion  that  the  Government  "should 
lay  up  its  ships  rather  than  take  traffic  from  the  railroads," 
or  should  ' '  abandon  one  of  the  two  great  purposes  for  which  the 
Panama  Canal  was  built — stimulation  of  cheaper  transportation 
between  the  two  coasts  in  active  competition  with  the  rail- 
roads"— why,  "merely  to  state  his  proposition  in  these  plain 
terms  is  to  prove  its  absurdity."     The  Oregonian  continues: 

"Attempt  of  the  railroads  to  monopolize  the  carrying  business 
is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  our  transportation  troubles.  .  .  . 

"Freed  from  a  glut  of  traffic,  they  should  be  able  to  haul  a 
freight-train  from  coast  to  coast  in  ten  days,  which  is  double 
the  passenger-train  time,  and  thus  comjtete  in  speed  with  a  ship 
which  takes  twenty  days  for  the  voyage.  Local  traffic  being  far 
more  profitable  than  tlirough  traffic  in  competition  with  water 
lines,  the  railroads  should  earn  larger  net  income  on  compara- 
tively short  hauls  to  and  from  river  and  coast  ports  than  on  long 
hauls  in  competition  with  water  lines.  The  true  solution  is  to 
link  rail  and  water  lines  in  one  system,  not  to  drive  w^ater  lines 
out  of  existence  in  order  that  railroads  may  live." 

Let  us  have  more  and  better-paved  highways,  more  and  better- 
improved  waterways;  then,  says  the  Washington  Herald, 

"The  railroads  will  have  to  readjust  their  operations  largely 
to  the  short-haul  and  to  high-class  traffic.  On  this  basis  both 
the  w^aterways  and  the  motor-trucks  will  be  traffic-feeders.  They 
will  also  materially  develop  the  territory  the  railroads  serve  and 
so  increase  high-class  freights  which  can  stand  high  rates." 
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LOSING   OUR   GRIP   ON   WORLD   TRADE 

IT  MAY  BE  MAGNIFICENT  for  a  nation  to  have  the 
bulk  of  the  world's  supplies  and  of  its  real  money,  but  "it 
is  not  business,"  observes  a  writer  in  a  trade  journal.  To- 
day "the  American  wareman  is  up  against  it  because  he  sees 
from  the  top  of  his  enormous  heap  of  supplies,  some  of  which 
are  rotting  under  him,  millions  of  would-be  customers  and  an 
inactive  merchant  marine."  Financial  and  industrial  authori- 
ties who  have  spoken  at  recent  gatherings  of  American  business 
men  report  that  Europe  can  not  continue  to  buy  of  us  because 
it  has  no  funds,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  world  is  not  buying  from 


"HOW    LONG    CAN   WE  AFFORD  TO  MAIN- 
TAIN  THIS   KIND    OF   A    TARIFF  POLICY?" 

— Hopf  in  The  Dry  Goods  Economist  (New  York). 


US  because  our  prices  are  too-  high  and  because  European  nations 
in  a  position  to  produce  beyond  their  needs  are  underselling  us 
everywhere.  And  editors  repeat  their  assertions  that  our 
markets  abroad  are  swiftly  passing  to  competitors  who  give  bet- 
ter prices  and  longer  credits,  who  invest  in  foreign  enterprizes 
and  are  better  organized  for  foreign  trade.  "We  are  losing  our 
general  export  business  hand  over  fist,"  exclaims  the  New  York 
Herald.  We  are  losing  customers  "in  the  Orient  to  England  and 
France,"  it  tells  us;  "we  are  losing  customers  in  South  America 
to  England  and  Germany,  where  the  Krupp  Gun  Company,  now 
turned  from  war  to  peace  pursuits,  is  putting  in  successful  bids 
for  steel  billys,  plates,  wire  fencing,  and  even  locomotives." 
In  fact,  "we  are  losing  customers  all  over  the  globe  to  Germany," 
and  are  even  losing  them  "right  here  in  the  United  States  to 
Germany."  The  enormous  balances  of  exports  over  imports 
which  we  have  had  every  month  for  the  past  six  years  were 
practically  wiped  out  in  April.  For  several  months  our  exports 
have  been  dropping  off  rapidly  while  our  imports  have  been 
slowly  increasing.  Our  total  foreigd  trade  for  April  this  year 
is  worth  almost  exactly  half  as  much  as  that  in  April,  1920. 
Of  course  the  change  is  due  somewhat  to  the  decline  in  prices; 
but  all  that,  as  the  Boston  News  Bureau  observes,  can  not 
offset  the  palpable  fact,  that  the  "combined  exports  for  the 
past  two  months"  are  only  about  equal  to  the  recent  aver- 
age for  a  single  month."  The  situation  is  naturally  being 
watched  with  keen  interest  by  American  business  men  abroad, 
and  from  Transatlantic  Trade,  which  is  published  by  the 
American  Association  of  Commerce  in  Berlin,  comes  this  pointed 
comment : 

"As  a  nation,  America  possesses  a  magnificent  foreign-trade 
machine  of  its  own,  but  the  directions  for  use  seem  to  have 
been  lost.  The  shortest  roads  to  business  on  Continental 
Europe  were  taken  by  England  and  France  immediately  after 
the  armistice.  We  started  late — fashionably  late — in  getting 
our  foreign  trade  party  started;  and  if  we  had  had  more  time 
we  would  have  been  later  still.     We  have  trifled  with  our  war 


inheritance — the  foreign   trade  opportunity — the  one  concrete 
gain  of  the  war." 

While  our  foreign  trade  is  growing  beautifully  less.  Congress 
is  at  the  same  time  passing  a  drastic  tariff  bill  and  allowing 
Secretary  Hoover  more  money  to  promote  trade  with  nations 
whose  goods  it  would  exclude.  American  business  men  consult 
with  representatives  of  foreign  nations  to  help  bring  the  nations 
together  more  closely  in  trade,  while  bankers  actively  promoting 
"  foreign- trade  financing  on  paper  subscribe  to  but  little  actual 
stock  in  the  schemes  they  advocate."  The  state  of  things 
revealed  by  these  and  other  facts  cited  by  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce,  is  set  down  by  that  paper  as  "humorous  in  its  way," 
and  fit  ' '  for  satirical  comment,  were  it  not  so  serious  at  the  pres- 
ent moment."  Just  now,  continues  this  important  daily  organ 
of  business, 

"Our  foreign  trade  is  in  a  bad  way.  It  has  lost  ground  greatly 
within  the  past  six  months,  and  bids  fair  to  recede  a  good  deal 
further.  This  could  well  be  endured,  since  we  had,  if  anything, 
overdone  foreign  business  in  certain  directions  and  had  made  no 
provision  for  the  funding  of  our  great  export  balance.  The 
trouble  is  that  the  recession  of  foreign  trade  is  symptomatic  of  a 
general  condition;  it  is  not  merely  an  indication  of  temporary 
reaction  designed  to  bring  about  better  balance  of  indebtedness 
We  have  in  effect  no  foreign  banking  system  whatever,  and  no 
new  plans,  so  far  as  the  public  can  find  out,  are  in  sight.  Efforts 
to  provide  for  long-term  financing  of  outside  business  have  not 
been  cordially  received,  but  in  some  cases  have  been  almost  a 
flat  failure.  The  state  of  things  which  now  exists  in  foreign 
trade  is  the  outcome  of  the  go-as-you-please  policy  under  which 
exports  were  enormously  enlarged  when  foreign  necessities  com- 
pelled a  resort  to  this  country,  and  are  now  allowed  to  fall  away 
when  there  is  competition  abroad  or  when  financial  support  ^s 
requisite  to  keep  them  up. 

"We  must  have  a  foreign  trade  policy  and  it  must  be  consistent 
with  itself.  Either  we  do  or  we  do  not  want  the  foreign 
trade 

"If  the  present  lines  of  national  action  are  the  deliberate 
outcome  of  consultation  and  forethought  among  our  industrial 
leaders,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said  except  that  in  these  circum- 
stances we  shall  never  expand  our  trade.  If  they  are  (as  is  much 
more  likely)  the  outcome  of  ill-directed  effort  and  conflicting 
interests,  the  time  has  come  for  some  consistent  effort  designed 
to  bring  about  greater  harmony.  Present  methods  are  in- 
efficient, inconsistent,  and,  on  the  surface  at  least,  lacking  in 
sincerity." 

The  steadily  dropping  export  figures,  says  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News,  "are  the  ones  which  spell  out  the  real  reason  for  our  shut- 
down or  slowed-down  factories,  our  4,000,000  unemployed,  and 
our  business  depression.  They  represent  the  dammed-up  flow 
of  commerce  which  is  causing  slack  water  in  all  branches  of  our 
economic  life." 

But  altho  it  sounds  discouraging,  the  New  York  Evening  Mail 
can  not  believe  that  the  meaning  of  the  decline  in  foreign  trade 
is  really  "so  bad" — 

"During  the  war  period  much  of  the  sudden,  unprecedented 
growth  in  our  export  trade  was  unnatural,  and  all  unnatural 
growths  are  dangerous.     They  seldom  last  long 

"A  time  of  readjustment  was  inevitable.  Meanwhile  we  se- 
cured footings  abroad  that  we  never  had  before  and  are  going 
to  reap  advantage  from  them.  We  increased  our  productive 
power  also,  and  it  helps  to  improve  our  price  position 

"It  is,  of  course,  inescapable  that  for  many  lines  of  production 
oiir  prices,  fixt  by  the  abnormally  high  labor  costs  we  could  pay 
while  war-vexed  Europe  and  our  own  national  treasury  were 
putting  into  circulation  here  billions  of  money  above  normal, 
exceed  those  of  foreign  competitors.  But  we  are  getting  our 
labor  costs  down  very  swiftly.  We  face  no  intolerable  situation 
in  this  respect  for  such  exports  as  will  furnish  a  proper  propor- 
tion to  our  total  trade. 

"Investments  abroad  we  shall  make,  because  capital  goes 
where  it  can  earn  the  largest  profits,  and  this  nation  will  have 
more  capital  available  for  investment  anywhere  than  any  other. 
Longer  credits  we  can  give.  .  .  .  We  can  not  rectify  the  foreign- 
trade  tangle  in  a  moment.  But  America  will  put  it  quickly  in 
the  way  of  improvement." 
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Government  figures  showing  the  recent  decline  in  our  foreign 
trade  are  arranged  as  follows  by  the  Boston  Netrs  Bureau: 


April,  1921 

March.  1921 

February.  1921. . 
January.  1921 . .  . 
DeoemtuT.  1920.  . 
November,  1920. . 
October,  1920.  .  .  . 


Expoits 


5340.000.000 
.3S(>. 000.(100 
489.000.000 
654. 000. 000 
720.000.000 
CTO.OOO.OOO 
751.0(M1.000 


Imports 


$255,000,000 
2,'>2.00().00() 
214.000.000 
20,S.OOO.()0() 

2()r>.()oo.ooo 

321.000,000 
334,000,000 


Exce.ss  of 
Exports 


$85,000,000 
134.000.000 
275.000,000 
440,000.000 
454,000,000 
355,000.000 
417,000,000 


Last  year  in  April  our  e.\i)orts  were  worth  $084,000,000  and 
our  imports  were  S49(\000.000,  giving  us  an  export  balance  of 
$1S8.00().0<X).  The  .SS.").()(M),()(K)  balance  for  last  April,  news- 
papers note,  entirely  disappears  if  we  count  the  $92,000,000  in 
gold  which  we  recei^-ed  during  the  month  as  part  of  our  imports, 
and  we  are  thus  left  with  an  actual  adverse  balance  of  $7,000,000. 
The  drop  in  exports  is  partly  (hu^  to  price  declines,  we  jead  in 
The  Federal  Reserre  BuUdin,  "but  the  fact  remains  that  exports 
of  many  lines  of  goods,  more  especially  of  manufactures,  are  at  a 
standstill.  Among  raw  materials  the  most  noticeable  reduction 
in  the  quantities  exported  occurs  in  the  case  of  cotton,  the  ex- 
ports of  which  in  ]March  were  105,000,000  pounds,  as  against 
407,000,000  pounds  a  year  ago.  Exports  of  wheat,  corn,  and 
barley,  however,  continue  to  move  in  larger  volume  than  in  the 
same  month  of  1920."  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  worked 
out  a  comparison  of  the  value  of  current  imports  and  exports  of 
twenty-nine  important  articles  "at  1913  prices,"  from  which  the 
Kew  York  Tribune  quotes  the  following  comparative  figures  for 
March  of  four  different  years: 


March,  1913 
March,  1919 
March,  1920 
Maich,  1921 


Imports 


$114,686,000 
162,716,000 
248,534,000 
174,184,000 


Exports 


$102,215,000 
135,405,000 
164,512,000 
116,126,000 


The  surprizing  thing  about  this  table,  in  the  view  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  is  that  altho  "the  rest  of  the  world,  particularly 
Europe,  has  been  presented  as  lacking  goods  to  ship,  yet  it  ap- 
pears that  in  pounds  and  bushels  50  per  cent,  more  were  sent 
to  us  in  March,  1921,  than  in  ]SIarch,  1913."  The  increase  in 
imports  from  Europe  probably  "reflects  a  degree  of  progress  in 
European  reconstruction  and  trade  recovery  not  fully  appre- 
ciated on  this  side,"  we  read  in  the  New  York  Herald.  Our 
imports  from  Europe  in  the  last  nine  months  ' '  have  increased  to 
nearly  three  times  what  they  were  in  the  similar  period  of  the 
1919  fiscal  j'ear,  while  our  exports  have  gone  off  40  per  cent. 
in  the  same  time,"  says  TJie  Herald  editorially.     It  proceeds: 

"There  is  only  one  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  trade 
revelations.  America  must  adopt  a  fresh  view-point  regarding 
the  economic  status  of  Europe.  It  is  not  enough  that  early 
last  year  Ave  discarded  the  groundless  fear  of  general  European 
insolvency,  debt-repudiation,  and  economic  oollapse  and  sub- 
stituted the  opinion  that  England  would  in  a  limited  time  regain 
her  poise,  while  the  Continent  would  remain  helpless  commer- 
cially and  financially  for  years.  We  must  face  the  truth  that 
Europe  becomes  more  and  more  able  to  produce,  while  our  high 
production  costs  make  it  more  and  more  difficult  for  us  to  sell." 

A  careful  study  of  the  revival  of  European  trade  competition 
appears  in  an  article  in  the  recent  Arinalist.  The  writer  points 
out  that  while  Europe's  currency  and  credit  position  is  most  un- 
satisfactory, real  wealth  consists  of  such  great  resources  as  coal, 
iron,  and  oil,  and  of  these  Europe  has  an  ample  supply.   In  fact: — 

"There  are  supplies  not  merely  ample  for  European  use,  but 


so  large  that  they  can  serve  as  a  basis  for  revival  of  European 
export  trade  in  very  many  lines.  What  we  must  realize  in  this 
connection  is  that  the  war  put  the  United  States  into  a  very 
favored  position  as  regards  all  of  these  matters,  but  that  this 
position  is,  in  many  regards,  accidental  and  temporary.  Dur- 
ing th(^  war  the  conflict  raged  over  many  of  the  mining  and 
mauufacturing  regions  of  France,  Austria,  and  Russia;  so  that 
our  own  uniiarnu'd  and  undisturbed  mines  and  factories  were  able 
to  find  markets  which  are  ordinarily  closed  to  us.  Now  the  war 
is  over,  and,  as  normal  trade  conditions  appear,  we  will  find 
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Protected  by  George  Matthew  Adams. 

"CAST  THY  BREAD  UPON   THE  WATERS:    FOR 
THOU    SHALT    FIND   IT   AFTER    MANY    DAYS." 

— Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 

that  some  of  these  temporary  war  markets  are  entirely  lost  to 
us  and  that  others  may  be  held  only  under  serious  competition." 

To  meet  this  new  competition,  said  Mr.  Fred  I.  Kent  of  the 
Bankers  Trust  Company,  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Foreign 
Trade  Council  in  Cleveland,  "we  must  do  the  job  like  masters." 
Other  speakers  at  this  gathering  urged  the  adoption  of  a  bar- 
gaining tariff  policy,  and  the  abolition  of  "double  taxation,"  of 
American  business  men  residing  abroad.  The  convention 
adopted  a  platform  calling  for  the  creation  of  foreign-credit  in- 
stitutions and  for  popular  campaigns  to  float  their  securities, 
and  asserting  that  "a  number  of  manufactured  products  re- 
main too  high  in  the  cost  of  production  to  compete  in  neutral 
markets  with  foreign  goods."  It  also  demanded  the  reduction 
of  transportation  costs,  rcAasion  of  the  shipping  laws,  and  better 
training  for  foreign-trade  e::perts.  The  demand  for  credit  aid  is 
stron^y  insisted  upon  by  a  number  of  papers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Some  editors  see  much  good  to  follow  from  Secretary 
Hoover's  success  in  getting  appropriations  from  Congress  to 
strengthen  the  foreign  service  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Mr.  Hoover,  it  may  be  remembered,  has  called  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  trying  to  keep  the  "open  door"  in  international  trade. 
But,  declares  The  Evening  Post  editorially, 

"The  real  remedy  for  our  foreign-trade  difficulty  is  lower  pro- 
duction costs.  We  must  strip  away  uneconomic  restrictions  and 
methods  which  came  as  by-products  of  the  war,  we  must  bring 
labor  costs  in  line  wifh  commodity  prices,  and  we  must  relieve 
ourselves  of  the  existing  oppressively  high  railroad  freight  rates." 
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it  — -  ^NFAIR,  UNFOUNDED,  ANNOYING,  and  even 
ridiculous,"  are  the  charges  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  against  retailers,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
secretary  of  the  National  Retail  Garment  Association,  especially 
the  charge  that  the  sharp  fall  in  producers'  and  wholesalers' 
prices  is  imperfectly  reflected  in  the  decline  of  retail  prices. 
The  cartoonists  and  paragraphers  have  played  up  this  dis- 
crepancy to  the  full,  many  serious  editorials  have  discust  it,  and 
the    President    liimself,    in    his 


message  to  Congress,  threat- 
ened a  Congressional  inquiry. 
But  the  retailers  aver  that  they 
are  being  blamed  unjustly,  and 
several  papers  agree  that  retail- 
price  reductions  are  going  on  as 
fast  as  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected. Thus  the  Cincinnati 
Times-Star,  with  an  imposing 
array  of  figures,  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  "in  the  United 
States  wholesale  -  price  reduc- 
tions have  gone  a  little  further 
than  elsewhere,  and  retail-price 
reductions  very  much  further; 
retail-price  cuts  have  been  more 
than  half  as  much  as  wholesale- 
price  cuts.  In  no  other  country 
are  they  one-third  as  much." 
Besides,  adds  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail,  "it  is  natural  that 
retail  prices  should  not  have 
come  down  as  rapidly  as  those 
of  the  wholesale  trade,  for  retail- 
ers have  not  yet  secured  the 
liquidation  of  rent,  labor,  and 
delivery  charges,  or  obtained 
new  stocks  which  will  enable 
them  to  make  the  same  com- 
parative showing."  In  addition 
to  the  original  cost  of  an  article, 
notes  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  "the  merchant  must  add  a  considerable  percentage  to 
cover  his  rent,  heat,  light,  transportation,  and  labor — not  one  of 
which  items  has  declined." 

Many  merchants  and  heads  of  retail  associations  agree  that 
"a  reduction  in  rentals  would  be  a  real  benefit  to  the  bviying 
public,"  as  one  of  them  puts  it.  And  as  one  they  assure  us  that, 
even  tho  he  has  been  confronted  with  the  high  cost  of  those 
items  enumerated  by  The  Public  Ledger,  "the  retailer  on  the 
whole  has  been,  and  still  is,  absorbing  his  share  of  the  shrinkage 
in  values,"  in  the  words  of  a  Louisiana  correspondent.  "We  can 
assure  you  that  retail  prices  in  the  Central  West  have  responded 
promptly  to  reductions  made  by  the  wholesaler,"  avers  a  Ne- 
braska correspondent.  As  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  puts 
the  case  of  the  retailer,  most  of  whom,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
paper,  "are  doing  the  best  they  know  how" — 

"Speaking  broadly,  the  problem  which  confronts  the  retailer 
is  no  longer  that  of  disposing  of  old  high-cost  goods  and  replacing 
with  cheaper  stocks  upon  Avhich  he  can  make  a  profit.  The 
liquidation  of  old  stocks  has  been  pretty  well  carried  through. 

"The  question  which  the  retailer  has  to  solve  deals  with  costs 
and  expenses  which  the  wholesalers'  reductions  have  not  touched. 

"The  delivery  costs  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C,  last 
year  totaled  $40  for  each  inhabitant,  or  approximately  $90 
per  family!  The  retailers'  costs  of  delivery  in  the  cities  of  the 
country  generally  are  extravagantly  high.  The  costs  of  what 
we  may  call  'frills'  of  retail  merchandising  have  grown  to  be 


enormously  expensive.     A  look  into  a  typically  modern  store 
is  sufficient  to  reveal  this  fact. 

"The  wTapping-paper  bill  of  a  merchant  used  to  be  nominal. 
Now  it  is  very  substantial.  The  express  and  freight  charges 
which  used  to  be  so  low  that  they  were  charged  into  the  general 
expense  account  are  now  so  high  they  must  be  apportioned  and 
added  into  the  selling-price  of  individual  articles. 

"The  taxes  have  not  come  down  at  all.  The  interest  rate  on 
money  used  in  the  business  has  not  come  down.  The  adver- 
tising costs  have  gone  up.  In  a  small  New  England  city  where 
a  few  years  since  the  local  newspaper  flat  rate  was  15  cents  an 
inch  it  is  to-day  55  cents  an  inch.     The  wage  costs,   which 

were    raised    during    the    war, 
have  not  been  lowered  much. 

"Manifestly,  while  the  re- 
tailer can  and  does  sell  cheaper 
tharf  he  did,  he  can  not  cut  his 
prices  so  much  as  the  whole- 
salers have  cut  theirs  without 
putting  himself  steadily  in  the 
position  of  doing  business  at  a 
loss." 


A  year  of  continuous  yielding 
has  lowered  the  general  whole- 
sale commodity  price  level  to  the 
lowest  point  touched  since  the 
beginning  of  November,  1916, 
we  are  told  by  Dun's  Review 
(New  York),  the  recession 
amounting  to  36.7  per  cent. 
John  Wanamaker,  who  began 
his  20  per  cent,  retail  reduc- 
tion sale  a  year  ago,  further  de- 
clares in  one  of  his  daily  an- 
nouncements in  the  New  York 
Times  that  "while  retail  pj'ices 
were  never  so  high,  in  propor- 
tion, as  wholesale  prices,  they, 
too,  are  down  somewhere  around 
30  per  cent,  on  the  average." 
In  fact,  points  out  this  mer- 
chant, "  shoe  prices  are  from  40 
to  50  per  cent,  below  general 
peak  retail  prices  of  a  year  ago." 
Mr.  Wanamaker  then  goes  on  to 
prove  his  statements  by  giving  a 

list  of  new  prices  compared  with  those  of  May  1,  1920,  from 

which  a  few  are  selected: 

Arlicles  Prices,  May  1,  1920  Prices  Now 

Women's  Coats .S75.00  to  $135.00  $48.00  to  $98.00 

Women's  Blouses 8.75  to  25.00  5.75  to    15.00 

Women's  Hosiery  (all  silk) 3.50  2.75 

36-inch  Taffeta  Silk  and  Satin.  ..  .      3.95  to  5.50  1.95  to      2.50 

31-inch  Wlute  Broadcloth  Silk 3.00  1.55 

Women's  Low  Shoes 10.00  4.75 

Men's  Low  Shoes 14.00  7.85 

Velvet  Carpet,  yard 4.50-  2.50 

Bed  Blankets,  pair 13.00  to  20.00                  9.00  to    12.75 

Men's  Suits 00.00  to  115.00                35.00  to    70.00 

Men's  Silk  Shirts 10.00  6.50 

As  the  Toledo  Blade  sees  the  retailers'  side  of  the  question: 

"The  full  benefit  of  the  wholesalers'  price  cut  can  not  be  passed 
on  to  the  consumer  immediately  without  disaster  to  the  retailer. 
The  process  of  price  reduction  is  a  slow  and  more  or  less  jerky  one. 
It  takes  time  and  patience  and  entails  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
every  one  concerned,  from  original  producers  to  ultimate  con- 
sumer. The  hardest  hit  interest  in  the  process,  as  a  general 
thing,  has  been  the  retailer.  To  a  large  extent  he  has  been 
the  shock-absorber  during  the  down  turn.  He  has  had  to  take 
big  losses  over  and  over  again  and  he  is  still  taking  them.  And 
with  them  he  has  had  to  take,  too,  much  unmerited  abuse." 

But  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  still  insists  that  "readjust- 
ment is  being  retarded  by  high  retail  prices,"   among  other 


IF    SOME    ONE    WOULD    CLEAR    THE    ROAD. 

— Prom  the  Philadelpliia  Reldil  Public  Ledger. 
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things,  and  that  ''the  irregularity  which  has  been  noted  in  tho 
retail  situation  for  the  past  few  months  is  still  e\'ident."  In 
fact,  thinks  the  Chicago  Eiening  Post,  retailers  in  general  are 
"blind,"  and  should  be  fitted  with  "far-seeing  glasses."  Con- 
tinues this  paper: 

"In  an  ideal  postwar  adjustment,  wages  and  retail  prices 
would  go  down  together.  But  the  history  of  the  last  six  months 
has  been  a  story  of  manufacturers  hard  hit  by  a  great  drop  in 
orders,  of  workmen  let  out  of  factories  or  kept  on  only  at  lower 
wages,  of  unemployment  and  a  consequent  strategic  position  for 
all  employers  to  reduce  pay-roll  totals,  but  of  continuing  high 
levels  in  retail  prices.  The  retailers  who  are  holding  up  prices 
are  blocking  that  improvement,  and  by  preferring  high  prices 
and  small  business  are  delaying  the  time  when  their  customers 
will  be  able  to  buy  of  them  in  any  large  way." 


GOVERNOR  DORSET  STIRS  UP  GEORGIA 

GOVERNOR  DORSEY,  OF  GEORGIA,  stirred  up  a 
hornet's  nest  when  he  published  a  booklet  citing  135 
cases  where  negroes  have  been  mistreated  by  whites, 
and  started  his  crusade  against  peonage,  which  was  noticed  in 
these  pages  on  -May  14.  His  succes^•()r  in  office,  Governor- 
elect  Hardwick,  denies  the  charges  of  injustice  published  in  the 
Dorsey  booklet,  and  "brands  as  an  infamous  slander  on  the 
State  these  statements  that  have  been  sent  broadcast  over  the 
countrj-,"  while  Judge  Searcy,  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Georgia, 
appeals  to  Governor  Dorsey  to  "undo  the  WTong  you  have  done 
Georgia  and  her  people."  "Gi\ing  you  credit  for  your  worthy 
motives  and  a  desire  to  serve,  .  .  .  you  have  done  your  State 
and  her  institutions  and  her  people  greater  and  more  lasting 
harm  than  any  plague  or  pestilence  could  have  inflicted  upon 
them,"  asserts  Judge  Searcy.  The  President  of  the  State  Senate 
also  charges  misrepresentation  of  the  facts,  and  the  Charlotte 
Observer  is  of  the  opinion  that,  while  frequent  instances  of  negro 
persecution  can  be  established,  "the  public  shoiild  be  inclined 
to  regard  the  wholesale  charges  made  by  the  Governor  with 
suspicion."  So  intense  was  the  feeling  against  Governor  Dorsey 
by  the  "Guardians  of  Liberty,"  of  Georgia,  that  steps  were 
taken  to  impeach  him,  but,  as  one  paper  puts  it,  "this  was  found 
to  be  too  large  a  contract." 

The  chief  fault  which  Georgian  and  other  Southern  papers 
find  is  that,  in  the  words  of  the  Savannah  News,  "there  has 
been  entirely  too  much  publicity  about  Georgia's  faults,  and  this 
publicity  is  such  as  to  indicate  that  the  State  is  a  lot  worse  than 
it  is."  "That  booklet  published  by  the  Governor  will  be  used 
for  half  a  century  as  an  official  indictment  by  the  highest  official 
of  the  State,"  complains  the  Macon  Telegraph,  which  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  "Governor  Dorsey  has  never  referred 
a  single  case  to  the  United  States  District  Attorney  nor  brought 
to  his  attention  any  of  the  evidence  or  suggestions  cited  in  his 
pamphlet."  Continues  The  Telegraph,  which  was  among  the 
first  to  back  the  Governor  in  his  attempt  to  better  conditions 
in  Georgia: 

"Could  not  the  Governor  have  taken  up  with  the  officials  in 
each  county  enumerated  in  his  pamphlet  the  cases  coming  to  his 
knowledge  and  have  kept  behind  these  matters  until  they  were 
thoroughly  sifted  and  tried?  Would  it  not  have  been  a  better 
plan  to  have  included  an  indictment  of  the  district  attorney 
of  the  Federal  court  by  citing  instances  where  flagrant  law 
violations  had  been  brought  to  his  attention  in  which  there  had 
been  no  investigation  or  prosecution?  Would  not  that  have 
served  a  better  purpose  than  the  course  which  was  pursued? 

"Even  if  all  of  what  the  Governor's  pamphlet  contains  were 
true,  the  severe  condemnation  not  only  by  the  Governor  but  by 
the  best  element  and  the  press  in  Georgia  has  gone  a  long  way 
in  the  eyes  of  the  outside  w^orld  toward  atoning  for  the  crimes 
alleged  to  have  been  committed." 

President  Olive,  of  the  State  Senate,  next  in  rank  to  the 
Governor  since  Georgia  has  no  Lieutenant-Governor,  challenges 


the  Go\  enior  to  produce  liis  evidence.     In  a  statement  published 
in  the  Atlanta  Journal  Senator  Olive  declares: 

"The  Governor  charges  that  the  negro  is  held  as  a  slave  in 
some  Georgia  counties.  The  charge  is  untrue,  and  the  Governor 
can  not  specify  tho  instances,  or  j^rovo  them  by  credible  testimony. 

"It  seems  that  the  Governor  should  luive  given  the  State 
t\\v  rights  accorded  tho  worst  criminal  within  its  borders.  Un- 
abk>  to  answer  veiled  charges,  CJeorgia  must  answer  wild  con- 
chisions.  In  any  court  in  Christendom  the  Governor's  indict- 
m(M\t  would  be  quashed  for  insufficiency,  but  before  public 
opinion  the  Governor  can  ijpt  bo  made  to  conform  to  rules,  and 
Georgia  must  take  tho  Governor's  arraignment  as  it  is  pi-esented. 
If  he  has  any  credible  evidence,  he  should  furnish  it  to  the 
United  States  District  Attorney.  Georgia  has  no  jurisdiction 
over  peonage. 

"I  do  not  think  ho  has  any  such  evidence.  Replying  for 
Georgia,  I  distinctly  deny  that  peonage  exists  to  any  extent, 
and  demand  the  cases  and  proof. 

"Tlie  Governor  broadly  intimated  that  certain  State  courts 
had  unjustly  convicted  and  sentenced  negroes.  In  that  case  ho 
should  have  exercised  his  right  and  duty  to  pardon  such  negroes." 

"But,  instead  of  holding  indignation  meetings  and  threatening 
impeachment  proceedings,  the  people  of  Georgia  should  fall  in 
behind  Governor  Dorsey  and  assist  him  in  ferreting  out  and 
punishing  every  guilty  person  in  the  State,"  thinks  the  Wash- 
ington Star.  "Better  to  let  the  light  of  publicity  play  over  these 
eases  than  to  damn  Dorsey  out  of  hand,"  agrees  tho  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News.  "The  first  step  in  a  reform  is  recognition  of  exist- 
ing conditions,  and  Governor  Dorsey  has  made  that  necessary 
beginning,"  declares  the  Oakland  Tribune. 

The  Governor,  who  says  he  withheld  names  and  counties 
from  his  booklet  in  order  not  to  bring  embrarrasment  upon  any 
section  of  the  State,  asserts  that  there  was  not  a  case  cited  which 
was  not  supported  by  a  signed  letter  or  report.  "He  declares 
unequivocally  that  issuance  of  the  booklet  was  wise,  because 
outside  papers  are  praising  Georgia  instead  of  criticizing,"  says 
an  Atlanta  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times.  "Georgia  is  most 
fortunate  in  an  executive  who  is  not  willing  to  wait  for  pressure 
from  the  outside,"  believes  the  New  York  World.  "He  presented 
these  unpleasant  facts  regarding  the  status  of  the  negro  in 
Georgia,  hoping  to  bring  about  reforms,  but  it  will  be  impossible 
for  him  to  succeed  while  responsible  citizens  obscure  the  issue 
with  cheap  phrases  appealing  to  a  cheaper  State  patriotism," 
adds  The  World.     As  its  contemporary,  The  Globe,  puts  it: 

"There  has  rarely  been  an  investigation  of  evil  conditions 
in  any  city  or  State  in  America  to  which  objection  has  not  been 
made  on  the  ground  that  it  injured  the  community's  reputation. 
Business  men  sometimes  put  the  case  more  specifically.  They 
say  that  exposures  keep  people  away  and  so  reduce  or  limit  the 
value  of  real  estate  and  the  volume  of  profitable  trading.  This 
is  not  a  race  question,  for  the  boodlers  of  San  Francisco  and 
Denver  have  found  shelter  imder  the  same  commercial  egis. 

' '  But  suppression  never  really  pays.  Georgia  will  suffer  more 
in  the  long  run  from  refusing  to  give  publicity  to  the  evils  of 
peonage  and  other  mistreatment  of  the  negro  than  by  publicly 
setting  matters  right." 

"The  whole  moral  sentiment  of  the  United  States  is  behind 
Governor  Dorsey,"  tliinks  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  for,  notes  the 
Pittsburgh  Gazette-'Times,  "he  recognizes  that  Georgia  has  a 
problem  to  solve  and  that  the  world  is  waiting  for  the  right 
solution."  "No  matter  w^hat  a  few  hot-headed  Georgians  may 
think  about  him.  Governor  Dorsey,"  avers  the  Birmingham 
Age-Herald,  "has  won  the  respect  of  the  nation  for  his  fear- 
lessness in  demanding  the  fullest  investigation  of  conditions 
W'hich  are  a  reflection  on  the  best  people  of  Georgia  and  the 
South."     As  the  Washington  Star  remarks: 

"Georgia  is  one  of  the  original  States,  and  ranks  high  among 
her  sister  commonwealths,  old  and  new.  She  has  contributed 
to  the  national  life  some  of  the  ablest  of  the  men  who  have  con- 
ducted national  affairs.  Her  population,  in  very  large  measure, 
is  American-born  and  reared.  She  is  rich  and  enterprising  and 
has  much  in  the  way  of  reputation  to  protect." 
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The  times  may  be  hard,  but  the  drinks  are  soft. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  real  railroad  problem  is  more  freight. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

BusrxESS  is  looking  up — to  see  if  taxes  are  coming  down. — Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

Gre.\t    things    are    being    done    in    England,    by    George! — Nashville 
Tennessean. 

■  The  Jingoes  are  finding  it  hard  to  .talk  louder  than  taxation. — Greenville 
(S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Italy's  trouble  now  Is  less  with  the  bj^ck  hand  than  it  is  with  the  idle 
hand. — Columbia  Record. 

If  Lenine  has  "gone  crazy,"  the  mystery  is  how  they  foimd  it  out. — 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Apparently  there  is  no  hope  that  Haywood's  followers  will  follow  him. 
— Harrisburg  Patriot  News. 

The  dove  of  peace  still  finds  the  world  covered  with  the  waters  of  Iiate 
and  jealousy. — Asheville  Times. 

It  is  a  3  per  cent,  immigration  law,  but  it  ought  to  admit  only  100  per 
cent.  Americans. — New  York  World. 


Mrs.  Bergdoll  says  Grover  is  worth  half  a  million  dollars, 
he  has  that  much. — Arkansas  Gazette. 


She  means 


If  we  get  any  rights  on  Yap,  let  it  be  xmderstood  that  there  is  to  be  no 
525,000,000  come-back. — Toledo  News-Bee. 

It  wiU  take  more  than  argument  to  convince  the  railroads  that  less  fare 
would  be  more  fair. — Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

Lloyd  George  says  that  international  poUtics  is  a  game  of  checkers. 
Also  of  exchequers. — Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

"When*  we  look  at  some  baseball  games  we  wonder  why  it  is  necessary 
to  send  to  Africa  for  ivory. — New  York  Evening  Mail. 

SoirEHOw  or  other,  we  couldn't  get  very  enthusiastic  about  a  battle- 
cry  of  "Don't  give  up  the  Yap." — Youngslown  Vindicator. 

"Is  there  anything  wrong  with  the  girl  of  to-day?  "  a.sks  The  Liter.^ry 
Digest.    Not  with  the  one  we  have  in  mind. — Charleston  Gazette. 

Carpentier  should  wear  a  German  helmet  while  fighting  Dempsey. 
It  might  frighten  Jack  into  an  unconscious  state. — Detroit  Journal. 

Notwithstanding  they  were  comrades  during  the  late  war,  Mr.  Retail 
Price  doesn't  want  to  recognize  Mr.  Wholesale  Price  now. — Toledo  Blade. 

Twice  the  world  has  been  free  of  racial  hatred:  when  Adam  was  a 
young  fellow,  and  when  Noah  came  out  of  the  Ark. —  Washington  Herald. 

On  the  stage  a  super  is  one  who  says  little  and  attracts  no  attention. 
This  explains  why  men  call  it  the  "super"  government  of  Geneva. — 
Lincoln  (.Neb.)  Star. 

Experience  so  far  with  the  list  of  slackers  leads  to  the  suspicion  that  if 
we  had  had  enough  of  them  the  war 
would    have    been    won   at    Chateau- 
Thierry. — Chicago  Tribune. 

There  is  music  in  the  patter  of  the 
gently  dropping  rain;  but  the  gently 
dropping  prices  don't  alle■^^ate  our 
pain. — Richmond  News-Leader. 

Events  in  Upper  Silesia  teach  us 
that  Nature  probably  knew  what  she 
■was  doing  when  she  flattened  the 
poles. —  Wichita  Falls  Record-News. 

We  often  think  what  a  finished 
bandit  Jesse  James  would  have  been 
if  he  had  had  the  advantage  of  a  movie 
education  in  his  youth. — Columbia 
iS.  C.)  Record. 

George  Bernard  Shaw  saj"s  that 
Shakespeare  would  have  Uked  Charhe 
Ghaplin.  Probably  more  than  he 
would  have  Uked  George  Bernard. — 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

"Every  normal  boy  of  the  80's 
"wished  to  be  a  pirate,  '  says  a  writer. 
The  record  of  war-profiteering  indi- 
cates that  many  of  them  achieved  the 
ambition. — Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star. 

If  the  late  Prince  Otto  Bismarck 
is  conscious  of  the  affairs  of  this  old 
world  of  ours,  it  must  strike  him  that 
the  AlUes  aren't  any  great  shakes  as 
indemnity  collectors. — Marion  Star. 

The  Literary  Digest  has  a  sym- 
posium: "Is  the  Younger  Generation 
in  Peril?  "  .\nswering  offhand,  we 
should  say  they  are.  if  they  are 
pedestrians. — The  Kingston  (Canada) 
Standard. 


Does  West  Virginia  imagine  she  is  Upper  Silesia? — Toledo  Blade. 

PROFiT-.iiRiNG  might  stop  profiteering. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

To  Germany  the  guilt;   to  the  AUies  the  gold. — Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

Germany    failed   at  both   invasion   and    evasion. — Greenville    (S.    C.) 
Piedmont. 

The  music  for  the  concert  of  nations  is  written  in  promissory  notes. — 
Washington  Post. 

Germany    promised    to   pay    because   it   paid    to   promise. — Greenville 
(S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Radical  views  will  get  a  following,  but  they  wiU  seldom  get  a  job. — 
Akron  Beacon  Journal. 

The   Gazette  would  respectfully   refer   Mr.   Edison  to   its   Information 
Bureau. — Arkansas  Gazette. 

West  Virginia's  nioim.tains  may  not  be  volcanic,  but  her  mountaineers 
are. — Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

Thomas  A.  Edison  has  been  in  bed  with  a  cold.     No.  78:    "What's 
good  for  a  cold?" — Detroit  News. 

The  great  need  of  the  country  just  at  present  is  something  to  make  hoes 
as  attractive  as  hose. — Clarion  Star. 

If  we  don't  stop  that  insurgency  in  West  Virginia  Mexico  may  with- 
hold recognition  from  us. — Dallas  News. 

About  all  Thomas  A.  Edison's  questions  prove  is  that  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  know  everything. — Detroit  News. 

On  second  thought,  Berlin  concluded  that  possibly  she  was  in  error  in 
assuming  that  she  won  the  war. — Marion  Star. 


Mr.  Edison  can  ask  questions  that  college  men  can't  answer, 
that  matter,  can  little  Willie. — Providence  Journal. 


So.  for 
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Under  the  beneficent  rule  of  self-determination,  a  small  nation  can  do 
anything  a  large  nation  wants  it  to  do. — Cleveland  News. 

You  can  say  one  tiling  for  this  season  of  depression.  It  isn't  so  difficult 
to  find  the  reading-matter  in  the  magazines. — Canton  Repository. 

Chief  Warren  Stone  says  that  organized  labor  "is  now  facing 
a  crisis."     It  is,  indeed;  it  must  go  to  work. — Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record. 

Professor  Einstein  says  everybody  is  free  in  America  but  husbands, 
thus  establishing  the  relativity  of  household  relations. — NeW  York  World. 

It  won't  be  long  before  the  Colombian  gentlemen  who  got  that  S25,- 
000,000  indemnity  will  be  coming  up  to  New  York  to  spend  it. — New 
York  World. 

"Egypt  had  home-brew  four  thousand  years  ago."  observes  a  con- 
temporary. No  wonder  they  knew  how  to  pickle  their  mummies  so  well. 
— Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record. 

They  are  going  to  investigate  the  railroads  to  see  why  there  is  a  "greatly 

reduced  movement  of  freight  to 
markets."  One  reason  is  that  there 
is  a  great  reduction  in  markets  to 
move  it  to. — Dallas  News. 

It  begins  to  appear  that  America's 
refusal  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
mandates  wasn't  a  permanent  waive. 
— Greenville  (S.  C.)  News. 

A  head-line  reads:  "Dempsey  Did 
Not  Forget  His  Mother."  Maybe  not. 
But  it  was  a  sin  the  way  he  treated 
his  Uncle  Sam. — Marion  Star. 

If  you  put  safety  first  you  have 
second  place  for  something  else,  but 
if  you  put  speed  Qrst,  there  won't 
be  any  second  place. — Dallas  News. 

There  are  a  little  over  13.000,000 
aUen-born  residents  in  America,  and 
they  use  seventy-six  languages  and 
dialects  to  cuss  American  institu- 
tions.— Dayton  News. 

Buy'  now,  say  the  anthracite  and 
bituminous  dealers,  and  avoid  a  coal 
famine.  But  if  we  buy  at  present 
prices  we'll  have  a  cash  famine.  And 
there  you  are. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

For  all  we  take  we  must  pay, 
according  to  Kipling.  And  Montana 
goes  a  step  forward  with  her  new  tax 
and  makes  bachelors  pay  for  what 
they  don't  take.--Vas/iri//e  Tennessean. 

Congress  seems  to  think  our  present 
marketing  system  is  all  right  e.xcept  in 
a  few  spots.  Similarly  a  punctured 
tire  is  generally  perfectly  round  ex- 
cept at  the  bottom. — Minneapolis 
Non-Partizan  Leader. 


Trihune." 

TRAIL    OF    THE    VIOLATORS. 

— McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


LENINE'S   "STRATEGIC   RETREAT 
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A  XXIETY  TO  SEE  BOLSHEVISM  BLOW  UP  has  more 
/-\  than  once  inspired  premature  prophecies  to  this  effect, 
•^  -^  say  those  who  are  wary  of  accepting  the  impression  that 
recent  events  in  Russia  imply  a  change  of  heart  in  Lenine,  or  a 
fundamental  modification  in  his  theory.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  are  assured  by  a  special  correspondent  of  the  Manchester 
Guardiaii  at  Reval,  Lenine  has  not  in  the  slightest  degree  changed 
his  views  of  Communism,  tho  he  has  modified  his  "view  of  the 
moment"  in  Russia,  which  is  "recalcitrant"  while  the  revolution 
is  "dilatory."  The  distinction  is  vital,  we  are  told,  because  the 
new  change  in  internal  policj'  would  most 
certainly  have  knocked  the  bottom  out  of 
the  revolution  if  Lenine  were  the  weather- 
cock he  is  supposed  to  be  "by  many  of  the 
same  people  who  for  three  years  have  been 
describing  him  as  a  purblind,  uncontrollable 
fanatic."  He  is  neither  the  fanatic  nor  the 
weathercock,  tho  of  the  two  the  fanatic  esti- 
mate is  "a  Uttle  nearer  to  the  truth,"  and 
both  estimates  are  said  to  be  "due  to  the  in- 
eradicable tendency  of  the  human  mind 
to  make  a  myth  instead  of  analyzing." 
It  is  much  easier  to  "see  a  dramatic  pic- 
ture of  Lenine  recanting  than  to  face  the 
complex  pattern  of  cross  ciurents  that 
affect  the  policy  of  government  in  Russia 
as  elsewhere,"  and  it  is  much  easier  to  im- 
agine a  \'iolent  change  in  one  man  than  to 
realize  that  the  change  has  been  going  on  all 
the  time,  hampered  by  external  events. 
The  change  of  policj^  openly  exprest  by 
Lenine  is  merely  a  registration  of  many 
changes  of  which  most  people  have  been 
vaguely  aware  before,  and  as  to  what  the 
change  actually  amounts  to,  this  Guardian 
correspondent  explains: 


i^vsiuiif  \  n^w  L'diiipany 


MORE   FOX  THAN  FANATIC 


"In  this  year,  instead  of  423,000,000, 
250,000,000  poods  of  corn  are  to  be  re- 
quisitioned ^from  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion; 423,000,000  was  the  nominal  estimate 
for  last  year.  If  the  whole  2.50,000,000  are 
actually  collected  it  -ndll  still  be  doubtful 
whether  the  actual  amount  taken  under  the  new  system  will  be 
less  or  more  than  under  the  old.  The  real  change  consists  in  two 
things:  (1)  the  requisition  is  to  be  made  by  means  of  a  percentage 
tax,  and  (2)  once  that  tax  has  been  paid  the  peasant  will  be  free 
to  trade  with  whatever  amount  he  may  have  left  over.  This  on 
the  one  hand  recognizes  private  proprietorship  and  on  the  other 
puts  an  end  to  internal  smuggling  by  the  simple  process  of  mak- 
ing legal  transactions  which  were  formerly  carried  out  in  spite 
of  a  whole  army  of  preventive  officers. 

"The  paragraph  of  the  new  decree  (already  law)  which  will  be 
read  with  the  gi'eatest  joy  hj  those  in  the  villages  who  can  spell 
through  a  newspaper  is  that  which  announces  the  \\ithdrawal 
of  the  detachments,  which  in  their  own  way  were  the  equivalent 
of  our  own  excisemen  and  coast-guards  in  the  bad  old  days  when 
we  spent  large  sums  in  order  to  prevent  ourselves  from  buying 
things  cheaply." 

A  government  in  a  state  of  war  can  do  almost  anything,  this 
informant  goes  on  to  say,  but  in  a  state  of  peace  it  must  pay 
lively  attention  to  affairs  at  home.  The  changes  noted  are 
said  to  mean  no  more  than  the  recognition  by  Lenine  and  the 
bulk  of  the  Communist  party  that  in  Russia  Communism  "for 


Lenine  "  will  retreat  as  far  as  neces- 
sary and  will  be  in  his  new  positions 
before    his    enemies    realize    what   is 
happening"  in  Russia. 


the  moment  has  gone  as  far  as  it  can  go  and  a  little  further," 
and — 

"In  other  countries  statesmen  would  change  their  course 
silently  Avithout  admitting  that  they  had  sailed  too  far  on  a 
wrong  tack.  In  Russia,  where  the  degree  of  efficiency  in  gov- 
erning depends  on  the  complete  comprehension  of  what  is  hajj- 
pening  by  a  very  largo  body  of  men,  silent  change,  of  course,  is 
impossible.  Also,  the  Soviet  Government  is  much  in  tho  posi- 
tion of  the  pianist  in  the  Wild  West  ('Don't  shoot  at  the  man 
at  the  piano.  He  is  doiing  his  best').  There  is  nothing  at 
hand  to  replace  it,  and  it  can  afford,  and  as  a  proof  of  good  faith 
is  almost  anxious,  to  admit  that  it  has 
struck  a  false  note  now  and  again. 

"And  so,  at  tho  chosen  moment,  Lenine 
plumps  out  with  a  round  statement  that 
'in  a  country  of  small  bourgeoisie' — that 
is  to  say,  in  Russia — the  Communists 
have  gone  further  in  limiting  free  local 
trade  than  was  necessary.  He  says,  'We 
were  mistaken  and  must  withdraw.'  The 
withdrawal  is  already  taking  place.  But 
it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  take  this 
withdrawal  as  an  admission  by  Lenine 
that  the  Communist  aims  were  wrong.  It 
is  merely  an  admission  that  under  present 
conditions  it  is  impossible  to  realize  those 
aims.  It  is  a  strategic  retreat.  It  is  a 
sort  of  peace  of  Brest-Litovsk  on  the  inter- 
nal front." 

This  retreat  will  be  difficult  for  reasons 
other  than  political,  we  are  further  in- 
formed, such  as  the  danger  that  last  year's 
drought,  together  with  this  relaxation  of  con- 
trol, may  bring  about  a  shortage  of  seed 
corn.  But  I'etreat  is  necessary,  for  peace 
"freed  the  discontents  at  home,"  and  this 
correspondent  adds: 

"Agreement  with  England,  trade  with  the 
capitalists  of  almost  every  European  coun- 
;  try,  is  in  its  way,  for  Lenine,  a  similar  re- 
treat. We  all  know  that  he  would  prefer 
to  deal  with  nobody  but  Soviet  republics. 
I  think  it  may  be  said  with  accuracy  that 
even  the  limited  contact  with  foreign  coun- 
tries that  has  hitherto  been  allowed  has 
destroyed  the  illusions  of  imminent  revolu- 
tion everywhere  that  were  easily  fostered  during  the  blockade. 
A  short  time  ago,  at  a  meeting  in  Moscow,  somebody  criticized 
the  Soviet  Government  for  its  'isolation  from  the  capitalist 
world.'  Lenine  replied,  'When  a  wolf  is  trying  to  capture  and 
kill  a  sheep  and  the  sheep  is  trying  to  save  itself,  only  a 
fool  would  criticize  it  for  such  isolation  from  the  wolf  as  it  is 
able  to  secure.' 

"  The  moment  the  armed  struggle  ceased  he  was  ready  to 
put  an  end  to  that  isolation  at  once,  not  because  he  had  changed 
his  mind  about  capitalist  countries,  but  because  the  needs  of 
Russia,  the  needs  of  that  enormous  peasant  population,  the 
saved-up  needs  of  seven  years  of  war,  were  too  great  to  allow 
of  anything  else. 

"In  precisely  the  same  way,  with  peace  comes  recognition  of 
the  millions  of  small  home-grown  capitalists  who  make  up  the 
bulk  of  the  Russian  agricultural  population.     It  has  long  been 

ob\ious  that  something  of  the  sort  must  happen 

"That  is  the  quality  that  makes  Lenine  as  much  a  states- 
man as  'a  leader  of  revolt.'  ...  In  reality  not  Lloyd  George 
himself  is  a  greater  opportunist,  nor  is  Sir  Edward  Carson  more 
dourly  concentrated  on  his  aim.  Lenine  will  retreat  as  far  as 
necessary  and  will  be  in  his  new  positions  before  his  enemies 
realize  what  is  happening  in  Russia." 
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THE   GERMAN  MASONIC    "GRASP" 

GERMAN  FREEMASONRY  is  ready  to  shake  hands 
with  the  Masonic  bodies  of  other  nations,  but  only  on 
its  own  terms,  we  learn  from  a  German  manifesto  cited 
by  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  who  points  out  that  the 
grip  was  broken  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Germans  themselves, 


A    HOPELESS    TASK. 

— Reynolds's  Newspaper  (London). 

who  now  show  an  inclination  to  "grasp."  There  is  not  much 
grace  in  the  act  apparent  to  British  Masons,  who  remember  that 
In  the  early  months  of  the  war  the  various  German  lodges,  which 
are  directed  in  matters  of  policy  by  a  central  bund,  decided  to 
hold  no  intercourse  with  "Allied  Freemasons."  The  Grand 
Orients  of  France  and  Belgium,  we  are  told,  promptly  took  up 
the  challenge,  while  the  United  Grand  Lodge  of  England  resolved 
"that,  in  order  to  prevent  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  craft 
being  disturbed,  it  is  necessary  that  all  brethren  of  German, 
Austrian,  Hungarian,  or  Turkish  birth,  should  not,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  and  until  Grand  Lodge,  after  the  treaty 
of  peace  had  been  signed,  should  otherwise  determine,  attend 
any  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge- or  of  a  private  lodge  or  any 
other  Masonic  meeting,  and  that  such  brethren  be,  and  thej'  are 
hereby,  required  by  Grand  Lodge  to  abstain  from  such  atten- 
dance." This  regulation  remains  in  force,  says  the  Times  cor- 
respondent, who  calls  attention  to  the  document  setting  forth 
German  terms  of  reconciliation  in  which  the  following  para- 
graph occurs: 

"We,  German  Masons,  are  equally  in  favor  of  reunion.  But 
we  do  not  want  to  be  excluded  from  universal  Masonry.  Let 
no  one  presume  to  set  us  upon  the  penitents'  stool  and  make  us 
depend  on  other  peoples'  favor  either  from  the  Masonic  point  of 
view  or  any  other.  We  have  our  German  dignity  and  we  do 
not  puff  ourselves  up.  But  we  must  have  equality  and  toler- 
ance, and  we  insist  upon  being  recognized.  True  tolerance 
includes  esteem." 

Having  thus  made  "  tolerance  "  a  synonym  for  "  esteem,"  this 
German  manifesto  concludes  with  the  following  lines: 

"Freemasonry  must  not  be  infested  with  politics.  We, 
German  Freemasons,  also  discuss  in  our  lodges  questions  of 
present-day  politics — did  we  not  we  should  impoverish  our- 
selves intellectually — but  we  consider  these  problems  only 
from  the  Masonic  point  of  view,  our  aim  is  always  the  moral 
solution.  It  is  thus  that  we  teach  social  ethics  and  social 
pedagogy.  We  wish  to  undertake  the  Masonic  education  of 
the  Germans,  as  Lessing  had  exhorted  us  to  do.  And  (I  be- 
lieve that  after  this  war  we  shall  at  last  reach  a  true  Masonic 
enteikte." 


DEBUT   OF   THE    "LITTLE   ENTENTE" 

A  DEBUTANTE  among  the  older  and  larger  groups  of 
nations,  the  "Little  Entente"  made  her  first  appear- 
ance in  European  society,  it  is  noted,  in  the  "diverting 
series  of  entertainments"  provided  by  Charles  IV.  in  his  attempt 
to  resume  sovereignty  in  Hungary,  and  the  press  of  the  "Little 
Entente"  countries  is  gratified  and  more  confident  than  before 
because  of  her  "gi*eat  success."  As  the  Bucharest  Rumanie 
points  out  with  pride,  both  French  and  English  newspapers 
took  note  of  the  dexterity  and  decision  with  which  the  "Little 
Entente"  conducted  itself  in  the  miserable  enterprise  of  the 
ex-King  and-  his  Magyar  satellites  "who  are  too  far  sunk  not  to 
be  willing  to  risk  everything  for  everything."  Yet  the  final 
exit  of  the  ex-Emperor  is  welcomed  with  a  sigh  of  relief  because 
the  game  of  Charles  the  Hapsburg  and  his  partizans  was  "  full 
of  peril,"  and  La  Rumanie  informs  us  that — 

"The  'Little  Entente'  was  driven  to  action  by  the  facts  and 
the  conditions,  and  Europe  and  the  world  looked  toward  it  just 
as  much  as  toward  our  great  Allies  of  the  west  in  order  that 
the  new  Hungarian  problem  might  be  solved.  .  .  .  Apprecia- 
tion is  due  the  'Little  Entente'  also  because  its  action  was 
manifestly  spontaneous;  this  spontaneity  is  one  of  the  strong 
elements  of  the  'Little  Entente,'  and  this  trial  has  shown  us 
that  it  may  be  developed  in  the  future  in  the  north  as  well  as 
it  has  revealed  itself  in  the  south.  The  fact  is  that  the  problem 
which  was  brought  up  in  light  fashion  by  the  ex-Emperor 
Charles  ihay  come  up  again,  if  not  in  Hungary,  then  somewhere 
else  in  Central  Europe,  and  in  much  graver  guise.  However 
improbable  the  supposition  may  be,  we  believe  that  it  must  be 
kept  in,  view,  because  under  cover  of  Bolshevism  or  revolu- 
tionary outbreaks,  a  liveh'^  old  imperialism  lurks  in  many 
quarters.  For  this  reason  the  republics  to  the  north,  and  the 
democratic  monarchies  Avhieh  lie  to  the  south  of  new  countries 
or  countries  enlarged  by  the  common  victory,  form  a  natural 
hloc  of  orderly  and  wisely  liberal  ideas  which  will  safeguard 
Europe  as  well  against  eastern  anarchy  as  against  the  ever- 
breathing  imperialism  in  the  central  section. 

"Having  shown  their  teamwork  in  foreign  affairs,  the  peoples  of 
the  'Little  Entente'  should  now  tighten  up  the  economic  and 
social  bonds  that  must  draw  them  closer  and  closer  together. 


THE    WORST    IS    YET    TO    COME. 
Charles — "  How  am  I  ever  to  tell  Zita?  "—Die  Muskete  (Vienna). 

For  it  were  vain  that  they  should  be  capable  of  efficient  action  in 
foreign  matters  and  fail  to  produce  in  their  domestic  concerns  a 
closer  and  closer  community  of  interest  in  thought  and  affairs." 

Another  Bucharest  newspaper,  L'Independance  Roumanie, 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  setback  suffered  by  Charles 
IV.  has  only  stimulated  his  adherents  to  greater  propagandist 
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effort  in  foreign  eountrios,  and  it  mentions  with  distaste  the 
fact  that  some  sections  of  the  French  press  have  readily  received 
and  published  inter-views  with  the  "King  of  Hungary."  But 
tills  Bucharest  daily  professes  confidence  in  the  good  sense  of 
French  public  opinion  to  act  as  a  counter-irritant  to  such  pub- 
licity. What  is  more,  not  all  the  French  press  are  so  easily 
"persuaded,"  we  are  told,  for  the  Paris  Temps  points  out  that 
"France  can  not  safeguard  the  interests  of  Europe  bj'  associ- 
ating itself  with  fallen  dynasties  and  dilapidated  privileged 
castes."  This  semioflicial  organ,  the  Bucharest  journal  notes 
with  satisfaction,  says  that  Hungary  must  be  dis- 
armed, that  the  question  of  its  western  boimdary 
must  be  settled,  and  commends  the  regime  now  at 
Budapest,  which  is  "opposed  to  restoration  of  the 
Hapsburgs,  and  to  any  dictatorship,  and  which  gives 
neighboring  nations  all  the  guaranties  of  peace 
thev   need." 


Weeks,  to  the  effect  that  no  new  governor-general  will  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  Philipi)ines  until  such  time  as  General  Wood, 
who  comes  to  the  islands  as  otlicial  investigator'  for  the  Admin- 
istration, has  delivered  his  report  to  the  President,  should  set 
at  rest  any  uneasiness  that  may  have  existtul  owing  to  the  possi- 
bility of  committing  a  new  man  in  a  situation  that  is  not  properly 
known  in  the  United  States. 

"When  Ci()V(n'nor-Oeneral  Harrison  came  to  these  islands  in 
1913,  he  was  empowered  to  put  into  effect  a  policy  for  which  he 
was,  personally,  in  no  sense  responsible,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  he  knew^  nothing  regarding  conditions  here 

"The  future  must  l)e  settled,  and  it  must  be  determined  at 


GENERAL   WOOD'S   PHILIPPINE 
MISSION 
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ILIPIXO  POLITICAL  CIRCLES  are  described 
buzzing    with    discussion   about    the  visit 


as 


of  Gen.  Leonard  Wood,  who  is  sent  to  the 
islands  as  "personal  representative  of  President 
Harding  to  investigate  the  status  of  the  Philippines 
in  view  of  FiUpino  aspirations  for  independence." 
The  fact  that  former  Governor-General  Forbes  is  a 
member  of  the  Wood  mission,  and  is  "seriously 
spoken  of  as  the  next  Governor-General,"  remarks 
the  !Manila  Spotlight,  gives  added  zest  to  talk  and  rumor  about 
the  future.  According  to  this  weekly,  the  Filipino  press  is 
greatly  worked  up  over  the  General's  coming,  though  there  is 
"an  outward  show  of  serenity  and  confidence"  in  the  result  of 
the  Wood  investigation.  The  leading  Fihpino  morning  daily, 
El  Debate,  quotes  the  Resident  Commissioner  Veyra  as  saying 
that  the  Filipino  people  "do  not  fear"  investigation  nor  "flee 
from  it."  He  w^onders  what  the  intentions  may  be  "of  certain 
malevolent  souls"  who  "allege  bad  administration,  negligence 
in  the  service,  even  inefficiency  in  some  bureaus,  not  to  say 
absolute  demoralization  of  the  service."  (An  American  press 
correspondent's  impressions  of  conditions  in  the  Philippines  will 
be  found  on  page  40  of  this  issue  of  The  Literary  Digest.) 

Editorially,  while  El  Debate  regrets  that  the  investigation 
commission  is  not  made  up  of  the  Committees  on  Insular  Affairs 
of  both  Houses,  because  Congress  is  the  high  tribunal  to  judge 
the  Philippine  question,  and  it  would  be  more  expeditious  to 
have  the  matter  entirely  in  their  hands,  yet  this  daily  admits 
that  General  Wood  is  an  "admirable  choice,"  and  it  desires  that 
"from  now  on  we  get  ready  to  assist  him  wath  all  sincerity  in  his 
investigation,  to  the  end  that  he  obtain  the  most  exact  reports 
and  know  the  Philippine  situation  as  it  really  is."  La  Defensa 
also  urges  that  there  be  a  concerted  movement  to  make  General 
Wood's  task  easier,  and  suggests  that  all  high  officials  of  the 
Government  "should  remain  at  their  post,  call  off  projected  trips 
abroad,  and  be  prepared  to  submit  whatever  reports  may  be 
required,  to  testif  j-  intelligent Ij'  if  called  upon,  and  to  show  that 
thej'  know  their  respective  departments  to  the  minutest  detail." 

The  assignment  of  General  Wood  is  a  foreshadowing  of  inde- 
pendence, in  the  view  of  the  Manila  Citizen,  which  calls  it  the 
"first  Republican  step  to  bring  independence  about,"  and  adds 
that  General  Wood,  "the  liberator  of  Cuba,  may  yet  be  the 
emancipator  of  the  Philippines."  The  Manila  Daily  Bulletin 
contrasts  the  coming  of  former  Governor-General  Hanison  un- 
favorably with  the  method  of  the  Republican  administration, 
which  is  "carefully  laying  the  foundation  of  a  wide  and  well- 
considered  poUcy,"  and  it  explains: 

"The  information  given  to  the  press  by  Secretary  of  War 


THE    MORNING    AFTER. 

— The  Philippines  Free  Press  (Manila). 

Washington,  tho,  of  course,  only  after  affording  an  oppor- 
tunity for  all  elements  here  to  present  their  case.  The  next 
governor-general  will  be  the  agent  of  the  American  Executive 
ahd  Congress,  and  in  our  belief,  regardless  of  what  the  decision 
may  be,  that  is  as  it  should  be." 

The  Philippines  Free  Press  is  a  merciless  critic  of  the  Harrison 
regime,  and  predicts  that  General  Wood  is  going  to  find  the 
machinery  of  the  government,  which  Governor-General  Forbes 
"left  in  such  fine  running  order,  pretty  well  gummed  up  here 
and  there,  and  needing  extensive  overhauhng,"  and  it  proceeds: 

"He  is  going  to  find  bureaus  of  the  Government  waterlogged 
with  idle  incompetents,  put  on  the  pay-roll  tlirough  political  pull. 
He  is  going  to  find  the  Manila  Railroad,  which  lost  700,000  pesos 
last  year,  standing  to  lose  a  good  deal  more  this  year.  He  is  going 
to  find  that  the  PhiUppine  National  Bank — well,  everybody  knows 
the  condition  of  the  bank.  He  is  going  to  find  the  gold  currency 
reserve  funds  depleted  and  virtually  non-existent,  with  no  present 
hope  of  replacing  them.  With  that,  and  largely  as  a  result  of 
that,  there  is  the  horrible  exchange  situation,  costing  the  people 
of  these  islands,  if  they  only  knew  it,  millions  of  pesos.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  the  National  Coal  Company  and  a  probable  loss 
of  two  or  three  million  pesos  there.  And,  with  all  that — if  the 
hd  is  lifted — graft,  scandal,  and  corruption. 

"Fortunately  for  the  good  name  of  the  Filipino  people  and 
also  for  their  aspirations,  there  are  officials  who  have  proved 
themselves  worthy  of  their  trust,  honest  and  capable.  Possibly 
they  are  in  the  great  majority.  But  it  is  human  nature  to  see 
chiefly  the  black  spots,  and  of  them  there  are  more  than  enough." 

But  not  all  the  notices  given  to  former  Governor-General 
Harrison's  retirement  are  so  full  of  blame.  In  fact,  many  Fili- 
pino newspapers  speak  of  him  in  high-keyed  eulogy,  and,  as  a 
general  observer,  the  ManUa  Spotlight  points  out  that  pubhc 
opinion  seems  to  be  divided,  for,  while  the  Filipino  newspapers 
consider  the  Harrison  regime  to  have  been  "fruitful  of  liberal 
poUtical  concessions  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Harrison, 
for  which  reason  he  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  native  editors," 
Americans  and  foreigners  are  of  "a  quite  different  opinion." 
In  The  Spotlight's  view,  whether  the  seven  and  a  half  eventful 
years  in  the  history  of  Philippine  politics  that  have  just  closed 
will  prove  to  have  been  of  benefit  or  not  to  the  Filipinos  "only 
historv  will  l)e  able  to  determine  accurately." 
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MENACE   OF  ITALIAN  REVOLUTION 

REVOLUTION  WILL  OVERWHELM  ITALY  within  a 
year  unless  the  new  Parliament  rescues  the  country 
■  from  its  perilous  state,  is  the  positive  prediction  of  the 
famous  Italian  historian  Guglielmo  Ferrero.  The  reign  of  law 
must  be  reestabUshed  throughout  the  land,  he  writes  in  the 
Rome  Secolo,  and  the  state  must  be  rescued  from  banlo-uptcy, 
both  "manifest  and  disguised."  If  the  new  Parliament  is  not 
capable  of  setting  up  a  government  that  can  accomplish  this  mir- 
acle of  reconstruction,  he  avers,  Italy  faces  a  political  crisis  of 
darker  omen  than  any  she  has  ever  known.  The  gloomy  fore- 
cast of  the  historian  makes  depressing  reading  to  some  who  com- 
pare it  with  the  results  of  the  May  elections,  when  the  National 
Coalitionists,  supporters  of  Premier  Giolitti,  gained  a  seeming 


WHAT    KEEPS    HIM    UP. 
Giolitti — "  They  don't  see  that  the  harder  they  all  pull,  the  firmer  I  stand." — Pasquino   (Turin). 


victory  by  electing  266  members  to  the  new  Parliament.  The 
dubious  nature  of  the  \'ictory,  we  are  told,  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  government  gains  are  offset  by  the  strength  and  variety 
of  antagonistic  parties,  and  also  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  how 
long  the  groups  and  parties  forming  the  national  coalition  will 
hang  together.  Some  prophets  say  positively  that  the  elections 
portend  a  short,  troubled  life  for  the  present  Government  unless 
the  cooperation  of  the  Catholic  or  Popular  party,  or  of  the 
Socialists,  can  be  obtained.  Meanwhile  the  Communist  party 
entered  the  election  as  a  new  factor,  of  outspoken  revolutionary 
aims,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  election  manifesto  of  its  organ, 
the  Turin  Or  dine  Nuovo,  in  which  we  read: 

"By  forming  the  Communist  party  the  working  class  breaks  all 
traditions  of  accord  with  the  Extreme  Bougeois  Left  and  affirms 
its  political  majority.  The  working  class  no  longer  wishes  to 
collaborate  with  other  classes  to  develop  or  transform  the  bureau- 
cratic parliamentary  state.  The  working  class  wishes  to  work 
positively  toward  the  goal  of  self-development  as  a  class.  It 
offers  its  candidates  as  a  governing  class,  and  asserts  that  it 
can  not  exercise  this  historic  function  except  under  a  constitu- 
tional order  different  from  that  which  now  exists,  and  under  a 
new  system  of  state  which  is  not  found  in  the  framework  of 
the  bureaucratic  parliamentary  state." 

Italy's  critical  financial  and  social  problem  is  well  outlined  in 
a  statement  of  Premier  Giolitti  issued  to  the  Associated  Press 
correspondent  at  Rome  for  the  benefit  of  American  readers. 
He  assures  us  that  in  the  financial  recuperation,  exacted  of  all 
the  nations  sharing  in  the  world-war,  "Italy  has  given  sub- 
stantial proof  of  her  abOity  to  restore  herself  from  the  almost 
hopeless  chaos  into  which  she  was  plunged."     By  sheer  plod- 


ding she  has  "reached  a  point  where  she  can  lift  her  head  and 
look  into  the  future  with  a  sterner  fcith  in  her.  latent  resource- 
fulness," and  he  continues: 

"Italy  has  endured  burdens  and  has  sustained  toil.  She  is 
carrying  a  load  of  taxes,  but  these  are  being  borne  without  a 
moan  or  murmur.  Italy  is  recovering  from  the  war  and  is  on 
her  feet.  The  path  she  has  traveled  to  gain  this  safe  position 
has  been  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  Italy  has  been  taxed  almost 
to  the  breaking-point  in  order  that  she  might  resume  her  posi- 
tion of  financial  stability.  Practically  every  conceivable  kind 
of  tax  has  been  imposed  upon  the  people.  These  have  been 
levied  so  as  to  bring  resources  and  a  more  tangible  security  to 
the  state,  while  at  the  same  time  care  has  been  taken  not  to  in- 
terfere with  the  functioning  of  trade  and  commerce. 

"Proof  of  Italy's  stern  resolve  may  be  found  in  cold  facts. 
Before  the  war  her  national  income  amounted  to  the  equivalent 

of  $4,000,000,000,  from  which  the 
Government  received  in  taxes 
$500,000,000.  Owing  to  her  de- 
creased producing  power,  which  is 
due  to  the  war,  Italy's  present  na- 
tional income  is  calculated  at 
$3,000,000,000.  Out  of  this  sum 
the  Government  exacts  taxes  total- 
ing $1 ,200,000,000  —  $700,000,000 
more  than  before  the  war.  Before 
the  war  but  12J^  per  cent,  of  the 
national  income  was  paid  in  taxes, 
while  at  present  the  Government 
demands  40  per  cent.  That  means 
that  out  of  Italy's  population  of 
40,000,000,  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  would  pay  $30  per  year  if  the 
tax  were  on  a  per-capita  basis. 
As  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain, 
this  is  the  highest  per-capita  figure 
in  the  world,  and  Italy  is  the  most 
taxed  nation  on  the  globe. 

' '  We  have  taxed  trolley-car  fares, 
railroad  fares,  tickets  to  moving- 
picture  theatres,  and  aU  kinds  of 
amusements.  The  Government 
collects  a  tax  for  virtually  every 
transaction  in  business.  It  collects 
a  tax  for  the  right  to  do  business, 
and  professional  men,  including 
newspaper  men  and  writers,  are  hable  to  this  tax.  Then  there 
are  taxes  on  wine,  medicines,  perfumes,  and  sugar,  besides  the 
large  income  obtained  from  the  monopolies  in  tobacco  and  salt. 
The  Government  has  searched  diligently  for  places  where  other 
taxes  could  be  levied,  but  has  found  no  possible  place." 

Premier  Giolitti  is  quoted  further  as  saying  that  Italy  is 
greatly  "overpopulated,"  having  almost  400  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile,  which  is  "twice  as  many  as  your  most  populous  and 
richest  State,  New  York,"  and  he  points  out  that — 

"There  are  not  sufficient  resources  in  the  country  to-  siistain 
such  a  virile  population  as  ours,  which  shows  a  healthy  increase 
every  decade.  Out  of  our  almost  100,000  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory, but  one-fifth  may  be  cultivated;  two-fifths  of  the  territory 
lies  on  the  hillsides,  which  can  be  only  partially  tilled,  while  the 
remaining  two-fifths  is  absolutely  barren  mountain  and  rock. 
Given  this  situation,  it  is  imperative  that  we  find  an  outlet  for 
our  constantly  increasing  population. 

"New  American  restrictions  on  immigration  have  dealt  us  a 
severe  blow,  but  we  must  find  other  quarters  to  which  we  can 
send  our  emigrants.  Before  the  war  the  people  leaving  Italy 
for  other  countries  numbered  600,000  each  year,  of  whom  500,000 
returned  home  annually.  Wo  plan  that  in  future  we  will  send 
abroad  600,000  yearly,  provided  we  can  find  a  field  for  them. 
Last  year  but  200,000  emigrated,  largely  due  to  the  lack  of 
ocean  transportation. 

"In  the  prewar  days  Italy  had  a  trade  balance  against  her  of 
a  Uttle  more  than  $200,000,000,  but  this  was  more  than  over- 
come by  the  wealth  brought  back  into  the  country  by  our  emi- 
grants, which  amounted  to  $200,000,000,  and  the  money  brought 
into  the  country  by  foreigners  touring  Italy,  who  spent  $120,000,- 
000.  Thus  there  was  a  material  increase  in  the  national  wealth. 
These  forces  are  resuming  their  prewar  rate  and  will  aid  the 
country  in  the  complete  rehabilitation  of  her  finance." 


THE   MOTORLESS   FLIER 


THE  FIRST  SX'CCESSFUL  EXPERIMEXTEHS  with 
\vhat  has  deveh)ped  into  the  niodoni  airphmo  did  not 
use  motors.  Oddly  ouough,  some  of  the  hitest  experi- 
ments in  aviation  have  returned  to  the  primitive  gliding-flight. 
wSoine  worki'is  have  extended  this  to  "sailing-flight,"  in  which  the 
force  of  the  wind  is  used  for  propulsion  as  in  a  sailboat.  Others 
would  add  a  snuiU  motor,  like  the  auxiliary  motors  used  on  such 
boats.  These  researches  seem  to  have  taken  place  largely  in 
Germany,  where  a  society  has  been  formed  to  further  them  and 
to  hold  meets  at  which  gliding-flights  and  sailing-flights  are  to  be 
a  feature.  It  would 
seem  that  aviation,  con- 
sidered not  a.s  a  military 
engine  or  from  a  com- 
mercial standpoint,  but 
rather  as  a  sport  like 
skating  or  ski-running, 
might  in  future  be  di- 
rected along  this  new- 
old  line.  In  an  article 
entitled  "Can  We  Fly 
Without  Engines  ?  " 
contributed  to  The  Pop- 
xdar  Science  Monthly 
(New  York),  C.  A. 
Oldrovd  savs: 


"Shall  we  ever  be 
able  to  sail  through  the 
air  like  the  birds,  sus- 
taining ourselves  by  the 
power  of  our  hands  and 
feet?  Not  unless  we  can 
produce  a  wing  equal  or 
even  superior  to  the 
wonderfully  designed 
wnng  that  nature  gave 
to  the  birds,  which  is 
far  more  efficient  than  the  stiff,  rigid  surfaces  of  our  airplanes. 

"To  alter  the  tilt,  or  the  'angle  of  inclination;'  as  the  aero- 
nautical engineer  says,  of  an  airplane  wnng,  the  pilot  has  to 
incline  the  whole  machine.  The  bird  alters  only  the  tension  in  a 
few  musdes,  the  position  of  a  few  bones,  and  gently  the  whole 
of  the  wonderfully  flexible  wing  w'arps  accordingly,  increasing  or 
decreasing  the  angle  of  inclination. 

"If  less  span  is  required,  the  wing  muscles  are  tensed,  the 
span  decreased,  a  sudden  gust  can  not  harm  the  bird's  wing; 
it  can,  at  the  most,  change  the  inclination  a  little.  As  soon  as 
the  pressure  becomes  too  great,  the  wing  flexes  and  lets  the 
wind  pass  harmlessly. 

"But  if  w'e  can  not  fly  like  the  birds,  we  can  a+  least  glide 
just  as  they  do.  if  only  for 'short  distances.  In  this  we  are 
greatly  helped  by  the  disturbances  in  the  air.  These  are  always 
present,  even  if  our  senses  are  not  fine  enough  to  detect  them. 

"You  ■«'ill  have  observed  gulls  soaring,  for  instance,  preferably 
near  a  sea-wall  or  near  any  obstruction  that  might  deflect  the 
air  current.  The  -wind  rushes  over  the  surface  of  the  sea  and 
suddenly  hits  the  sea-wall.  The  direction  is  immediateh' 
changed,  and  at  this  point  the  wind  blows  upward.  The  gulls 
have  found  that  out  long  ago,  long  before  the  scientists  wrote 
lengthy  volumes  on  'natural  flight';  and  they  soar  upon  this 
vertical  current,  enjoying  thera-selves  hugely,  diving  down  to 
the  surface  of  the  sea  when  a  particularly  tempting  fish  becomes 
\'isible. 

'"How  can  we  do  likewise?  We  watch  an  albatross  following 
a  ship  for  hours  and  for  days,  seemingly  without  exertion,  only 
flapping  its  wings  occasionally. 

"By  building  a  very  Ught,  airplanelike  wing  system,  we  can 


SAILING    THROUGH    THE    AIR    WITHOUT    A    MOTOR 
Long-distance  sky-sailing  is  predicted  as  a  future  sport. 


co\er  very  respectable  distances  by  gliding  from  an  elevated 
point — the  top  of  a  liill,  for  instance;  but  we  can  not  yet  sail, 
like  the  albatross,  for  hours  on  end. 

"The  inventors  of  ■  the  airplane,  the  brothers  Wright, 
were  expert  gliders  before  they  installed  an  engine  in  their 
biplane-glider,  and  they  carried  out  hundreds  of  glides.  As 
soon  as  the  airjjlane  developed,  more  spe(>d  was  d(>manded, 
and  yet  more  speed.  Heavier  wings  and  sturdier  fuselages 
were  required  to  lift  and  support  the  more  powerful  engines; 
more  fuel  had  to  be  carried,  until,  at  the  end  of  {\w  war,  we  had 
the  most  uneconomical  typ(i  of  airplane,  equipp(>d  with  a 
300-horse-power  engine  and  lifting  just  one  pilot. 

"This  was  the  fight- 
ing plane,  which  loops 
and  stunts,  spitting  ma- 
chine-gun fire  from  the 
air.  Its  safety  lay  in  its 
speed.  It  was  equally 
difficult  to  hit  from  the 
gi'ound  and  from  an- 
other swiftly  moving 
airplane. 

"Peace-time  demands 
a  different  machine,  an 
airplane  that  will  carry 
a  great  weight  with 
great  safety  at  a  mod- 
erate speed.  Some  aero- 
nautical cngin(>ers  have 
gone  back  to  the  glider 
to  study  gliding  first 
and  low-power  flight  af- 
terward. Great  efforts 
are  being  made  in  Ger- 
many to  bring  out  an 
efficient  glider  and  later 
a  low-power  airplane, 
as  gasoline  is  very  dear 
and  the  supply  uncer- 
tain." 
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Gliding-machines,  ac- 
cording to  Lujljahrt,  a 
German  aeronautical  journal,  have  been  used  for  several  years, 
but  their  value  has  just  lately  become  of  greater  importance  in 
connection  with  the  question  of  motorless  flying  by  utilizing 
wnnd-energy. 

Klemperer,  a  German  engineer,  in  a  lecture  before  the  Wissent- 
schaftlichen  Gesellschaft  fur  Luftfahrt  stated  that  the  1920  trial 
flights  in  the  northern  part  of  Bavaria  were,  with  one  exception, 
ghding-flights  and  not  sailing-flights;  but  from  experiences 
gained  during  this  first  meet  it  may  be  expected  that  the  sailing- 
flight  using  the  force  of  the  wind,  will  play  an  imjjortant  part 
in  1921. 

Luftfahrt  also  mentions  several  societies  which  have  taken 
up  sail-flight,  among  them  the  Verband  Deutscher  Modell  und 
Gleitflugvereine,  under  whose  supervision  a  competitive  flying 
meet  will  be  held  this  year.  The  purj^ose  of  this  association  is 
the  "development  of  a  typical  small  flying-machine,  and  of  the 
motorless  sailplane,  bringing  into  close  contact,  for  concerted 
efforts,  active  workers  in  the  flying-field  and  to  bring  together  new 
enthusiasts."  While  before  the  war  Harth  and  Messerschmitt 
were  working  without  competition,  a  great  number  of  com- 
petitors have  for  the  last  year  or  tw^o  taken  up  the  problem. 
The  machine  shown  in  the  accompanying  view  has  long  passed 
the  stage  of  a  gliding-machine,  and,  according  to  the  inventor, 
long-distance  sail-flight  will  be  a  new  sport  in  the  near  future. 
Small,    motor-driven    flying-machines     of   a   few   horse-power 
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will  be  the  next  step,  according  to  Louis  Harth,  of  Chicago,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  this  information. 


SAFETY  WITH    SCREW -DRIVERS 

A  SAFETY  BULLETIN  on  "Screws  and  Screw-drivers" 
has  been  issued  by  Harry  D.  Livers,  plant  superinten 
dent  of  the  Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Company  for 
the  State  of  Kansas.  Probably  the  screw-driver  is  the  tool  that 
is  used  by  the  largest  number  of  amateurs.  Every  user  thinks 
he  knows  all  about  it,  but  Mr.  Livers's  queries  may  nevertheless 
be  suggestive.  He  asks  in  his  bulletin,  as  quoted  in  Tfic  Soutli- 
western  TeJeplionc  News  (St.  Louis): 

"Do  you  know  that  the  screws,  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest 


RIGHT    AND    WRONG    SCREW-DRIVING. 

At   the   left   are    three   sizes  of  screws  with   the  three  jlrivers  that 
should  be  used  with  them.    At  the  right  is  an  improper  sliape  of  driver. 


sizes,  most  commonly  used  in  our  woi'k  have  only  three  sizes 
of  slots? 

"Do  you  know  that  these  screws  require  three  different  sizes 
of  screw-drivers? 

"Do  you  know  that  slots  in  screws  are  rectangular  in  shape? 
Do  you  know  that  screw-drivers  should  be  filed  to  fit  the  screw 
slots? 

"Do  you  know  that  if  the  driver  fits  the  slot  there  is  no  pres- 
sure required  to  drive  the  screw?     Simply  turn  the  driver. 

"Do  you  know  that  if  driver  fits  the  screw  slots  you  will  not 
break  screw-heads  off?     This  prevents  waste. 

"Do  yoti  know  that  if  driver  fits  screw-slot  the  danger  of 
driver  slipping  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  preventing  accident? 

"Do  you  know  that  if  driver  fits  screw  slots  and  you  simply 
turn  the  driver  and  no  end  pressure  is  necessary,  you  will  not 
upset  your  ladder?     This  is  Safety  First. 

"Have  you  the  proper  number  of  drivers  in  your  tool-kit? 
Are  the  drivers  properly  shaped?" 


MEDICAL  USES  OF  RADIUM— The  popular  supposition  that 
most  of  the  radium  now  produced  is  being  used  for  luminous 
watch-dials  and  similar  devices  is  contradicted  by  Mr.  Hamilton 
Foley,  of  the  Standard  Chemical  Company,  of  Pittsburgh, 
who  writes: 

"Last  year  this  company  produced  over  18  grams  of  radium, 
and  of  this  amoimt  only  1.2  grams  went  into  luminous  material. 
All  of  the  rest  went  into  the  hands  of  the  medical  profession. 
This  company  has  made  more  than  half  of  the  total  supply  of 
radium  available  in  the  world  at  the  present  time,  and  its  first 
thought  is  for  the  medical  profession." 


GETTING   BACK  AT   EINSTEIN 

THE  FIRST  ANNOUNCEMENT  of  Prof.  Albert 
Einstein's  work  on  relativity  seems  to  have  struck  the 
mathematical  and  physical  world  so  dumb  that  no 
opponent  could  raise  his  \'oice.  For  all  that  one  could  see  or 
hear,  every  man  of  science  was  disposed  to  accept  without 
question  the  most  upsetting  theoretical  sj'stem  that  science  had 
ever  put  forth.  The  most  trivial  research  in  botany  or  magnetism 
can  scarcely  be  discust  without  acrimonj^,  but  the  assertions 
that  yardsticks  shorten  when  they  change  their  direction  of 
motion,  that  one  event  can  take  place  both  sooner  and  later 
than  another,  and  that  light  moves  with  an  ultimate  velocity 
which  can  not  be  exceeded,  were  apparently  accepted  by  inter- 
ested persons  with  perfect  accord.  The  English  physicists 
appear  to  have  recovered  from  their  coma  first;  and  we  have 
already  quoted  some  comments  not  altogether  in  accord  with 
Professor  Einstein's  ideas.  A  letter  in  The  Scientific  American 
(New  York)  from  Gilbert  S.  Walker  gives  a  few  more.  Says 
Mr.  Walker: 

"The  statement  that  a  yardstick  changes  its  length  when 
turned  around  90  degrees  and  that  a  watch  runs  at  a  different 
rate  when  on  a  fast  train  will  not  be  accepted  by  the  skeptics 
on  the  mere  statement  that  it  is  so,  nor  on  proof  so  entirely 
mathematical  as  to  be  beyond  control. 

"The  weak  point  is  the  failure  to  state  definitely  the  funda- 
mental assumption  on  which'  the  entire  theory  is  founded, 
viz. :  that  the  absolute  velocity  of  light  (in  a  vacuum)  is  constant. 
In  other  words,  that  all  space  is  filled  wth  a  fixt  ether  that  does 
not  partake  of  the  motion  of  the  earth. 

"With  a  fixt  ether,  of  course,  the  earth  would  sweep  through 
it  at  some  eighteen  miles  a  second,  in  its  orbit  around  the  sun. 
At  midnight  the  ether  would  seem  to  us  to  be  coming  from  the 
east.  Its  direction  would  change,  as  the  earth  rotates  on  its 
axis,  so  that  by  morning  it  would  seem  to  be  coming  down  on  our 
heads. 

"This  is  the  way  the  ether  was  supposed  to  be  sweeping 
through  the  laboratory-  while  Michelson  and  Morley  measured 
the  velocity  of  light.  Yet  it  was  found  that  the  apparent 
velocity  of  light  was  the  same  at  all  hours,  and  that  is  right 
where  the  trouble  started  that  is  threatening  to  drive  us  crazy. 

"To  the  normal  mind  this  experiment  simply  showed  that  the 
ether  was  not  rushing  through  the  laboratory  at  eighteen  miles  a 
second.  Einstein's  deductions  are  all  the  proof  that  is  necessary 
that  the  laboratory  was  not  moving  through  the  ether  at  all. 
But  the  German  mind  when  confronted  with  the  discrepancy 
between  the  theoretical  result  and  the  experimental  result, 
instead  of  seeing  that  one  or  the  other  result  must  be  wrong, 
saw  that  both  results  were  right  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
wTong.  So  the  discordant  results  were  equated  to  each  other, 
the  equation  was  solved,  the  interpretation  of  the  solution 
Avas  proclaimed,  and  the  world  was  plunged  into  mental  anarchy. 

"But  let  us  make  another  experiment.  This  one  won't 
cost  anything  because  the  skeptics  will  agree  with  the  super- 
minds  as  to  the  outcome  and  will  disagree  only  on  the  explana- 
tion. Let  us  take  tWo  clocks:  one  with  a  balance-wheel  escape- 
ment, the  other  with  a  pendulum  escapement.  The  axis  of  the 
balance-wheel  will  be  placed  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth. 
We  will  neglect  the  velocity  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  a  second 
due  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  and  assume  that  the 
motion  of  the  axis  of  the  balance-wheel  through  space  is  uniform. 
The  time  rate  of  this  clock  will  therefore  be  uniform.  The 
pendulum  of  the  other  clock  will  beat  at  the  normal  rate  at 
noon  and  midnight  when  its  motion  through  space  is  trans- 
verse. But  in  the  morning  and  evening  its  motion  through 
space  will  be  endwise,  and  Einstein  tells  us  that  its  length  will 
shorten.  Therefore,  it  ought  to  beat  faster.  If  the  earth's 
radius  also  shortens,  gravity  ought  to  get  stronger  and  cause  the 
pendulum  to  beat  still  faster.  Every  one  will  agree  that  the 
two  clocks  will  actually  keep  together.  To  the  skeptics  there  is 
nothing  about  this  to  explain.  It  is  up  to  the  superminds  to 
show  some  effect  that  would  exactly  compensate  for  the  supposed 
change  in  length;  presumably  by  amending  the  law  of 
gravitation." 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  prove  Einstein  wrong  or  to  show  him 
up  as  absurd.  We  are  now  assured  that  he  is  not  even  original! 
This  view  seems  to  be  taken  by  Professor  Reuterdahl,  writing  in 
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Honry  Ford's  Dearborn  Independent,  which  announeos  his 
article  by  a  scare  head,  '"Is  Einstein  a  PUigiarist?"  This 
arouses  the  "Einstein  editor"  of  the  journal  ah-oady  quote<l, 
who  111  an  editorial  has  this  to  say  on  the  orij^inality  of  the 
' '  modern  X  evv  ton": 

"It  is  not  easy  for  a  hiynian  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  Ein- 
stein's work.  And  whatever  temptation  to  error  is  presented 
to  him  will  be  in  the  direction  of  underestimation.  The  phrase 
'relativity  of  motion'  is  not  new.  The  Greeks  had  it,  Newton 
had  it,  every  popular  explanation  of  Einstein  starts  by  reminding 
us  that  this  is  .^onu>thinfi;  we  ha^■e  always  known  but  chosen  to 
ignore.  It  is  easy  to  overlook  that  Einstein  has  taken  this 
familiar  notion,  applied  it  with  a  rigor  and  a  consistency  and  a. 
generality  which  it  has  never  before  enjoyed,  given  it  a  signifi- 
cance and  got  results  out  of  it  which  it  had  never  before  been 
dreamed  lay  in  it. 

"Again  with  the  problem  of  gravitation.  We  all  know 
that  Newton  solved  tliis  ])r()blem  empirically  only.  We  all  know 
that  he  said  nothing  about  the  causes  or  the  m(>chanism  of 
gravitation — for  the  excellent  reason  that  he  could  l(>arn  nothing 
of  these.  We  all  know  that  since  his  time  thousands  of  scientists 
have  searched  for  the  cause  and  the  mechanism.  We  do  not  all 
know  what  is  equally  true,  that  many  of  these  searchers  have 
been  led  to  propose  slight  modifications  in  Newton's  mathematical 
law — modifications  whi<'h  were  in  agreement  with  this  or  that 
observed  fact. 

"All  this  makes  it  very  easy  to  accuse  pjinstein  of  plagiarism. 
Not  alone  is  every  one  acquainted  with  classical  rehitivity  apt 
to  judge  the  contents  by  the  label  on  the  container  and  assume 
that  Einstein's  relativity  is  the  same  old  stuff,  but  the  claim  may 
with  some  show  of  plausibility  be  made  that  any  investigator 
of  graAatation  has  anticipated  Einstein.  This  claim  gains  color 
in  the  far-from-rare  ease  that  its  beneficiary  can  be  shown  to  have 
attained  results  which  are  included  in  Einstein's  or  to  have 
supplied  Einstein  with  some  of  his  material.  Nobody  would 
claim  that  Einstein's  entire  structure  is  novel — the  sum  total  of 
human  knowledge  is  to-day  too  large  to  make  it  possible  for  a 
contribution  like  his  to  be  made  out  of  whole  cloth.  | 

"We  can  paraphrase  Professor  Reuterdahl  with  some  profit. 
Never  in  the  history  of  science  has  any  one  ever  made  an  epoeh- 
marking  advance  but  w-hat  the  vultures  have  flocked  about  his 
trail  demanding  credit  for  what  he  has  done  and  claiming 
ownership  of  the  work  which  he  has  put  out.  But  never  before 
has  it  been  the  case  that  the  really  big  men  of  science  have  ac- 
cepted an  adv^anee  so  promptly  and  so  w^hole-heartedly  and  left 
this  business  of  picking  the  bones  to  the  small  fry  whose  names 
will  be  forgotten  fifty  years  from  now. 

"Everj-  one  who  possesses  enough  mathematics  to  follow 
Einstein  knows  that  he  has  made  a  very  material  original 
contribution — that  he  has  formidated  mathematically  and  as  a 
concrete  whole  ideas  which  have  had  a  rather  nebulous  existence 
before  him,  cementing  the  structure  with  ideas  to  which  he  has 
himself  given  birth.  His  crowning  achievement  is  the  precise 
mathematical  formulation;  this  has  never  been  approached  or 
approximated  in  any  waj\" 


corresponding  changes  in  some  of  the  factors  inlluencing  sex 
ratio,  whatev(>r  these  may  be.'  It  appears  that  until  half  a 
ciMitury  ago,  a  correlation  between  the  price-level  and  the  sex 
ratio  was  wholly  absent.  The  conditions  of  the  lirst  sixty  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  England  was  still  largely  an 
agricultural  and  self-supporting  country,  ditl'er,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Kegistrar-General,  so  much  from  those  now  existing  that 
it  is  ])erhai)s  not  surprizing  that  the  striking  corresijondenco 
shown  by  later  figures  do  not  ajjply  to  the  earlier."  ' 


lUJILDlNC;  -  COLLAPSE     FROM     TRAFFIC -VIBRATION— 

How  vibration  from  street  traffic  alTects  old  buildings  of  weak 
structure  is  illustrated  by  the  nM-ent  collapse  of  the  rear  wall  of 


JARRED    DOWN    BY    STREET    VIBRATIONS. 

A   slight  hint  of  what  New-Yorkers'  nerves  endure  all  the  time. 


PRICES  AND  BIRTHS  — The  London  Economist  quotes  a 
letter  from  a  reader  who  calls  attention  to  the  curious  corre- 
spondence between  the  higher  price-level  of  recent  years  and  the 
larger  proportion  of  boys  to  girls  in  the  birth  statistics.  As  this 
•ftTiter  says: 

"It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  number  of  boys  born  is 
somewhat  greater  than  the  number  of  girls.  The  proportion 
of  male  births  to  female  births  was  larger  during  the  war  than 
it  had  been  before,  the  ratio  for  England  and  Wales  being 
1,038  boys  per  1,000  girls  in  1911-14,  and  1,048  boys  per  1,000 
girls  in  1915-19.  People  are  perforce  content  to  regard  this 
change  as  an  interesting  phenomenon,  illustrative  of  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  nature  to  replace  the  losses  of  man-power  caused 
by  war-casualties,  but  otherwise  wholly  inexplicable  in  view  of 
our  present  ignorance  as  to  the  factors  which  determine  sex. 
A  curious  side-light  is  throw'n  upon  the  problem  in  the  latest 
annual  report  of  the  Registrar-General,  in  which  a  close  correla- 
tion is  traced  over  a  period  of  half  a  century  between  the  sex 
ratio  at  birth  and  the  level  of  prices  shown  by  the  Economist 
index-number.  The  Registrar-General  remarks  that  'prices 
have  such  bearing  upon  the  physical  conditions  of  the  population 
that  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  their  fluctuations  have  entailed 


an  apartment-house  on  Broadway,  New  York  City,  shown  in 
the  accompanying  picture.  This  is  thought,  says  The  National 
Safety  News  (Chicago),  to  have  resulted •  from  the  combined 
effect  of  loose  construction  and  vibration.     We  read: 

"R.  P.  Miller,  Superintendent  of  Buildings  of  Manhattan 
Borough,  in  a  statement  supplementing  his  written  report  on  the 
accident,  declares  his  belief  that  the  collapse  was  caused  by 
progressive  separation  of  floor  and  walls  at  insecure  corbel  con- 
nections, due  to  vibration  from  street-traffic  probably.  One 
workman  was  killed  and  about  a  dozen  other  persons  injured, 
being  buried  beneath  the  wreckage  shown  in  the  picture.  Ex- 
tensive reconstruction  work  was  in  progress  at  the  time  of 
the  accident. 

"  The  building  was  erected  in  1880  as  a  nine-story  apart- 
ment. In  his  final  written  report  on  the  accident  Mr. 
Miller  ascribed  the  collapse  to  no  single  cause  such  as  over- 
loading, fracture  of  a  structural  member,  or  negligence  in  con- 
ducting the  alteration  operations  in  progress,  but  to  the  generally 
poor  state  of  the  old  building,  shattered  condition  of  the  brick- 
work, lack  cf  anchorage  of  the  floor  joists,  and  adds:  'With  the 
loose  construction  of  the  building  and  the  condition  due  to  the 
shoring  and  work  of  alteration  it  seems  natural  to  suppose  that 
\'ibration  of  some  kind  in  the  structure  started  the  collapse.'" 


^28 
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SECRET   OF   SPEEDING   UP  LIFE 
DISCOVERED 

IT  LOOKS  AS  IF  THE  SWITCH  had  been  discovered  by 
means  of  which  human  life  may  be  speeded  up.  Whether 
this  would  always  be  a  good  thing  Ttnay  be  doubted.  For 
those  who  hve  too  slowly,  a  little  speeding  up  may  do  no  harm, 
but  for  all  we  know,  hastening  the  vital  processes  may  simply 
bring  us  to  the  end  more  quickly,  which  few  of  us  would  regard  as 
desirable.  But  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  speeding- 
switch,  or  at  least  one  of  them,  has  been  found  in  the  thjToid 
gland,  long  known  to  phj'sicians  as  the  producer  of  a  secretion 
that  is  for  some  reason  indispensable  to  the  animal  organism.  It 
has  now  been  shown,  we  are  told  by  the  author  of  an  article  in 
The  Illustrated  London  A^ews,  describing  particularly  the  ex- 
perimental work  of  Julian  Huxley  at  Oxford,  that  its  chemical 
principle,  thjToxin,  which  has  now  been  produced  artificially 
by  chemists,  possesses  a  remarkable  power  of  hastening  the 
chemical  aeti\dties  of  the  organism.  In  animals  that  have  a 
larval  stage,  for  instance,  it  hurries  the  transformation  into 
the  final,  or  permanent,  form;  it  can  turn  even  the  tiniest 
tadpole  into  a  frog  at  once.  The  writer  notes  that  hitherto 
physicians  have  contented  themselves  "ndth  restoring  a  man's 
thjToid  activity,  when  either  excessive  or  deficient  through 
disease,  to  its  proper  or  normal  level.  They  know  that  the 
thjToid  does  something,  and  that  if  it  is  abnormal,  disease 
appears.  But  they  have  not  yet  tried  to  penetrate  the  real 
secret  and  to  apply  it  to  practical  ends.     But — 

"Other  workers,  however,  have  been  deepening  our  knowledge 
and  showing  that  substances  produced  by  the  thyroid  have  an 
effect  upon  the  most  fundamental  properties  of  life;  but  we 
still  do  not  know  how  to  apply  it  to  control  the  phenomena  of 
growth  and  vital  activity,  and  perhaps  of  sex  and  old  age.  We 
can,  however,  see  the  direction  in  which  future  researches 
must  lie. 

"The  new  knoAvledge  has  come,  as  is  usually  the  ease,  from 
researches  in  pure  science,  carried  on  ■R^thout  an  eye  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  practical  application.  In  America  it  has  been  found 
that  even  the  lowest  forms  of  life — animals  consisting  of  but  a 
single  cell,  without  nerves  or  brain,  eyes  or  ears,  heart  or  stomach 
— may  respond  to  th\Toid  treatment.  One  of  these,  Paramecium, 
which  reproduces  asexually,  by  dividing  into  two  equal  halves 
when  it  has  reached  a  certain  size,  has  its  di\'ision-rate  increased 
by  50  per  cent,  when  dosed  wdth  thjToid.  That  is  to  say,  if  two 
solitary  Paramecia  are  isolated  in  ordinary  surroundings,  one  with, 
the  other  without,  thjToid,  by  the  time  the  ordinary'  one  has  ' 
produced  256  offspring,  the  stimulated  one  wtU  have  produced 
4,096. 

"  Gudernatsch,  a  German,  had  meanwhile  discovered  that 
feeding  frog-tadpoles  on  thyroid  caused  them  to  turn  into  frogs 
long  before  their  proper  time,  and  his  work  was  taken  up  and 
extended  by  ST\anglee  in  America.  Even  if  the  tadpoles  have 
not  yet  formed  legs  when  thjToid-feeding  begins,  the  effect  of 
the  new  diet  is  to  make  them  stop  gro^ndng,  to  sprout  fore  and 
hind  legs,  to  absorb  their  gills  and  tails,  and  to  turn  into  minia- 
ture froglets.  By  this  means,  frogs  no  bigger  than  an  ordinary 
fly,  and  therefore  much  smaller  than  any  existing  in  nature,  have 
been  produced — one  is  tempted  to  say  manufactured. 

"On  the  chemical  side,  Kendall  has  taken  the  great  for«'ard 
step  of  isolating  a  substance  from  the  thjToid  which  can  be 
regarded  as  the  essential  principle  of  the  gland  so  far  as  its  effects 
on  growth  and  rapidity  of  \dtal  processes  are  concerned.  This 
substance  has  been  named  thyroxin,  and  during  the  last  year 
Kendall  succeeded  first  in  analyzing  it,  then  in  manufacturing 
it  artificially.  Thyroxin  is  stated  to  have  a  remarkable  power 
of  accelerating  metabolism,  under  which  term  biology  sums  up 
the  main  chemical  activities  of  the  living  organism." 

The  work  which  has  been  done  at  Oxford  by  Julian  Huxley 
consists  in  showing  that  an  aquatic  amphibian,  the  Mexican 
Axolotl,  which  normally  grows  up  in  an  undeveloped,  tadpole- 
like form,  -ttdth  giUs  and  a  fin  to  its  tail,  can  be  turned  at  T\dll, 
apparently  at  any  stage  of  its  historj',  into  a  salamander-like 
creature,  living  on  land  and  breathing  by  lungs,  which  was  at 
first  supposed  to  be  a  totally  different  animal.     To  quote  further: 


"The  pro\isional  explanation  of  the  Axolotl  must  be  that,  in 
the  countries  it  inhabits,  it  is  easier  to  pick  up  a  good  living  in 
the  water  than  on  the  land,  and  that  accordingly  the  animal's 
th>Toid  has  become  so  much  reduced  that  it  does  not  ordinarily 
change  into  a  land  creature  like  other  ampliibia.  Since,  how- 
ever, the  waters  where  they  live  are  exposed  to  the  chance  of 
drying  up,  the  thyroid  has  been  retained  at  a  size  where  the  slight 
stimulus  of  being  forced  to  breathe  air  causes  the  metamor- 
phosis to  take  place.  What  is  of  great  theoretical  interest  in 
the  case  of  the  Axolotl  is  that  animals  may  still  be  transfonned 
after  they  have  become  mature  and  capable  of  reproduction — 
again  something  that  can  not  occur,  normally,  in  natiu"e. 

"That  our  explanation  is  probably  the  true  one  is  shown  by 
the  converse  experiment,  which  was  earned  out  in  America 
by  Allen,  of  remo\-ing  the  thjToid  gland  from  j'oung  tadpoles. 

"The  creatures  refused  to  change  into  frogs  at  all,  but  simply 
grew  and  gi'ew,  reaching  double,  even  treble,  the  normal  length 
of  a  tadpole,  and,  if  we  may  believe  the  most  recent  results, 
actually  in  some  cases  produced  ripe  eggs  while  still  retaining 
their  larval  form. 

"Enough  has,  I  hope,  been  said  to  show  that  we  are  probably 
on  the  verge  of  discovering  how  to  turn  on  and  off  this  switch 
which  controls  both  the  rate  and  the  fonn  of  animal  growth. 
We  are  still  in  the  dark  about  a  great  many  points.  The  most 
important,  perhaps,  is  whether  the  speeding  up  of  vital  processes 
Avill  cause  a  proportionate  decrease  of  the  natural  span  of  life." 


HAND-WORK   FOR   THE   BRAIN-SICK 

OCCUPATIONAL  TREATMENT,  as  used  with  success 
at  the  Chicago  State  Hospital  in  Dunning,  111.,  for  the 
relief  of  mental  ailments,  is  described  in  Hospital 
Management  (Chicago),  by  Dr.  Charles  F.  Read,  superintendent 
of  this  institution.  This  hospital,  he  tells  us,  houses  3,300 
patients  commonlj^  referred  to  as  "unfortunates."  Heredity, 
environment,  and  habit  have  combined  to  make  a  sad  mess  of 
their  lives,  but  once  they  have  reached  a  refuge  in  the  great 
hospitals  provided  by  the  state.  Dr.  Read  says  that  he  prefers  to 
think  of  them  as  fortunates — fortunate  to  be  out  of  the  maelstrom 
of  competitiA^e  existence  for  a  time,  fortunate  to  be  cared  for 
more  ■\\isely  than  95  per  cent,  of  famihes  can  care  for  a  mental 
case  at  home.  These  people  do  improve  and  recover.  Dr.  Read 
tells  us.     He  continues: 

"In  the  year  1920  we  returned  almost  a  thousand  men  and 
women  to  their  homes  either  recovered  or  improved.  This  is 
real  salvage,  well  worth  while.  These  great  state  hospitals  are 
going  institutions;  not  simph^  places  to  keep  the  insane  imtil 
death  releases  them  as  so  many  people  in  their  ignorance  imagine. 
Some  ten  years  ago  at  Kankakee  we  had  for  a  short  time,  as  a 
patient,  a  young  man  who  is  to-day  editor  of  the  fiction  section  of 
a  national  weekly  and  the  author  of  many  thrilling  and  well-paid 
tales  of  mystery.  Without  doubt,  he  is  a  better  man  now  than 
before  he  went  to  a  State  hospital. 

"I  might  continue  relating  similar  instances  of  recovery  and 
improvement,  but  this  is  not  necessaiy  if  you  ■will  remember 
that  they  can  and  do  'come  back.'  This  being  true,  it  follows 
that  a  hospital  for  the  care  of  mental  cases  must  be  a  place  for 
treatment  as  well  as  for  custody.  Inasmuch  as  j'ou  have  asked 
me  this  time  to  consider  occupational  treatment  especially,  I  can 
mention  by  name  only  the  other  therapeutic  agents  at  our 
disposal  in  this  work;  namely,  release  from  the  strain  of  com- 
petitive e.xistence  and  unfortunate  home  conditions,  regular 
hours  and  long  nights  of  rest,  a  simple,  but  abundant  and  well- 
balanced  food  ration,  hydrotherapy  for  the  more  restless,  the 
correction  of  surgical  conditions,  simple  types  of  industrial  oc- 
cupation/nithout  the  aceompanjing  strain  of  responsibility,  etc. 
.  AU  these  agencies,  and  many  minor  ones  in  the  individual  case, 
combine  to  bring  about  improvement,  but  the  greatest  of  all  is 
occupation. 

"Phv'sical  activity  is  an  outlet  for  the  emotions,  a  stabilizer 
of  the  ego.  A  child  is  practically  always  physically  active  and 
quite  miserable  if  not.  With  increasing  age  this  activity  be- 
comes less  manifest,  while  physical  and  mental  ills  (become 
more  and  more  frequent.  Inactivity  of  body  is  phv'siological 
in  the  aged,  but  pathological  in  early  life.  Half  of  our  patients 
are  under  forty,  and  of  these  the  majority  are  cases  of  dementia 
praecox,  a  mental  disturbance  in  which,  after  a  brief  period  of 
excitement,  there  follows  a  more  or  less  vegetative  or  ruminative 
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THE    HAND    ("URING    THE    BRATN. 


condition  in  wliich  there  is  little  or  no  display  of  interest  in 
matters  outside  the  narrow  confines  of  imaginative  thought. 
Emotion,  the  A'italizer  of  our  mental  life,  is  apparently  absent 
save  in  connection  with  the  patient's  fancies,  where  its  mani- 
festations often  seem  as  remote  from  the  real  things  of  life  and  as 
unintelligible  as  the  northern  lights. 

"Xow  comes  the  question:  if  occupation  or  'busyness'  in  the 
form  of  physical  activity  accompanies  these  vitalizing  emotions 
in  early  Life,  why  not,  in  these  cases,  bring  about  physical  activity 
of  an  orderly  character,  with  the  hope  that  by  so  doing  we  may 
afford  an  emotional  outlet  and  clear  the  way  for  the  return  of 
wider  interests  and  a  partial,  if  not  complete,  return  to  normal?  " 

The  rnodus  operandi  of  the  work  is  illustrated  by  the  supposed 
case  of  John  Doe,  who  comes  to  the  hospital  in  a  very  excited 
condition  on  January  1.  He  is  placed  in  the  hydrotherapy  ward 
Avhere  he  is  examined  and  treated  in  the  continuous  tub.  For  a 
month  he  is  too  excited  to  permit  of  any  other  treatment,  but 
at  the  end  of  his  time  he  is  quiet  enough  to  go  to  ward  10,  where 
he  is  entered  in  the  C-class,  doing  sandpapering  and  other  very 
simple  tasks.  He  does  his  class  work  very  indifferently  in  the 
afternoon  and  because  of  his  indifference  requires  much  atten- 
tion from  the  teacher.  In  the  morning  he  goes  with  sixty  other 
men  from  his  ward  to  the  gymnasium  where  he  is  taught  simple 
exercises.  He  is  not  bright  enough  for  the  games  and  must  be 
personally  directed  by  an  attendant  during  the  exercises,  else 
he  will  make  little  or  no  attempt  to  follow  the  leader.  Dr.  Read 
goes  on: 

"During  Februaiy  this  program  is  carried  out  without  appar- 
ent benefit.  John  becomes  worse  rather  than  better;  he  grows 
more  careless  about  his  clothing  and  much  of  the  time  appears 
to  be  in  a  broAvn  study. 

"In  March  it  seems  best  to  transfer  him  to  a  'habit-training' 
ward  and  in  a  class  where  he  is  given  kindergarten  work  to  do — 
work  wath  bright  colored  paper,  blocks,  etc.  His  classes  here 
last  but  an  hour  or  half  hour  at  a  time  and  between  whiles  he 
marches  to  music  or  learns  to  toss  and  catch  a  ball,  etc. 

"He  is  a  dull,  slow  case,  but  the  teacher  never  gives  up  hope. 
Tho  he  seems  to  be  a  dead  weight  most  of  the  time,  there  are 
moments  when  it  is  as  if  a  lightning  flash  reveals  the  former 
man  peering  furtively  out  through  the  darkened  windows  of  his 
ruined  habitation,  and  so  she  persists.  Great  courage  and  almost 
unreasonable  faith  are  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  born  therapist. 

"In  April  things  at  last  begin  to  go  a  trifle  better.  John  laces 
up  his  shoes  without  reminder;  eats  more  carefully;  and  in  the 
class  is  promoted  to  coping-saw  work  which  requires  considerable 
concentration  and  muscular  coordination.  He  begins  to  help 
the  nurses  about  the  ward  and  smiles  when  addrest,  tho  he  still 
has  little  to  say  voluntarily. 

"In  ^lay  he  returns  to  ward  10  and  enters  the  A-class  where 
he  is  taught  to  weave  baskets  and  construct  wooden  toys.  At 
the  gymnasium  his  improvement  is  noticeable.  He  follows  the 
drill  leader  and  shows  surprizing  skill  upon  the  horizontal  bar. 

"June  finds  him  a  member  of  the  volley-ball  team  and  a  skilful 
brush-maker.     He  has  been  passed  from  occupational  therapy 


to  the  industries  of  the  hospital.  He  has  gained  twenty  pounds 
in  weight  since  his  admission  and  is  asking  to  go  home.  He  is 
not  entirely  well.  He  is  not  so  alert  as  formerly,  his  friends  say, 
and  he  has  no  definite  plans  for  the  future,  but  with  help  he  will 
be  able  to  get  along,  tho  upon  a  lower  level  than  formerly,  and 
sometimes  in  the  future  he  may  even  have  to  come  back.  Mean- 
while, however,  he  has  been  salvaged  and  the  result,  I  beUeve 

you  will  agree  with  me,  is  well  worth  while 

"This  work  has  been  done  in  a  state  hospital  among  patients 
suffering  with  one  or  another  form  of  mental  disorder.  We 
deal  with  cripppled  minds  in  place  of  crippled  bodies;  and  yet 
there  is  no  essential  difference  between  this  work  and  the  work 
that  may  be  done  with  countless  thousands  of  physical  invalids. 
The  bodily  disabled  are  too  often  mental  patients  as  well;  only 
the  mental  disorder  is  not  recognized  or  is  cursorily  classified  as 
irritability,   discouragement,   sullenness,   etc." 


THE  JERKLESS  TRAIN— It  has  arrived  in  Sweden  and  may 
cross  the  ocean  when  our  railroads  get  ready  to  bestow  it  on  us. 
Arnold  Bennett  told  us  years  ago  that  th(>  salient  feature  of 
American  travel  was  the  soul-racking  jerk  with  which  our  trains 
started.  They  are  longer  and  heavier  than  the  English  trains, 
which  may  play  a  part  in  the  reaction,  but  our  engineers  may  also 
lack  a  certain  degree  of  sympathy  with  the  slumbering  human 
freight  that  they  haul.  Whether  the  Swedish  antifriction  bear- 
ings described  by  E.  F.  Maas  in  The  Railway  Age  (New  York) 
will  make  it  more  difficult  to  transmit  this  lack  of  sympathy 
through  the  couplings  remains  to  be  seen.     Mr.  Maas  writes: 

"I  wish  to  point  out  one  way  which  would  eliminate  the 
uncomfortable  'slam-bang'  at  the  start  of  a  passenger-train. 

"By  employing  antifriction  bearings  in  place  of  the  present 
journal  bearings  on  passenger-cars,  the  resistance  at  starting 
these  cars  is  so  reduced  that  from  10  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent, 
of  the  pulling  force  required  with  journal  bearings  will  set  the 
train  in  motion.  This  figure  is  obtained  from  comparative 
tests  made  on  the  Swedish  State  Railways  with  ball  bearings  and 
journal  bearings. 

"The  reason  why  antifriction  bearings,  of  either  the  ball  or 
roller  type,  have  not  come  into  more  extensive  use  on  railroad- 
cars,  in  spite  of  such  a  good  showing,  is  no  doubt  the  fact  that 
the  hitherto  known  forms  of  these  bearings  have  proven  insuffi- 
cient in  their  carrjnng  capacity,  in  either  a  radial  or  axial  direc- 
tion, or  both,  to  make  them  an  economic  success  in  the  railroad 
service. 

"However,  there  is  now  a  new  type  of  antifriction  bearing 
coming  into  use  in  this  field,  technically  known  as  a  disk  bearing. 
The  first  bearings  of  this  kind  were  installed  about  two  years 
ago  by  the  Swedish  State  Railways,  and  their  tests  have  given 
such  results  that  the  use  of  these  bearings  is  now  being  extended. 
These  bearings  combine  the  easy  running  of  the  ball  bearing 
with  the  strength  and  carrying  capacity  of  the  roller  bearing, 
thus  contributing  at  the  same  time  to  an  increased  comfort 
for  the  passengers  as  well  as  to  reduced  operating  expenses  for 
the  railroads." 
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LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 

LITERATURE    DRAMA    MUSIC    FINE-ARTS    EDUCATION    CULTURE 


HAMPDEN'S   SHAKESPEARIAN   GALLERY 


PERHAPS  HAMLET  MUST  STEP  BACK  and  give  way 
to  Macbeth  as  the  touchstone  of  modern  actors.  For 
some  reason  the  Scottish  king  is  a  rock  of  strength  or 
breaking  for  his  American  impersonators.  Where  some  others 
have   failed,    Walter    Hampden    has    triumphed.     And    almost 


the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  theatrical  history  of  New 

York.     That,  perhaps,  would  be  an  exaggeration.     But  it  may 

be  stated  with  confidence  that  it  is,  in  many  respects,  the  finest 

representation  of  'Macbeth'  that  has  been  seen  in  this  city  or 

elsewhere  since  the  death  of  Edwin  Booth,  and  that  the  effect 

of  it  upon  the  memory  of  the  late  unfortunate  experiment  of 

Arthur  Hopkins  is  that  of  complete  obliteration. 

The  success  of  it  is  peculiarly  gratifying  because 

— altho  in   the   production   advantage  has  been 

taken  of  some  of  the  best  devices  of  the  modern 

theater — it  is  in  the  main  the  result  of  a  return  to 

some  of  the  oldest  and  soundest  traditions  of  the 

English-speaking  stage  and  an  abandonment  of 

the  absurd  notion  that  Shakespeare,  who  lived 

and  wrote  three  hundred  years  ago,  should  be 

treated    exactly    as   if   he    was    a    contemporary 

dramatist.     Mr.  Hampden  has  now  given  us  the 

best  Hamlet  and  the  best  Macbeth  of  the  present 

generation,    and    the    achievement    places    him 

definitely  and  incontestably  at   the  head  of  all 

living  American  tragedians." 

In  IVIr.  De  Foe's  column  in  the  New  York 
World,  we  see  also  a  gratification  that  the  old 
methods  of  the  theater  are  still  potent  over  the 
new.  His  comment  brings  before  us  the  pageant 
of  the  Macbeths  of  old  and  glorious  history: 

"Here  is  the  combination  of  superbly  enacted 
principal  roles  and  very  generally  satisfactory 
supporting  characterizations  and  scenic  investi- 
ture, an  accomplishment  rare,  indeed,  in  these 
days  of  modern  frills  and  fancies. 

"Walter  Hampden's  Macbeth  is  one,  first  of  all, 
of  unquestionable  intelUgence.  In  the  tone  and 
quality  of  his  fine,  full  voice,  the  determined, 
sympathetic  eyes,  and  the  powerful  stride  and 
studied  gesture  he  brings  into  the  finished  product 
which  Shakespeare  penned,  he  towers  high  at 
every  move.  He  is  strong  as  the  wind  itself  that 
sweeps  bleakly  over  the  heath  where  the  witches 
hover,  yet  vulnerable  as  a  child  on  the  hearth 
when  memories  of  poor  Banquo's  murder  come  back 
to  him. 

"You  see  in  his  eyes,  as  he  carries  his  bulky 
body  throughout  the  quickly  changing  epi- 
sodes, the  constant  tuning  of  his  every  action 
to  the  moment  at  hand.  Alert  always,  he  is  to 
the  casual  observer  steady  and  sure  and  in  com- 
plete control  of  delivery  throughout.  His  diction 
is  without  flaw. 

"How  much  has  been  added  to  the  general 
effect  of  Mr.  Hampden's  work  here  by  the  admirable  assistance 
given  to  him  by  Mary  Hall,  who  appears  as  his  resolute,  cold, 
calculating  wife,  can  not,  of  course,  be  determined.  Undoubted- 
ly, this  assistance  counts  greatly.  For  this  actress,  who  has  de- 
voted many  years  to  stock  work  outside  of  New  York,  has 
learned  her  lesson  well,  and  she  portrays  the  planning  coassassin 
in  a  manner  seen  far  too  infrequently  here.  Of  particularly  fine 
physical  build  for  the  part,  and  possessing  a  face  and  features 
that  lend  themselves  to  the  character  of  the  relentless,  ever- 
impatient,  and  aspiring  Lady  Macbeth,  who  would  kill  that  her 
husband  might  rule,  she  takes  her  place  easily  alongside  that 
of  Mr.  Hampden  in  carrying  through  to  its  tragic  conclusion 
this  great  work. 

"Miss  Hall  has  chosen  the  driving,   domineering,  pursuing 
line  of  action  by  which  she  eventually  leads  Macbeth  to  murder 
his  king  for  a  tlu-one.     It  must  be  added  that  she  does  not  at  any 
time  overplay  this  method,  as  there  are  feeling  and  humanness 
•  in  her  Lady  Macbeth.     It  is,  however,  after  the  fashion  of  Mrs. 
'There  is  a  temptation  to  say  that  this  performance  marks      Pritchard,  Mrs.  Siddons,  Charlotte  Cushman,  Janauschek,  and 


HAMPDEN'S    MACBETH 

Is  said  by  a  veteran  critic  to  be  in  many  respects  the  finest  representation  of  this 
cliaracter  seen  in  New  York  or  elsewhere  since  the  death  of  Edwin  Booth. 


contemporaneously  James  K.  Hackett  has  conquered  London 
in  this  role  and  plans  an  assault  on  Paris.  In  his  present 
season's  tour,  which  allots  but  four  weeks  to  New  York,  where 
Shakespeare  is  much  discust  and  but  little  visited,  Mr.  Hampden 
has  presented  a  gallery  of  five  Shakespearian  characters,  Macbeth, 
Shylock,  Petruchio,  Romeo,  and  Hamlet.  His  Hamlet  is  well 
known  from  many  repetitions  in  previous  seasons,  his  others 
he  has  brought  new  to  the  New  York  stage,  and  has  made  much 
critical  ink  flow.  The  critics,  from  indications  shown  above,  are 
keyed  up  on  Macbeth.  The  older  ones  with  the  great  perform- 
ances in  the  past  held  in  recollection  are  full  of  praise  for  Mr. 
Hampden;  the  newer  comers  are  not  so  sure  of  his  excellences,  and 
prefer  to  risk  no  enthusiasms.  Mr.  Towse,  who  has  the  longest 
record  of  all,  says  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post: 
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Genevievt"  Ward  that  she  proooods,  with  nont>  of  tho  whctMlliug, 
cajoling,  clinfjing  tactics  of  Eliza  O'Neill,  Modjcska.  Klicn 
Terry,  Julia  Marlowe,  and  Marie  Booth  Russell.  Her  reading- 
is  'natural'  and  even.  In  the  dagger  scene,  just  befori'  entering 
the  inurder-rooni  with  tlie  weapons,  she  i.s  especially  (>n"ective, 
and  her  voice,  facial  expression,  and  carriage  are  of  the  finest." 

Mr.  Broun,  who  is  so  entertaining  about  musical  comedy 
and  the  little  theaters,  watches  his  Shakespeare  uneasily.  As 
between  the  much-derided  recent  Hopkins  production  and  Mr. 
Hampden's,  "try  as  we  might,  we  could  not  find  the  latter  a 
bit  more  interesting."  Mr.  Rroun's  excuse  is  "the  acting." 
"'Macbeth,'  we  iinagint>,  must  be  acted  unusually 
well  if  it  is  to  seem  anything  but  gusty  melo- 
drama." !Mr.  Woolcott,  of  The  Times,  is  another 
dissident,  who  feels  his  opposition: 

"To  your  correspondent.  Mr.  Hampden's 
Mocheth  s(>emed  lacking  in  distinction  and  beauty 
and  dramatic  power — his  performance  in  no  re- 
spect the  work  of  an  artist  of  the  first  rank.  It  is 
only  honi^st  to  file  this  dissent,  to  bring  in  this 
minority  report.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  in  the  same 
l>reath  that  it  is  a  minority  report,  concurred  in 
by  a  few,  but  overwhelmingly  outvoted." 

But  Mr.  Hampden  brought  (>ven  the  dissidents 
around  Avith  his  Shtjiock.  ]Nrr.  Towse  he  could 
safely  count  on,  and  Mr.  Towse  does  not  fail  him : 

"It  may  be  said  at  once,  and  v(>ry  confidently, 
that  not  only  was  the  representation,  taking  it  as 
a  whole,  one  of  thp  very  best  seen  in  this  city 
since  the  days  of  Henry  Irving,  but  that  in  some 
respects,  and  those  not  the  least  important,  it 
would  not  suffer  much  in  comparison  with  the 
famous  first  production  of  the  comedy  made  in 
this  countrj^  by  that  illustrious  EngUsh  actoi'- 
manager.  The  reference  here,  it  \y\\l,  of  course, 
be  understood,  is  not  to  any  pictorial,  but  solely 
to  purely  histrionic  qualities.  With  each  suc- 
cessive production  that  he  has  made  here  this 
season.  Walter  Hampden  has  added  to  his  rapidly 
growing  reputation  and  deepened  and  widened  the 
foundation  of  the  hope  that  he  may  prove  the  big- 
actor  for  whom  w-e  have  been  waiting  so  long." 

Sa\ing  this,  Mr.  Towse  postpones  a  detailed 
analysis  tiU  a  future  occasion,  but  Mr.  Woolcott 
supplies  what  he  lacks: 

"  Shylock  is  the  best  role  in  his  repertoire,  and, 
for  some  reason,  it  is  the  best-directed  and  most 
zestfully  acted  of  all  his  plays. 

"One  who  did  not  share  all  the  enthusiasm  that 
some  exprest  for  Hampden's  Hamlet  and  who  did 
not  share  any  of  the  enthusiasm  for  his  Macbeth, 
now  finds  his  Shylock  admirable  as  a  performance 
if  not  as  an  interpretation.  It  is  a  senile,  dirty, 
and  singularly  malignant  Shijlock,  but  one  that  is  vital  and  con- 
vincing from  first  to  last,  in  spite  of  some  of  the  excesses  with 
■which  the  final  moments  of  the  great  trial  scene  are  weakened. 

"Hampden  presents  Shylock  without  a  single  one  of  the 
traditional  appeals  for  sympathy  which  have  accumulated 
through  the  generations  in  the  gradual  process  of  civilizing  'The 
Merchant  of  Venice.'  There  have,  in  recent  seasons,  been 
actors  who  made  the  money-lender  a  gentle  old  idealist,  mooning 
amiably  about  the  streets  of  Venice,  but  Hampden  swings  to  the 
other  extreme  and  heeds  none  of  the  hundred  and  one  touches  of 
humanity  and  dignity  with  which  Shakespeare  warmed  the  role 
over  and  above  the  taste  of  the  Jew-baiting  mob  for  which  he 
wrote  his  pieces.  You  can  see  at  the  Broadhurst  now  a  Shylock 
as  different  as  can  be  imagined  from  the  one  we  are  likely  to  see 
next  fall  if  an  old  prophecy  comes  true  and  Warfield  finally 
revives  'The  Merchant  of  Venice.'" 

Mr.  Broun,  even,  is  conquered;  and,  strangely  enough,  by  the 
"melodrama"  of  Hampden's  Shylock: 

"This  seems  to  us  easily  the  most  significant  piece  of  work 
■which  the  actor  has  given  us  during  his  present  season  in  New 


York.  We  should  rank  it  above  his  Ihnnlrt.  Mr.  Hampden 
makes  little  effort  to  sentimentalize  the  role  as  has  b»>en  fr(>- 
quently  done  in  the  theater  of  our  generation,  notably  by  Trcu«. 
He  emphasizes  the  cruelty  of  the  m()ii(>y-l(>nder,  and  loses  no 
opportunity  to  bring  out  his  nuilignancy.  it  is  the  sort  of 
Shylock  which  Henry  Ford  would  enjoy,  but  others  may  do  so 
as  well. 

"There  seems  little  reason  to  suppose  that  Shakespean^  in- 
tended his  audiences  to  consider  Shylock  as  anything  but  a 
villain  in  essence.  Hampden  presents  a  truly  terrifying  figure  in 
the  trial  scene  and  gixcs  it  a  fine,  full  flavor  of  mehxirama. 
Things  which  scmmu  to  us  handicaps  in  some  of  his  other  roles 
can  not  i)lague  him  as  Shylock.      Here  he  needs  neither  lightness 
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HIS   SHYLOCK, 

without  a  single  one  of  the  traditional  appeals  for  sympathy  which  have 
accumulated  through  the  generations." 


nor  humor,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  he  possesses  force 
and  authority." 

Petruchio  in  Mr.  Hampden's  hands  did  not  seem  "a  par- 
ticularly deft  performance"  to  Mr.  Broun,  so  he  and  Mr. 
Woolcott,  too,  give  some  instruction  to  the  actor.  Mr.  Broun 
would  like  to  "see  'The  Taming  of  the  Shrew'  played  as  a 
satire  on  the  he-man."  He  finds  it  "difficult  to-day  to  accept 
Katherine's  speech  of  submission,  at  the  end  of  the  play,  as  any- 
thing but  shrewd  banter  on  the  part  of  a  woman  who  knows 
that  her  husband  is  an  amusing,  swaggering  stuffed-shirt."  Mr. 
Woolcott  imagines  a  Petruchio  who  is  a  he-man  satirizing  himself: 

"Mr.  Hampden  is  the  conventional  Petruchio — following  a 
pattern  familiar  to  those  who  have  heard  Otis  Skinner,  E.  H. 
Sothern,  Charles  Richman,  and  Erie  Blind  cracking  the  Paduan 
whip.  The  role,  as  it  is  traditionally  played,  presents  no  diffi- 
culties to  him,  but  there  are  some  of  us  who  think  that  a  world 
of  fun  lies  untouched  in  'The  Taming  of  the  Shrew'  for  the  first 
American  actor   who   will    play    Petruchio   as   a   philosophical, 
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mild-mannered  fellow  who  has  read  in  a  book  somewhere  that 
shrews  can  be  roared,  starved,  and  terrorized  into  docility. 

"It  would  be  a  Petruchio  who  lapses  absently  into  gentleness 
and  who  has  to  work  himself  up  with  great  fierceness  into  the 
required  state  of  bluster.  He  tries  it  and  then  stands  back  from 
time  to  time  to  watch  with  amused  and  gratified  surprize  how  well 
it  works.  It  would  be  such  a  Petruchio  as  IMr.  Gillette  might  have 
played  in  his  yoimger  days  or  as  Grant  Mitchell  might  play 
to-morrow.  What  would  'The  Taming  of  the  Shrew'  be  like 
with  Grant  IMitchell  and  Francine  Larrimore  in  the  leading 
roles?     Not  at  all  like  the  performance  at  the  Broadhurst." 


LETTING   THE   POET  LIVE 

GREENWICH  VILLAGE  has  received  more  slurs 
for  its  pose  and  insincerity  than  praise  for  any 
efforts  at  fostering  genius.  Even  The  Nation  does 
not  call  the  Village  by  name  when  it  writes  a  defense  of  the 
spirit  that  no  doubt  prevails 
in  the  soul  of  many  of  its  den- 
izens. It  writes  sympathet- 
ically about  "the  poet  and 
the  world,"  but  hardly  admits 
that  a  poet  subsists  in  this 
"Latin  Quarter"  of  the  West- 
ern world.  Yet  a  few  years 
ago  this  Quarter  harbored 
Alan  Seeger,  tho  the  \\orld 
refused  his  poetry  until  the 
•war  made  hiha  glorious,  and 
now  the  city  raises  a  memo- 
rial tree  to  him  in  Washington 
Square,  just  under  the  garret 
■window  where  he  once  lived. 
"We  do  not  banish  poets  from 
the  Republic,  but  try  to  make 
them  over  into  the  image  of 
Congressmen,"  says  the  writer 
in  The  Nation.  Alan  Seeger  re- 
fused to  be  made  over,  and 
w'ent  away  to  Paris  to  spend 
his  life.  When  people  see  the 
concrete  example  of  the  poet, 
"they  grow  deprecatory  at 
once,"  "Is  it,  after  all,  they 
ask,  necessary  to  be  so  wild 
and  passionate  and  heedless? 
How  are  we  to  know  tliat  the 
fellow  is  a  poet  and  not  a 
■poseur?"  The  Nation  makes 
answer: 


stand  in  bitter  need  of  a  glow,  however  faint,  of  the  Dionysian, 
the  unsubdued.  The  imiverse,  as  William  James  finely  .said, 
is  wild  as  a  hawk's  wing." 

The  writer  does  not  choose  Seeger  for  his  example,  because 
something  outside  our  common  life  gave  Seeger  his  fame.  He 
picks  one,  without  naming  him,  however,  little  helped  by  our 
"academic  departments  of  English  on  the  one  hand  and  authors' 
leagues  and  guilds  on  the  other  that  have  tended  to  put  litera- 
ture on  an  efficiency  basis  with  a  \'iew  to  high  and  readily  market- 
able production."     It's  a  somewhat  melancholy  figure: 

"We  knew  a  poet  once  whose  .noble  rage  no  penury  could 
repress  and  the  genial  current  of  whose  soul  no  disapproba- 
tion could  freeze.  He  was  of  the  pure  stock  of  the  New  England 
Brahmins,  but  he  could  never  endure  to  ape  the  frosty  gentility 
that  engages  confidence  and  insures  preferment.  On  the  campus 
of  famous  universities  he  walked  with  ragged  hat  and  flying 
coat  and  all  the  fires  of  passion  and  poetry  in  his  speaking  eyes 

and  eloquent  gestures.  His 
fellows  recognized  his  genius 
and  his  learning.  Yet  they  felt 
a  little  shy  in  the  society  of  one 
so  obviously  explosive  and  un- 
tamed. His  teachers  granted 
his  great  qualities  a  little 
grudgingly  or  a  little  pityingly. 
We  live  in  a  practical  world, 
they  seemed  always  to  be 
saying,  and  what  is  a  high 
passion  in  the  darkness  of  an 
unpolished  boor  or  an  im- 
mortal sonnet  if  it  springs 
from  an  abstraction  that  makes 
for  rudeness?  Our  poet's  fate 
did  not  fail  to  pursue  him  as 
the  years  went  on.  A  shaggy 
yet  slim  impressiveness  re- 
placed the  wildness  of  his 
j-outh.  But  he  never  learned 
to  be  dapper  in  appearance  or 
in  mind.  His  intellectual 
vision  and  his  enormous  sensi- 
tiveness divided  him  more  and 
more  from  the  general  opinions 
of  the  respectably  cultivated 
on  public  and  private  mat- 
ters. He  has  resisted  to  this 
day.  But  he  has  not  gone 
unscathed.  Something  of 
spontaneity,  something  of  clar- 
ity, something  of  rhythmic 
energv  have  been  taken  from 
him." 


"Let  us  be  content  not  to 
know.  Better  that  ten  thou- 
sand poseurs  should  have  their  little  fling  and  fun  than  that  one 
Shelley,  or  one  far  less  than  Shelley,  should  be  wounded  or  re- 
strained or  silenced.  Can  we  not  be  liberated  from  this  spirit  of 
miserable  tlmft?  'No  doubt  there  are  gifted  people  in  your  Latin 
Quarter,'  says  a  respectable  and  not  unlettered  lady,  'but  most 
of  them  there  are  merely  queer  and  probably  immoral.'  She 
forgets  that  such  groups  have  alwaj^s  surrounded  and  sustained, 
nourished  and  eased,  the  'children  of  the  fire'  who  can  find  com- 
fort and  inspiration  neither  at  an  engineer's  club  nor  in  a  draw- 
ing-room, neither  in  the  Elks'  Hall  nor  in  a  grocery.  We  are  not 
so  chary  of  human  material  when  an  island  is  to  be  annexed  or  an 
oil-field  to  be  exploited.  Let  us  be  content  to  gain  a  little  less 
than  the  whole  world  for  our  profits  and  our  brand  of  manners 
and  opinions  and  save  the  freshness  and  the  vigor  of  the  in- 
comparable soul.  Let  us  admit  the  noble  madnass  of  poets 
and  allow  for  it.  Our  verse  -will  be  less  cool  and  humble  and 
diluted  and  more  simple,  sensuous,  and  passionate.  Nor  will 
such  verse  or  the  poets  who  produce  it  for  the  groups  that  sur- 
round these  poets  be  without  effect  on  our  general  life.     We 


WALTER    HAMPDEN    AS    PETRUCHIO. 

Here  Hampden  gives  a  rollicking   performance  at  the  other  esthetic 
pole  from  his  Macbclli  aiui  Sluilock. 


GOETHE'S  HOUSE  NEG- 
LECTED— Extreme  financial 
embarrassment  has  overtaken 
the  Goethe  Museum  in  Frank- 
fort, but  the  new  republic 
attends  tardily  to  such  needs, 
as  the  New  York  Evening  Post  shows: 

"To  secure  contributions  other  than  those  that  come  in  through 
the  regular  channels  the  administration  recently  addrest  a 
circular  letter  to  the  seventy-five  richest  men  in  Germany  asking 
t  lem  for  help.  Some  made  no  response  whatever,  others  declined 
for  reasons  that  occur  most  readily  to  the  phraseologist,  while  one 
semt  in  100  marks.  Such  help  as  has  thus  far  been  received  has 
come  from  the  new  poor;   that  is,  the  cultured  middle  class. 

"Museum  drives  are  common,  not  only  in  Germanj'^  but  in 
virtually  all  countries.  .  .  .  Under  the  empire  wealth  was 
more  evenly  distributed  and  the  state  cared  for  public  in- 
stitutions. Under  the  republic,  and  as  a  result  of  the  war,  her 
wealth  has  been  shuffled  so  that  she  has  more  'millionaires' 
than  ever  in  her  history.  Long  accustomed  to  view  oiu*  o^ti  men 
of  wealth  with  supercilious  euAn^-,  she  never  has  been  able  to 
realize,  not  even  to  this  day,  that  from  the  American  point  of 
view  one  of  the  choicest  privileges  attached  to  the  possession  of 
great  wealth  is  that  of  spending  it  on  deserving  public  causes." 
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THE   CONTRITE   BLUiNDEKER 

OR  A  TIME  Olio  of  our  coluiunists  seoincd  to  subsist 
on  tho  errors  of  others,  only  to  have  his  mirth  turned 
to  {JTuU   when   lie   was  detecteil   in   inaldng  one   hiniseU". 

The  journalist  knows  that  he  sits  in  a  ring  of  detectives  who  love 

to  show  him  his  faults.     Few  of  us  lake  punishment  as  joyfully 

as  "SolonuJU  Eagle,"  of  the  London  Out- 
look, who  referred  to  a  certain  poem  as  "an 

apostrophe  to  the  cuckoo"  when  in  reality 

it  was  an  address  to  the  skjlark.    Some  one 

immediately     charged     that     this    genial 

"critic  at  large"  had  laid  "rude  hands  on 

one  of  his  favorite  poems."    In  all  humility 

this  Solomon  Eagle  replies  that  "the  bird 

was  not  a  cuckoo.    It  was  a  lark.    I  said  it 

was  a  cuckoo.     I  was  a  cuckoo  for  saying 

it.     I  noticed  the  eiTor  when  too  late.     1 

went  red  in  the  face  when  the  mistake 

was  exposed  by   an  irate  coiTespondent. 

And  I  went  red  all  over  when  it  was  given 

a  still  wider  publicity,  put  in  the  pillory 

and  exposed  to  the  eggs  and  carrots  of  the 

world,  bj'  Punch."     IMr.  Eagle,  or  w^hat- 

ever  his  real  name  is,  endures  his  ehagi'in 

with  good  grace: 

"I  shall  survive.  I  do  not  take  lapses 
of  the  i)en,  the  tongue,  or  the  memory  very 
seriously.  1  should  not  like  to  pepper 
every  article  I  ever  wTite  w4th  errors  of  fact. 
But  I  am  resigned  to  their  occasional  oc- 
currence, and  I  am  as  charitable  to  them 
in  others  as  I  wish  others  to  be  when  I  make 
them  myself.  There  are  errors  and  errors. 
If  I  stated  boldly  that  'Hamlet'  was 
written  in  prose  and  in  bad  prose,  it  w^ould 
be  ob\nous  either  that  my  mind  had  so 
weakened  that  I  ought  to  post  straight 
off  to  Harley  Street,  or  else  that  I  had 
never  read  the  play  but  was  pretending  to 
have  read  it.  A  Scotch  paper  once  per- 
petrated a  sentence  which  w^as  stuffed 
full  of  the  sort  of  errors  which  really  do 
deserve  contemnation  and  should  perma- 
nently disfranchise  their  perpetrators  in 
the  critical  sphere.  It  was  re^'iewing  a 
selection  from  the  poems  of  Francis 
Thompson,  and  said: 

"  ■  Wedo  not  thinkthatany selectionfrom 
the  work  of  the  author  of  the  "Seasons" 
can  be  considered  really  representative 
which  contains  no  extracts  from  his  best- 
known  poem,  "The  City  of  Dreadful 
Night."' 

"Had  I  written  that  and  been  exposed  I 
really  should  hide  a  head  not  ordinarily 
'diminished,'  but  shrunken  to  the  .size  of  a 
hazelnut.  But  surely,  surely,  mj^  poor  error 

Avas  not  of  that  kind?  Surely  I  may  advance,  and  Avith  more 
cogency  than  she  could,  the  defense  of  the  maid-servant  in 
'^lidshipman  Easy'  that  her  offspring  was  'only  a  very  little 
one'?  And,  above  all,  it  was  on  the  subject  of  the  cuckoo,  the 
bird  of  mocking,  the  feathered  leg-puller,  whose  note  in  our 
Elizabethan  literature  is  always  an  ironic  echo,  the  bird  which 
evoked  what  perhaps  was  the  most  masterful  definition  in  our 
language.  I  am  in  the  companj*  of  the  unfortunate  wight  who, 
quite  without  meaning  it,  said  that  'the  cuckoo  is  a  bird  which 
does  not  lay  its  own  eggs.'  And  I  am  in  a  larger  company  than 
that.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  heard  a  storj-  about  a  cuckoo, 
a  story  in  which  the  word  'cuckoo'  occurred,  the  point  of  which 
Avas  not  some  ridiculous  blunder.  There  is,  for  example,  the 
story  (there  ahvays  is)  about  the  curate.  He  was  inAdted  to  an 
immense  house-party  at  a  duchess's.  At  tea  on  the  afternoon  of 
his  arriAal  he  did  not  speak;  his  nervousness  was  painfully  evident. 
Kor  did  he  speak  during  the  interAal  between  tea  and  dinner. 
Nor  during  dinner  could  the  assistance  of  two  charming  neigh- 
bors and  the  auxiliary  resources  of  his  an.xious  hostess  produce 


from  him  any  tiling  but  blushes  and  ikm-vous  tremblings.  When 
the  meal  was  over  the  ladies  prolonged  their  stay  for  the  sake  of 
helping  him  to  start.  At  last  hope  Avas  given  up;  but  just  as 
tlie  hostess  Avas  rising  his  mouth  was  ol)S(>rved  to  be  shaping 
itself  toward  some  end,  and  there  was  a  hasty  resettlement. 
AH  listened  anxiously,  endeavoring  to  mask  their  painfully 
solicitous  concentration.  At  last  he  broke  the  silence.  "The 
e-c-cuckoo,'  he  said,  'is  a  m-much  larger  bird  than  you  Avould 

s-s-supi)()se.'     There    is    also  the  story  of 
^^l^^^^^ll^l^^^^^      j       the  tearful  child  Avho   brought   back    tho 

cuckoo  chK'k    Avith    the    bitter   complaint 
that  it  ood  before  it  cucked." 


HIS    HAMLET 

Several  years  ago  established  Mr.  Hampden 
as  the  continuator  of  the  great  tradition. 


A   GILD   FOR   MUSICIANS 


N' 


()T  ALONE  NEW  YORK,  Avhich 
hears  too  many  concerts,  but  all 
our  large  cities,  Avhich  hear 
enough,  and  small  ones,  which  hear  too 
feAV,  should  find  an  interest  in  a  n(>w  solu- 
tion of  the  concert  problem.  That  the 
solution,  in  the  form  of  a  gild  of  singers 
and  players,  comes  from  England  is  noth- 
ing in  its  disfavor.  The  need  of  relief 
agencies  is  even  stronger  there  than  here, 
and  the  remedy,  set  forth  by  the  Spring- 
field Rcptthlicnti,  has  consequently  been 
more  quickly  found: 

"There  are  tAvo  classes  of  members, 
professional  and  non-performing,  and  l)oth 
are  entitled  to  tickets  jat  reduced  rates. 
To  the  general  public  the  tickets  are  sold 
at  fixt  and  moderat(>  prices,  the  scale  run- 
ning from  75  cents  to  $L43,  inclusiA^e  of 
the  tax.  A  group  of  three  or  more  pro- 
fessional members  is  entitled  to  giAe  a 
concert  imder  the  auspices  of  the  gild, 
paying  $130  for  the  rent  of  the  hall,  in- 
cidental expenses,  and  adequate  adA-ertis- 
ing  by  the  gild,  which  effects  a  large 
economy  by  collective  advertising. 

"More  than  twenty  of  these  concerts 
are  to  be  given  in  London  in  May  and 
June,  and  there  will  soon  be  a  chance  to 
study  the  working  of  a  plan  which  has 
much  in  its  faA'or.  In  London,  as  in  other 
great  cities,  the  difficidties  of  the  pro- 
fessional musician  have  been  steadily 
increasing;  much  the  same  conditions  exist 
in  New  York.  A  A'ery  few  favorites  can 
give  recitals  and  draw  crowded  houses; 
the  rest — and  this  includt  s  many  musicians 
of  sterling  merit — must  either  appear  before 
scattering  audiences  or  flood  the  city  with 
fre^  tickets.  Just  here  is  the  crux  of  the 
concert  question,  for  appearances  in  Lon- 
don or  New  York  are  deemed  so  essential 
to  prestige  that  multitudes  of  ambitious 
musicians  arc  Avilling,  or  at  any  rate  feel 
obliged,  to  pay  for  the  privilege.  The  natural  result  is  that 
the  public,  and  even  the  musical  pubic,  has  been  getting  out 
of  the  Avay  of  paying  for  concerts,  and  most  of  the  recitals  giA^en 
are  giA'en  for  show  and  at  a  loss  to  the  musician." 

A  gild  that  can  do  something  to  correct  this  sorry  state  of 
things,  says  The  Republican,  "Avill  deserve  well  of  the  musical 
public  as  well  as  of  professional  musicians." 

"It  is  no  doubt  well  advised  in  requiring  the  cooperation  of  at 
least  three  members  in  a  program,  for  there  are  many  deserving 
musicians  to  be  provided  for,  and  the  number  of  concerts  that 
can  be  giA^en  is  limited.  The  recital.  Avhich  has  long  been  the 
fashion,  is  an  extravagantly  individualistic  form  of  entertain- 
ment which  may  bring  wealth  as  well  as  fame  to  a  few  but  leaves 
the  rest  out  in  the  cold.  .  .  .  Success  Avill  depend  partly  on  the 
interest  shown  by  the  public  and  partly  on  the  degree  to  which 
professional  musicians  are  disposed  to  sink  their  rivalries  and 
show  a  spirit  of  helpful  cooperation." 


DISARMAMENT   PUT   UP  TO   THE   CHURCH 


WHEN  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS  advocate  dis- 
armament, it  is  thought  to  be  high  .time  that  the 
churches  awaken  to  their  duty  as  followers  of  the 
"Prince  of  Peace,"  and  the  recent  action  of  Protestant,  Catholic, 
and  Jewish  bodies  in  calling  for  a  "Peace  Sunday"  on  June  5 
is  hailed  with  exclamations  of  welcome  by  the  religious  and 
secular  press  alike.  The  religious  press  took  a  strong  stand  for 
disarmament  early  in  the  year,  as  noted  in  these  pages  on 
February  12,  but  it  was  not  until  recently'  that  the  denomina- 
tional conferences  undertook  a  joint  definite  and  official  plan  of 
campaign  to  urge  favorable  action 
by  the  Government.  Now,  with 
the  full  force  of  church  influence 
joined  to  that  of  many  lay 
organizations,  particularly'  those 
comprising  women,  and  to  that 
of  many  daily  papers,  definite 
American  action  to  forward  in- 
ternational disarmament  seems, 
to  some  observers,  well-nigh 
inevitable.  There  is,  we  are  told, 
a  deal  of  truth  in  Senator  King's 
recent  assertion  before  Congress 
that  "there  is  a  resistless  tide 
for  world-peace,  in  which  the 
United  States  must  lead  toward 
world  unity,  peace,  and  cooper- 
ation," and  it  is  considered  re- 
markabh^  significant  that  General 
Pershing  and  Gen.  Tasker  H. 
Bliss,  former  Chief  of  Staff  and 
a  member  of  the  American 
Peace  Commission,  and  Admirals 
Sims  and  Huse  are  among  the 
strongest  supporters  of  arma- 
ment reduction.  Indeed,  it  was 
at  the  suggestion  of  General 
Bliss  that  the  Federal  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America, 
the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Council,  the  Central  Conference 

of  American  Rabbis,  and  the  United  Synagog  of  America 
sent  out  a  joint  circular  requesting  100,000  pastors  to  urge 
upon  their  congregations  to-morrow  the  necessity  of  petitioning 
Congress  and  the  Administration  to  call  an  international  con- 
ference on  disarmament.  Thus,  says  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail,  "the  churches  are  taking  the  part  rightfully  belonging 
to  them  in  urging  the  substitution  of  counsel,  charity,  and 
iinderstanding  in  international  affairs  for  the  implied  threats 
of  great  armaments."  Moreover,  the  churches  are  encouraged 
to  believe  that  if  they  "succeed  in  making  public  opinion  ef- 
fective— for  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  public  opinion  is 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  at  least  proportionate  disarma- 
ment— they  will  have  gone  far  to  prove  the  vitality  of  their 
mission."  It  may  be  a  sign  of  a  changing  spirit  toward  the 
churches,  which  since  the  war  have  come  under  so  much  criticism, 
that  General  Bliss  addresses  his  appeal  to  their  representatives. 
He  beli&ves,  according  to  his  letter  published  in  the  press,  that. — 

"If  the  clergymen  of  the  United  States  want  to  secure  a  limi- 
tation of  armaments  they  can  do  it  now  without  any  further 


waste  of  time.  If,  on  an  agreed-upon  date,  they  simultaneously 
preach  one  sermon  on  this  subject  in  every  church  of  every  creed 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  conclude  their  services  by 
having  their  congregations  adopt  a  resolution  addressed  to  their 
particular  Congressmen,  urging  upon  them  the  necessity  of 
having  a  business  conference  of  five  nations  upon  this  subject, 
the  thing  will  be  done.  If  the  churches  can  not  agree  upon  that 
it  will  not  be  done  until  the  good  God  puts  into  them  the  proper 
spirit  of  their  religions.  The  responsibilitj'  is  entirely  upon  the 
professing  Christians  of  the  United  States.  If  another  war  like 
the  last  one  should  eo^e  they  will  be  responsible  for  every  drop 
of   blood   thai    will   be   shed    and   for   every    dollar   wastefully 

expended." 


OUR    CROSS. 


Can  there  be  any  doubt  of  the 
powerful  effect  on  public  and 
official  opinion  of  a  concerted 
plea  of  the  churches  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  through  a 
common  abandonment  of  com- 
petitive armament,  asks  the  New 
York  World,  a  stanch  supporter 
of  disarmament.  Yet,  it  seems 
to  this  newspaper,  the  churches, 
instead  of  establishing  a  prece- 
dent, followed  a  suggestion,  and 
it  remarks  censoriously: 

"By  all  the  logic  of  religious 
teaching  they  should  have  initi- 
ated the  movement  they  are  now 
asked  to  join.  They  should 
have  led  the  way,  and  their  voice 
should  have  been  the  first  to  be 
raised  and  the  loudest  to  declaim 
against  the  fallacy  of  great  naval 
and  military  establishments  as 
a  safeguard  against  war.  It  can 
not  have  needed  the  lesson  of 
the  Great  War  to  disprove  that 
fallacy  in  pulpits  where  peace 
on  earth,  good  will  to  men  is 
preached. 

"But  the  important  thing  is  the 
enlistment    of    all    American  re- 
ligious organizations,  Protestant, 
Catholic,    and   Jew,   in   a    com- 
bined effort  to  remove  the  men- 
ace of  militarism.     There  is  no  influence  more  powerful  in  Ameri- 
can life,  and    there  is  no  national   cause  in  the  aid  of  which 
that  influence  can  more  properly  be  employed." 

And  there  should  come  from  every  church  in  this  land,  de- 
clares the  Alinnesota  Star  (Labor),  a  protest  so  clear  against 
preparations  for  war,  "a  command  so  unmistakable  to  our  Con- 
gressmen to  address  themselves  to  plans  for  peace,  that  no  one 
of  them  can  mistake  its  purport." 

Other  national  organizations  taking  up  the  fight  for  peace 
and  now  engaged  in  earnest  campaigns  to  bring  about  an 
international  conference  on  disarmament  include  the  Women's 
Committee  for  World  Disarmament,  the  National  League  of 
Women  Voters,  State  Federations  of  Women's  Clubs,  the 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  the  World  Friendship 
Bureau,  the  Women's  Missionary  'Council  of  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  Federation  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs.  The  Administrative 
Committee  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council  declares 
ttiat   while   we    must    leave    the   immediate    question    to    our 
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national  Icsrislators,  "mo should  take  active  nutans  lo  hiiii^  abtdil, 
lor  the  purposes  of  general  disaruianieiit,  a  nuclinsj:  ()f  the  rep- 
resentatives of  all  tile  leading  nations  of  the  world."  \\ C  ar»> 
urged  that — 

"Anieriea  should  sound  such  a  call.  And  we  should  do  all  in 
our  pow«'r  to  make  it  known  that  such  is  the  will  of  the  American 
people. 

"That  is  the  first  necessary  step.  Without  it  peace  will  be 
but  a  hope,  not  a  reality.  A  congress  of  nations.  caHed  at  Wash- 
ington by  the  American  Government,  backetl  by  popular  inter- 
est and  appeal,  will  secure  undoubtedly  practical,  effective  mea- 
sures for  the  i>romotion  of  enduring  world-peace.  Thus  shall 
America  again  show  lur  leadership  on  (he  path  of  civilization. 

"Such  a  congress  should  be  the  object  of  our  earnest  prayers, 
our  active  work.     For,  in  so  working,  we  promote  the  gospel  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace  upon  earth  and  strengthen  that  message  which 
our   Holy   Church    has 
ever   sought   to  declare 
unto  the  nations." 

"Now  is  the  time, 
not  when  the  war-clouds 
actually  gather,  to  pre- 
vent another  war,"  de- 
clares The  Congre- 
gationalist.  "  If  the 
Christian  churches  of 
America,  while  this 
Congress  is  in  session, 
would  show  half  the 
zeal  they  showed  for 
winning  the  war,  and 
pray  half  as  hard  as 
they  did  for  the  protec- 
tion and  success  of  their 
sons  overseas,  the  tem- 
per of  whole  communi- 
ties would  be  revolu- 
tionized. We  should  go 
out  once  more  with 
banners  flying  and  never 
lay  down  our  arms  until 
we  had  done  the  last 
thing  possible  to  banish 
war  from  the  face  of  the  earth."  One  more  war,  exclaims  The 
Churchman  (Episcopal),  and  we  will  be  reduced  to  what  Russia 
is  to-daj'.  Chiu"chmen  at  conventions  talk  very  solemnly  about 
Christian  leadership,  yet — 

"Where,  in  God's  world,  can  bishops,  clergymen,  and  laymen 
exercise  finer  leadership  in  this  war-stricken  world,  than  by 
preaching  the  Christmas  doctrine  of  peace  on  earth?  And 
preaching  it  not  as  a  counsel  of  perfection  or  a  benign  desire, 
but  wdth  will  steeled  with  determination  to  help  organize  society 
upon  a  basis  which  shall  not  require  wars  to  win  markets. 
People  outside  the  churches  are  organizing  everywhere  in  this 
great  movement  to  compel  governments  to  heed  the  cry  of  the 
peoples. 

"  WUl  the  clergy  lead  in  this  crusade,  the  greatest  since 
Christ  was  born?  Or  wiU  they  fold  their  hands  and  say,  '  It  is 
a  problem  for  experts,  for  statesmen  and  cabinets'?  God  pity 
us!  Statesmen,  cabinets,  and  experts  have  been  leading  us,  and 
leading  us  by  the  nose,  in  this  war-morality  for  generations. 
What  moral  gain  have  we  to  show  for  it :  the  world-war,  a  score 
of  others  in  the  past  fifty  years,  and  civilization  trembling  over 
the  abyss?  Can  we  do  worse  if  we  follow  Christ?  If  the 
churches  can  not  trust  Him,  who  then  will? 

"If  the  Christian  Church  could  raise  up  in  England,  France, 
and  America  a  thousand  ministers  who  Avould  be  -vAalling  to  suffer 
martyrdom  to  end  this  business  of  war,  there  could  never  be 
another  war. 

"  Governments  can  not  make  war  without  the  consent  of  the 
churches.  The  Christian  Chiu-ch  has  never  tested  its  power. 
The  clergy  consented  unto  this  wicked  thing.  How  much 
longer  are  we  going  to  do  it?" 


'  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B  ^^^^^^^^^^B^^^^^^^^^H^^B-^^^^^^^B^'    v^^^B 
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Courlesy  of  "  Tlic  Christian  Work," 

YOUNG    GIRLS    SAVED 

Gradualing  class  of  the  American  College 
Mark  L.  Bristol,   United  States 


EDUCATION  EMPTYING  THE  HAREM 

EDIXWTION  IS  EMPTYING  the  hunin  in  Con.stan- 
tiiu)i)le.  that  ancient  battle-ground  of  the  ('nascent  and 
the  Cross,  and  to  the  American  College  for  CJirls,  whose 
scope  and  influence  extends  among  all  the  nationalities  rej)- 
resented  along  the  Bosjwrus,  is  due,  wo  are  told,  a  large  part 
of  this  reformation.  Tho  it  has  known  famines,  massacres, 
epidemics,  revolutions,  and  four  wars,  including  th(>  last  and 
greatest,  the  College  li^•ed  through  them  all,  and  is  to-day  "a 
little  leaven  of  education  in  a  great  lump  of  ignorance  and 
bigotry."  The  institution  has  almost  500  young  women  en- 
rolled in  the  College  and  i)rei)aratory  dei)artments,  and  is  giving 
them  a  complete  liberal  education  in  accordance  with  American 
ideals  and  standards.  For  many  years,  writes  John  A.  Dun- 
away  in  The  ChrisHan 
Work  (Undenomination- 
al), it  received  no  en- 
couragement from  the 
Turkish  Government, 
and  operated  even  with- 
out an  official  govern- 
ment permit.  Almost 
from  the  beginning, 
however,  a  few  Turkish 
girls  were  enrolled,  but 
it  was  not  until  after 
the  revolution  of  1908 
that  they  were  officially 
permitted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  attend  tho 
American  institution. 
This  innovation,  says 
the  writer,  ushered  in  a 
new  era  in  Turkish  edu- 
cation. Among  other 
things,  the  Government 
provided  a  certain  num- 
ber of  scholarships  for 
Turkish  girls  in  college, 
seeking  to  secure  in  this 
way  trained  teachers 
for  their  own  schools.     The  leaven  had  begun  to  work : 

"But  the  blighting  effects  of  Turkish  misrule  can  not  be 
eliminated  for  generations  yet  to  come.  All  subject  races  and 
even  the  Turks  themselves  have  suffered  keenly  from  the  tyranny 
and  injustice  of  the  Government,  and  everywhere  poverty  and 
ignorance  are  still  much  in  evidence  as  well  as  economic  and 
industrial  backwardness.  Tho  fate  of  the  Armenians  is  still 
fresh  in  memory,  and  shows  plainly  the  possibilities  of  Turkish 
rule. 

"The  nature  of  Islam  explains  in  part  the  nature  of  the 
Turk  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  Turkish  Government,  for 
wath  its  admitted  good  qualities,  it  has  emphasized  blind  ad- 
herence on  the  part  of  its  believers  and  under  its  sway  un- 
believers are  dogs,  with  no  rights  of  citizenship  or  justice.  It 
substitutes  the  Jihad  or  Holy  War  for  argument  in  converting 
the  unbeliever.  It  has  cast  its  deepest  shadow  upon  woman, 
who  is  not  a  person  but  property,  with  few  rights  which  a  man 
need  respect.  It  makes  possible  the  harem,  with  polygamy,  con- 
cubinage, and  free  divorce  for  the  man. 

"Ignorance  and  racial  hatred  seem  to  go  hand  in  hand  in  the 
Near  East.  Probably  not  more  thscn  20  per  cent,  of  the 
Turks  can  read  and  write.  It  is  claimed  by  a  good  many 
educated  Turks  that  ignorance  has  been  the  prime  cause  of  the 
Turkish  oppression  of  the  various  Christian  peoples.  Under 
the  old  regime  Turkish  education  consisted  mostly  in  learning 
by  rote  passages  from  tho  Koran,  a  little  arithmetic,  and  some 
practise  in  waiting.  Poor  as  this  was,  it  was  for  men  only, 
and  generally  only  the  favored  few.  Higher  education  involved 
no  new  method;  it  was  simply  an  enlargement  of  the  course  of 
study  to  include  Islamic  tradition,  logic,  and  disputation.  Thus 
an  educated  Moslem  can  read  and  write,  quote  whole  chapters 


FROM    THE    HAREM. 

for  Girls,  at  Constantinople,  and  Admiral 
High  Comniissioner  in  Turkey. 
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of  the  Koran  and  traditions,  and  argue  at  length  a  point  in 
Moslem  law.  Certainly  there  is  no  stimulation  to  progress,  no 
questioning  of  tradition,  no  tendency  toward  social  or  political 
reform." 

However,  a  great  impression  has  been  made,  not  only  in 
quickening  the  faith  of  traditional  Christians,  but  upon  the 
Moslems.  With  the  Young  Turk  uprising  there  was  much  talk 
of  equality,  freedom,  and  brotherhood,  which,  if  it  did  nothing 
else,  started  an  educational  awakening  and  did  much  toward 
emancipation  of  women.  Many  have  been  forced  by  war  condi- 
tions to  break  away  from  the  seclusion  enfoi'ced  by  tradition,  and 
they  find  themselves  badly  equipped  for  earning  a  living.  They 
need  education  for  themselves,  and  in  its  effect  upon  their 
children  the  education  of  women  is  the  most  fruitful  of  all  efforts 
at  solving  the  problem  of  the  Near  East.  There  are,  of  course, 
racial  animosities  among  the  women  coming  from  so  many  dif- 
ferent nationalities,  and  there  is  the  diffleulty  of  religious  dif- 
ferences to  overcome.  However,  the  barriers  of  custom  and 
creed  are  broken  down,  and,  with  an  ever-increasing  enrol- 
ment, the  institution  is  demonstrating  its  influence  in  bringing 
about  better  relations  between  the  races.  As  to  its  character, 
we  learn  that — 

"The  College  is  definitely  Christian,  but  places  no  emphasis 
upon  any  one  sect  or  division  of  the  Church.  The  aim  is  to 
demonstrate  religion  as  a  personal  rather  than  a  racial  matter, 
and  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the  individual 
character  of  religious  life  with  the  responsibility  of  each  one  to 
seek  and  find  a  personal  relation  to  God.  Likewise  the  hope  is 
to  demonstrate  that  such  a  relationship  is  a  matter  of  spiritual 
life  and  moral  character.  While  no  compulsion  is  placed  upon 
any  Mohammedan  or  Jewish  student  to  attend,  there  are  daily 
chapel  exercises,  Sunday  services,  and  the  various  activities  of 
the  Christian  Association.  Students  of  all  races  attend  courses 
of  Bible  instruction,  which  include  studies  of  comparative 
religion. 

"  It  goes  without  saying  that  a  graduate  of  the  College  has  a 
great  economic  asset  in  her  degree,  for  women  are  entering  more 
and  more  into  professional  and  business  life.  Her  training 
means  even  more  to  the  country  as  a  whole.  Think  what  it 
means  to  have  an  increasing  number  of  women  trained  as  home- 
makers  in  the  land  where  the  home  as  we  know  it  is  not  yet 
developed;  of  women  trained  for  social  work,  where  the 
term  itself  is  not  generally  understood;  of  women  trained  as 
teachers,  where  ignorance  is  so  plentiful  and  teachers  so  few;  of 
nurses  and  physicians,  where  the  people  are  conquered  by  dirt 
and  disease. 

"The  graduates  show  in  their  home  life,  in  their  interest  in 
civic  betterment,  that  their  college  education  has  broadened 
their  life  and  influence  to  a  point  where  it  is  being  felt  in  molding 
l^ublic  opinion.  They  show  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  from 
those  to  whom  opportunity  is  given,  service  is  demanded.  .  .  . 
As  Ambassador  Morgenthau  has  well  said:  'The  greatest  ser- 
vice this  country  can  render  to  Turkey  is  to  show  her  the  value 
of  education,  and  particularly  that  of  higher  education.  Unless 
the  women  of  Turkey  are  mentally  developed  there  can  be  no 
hope  of  the  general  betterment  of  the  people.'" 


THIRTY    MILLIONS    IN    THE    SUNDAY  -  SCHOOLS  —  The 

notable  gains  that  have  been  reported  by  the  Sunday-schools  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  in  recent  years  are  noted  by  the  de- 
nominational press  with  deep  satisfaction.  Owing  to  the  dis- 
turbances caused  by  the  war,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  com- 
plete statistical  reports  before  the  International  Sunday-school 
Convention  in  Tokyo,  and  estimates,  based  on  the  best  informa- 
tion available,  had  to  be  made  in  some  cases.  The  total  enrol- 
ment at  the  time  of  the  Zurich  Convention,  in  1913,  was  29,848,- 
041.  In  spite  of  the  great  loss  incident  to  the  war  years,  the 
present  figures  show  a  decided  increase,  except  in  Eiu-ope  and 
Oceania.  Notable  gains  have  been  made  in  Central  and  South 
America,  Asia,  and  Africa.  The  increase  in  North  America 
was  more  than  2,000,000.  The  statistics  for  North  America 
were  those  gathered  in  1918,  and  since  that  time  there  has  been 
a  marked  increase  in  the  membership  of  the  Sunday-school. 


As  taken  from  The  Central  Christian  Advocate  (Methodist),  the 
latest  figures  compiled  by  W.  G.  Landes,  Statistical  Secretary 
of  the  World's  Sunday-school  Association,  are  as  follows: 


Grand 
Divisions 


North  America.  . 
Central  America. 
South  America.  . 
West  Indies .... 

Europe 

Asia 

Africa 

Malaysia 

Oceania 

Grand  totals 


Number 

of 
Sunday- 
Schools 


155,944 

167 

3,246 

1,617 

68,189 

.32,854 

10,015 

538 

14,856 


287,426 


Number 
Officers 

and 
Teachers 


1,697,520 

806 

16,203 

8,953 

680.189 

65,704 

46,007 

307 

71,336 


2.586,825 


Number 
Scholars 


17.065,061 

13,061 

146,141 

128,437 

7,943,440 

1,314,156 

660,218 

15,369 

423,823 


27,709,706 


Total 
Enrolntent 


18,762, .581 

13,667 

162, .344 

137,390 

8,623,629 

1.379,860 

706,225 

15,676 

495,159 


30,296.351 


NO  AMERICAN  ENVOY  TO  THE  VATICAN 

THE  POSITION  of  an  accredited  representative  from 
Washington  to  the  Vatican  would  be  a  "between  the  devil 
and  the  Holy  See  sort  of  job,"  humorously  remarks  a 
Catholic  high  in  the  councils  of  his  church,  who  adds  more 
seriously  that  neither  the  peril  of  the  times,  nor  the  needs  of  the 
Church,  nor  the  welfare  of  the  American  state  demands  the 
creation  of  such  a  post.  This,  coupled  with  a  recent  announce- 
ment from  the  White  House,  sets  at  rest  the  rumor — recently 
referred  to  in  these  pages — that  President  Harding  was  consid- 
ering resuming  diplomatic  relations  with  Rome.  There  was 
considerable  protest  among  Protestant  weeklies,  while  support- 
ers of  the  idea  thought  that  in  the  present  situation  of  the  world 
a  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations  Avith  the  Vatican  would  be 
advisable.  Much  discussion  was  aroused,  and,  according  to  the 
press,  the  White  House  was  deluged  with  correspondence. 
Following  a  conference  between  the  President  and  the  Papal 
delegate,  Monsignor  Bonzano,  this  statement  was  issued: 

"Many  inquiries  have  come  to  the  President  relative  to  a 
contemplated  nomination  of  a  diplomatic  representative  to  the 
Vatican,  and  the  President  has  thought  it  best  to  answer  all  of 
them  by  the  public  statement  that  no  consideration  has  been 
given  to  such  a  step  and  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  consider 
it  unless  Congress  by  the  enactment  of  law  provides  for  such 
representation.  The  President  does  not  understand  that  am' 
such  proposal  has  been  made  to  Congress." 

Dr.  Maurice  Francis  Egan,  former  Minister  to  Denmark,  and 
a  prominent  Catholic  layman,  is  quoted  in  the  New  York  Sun- 
as  saying  that  the  reasons  impelling  France  and  Great  Britain 
to  renew  relations  with  the  Vatican  do  not  seem  to  hold  in  the 
case  of  this  country.     He  explains: 

"We  have  no  colonies  where  foreign  missionaries  are  engaged. 
The  Philippines  difficulty  was  happily  and  quickly  settled  by 
Mr.  Taft  under  the  Roosevelt  Administration.  The  domestic 
arrangements  of  our  American  dioceses  do  not  call  for  inter- 
ference by  the  civil  power.  A  free  church  in  a  free  state  is  a 
good  working  arrangement.  It  suits  us  Americans  very  well. 
We  are  instinctively  opposed  to  foreign  entanglements,  and  find 
Washington's  ideal  applicable  to  the  Vatican  no  less  than  to 
more  mundane  governments.  .  .  .  Our  own  archbishops  and 
bishops  can  very  well  represent  us  at  the  Vatican,  as  in  the  past, 
and  leave  no  heartaches." 

Dr.  Egan  goes  on  to  recite  the  history  of  American  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Vatican  as  follows: 

"We  had  our  civil  or  governmental  representatives  at  the 
Vatican  from  1848  to  1868.  At  that  time  the  Pope  was  King  of 
Rome,  a  temporal  sovereign.  Jacob  L.  Martin,  of  South  Carolina, 
died  at  his  post  in  Rome  in  1848;  John  P.  Stockton  was  Minister 
resident  in  1861 ;  Rufus  King,  of  Wisconsin,  resigned  the  post  of 
Minister  to  the  Holy  See  in  June,  1868.  Soon  afterward  the 
states  of  the  Church  were  lost,  and  the  Pope,  under  the  guaran- 
ties of  the  Powers  of  Europe,  withdrew  into  the  Vatican." 


This  quickness  at  home  is  just  great. 

You  dont  catch  me  getting  in  late. 
For  this  is  my  inning, 
And  Campbells  is  winning — 

You'll  never  beat  me  to  the  plate. 
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Right  for  the  home  plate 

It*s  good  to  get  home  when  you  know  that  right  there 
waiting  for  you  is  a  plate  of  delicious  hot  soup,  to  take 
the  tiredness  out  of  your  hunger  and  start  you  naturally 
on  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  your  meal. 

Campbell's  Tomato  Soup 

Gets  its  wonderful  flavor  and  tonic  properties  from 
vine-ripened  tomatoes  of  a  selected  variety,  and  from 
the  w^ay  they  are  blended  with  creamery  butter,  pure 
granulated  sugar  and  other  appetizing  ingredients. 
Serve  it  regularly  and  often.  Keep  a  supply  always 
on  hand. 

For  Cream  of  Tomato  heat  in  a  saucepan  the  contents  of  one  can  of 
Campbell's  Tomato  Soup  after  adding  a  pinch  of  baking  soda.  Then  heat 
separately  to  the  boiling  point  an  equal  quantity  of  milk  or  cream.  When 
ready  to  serve,  stir  the  hot  soup  into  the  hot  milk  or  cream. 

Price  reduced  to  12c  a  can 
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CURRENT     -     POETRY 


Unsolicited  contributions  to  this  department  can  not  be  returned. 


THE  journalistic  arrivals  to  our  shores 
from  foreign  lands  bring  their  seasonal 
verses  that  cry  out  not  to  be  overlooked, 
even  if  a  bit  belated.  An  April  poem 
should  be  just  as  good  in  May  or  June  if  it 
holds  thoughts  like  this  one  which  the 
London  Outlook  prints: 

APRIL 

By  John  Freeman 

Why  will  you,  thoughts,  look  back  when  to  look 

back 
Bares  the  old  nerve  of  pain  that  Time  had  dulled? 
What  bird  returns  to  the  long-empty  nest 
And  grieves  'tis  empty  still,  with  hchen  wet 
That   mocks    the   quick-breathed   and    forgotten 

bosom 
All  song  and  air  once,  now  all  dust  and  death? 
O  thoughts,  keep  still  your  slow  pace  toward  the 

late 
Dusky-ridg'd  skies;   or  if  yoiu-  wings  again 
Tremble  with  flight  when  April's  in  the  air. 
Hover  not  around  that  scarred  and  naked  earth 
Where  passion  flamed,  and  anger,  and  burned  up 
All  tender  growth  of  flower  and  spreading  leaf  .   .   . 
Come  back,  come  back !    'Tis  April  again,  and  here 
Violets  again  and  primroses  and  clear  green; 
But  on  that  naked  and  unshadowed  earth 
The  wounds  are  open  still.     You  linger  there. 
Poor  thoughts,   as   tho  once  more   the  hill  was 

green. 
As  tho  even  now  on  flower  and  leaf  the  dew 
Might  shine,  and  eve's  sweet  bird  her  first  shy  song 
Sing  over.     Look,  'tis  a  bare  embittered  earth; 
You  dreamed — notlung  of  sweetness  ever  may  be 
Again,  that  once  was  there.     Uncover  your  eyes 
And  gaze  uncheated  upon  a  biu-nt-up  Eden. 

So  to  my  thoughts  I  speak,  for  they  fly  after 
Her  image,  crying,   "Here  she  passed,  and  here 
Your  hand  touched  hers,  your  lips,  and  April  then 
Was  even  as  now." 

But  she  is  not  here  now. 


A  REVISION  of  many  of  our  ideas  of  the 
lower  creation  seems  incumbent  upon  us 
after  reflecting  upon  man's  deeds  in  the 
world  of  late.  The  Westminster  Gazette 
(London)  has  something  in  this  line: 

THE   HAWK 

By  Ruth  Manning  Sanders 

Why  should  I  call  you 

Bird  of  prey. 
Because  you  fright 

Small  mice  at  play. 
Since  the  red-throated  swallows  fly 
As  swift  to  kill,  as  hungrily? 

I'll  not  abuse 

Yoxir  thirsty  beak. 
Nor  wail  that  strong 

Should  murder  weak. 
Since  stronger  against  strong  makes  strife. 
And  death  is  almoner  to  life. 

The  troubled  world 

Is  ordered  so, 
And  still  one  works 

Another's  wo. 
Yet  sometimes  walls  of  earth  grow  thin, 
.^nd  heaven's  own  kindhness  looks  in. 

A  mask  may  hide 

A  gentle  face. 
And  earth  hide  heaven's — 

That  .shining  place 
Where  you  and  I ,  brown  bird,  go  free 
Of  mortal  lust  and  cruelty. 


Few  radicals  would  be  so  simple,  as 
Sassoon  here,  to  own  the  economic  prob- 
lem too  much  for  them;  yet  he  seems  to  get 
out  as  much  sound  reason  for  the  cause  as 
the  best  of  them.      The  Nation  (New  York) : 

"THE  CASE  FOR  THE  MINERS" 

By  Siegfried  Sassoon 

Something  goes  wrong  with  my  synthetic  brain 
When  I  defend  the  Strikers  and  explain 
My  reasons  for  not  blackguarding  the  Miners. 
"  What  do  you  know?"  exclaim  my  fellow  diners 
(Peeling  their  plovers'  eggs  or  hfting  glasses 
Of  mellowed  Chateau  Rentier  from  the  table), 
"  What  do  you  know  about  the  working  classes?" 

I  strive  to  hold  my  own;   but  I'm  unable 

To  state  the  case  succinctly.     Indistinctly 

I  mumble  about  World-Emancipation, 

Standards  of  Living,  Nationalization 

Of  Industry ;    until  they  get  me  tangled 

In  superficial  details;    goad  me  on 

To  unconvincing  vagueness    When  we've  wrangled 

From  soup  to  savory,  my  temper's  gone. 

"  Why  should  a  miner  earn  six  pounds  a  week?  " 
"Leisure!     They'd  only  spend  it  in  a  bar!" 
"Standard  of  life!     You'll  never  leach  them  Greek!" 
"Or  make  them  more  contented  than  they  are!" 
That's  how  my  port-flushed  friends  discuss  the 

Strike. 
And  that's  the  reason  why  I  shout  and  splutter. 
And  that's  the  reason  why  I'd  almost  like 
To  see  them  hawking  matches  in  the  gutter. 

Here  is  a  puzzling  fancy  that  .seems  to 
balk  interpretation  but  still  charm  by  its 
felicity  of  phrase.  We  give  it  from  the 
London  Spectator  to  those  whose  classical 
learning  finds  a  welcome  for  it : 

LE  NOTRE ;    OR,  NEPTUNE  IN  CHAINS 

By  Osbert  Sitwei.i. 

Enslaved  are  the  old  gods; 
Pan  pipes  soundlessly 
For  the  unheeding  bees. 

Bound  by  the  trailing  tresses  of  the  vine 

To  soft  captivity, 

Neptune  has  left  his  waves 

To  stand  beneath  the  frozen,  green  cascades 

Of  summer  trees. 

Is  the  Sea-God,  then,  content  to  r-ule 

The  rippling  of  wayward  flowers. 

Lulled  by  the  song  that  many  birds  pour  out 

From  their  green  cradles,  gently  rocked — 

Songs  that  foam  like  hissing  rain 

Among  the  heavy  blossoms? 

Can  he  control 

The  music  of  the  wind  through  poplar-trees. 

Those  trees,  an  Instrument 

That  any  wind,  however  yoimg 

Or  drunk  with  drowsing  scent 

Of  petals,  crusht  by  the  flaming  fingers  of  the  sun, 

Can  play  upon? 

But  darkness,  the  deliverer. 

Comes  with  dreams. 

Night's  grape-stained  waves 

Cool  liis  aching  body; 

The  song  of  the  nightingale 

Falls  round  him 

Like  the  froth  of  Uttle  waves ; 

The  warm  touch  of  the  evening  wind 

Thaws  the  green  cascades 

Till  you  can  hear 

Every  liqiud  sound  witliin  the  world — 

Fountains,  falling  waterfalls. 

The  low  murmur  of  the  rolling  sea — 

.  .  .  And  Neptune  dreams  that  he  is  free.  .  .  . 


New  poetry^magazines  constantly  drift 
in  to  our  desk,  the  latest,  Tempo,  coming 
from  Danvers,  Mass.  The  virtue  of  this 
is  that  all  the  contributors  are  accounted 
for  in  one  phrase  or  another  on  the  first 
inside  cover.  Running  down  the  list  we 
read  that  "Margie-Lee  Runbeck  is  a 
Southerner.  She  is  visiting  in  Boston  for  a 
while,"  and  one  hastens  to  note  the  effect- 

EVANESCENCE 
By  Margie-Lee  Runbeck 
A  white  flame  of  moonUght 
Struck  a  mauve  poppy 
And  kindled  it  to  silver 
In  ray  garden. 
But  suddenly 
It  blurred  to  ashes 
Under  a  cloud. 
Reminding  me  of  you. 

The  London  Mercury  always  means 
good  verse,  and  its  brisk  yellow  cover  is 
their  symbol.  The  May  number  has  some 
lines  on  a  seasonal  theme,  and  they  lead 
us  on  beyond  the  mere  ephemera  of — 

THE  CIRCUS 

By  E.  W.  Jacot 
Around  the  circus  of  my  mind 

The  glittering  thought-ponies  go. 
The  great  Ring-master  cracks  his  whip 

And  piUs  them  through  their  sliow. 

A  slim,  high-flying  acrobat. 

Fancy,  high  above  all  these. 
I'nderneath  the  tent's  wide  dome 

Somersaults  on  his  trapeze. 

Love,  the  tight-rope  walker,  next 

Flourishes  her  parasol. 
But  I  scarce  dare  look  at  her' 

Lest  she  fall. 

I  wonder  if  Clown  Laughter  is  ' 

Nothing  more  than  pantaloon. 
Or  is  he  God-sent  to  make  mirth, 

A  divine  buffoon? 

But  suddenly  the  loud  bra.ss  band 
Will  cease;    the  Ughts  will  disappear. 

And  there  will  then  be  nothing  but 
The  empty  benches  tier  on  tier. 

From  India  comes  a  tribute  to  the  negro 
race  of  this  country  accompanying  the 
quotation  in  the  Bombay  Indian  Social 
Reformer  of  a  poem  by  the  widow  of  Paul 
Laurence  Dunbar.  "A  collection  of  the 
best  negro  poetry  of  recent  years,"  says 
this  paper,  "would  stand  favorable  com- 
parison with  that  of  anj^  other  race." 

VIOLETS 

By  Alice  Dunbar  Nelson 
I  had  not  thought  of  violets  of  late. 

The  wild^  shy  kind  that  spring  beneath  your  feet 
In  wistful  April  days,  when  lovers  mate 

And  wander  through  the  fields  in  raptures  sweet. 
The  thoughts  of  violets  meant  florists'  shops. 

And  bows  and  pins,  and  perfumed  papers  fine; 
And  garish  lights,  and  mincing  Uttle  flops. 

And  cabarets  and  songs,  and  deadening  wine. 
So  far  from  sweet  real  things  my  thoughts  had 
strayed, 

I  had  forgot  wide  fields,  and  clear  b'rown  streams 
The  perfect  loveliness  that  God  has  made — • 

Wild  violets  shy  and  heaven-mounting  dreams. 
And  now — unwittingly,  you've  made  me  dream 
Of  violets,  and  my  soul's  forgotten  gleam. 
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I  Will  Pay  $10,000  For 

The  Best  Thoughts  on  One  of  My  Problems 
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IN  1851,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  said: 
"Could  I  only  have  music  on  my  own 
terms,  whenever  I  wished  the  ablution 
and  inundation  of  musical  waves,  that  are  a 
bath  and  a  medicine." 

Emerson  spoke  the  thoughts  of  millions, 
and  voiced  the  need  of  all  humanity. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  phonographic  re- 
production of  music  affords  the  only  means 
of  providing  music  of  practically  every  vari- 
ety, wherever  and  whenever  it  is  desired; 
without  this  means,  even  those,  who  live  in 
the  great  centers  of  music,  can  hear  it  only  at 
conventional  hours — and,  then,  not  always 
the  kind  of  music  they 
most  need  and  desire. 


To  make  the  phono- 
graphic reproduction  of 
music  serve  the  need  ex- 
pressed by  Emerson,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  repro- 
duction shall  preserve — 
undiminished  and  undis- 
torted — the  true  beauties 
of  the  original  music. 
The  greatest  shortcoming 
of  the  phonograph  has 
been  its  lack  of  realism. 
It  is  this  shortcoming 
which  I  have  sought  to 
remove.  The  result  is  a 
degree  of  realism  in  our 
new  phonograph ,  w^hich  is 
baffling  to  even  the  most 
expert  ears,  when  direct 
comparison  is  made  be- 
tween living  singers  or  in- 
strumentalists and  the  re- 
production or  Re-Crea- 
TioN  of  their  work  by  our 
new  instrument. 

Were  Emerson  alive  today,  I  feel  that  our 
new  phonograph  would  be  accepted  by  him 
as  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  need,  which 
he  expressed.  At  any  rate,  the  psycholog- 
ical research  work,  which  we  have  been  con- 
ducting for  nearly  two  years,  indicates  that 


Details  of  Mr.  Edison's 

$10,000.00 
Prize  Offer 


can  be  obtained  from  the  Edison 
dealer  in  your  locality.  If  you  do 
not  know  him,  watch  for  his  adver- 
tisement in  your  local  newspaper.  It 
costs  you  nothing  to  compete  for 
these  prizes. 

If  you  are  not  already  familiar 
with  the  New  Edison,  the  Edison 
dealer  will  afford  you  every  oppor- 
tunity to  become  familiar  with  it,  and 
will  supply  you  with  all  necessary 
literature. 

All  ideas  must  be  submitted  upon 
blanks,  which  the  Edison  dealer  will 
provide,  and  must  be  mailed  prior 
to  September  «nd,  1921. 

You  do  not  have  to  be  a  trained 
writer  in  order  to  win  one  of  the 
prizes.     Ideas  are  what  count. 


the  well  known  and  almost  incalculable 
benefits  of  music  can  be  derived,  in  full 
measure,  from  the  proper  use  of  this  new 
instrument. 

Psychologists,  physicians,  and  other  scien- 
tists appreciate  that  our  object  is  to  pro- 
vide music  of  the  best  sort,  under  conditions 
that  will  insure  the  largest  benefits.  The 
new  phonograph,  which  we  have  developed, 
is  merely  the  instrumentality  by  which  I 
am  endeavoring  to  place  truly  fine  music  at 
the  command  of  every  household. 

A  great  many  people  have  said  that  they 
regard  this  new  instrument  as  the  best  pho- 
nograph in  existence. 
While  such  statements 
are  naturally  gratifying 
to  me,  I  find  that  the  im- 
portance of  our  work  in 
the  field  of  music  is  some- 
what obscured  by  the  fact 
that  so  many  people  con- 
tinue to  think  of  this  new 
instrument  merely  as  a 
phonograph.  They  may 
think  of  it  as  the  best 
phonograph — but  it  still 
is  only  a  phonograph  to 
them. 


I  want  a  phrase,  which 
will  emphasize  that  our 
new  instrument  is  not  a 
mere  machine,  but  that 
it  is  an  instrumentality, 
by  which  the  true  beauties 
and  the  full  benefits  of 
music  can  be  brought  in- 
to every  home. 


The  phrase  should  not 
contain  more  than  four  or  five  words.  I 
want  a  dignified  expression,  which  will 
clearly  distinguish  this  instrument  from  all 
other  sound  reproducing  devices. 

I    have   authorized    that    $10,000.00    in 

prizes  be  paid  for  the  best  ideas  submitted. 

(Signed)  Thomas  A.  Edison 


"OUR   OWN   LITTLE   IRELAND"   IN   THE   PHILIPPINES 


/4  ^lERICAXS  ARE  ACCUSTOMED  TO  THIXK  that 
/-\  their  "little  colonial  job  in  the  Far  East"  is  finished, 
-^  -^  whereas  ''the  conspicuous  fact  is  that,  to  the  contrary, 
v.e  are  just  beginning  it."  So  -writes  Nathaniel  Peffer,  a 
correspondent  who  arrived  in  ^Manila  some  time  before 
General  Wood  and  his  investigating  commission.  General 
Wood's  recent  arrival  was  "probablj-  the  most  important  arrival 
in  the  Phihppines  since  Dewey  steamed  into  ^Manila  Bay  that 
jNIay  morning  in  1898,"  Mr.  Peffer  goes  on,  in  his  report  to  the 
New  York    Tribune,    for   "'the  whole  American  policy  in  the 

Phihppines"    is  said  to  

be  in  a  highlj"  explosive 
condition,  and  a  great 
deal  ■  ■  is  hkeh'  to  depend 
on  General  Wood's  con- 
clusions and  recommen- 
dations." The  battle 
that  will  rage  about 
the  General's  investiga- 
tions and  conclusions, 
]Mr.  Peffer  declares,  ^-ill 
be '.'  sharp,  even  if  blood- 
less." There  are  no 
neutrals,  we  are  told, 
"there  are  precious  few 
even  of  moderates," 
among  the  Americans 
and  the  educated  FiU- 
pinos.  The  Filipinos, 
just  now,  have  rather 
the  best  of  the  argu- 
ment, and  the  Ameri- 
cans are  hoping  that 
General  Wood  will  put 
them  "in  their  proper 
places."  Whatever  hap- 
pens,   "there  is  certain 

to  be  an    increasing  fund   of  ill-feeling   within  the   next   few 
years,"  predicts  Mr.  Peffer,  and  thus  sets  forth  the  difficulty: 

The  issue  is  whether  the  present  status  of  ^-irtual  autonomy 
shall  be  changed.  Also,  another  question  has  emerged  that 
cuts  clear  across  the  issue.  In  the  southern  end  of  Luzon,  the 
main  island  of  the  archipelago,  parties  of  Standard  Oil  men  are 
worldng  now.  Thus  far  the  signs  are  more  than  promising. 
There  are  good  prospects  for  a  hea^y  strike  in  oil.  Should  they 
materiaUze- — the  present  world  race  for  oil  being  such  as  it  is — 
the  practical  probability  of  our  withdrawal  from  the  islands  may 
be  dismissed  summarily. 

General  Wood  comes  out  at  a  critical  moment.  Whatever 
conclusions  one  may  draw  as  to  the  causes,  it  is  admitted  on  the 
facts  that  conditions  in  the  islands  are  at  a  critical  pass.  By 
reason  both  of  the  seriousness  of  the  international  situation  in 
the  Far  East  and  of  the  domestic  situation  in  the  islands,  America 
can  not  evade  the  necessity  of  reaching  a  definite  policy  in  the 
Philippines  and  adhering  to  it. 

When  Francis  Burton  Harrison  came  out  to  the  Phihppines  as 
President  Wilson's  appointee  as  Governor-General  in  1913,  he 
brought  "wdth  him  apparently  a  mandate.  It  was  to  take  the 
reins  of  government  out  of  American  hands  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment.     He  did  so  completely  and  forthwith. 

The  administration  of  the  Philippines  has  been  thoroughly 
Fihpinized.  American  executives  almost  without  exception  have 
been  removed.  The  heads  of  all  administrative  departments, 
even  of  technical  bureaus,  are  Filipinos.  The  Board  of  Educ?i- 
tion,  the  public  works  bureaus,  and  the  public  hospital  admin- 
istration are  in  the  hands  of  FiUpinos.  A  popularly  elected 
Filipino  legislature  sits,  with  complete  legislative  powers,  except 
for  the  right  to  veto  inhering  in  the  Governor-General  and  in 
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AMERICAXIZATIOX    UNDER    DIFFICULTIES. 

These  Filipino  boys,  from  a  tribe  that  was  in  a  completely  savage  state  only  a  few- 
years  ago,  have  taken  up  baseball,  but  decUne  "  pants." 


Washington.  In  the  case  of  Governor  Harrison,  this  right  was 
waived.  Practically  speaking,  there  is  complete  autonomy.  In 
the  last  few  years  American  sovereignty  has  meant  little  more 
to  the  Filipino  than  the  Governor-General  and  the  American  flag. 
For  him  independence  is  a  matter  of  sentiment.  The  transition, 
it  must  be  emphasized,. has  been  made  suddenly. 

A  test  has  been  made,  then,  under  the  fairest  circumstances. 
The  result  is  a  matter  of  fierce  dispute.  The  Americans  are 
practically  unanimous  in  branding  it  a  failure  and  the  Filipinos 
nearly  unanimous  in  denial.  To  both  the  personahty  of  Gov- 
ernor-General Harrison  is  taken  as  a  symbol  of  the  issue.  This 
was  dramatically  illtistrated  in  the  manner  of  his  going  from  the 

islands  a  few  days  ago, 
after  eight  years  as 
American  executive.  He 
was  feted  as  a  national 
hero,  for  he  is  that  to 
the  Filipinos — and  cor- 
respondingly snubbed 
bj'  the  Americans. 

At  the  farewell  ban- 
quest  given  for  the 
retiring  GoA-^ernor,  "at- 
tended by  the  pomp, 
power,  and  flower  of  the 
island,  not  five  Ameri- 
cans were  present."  A 
farewell  parade  was  held 
in  his  honor,  says  the 
writer,  in  which  thou- 
sands marched  —  gov- 
ernment officials,  school 
children,  public  bodies, 
and  private  associations. 
The  Americans  remain- 
ed indoors  almost  to  a 
man.  "What  has  hap- 
pened in  American 
eyes?"  asks  Mr.  Peffer, 
and  rephes: 


The  islands,  according  to  them,  have  gone  to  the  dogs.  There 
is  complete  collapse  of  government,  a  political  dictatorship  holds 
iron  rule,  there  is  scandalous  corruption,  there  is  shocking  in- 
efficiency, there  is  political  fa^-oritism,  nepotism,  factional  poU- 
tics  in  everything.  The  treasury  and  the  government  bank  have 
been  looted  and  big  private  fortunes  made  b-y  the  "poUticos" 
and  their  friends.  Pay-roUs  have  been  padded.  The  public 
roads  are  jagged  "with  holes.  ISIails  and  telegrams  are  delayed 
and  often  lost.  One  can  not  get  a  building  permit  or  have  a 
shipment  of  cargo  put  through  the  customs  -mthout  a  bribe. 

In  one  who  comes  here  in  a  spirit  of  impartiality  there  is  an 
instinctive  reaction  toward  skepticism.  These  indictments  are 
made  -nith  too  near  a  unanimity  and  in  too  stereotyped  a  form. 
They  betray  animus  and  make  for  suspicion  of  motives.  I  for 
one  do  not  beUeve  the  American  community  of  ^Manila  to  be  im- 
partial, or  even  disposed  to  fairness,  in  its  judgment  of  Fihpino 
aspirations  or  accomplishments.  It  has  about  it  the  air  of  the 
ruhng  race,  whose  divine  right  of  rulership  is  being  challenged 
by  its  subjects. 

For  myself  the  few  days  I  have  had  in  jVIanila  do  not  make 
me  competent  to  judge.  From  the  admissions  of  some  of  the 
more  dispassionate  Filipinos,  however,  and  from  e-^idence  patent 
to  the  eye  and  unchallengeable,  I  beUeve  it  to  be  indisputable 
that  there  have  been  grave  deficiencies  in  Filipino  self-rule,  and 
that  the  balance  leans  more  to  the  side  of  failure  than  success. 
Aluch  corruption  and  more  inefficiency  there  are  admittedl3'. 
Polities  of  the  meanest  factional  sort  there  is  also.  Most  im- 
portant, there  is  the  financial  collapse.  That  is  public  and  can 
not  be  disputed. 

It  -R-ill  be  facts  of  this  kinds  that  are  laid  before  General  Wood 
and  his  commission.  On  the  basis  of  those  facts  the  Americans 
here,  almost  to  a  man,  -v\dll  ask  him  to  recommend  a  reassump- 
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The  Name  That  Is  a  Signature 


10NG  before  automotive  trans- 
y  portation  had  earned  its  pres- 
ent place,  the  first  Firestone  tire 
was  built  with  faith  in  the  future 
of  the  industry  and  the  place 
rubber  tires  were  destined  to  have 
in  it. 

The  tire  was  built  by  the  man  who 
is  still  the  active  head  of  the  organ- 
ization and  whose  name  was  given 
— not  only  to  the  institution  but  to 
the  tire. 

The  name  Firestone  on  a  tire  is  a 
pledge  of  personal  responsibility  for 


present  values  and  a  guaranty  that 
Firestone  quality  will  continue  to 
function  at  its  best. 

This  pledge  of  most  miles  per  dollar 
is  progressive.  Your  money  buys 
much  more  mileage  from  Firestone 
now  than  it  did  ten  years  ago. 

As  a  standard  of  comparison  in  tire 
values,  most  miles  per  dollar  will 
always  be  a  "live  issue"  because  it 
means  that  your  money,  at  any 
time  spent  for  Firestones,  will  buy 
the  known  limit  of  safe,  comfort- 
able riding. 


Most  Miles  per  Dollar 
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tion  of  power  by  Americans.  They  will  ask  that  Americans  be 
reinstated  as  heads  of  administrative  departments,  especially 
technical  and  expert  branches. 

In  other  words,  they  will  urge  the  withdrawal  of  full  autonomy. 
The  test  of  the  last  few  years  has  proved,  they  will  argue,  that 
the  Filipinos  are  not  yet  capable  of  complete  self-government,  and 
that  the  present  bad  conditions  will  drift  to  worse  unless  there 
is  retrenchment.  With  American  executives  and  Filipino  under- 
offlcers,  an  efficient  administration  "wiW  be  maintained  and  at 
the  same  time  Filipinos  trained  in  self-government.  Meanwhile 
time  will  be  given  for  the  generation  educated  in  our  schools  to 
come  to  maturity  and  for  a  public  opinion  to  develop  as  a  check 
on  politicians. 

To  recommend  this  is  easier  than  to  execute  it.  The  cost  of 
such  a  policy  should  not  be  minimized.  It  will  produce  a  vast 
amount  of  iU-feeling  in  the  islands.  To  withhold  rights  or 
privileges  is  one  thing;  to  grant  them  and  then  withdraw  them 
is  another.  Having  once  tasted  power,  the  Filipinos  will  resent 
having  to  relinquish  it  far  more  than  they  would  have  resented 
never  having  had  it. 

Enactment  by  Congress  of  the  Jones  Bill,  President  Wilson's 
policy,  and  his  direct  promises  have  led  the  Filipinos  to  expect 
immediate  independence.  Whether  those  commitments  were 
wise  or  well  timed  it  is  useless  to  argue  now.  The  effects  exist 
none  the  less.  Expectation  has  bred  active  desire  and  impa- 
tience. It  has  also  provided,  incidentally,  a  convenient  issue  for 
exploitation  by  demagogue  politicians.  But  however  artificially 
created,  a  closely  knit  and  aggressive  pro-independence  party 
does  exist,  and  behind  that  a  wide-spread  independent  sentiment. 
And  in  those  that  share  this  there  will  be  a  keen  sense  of  dis- 
appointment and  deception,  for  by  the  Wilson  Administration 
the  United  States  does  stand  committed. 

Into  this  there  enter  some  imponderable  but  nevertheless  im- 
portant factors.  One  is  pride.  The  other  is  race  feeling.  It 
can  not  be  said  that  the  Americans  in  the  Philippines  have  been 
or  are  tactful  in  their  manner  of  dealing  with  the  question  of  in- 
dependence or  the  Filipino  people  generally. 

Politically,  American  occupation  may  have  set  a  "standard 
of  colonial  administration  far  beyond  that  of  any  other  power 
in  this  hemisphere."     Mr.  Peffer  goes  on: 

We  have  not  exploited  for  our  profit  at  the  native  peoples'  ex- 
pense. And  of  us  only  this  can  be  said  in  Asia.  Socially,  how- 
ever, we  have  imitated  the  worst  in  other  ruling  white  races. 
We  have  set  up  a  pale  for  the  Filipino. 

No  Filipino  can  belong  to  a  Manila  club.  He  may  hold  Ox- 
ford or  Harvard  degrees  and  the  highest  of  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Spanish  cultures  may  have  gone  into  his  making,  but  the  brown 
of  his  skin  casts  no  shadow  on  the  pure  white  of  the  Elks  Club, 
social  arbiter  of  Manila's  elite.  The  clerk  in  a  shop  on  the 
Escolta — which  is,  by  the  way,  the  very  apotheosis  of  Main 
Street — who  has  but  freshly  got  his  discharge  from  army  ranks 
soon  enough  develops  an  austere  eclecticism  in  his  social  rela- 
tionships. 

The  white  man  who  marries  a  Filipina  is  ostracized.  She  may 
have  been  educated  in  Boston  and  Paris,  and  in  her  veins  may 
be  mingled  the  blood  of  a  Spanish  aristocrat  of  pre-Columbus 
lineage,  but  she  is  ostracized  by  the  \sdves  of  one-time  hardware 
men  of  the  Kansas  and  Ohio  county-seat  families.  And  so 
through  all  social  relationships.  The  color  line  is,  if  not  rigid, 
at  least  stiff. 

Bitterly  as  Governor  Harrison  has  been  denounced  here  on 
all  other  counts,  the  fiercest  denunciation  I  have  heard  of  him 
is  over  his  parting  message  to  the  Filipinos  at  his  farewell  ban- 
quet: "I  want  you  to  remember  that  in  all  but  face  and  race  I 
am  a  Filipino."  They  fume  at  him  for  that  betrayal  of  the 
white  race — and  at  me  also  because  I  have  said  that  the  gravamen 
of  that  indictment  I  do  not  recognize  as  elemental  or  satanic. 

These  things  cannot  be  considered  apart  from  the  question  of 
independence,  even  if  they  have,  strictly  speaking,  no  political 
bearing.  They  enter  into  the  Filipino's  mental  attitude.  They 
do  not  make  for  a  harmonious  atmosphere  or  for  greater  con- 
tentment in  living  under  an  alien  people's  rule,  even  if  that  rule  be 
more  efficient  and  economically  advantageous.  They  increase 
the  Filipino's  impatience  to  be  free  of  that  rulership,  since  its 
sway  irks  most  where  he  is  most  sensitive. 

"It  is  easy  to  lose  one's  perspective  in  the  Far  East,  and  to 
forget  some  salient  facts  in  American  pohtical  historj',"  con- 
tinues Mr.  Peffer.  He  finds  "something  amusing  in  the  top- 
lofty attitude  of  the  Americans,"  who  have  gone  out  to  the 
Philippines  to  make  money  and  incidentally  to  serve  as  models 
for  Philippine  behavior.     He  writes: 

These  people  who  hold  up  so  sanctimoniously  to  Filipinos  ab- 


solute standards  of  political  morality  and  governmental  effi- 
ciency and  flame  with  righteous  indignation  when  Filipino  accom- 
plishment falls  below  that  standard — many  of  them  come  from 
big  American  cities.  They  forget  some  of  the  harsh  reaUties  of 
American  municipal  government.  They  forget  also  that 
America  has  had  autonomy  for  145  years  and  that  it  has  had  to 
learn  much  through  ugly  experience  and  has  much  yet  to  learn. 

On  the  other  hand  he  admits,  in  agreement  with  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  that  "independence  is  hardly  a  practical  ques- 
tion now."     Waiving  all  considerations  of  the  Filipino's  fitness — 

There  is  the  international  situation  to  be  considered.  That 
is,  in  a  word,  Japan.  .  .  .  By  this  it  is  not  meant  to  prophesy 
any  armed  invasion  of  the  Philippines.  There  would  be  no  open 
challenge.  The  Japanese  imperialists  do  not  work  that  way. 
The  fact  is  more  of  economic  and  political  penetration,  which 
comes  to  the  same  thing. 

The  present  financial  situation  in  the  islands  can  serve  as  an 
excellent  illustration  of  the  possibilities.  The  financial  system 
of  the  islands  is  in  disorder.  The  paper  currencj^  is  in  effect 
unredeemable.  There  is  no  gold  reserve  with  which  to  redeem 
it.  Were  not  the  United  States  behind  the  insular  government, 
there  would  be  no  recourse  other  than  loans,  foreign  loans.  And 
Japan  is  the  loan  broker  of  the  East,  its  imperialists  and  financiers 
ever  ready  to  make  loans  anywhere,  taking  their  interest  in  politi- 
cal rights.  That  process  has  been  watched  in  operation  by  any- 
body who  has  followed  the  history  of  China  in  the  last  five 
years. 

That  there  would  be  complete  political  stability  in  the  Phil- 
ippines in  the  first  few  years  under  its  own  rule  is  not  to  be 
expected.  Were  there  instability,  then,  and  perhaps  a  small 
outburst  of  revolution,  with  Japan  holding  a  vested  interest 
through  loans,  what  would  follow  is  the  orthodox  course  of  im- 
perialism everywhere — intervention  or  threatened  intervention 
— and  complications  with  the  United  States. 

The  Fihpinos  realize  this  aspect  of  the  question  well  enough 
and  suggest  independence  "wnth  an  American  guaranty  of  in- 
tegrity. Under  the  present  circumstances,  however,  that  would 
only  mean  that  we  not  only  doubled  the  risk  but  pledged  ourselves 
to  face  it.     The  situation  would  be  unaltered. 

There  remains  the  immediate  necessity  of  framing  an  alternate 
policy.  That  must  depend  primarily  on  whether  General  Wood's 
investigation  corroborates  the  charge's  of  corruption,  inefficiency, 
and  general  misgovernment  made  against  the  Filipinos  by  resi- 
dent Americans.  If  it  does  not,  then  there  is  no  reason  for 
modifying  the  existing  status  of  autonomy.  If  it  does,  then, 
were  not  the  psychological  factors  to  be  reckoned  with,  the  sim- 
plest and  most  effective  solution  would  be  to  get  the  reins  back 
into  American  hands,  to  reinstall  American  executives.  But  the 
psychological  factors  are  to  be  reckoned  with  heavily,  and  there 
is  something  of  a  dilemma. 

The  dilemma  'wall  have  to  be  evaded  and  some  compromise 
worked  out  that  will  not  arouse  resentment  and  a  feeling  of  be- 
traj^al  in  the  Filipinos,  and  that  will  at  the  same  time  provide 
enough  supervisory  machinery  to  assure  a  fair  degree  of  effi- 
ciency. That  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  there  is  real  efficiency 
and  really  good  government  is  to  be  expected,  just  as  it  is  not 
surprising  that  bad  mistakes  have  been  made  iu  the  last  few 
years. 

It  is  too  early  to  raise  the  cry  that  our  experiment  in  "im- 
perialism" has  been  a  failure,  concludes  the  writer: 

We  got  these  islands  by  conquest  and  purchase,  and  in  thus 
embarking  on  imperialism  gave  our  pledge  to  the  Filipinos  and 
to  the  world  that  it  was  an  attempt  at  a  new  kind  of  imperialism. 
We  repressed  exploitation  of  the  natives  and  established  more 
schools  than  garrisons.  We  made  it  our  aim  so  to  govern  the 
territory  and  treat  its  people  that  we  could  in  time  leave  it  to 
them  wholly. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  abandon  the  attempt  as  a  failure.  The 
Filipinos  have  made  tremendous  strides  in  two  decades.  There 
is  not  enough  evidence  on  which  to  conclude  that  they  have 
reached  their  limit  and  that,  given  time  in  which  the  generation 
educated  in  our  schools  can  grow  to  maturity  and  public  opinion 
develop,  they  wiU  not  attain  as  great  a  capacity  for  self-govern- 
ment as  some  of  the  lesser  peoples  of  Europe.  In  the  mean- 
time both  tolerance  and  patience  are  necessary  from  Americans. 
They  must  not  forget  how  slow  and  tortuous  have  been  their  own 
steps  in  political  progress. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  foolish  out  of  fidelity  to  easy 
idealistic  phrases  to  hasten  the  process  and  thus  doom  the  result 
to  failure.  That  is  the  charge  that  can  be  made  against  the 
Wilson  Administration's  policy.  The  present  unpleasant  situa- 
tion is  the  price  of  that  error. 

All  this  is  not  altruism.     It  is  plain  self-interest.     For  we  liave 
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CONNECTICUT  AVENUE  APARTMENTS 

Li^t  ivory  matt  glazed  Terra  Cott.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C, 


Drawing  by  Hugh  Ftrri— 
Hunter  ec  Bell,  Architect* 


The  EXTERIOR 

Expresses  the  PURPOSE 

WASHINGTON  inspires  pride  in  the  heart  of  every  American.      With  its 
public  buildings,  parks,  wide  avenues  and  residences,   it  is  surely  one  of  the 
great  capital  cities  of  the  world. 

Call  up  in  mind  the  avenues  lined  with  mansions.  On  them  you  would  expect 
an  apartment  building  also  to  be  a  mansion — a  multiple  mansion,  if  you  please. 

Viewed  from  any  approach,  the  Connecticut  Avenue  Apartments  give  this 
impression.  And  this  is  one  test  of  the  architect's  skill — to  make  an  exterior 
express  what  befits  the  occupants  and  the  neighborhood.  In  this  case,  desiring  to 
combine  many  luxurious  apartment  homes  and  produce  a  unit  mansion  effect,  he  had 
a  valuable  aid  in  that  versatile  material — Terra  Cotta. 

Terra  Cotta's  capacity  for  form — its  plasticity  before  burning — is  seen  in  the  lowest  and 
topmost  stories  and  in  all  the  trim  and  ornament  of  this  building.  It  is  evidenced  in  the 
delicately  modeled  spandrels  and  mullions;  in  the  inviting  entrance  way;  in  the  graceful 
balustrades;  in  the  cartouches  and  window  trim;  and  in  the  ornate  cornice.  The  ivory  tone 
that  contrasts  so  pleasingly  with  the  brick  suggests  Terra  Cotta's  color  possibilities.  For  Terra 
Cotta's  range  of  colors  is  practically  without  limit.  The  soft  matt  glaze  provides  unvarying 
beauty  of  texture.  In  fact,  Terra  Cotta  combines  beauty  of  form,  color  and  texture  in  the 
fullest  abundance  of  any  facing  material. 

"[SJATIONAL  TERRA  COTTA  SOCIETY,  a  bureau  of  service  and  information,  numbers 
-^  ^  among  its  publications  "Terra  Cotta  Defined,"  which  tells  by  text  and  photographs  not 
only  what  Terra  Cotta  is  but  what  it  means  to  any  owner  or  tenant.  No  matter  in  what  class 
of  buildings  you  are  interested,  write  us,  and  we  will  send  you  a  brochure  or  other  information 
illustrating  Terra  Cotta's  value  and  achievements  in  that  field.  Address  National  Terra  Cotta 
Society,  i  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


To  become  familiar  with 
Architecture,  follow  this  Series 
of  Details.  No.  10  wilt  appear 
in  The  Literary  Digest  of 
July  2. 1921. 


HOW  TO  RECOGNIZE 

ARCHITECTURAL  DETAILS 

TERRA  COTTA  SERIES  No.» 


SpanJrfl  over  entrdnce 
Conntcticut  Avenue  Apattmtna 

Spandrel 

The  irall  area  formed  by  a  tegmeat 
of  an  arch  and  the  tangent  tide*  of  a 
rectangle  ia  termed  spandrel,  as  it  also 
the  wall  area  between  two  adjacent  arches. 
In  the  spandrel  of  this  doorway  are  rep- 
resented two  salamanders,  the  emblem 
of  Francis  First,  a  detail  frequently  s«cn 
in  stylistic  renderings  of  the  Frandi  Fine 
period  of  French  architecture. 

Mullion 

{.Frandi  tit  Style) 

Mullion  at  and  Story, 

Connecticut  Avenue 

Apartmentt 

A  typical  French 
Renaissance  treatment 
of  the  mullion,  which 
is  the  member  sub- 
dividing a  window  in- 
to separate  lights,  is 
seen  in  this  detail.  The 
Franda  First  style  is 
profuse  in  its  complei, 
intricate  and  fine-seal* 
ornamentation. 


Broken  Pediment  orer  4tb  StoTf 

"Windo-wi,  Connecticut  A*enu» 

Apartment! 

broken  Pediment 

(Curved) 

When  the  line  of  a  pediment,  whether 
pointed  or  curved,  is  broken  in  th« 
center,  the  term  "broken  pediment"  ia 
used.  The  break  in  such  pedimenu  was 
usually  made  to  accommodate  a  finial  or- 
nament of  some  kind,  like  the  finial  urn 
in  this  example. 

(AUthtmaferialdtieribtiit  TtrrmCottm) 


TERRA  COTTA 


Termanent 


'Beautiful 


Trofitahic 
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hore  an  extremely  delieatc^  pr()l)leiii  to  solve.  Unless  we  meet  it 
both  intelligently  and  in  the  right  spirit  we  shall  have  on  our 
hands  the  worst  burden  a  nation  can  hold — a  disgruntled  and 
hostile  subject  race. 

General  Wood's  tour  through  the  islands  is  bringing  out  differ- 
ing opinions  on  independence,  even  among  the  Filipinos  them- 
selves, reports  an  Associated  Press  correspondent  at  Ilagan,  in 
Isabella  Province.  Some  of  the  Filipino  leaders  exprest  con- 
tentment with  American  rule,  while  others  asked  for  indepen- 
dence.    The  correspondent  reported: 

The  people  of  Isabella  Province  are  satisfied  with  American 
rule  and  are  not  worrying  about  independence,  Governor  Pascual 
Paguirigan,  of  Isabella,  told  Major-General  Leonard  Wood, 
member  of  President  Harding's  mission  to  the  Philippines  to  in- 
vestigate conditions  in  the  islands. 

The  Governor  said  that  the  people  are  prosperous  and  con- 
tent, and  satisfied  to  continue  under  American  rule  until  the 
United  States  Government  is  ready  to  grant  independence. 

Everywhere  along  the  route  the  American  flag  was  prominently 
displayed.     One  of  the  streamers  of  greeting  read: 

"Welcome  Wood-Forbes;  give  us  independence." 

Stopping  at  several  towns  and  villages  yesterday.  General 
Wood  questioned  natives  concerning  independence  ideas  and 
upon  local  conditions.  He  asserted  that  he  found  content- 
ment generally. 

Many  officials  asked  for  independence,  but  with  an  American 
protectorate. 


STARVING    "MOUTHS  "    IN   THE 
SOUTH   OF   CHINA 

IN  CHINA  PEOPLE  ARE  REFERRED  TO  as  so  many 
"mouths,"  not  as  "souls,"  and  a  recent  traveler  through 
the  famine  districts  finds  a  poignant  significance  in  the 
idiOm,  for  much  of  southern  China  is  to-day  a  land  of  hungry 
mouths.  Food  from  America,  and  from  several  of  the  nations  of 
Europe,  is  all  that  stands  between  thousands  of  Chinese  and  ab- 
solute starvation.  Some  of  the  Chinese  people,  who  might  help, 
we  are  told,  "sit  placidly  .by,  superstitiously  believing  that  the 
spirits  intended  the  drought  and  famine  as  a  means  of  regulating 
the  overwhelming  population  of  the  land."  On  the  other  hand, 
a  correspondent  of  The  Outlook  (New  York)  reports  "individual 
Chinese  governors  and  county  officials  are  doing  fine  and  efficient 
relief  work,"  and  the  women  students  of  Peking  University  are 
"running  a  refuge  for  girls  who  have  been  sold  or  were  in  danger 
of  being  sold,  but  were  rescued."  Mrs.  C.  L.  Ogilvie,  an  English- 
woman who  made  an  eight-day  trip  on  the  Peking-Hankow  line 
as  far  as  Shantefu  and  its  neighboring  villages,  reports  that  she 
"saw  the  famine  at  work  "  and  realized  "something  of  the  feel- 
ing of  desperation  that  is  driving  the  peoi^le  from  their  villages 
by  the  hundreds  and  thousands  northward  toward  the  hope  of 
food."  A  number  of  pitiful  incidc^nts  are  recorded  among  "those 
Avretched  multitudes  who  are  compelled  to  die,  and  see  their 
loved  ones  die  of  slow  starvation."  There  is  one  phase  of 
the  situation,  however,  that  helps  to  lighten  the  picture  a  little, 
as  Mrs.  Ogilvie  reports  in  The  North  China  Daily  News: 

All  of  the  refugees  mentioned  above  were  given  help,  either 
grain,  or  food-tickets  for  a  child  or  two,  or  a  little  money  aid 
that  in  no  case  could  do  more  than  keep  soul  and  body  together. 
The  Shantefu  district  covers  nine  counties,  and  besides  a  com- 
mittee of  Chinese  the  organizations  working  there  are  the  Inter- 
national Relief  Committee,  the  China  Inland  Mission,  the 
Catholics,  and  the  American  Presbyterians.  The  population  of 
the  district  is  about  one  and  a  quarter  million,  and  of  these  it  is 
estimated  that  the  starving  number  225,000.  Out  of  this  num- 
ber 100,000  are  being  fed  by  the  combined  efforts  of  all  the 
organizations,  or  employed  at  a  few  coppers  a  day.  Among  the 
forms  of  relief  are  chou-ch'angs,  garment-making,  and  em- 
broidery for  women,  hair-net  classes,  schools  and  orphanages 
for  the  girl,^  and  children.  Chinese  gentry  are  running  a  chov- 
ch'ang  which  feeds  4,000  a  day,  each  person  getting  three  bowls 
of  chou.  They  have  also  erected  forty  huts  for  refugees  near 
the  chou-c}i.''ang.  Several  hundred  men  are  being  employed  at 
road-building,  canal-digging,  and  dildng  the  river.  A  working- 
man,  however,  needs  much  more  food  than  one  who  is  idle.     The 


food  of  one  workman  will  keep  four  people  alive.  So  the  aii.i 
of  the  International  Committee  is  to  feed  as  many  as  possiljlc 
and  keep  thein  alive  until  the  wheat  harvest  in  June. 

In  the  Paotingfu  area,  with  an  estimated  starving  population 
of  800,000,  between  150,000  and  200,tXX)  are  being  fed  by  the 
eight  Mission,  and  the  number  will  be  increased  in  two  weeks  to 
over  300,000.  But  with  all  the  efforts  being  put  forth,  a  large 
part  of  the  suffering  will  still  remain  unrelieved,  for  lack  of  funds 
to  buy  grain. 

Now  that  the  New  Year  is  past,  the  people  are  becoming  des- 
perate. They  stayed  at  home  until  after  the  New  Year,  but 
now  they  are  leaving  home  in  great  numbers.  Each  north- 
bound freight-train  has  for  some  weeks  been  carrying  from  100 
to  200  or  more — whole  families,  clans,  or  even  villages  traveling 
together.  One  of  the  sad  things  in  connection  with  this  migra- 
tion is  the  number  of  accidents  that  occur.  Many  of  the  poor 
creatures  are  run  over  by  the  trains  as  they  try  to  board,  and  are 
either  maimed  or  killed.  In  the  Mission  and  railroad  hospitals 
up  and  down  the  hne  they  have  had  hundreds  of  such  cases — 
hands,  feet,  or  limbs  cut  off,  or  bodies  otherwise  injured.  Driven 
by  the  terrible  gnawing  desire  to  find  food,  and  most  of  them 
knowing  nothing  whatever  of  railroad  trains  and  their  ways, 
the  wretched  victims  had  tried  to  get  on  the  trains  while  in 
motion  and  going  swiftly  across  country. 

The  hunger  situation,  says  the  writer,  has  become  so  serious 
that  it  is  dangerous  for  those  who  are  trying  to  help: 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  for  any  foreigner  known  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  famine  reUef  to  get  through  the  streets. 
Those  in  charge  of  chou-cK angs  are  in  danger  of  being  mobbed. 
Loading  grain  on  the  freight-cars  has  its  difficulties,  likewise,  as 
women  will  stab  the  grain-bags  with  a  sharp  instrument  and 
then  try  to  catch  the  escaping  grain  in  various  utensils.  A  for- 
eign woman  worker,  while  waiting  on  the  platform  at  Wang-tu 
for  her  train,  saw  a  sight  that  made  her  wish  for  "the  wings  of 
a  bird,"  that  she  might  escape  and  not  have  to  see  it.  "It  was 
the  poor  of  Wang-tu,  mostly  womei  and  children,  fighting  for  the 
kernels,  the  single  kernels,  of  kao-iiang  that  fell  from  the  cars 
and  sacks  as  they  were  unloaded  from  the  cars  to  men's  backs 
and  then  to  the  carts.  One  woman,  when  unwatched,  found  a 
hole  in  a  sack  on  a  cart,  and  a  man,  discovering  her,  kicked  her." 
As  I  rode  for  two  hours  and  a  half  westward  from  the  rail- 
road toward  Wanhsien,  I  saw  all  the  fields  showing  long  rows  of 
young  wheat  sprouts.  This  wheat  has  grown  from  $17,000 
worth  of  seed  wheat  given  out  last  September  to  about  20,000 
farmers  all  through  this  district.  This  will  feed,  if  the  crop  is 
good,  about  100,000  people.  The  seed  Vas  given  as  a  loan,  with- 
out interest,  and  is  to  be  returned  next  year.  The  head  men  of 
a  few  villages  refused  to  take  the  seed  for  their  villages,  and 
now  they  are  in  despair,  for  there  is  no  prospect  of  a  future 
harvest. 

The  carter  who  drove  my  cart  told  me  that  five  hundred 
"mouths"  had  gone  two  days  before  to  Heilung-chiang.  To  see 
what  he  would  say,  I  asked,  "Why?" 

"To  plant  the  ground.     They  had  no  food." 
"Are  you  going?" 

"I'm  not  going.  I  have  this  sheng-k'ou  (animal),"  indicating 
the  mule. 

"Have  you  food  for  it?" 

"You  will  give  me  two  tiao    (96  coppers),"  he  replied.     "It 
(the  mule)   will   eat  one  tiao.     We  will  eat  one  tiao." 
"How  many  are  there  in  your  family?" 
"We  are  twelve  mouths." 

He  is  one  of  the  few  men  of  the  working  class  who  will  be  able 
(if  he  makes  a  trip  a  day)  to  feed  his  family  by  his  own  inde- 
pendent labor  through  the  next  months.  But  four  coppers  a 
day  for  each  "mouth"  is  none  too  much. 

In  Yaocheng  I  visited  a  number  of  poor  homes,  and  found 
that  the  principal  article  of  food  was  locust-tree  seeds.  There 
were  large  bowls  full  of  these  seeds  soaking  in  water;  they  re- 
semble, when  soaked,  opened  gooseberries  with  a  small  black 
kernel  inside.  Unless  the  people  are  receiving  grain  or  other  re- 
lief, these  seeds,  with  chaff,  bran,  feark  of  trees,  or  leaves,  are  all 
they  have  on  which  to  keep  ahve  the  spark  of  life.  Sometimes 
they  can  get  a  few  dried  cabbage  leaves,  which  have  more  taste 
but  scarcely  more  nourishment. 

I  heard  in  Wanhsien  of  forty  who  had  recently  died  there, 
twenty  in  another  village,  sixteen  in  another.  Some  had  been 
frozen  to  death.  One  foreign  man,  just  returning  from  a  coun- 
try trip,  told  me  he  had  passed  two  men  lying  by  the  roadside, 
one  of  whom  had  a  bad  hemorrhage,  and  the  other,  lying  farther 
on,  was  unconscious.  Instances  are  common  of  men  turning 
dizzy  and  faint  and  falling  as  they  walk.  But  if  fed  and  cared 
for  they  are  often  found  to  be  not  past  recovery. 

With  nothing  left  which  they  can  sell  or  pawn,  and  no  one 
from  whom  to  beg  or  borrow,  hope  and  strength  almost  gone. 
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Jh^'s  silver  plated  finish  and  grace- 
ful shape  simply  do  justice  to  his 
inner  character.  He's  the  last  word 
in  pencils — smart,  convenient, 
durable. 

He  holds  leads  so  they  do  not 
turn  or  wiggle.  He  feeds  the  lead 
freely  without  breaking — he  never 
sticks  or  jams.  You'll  find  nothing 
but  virtue  in  him. 

A  jid  in  the  pocket  is  a  badge  of 
"class"  and  the  means  of  efficiency. 
Once  with  him,  never  without  him. 

jhl  has  a  really  handy  eraser,  and 
extra  leads  for  future  years. 


Get  yourself 

n 

In  Canada  $1.50 


Tfp'o  Styles  Only 
Long— with  pocket  clip 
Short— with  ring  in  cap 
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The  Hoge  Manufacturing  Company.,  Inc.,  215  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City 
Canadian  Representative,  A.  J.  McCi-ae,  23  Scott  Street,  Toronto,  Ont. 


I  I'll 


Get  yourself  a  Pal  at 
Stationer,  Jeweler, 
Department,  Drug, 
Novelty  or  Hardware 
Stores.    Pal  leads  are 

either  indelible  or  black 
and  will  fit  all  pencils. 
All  makes  of  leads  will 
fit  Pal.  A  postal  will 
bring  dealers'  pamphlet 
free , outlining  sales  helps 
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many  of  these  poor  creatures  are  being  driven  to  selling  or  aban- 
doning their  families,  fleeing  to  some  unknown  region  or  taking 
their  own  lives. 


«f 


WHAT  THE   WORLD-WAR  DID   TO   ME 


SOME  LEARNED  HOW  TO  EAT  HORSE-MEAT  with 
relish  during  the  war ;  a  Rhode  Island  woman  learned  that 
cake-making  stood  her  in  better  stead  than  ability  to 
quote  from  the  classics.  Some  learned  not  to  falter  at  the  sight 
of  blood  and  suffering,  while  some  confess  that  it  was  the  fear  of 
ridicule  which  prevented  them  from  rxmning  away  when  the 
hour  struck  to  go  over  the  top.  There  were  some  who  first 
learned  how  to  live  during  the  war,  and  many  who  learned  to  be 
unafraid  to  die.  Some  lost  God  and  their  faith  in  humanity, 
and  there  were  others  to  whom  during  the  war  God  first  became  a 
reality  and  every  man  a  brother.  Some  came  back  spiritually 
exalted;    others  suffering  with  a  horrible  nervousness. 

"What  did  the  world- war  do  to  you?"  The  Outlook  (New  York) 
recently  asked  its  readers,  and  offered  prizes  for  the  best  three 
answers.  The  replies  came  from  forty-seven  States  and  from 
all  kinds  of  people.  Hundreds  told  of  the  depression  and  tension 
of  the  war.  Some  told  of  the  morbidity  with  which  they  had 
been  seized;  many,  of  the  physical  and  nervous  exhaustion  which 
followed  the  armistice.  One  who  wrote  was  a  rear-admiral  of 
the  United  States  Navy;  another  was  a  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Kansas.  There  were  bank  presidents  and  manufactur- 
ers, army  officers  and  service  men,  editors  and  laborers,  who 
came  to  The  Outlook's  confessional.  College  presidents,  pro- 
fessors, students,  and  country  school-teachers  told  of  the  changes 
that  had  come  into  their  own  lives  as"  a  result  of  the  great  con- 
flict. A  portrait-painter  told  what  the  war  had  done  to  her;  a 
Greenwich  Village  art  student  left  her  palet  for  her  pad;  a 
letter  came  from  the  Friars'  Club  in  New  York  and  one  from 
Zion  City;  writers  dropt  fiction  for  fact.  A  linotype  operator 
set  down  hist  houghts  on  a  typesetting-machine.  In  the  major- 
ity of  the  letters  the  religious  note  was  sounded;  into  others  a 
bitter  note  of  criticism  crept.  Some  confessed  that  the  war 
drove  them  into  the  ministry;  others,  that  the  war  drove  them 
out  of  it.  A  few  experienced  no  spiritual  earthquakes  and  were 
"disappointingly  unchanged."     Says  The  Outlook: 

The  war  taught  thrift,  loyalty,  patriotism,  courage,  thought- 
fulness,  and  sympathy.  It  taught  geography  and  love  of  books. 
It  made  "citizens  of  the  world."  One  contestant  was  stricken 
with  apoplexy;  another's  hair  turned  white;  some  were  infected 
with  tuberculosis.  "It  has  made  an  American  out  of  me," 
recurs  repeatedly.  Many  learned*  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives  to  hate. 

"  I  can  no  longer  pray  " ;  "For  me  the  war  will  never  be  over  " ; 
"It  robbed  me  of  much  of  my  capacity  for  sympathy,  kindness, 
and  love";  "I  am  more  nervous  and  my  appetite  for  tobacco, 
liquor,  and  the  ladies  has  increased,"  are  various  statements  of 
nervous  depression.  "This  is  the  midnight  of  my  life,"  says  one 
whose  business  has  gone  to  smash.  "Things  I  once  held  dear 
are  now  pitifully  cheap,"  expresses  the  disillusionment  of  one 
writer.  "Would  my  patriotism  induce  me  to  buy  another 
Liberty  bond?  Never!"  writes  one  who  has  lost  faith  in  his 
country.  "The  war  pulled  me  up  by  the  roots;  my  health  is 
shattered;  I  am  an  irritable  pessimist.  There  are  no  holy  wars 
— no  government  has  a  right  to  draft  a  man  to  fight,"  states 
another. 

Theologies  were  disrupted  and  rebuilt.  A  Presbyterian 
minister  writes:  "Men  of  knotted  hearts  are  not  attracted  by 
easy  things.  Jesus  has  been  thought  of  as  'dear'  and  'precious' 
Jesus.  And  it  has  not  appealed  to  men.  Men  did  not  follow 
a  'dear'  Lincoln,  a  'dear'  Roosevelt,  a  'dear'  Foch,  but  men  will 
follow  a  rugged,  granite,  and  majestic  Christ." 

"For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  learned  that  the  greatest  test 
of  character  is  what  we  do  when  we  know  we  will  not  be  found 
out,"  concludes  another  Presbyterian  minister.  Many  told  us 
with  candor  of  their  faith  that  divine  intervention  would  keep 
their  sons  and  husbands  from  falling  in  battle. 

"It  made  me  lose  my  interest  in  religion;  the  war  stopt  me 
from  going  to  all  places  of  amusement.  When  I  see  people 
dancing,  I  feel  like  rebuking  them.  ...  It  seems  as  tho  all  the 
feeling  had  been  drained  from  everything  else  and  had  been 


embodied  in  me.     I  find  I  can  not  get  over  the  war.    I  am  morbid, 
grief -stricken,  inconsolable,"  confesses  one. 

An  anonymous  New-Yorker,  who  claimed  to  be  pastor  of  one 
of  the  largest  metropolitan  churches,  wrote  that  the  war  de- 
stroyed his  belief  in  God,  his  faith  in  Christ,  in  the  Church,  and 
in  human  nature,  and  bereft  him  of  his  belief  in  himself.  Another 
pastor  AVTote  from  Cleveland  that  his  theology  was  "disjointed." 
A  Pennsylvania  clergyman  felt  "proud  sorrow"  at  the  .death  of 
his  son,  killed  in  battle.  One  woman  was  comforted  because 
her  brother,  wounded  in  the  war,  couldn't  go  out  o'  nights  and 
thus  get  into  entanglements.  A  man  who  before  the  war  couldn't 
stand  the  sight  of  blood,  nursed  his  bomb  in  fear  and  trembling 
lest  he  drop  it  at  the  wrong  moment  from  his  airplane  and  thus 
"spoil"  his  "kill."     Quoting  again: 

"Had  I  not  been  afraid  of  the  scorn  of  my  brother  officers  and 
the  scoffs  of  my  men,  I  would  have  fled  to  the  rear,"  confesses  a 
Wisconsin  officer,  writing  of  a  battle. 

"I  see  war  as  a  horrible,  grasping  octopus  with  hundreds  of 
poisonous  death-dealing  tentacles  that  squeeze  out  the  culture 
and  refinement  of  a  man,"  ^Tites  a  veteran. 

A  regimental  sergeant-major:  "I  considered  myself  hard- 
boiled  and  acted  the  part  toward  everybody,  including  my  wife. 
I  scoffed  at  religion  as  unworthy  of  a  real  man  and  a  mark  of  the 
sissy  and  weakUng."  Before  going  over  the  top  for  the  first  time 
he  tried  to  pray,  but  had  even  forgotten  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

"If  I  get  out  of  this,  I  will  never  be  imhappy  again,"  reflected 
one  of  the  contestants  under  shell-fire  in  the  Argonne  Forest. 
To-day  he  is  "not  afraid  of  dead  men  any  more  and  is  not  in  the 
least  afraid  to  die." 

"I  went  into  the  army  a  conscientious  objector,  a  radical,  and 
a  recluse.  ...  I  came  out  of  it  with  the  knowledge  of  men  and 
the  philosophy  of  beauty,"  says  another. 

"My  moral  fiber  has  been  coarsened.  The  war  has  blunted 
my  sensitiveness  to  human  suffering.  In  1914  I  wept  tears  of 
distress  over  a  rabbit  which  I  had  shot.  I  could  go  oixt  now  at 
the  command  of  my  Government  in  cold-blooded  fashion  and 
commit  all  tno  barbarisms  of  twentieth-century  legalized 
murder,"  writes  a  Chicago  man. 

A  Denver  man  entered  the  war,  lost  himself  and  God,  and  found 
manhood.  "I  played  jKiker  in  the  box-car  which  carried  me  to 
the  front  and  read  the  Testament  in  the  hospital-train  which 
took  me  to  the  rear,"  he  teUs  us. 

"To  disclose  it  all  would  take  the  genius  and  the  understand- 
ing of  a  god.  I  learned  to  talk  from  the  side  of  my  mouth  and 
drink  and  curse  with  the  rest  of  our  ' noble  crusaders.'  Authority 
infuriated  me  and  the  first  suspicion  of  an  order  made  me  sullen 
and  dangerous.  .  .  .  Each  man  in  his  crudeness  and  lewdness 
nauseated  me,"  writes  a  service  man. 

"When  our  boy  came  back,"  complains  a  mother,  "we  could 
hardly  recognize  for  our  strong,  impulsive,  loving  son  whom  we 
had  loaned  to  Uncle  Sam  this  irritable,  restless,  nerv'ous  man  with 
defective  hearing  from  shells  exploding  aU  about  him,  and  Umbs 
aching  and  twitching  from  strain  and  exposure,  and  with  that 
inevitable  companion  of  all  returned  oversea  boys,  the  coffin- 
nail,  between  his  teeth." 

"In  the  army  I  found  that  hard  drinkers  and  fast  livers  and 
profane-tongued  men  often  proved  to  be  the  kindest-hearted, 
squarest  friends  one  could  ever  have,"  one  woman  reports. 

"'You  lost  an  arm?'  asked  a  woman  of  a  soldier.  'No,  I 
gave  it,'  he  returned,  proudly.  If  patriotism  can  breed  such  an 
answer  from  a  man  who  has  known  the  hell  of  blood  and  explod- 
ing shells,  then  war  must  have  some  soul-growing  process,"  she 
concludes. 

Numerous  letters  came  from  women  whose  husbands  or  sons 
were  killed  in  battle.  One  wife  lost  her  soldier-husband  to  a 
French  girl;  a  poignant  companion  letter  describes  the  tragedy 
of  a  soldier  who  returned  hime  to  find  his  wife  devoted  to  another 
man  and  lost  to  him. 

A  total  of  nearly  1,000  letters  were  received  in  the  two  com- 
petitions conducted  by  The  Outlook,  an  increase  of  nearly  150 
letters  in  the  second  competition  over  the  first,  testifying  to  the 
growth  of  interest.  Of  the  544  letters  received  in  the  second 
competition,  the  editors  comment:  "One  remarkable  thing  is 
the  fact  that  they  disclose  that  so  many  people  are  able  to  write 
with  candor  and  vitality  about  themselves." 

The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Miss  Lee  Ramsdell  of  the  Red 
Cross,  who  was  in  France  in  1917-19,  "first  working  with  the 
French  refugees,  and  then  in  an  American  hospital."    She  writes: 

I    went    there    a    snob,     I  got  over  it.     The  uniform  was 
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On  the  bedroom  floor  shown  above  is  Cold-Seal  Congoleum  Art- 


If  mother  could  have  had 

a  rug  as  easy  to  clean  as  this! 
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It's  really  wonderful  how  easy  housekeeping  Is  with  Gold- 
Seal  Congoleum  Art-Rugs!  Just  as  old-fashioned  woven  rugs 
made  cleaning  a  back-breaking  task,  so  these  lovely  new- 
fashioned,  easy-to-clean  rugs  banish  the  hardest  work  that 
the  housewife  has  had  to  do. 


So  Easy  to  Clean 

Every  speck  of  dust  or 
dirt  vanishes  from  a  Congo- 
leum Rug  in  a  twinkling 
with  just  a  light  mopping, 
for  its  surface  is  sanitary  and 
waterproof — particularly 
ideal  qualities  for  the  bed- 
room rug. 

Wherever  these  artistic 
rugs  are  used  in  the  house, 
they  lend  a  cheerful  note  of 
color.  Their  lovely  designs, 
great  variety  of  sizes  and 
patterns   and   their   extreme 

Gold  Seal 


durability  make  them  suit- 
able for  every  room. 

^opula  r  sizes— Popular  prices 

Best  of  all,  the  designs  are 
the  most  artistic  that  you 
can  possibly  imagine  for 
rugs  that  cost  so  little. 

Hx  3  ft.  3. 80  3x4Ht.  32.40 

3    X  3  ft.  1.60  3x6    ft.    3.20 

The  patterns  illustrated  are  made 
cnly  in  the  sizes  below. 

6  x9ft.  ?9.7S  9xlOHt.  316.60 
7ix9ft.  11.85      9x12    ft.     19.00 

Prices  in  ihe  Far  Wfst  average  15% 
higher  than  those  quoted:  in  Canada 
prices  average  25%  higher.  All  prices 
subject  to  change  without  notice. 


On  the  kitchen  floor  ii  sl:o::n  Gold-Siat  Congoleum 
Art-Rug  No.  400 


For  a  Spotless  Kitchen  Floor 

The  kitchen  is  another  room  where 
a  Gold-Seal  Congoleum  Art-Rug  fulfills 
every  requirement  with  its  sanitary, 
easy-to-clean,  spic-and-span  qualities. 

Congoleum  Company 


INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia  New  York 

San  Francisco  Cleveland 

Minneapolis  Kansas  City 

St.  Louis       Pittsburgh        Atlanta 


Chicago 

Boston 

Dallas 

Montreal 


(ONGOLEUM 


^RT-RUGS 


Always  look  for 
the  Gold  Seal 

The  Gold  Seal  is  pasted 
on  every  Gold-Seal 
Congoleum  Art -Rug 
and  on  every  two  yards 
of  Congoleum  in  roll 
form. 


"^^       PEMOVE  SFjU.  with 
<t^^        t>AMP  CLOTH 
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--oAnd  Their  Own  Home 

A  LL  ready  and  waiting  for  the  happy  return. 
jljL  No  landlord  to  consult— no  annual  lease — 
no  moving  van  bugaboo;  but  a  home  which  is 
theirs  from  cellar  to  attic— from  plans  to  pictures. 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine 

is  helping  hundreds  of  happy  couples  find  true 
home  delight.  A  wood  of  all  'round  advantage 
from  framework  to  interior  finish— and  at  a  cost 
representing  the  maximum  decline  in  building 
material  prices. 

Send  for  our  fascinating  free  book  of  home 
designs— then  see  your  favorite  lumber  dealer. 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine 
is  ohtainable  East  of  the  Rockies 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine  Bureau 

633  Boyle  Building 
Little  Rock  •  Arkansas 
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the  great  leveler.  For  once  we  humans 
looked  into  each  other's  eyes,  not  at 
each  other's  rags  or  Rolls-Royces.  It 
was  a  liberal  education.  The  fineness 
that  existed  in  rough,  uneducated  men,  the 
guts  that  developed  in  pampered  pets,  was 
unbelievable.  Now  that  it's  over,  shall  we 
be  able  to  keep  on  seeing  the  man  instead 
of  the  manicure? 

Life,  trouble,  even  death,  seem  less  mo- 
mentous than  they  did.  The  only  real 
calamity  is  not  to  meet  life  gallantly.  I  re- 
member the  troop-trains  of  Americans  hip- 
hurrahing  past  our  hospital  on  their  way 
to  the  front,  and  the  ambulance-trains  slip- 
ping quietly  back  with  them,  very  silent. 
A  terrible  Juggernaut  had  rolled  over  those 
eager  boys;  but  had  it  crushed  them?  Not 
they!  They  climbed  on  top  and  made  it 
carry  them  along!  One  man  suffered 
agonies  for  months  in  the  hope  of  saving  a 
shattered  leg.  His  cot  backed  against 
rough  boards  that  smelled  of  Dakin  Solu- 
tion, and  gas  gangrene,  and  fog  from  the 
muddy  fields  outside.  But  when  he  talked 
his  room  became  a  drawing-room,  with  sun- 
shine pouring  in,  and  apple  blossoms.  And 
when,  months  later  in  Paris,  I  met  him  on 
crutches,  the  leg  gone,  he  joked  about  it 
until  he  fairly  persuaded  us  that  he  was 
glad  to  have  the  thing  off.  And  I  can  still 
see  a  young  French  convalescent,  his  right 
sleeve  empty  to  the  shoulder,  swinging  past 
us  down  the  Champs,  so  erect  and  debonair 
that  I  almost  envied  him  that  badge  of 
honor.     Of  such  metal  were  our  armies. 

And,  lastly,  I  came  to  realize  that  death 
was  not  the  end.  Oh,  yes,  I  learned  it  as 
a  child;  but  when  my  father  died  I  only 
knew  that  he  was  gone,  blown  out  like  a 
candle.  Where?  Who  knew?  No  one. 
Death  was  a  solitary,  terrifying  thing. 
But  in  France  it  became  a  friend.  Poor, 
tortured  boys  would  feel  a  blessed  surcease 
from  pain  and  look  up  to  find  the  Great 
Physician  at  their  side,  bringing  merciful 
rest  and  the  supreme  healing.  Death  was 
a  daily  commonplace.  Lads  were  here 
to-day  and  to-morrow  gone,  but  their  spirits 
were  too  young  and  alive  and  vivid  to  van- 
ish with  the  body,  even  after  we  had  seen 
the  flag-draped  coffins  lowered  into  the 
ground  at  "Taps."  They  were  so  close 
and  real  that  at  times  I  felt  that  I  had  more 
friends  in  the  unseen  world  than  in  this. 
It  sounds  silly,  but  it's  true.  .  .  .  And  so, 
when  I  came  home  and  my  own  mother  died, 
I  did  not  lose  her,  as  I  had  my  father.  She 
si'os  in  the  sunny  east  window  with  her 
mending,  or  we  stroll  together  in  the  garden, 
and  I  cry:  "Mother,  see  how  lovely  your 
roses  are,  but  what  ails  those  sweet  peas? 
What  would  you  do  with  them?"  During 
her  sickness  her  little  world  was  bound  by 
four  walls,  with  perhaps  a  bit  of  blue  sky 
or  a  bird  song  through  the  window,  and  the 
rest  pain.  But  I  was  well  and  free  to  go 
where  I  pleased,  to  breathe  the  fresh  air 
and  see  the  moon  rise,  and  speak  with 
friends  who  came  to  inquire.  I  was  in  and 
out  of  her  room  all  day,  but  often  she  did 
not  know  it.  Now  our  positions  are  re- 
versed. It  is  she  who  is  well  and  free,  who 
has  found  the  ones  she  lost  so  many  weary 
years  ago,  who  sees  beauties  beyond  my 
imagination.  My  life  must  seem  as 
cramped  and  restless  as  her  sick-room  did 
to  me.  Yet  she  is  in  and  out  all  the  time 
— often  when  I  don't  know  it,  I  dare  say. 
She  has  never  left  me. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  the  war 
taught  me,  and  the  last  is  the  greatest. 


DR.  BROWN   WHO  CI  RES 
rUF.  TOWN 

IS  the  town  in  which  you  Hvo  a  popful. 
rohust  sort  of  phiee,  or  is  it  jmU'  and 
puny?  Is  it  happy  and  optimistic,  or  is  it 
subject  to  brainstorms  and  morbiil  moods? 
I'uless  it  is  in  every  way  on  its  toos,  and 
"hitting  on  all  twelve."  it  is  in  need  of  a 
doctor,  we  are  informed,  to  diagnose  its 
ease  and  prescribe  a  remedy.  Even  if  it 
appears  to  be  in  good  ct)ndition,  says 
William  Atherton  Du  Pny  in  Tlic  Ihuirhoni 
I iide pendent,  "it  is  well  to  have  it  thumped 
over  and  ar-rayed,  for  there  may  be  idcer- 
ated  centers  that  are  putting  poison 
into  its  system."  Mr.  Du  Puy  says  that  he 
knows  a  proper  town-doctor — 

I  mean  that  I  know  a  man  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  prescribe  for  the  ills  of  towns 
and  cities.  He  goes  about  feeling  their 
pulses,  making  them  stick  out  their  tongues, 
lea\'ing  behind  his  little  packages  of 
municipal  pills.  His  name  is  Colvin  B. 
Brown.  He  will  not  profit  bj'  the  adver- 
tising here  given  him,  for  he  charges  no  fees. 
He  is  a  part  of  a  great  organization,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  and,  like  the  companj'  doctor,  he 
works  on  salarj'. 

Colvin  Brown  is  a  graduate  of  the  school 
of  e.xperience  and  coincidence.  Twenty 
years  ago  he  became  secretary  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Stockton,  Cal. 
Stockton  w^anted  to  capture  a  large  number 
of  new  settlers.  The  secretary  called  the 
business  men  of  the  town  together  and 
said  to  them: 

"What,  if  anytning,  is  the  matter  with 
Stockton?"  The  diagnosticians  were  not 
particularly  skilled,  but  any  group  of  hard- 
headed  city  fathers  can  point  to  a  few 
olndous  municipal  needs.  These  men 
picked  out  two  things:  Stockton  had  no 
electric  Ughts.  Morman  Slough  overflowed 
its  banks  every  once  in  a  while  and  filled 
up  all  the  cellars.  If  the  young  secretary 
wanted  to  show  just  how  much  of  a 
municipal  Muldoon  he  was  he  might  work 
off  these  ills. 

Brown  examined  into  the  electric-light 
situation.  He  found  that  a  great  trans- 
mission main  ran  right  through  the  town, 
carrying  electricity  for  the  whole  city  of 
San  Francisco.  The  people  operating  that 
line  were  selling  electricity  all  along  the 
line.  They  would  be  glad  to  supply- 
Stockton.  In  fact,  there  was  a  contract  for 
power  covering  the  Stockton  field.  It  was 
held  by  the  same  company  that  furnished 
gas  to  that  community'.  The  gas  business 
was  profitable,  so  the  price  of  electricity  was 
made  so  high  as  to  be  prohibitive.  Thus 
gas  maintained  its  monopoly. 

Through  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  plans 
were  made  for  the  erection  of  a  hundred- 
thousand-dollar  electric-light  plant  to  be 
owned  by  the  municipality.  An  election 
was  held  and  the  bonds  voted.  The  plant, 
however,  was  never  built.  The  gas  com- 
pany put  the  price  of  electricity  where  it 
should  have  been,  improved  the  service, 
and,  with  the  club  of  the  municipal  bond 
issue  hanging  over  it,  became  a  model 
public-service  corporation.  This  cure  was 
effected  at  little  expense. 

Secretary  Brown  was  studying  Morman 
Slough  in  the  meantime.  He  found  that 
the  muddiest  sort  of  water  came  down  it 
and  that  it  was  depositing  such  quantities  of 
silt  in  the  local  deep-water  channel,  main- 
tained by  the  Federal  Government,  that 
the  California  delegation  at  Washington 
had   to   dip   into   the   pork   barrel    to  the 


For  the  new  home! 

For  the  bride  there's  a  wonderful  choice  of 
Manning- Bowman  gifts  —  the  electric  grill 
which  will  cook  a  whole  meal  at  the  table, 
the  electric  toaster  that  turns  the  toast,  coffee 
percolators  for  use  on  ranges  as  well  as  with 
electricity.  And  then  there  are  many  beau- 
tifully designed  and  practical  casseroles,  alu- 
minum tea  and  coffee  pots,  urn  sets  and  chafing 
dishes. 

For  the  sportsman  or  the  mother  traveling 
with  tiny  children,  the  famous  Hotakold 
bottles  offer  refreshment  and  comfort.  The 
wide-mouthed  food  jars  are  ideal  to  carry  ice- 
cream, cold  salad,  fruits  or  hot  soup.  Hota- 
kold food  jars  will  keep  ice  cream  hard  on  the 
hottest  days  for  more  than  12  hours  and  hot 
soup  hot  for  many  hours. 

To  hold  a  cool  drink  of  water  for  the  hot 
nights  at  home,  there  are  attractive  carafes 
and  jug  sets,  in  nickel  and  colored  enamels 
harmonizing  with  any  room.  These  also  make 
gratefully  received  gifts. 

For  sale  at  electric  shops,  department  and 
hardware  stores,  jewelers  and  novelty  shops. 
Write  us  for  further  information  and  book- 
let E-2. 

MANNING,   BOWMAN   &  CO. 
Meriden,  Conn. 

Makers  o{  Household  and  Table  Appointments  in 
Nickel  Plate,  Silver  Plate,  Copper  and  Aluminum 

Manning - 
Bowman 

QualityM^re 


Bondolr  Set 

Pint,  No.  101 

Nlckal  Plated, $9. 2S 

In  Enameled  Colon 

•nd  Decorated 

tll.zeop 


Grill  No.  1«00 
$14.00 


Reversible 

Door  Toaster 

No.  121S,$8.7B 

Others,  $8.B0iip 


Qlow  Stove 

No.  139S 

$9.00 


Range 
Percolator 

No.  8293 
$10.00 
Others, 

$4.50  np 


No.  113 

Food  Jars 

Pint,  $4.00 

No.  613 

No.  123 

Wnt,  $4.75 

Quart,   $6.75 

No.  523 

Qaart,  $6.25 

f-' 

Ro.  Ill 

Pint 

$4.50 

No.  121 

Quart 

$6.25 

Other 

designs 

$2.26 

up 
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Steam  heat  without  coal 


•m 


Each  radiator  is  a 
self-contained  steam- 
heating  plant,  auto- 
matically regulated. 

Shortly  after  light- 
ing, the  radiator  gen- 
erates its  full  heat.  A 
thermostat  maintains  a 
uniform  temperature. 


I 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 
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Pay-as-You- Enter 
Heat 

THE  old  way  of  using  gas  for 
heating — with  a  central 
boiler — was  better  than  coal,  but 
it  was  expensive. 

Gasteam — the  unit  system — 
does  away  with  all  the  dirt  and 
annoyance  of  coal  heating.  And 
because  it  consumes  fuel  only  in 
the  places  and  at  the  times  when 
heat  is  needed,  it  can  be  operated 
at  greater  economy  than  coal. 

It  is,  of  course,  much  cleaner 
and  more  convenient.  And  the 
atmosphere  has  a  humidity  im- 
possible to  secure  with  any  other 
means  of  heating. 

Merchants  find  another  source 
of  profit — with  Gasteam  for  heat- 
ing, the  boiler  and  complicated 
piping  is  eliminated.  The  cellar 
is  therefore  made  available  for 
business  purposes,  and  the  wages 
of  a  caretaker  are  saved. 

This  is  not  heating  weather. 
But  it  is  not  too  early  to  think 
about  next  winter's  heating.  If 
gas  is  available  to  you,  don't 
delay  acquainting  yourself  with 
the  story  of  Gasteam. 

The  Gasteam  Book  is  free  on  request 

JAMES  B.  CLOW  &  SONS 

General  Offices:  S34-S46  S.  Franklin  St.,  Chicago 
Sales  offices  in  the  principal  cities 
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CLOW 


Hospital   Equipment  Q 

Gasteam  Radiators 

n 

Violet  Ray  Water 

Manhole  Covers  and 

Sterilizers 

n 

Frames 

n 

Cast  Iron  Pipe  and 

Steel  and  Wrought 

Fittings 

n 

Iron  Pipe 

n 

Valves  and  Fire 

Lamp  Posts  and 

Hydrants 

D 

Fountains 

n 

Drinking  Fountains 

a 

Filtersand  FishTraps 

n 

Swimming  Pool 

Plumbing  Supplies 

n 

Purification 

n 

Hot  Water  Heaters 

n 

Industrial  Plant 

Marble 

n 

Sanitation 

D 

Steam  Fittings 

D 

extent  of  $75,000  a  jear  for  dredging. 
Would  it  not  be  cheaper  to  divert  the 
stream  than  dredge  perennially?  Brown 
went  to  Washington  and  convinced  the 
Federal  engineers  that  he  was  right.  A 
diversion  canal  with  a  very  large  levee  on 
the  Stockton  side  was  the  result,  and  the 
cellars  have  since  been  drj-. 

This  was  Brown's  first  experience  in  town- 
doctoring.  He  spent  five  years  in  New 
York  as  the  Eastern  representative  of  the 
combined  chambers  of  commerce  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  four  succeeding  years  were 
devoted  to  staging  the  Pan-Pacific  Ex- 
position at  San  Francisco.  Then  he  ac- 
cepted his  present  post  with  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  where, 
at  first,  his  work  was  largely  experimental. 

There  were  no  text-books  on  town- 
nursing  and  there  was  little  written 
historj'.  To  be  sure,  there  were  more 
than  1,000  towns  and  cities  in  the  United 
States  with  organized  chambers  of  com- 
merce. These  had  been  as  1,000  indi- 
viduals. There  was  no  cooperation,  no 
exchange  of  ideas.  If  one  made  an  out- 
standing success  in  handling  a  certain 
problem,  the  others  were  not  likely  to  get 
the  lesson.  There  had  been  many  in- 
dividual successes  but  no  method  of  making 
the  accomplishment  of  one  accessible  to  all. 

Colvin  Brown  was  given  the  task  of 
recording  the  successful  experiments,  the 
solved  riddles.  He  was  to  study,  absorb, 
digest  the  experiences  of  chambers  of 
commerce.  Their  year-books,  house  organs, 
reports  would  be  helpful.  Secretaries  were 
garrulous  individuals  who  would  talk  of 
their  accomplishments.  Expense  money 
would  be  provided  for  \'isiting  around. 

Thus  it  was  that  he  completed  his  train- 
ing in  town-doctoring.  Thus  it  was  that 
he  became  the  greatest  repository  there  is 
for  chamber-of-commerce  information. 
Thus  he  became  equipped  to  hang  out  his 
shingle  as  municipal  adviser  at  large. 

The  greatest  problem  in  chambers  of 
commerce  is  that  of  support.  Therefore, 
Mr.  Brown  is  asked  almost  dailj^:  "How 
can  we  increase  our  membership  from  dues 
without  the  necessity  of  membership 
drives?" 

This  is  the  greatest  of  chamber-of- 
commerce  problems.  The  answer  is  as 
vital  to  the  existence  of  a  chamber  as  is  the 
need  of  becoming  permanently  self-sup- 
porting to  an  individual.  It  is  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  all  else  is  built.  With  its 
solution  comes  time  for  constructive  work. 

Mr.  Brown,  we  are  assured,  has  a  pre- 
scription for  this  trouble  which  is  a  sure 
cure.  Mr.  Du  Puy  recommends  both  the 
doctor  and  the  prescription  in  these  glowing 
terms: 

It  is  not  a  mere  stimulant  as  is  the 
membership  drive,  creating  a  condition  that 
can  not  be  maintained.  It  guarantees 
steady,  strong  growth  through  the  years. 
Here  are  the  directions  for  taking: 

Institute  the  "continuous  solicitation" 
plan.  Under  it  appoint  ten  representa- 
tive members  of  the  chamber.  Assign  to 
each  the  definite  task  of  bringing  in  ten 
new  members.  Pledge  each  to  devote  a 
minimum  of  two  hours  a  month  to  this 
work  until  the  end  is  accomplished. 
Furnish  each  svith  a  list  of  prospects  and 
allow  him  to  solicit  these  men  only. 

This  plan  works,  j  Ottumwa,  Iowa, 
rounded  out  the  first  year  of  its  use  with 
711    members    as    against    624.      Chicago 


Heights,  111.,  grew  from  48  members  to  280 
members  in  nine  months.  Springfield, 
Mass.,  varied  the  system  by  sending  solici- 
tors out  in  pairs  and  was  successful.  Seattle 
allowed  its  solicitors  to  work  only  between 
ten  and  twelve  on  Thursdays  and  got  them 
together  afterward  for  a  luncheon  at  which 
progress  was  discust.  Mobile,  Ala.,  added 
125  members  to  its  chamber  the  first  three 
months  after  inaugurating  "continuous 
solicitation."  St.  Paul  has  given  up  its  old 
methods  of  getting  members.  This  new, 
proved,  effective  idea  is  being  adopted  all 
over  the  land. 

When  a  solicitor  has  brought  in  his  ten 
members  his  name  is  put  on  the  honor  roll 
and  posted.  He  wiU  never  be  asked  to  so- 
licit again.      Another  man  takes  his  place. 

Another  accomplishment  of  this  doctor  of 
sick  towns  has  been  to  look  the  field  over 
and  find  the  community  organizations  that 
are  most  successful,  to  study  their  methods, 
to  learn  how  they  attained  preeminence, 
and  to  make  their  findings  available  to  all. 
There  is  Middletown,  Ohio,  for  instance. 
The  chamber  in  that  community  of  25,000 
population  represents  all  its  elements. 
There  are  about  1,200  members  of  whom 
341  are  women,  250  are  laborers,  120  are 
farmers.  In  the  beginning  one  man, 
George  M.  Verity,  who  is  president  of  a 
rolling-mill,  got  the  correct  idea  of  com- 
munity organization.  A  chamber  of  com- 
merce was  not  a  merchant's  organization, 
he  held.  The  welfare  of  the  whole  com- 
munity depended  on  the  condition  of  its 
roads,  the  productiveness  of  its  industries, 
the  efficiencj'^  of  its  schools,  the  develop- 
ment of  its  parks.  All  classes  of  citizens 
should  belong  to  its  chamber  of  commerce. 

Mr.  Brown  visited  Middletown.  A 
dinner  was  given  in  his  honor.  It  was 
shown  that  the  chamber  of  commerce  is 
here  the  center  of  the  community  life.  Mr. 
Brown  sat  beside  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Verity, 
the  wealthy  man  of  the  town.  She  is  a 
young  woman  in  her  early  twenties,  hand- 
some, socially  correct,  a  director  in  the 
chamber.  Down  the  table  an  elderly, 
motherly  woman  waved  at  her  in  the 
manner  of  those  who  are  intimates,  and  she 
responded  in  kind.  This  woman.  Miss 
Verity  explained,  was  the  wife  of  a  puddler 
who  worked  in  her  father's  mills.  Here 
was  democracy. 

Mr.  Brown  urges  that  the  commercial 
organization  of  any  community  should  be 
known  as  the  chamber  of  commerce.  The 
chief  reason  is  that  chamber  of  commerce  is 
the  title  used  in  most  countries  of  the  world. 

A  chamber  of  commerce  is  a  project 
organization.  Its  purpose  is  to  accom- 
plish definite  ends  that  are  to  the  benefit  of 
the  community.  As  soon  as  it  is  formed  it 
should  begin  work  on  some  of  these  projects. 

Every  community,  says  the  writer,  has 
its  peculiar  obstacles  to  production.  In 
Adrian,  Mich.,  for  instance,  one  obstacle 
was  the  absence  of  an  opportunity'  for 
farmers  to  market  their  produce.    However : 

Adrian  organized  a  community  market 
and  sold  the  stock  among  its  citizens  at  $10 
a  share.  All  produce  brought  to  town  was 
bought  at  the  market  price.  Trucks  were 
provided  to  hurry  it  to  the  Detroit  and 
Toledo  markets.  The  community  market 
showed  a  profit  the  first  year.  Every 
farmer  is  now  assured  of  a  market  for  his 
products.  Production  is,  of  course,  increas- 
ing.    More  wealth  is  coming  to  Adrian. 

Washington,  Pa.,  is  one  of  a  number  of 
towns  that  have  established  community 
houses,  especially  for  the  use  of  farm  people. 
Here  that  trjnng  situation  which  the  farmer's 
wife  always  has  faced  when  she  came  to 
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Careful  consideration  of  the 
power  requirements  of  the 
Erlanger  Cotton  Milis,  at  Lex- 
ington, N.  C,  where  B.  V.  D. 
Underwear  is  made,  showed 
this  installation  as  the  'obvious" 
solution. 


Finding  the  ^'^Obrious"  Thing  to  do 


When  Columbus  made  the  egg  stand  on  end,  he  did  what  the 
others  failed  to  do  because  they  failed  to  see  the  "obvious"  thing  to  do. 

Since  he  believed  the  earth  round,  it  was  "obvious"  to  Columbus 
that  he  could  reach  the  East  by  sailing  West. 

This  "obvious"  thing  to  do  is  often  the  most  hidden  and  is 
reached  only  by  a  thorough  analysis  of  conditions. 

In  production  and  distribution  problems,  the  "obvious"  solution 
is  very  often  the  most  obscure  and  one  for  the  Engineer  to  discover, 
because  of  his  training  in  the  analysis  of  situations  and  activities. 
As  often  as  otherwise,  the  simplicity  of  his  solution  is  as  surprising 
as  the  savings  he  accomplishes  by  his  recommendations. 

A  case  in  point  is  that  of  the  Savannah  Cotton  Warehouse  and 
Compress  which  was  designed  to  handle  and  store  baled  cotton 
economically.  No  elaborate  machinery  was  used.  This  method  to 
accomplish  the  various  steps  was  selected  by  the  Engineer,  after 
study,  as  obviously  the  most  economical,  and  the  results  showed 
that  cotton  bales  could  be  handled  at  from  one-third  to  one-fifth 
of  the  cost  in  other  cities. 

A  competent  Engineering  organization  may  be  able  to  discover 
some  obvious  things  to  do  for  the  sake  of  greater  economy  in 
your  plant. 

E.  SiRRiNE  and  Company 


J- 


Engineers 


GREENVILLE 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Farm  Bureau  Building 
DALLAS.  TEXAS 


At  least  one  of  these  booklets  will  interest  you.    Write  us  which  one,  then  read  it  over  carefully. 
It  also  may  point  to  some  of  the  obvious  things  to  do. 


"PICKS  TO  THE  MINUTE"— 
a  short  treatise  on  textile  plants,  their 
design  and  operation. 


"FACTORIES  FOR  THE 
FUTURE" — an  application  of  fore- 
sight to  the  design  and  layout  of 
industrial  plants. 


"COMFORT  UNDER  ROOF"— 
a  review  of  some  facts  on  the  eco- 
nomical construction  and  results  of 
industrial  homes. 


"RIVERS  IN  HARNESS"-a 
description  of  hydro-electric  possi- 
bilities. 
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The  Cheapest  Coal 

TH^  cheapest  coal  may  not  be  that  quoted  at  low- 
est price  per  ton.  Industrial  plants  sometimes  cut 
fuel  expense  by  using  coal  that  costs  more  per  ton. 
Think  of  heat  and  power,  not  mere  tonnage,  when 
you  build  up  your  coal  pile. 

Because  CONSOLIDATION  COAL  is  clean  bitu- 
minous coal,  you  can  take  a  bigger  volume  of  heat  and 
power  from  it  than  from  ordinary  fuel.  The  coal  is 
carefully  prepared  before  it  is  shipped  to  you.  The  ton- 
nage for  which  you  pay  mine  price  and  freight  rate 
has  maximum  heat  value. 

You  can  insist  on  clean  coal  in  a  time  of  ample 
production.  You  can  refuse  anything  else.  But  when 
coal  shortages  come,  you  may  be  glad  to  get  "anything 
that  is  black." 

That  means  unseen  "waste. 

Today  there  is  not  only  ample  production,  but  a 
more  than  ample  supply  of  coal  cars.  You  can  now 
provide  a  coal  pile  that  w^ill  protect  you  against  a  re- 
currence of  the  1920  shortage. 

A  distinctive  service  of  tests,  selection  and  utiliza- 
tion is  available  to  users  of  CONSOLIDATION  COAL. 

Industrial  executives  are  invited  to  communicate 
w^ith  this  Company.  Early  delivery  means  economy 
for  you. 


THE  CONSOLIDATION 
COAL  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

bankers  Ohisf  building    J\(ew  "York  City 


DIME  BANK  BUILDING.  DETROIT.  MICH. 
137  MARKET  STREET  PORTSMOUTH,  N.H. 
CONTINENTAL  BLDG..  BALTIMORE.  MD. 
STATE  MUTUAL  BLDG..  BOSTON.  MASS. 
LAND  TITLE  BLDC 


UNION  TRUST  BLDG..   WASHINGTON.  DC. 
FISHER   BLDG..  CHICAGO.    ILLINOIS. 

UNION  CENTRAL  BLDG..  CINCINNATI.  OHIO. 
MARION -TAYLOR  3LDG..     LOUISVJLLE.    KY. 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
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town  with  her  children  to  do  her  buying, 
has  been  eliminated.  She  drives  her  car  to 
ihe  community  house  where  there  is  a 
place  specially  provided  for  parking  it. 
There  is  a  room  in  which  to  check  her 
things.  There  is  a  nursery  in  charge  of  a 
competent  matron  where  the  children  may 
safeh'  be  left  and  where  they  can  have  a 
good  time.  The  mother  is  free  to  do  her 
buying  and  to  have  the  packages  delivered 
at  the  check-room.  Coming  to  town  has 
become  a  gala  day.  The  result  is  that  she 
will  drive  to  Washington  to  do  her  shopping 
tho  it  is  ten  miles  farther  from  her  home 
than  some  other  town.  Other  communi- 
ties are  seeing  the  wisdom  of  Washington. 

Adecade  and  a  half  ago  the  chief  scramble 
of  chambers  of  commerce  was  to  get  new 
industries.  Industrial  funds  were  raised, 
bonuses  were  offered,  credits  were  estab- 
lished for  those  who  Avoukl  build  factories. 
It  has  been  shown,  ho^^ever.  that  it  was 
the  schemer,  the  speculator,  the  experi- 
menter who  was  most  liable  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  inducements.  The  new 
industries  often  failed  and  discredited  the 
community.  The  idea  was  wTong.  The 
creation  of  conditions  that  will  make  the 
industries  of  a  community  grow  and  prosper 
is  the  best  sort  of  campaign  for  new 
inr  istries. 

Then  there  is  that  long  series  of  com- 
munity problems  that  might  be  styled  ci\ic. 
Probablv'the  most  basic  of  these  is  the 
necessity  for  city  planning.  Somebody 
ought  to  take  thought  of  the  future  of 
every  town.  George  Washington  and  a 
French  engineer  named  Lenfant  did  this 
in  the  case  of  the  nation's  capital.  The 
result  was  that  the  ground  plan  of  Wash- 
ington has  become  a  model.  Nobody 
planned  in  the  case  of  New  York,  and  the 
result  is  that  it  is  laid  out  in  a  way.that  is 
just  the  reverse  of  what  it  should  be.  The 
great  arteries  of  traffic  in  New  York  are, 
of  course,  the  long  way  of  the  island.  The 
streets  running  north  and  south  are,  how- 
ever, but  seven  to  the  mile.  The  cross- 
town  travel  is  light,  but  in  that  direction 
there  are  twenty  streets  to  the  mile.  If 
the  plan  had  been  turned  around  and  the 
metropolis  had  been  given  its  twenty 
streets  to  the  mile  running  north  and  south, 
the  benefits  to  the  present  and  future 
would  have  been  beyond  computation. 

The  housing  difficulties  during  and  after 
the  war  gave  ample  opportunity'  for  ex- 
periments by  municipalities.  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  appointed  a  housing  committee 
which  advised  the  formation  of  the 
Bridgeport  Housing  Company  with  a 
capital  stock  of  .S1,000.000  to  be  sold  in  the 
community;  the  building  of  working- 
men's  apartments,  of  two-flat  houses  in 
different  parts  of  the  citj-,  of  ^-illas,  of 
detached  homes  in  various  sections.  Sub- 
scribers to  stock  were  to  be  allowed  an 
interest  of  6  per  cent,  on  their  investments, 
but  there  w-ere  to  be  no  other  profits. 
The  houses  were  rented  or  sold  to  work- 
ingmen.  Nobody  lost  any  money  in  it. 
The  housing  situation  was  reUeved.  Many 
ideal  homes  were  created. 

Alliance,  Ohio,  built  and  sold  467  homes 
under  a  similar  plan.  Norwich,  Conn., 
built  fifty  homes  for  workingmen;  Hunt- 
ington, Ind.,  put  up  a  hundred;  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  built  as  many  as  both.  Madison, 
Wis.;  Williamsport,  Pa.;  Steriing.  111.; 
Connersville,  Ind..  and  many  other  com- 
munities have  followed  suit.  The  plan 
works. 


DARK   DAYS   AMONC    THE 
COUNTERFEITEKS 

COUXTEKFEITIXG  is  rapidly  In^ 
coming  a  lost  art.  Most  of  the  old- 
time  professional  counterfeiters  have  landeil 
in  I'ncle  Sam's  bidt^a-wee  homes,  says  a 
rtH'ent  invest  igator,  avIutc  they  have  nt)l  the 
opportunity  of  turning  paper  into  money, 
and  natural  difficulties  are  increased  by  the 
fact  that  the  photo-mechanical  process  can 
not  compete  with  the  artistic  cngra\'ing  of 
the  governnuMit  exptTts.  Din-ing  the  last 
two  years  all  the  counterfeiters  whose  work 
got  into  circulation  in  the  United  States 
have  been  received  in  one  or  another  of  the 
government's  resorts,  and  this  anticlimax 
to  a  career  that  in  the  beginning  had  prom- 
ised so  much  to  its  followers  may  have 
acted  as  a  deterrent  on  would-be  disciples. 
In  1010,  we  are  told  by  Oswald  F.  Schuette 
in  The  Burroughs  Clearing  House  (New 
York"),  the  records  of  the  United  States 
Secret  Service  show  that  all  but  one  of  the 
counterfeiters  were  arrested,  convicted  and 
sent  to  prison.  The  lone  counterfeiter  wlio 
remained  uncaught  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
twelvemonth  of  that  year  landed  in  a  hos- 
pitable United  States  penitentiary  in  the 
fiscal  year  1020.  At  the  same  time  Super- 
intendent W.  H.  JNIoran,  of  the  Secret  Ser- 
vice, was  able  to  boast  in  his  report  cover- 
ing last  year's  activities  that  all  the  1020 
counterfeiters  had  been  similarly  stowed 
away  beyond  the  reach  of  temptation. 
The  official  figures  show  that  the  1019  total 
of  new  counterfeit  issues  was  nine,  while  the 
1920  record  was  nineteen.  These  figures 
account  for  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
779  arrests  made  in  1020,  and  of  the  510 
made  in  1919  by  the  Secret  Ser^^ce  in  con- 
nection with  the  counterfeiting,  altering,  or 
forging  of  Uncle  Sam's  money  or  bonds. 
The  largest  share  of  these  ai-rests,  says  the 
•writer,  had  to  do  vnth.  "raising"  govern- 
ment money,  and  forging  or  "raising"  gov- 
ernment checks.  ]More  than  60  per  cent,  of 
the  arrests  were  classified  under  this  head. 
In  1920  the  number  of  arrests  broke  all 
records  since  1897,  which  might  indicate 
that  some  regenerative  influence  had  been 
at  work  in  the  two  decades  that  followed 
the  Spanish-American  War.  Now,  accord- 
ing to  the  TVTiter: 

Not  only  have  "note  raising"  and  "gov- 
ernment check  forging"  supplanted  much 
of  the  former  eoimterfeiting  activities,  but 
even  counterfeiting  seems  to  have  lost  its 
ancient  skill.  Twenty  years  ago  a  counter- 
feiter labored  months  on  the  engraving  of  a 
steel  plate  from  which  he  printed  his  output. 
Often  he  was  an  engraver  whose  skill  ex- 
celled that  of  the  experts -whom  Uncle  Sam 
employed.  Counterfeiting  then  was  a 
criminal  fine  art.  To-day  oounterfeiting  is 
about  as  much  a  fine  art  as  porch-climbing 
or  bootlegging.  The  "old  masters"  are 
gone.  The  camera  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  engraver's  tool,  and'a  "photo-mechani- 
cal" process  supplants  the  human  skill  of 
yesterday.  Only  the  avalanche  of  war  has 
made  it  possible  for  the  present-day  "photo- 
engraving" counterfeits  to  impose  on  the 
unwary.  Even  the  epidemic  of  "note 
raising"  has  only  succeeded  for  the  same 
reason.     Few  of  the  specimens  of  "raised" 
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(^^tcdingdilveware^^is heirloom  silver. 


i  HERE  are  pictures,  pieces  of  furniture,  bits  of 
lace,  and  jewelry  that  have  come  down  to  us 
from  memorial  time,  as  family  treasures  —  never 
to  be  dispersed. 

And  Heppelwhite  Sterling  Silverware  enshrines 
this  heirloom  quality. 

There  is  a  definite,  exclusive,  age-long  beauty  and 
permanence  about  this  design.  When  you  see 
Heppelwhite  for  the  first  time  you  say  instinc- 
tively—"How  lovely! "And  no  other  silver  can 
satisfy  you. 

oAsk  your  Jeweler  to  show  you  Heppelwhite 
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Two  croAvTiing  achieve- 
ments;the  far-famed 
Venus  of  Milo,  and  the 
superb  ^^NUS  Pencil. 

Use  aVENUS  Penca-you'll 
remember  its  fine  quality, 
and    demand    it    thereafter. 

Venus  Pencils 

1 7  black  degrees,  3  copying 

At  Stationers  and  Stores 
throitghout  the  World 

For  bold,  heavy  lines  .  6B-5B-4B-3B 
For  writing,  sketching  2B-B-HB-F-H- 
Forclean.fine  line8.2H-3H-4H-5H-6H 
For  delicate,  thin  lines    .    7H-8H-9H 

For  general  tcriting  the  most 
popular  degree  is  "HB " 

Plain  Ends,  per  doz.  .  .  SI. 00 
Rubber  Ends,  per  doz.       .        1.20 

Three  copying  Degrees 
forlnJelibU  L'ses 

American  Lead  Pencil  Co. 
223  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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notes,  of  S20  bills,  for  instance,  converted 
into  SoO's,  would  have  passed  uncaught  be- 
fore the  nation's  multitudinous  varieties 
and  styles  of  currency  had  reached  their 
present  measure. 

Where  do  the  banks  figure  in  all  this? 
Thej-  are  the  chief  auxiharj-  of  the  Secret 
Service  in  the  discovery  of  counterfeiters 
and  in  bringing  them  to  justice.  The  Secret 
Service  has  its  representatives  in  every  large 
city  and  the  whole  country  is  di\ided  into 
districts  to  facilitate  its  operations.  It 
would  be  physically  impossible,  however, 
for  the  Secret  Ser\'ice  operatives  to  do  much 
in  the  way  of  discovering  counterfeits  if  it 
were  not  for  the  men  who  handle  millions 
of  currency  daily,  and  whose  experience  has 
made  them  experts  in  the  detection  of 
spurious  currency.  The  officials  of  the 
Secret  Service  give  them  full  credit  for  this 
invaluable  work. 

"We  must  depend  upon  the  bank  tellers," 
said  Mr.  Moran,  "and  upon  the  expert 
cashiers  of  hotels  and  theaters  and  stores, 
for  the  first  hints  that  new  counterfeits  are 
in  circulation.  The  whole  stream  of  the 
countrj''s  circulation  of  money  passes 
thi-ough  then-  hands,  and  they  are  the  ex- 
perts whose  detection  of  these  counterfeits 
gives  us  the  opportunity  of  tracing  the 
counterfeiters." 

Probably  a  billion  dollars  in  currency  is 
counted,  sorted,  and  recounted  every  Aveek 
by  the  bank  tellers  of  the  country. '  That 
is  about  as  near  as  the  statisticians  can 
conae  to  the  estimates  of  this  part  of  the 
nation's  banking  task.  It  means  that  prac- 
tically the  entire  stock  of  money  of  the 
Lnited  States,  now  only  a  few  millions 
short  of  §8,000,000,000,  passes  through 
these  expert  fingers  every  two  weeks.  Of 
course  there  are  lots  of  dollars  snugly  hid- 
den away  that  stay  out  of  banking  hands  for 
months  at  a  time.  But  there  are  other 
dollars  that  march  through  the  bank  teller's 
window  once  or  Ivric-e  a  week. 

It  is  the  keen  and  practised  eye  of  the 
bank  teller  added  to  the  extraordinary 
sense  of  touch  that  enables  him  to  pick  out 
counterfeits  from  the  flood  of  money  that 
daily  passes  through  his  fingers.  He  counts 
the  currency  at  a  speed  that  barely  lets  his 
fingers  touch  the  indiA-idual  notes^  but  the 
shghtest  variation  in  form  or  feehng  brings 
a  halt.  Often  the  teller  can  not  himself 
explain  just  why  he  lays  a  bill  aside  for  the 
examination  that  he  later  makes  to  deter- 
mine its  genuineness.  ]Maybe  it  is  an  un- 
famihar  thickness,  a  blurred  fine  in  the  en- 
graA-ing,  an  undefined  something  in  the 
touch,  that  has  made  him  hesitate. 

Once  he  has  assured  himself  that  the  note 
is  really  a  counterfeit,  there  is  speedy  action. 
If  the  depositor  is  not  personally  known, 
the  teller  finds  some  excuse  to  keep  him  in 
the  bank,  or  at  least  to  estabhsh  his  iden- 
tity Avith  greater  certainty-  until  he  can 
telephone  to  the  nearest  representative  of 
the  Secret  SerA"ice. 


It  is  not  often  that  a  counterfeiter  at- 
tempts to  pass  his  own  fraudulent  product 
on  a  bank.  Usually,  he  victimizes  some 
business  man,  who  includes  it  in  his  cash 
deposit  in  the  bank.  The  first  task  then  is 
to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  address  of  the  in- 
diA-idual  Avho  originally  presented  the  note. 
In  the  meantime,  the  local  representative  of 
the  Secret  Service  has  telegraphed  details 
of  the  counterfeit  to  headquarters  in  Wash- 


ington, and  the  chase  is  on.     The  AVTiter 
relates  some  illustrative  incidents: 

For  instance,  last  spring  the  receiving 
tellers  of  two  Washington  banks  reported 
that  several  counterfeits  had  been  passed 
upon  Washington  business  paen  -n-ithin  a 
block  of  the  Treasury.  One  of  these  coun- 
terfeits was  of  the  S20  Federal  Reserve 
Notes,  and  the  other  one  was  a  $50  coun- 
terfeit. The  depositors  in  each  case  coiild 
give  but  Uttle  data  concerning  the  identity 
of  the  men  who  had  passed  them.  Immedi- 
ately the  Secret  Service  men  sent  a  circular 
letter  to  all  of  its  agents  as  well  as  to  the 
banks,  and  to  the  press,  detailing  the  new 
counterfeits  as  follows: 

' '  Twenty-dollar  Federal  Reserve  Note  on 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York; 
check  letter  'A';  plate  No.  121;  Carter 
Glass,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  John 
Burke.  Treasurer  of  the  United  States;  por- 
trait of  Cleveland. 

"This  counterfeit  is  a  photographic  pro- 
duction, Adth  the  exception  of  the  seal  and 
numbering,  the  back  of  the  bill  having 
green  ink  distributed  over  the  photographic 
impression.  It  is  printed  on  two  pieces  of 
paper,  with  pen  and  ink  fines  to  imitate  the 
silk  fiber  of  the  genuine. 

"The  face  of  the  bill  is  fau-ly  deceptive, 
the  seal  and  numbering  being  particularly 
good;  but  the  odd  appearance  of  the  back 
should  readily  detect  this  counterfeit. 

"  Fifty  -  dollar  Federal  Reserve  Note 
on  the  Federal  Resene  Bank  of  New 
York;  check  letter  'A';  plate  numbering 
indistinct;  Carter  Glass,  Secretary-  of  the 
Treasury;  John  Burke,  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States;    portrait  of  Grant. 

"This  counterfeit  is  apparently  made  by 
the  same  persons  responsible  for  the  $20 
note  above  described,  as  it  bears  the  same 
good  seal  and  numbering,  and  should  be  as 
readily  detected  by  the  back  of  the  bill 
where  green  ink  has  -been  spread  over  the 
photographic  impression." 

Within  two  days  reports  had  come  from 
several  places  in  Pennsjlvania  that  the 
counterfeits  had  also  been  passed  there, 
eA-idently  by  men  who  were  using  an  auto- 
mobile for  the  purpose.  By  the  time  the 
auto  had  reached  New  York  a  description 
of  the  car  had  been  obtained.  Apparently 
the  users  were  equipped  vrith.  automobile 
Ucense  tags  for  everj-  State.  When  these 
counterfeits  were  also  reported  from  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  word  was  speedily  sent 
throughout  New  England.  May  7,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  by  the  Bridgeport  police 
to  arrest  the  occupants  of  the  automobile. 
A  man  giA-ing  the  name  of  John  Durand 
was  arrested.  His  companion  escaped. 
Ten  days  later  the  automobile  was  again 
seen  at  Scranton,  Pa.  Again  there  was  an 
arrest,  but  again  the  apparent  chief  of  the 
counterfeiting  squad  escaped.  Eight  days 
later  he  was  arrested  at  Holyoke,  Mass., 
where  he  gave  the  name  of  G.  Robert 
Hermans.  In  the  automobile  were  found 
$12,000  worth  of  spurious  S20  and  $50 
notes,  and  a  supply  of  automobile  license 
tags  for  half  a  dozen  States.  Hermans 
was  sentenced  to  ten  years  in  the  peniten- 
tiary; Durand  was  given  five  years,  and 
Louis  Bruno,  the  man  arrested  at  Scranton, 
was  given  one  year  and  one  day. 

The  only  way  to  detect  counterfeits  is  to 
know  the  genuine,  according  to  Superin- 
tendent Moran,  of  the  Secret  Ser^-ice,  who 
is  quoted  by  the  writer  as  saying: 

A  study  of  a  particular  counterfeit  note 
might  help  a  bank  teller  to  "spot"  a  similar 
counterfeit  the  next  time  he  saw  it.  But  if 
he  has  thoroughly  familiarized  himself  with' 
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the  characteristics  of  the  genuine  notes,  he 
can  detect  all  counterfeits  of  it. 

Above  everything  else,  the  appearance 
of  the  portrait  offers  the  best  test.  All 
genuine  notes  bear  steel-engraved  portraits 
that  are  genuine  works  of  art.  The  portrait 
stands  out  in  relief,  the  lights  and  shadows 
of  the  background  are  marked  l^y  the  finest 
of  lines.  No  photo-mechanical  process,  no 
second-rate  engraver  can  duplicate  them. 
Then  the  lathe-work  of  the  fine  scrollwork 
of  the  borders  is  a  uniform,  unbroken  line 
made  by  a  special  geometric  lathe  which  no 
counterfeiter  can  duplicate.  The  numbers 
and  serial  letters  on  the  genuine  note  are 
always  perfectly  made  and  evenly  printed. 
On  many  counterfeits  they  look  as  though 
they  had  been  printed  with  a  rubber  stamp. 


CAR -DRIVERS  WHO  SUFFER  FROM 
"  ROAD  -  HYPNOTISM  " 


""DECENTLY  I  witnessed  a  strange 
-^^  occurrence  at  Riverside  Drive  and 
One  Hundred  and  Twentieth  Street," 
writes  a  correspondent,  Daniel  O.  Skinner, 
to  the  New  York  Herald.  The  incident, 
which  he  proceeds  to  describe  in  detail, 
seems  to  point  to  a  condition  resembling 
hypnotic  sleep,  likely  to  be  induced  by  the 
glare  of  the  roadway  and  its  rapid  move- 
ment before  the  eyes  of  a  driver.  The  cor- 
respondent brings  up  several  other  in- 
stances, all  accidents  without  obvious 
cause,  which  he  attributes  to  drivers 
"under  the  spell  of  the  roadway."  As  for 
the  incident  which  he  saw,  and  on  which 
he  largely  bases  his  theory,  he  writes: 

It  was  midday  and  bright  sunlight 
flooded  the  broad,  dry  expanse  of  asphalt. 
A  large  limousine  was  rolling  north  at  fif- 
teen miles  an  hour.  At  the  rear  a  similar 
vehicle  approached,  moving  faster. 

Both  cars  were  driven  by  chauffeurs ;  the 
passengers  were  women.  There  was  ample 
space  for  the  second  car  to  pass,  but  to  my 
astonishment  it  came  up  behind  and 
crashed  squarely  into  the  first  machine. 

It  was  absurd.  The  second  driver  had 
sat  at  ease,  his  hands  on  the  wheel,  his  gaze 
straight  ahead.  There  was  nothing  to 
divert  his  attention. 

The  second  chauffeur  was  apologetic  and 
admitted  to  the  woman  his  fault,  altho  in- 
sisting that  he  could  not  account  for  his 
carelessness.  But  the  first  driver  under- 
stood. They  both  understood.  Superfi- 
cial explanations  were  not  for  their  belief. 

Asleep  at  his  wheel — sound  asleep.  The 
faulty  driver  was  evidently  a  victim  of  in- 
cursive  somnipathy.  Psychology  or  physi- 
ology doubtless  has  a  better  term,  but  I 
do  not  recall  it.  A  self-induced  yet  imin- 
vited  malady,  with  the  symptoms  of  which 
many  auto-drivers  and  engineers  are  more 
or  less  familiar. 

The  colliding  chauffeur  had  been  gazing 
steadily  at  the  bright,  streaming  roadway 
flowing  smoothly  beneath  him.  Its  monot- 
onous sameness  concentrated  his  mental 
faculties  to  the  point  of  inducing  momen- 
tary self-hypnotism. 

In  the  field  of  railroading  when  experi- 
enced engineers  run  by  opposing  signals  I 
wonder  if  the  cause  might  not  often  be  at- 
tributed to  this  insidious  malady. 

Often  the  charitable  explanation  in  cases 
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fatal  (<)  <h(>  oiifrinoor  has  boon  the  possihil- 
il\  of  heart  failiiiv  or  a  siuitlon  stroko  caiis- 
iiiK  a  dead  hand  to  hold  tho  throttle  pritn* 
lo  tho  ac'C'idont.  But  is  it  possible  that  the 
effect  of  the  unwaverinir  stretch  of  twin 
rails  l)leiuliiiy:  with  the  even,  sji'ay  right  of 
way  and  dissohing  under  the  engineer's 
searching  gaze  ))iirned  into  his  brain  a  con- 
\erging,  sootiiing.  hypnotizing  desire  for 
sleep,  peaceful  and  potent  beyond  the  exer- 
cise of  his  inhibitory  will? 

An  acquaintance  of  mine  who  drives  his 
own  car  about  the  city  said  that  he  has 
sometimes  been  aroused  from  a  sound  sleep 
l\v  the  wheels  of  his  car  rubbing  against  the 
curb.  A  chauffeur  told  me  that  he  saw  a 
car  waver  from  its  course,  swerve  across  tlu> 
Drive  at  Seventy-«'ighth  Street,  crash 
through  the  protecting  chains  at  the  edge 
of  the  walk,  and  finally  stop  down  among 
the  trees  in  Kiversitle  Park.  It  was  one  of 
those  freak  happenings  in  which  the  car 
was  not  badly  damaged  and  the  chauffeur 
was  mWely  awakened  from  his  lethargic 
sleep. 

A  routine  gear-cutter  stops  as  the  last 
thousandth  of  an  inch  is  microscopically 
ri'iuoved.  E\en  an  automatic-feed  print- 
ing-press i)revents  damage  to  itself  when 
nu)re  than  one  sheet  of  paper  tries  to  pass 
at  the  same  time. 

An  automobile  is  said  to  be  practically 
fool-proof.  It  almost  runs  itself  if  you  can 
afford  to  buy  the  gasoline.  Its  mechanical 
perfection  is  close  to  realization.  The  most 
alert  and  constructive  brains  of  mankind 
haAc  been  directed  toward  making  it  a 
thing  of  beauty,  efficiency,  and  comfort. 

But  the  being  that  tries  to  control  this 
modern  Frankenstein  monster  is  not  ma- 
chine-made. It  is  not  automatic.  It  can 
not  prevent  its  own  destruction.  It  is 
human. 

So  far  it  has  not  been  possible  to  syn- 
chronize the  human  soul  with  steel  and  iron 
and  rubber  so  that  our  subconscious  senses 
will  operate  to  stop  the  flight  of  a  sleep- 
controlled  car  or  the  sweep  of  an  unre- 
strained locomotive.  Yet,  fanciful  as  it 
may  sound.  I  believe  it  is  within  the  scope 
of  an  Edison  to  harness  the  pulse  or  register 
the  variant  blood-pressure  or  measure  the 
muscular  reflex  as  soon  as  sleep  takes  pos- 
session of  the  body,  and  by  utilizing  a  deli- 
cately attuned  apparatus  to  cause  these 
involuntary  bodily  reactions  to  sound  a 
waking  alarm  to  the  driver  or  actually  to 
work  in  some  waj'  to  stop  automatically 
the  rush  of  an  automobile  or  locomotive. 

Doubtless  there  are  times  when  the  auto- 
mobile driver  or  engineer  takes  control 
when  physically  tired  or  under  some  emo- 
tional stress.  Dissipation,  worry,  and  pre- 
occupation also  contribute  to  occasions  of 
misjudgment  and  rash  action.  But  if  we 
can  make  the  distinction  clear  enough  there 
is  food  for  thought  in  the  idea  of  incursive 
somnipathy  existing  at  other  times  under 
certain  conditions,  whether  the  \'ietim  is  of 
normal  health  and  habits  or,  due  to  a  de- 
flection in  his  coordinating  powers,  is  ren- 
dered susceptil)le  to  a  favorable  degree. 

The  principle  expounded  is  not  new  to 
science,  as  early  authorities  have  taught 
that  by  steadily  gazing  at  any  object  a  man 
can  hypnotize  himself  without  knowing  it. 
And,  to  make  it  more  of  a  paradox,  the 
passive  symptoms  seem  to  manifest  them- 
selves in  the  case  of  drivers  of  long  experi- 
ence for  the  reason  that  they  are  no  longer 
prone  to  excitement.  Familiar  with  a  long 
stretch  of  road  or  right  of  way,  and  the 
novelty  of  their  work  ha\'ing  passed,  it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  routine  or  second  nature, 
disarming  the  precautionarj^  senses  and 
making  a  passive  condition  favorable. 


Diagrams  show  Types  and  si/es  of 
TRUSCON  STANDARD  BUILDINGS 
HEIGHTS.Curb  lo  Eave    8  0  lo  214 

LENGTHS-Types  1.2  3  b4  any  Multiple'of  ?0 
LANTERN.12  0  wide.providcd  al  Ridge  of 
any  Building   40-0  or  more  in  width 


TVPE   I 

Widths^  8-  12-lfe -20-24 -28 -32  -40'50 -60 


TYPE   2 

Widths  _  40-  48  -  50  -  Sb  -  60 


TYT»E    3 

WidthS-5fce>0-b4-68-7r-7b-80  84  88  %  98't06l08' IK; 


TYPE  4 

Widths-SO- 100-112   (4Ba)i] (§> 20-25'or23) 


j<t:^'3>a>^ 


Widths.6064-b8-7?-7b'^^-^^  %-98-K)aKK)  KWlie 
Lenglhs  _  Multiplrs  of  4-0 


TYPE    4V 

Vidlh.112'  Lengths-Multiples  ofi2W 


SAWTOOTH 

Widths  _Anv  Multiple  of  28-0 
lengths -Multiples  of  2-0 


f yoxi  intend 
to  build  -^ 

Warehouse,  Shop, 
Factory,  Foundry, 
Service  Garage — 


you  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with 
Truscon  Standard  Buildings.  These 
buildings  are  the  most  economical  type 
of  permanent  construction.  Built  entirely 
of  steel  units,  they  are  thoroughly  fire- 
resistant.  They  are  well  daylighted,  well 
ventilated,  and  easily  heated.  They  are 
buildings  that  you  can  enlarge  or  take 
down  and  re-erect  in  a  new  location  with 
lOO^f  salvage  value.  They  therefore  are 
ideal  buildings  for  scores  of  uses. 

Useful  Building  Book  Free 

This  book  will  be  sent  to  you  upon  request. 
It  tells  you  all  about  Truscon  Standard  Build- 
ings, and  what  they  can  do  for  you;  contains 
valuable  data  and  numerous  photographs  of 
buildings  especially  designed  for  leading 
American  industries.  You  will  want  this  book 
for  a  reference  guide,  whether  you  plan  build- 
ing now  or  at  some  future  date.  Write  us  or 
send  coupon  below.     Address  Dept.  D6. 

TRUSCON  STEEL  COMPANY,  YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Warehouses  and  sales  offices  in  principal  cities 

TRUSCON 

STANDARDWBUILDINGS 


TernsteJt  Mfg.  Co.,  Detroit.  Mich. 
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IF  "THE  VALUE  OF  LIFE  deepens  incalculably  with 
the  privileges  of  travel,"  as  a  great  writer  has  said,  the 
lives  of  our  people  should  be  rich,  indeed,  for  Americans  are 
habitually  a  travel-indulging  race.  Whether  by  motor,  train, 
ship,  yacht,  or  on  foot,  their  thirst  for  journeying  is  insatiable. 
Each  season  the  tourist  army  grows  larger,  and  the  present 
summer  promises  to  be  no  exception. 

INIountain,  seashore,  lake,  ocean,  and  river  are  available  in 
infinite  variety.  To  give  a  brief  but  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  more  important  of  these  vacation  attractions  is  the  aim  of 
this  article. 

In  this  digest  of  playgrounds  and  routes  detailed  description 
is  impossible,  nor  is  it  necessarj',  for  land  and  water  transporta- 
tion, tour  and  resort  literature,  is  at  the  free  disposal  of  all. 
Our  object  here  is  mainly  that  of  suggestion  as  to  where  and 
how  to  go. 

No  country  has  better-equipped  railway  systems  than  ours. 
This  summer  their  passenger  service  resumes  its  full  stride  of 
competitive  efficiency. 

Shipping,  so  sadly  crippled  by  the  war,  is  regaining  rapidly 
its  capacity  to  accommodate  increasing  passenger  traffic. 

The  motor-stage  is  another  carrier  of  increasing  importance, 
being  developed  extensively  in  supplementing  rail  routes.  This 
is  especially  true  of  many  National  Park  gateways,  reached 
exclusively  by  motor  roads.  Within  the  parks  and  elsewhere 
motor-stages  are  making  it  possible  for  thousands  of  tourists  to 
come  into  intimate  contact  mth  scenic  grandeur. 

The  volume  of  long-distance  touring  by  motor-car  owners 
is  increasing  each  year.  Last  summer  50,000  machines  entered 
Rocky  Mountain  Park.  So  great  are  the  numbers  of  motor 
nomads  that  Western  cities  and  park  managers  have  made 
extensive  provisions  for  them. 

NEW  ENGLAND'S  VARIED  ATTRACTIONS 

For  the  vacationist  we  may  paraphrase  Caesar  and  say  that 
all  New  England  is  divided  into  three  parts — seashore,  mountain, 
and  lake.  Generations  of  Americans  have  found  health  and 
pleasure  "Down  East."  The  popularity  of  this  region  never 
wanes. 

To  even  glance  upon  the  map  at  the  multi-indented,  island- 
bordered  coast  of  Maine  is  to  picture  in  the  imagination  countless 
delightful  waterside  haunts.  A  vacation  spent  among  them 
discloses  the  picture  in  reahty. 


There  is  Mt.  Desert  Island,  with  Bar  Harbor,  proud  in  her 
beauty,  and  the  people's  playground,  Lafayette  National  Park, 
described  elsewhere. 

Skirting  the  coast  southward  we  come  upon  the  Penobscot 
Bay  region,  a  fairyland  of  islands  and  islets  with  the  port  of 
Rockland  its  headquarters.  Between  Owl's  Head  Light  at 
the  entrance  to  this  harbor  and  Portland  there  are  a  succession  of 
enticing  seashore  resorts  including  Boothbay,  Casco  Bay  resorts. 
Old  Orchard,  Biddeford  Pool,  Kennebunk,  and  The  Vorks, 
w^th  Portland  their  center.  Continuing  southward  along  the 
Massachusetts  shore  line,  there  are  broad,  sandy  beaches,  notable 
among  these  being  Magnolia,  Marblehead,  Beverley,  Swamp- 
scott,  and  below  Boston  Harbor  the  delightful  Cape  Cod  region, 
Nantucket  and  Martha's  Vineyard,  Shelter  and  Block  Islands. 
Beyond  in  Rhode  Island  is  aristocratic  Newport,  while  Con- 
necticut has  its  favorite  Sound  resorts. 

It  is  not  alone  salt  water,  however,  that  offers  inducements 
to  the  New  England  vacationist.  The  interior  region  is  dotted 
with  little  and  big  lakes.  Indeed,  the  whole  surface  of  Maine  is 
full  of  them,  with  the  Belgrade,  six  Rangeleys,  and  Sebago  (of 
sahnon-trout  fame)  among  the  premier  attractions  of  fishermen. 
New  Hampshire's  largest  and  best-known  inland  waters  are  Lakes 
Winnepesaukee  ("the  smile  of  the  Great  Spirit")  and  Sunapee, 
each  in  picturesque  settings,  while  Vermont  possesses  150  miles 
of  the  Lake  Champlain  shore,  numerous  small  lakes,  and  on  her 
northern  border,  the  largest,  part  hers,  part  Canada's,  Lake 
INIemphremagog. 

Since  the  days  of  pioneer  tourists  New  England's  mountains 
have  dra-rni  ever-increasing  throngs  of  visitors.  The  famous 
Mt.  Washington  cog-wheel  railway  began  its  tourist  traffic  in 
1869.  Now  many  times  the  number  of  tourists  who  then 
traveled  over  it  ride  to  the  summit  over  a  motor  highway.  All 
of  New  England's  mountain  regions  are  now  connected  with  a 
network  of  excellent  motor  roads. 

Each  of  the  New  England  States  has  its  individual  mountain 
inducements.  Alt.  Katahdin  in  northern  Maine  is  the  second 
highest  peak  near  the  Atlantic  coast  and  is  surrounded  by 
excellent  trails  and  camping  sites.  The  usual  approach  is  at 
Norcross  on  the  Bangor  and  Aroostook  System. 

Mt.  Washington  is  the  sentinel  which  towers  6,290  feet  above 
the  White  Mountain  region  of  New  Hampshire.  Within  this 
territory  are  included  the  327,600  acres  of  the  White  Mountain 
National  Forest,  an  area  heavily  wooded,  with  crj-stalline  streams, 
mountains,  and  valleys.  Exceptional  camping  faeiUties  besides 
some  of  our  smartest  hotels  are  available.  Famous  golf  courses 
abound. 

Portland    include    such    resorts    as 

etc.,  or  by  way  of  Mt.  Whittier, 

Glen,    and    Jackson,    through    the 

to    Bretton    Woods.     There    follow 


Eastern  approaches  via 
Fryeburg,  Intervale,  Glen, 
North  Conway,  Intervale, 
famous    Crawford    Notch 


I  he   Lilcrary   Ihacst  for  June    I.    /•>_/ 


A-bove  Evenjftiing-Cobrado ! 

Up  there  in  skyland  you  irill  haue  the  time  of  your  life,  and  your  family 
can  share  in  euery  bit  of  it.  Fishing,  camping,  riding,  motoring,  mountain 
climbing,  sight" seeing -- it's  all  family  fun.  And  as  for  climate,  u;hy, 
"that  tired  feeUng"  simply  can't  liue  in  the  rare,  pure  air  of  the  Rockies. 
It  leaues  you  at  the  foot  of  the  big  hills.  Colorado  is  "Family -Land." 

Rock  Island  Lines 

(Route  of  the  |ainous  Rockij  Mountain  Limited,  to  Colorado ;  Qolden  State  Limited,  to  Calijornia) 


Attractiue  summer  tourist  rates  — 
substantially  lou?er  than  regular 
fares  — U7iU  be  in  effect  betu;een 
June  1st  and  Oct.  1st,  to  Colorado 
and  principal  u^estern  tourist  points; 
mountain  and  lake  regions, national 


parks  and  seashore  resorts.  Choice 
of  routes  going  and  returning.  Lib" 
oral  stop'-ouer  priuileges.  Return 
limit  Oct.  31st.  Tickets  are  on  sale, 
uia  Rock  Island  Lines,  at  all  rail" 
road  ticket  offices  in  America. 


Cottiforl  and  courtesij  are  i^our  fellou?  Irauelers 

on  the  Rock  Island 

Mail  the  coupon  today.  Let  us  send  you  our  Colorado  booklet  and  help  plan  your  summer  uacaHon. 


Mr.  L.  M.  Allen,  Uice-Pres.,  Rock  Island  Lines,  Chicaqo 

Please  send  me  Colorado  booklet  and  information  concerninq  ujestern  uacation  tours. 


f)0 
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The  Far  East 
Is  Calling 

HIS   YEAR   VISIT   THE    MYSTIC    ORIENT never 

was  it  more  alluring — never  was  there 
greater  incentive  to  cross  the  Pacific,  now  that 
it  is  possible  to  travel  over  the  short  northern 
route  under  the  American  Flag. 

You  will  enjoy  this  new  and  improved  service — 
the  quaint  and  ancient  cities  that  contrast 
strangely  with  your  own,  where  the  rickshaw  is  your  taxi  and  camels, 
oxen  and  diminutive  donkeys  still  tread  the  picturesque  streets. 

The  interest  begins  the  moment  you  walk  up  the  gangplank  and  become  our  guest 
for  a  delightful  ocean  voyage  over  the[new  American  Trans-Pacific  Highway. 

Travel  and  Ship  Under  the  American  Flag 

The  magnificent  liners,  operated  by  the  Admiral  Line,  have  just  been  completed 
by  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board.  They  are  535  ft.  long,  21,000  tons  displacement,  speed 
1732  knots,  capacity  559  passengers. 

—SAILINGS  FROM  PUGET  SOUND— 

Seattle-Tacoma,  Wash.,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

SS.  Keystone  State     June  18  SS.  Wenatchee  July  30 

SS.  Silver  State  July  9  SS.  Keystone  State      Aug.  27 

That  the  Admiral  Line,  largest  American  operators  on  the  Pacific,  is  particularly  fitted 
to  serve  you,  is  evidenced  by  its^long  record  of  successful  operation  in  Pacific  waters. 

For  fares,  reservations,  or  detailed  information  apply  to  your  local  railroad  or  tourist  agent  or 

TICKET  OFFICES  : 

New  York  City,  17  State  St.— Chicago,  III.,  142  So.  Clark  St. 

All  principal  cities  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  Orient 

E.  G.  McMICKEN,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager         M.  J.  WRIGHT,  Freight  Traffic  Manager 
L.  C.  Smith  Building,  Seattle,  U.  S.  A. 

ADDITIONAL  TRANS-PACIFIC  FREIGHT  SERVICE 

Class  A-1  Steel  American  Vessels 

In  addition  to  the  above  combination  freight  and  passenger  service  this  company 
maintains  dependable  freight  services  between  Puget  Sound  and  the  Columbia 
River  and  all  Oriental  Ports,  with  sailings  from  Puget  Sound  every  twenty-one 
days;  from  Columbia  River  every  twenty-eight  days. 


LINE 


.    P>RESI  DE.N-r 


COMPANY 


Fabyan  and  Bethlehem  near  the  towering 
bulk  of  Mt.  Washington.  Westward  opens 
the  Franeonia  Notch  and  northward  the 
Dixville  Notch,  each  long  famous  for  its 
scenery. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  within  the 
Green  ]Mountain  chain  in  Vermont  there 
are  five  hundred  peaks.  The  highest  of 
these  is  Mt.  Mansfield,  4,457  feet.  Among 
many  attractive  resorts  may  be  mentioned 
the  Dorsets,  Shelburne,  Roxbury,  Duxbury, 
Richmond,  Randolph,  etc. 

In  western  Massachusetts  the  pictur- 
esque Berkshire  Hills,  with  their  select 
Stockbridge,  Lenox,  Great  Barrington,  and 
other  typically  New  England  towns  pro- 
vide summer  homes  for  many  prominent 
families. 

Visits  to  New  England  coast  resorts  with 
rail  connections  for  the  interior  may  include 
numerous  attractive  coastwise  trips. 

From  New  York  to  Newport  and  Fall  River  are 
operated  steamers  of  the  Fall  River  Line,  and  to 
Providence,  the  Bay  State  Line  and  Colonial  Line. 
From  New  York  to  New  Bedford  summer  service 
is  given  by  the  New  Bedford  Line,  with  connection 
at  New  Bedford  with  steamers  for  Martha's  Vine- 
yard and  Nantucket.  Between  New  York  and 
Boston  is  the  all-water  route,  via  Cape  Cod  Canal 
of  the  Eastern  Steamship  Company's  Metropoli- 
tan Line.  Tourists  may  transship  to  other  divi- 
sions of  the  Eastern  Steamship  Lines  at  Boston 
for  Portland,  Rockland,  Bangor,  Bar  Harbor, 
Eastport,  St.  Jolin  and  Yarmouth. 

The  voyage  between  Philadelphia  and  Boston 
may  be  made  by  the  Merchants  and  Miners  Trans- 
portation Company's  steamers,  which  are  also 
operated  between  Norfolk,  Baltimore,  Providence, 
and  Boston.  New  England  resorts  are  made 
readily  accessible  by  a  network  of  rail  lines,  in- 
cluding the  New  Haven  System,  the  Boston  and 
Albany,  Boston  and  Maine,  Maine  Central,  Grand 
Trunk,  Bangor  &  Aroostook,  Rutland,  Central 
Vermont,  Delaware  &  Hudson,  and  Lake  Cham- 
plain  steamers. 

VACATIONS  IN  THE  EMPIRE  STATE 

Few  States  have  a  greater  variety  of 
attractive  vacation  trips  and  summering 
places  than  those  easily  accessible  from 
New  York  City.  There  is  tempting  choice 
of  seashore,  river,  mountain,  mineral  spring, 
and  lake  all  within  a  day's  ride  or  less  from 
Manhattan  Island.  And  just  here  it  is  not 
inappropriate  to  state  that  New  York  City 
itself  is  the  objective  of  thousands  of  sum- 
mer tourists  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Her  adjacent  beaches,  salt  and  fresh  water 
trips,  sky-scrapers,  museums,  zoological 
gardens,  and  theatres  are  sufficient  to  satisfy 
all  tastes.  But  while  Westerners  and 
Southerners  flock  to  this  city,  it  is  the 
vogue  of  the  New-Yorker  to  seek  recreation 
elsewhere.  He  is  apt  to  turn  northward 
to  the  Hudson,  Catskills,  Saratoga,  Lakes 
George  or  Champlain,  the  Adirondacks, 
Thousand  Islands,  the  "Finger  Lakes,"  or 
Niagara. 

THE    CHARM   OF   THE    HUDSON 

For  the  intelligent  and  appreciative 
tourist  the  Hudson  is  the  richest  treasure 
of  all  American  rivers.  To  the  inspiration 
which  nature  has  given  her  are  added  the 
immortal  legends  of  her  valley,  while  her 
banks  are  consecrated  with  the  blood  of 
those  who  fought  our  first  great  war.  The 
spirit  of  Irving  still  lingers  over  the  Tappan 
Zee,  that  of  Wayne  over  Stony  Point.  The 
full  trip  from  New  York  to  Albany  is  neces- 
sary to  disclose  the  Hudson's  full  measure 
of  natural  charm,  her  Palisades,  Highlands, 
distant  mountains,  and  upper  islands. 

For  generations  the  Hudson  River  Day  Line 
has  been  a  transportation  institution  of  these 
waters.  Its  fleet,  so  happily  named  after  notable 
figures  in  the  Hudson's  history,  this  year  is  ac- 
cessioned by  the  new  De  Witt  Clinton.  Night 
service  between  New  York,  Albany,  or  Troy  is 
provided  by  the  "  Searchlight  Route"  of  the  Hud- 
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son  Xavigatiop  Company  with  four  well-appointed 
steamers  of  large  stateroom  eapaejty.      For  those  _ 
who   have   time  for  a   less  leisurely   view  of  the 
Hudson  there  art"  the  rail  lines  of  the  New  York- 
Central  on  either  sitle. 

VAHIKTV    IX    Till-;    C'ATSKILLS 

Certain  parts  of  tho  Catskill  Mountains 
have  btKfome  of  late  years  somewhat  o%-er- 
crowdt'd  with  New  York's  iiojitdace.  Cer- 
tain other  rejjions  of  the  mountains  are  as 
yet  unfrequented  by  the  crowd.  There  an> 
phioes  wher(>  one  can  still  g:et  close  to  nature 
in  the  Catskills,  -where  discrimiiiatitig  vaca- 
tionists are  able  to  mingle  with  kindred 
spirits.  By  way  of  suggestion  maj'  be 
mentioned  Twilight  Park  at  the  head  of 
the  Kaaterskill  Clove;  I\oxbiu-y,  where 
sleeps  the  Catskill's  beloved  author,  John 
Burroughs,  whose  grave  near  the  great 
boulder  where  he  placed  as  a  boy  will  be 
visited  by  many  who  knew  him  in  person 
or  through  his  works;  Woodstock,  with  its 
artists'  colony;  the  i)ictuiesque  Woodland 
Valley,  with  its  club  of  luiture  enthusiasts; 
and  other  nooks  and  corners  of  the  range 
known  like  rare  fishing-pools  to  the  frater- 
nity of  true  nature  lovers. 

•  Chief  among  the  approaches  to  the  Catskills 
are  Kingston  and  Catskill.  reached  by  the  Hudson 
Kiver  Day  Line  steamers  and  New  York  Central 
System.  From  Kingston  the  mountains  arc  pene- 
trated by  the  Ulster  and  Delaware  Railroad:  from 
Catskill  by  motor  vehicle  transportation.  E.xccl- 
lent  motor  roads  connect  the  chief  mountain  re- 
sorts with  the  outside  world. 

AT  SARATOGA  SPRINGS  AND  RACES 

An  hour's  ride  north  from  Albany,  brings 
the  tourist  to  this  famous  Spa,  whose 
springs  are  now  under  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  popularity  of 
Saratoga  as  a  health  resort  is  gaining  each 
year,  while  the  full  glitter  of  the  season 
here  is  attained  during  the  races  at  her 
superb  track.  The  scenes  during  these 
events  are  similar  to  those  at  the  notable 
French  and  English  courses.  Continuing 
northward  from  Saratoga,  the  traveler 
passes  through  Glens  Falls,  with  its  cave, 
made  famous  by  Cooper  in  "The  Last  of 
the  Mohicans,"  and  past  the  "Bloody 
Pond"  of  Lake  George  battle  memories. 

LAKES  GEORGE   AND   CH.\]MPLAIN 

Continuing  along  the  northern  trail, 
originally  blazed  by  the  Indians  and  pi- 
oneers, we  come  upon  two  lakes  of  unusual 
natural  charm,  and  with  the  stories  of  the 
early  wars  closely  woven  about  them. 
Lake  George,  island-dotted,  w^alled  by 
forest-clad  mountains,  and  possessing  water 
of  crystal  clearness,  is  one  of  the  loveliest 
of  our  many  American  lakes.  Attractive 
summer  cottages  and  hotels  are  found  at 
intervals  along  its  thirty  miles'  length. 
Lake  Champlain  is  enriched  by  some  of 
the  most  interesting  remains  of  the  earh- 
wars  already  referred  to.  Here  may  be 
seen  the  restoration  of  Fort  Ticonderoga, 
the  ruins  of  the  Crown  Point  Forts,  and 
other  points  of- historic  interest. 

The  route  from  New  Y'ork  is  to  Albany,  thence 
by  Delaware  and  Hudson  System  to  Lake  George 
Station.  E.xcellent  steamer  service  on  Lake 
George  is  operated  in  connection  with  trains  and 
so  arranged  to  further  connect  with  the  Lake 
Champlain  steamer  from  Montcalm  Landing  to 
Plattsburg. 

NORTH   WOODS   PLAYGROUNDS 

Like  the  White  Mountains,  the  Adiron- 
dacks  since  the  early  days  of  Paul  Smith's 
have  been  the  favorite  resort  of  generations. 
Now  that  New  York  State  has  constructed 
a  system  of  excellent  motor  highways  into 
their  midst,  the  Adirondacks  are  frequented 
by  many  thousands  of  visitors. 


9%p  Trado  Mark  knoiOii  in  Sx^ory  Tiotno  '^ 


^GUUM 
DOITTLES 


FRESH  and  refreshing  drinks,  any  time,  any- 
where. Beverages  contained  in  UNIVERSAL 
Vacuum  Bottles  retain  their  purity  and  flavor. 
They  are  safely  carried — safe  to  drink. 

UNIVERSAL  Bottles  are  absolutely  sanitary.  They 
have  no  felt  pads,  cork  rings  or  other  parts  to  become 
unclean.  Liquids  cannot  leak  into  the  cases  and  cause 
foul  odors.  Glass  fillers  protected  fron\  breakage  by 
UNIVERSAL  Shock  Absorber.  Liquids  kept  Hot 
for  24  hours;  Cold  for  72  hours. 


An  adornment  and  convenience  for  the 
sideboard  or  serving  talile.  Instantly  cipened 
to  serve  hot  or  cold  drinks — tightly  closed 
to  preserve  their  goodness. 

Let  it  be  your  traveling  companion. 
Contains  everything  to  carry,  protect 
and  properly  serve  the  picnic  luncheon. 

Don't   go    away    and    leave   enjoyment   behind.      Take   the 

UNIVERSAL  Motor  Set. 


UNIVERSAL 

Carafes 

UNIVERSAL 
Motor  Set 


Sold  by  Hardware,  Housefurnishing,  Drug  and 
Department  Stores 

Write  for  Booklet  No.  115 
"The  Universalized  Home" 

LANDERS,  FRARY  8C  CLARK,  New  Britain,  Conn 

^'    ,  -  - 

sr.      ■  - 
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X. 


If  there  were  a 


Superman 


— whose  name  was  known 
everywhere — whose  signa- 
ture on  a  sky-blue  sHp  of 
paper  had  the  miraculous 
power  to  make  your  travels 
in  foreign  lands  easy  and  com- 
fortable, and  at  the  same  time 
was  usable  anywhere  as  ac- 
tual money  and  always  safe — 

Would  you  make  those  sky- 
blue  slips  with  that  signature,  a 
necessary  part  of  your  travel 
equipment — would  you? 

American  Express 
Travelers  Cheques 

are  slips  of  paper  of  just  that 
value.  They  are  money  pass- 
ports, safe,  and  good  as  gold, 
everywhere.  For  thirty  years 
they  have  been  a  protection 
and  helpful  necessity  to  trav- 
elers. Their  influence  rests  on 
the  international  supremacy 
of  the  American  Express 
Company.  Their  service  is 
the  practical  service  of  its 
thousands  of  correspondents 
and  separate  offices,  around 
the  world. 

Worthless  until  personally 
counter-signed  by  the  owner, 
these  cheques  insure  them- 
selves against  theft  or  loss. 
They  are  convenient,  simple 
and  of  nominal  cost. 

Sterling  Cheques,  5  and  10£ 
for  Great  Britain;  French 
Franc  Cheques  200  and  400 
francs.  Not  subject  to  a  vary- 
ing exchange,  and  proof  j 
against  sharp  money  changers. 
For  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  all  other  countries,  the 
Dollar  Travelers  Cheque. 
Buy  them  at  Express  offices 
or  at  your  own  bank. 

For  all  journeys  secure  your  steamship 
tickets,  hotel  reservations  and  itinera- 
ries or  plan  your  cruise  or  tour  through 
the  American  Express  Travel  Dept. 

American  Express 
Company 

65  Broadway      ::     New  York 


There  are  in  this  region  1,400  sqiiare 
miles  of  balsam  forest  interspersed  with 
lakes,  rivers  and  streams,  much  of  the  area 
under  State  control.  Fishing,  canoeing, 
motoring  and  mountain  climbing  are  fav- 
orite pastimes. 

Among  the  more  famous  of  the  many 
attractive  resorts  are  Lake  Placid,  with  its 
superb  mountain  panoramas;  the  Saranae, 
Tupper,  and  St.  Regis  Lakes;  Fulton  Chain, 
a  paradise  for  canoeists;  Raquette,  and  its 
beautiful  connecting  waters  in  the  Blue 
Mountain  region;  and  hundreds  of  delight- 
ful places  off  the  beaten  path. 

The  eastern  gateways  include  Port  Kent,  "West- 
port,  and  Plattsburg  on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
System,  wliile  among  the  western  approaches  are 
Old  Forge,  Raquette  Lake,  Tupper  Lake,  and 
Lake  Placid,  reached  on  the  Adirondack  division 
or  branches  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines. 

AMONG  THE   THOUSAND   ISLANDS 

Whether  as  an  objective  in  themselves  or 
as  part  of  a  trip  down  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  the  Thousand  Islands  offer  a  delight- 
ful vacation  experience.  Yachting  and 
fishing  are  the  popular  diversions  here. 

Clayton  and  Alexandria  Bay  are  the  tourist 
headquarters  for  this  attractive  region.  Through 
cars  between  New  York  and  Clayton  are  operated 
by  the  New  York  Central  System.  Alexandria 
Bay  being  connected  by  steamer.  Both  Clayton 
and  Alexandria  Bay  are  landings  for  the  Toronto- 
Montreal  division  of  the  Canada  Steamship  Lines. 

THE  LEATHERSTOCKING  COUNTRY 

New  York's  "Finger  Lakes,"  as  they  are 
often  styjed,  in  the  central  and  western 
part  of  the  State,  including  Otsego,  Cayuga, 
Seneca,  Canandaigua,  and  others  provide 
attractive  summering  places.  Notable 
among  these  for  its  natural  and  romantic 
surroundings  is  Otsego,  the  "Glimmer- 
glass"  of  Cooper,  with.  New-Englandlike 
Cooperstown  at  its  foot.  The  spirit  of  the 
famous  author  pervades  this  charming  vil- 
lage and  its  surroundings.  The  plot  of 
"The  Deerslayer"  is  woven  round  the  lake. 
We  may  visit  Natty  Bumpo's  Cave,  Coun- 
cil Rock,  Mohican  Island,  Three  Mill  Point, 
and  picture  in  reality  the  stirring  scenes  of 
the  story.  A  picturesque  golf  course,  ex- 
cellent motor  roads,  and  boating  provide 
recreation. 

SEASHORE  VACATIONS 

Within  a  few  hours  or  less  from  New 
York  or  Philadelphia  are  the  many  miles  of 
sea  beaches  and  resorts  to  which  throngs  of 
salt  air  and  bathing  enthusiasts  flock  each 
summer. 

Sea-girt  Long  Island  is  bordered  by 
oceanside  attractions  which  run  the  gamut 
from  Coney  Island  and  the  Rockaways, 
magnets  for  New  York's  populace,  to  the 
dignified  and  exclusive  "Hamptons."  The 
South  Shore  almost  aU  the  way  to  Montauk 
Light  is  fringed  with  sandy  beaches,  while 
the  North  Shore  tends  more  to  wooded 
bluffs.  To  all  points  on  the  island  extend 
various  divisions  of  the  Long  Island  Rail- 
road, with  trains  departing  and  arriving  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Station,  New  York  City. 

Turning  southward,  the  famous  series  of 
New  Jersey  seashore  resorts  provide  vaca- 
tions for  untold  thousands.  In  almost  un- 
broken succession  they  extend  along  the 
coast,  the  more  important  being  Long 
Branch,  Asbury  Park  and  Ocean  Grove, 
Belmar,  Sea  Girt,  Barnegat,  Atlantic  City, 
and  Cape  May.  Of  these  Atlantic  City, 
with  its  enormous  modern  hotels  and 
famous  Board  Walk,  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  being  an  all-year  recreation  center,  its 
Easter  Day  throngs  rivalling  in  size  those 
of  Independence  Day.  The  New  Jersey 
beaches  f.re  reached  by  either  the  Penn- 


sylvania, Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey, 
Reading,  or  electric  railway  systems. 

IN  THE  NORTHERN  ALLEGHENIES 

In  the  Poconos  are  the  mountain  valleys 
of  the  Delaware  and  Lehigh  Rivers,  and  in 
the  Blue  Ridge  and  adjacent  mountains  of 
Pennsylvania  are  a  series  of  popular  sum- 
mer resorts.  Among  the  best  known  of 
these  are  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  and 
Mount  Pocono  on  the  Lackawanna  Rail- 
road, Mauch  Chunk,  White  Haven,  and 
Glen  Summit  Springs  in  the  valley  of  the 
Lehigh,  located  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  and 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey.  In  the 
picturesque  Blue  Ridge  region  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  adjoining  States  are  Mount 
Gretna  and  Doubling  Gap  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania System,  Gettysburg  Battlefield  and 
Blue  Ridge  Summit  on  the  Western  Mary- 
land, Berkeley  Springs  and  Deer  Park  on 
the  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio. 

TRANSATLANTIC  SERVICE  IN  1921 

The  tide  of  tourist  travel  to  Europe  is 
rising  steadily  toward  prewar  levels.  Four 
leading  transatlantic  lines  questioned  by 
us  report  capacity  bookings  for  the  summer 
season.  Engagements  by  one  line  "far 
exceed  those  of  1920,"  while  another  says 
that  "all  travel  records  are  in  a  fair  way 
to  be  broken,"  while  a  third  states  that 
"demand  is  so  heavy  that  we  have  been 
obliged  to  shut  out  a  great  many."  A 
fourth  line  remarks,  however,  that  while 
bookings  between  May  and  July  are  as 
heavy  as  in  prewar  days,  it  does  not  expect 
its  total  carryings  for  the  year  to  meet  pre- 
war figures.  This  season  marks  the  ad- 
vent of  several  notable  new  vessels  and  re- 
conditioned steamships  in  the  Atlantic 
passenger  service. 

Notable  among  these  is  the  new  "queen  of 
French  shipping,"  the  Paris,  which  is  about  to 
make  her  maiden  voyage  from  Havre  to  New 
York.  The  Paris  is  a  ,37, 000-ton  ship,  of  4.5,000 
horsepower,  oil  burning,  and  accommodating  3,000 
passengers.  She  embodies  the  latest  practice  in 
marine  design  and  equipment.  The  Compagnie 
Generale  Transatlantique,  her  owners,  will  also 
operate  as  "one-class"  ships  two  reconditioned 
former  German  Uners. 

The  fleet  of  the  International  Mercantile  Ma- 
rine will  be  augmented  this  season  by  new  or  re- 
conditioned steamships,  including  the  huge 
Majestic  (begun  as  Bismarck),  the  world's  largest 
vessel.  A  new  steamer,  Minnekahda,  is  sailing  in 
the  Hamburg  service;  a  new  "one-class"  Uner,  the 
Pittsburg,  will  be  soon  placed  in  the  Philadelphia 
service.  The  Arabic  (ex-Berlin)  will  soon  go  into 
the  jMediterranean  service,  while  four  new  ships 
are  being  completed  for  the  Canadian  service. 

In  the  Cunard  fleet  the  huge  Berengaria,  which 
was  formerly  the  German  Imperalor,  is  being  op- 
erated with  the  Aquitania,  Mauretania,  and  other 
ships  in  the  North  Atlantic  service,  including  a 
new  "one-class"  vessel,  the  Albania,  and  the  re- 
conditioned Saxonia.  To  the  Anchor  Line  ser- 
vice has  just  been  added  the  new  Cameronia. 
Two  other  new  ships,  the  Scythia  and  Tyrrhenia, 
oil-biu-ners,  may  be  ready  for  the  summer  traffic. 
This  year's  Cunard  tonnage  in  the  Atlantic  service 
is  about  double  that  of  last  year. 

A  new  entrant  in  transatlantic  sailings  this  year 
is  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  pro- 
viding service  between  New  York,  Southampton, 
Cherbourg,  and  Hamburg,  with  its  fleet  of  "O" 
ships,  including  Orbita,  Oropesa,  and  Orduna.  A 
new  vessel,  the  Orca,  is  being  completed  at  Belfast 
for  commission  late  this  season. 

Another  new  Atlantic  service  this  summer  is 
that  provided  by  the  U.  S.  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany, operating  under  the  American  flag  almost 
the  entire  former  fleet  of  the  North  German 
Lloyd  Line  in  various  divisions  between  New  York, 
Plymouth,  Cherbourg,  Bremen,  Boulogne,  Lon- 
don, Danzig,  Naples,  and  Genoa.  Ten  vessels  will 
be  in  commission  this  summer,  including  such 
well-known  ships  as  the  George  Washington, 
America,  Mount  Vernon  (ex-Kronprinzessin  Ce- 
cilie),  Agamemnon  (ex-Kaiser  Wilhelm  II),  and 
President  Grant,  each  reconstructed  and  re- 
furnished. 

Under  its  direct  supervision  the  United  States 


Tin-   Lit  ft  (try   Di^t'st  for  June    I.    V)2l  <;:> 


INDESTRUCTO  TRUNKS 


*'Safe  to  buy   and 
safe  to  travel  with" 


The  strength  of  a  trunk  is  only  proven  by  actual  travel! 


Any  good  trunk  will  withstand  ordinary  travel-use; 
but  it  takes  Indestructo-strength  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
somebody's  carelessness  or  neglect. 

Underneath  the  beauty  and  conveniences  of  the 
Indestructo  is  a  structural  perfection  that  is  the  result 
of  highly  developed  and  specialized  manufacture;  its 
jointless,  round  corner-and-edge  construction,  de- 
signed to  meet  and  absorb  the  severest  shock,  is  an 
exclusive  Indestructo  achievement. 

Even  if  he  were  so  inclined  and  owned  the  valuable 
Indestructo  processes,  it  would  take  years  of  devel- 
opment and  unlimited  capital  before  another  trunk 
manufacturer  could  duplicate  an  Indestructo  Trunk; 
and  then,  the  best  he  could  hope  for  would  be 
duplication. 

Indestructo-strength  has  been  travel-tested  for  15 
years  in  the  hands  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Inde- 
structo owners.    We  are  so  sure  of  its  travelability 


that  every  Indestructo  dealer  is  authorized  to  say,  "If 
your  trunk  is  damaged  beyond  repair,  while  traveling, 
within  five  years  from  the  day  you  buy  it,  you  will 
get  a  new  trunk  of  the  same  size  and  quality  with- 
out cost." 

Buy  an  Indestructo  on  the  basis  of  getting  the  most 
real  travel  value  for  the  price  you  pay— refuse  any 
trunk  that  does  not  offer  you  equal  protection- 
equal  strength: 

For  Indestructo-strength  alone  has  made  possible  the 
positive  insurance  that  your  trunk  will  go  its  way 
safely— surely— and  with  the  greatest  possible  travel 
convenience. 

Built  in  all  reasonable  styles  and  sizes— of  remarkable 
carrying  capacity — easy  to  pack— safe  to  buy  and  safe 
to  travel  with — a  trunk  you  will  be  proud  to  own  — 
and  always  sold  by  reliable  dealers — write  for  Port- 
folio of  Trunk  Portraits. 


"^uilt  by  THE   INDESTRUCTO   TRUNK   MAKERS,  Mishawaka,  Indiana 
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On  the  Heights 
/  of  Old  Quebec 


HONEYMOONERS  have  blazed  a  trail  for 
older  people,  who  will  not  grow  old — to  this 
fairy  castle  of  Frontenac,  high  on  the  cliffs  of  old 
French  Quebec,  overlooking  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Shrines,  battlefields,  places  of  romance  and 
beauty.  Gaiety,  music,  the  dance  and  most  in- 
teresting companions  at  the  Chateau.  A  friendly 
ease,  a  royal  welcome.  And  always  the  perfec- 
tion of  a  Canadian  Pacific  Hotel. 

Reservations  should  be  made  NOW.  Fine  roads 
for  motoring  via  Montreal — where  you  will  stop 
at  the  PLACE  VIGER,  a  Canadian  Pacific  Hotel 

CANADIAN    PACIFIC    HOTELS 

1231   Broadway,  New  York         140  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  or 
CHATEAU   FRONTENAC,  Quebec,  Canada 


AWfeikCsiCruisc  oii4  Lakes 


Delightful   Vacation   Trips   of   Over   2000   Miles  of  Beautiful  Scenery, 
Shore  Line,  Islands,  Rivers  ^  Bays  on  the  Big,  New  Cruising  Ships 

"North  American"  &  "South  American" 

Cruises  Weekly  from  Chicago,  Duluth,  Buffalo  (Niagara  Falls),  Detroit 
^  Cleveland,  via  Mackinac  Isl.,' Georgian  Bay  (30,000)  Islands^^  Return 

Stops  of  several  hours  made  at  all  principal  points  of  interest — ample  time  to  see  the  sights.  The 
New  Ships  "North  American"  and  "South  American"  —  Passenger  Service  Exclusively 

— are  equipped  to  give  a  service  equal  to  the  best  Atlantic  Liners.  These  magniflcent  steamships 
have  many  innovations  for  travel,  comfort  and  amusement — a  ball-room,  an  orchestra,  cliildren's 
open  air  playgrounds  and  deck  games.  All  these  are  free.  Steamer  chairs  and  steamer  rugs 
available.     Dining  Service  and  Food  Equal  to  that  of  the  Best  Hotels. 

12  Days'  Cruise,  $125—3,600  Mile  Trip 

Call  or  write  for  pamphlet  and  full  information  about 


The  Lake 


That  Have  No  Equal 


Chicago,  Duluth  &  Georgian  Bay  Transit  Co. 

W.  H.  Black,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agt.  142  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Willard  E.  Brown,  Gen'l  Agt.,  16  E.  Eagle  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Shipping  Board  is  operating  fleets  of  passenger  and 
freight  steamships  to  nearly  all  important  foreign 
ports. 

Transatlantic  rates  are  higher  this  sum- 
mer than  last.  On  the  smaller  ships  the 
avei'age  first-class  passage  is  about  $200 
one  way,  while  the  second-cabin  and  "one- 
class  "-cabin  rates  average  about  $140. 

Comprehensive  tours  to  Europe,  around 
the  world,  etc.,  are  provided  by  the  leading 
tourist  agencies.  Many  motor  and  other 
tours  of  the  battle-fields  are  also  available 
this  summer. 


COASTWISE  TRIPS  EAST  AND  WEST 

This  year  the  ocean  voyager  has  an  un- 
usual selection  of  coastwise  trips.  Several 
of  these  extend  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  From  New  York  down  the 
Atlantic  coast,  to  and  through  the  Panama 
Canal,  thence  up  the  Pacific  coast  to 
Seattle-Taeoma,  with  calls  at  Havana, 
Balboa,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Francisco 
en  route  is  the  twenty-three-day  itinerary 
of  the  "Around  America"  excursions,  ar- 
ranged by  new  transpacific  steamships  of 
the  Admiral  Line.  Another  east-to-west- 
coast  ocean  trip  available  this  summer  is 
that  of  the  Hawaiian-bound  vessels  of  the 
IMatson  Navigation  Company's  fleet  sailing 
from  Baltimore  and  calling  at  Balboa,  Los 
Angeles,  and  San  Francisco.  A  series  of 
cruises  from  Baltimore  to  Los  Angeles  via 
Panama  Canal,  with  calls  at  several  ports, 
are  being  made  by  vessels  of  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  fleet. 

For  the  first  time  since  prewar  days  it 
will  be  possible  this  season  for  tourists  to 
cruise  by  sea  and  river  from  New  York 
to  Quebec  by  a  steamship  of  the  Furness 
Bermuda  Line,  the  route  being  from  New 
York  to  Halifax,  with  call  for  sightseeing, 
thence  through  the  Strait  of  Canso  and 
Northumberland  Strait  into  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  passing  Perce  Rock  and 
steaming  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Tadousae, 
entering  here  the  Saguenay  and  sailing  to 
Cape  Eternity,  thence  returning  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  proceeding  to  Quebec,  where 
twenty-four  hours  are  spent.  The  return 
route  is  the  same,  the  entire  cruise  occupy- 
ing twelve  days. 

Numerous  short  and  long  coastwise  trips 
to  and  from  New  England  ports  are  de- 
scribed in  the  New  England  section  of  these 
articles.  Turning  to  the  southward  we 
have  an  attractive  variety  of  ocean  trips 
which  are  coming  more  and  more  into  favor 
with  summer  vacationists. 

Between  New  York  and  Charleston  and 
Jacksonville  is  a  two-day  ocean  trip  by 
ships  of  the  Clyde  Line,  and  between  New 
York  and  Savannah  a  sixty-three-hour 
voyage  by  vessels  of  the  Savannah  Line. 
Between  New  York,  Key  West,  and  Gal- 
veston sailings  are  made  by  the  Mallory 
Line.  From  New  York  direct  to  New 
Orleans  are  operated  passenger  steamers 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Steamship  Line. 

Special  summer  vacation  tours  from  New 
York  to  Bermuda  are  available  by  the 
Furness  Bermuda  Line.  From  New  York 
to  Havana  are  frequent  sailings  by  the 
Ward  Line.  Summer  cruises  by  the  United 
Fruit  Company's  fleet  include  in  six  divi- 
sions the  following:  New  York,  Cuba,  Canal 
Zone,  Costa  Rica;  New  York,  Jamaica, 
Canal  Zone, Colombia;  Boston,  Cuba,  Costa 
Rica,  Canal  Zone;  New  Orleans,  Cuba, 
Canal  Zone,  Panama;  New  Orleans,  Canal 
Zone,  Panama,  Cuba;  New  Orleans,  British 
Honduras,  Guatemala.  Between  New 
York  and  Cristobal  the  Government  oper- 
ates vessels  of  the  Panama  Line. 

Steamship  service  between  ports  on  the 
Pacific  coast  is  as  follows :  Between  Seattle, 
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Tacoina,  8aa  Francisco,  Los  Aiif^rt^los.  and 
San  Diego  sailings  by  the  Pacitic  Steam- 
ship Company  arc  frequent,  wliilo  tlie  same 
management  operates  two  divisions  be- 
tween Seattle  and  Alaska,  one  to  sontli- 
eastern,  the  other  to  southwestern  ports. 
To  Alaskan  ports  in  the  same  territories 
are  operated  two  services  of  the  Alaska 
Steamship  C\)mpany  with  Si>attle,  also 
their  southern  terminus. 

COAST-TO-COAST   RAIL  TRIPS 

For  transcontinental  tourists  choice  of 
routes  to  ami  from  the  coast  is  often  a  be- 
wildering problem,  tliese  routes  being  so 
numerous  and  natural  attractions  on  ejich 
so  varied.  The  final  selection  of  itinerary 
must  depend  upon  individual  preference. 
The  combinations  of  routes  between  Chi- 
cago and  California  are  so  complicated  that 
one  system  has  actually  mapptnl  more  than 
forty  ways  to  reach  the  coast,  using  its  own 
line  only  as  the  beginning.  From  a  total 
number  of  inter-routings,  totaling  himdreds 
of  combinations,  we  give  the  following  ten 
attractive  outlines,  including  alternative 
trips  permitted  on  round-trip  tickets: 

To  California   via  Denver.  Returning  via 

Pacific  Northwest  and  Glacier 

National  Park 

From  Xew  York  to  Chicago,  tlience  via  Bur- 
lington. Rock  Island.  North  Western-Union  Pacific 
or  St.  Paul  Syst'Cm-Union  Pacific  to  Denver;  or 
via  St.  Louis  and  the  Missouri  Pacific,  Rock 
Island,  Burlington  or  Wabash-Union  Pacific  to 
Denver.  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
or  Union  Pacific  to  Ogden,  Western  Pacific  from 
Salt  Lake  City  to  San  PYancisco  or  Southern 
Pacific  from  Ogden  to  San  Francisco;  returning 
.Southern  Pacific  to  Portland,  Great  Northern  to 
Tacoma,  Seattle,  Glacier  Park  Station  and  St. 
Paul.  Burlington.  St.  Paul  System.  Chicago  Great 
Western,  North  Western  or  Soo  Line  to  Chicago, 
thence  to  New  York. 

To  California  via  Grand  Canyon,  Returning 
via  Salt  Lake  and  Colorado 

From  New  York  to  Chicago  or  St.  Louis,  thence 
Kansas  Cit.v,  Sante  Fe  to  Los  Angeles,  Southern 
Pacific  to  San  Francisco;  returning  Western 
Pacific  to  Salt  Lake  or  Southern  Pacific  to 
Ogden.  thence  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  from  Salt 
Lake  to  Colorado  Springs  and  Denver,  or  Union 
Pacific  from  Ogden  to  Denver,  and  over  the  Bur- 
lington. Rock  Island,  Union  Pacific-North  Western 
or  Union  Pacific-St.  Paul  System  to  Clvicago, 
thence  to  New  York. 

To   California    via   Colorado,  Returning   via 
Pacific  Northwest  and  Yellowstone  Park 

From  New  York  to  Chicago,  St.  Paul  System- 
Union  Pacific.  North  Western-Union  Pacific.  Rock 
Island  or  Burlington  to  Denver,  or  via  St.  Louis 
and  the  Wabash-Union  Pacific,  Rock  Island, 
Burlington  or  Mis.souri  Pacific  to  Denver,  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  to  Colorado  Springs  and 
Salt  Lake,  or  from  Denver  via  the  Union  Pacific  to 
Salt  Lalie.  Los  Angeles  and  Salt  Lake  Route  to 
Los  Angeles,  Southern  Pacific  to  San  Francisco, 
retiu-ning  via  Southern  Pacific  to  Portland,  North- 
ern Pacific  to  Tacoma,  Seattle  and  Li\'ingston  to 
St.  Paul,  Biu-lington.  North  Western,  Chicago 
Great  Western,  St.  Paul  System  or  Soo  Line  to 
Chicago,  thence  to  New  York. 

To  Pacific  Northwest  via  Yellowstone,  Re- 
turning via  Salt  Lake  and  Colorado 

From  New  York  to  Chicago,  thence  over  the 
Burlington  to  Billings,  Northern  Pacific  to  Liv- 
ingston, Seattle,  Tacoma  and  Portland,  Southern 
Pacific  to  San  Francisco;  returning  Southern 
Pacific  to  Ogden,  Union  Pacific  to  Denver,  or 
from  San  Francisco  via  Western  Pacific  to  Snlt 
Lake,  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  to  Colorado  Springs 
and  Denver,  Burlington,  Rock  Island,  Mis.souri 
Pacific,  or  Union  Pacific- Wabash  to  St.  Louis, 
thence  to  New  York. 

To  California  via  Yellowstone,  Pacific  North- 
west, Returning  via  Grand  Canyon 

From  New  York  to  Cliicago,  thence  Burlington, 
North  Western,  Chicago  Great  Western,  St.  Paul 
System  or  Soo  Line  to  St.  Paul,  Northern  Pacific 
to  Livingston,  Seattle,  Tacoma  and  Portland, 
Southern  Pacific  to  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles, 
Santa  Fe  to  Chicago,  thence  to  New  York. 

To  California  via  Glacier  Park,  Returning 
via  Salt  Lake  and  Colorado 

From  New  York  to  Chicago,  thence  North 
Western,  Burlington,  Chicago  Great  Western, 
St.  Paul  System  or  Soo  Line  to  St.  Paul.  Great 
Northern  to  Glacier  Park  Station,  Seattle,  Tacoma 
and  Portland,  Southern  Pacific  to  San  Francisco: 
returning  Southern  Pacific  to  Los  Angeles,  Los 
Angeles  and  Salt  Lake  Route  to  Salt  Lake  City, 


Ouaranty 

Travelers  Checks 

Wise  vacationists  in  the  Great 
Outdoors — on  short  trips  or  all- 
summer  tours — hesitate  to  carry 
their  vacation  money  a//in  cash. 

Guaranty  Travelers  Checks 
serve  as  the  equivalent  of  currency 
everywhere.  Unlike  currency,  how- 
ever, they  are  replaceable  if  lost. 
Their  convenien  t  amounts($io,$20, 
^50,  1^1 00)  are  just  what  is  needed 
for  everyday  expenses.  Banks  cash 
them.  Shops,  hotels,  railroad  and 
steamship  offices  accept  them. 

On  sale  at  banks.  Ask  your  bank, 
or  write  us,  for  descriptive  booklet, 
"Guaranty  Service  to  Travelers." 

Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

NEW  YORK     LONDON     PARIS     BRUSSELS     LIVERPOOL    HAVRE     CONSTANTINOPLE 

Capital  and  Surplus  $50,000,000         Resources  over  |8oo,ooo,ooo 


Glacier 

national  park 


Write  for  this  de  luxe  booklet 


June  15  to  September  15 

The  wild  Rockies 
are  intimately  yours 
in  Glacier  National 
Park. 


Modern  hotels  and  Swiss  chalets  offer  best  accommodations.  Tours 
via  motor, saddle-horse  and  launch  arranged  by  day,  week  or  month. 
En  route  to  North  Pacific  Coast,  Alaska  or  California,  visit  Lake 
Chelan,  Mt.  Rainier  and  Crater  Lake  National  Parks.  "Glacier"  is 
your  only  national  park  on  the  main  line  of  a  transcontinental 
railroad. 


y 


y  A.  J. 

-  Dickinson 


/ 


Pass.  Traffic 
Manager. 


Summer  Tourist  fares  to  "Glacier"  and  return  direct  or  by  diverse 
routes  on  sale  June  1  to  September  15.   Summer    Tourist    fares   to 
North  Pacific   Coast  and  California  and  return  direct  or  by  diverse        .- 
routes  on  sale  June  I  to  September  30-^limit,  October  31.   Inquire^^  m       u 

of  nearest  ticket  or  tourist  agent.  ^        r,    .,'*'  Northern 

^  Railway,    Dept. 

/  36X1, St. Paul, Minn. 

A.  J.  DICKINSON  ^     Please  send  de  luxe  booklet  and 

_*__-,«  /       aeroplane  map  of  Glacier  Na- 

Pazserxeer  Traffic  Afanager  y         tional  Park. 

GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY     / 

St.  Paul,  Minn.                        /                     Address . 
/I — 


Name.. 
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CAMDA  Calls  l/ouf 

Vacation  Land  of  Ideal  Summer  Climate 

Hayfever  isunknown  inthisclear,  pine-and-balsam 
scented  air.  Unlimited  territory  to  choose  from — ■ 
cloud  tipped  mountains  and  rugged  foothills  inviting 
exploration;  wide  valleys  of  woods  and  streams  and 
wild  flowers;  turquoise  lakes  with  sandy  beaches;  the 
restful  relaxation  of  camp  life  or  the  luxury  of  the 
finest  hotels. 

In  Canada,  your  Ideal  Vacation  is  realized;  Algonquin 
Park — Muskoka  Lakes — Great  Lakes  Cruise — Georgian 
Bay — Lake  of  Bays  — Kawartha  Lakes — Timagami — Nip- 
igon — Quetico — Minaki — Lower  St.  Lawrence  and  Mar- 
itime Provinces.  Fishing,  boating,  bathing,  golf.  A  sum- 
mer playground  in  the  great  out-of-doors. 

Jasper  Park,  Alberta,  and  Mount  Robson  Park.  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  embrace  the  scenic  mountain  wonders  of 
the  Dominion. 

For  full  information  write 

Canadian  National  or  Grand  Trunk 

Railways 

at  any  of  the  following   addresses 

Ask   for  Booklet  R,  mentioning  districts  that 
interest  you 


Boston,  294  Wasfaington  St. 
Buffalo,  1019  Chamber  of 

Commerce  Bldg. 
Chicago,  64  West  Adams  St. 
Cincinnati,  406  Traction  Bldg. 
Detroit,  527  Majestic  Bldg. 
Kansas  City,  710  Railway 

Exchange  Bldg. 


Minneapolis,  518  Second  Ave. 

South 
New  York,  1270  Broadway 
Pittsburgh,  505  Park  Bldg. 
St.  Louis.  305  Merchants 

Laclede  Bldg. 
St.  Paul,  Cor.  4th  &  Jackson  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  689  Market  St. 
Seattle,  902  Second  Ave. 


Fishing,  Hunting  and  Camping 

Real  fishing  and  hunting  in  virgin  streams  and  un- 
spoiled big  game  country  in  NOVA  SCOTIA.  NEW 
BRUNSWICK.  QUEBEC.  ONTARIO,  ALBERTA 
and  BRITISH  COLUMBIA.  For  full  information  write 
G.  T.  Bell,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager.  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  System,  Montreal,  or  H.  H.  Melanson,  Passenger 
Traffic  Manager.  Canadian  National  Railways.  Toronto. 
G.  A.  Harrison,  G.  A.  P.  D.,  G.  T.  R.  Station,  Portland, 
Maine. 


C\f\   Tntr»  Rll<?m<»<;<5  *'***'  Yourself 

VaO    inUO    DUbinebb    Establish    and   operate 
a  "New  System  Specialty  Candy  Factory"  in  your  community. 
We  furnish  everything.     Money-making  opportunity  unlim- 
ited.    Either  men  or  women.     Big  Candv  Booklet  Free. 
RAGSDALE   CO.,   Drawer  38,   EAST  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


We  AUTOGLAS 


PATENTED  MAY  2,  1911 

Is  an  Eye  protector  for  Out-of-Doors  people. 
Made  so  that  it  gives  full  protection  from 
wind,  dust  and  flying  particles  without  causing 
the  slightest  discomfort  or  detracting  from 
the  appearance  of  the  wearer. 

Motorists,  Golfers,  Hunters,  Trap-shooters, 
Tourists  and  Fishermen  find  it  adds  ma- 
terially to  the  pleasures  of  their  outings. 
Obtainable  from  Opticians,  Motor  Supply  and 
Sporting  Goods  Establishments.  We  will 
gladly  furnish  the  address  of  your  nearest 
Autoglas  Dealer. 

F.  A.  HARDY  8b  COMPANY 
Dept.  F  Box  804,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Denver  &  Rio  Grande  to  Colorado  .'iprings  and 
Denver,  or  from  .Salt  Lake  via  Union  Pacific  to 
Denver,  Union  Pacific-Wabash,  Burlington.  Rock 
Island  or  Missouri  Pacific  to  St.  Louis,  thence  to 
New  York. 

To  Pacific    Northwest  via  Glacier  Park, 
Returning  via  Yellowstone  and  Colorado 

From  New  York  to  Chicago,  thence  Burlington, 
North  Western,  Chicago  Great  Western,  Soo  Line 
or  St.  Paul  System  to  St.  Paul,  Great  Northern  to 
Glacier  Park  Station,  Seattle,  Tacoma  and  Port- 
land, Union  Pacific  to  Pocatello  and  Salt  Lake 
City,  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  to  Colorado  Springs 
and  Denver,  or  from  Pocatello  over  the  Union 
Pacific  to  Ogden  and  Denver,  Union  Pacific- 
Wabash,  Burlington,  Rock  Island  or  Missouri 
Pacific  to  St.  Louis,  thence  to  New  York. 

To  Pacific  Northwest  via  Glacier  Park, 
Returning  via  Canadian  Rockies 

From  New  York  to  Chicago,  thence  Burlington 
Route  via  Omaha  to  BilUngs,  Great  Northern  to 
Glacier  Park  Station,  Spokane  and  Portland;  re- 
turning via  Union  Pacific,  Great  Northern  or 
Northern  Pacific  to  Tacoma  and  Seattle,  Canadian 
Pacific  steamer  to  Victoria  and  Vancouver,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  through  the  Canadian  Rockies  to  St. 
Paul,  North  Western,  Chicago  Great  Western, 
Burlington.  Soo  Line  or  St.  Paul  System  to 
Chicago,  thence  to  New  York. 

To  Pacific  Northwest  via  Canadian  Rockies, 
Returning  via  Glacier  Park 

From  New  York  via  New  York  Central  and  D. 
&  H.  or  Rutland  to  Montreal,  or  via  the  Lehigh 
Valley,  Erie,  Lackawanna  or  N.  Y.  Central  to 
Buffalo  and  connecting  lines  to  Toronto,  thence 
Canadian  Pacific  from  Montreal  or  Toronto 
through  Winnipeg  and  the  Canadian  Rockies  to 
Vancouver,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamer  to  Victoria 
and  Seattle,  Great  Northern,  Northern  Pacific  or 
Union  Pacific  to  Portland,  Great  Northern  to 
Glacier  Park  and  St.  Paul,  Burlington  Route, 
North  Western,  Chicago  Great  Western,  Soo 
Line  or  St.  Paul  System  to  Chicago,  thence  to 
New  York. 

To  Pacific  Northwest  via  Colorado  and  Salt 
Lake,  Returning  via  Canadian  Rockies 

From  New  York  to  St.  Louis,  thence  over  the 
BurUngton,  Rock  Island,  Missouri  Pacific  or 
Wabash-Union  Pacific  to  Denver,  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  to  Colorado  Springs,  Salt  Lake  and 
Ogden,  Union  Pacific  to  Portland,  Northern 
Pacific,  Great  Northern  or  Union  Pacific  to 
Tacoma  and  Seattle,  Canadian  Pacific  steamer  to 
Victoria  and  Vancouver,  Canadian  Pacific  through 
the  Canadian  Rockies  to  St.  Paul,  Burlington, 
North  Western,  Chicago  Great  Western,  St.  Paul 
System  or  Soo  Line  to  Chicago,  thence  to  New 
York. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  routes,  for  those 
who  do  not  have  time  to  stop  off  at  any  of  the 
parks,  there  is  the  direct  route  between  Cliicago 
and  the  Pacific  Northwest  by  the  St.  Paul  System, 
the  only  line  operating  electric  trains  through  the 
Northern  Rockies. 

Tickets  reading  over  the  foregoing  routes 
permit  side  trips  and  stop-overs  at  the 
various  stations  named  in  the  descriptions 
of  our  national  parks  and  other  scenic  at- 
tractions mentioned  elsewhere  in  detail. 
This  year  tourist  tickets  are  on  sale  from 
June  1  to  September  30,  with  a  return 
limit  up  to  October  31.  The  cost  of  a 
round  trip  from  New  York  to  California 
points,  or  to  Pacific  Northwest  points,  is 
now  $178.86  via  any  of  the  direct  routes, 
or  $202.19  via  Pacific  Northwest  to  Cali- 
fornia, returning  via  direct  routes,  or  vice 
versa.  Lower-berth  rate  from  New  York 
to  California  or  Pacific  Northwest  points  is 
$35.24.  These  railroad  rates  include  tax, 
and  the  lower-berth  rate  includes  tax  and 
surcharge. 


STOPPING   OFF  AT  CHICAGO 

Chicago  is  the  great  transportation  head- 
quarters of  the  mid-continent.  Twenty- 
four  great  railway  systems,  or  40  per  cent, 
of  the  railway  mileage  of  the  nation,  ter- 
minate here,  while  here  is  the  terminal  port 
for  Great  Lakes  shipping,  amounting  last 
year  to  almost  21,000,000  tons. 

The  majority  of  transcontinental  trav- 
elers in  the  United  States  must  stop  over 
at  Chicago,  for  no  through  lines  or  cars  are 
operated  from  Eastern  cities  direct  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  For  such  tourists  Chicago 
has  plentiful  entertainment.  There  are 
almost  5,000  acres  of  park  lands  in  the  city 
proper,  much  of  these  facing  the  blue 
waters  of  Lake  Michigan,  while  outside  the 
city  limits  proper  there  is  a  forest  preserve 


of  more  than  18,000  acres.  Through  these 
parks  run  180  miles  of  boulevards  pro- 
viding a  varietj-  of  motor  trips.  The  hotels 
in  several  instances  have  sites  quite  unlike 
those  of  most  big  cities.  Some  of  Chicago's 
finest  hotels  face  directly  on  the  lake  and 
somewhat  resemble  in  this  respect  the  loca- 
tion of  the  mammoth  structures  at  Atlantic 
City.  Lake  beaches,  water  excursions,  and 
theaters  provide  attractive  summer  amuse- 
ments. 

LAKES  OF  WISCONSIN— MINNESOTA 

Northwest  from  Chicago  is  a  lake  coun- 
try of  delight  for  the  vacationist.  Within 
short  rail  trips  from  the  Lake  Michigan 
metropolis  there  are  many  favorite  lake 
resorts,  such  as  Lake  Geneva,  Green  Lake, 
Forest  Lake,  Winnebago,  Fox,  Zurich,  Men- 
dota,  Beaver,  and  the  like.  Farther  dis- 
tant in  Minnesota,  however,  the  canoeist, 
the  fisherman,  and  camper  find  their  ely- 
sium  for  here  resting  among  great  forests 
of  pine  and  hemlock  is  a  vast  labyrinth 
of  ten  thousand  lakes. 

This  Minnesota  Lake  region  is  divided  into  the 
North  Shore  Boundary  Country,  the  Boundary 
and  Dahlgren  River  Route,  Kawishiwi  and  Isa- 
bella River  Route,  Fort  Vermillion  Brigade  Route, 
and  St.  Croix  River  Trip.  The  main  points  of 
entry  are  by  way  of  Duluth  or  farther  westward 
through  St.  Paul.  Details  of  the  above  routes 
with  fisli  and  game  regulations  and  special  advice 
to  campers  should  be  obtained  from  the  Minnesota 
Land  and  Lake  Attractions  Board  of  St.  Paul. 

GREAT  LAKES  VOYAGES 

Over  our  inland  fresh-water  seas  extend 
cool  summer  trips,  ranging  from  overnight 
voyages  to  the  thousand-mile  cruise  be- 
tween Buffalo  and  Duluth,  or  a  passage  of 
almost  equal  length  between  Buffalo  and 
Chicago.  On  these  Great  Lakes  routes  are 
some  of  our  most  interesting  cities  and 
numerous  popular  resorts.  The  passenger- 
carrying  lines  provide  excellent  means  of 
escaping  sleepitig-car  discomforts  in  hot- 
weather  journeys  between  the  points  cov- 
ered by  each. 

The  chief  divisions  of  lake  routes  are 
those  between  Buffalo  and  Cleveland,  with 
daily  sailings  of  the  Cleveland  and  Buffalo 
Transit  Company's  steamers;  Buffalo  and 
Detroit,  by  vessels  of  the  Detroit  and 
Cleveland  Navigation  Company's  fleet; 
Detroit  to  Mackinac  Island,  St.  Ignace,  and 
intermediate  ports  by  the  same  manage- 
ment; also  between  Cleveland  and  Detroit. 
Between  Buffalo,  Chicago,  and  important 
intermediate  ports  weekly  cruises  are  made 
by  one  division  of  the  Chicago,  Duluth, 
and  Georgian  Bay  vessels.  Chicago, 
Mackinac  Island,  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  are 
connected  by  Goodrich  Transit  Company's 
ships.  Chicago  and  Duluth  via  Georgian 
Bay  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  is  another  route 
of  weekly  cruises  by  Chicago,  Duluth,  and 
Georgian  Bay  steamship.  Between  Sarnia, 
Ontario,  Duluth,  and  important  intervening 
ports  sailings  are  made  by  the  Northern 
Navigation  fleet  operated  by  the  Canada 
Steamship  Lines.  The  longest  voyage  on 
the  Great  Lakes,  that  between  Buffalo  and 
Duluth,  is  by  steamships  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Transit  Corporation,  with  calls  at 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Mackinac  Island,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  and  Houghton. 

All  along  these  routes  are  points  of  varied 
interest.  From  Buffalo,  Niagara  is  a  short 
side  trip.  Cleveland,  "the  forest  eitj'," 
has  numerous  attractions  for  the  sightseer. 
In  Detroit,  "the  wonder  city,"  the  world's 
most  famous  motor-car  factories  may  be 
visited;  also  her  beautiful  Belle  Isle  Park 
at  the  waterside.  The  Georgian  Bay  (de- 
scribed elsewhere  in  detail)  is  an  island 
fairyland.     Mackinac,   "the  jewel  of   the 
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A  Chamber  Suite  of  Rare  Charm 

J^w  —  Featured  for  June 

Many  admirers  suggest  that  we 

call  this  "The  June  Bride  Suite. " 

It  typifies  the  happy  springtime 

of  life— the  friendlinessof  youth 

•   — vigor — cheerfulness. 

Both  color  and  form  express 
this  charm.  The  finish  is  in 
unique  **Duck  Egg  Enamel" 
of  uncommon  hardness  and 
durability.  Stippled  in  an  inter- 
blending  of  grey,  green,  and 
blue,  it  achieves  a  neutral  tone 
that  harmonizes  with  any 
decorative  scheme. 

oAsk  to  be  shown  this  Chamber  Suite  at  your  leading  furniture  store 

Berkey&Gay 

F  U  RN  ITU  RE 


In  simplicity  and  grace,  stur- 
diness,  and  beauty  of  finish, 
this  suite  well  reflects  the  in- 
dividuality and  workmanship 
that  for  sixty  years  have  given 
Berkey  &  Gay  productions  en- 
during merit.  The  suite  will  be 
featured  duringjune  by  leading 
stores  of  the  country.  Ample 
choice  is  affordedby  the  variety 
of  the  pieces. 

Berkey  &  Gay  Furniture  Company 
486   Monroe  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


A  Brochure,  illus- 
trating and  de- 
scribing this 
Chamber  Suite 
and  other  Berkey 
i£Gay  Furniture, 
together  with  name 
of  nearest  dealer, 
sent    on    request. 


This  shopmark 
is  inset  in  every 
Berkey  &  Gay  pro- 
duction. It  is  the 
customer's  pro- 
tection when  buy- 
ing and  his  pride 
ever  after. 


^ 


J 
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UNTIL 


ONEL    Rust-Proof 
SCREENING  is  in  your 


M 

door,  window  and  porch 
screens,  your  screens  will 
continue  to  be  troublesome 
and  expensive. 

MONEL  Metal  Screening 
needs  no  paint  protection — 
a  natural  alloy  of  nickel  and 
copper,  it  cannot  rust  or  cor- 
rode and  is  strong  as  steel. 

SALT   air,  salt 
water  spray  and 


sea 
injure 


fogs  cannot 


sM^jJi'Ml^? 


SffiTT 


All  other  screening 


Monel 
Screening.  On  a 
seaside  cottage 
atChadwick,N.  J.,Monel  Screen- 
ing has  been  up  for  nine  suc- 
cessive Summers  and  Winters, 
yet  is  still  good  as  new. 

ACID  —  always 
present  in  smoke 
wherever  coal  is 
burned  has  ab- 
solutely no  effect 
upon  Monel 
Screening 

i§  eventually  destroyed  by  the 
continuous  attacks  of  smoke- 
carried  acids. 

WATERS— rain, 
hail,  sleet  and  snow 
simply  cannot  rust 
Monel    Screening. 

It  is   Rust-Proof 

and  need  never  be 
painted.  Aside  from  the  ex- 
pense, painting  gradually  fills 
the  meshes,  interfering  with 
ventilation  in  Sununer. 

IF  you  desire  the  greatest 
possible  screen  economy, 
Screen  With  Monel  and  settle 
your  screening  problem  for 
years  and  years. 

The  name  Monel  identifies  the  natural 
nickel  alloy— 67%  nickel,  28%  copper  and 
5%  other  metals — produced  by  The  Inter- 
national Nickel  Company.  Monel  products 
include  Monel  blocks,  Monel  rods,  Monel 
castings,  Monel  sheet,  Monel  wire,  Monel 
strip  stock,  etc. 

THE 

INTERNATIONAL  NICKEL  COMPANY 

67  Wall  Street,  New  York  City 

The  International 
Nickel  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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lakes,"  with  the  ancient  fort,  battle-field 
site,  sugar-loaf  rock,  natural  bridge,  etc.,  is 
one  of  Great  Lakes'  most  fascinating  spots. 
The  great  locks  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  portals 
for  that  vast  commerce  between  Lake 
Superior  and  her  Eastern  sisters,  are  a 
source  of  keen  interest  to  every  tourist. 

OUR  NATIONAL  PARKS  AND 
MONUMENTS 

Our  nineteen  National  Parks  and  twenty- 
four  National  Monuments  form  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  country's  recreation 
facilities,  to  say  nothing  of  their  conserva- 
tion value. 

The  number  of  people  who  visited 
these  public  reservations  during  the  fiscal 
year  of  1920  was  the  largest  on  record, 
1,058,455.  This  was  an  increase  of  30  per 
cent,  over  1919  and  117  per  cent,  over 
1917.  The  diversity  of  these  tourists  is  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  there  was  not  one 
of  these  major  parks,  according  to  the 
latest  Government  report,  that  was  not 
visited  during  the  past  year  by  people  from 
every  State  and  Territory.  Motor  travel 
represents  65  per  cent,  of  the  transporta- 
tion to  the  parks.  Last  year  the  high 
record  was  established  of  97,721  cars. 

It  is  our  aim  here  to  give  a  brief  hint  of 
some  of  the  distinctive  attractions  of  these 
national  playgrounds  and  to  tell  how  to 
reach  them. 

LAFAYETTE   NATIONAL   PARK 

Occupying  5,000  acres  on  Mt.  Desert 
Island  just  off  the  Maine  coast,  this  is  one 
of  our  newest  and  most  attractive  national 
playgrounds.  A  combination  of  moim- 
tains,  lakes,  and  ocean  contributes  unusual 
pieturesqueness  to  the  Park.  There  are 
250  miles  of  drives  and  trails  on  the  island, 
and  it  is  much  in  favor  with  motor  and 
other  camping  parties. 

Bar  Harbor,  facing  Frenchman's  Bay,  is  the 
cliief  entrance.  It  is  connected  with  the  main- 
land by  ferries.  Tlirough  trains  from  New  York 
or  Boston  terminate  at  Mt.  Desert  Ferry  on  the 
Maine  Central  System.  From  tliis  point  and  also 
from  Sullivan,  Hancock  Point,  and  Sorrento  on  the 
mainland  steamboat  connection  is  made  with  Bar 
Harbor,  Seal  Harbor,  Northeast  Harbor,  and 
Southwest  Harbor  on  Mt.  Desert  coast.  ^Motor- 
ists  reach  the  island  by  bridge  to  the  mainland, 
crossing  Mt.  Desert  Narrows.  Yachting,  golf, 
tennis,  moimtain-chmbing,  fishing,  and  batliing 
are  among  the  favorite  recreations. 

YELLOWSTONE     NATIONAL     PARK 

Its  3,300  square  miles,  occupying  a 
mountain-surrounded  plateau  of  from  7,000 
to  8,000  feet  altitude,  this,  the  largest  of  our 
national  playgrounds,  is  a  totirists'  wonder- 
land. Besides  its  scenic  attractions  such 
as  the  extensive  lakes,  canyons,  falls,  and 
peaks,  there  are  the  natural  curiosities  such 
as  hot  springs,  geysers,  mud  volcanoes,  and 
petrified  forests.  Wild  life  abounds,  in- 
cluding bear,  buffalo,  elk,  and  mountain 
sheep.  Last  year  80,000  people  entered 
the  Park. 

Situated  approximately  half-way  be- 
tween Chicago  and  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
the  Yellowstone  for  many  years  has  been  a 
favorite  stop-over  on  the  transcontinental 
trip.  Latterly  it  has  become  with  many 
the  objective  of  an  entire  vacation.  There 
are  many  pastimes  in  the  Yellowstone,  in- 
cluding horseback  or  hiking  trips  over  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  trails,  fishing,  boating,  and 
motoring.  The  Park  is  open  June  20  to 
September  15.  ^ 

The  three  main  gateways  to  the  Yellowstone 
are  Gardiner,  Mont.  (Northern  Pacific),  on  the 
north;  Cody  (Burlington  Route)  on  the  east,  with 
motor-stage  connection  xia,  Shoshone  Canyon; 
and  West  YeUowstone,  ]Mont.  (Union  Pacific),  on 
the  west. 

Many  combinations  of  transcontinental  routes 


Cape  Cod 
Nemtucket 
MarthasVineyafd 

QuaintNewEnglandLife.  Islands 
out  at  sea.  Boating,  Bathing,  Fish- 
ing in  ocean  or  inland  lakes. 

NewEngland 
9?ie  Vacation  Land 

Motoring  over  superb  roadways. 
Splendid  Golf,  Tennis  and  otlier 
outdoor  sports. 

For  illustrated  books  and  list  of  Hotels  and 
Boarding  Cottages,  address 

VACATION     BUREAU 

Room  505,  Railroad  Building 
New   Haven,  Conn. 

NewYork,NewHaven&HartfordR.R.Co. 

The  New  England  Steamship  Co. 


Hudson  River 

by  Daylight 

Grant's  Tomb — the  ever-vvonderful 
Palisades — great  awe-inspiring  moim- 
tains — a  new  point  of  interest  at  every 
mile.  Most  delightful  inland  water 
trip  on  the  American  continent — on 
the  finest  river  craft  in  the  world,  the 

LUXURIOUS   DAY  LINE   STEAMERS 

"Washington  Irving"  "Hendrick  Hudson" 

"Robert  Fulton"       "Albany" 

and  "DeWltt  Clinton"  (Newest  Flyer) 

Daily  Service  between  New  York  and 
Albany.  Also  ideal  One-Day  Outings.  Season 
to  October  23  inclusive.  All  tlirough  rail 
tickets  between  New  York  and  Albany 
accepted.     Send  4  cents  for  literature. 

Hudson  River  Day  Line 

Desbrosses  Street  Pier 

New  York 
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INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND  ON  THE  BODY 

By  Paul  Dubois,  M.D.  i2mo.  Cloth,  64  pages.  75  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,     NEW  YORK 


Oodson  Wr«n 
House 

4compart[Dt'B 
28  In.  high. 
18  In.  In 
diameter 


Joseph  H. 

Dodson  Sp.i 
of 


Cultivate  the 
Song  Birds- 

Invite   the   Wrens,    Flickers,    Martins 

hwallows.  Chickadees.  Blue  Birds  and 

C'Mintlessotherfeathered  song-sters. 

.^     They  will  come  to  your  grounds  and 

stay  if  you  erect 

Dodson  Bird  Houses 

You  will  enjoy  hearing-  the  birds  sing 
and  watching-  them  feed  their  young. 
They  will  eliminate  mosquitos,"  gnats 
and  other  annoying  insects  which  des- 
troy your  trees,  shrubbery  and  garden. 
Dodson  Bird   Houses  are  built   by 
Mr.  Dodson  who  has  spent  30  years  in 
studying  the  birds  and  their  habits. 
He  has  embodied  in  his  houses  the 
little   details  necessary  for   the   birds' 
comfort   and   protection   which  attract  and 
keep  them  with  you.  Thousands  of  birds  flock 
to  beautiful   Bird  Lodge,  Mr    Dodson's  home 
and  Bird  Sanctuary  on  the  Kankakee  River. 

Order  Now— Free  Book,  Your  Bird  Friends, 
sent  on  request,  illustrating  Dodson  Line, 
giving  prices.     Bird  picture  free, 

D.jJ.^n  President  AmfHcan  Audubon  Ass'n 
OaSOn  730  Harrison  Ave..  Kankakee.  III. 
rroiv  Trap  guaranteed  to  rid  uour  community 
these  quarrelsome  pests,  price  $fi.OO. 
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may  be  arranged  to  include  this  Park.  Amonp 
the  moru  direct  from  Chicago  are  the  following: 

Via  St  Paul  and  the  Northern  Pacitlc  to  Oar- 
diner:  via  St.  Paul  and  Billintis  to  Cocly;  or  no 
Uiu'lingcon  Koute  through  Omaha  to  Cody;  via 
Denver  anil  the  Biu-liugton  Route  to  Cody;  or 
cm  Colorado  to  Salt  Lake  or  Ogdcn.  thence  I'nion 
PaciHc  to  West  Yellowstone.  Kound-trip  summer- 
excursion  tickets  can  be  had  going  to  one  of  the 
Park  gateways,  returning  Viy  another  gateway. 

Five-day  motor-stage  tours,  including  nine 
routes,  originate  from  these  three  entrances. 
Semi-bungalow  and  tent  Vniildings  built  into  per- 
manent camps  with  all  conveniences  and  excellent 
hotel  accommodations  are  available  to  Yellow- 
stone visitors. 

GLACIER   NATIONAL   PARK 

With  its  northern  border  forming  the  in- 
ternational boundary  in  Montana,  the 
l.oOO  square  miles  of  this  Park  embrace  a 
region  of  gUieiers,  rugged  mountains, 
streams,  cataracts,  and  opak^scent  htkes. 
As  described  by  Mary  Roberts  Kinehart, 
it  has  "the  lure  of  the  great  free  spaces." 
Excellent  provision  is  made  for  those  who 
select  Glacier  National  Park  for  their  vaca- 
tions. Short  -and  long  saddle-horse  trips, 
all-expense  camping  pack-horse  expeditions 
with  experienced  guides,  and  combination 
tours  with  motor-stage,  horse,  and  launch 
are  available.  Besides  excellent  hotel  ac- 
commodations, log  cottages  and  chalets  sur- 
rounded by  magnificent  scenery  may  be 
rented.  Glacier  Park  is  open  from  June 
15  to  September  15. 

Two  main  gateways  give  access  to  the  Park, 
Glacier  Park  Station,  the  eastern  and  more  im- 
portant entrance,  tliirty-four  hours'  rail  trip 
from  St.  Paul;  the  other,  Belton,  on  the  west, 
twenty-two  hours  from  Seattle,  both  on  the  trans- 
continental line  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway. 
From  the  eastern  entrance  radiate  four  motor- 
Btage  routes  to  the  eastern  lake  region,  horseback, 
camping,  and  hiking  tours  traversing  the  many 
trails.  Tourists  detraining  at  Belton  have  motor- 
stage  connection  for  Lake  McDonald  and  launch 
ser\'ice  to  northern  resorts  on  this  water.  From 
Lake  McDonald  numerous  camping  trips  lead  to 
the  northern,  central,  and  eastern  regions. 

ROCKY   ZSIOUNTAIN   NATIONAL 
PARK 

Bisected  by  the  Continental  Divide  and 
within  easy  reach  of  several  transconti- 
nental routes,  this  is  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular of  our  government  controlled  play- 
grounds. Its  area  is  about  400  square 
miles,  the  altitude  from  7,500  to  14,255 
feet.  It  is  distant  from  Chicago  or  St. 
Louis  about  two  days'  rail  journey,  and  it 
is  only  seventy  miles  north  of  Denver. 
The  region  is  one  of  li\-ing  glaciers,  moun- 
tain lakes  and  rivers,  canyons,  and  fifty-one 
peaks  of  the  Rockies  exceeding  an  eleva- 
tion of  10,000  feet.  The  Park  is  open  June 
15  to  October  15.  Permanent  camps,  sad- 
dle and  pack  trips,  motor  trips,  and  golf  are 
recreations  here. 

While  no  rail  lines  approach  the  immediate 
limits  of  this  Park,  a  chain  of  stations  on  lines  to 
the  east  and  southeast  have  connection  with  the 
main  gateway  at  the  town  of  Estes  Park  by  motor- 
stages  traversing  pictiu-esque  highways. 

The  chief  rail  gateways  to  these  approaches  are 
Denver  on  the  south,  Cheyenne  and  Billings  on 
the  north.  In  their  order  from  Denver  the  sta- 
tions for  the  Park  are  as  follows: 

Boulder  (Denver  and  Interurban,  L'nion  Pacific, 
and  Colorado  &  Southern),  vrith  motor-stages  to 
Estes  Park  via  Boulder  Canon,  Allen's  Park,  and 
North  and  South  St.  Vrain  highways;  Longmont 
and  Lyons  (BurUngton  Route  and  Colorado  & 
Southern),  thence  motor-stages  to  Estes  Park 
through  the  St.  Train  River  Valley:  Loveland 
(Colorado  Sc  Southern) ;  Fort  Collins  (L"nion 
Pacific  and  Colorado  &  Southern),  with  motor 
transportation  via  Big  Thompson  Canon. 

ZION   NATIONAL   PARK 

In  southern  Utah,  hidden  behind  barriers 
of  desert  and  mountains,  the  early  Mor- 
mons penetrated  a  great  gash  in  the  earth's 
surface    with    formations    of    bewildering 


For  Motorists 

— as  welcome 


as  good  roads 


J\*IJ  *J\,      AMnnnit^tir^      V^jlCC{U6S 


Facts  About 
^^A-B-A"   Cheques 

— universally  used  and  ac- 
cepted 

— your  countersignature  in 
presence  of  acceptor  iden- 
tifies you 

— safe  to  have  on  the  person 
because  they  cannot  be 
used  until  they  have  been 
countersigned  by  the  origi- 
nal holder 

— safer  than  money,  and  fre- 
quently more  convenient 
than  Letters  of  Credit  be- 
cause the  bearer  is  less  de- 
pendent on  banking  hours 

— issued  by  banks  every- 
where in  denominations  of 
^10,  ^20,  00,  and  ^100 

—compact,  easy  to  carry, 
handy  to  use 


Bankers 
Trust  Company 

New  York  City 
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^omeTo 
Minnerota 


Coinc  to  the  land  where 
summer  days  of  glorious 
sport  and  healthy  fun 
are  followed  by  cool 
restful  nights — where  thousands  of 
beautiful  lakes  amid  piney  woods 
and  primeval  forest  offer  you  and 
\-our  family  invigorating  recreation 
and  recuperative  rest. 
There's  wonderful  fishing,  canoeing, 
hiking,  camping  and  motoring  for 
dad  and  the  boys,  and  country  cot- 
tages, homelike  inns,  sandy  beaches, 
bathing  and  boating  for  mother  and 
the  kiddies.  Here  you  can  rest  and 
romp,  eat  and  sleep  to  the  limit  of 
your  abilities — returning  home  full 
of  "pep,"  energy  and  splendid 
health. 

If  you  want  to  make  it  a  motor  trip  you 
will  tind  free,  well-equipped  camp  sitfs 
at  all  large  towns.  Write  for  aeroplane- 
view  map  folder  of  Minnesota  and  start 
planning  your  trip  now. 

Ask  your   local  ticket  agent  about 

reduced   summer  tourist  fares    to 

Minnesota. 

Ten  Tbousand  Lakes  oi 
Minnesota  Association 

Operating  under  the  direction  of 
Minnesota  Laud  and  Lake  Attraction-^ 
Board,  lib  East  Sixth  St..  St.  Paui, 
Minnesota. 


..'/ 


Miwesota  is  a  land  of  vnusual  agri- 
cultural, commercial  and  ivdustrial 
opt'ort unity.  Li/r  in  -vorth  living  in 
Minnesota.    Try  it  this  summer. 
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TELL    TOMORROW'S 


Weather 


Aeents  "Wanted 
DAVID  WHITE.  De- 


White's  Weather  Prophet  tore- 
casta  the   weather   8   to  24 

hours  la  advance.  Not  a  ^...»i«.^^» 
toy  but  a  Bcientifically  constructed 
instrument  working  automatically. 
Handsome,    reliable  and  everlasting. 

An  Ideal  Present 

Made  doubly  interesting  by  the  little 
figures  of  Hansel  and  Gretel  and  the 
Witch,  who  come  in  and  out  to  tell  you 
■^^hatthe  weather  will  be. 
Size6Mx7  >2  :  fully  guar- 
anteed. Postpaid  to  any 
address  in  U.  S.  or  Cana- 
da on  receipt  of 
-A49,419  E.  Water  St..  Milwaukee.  W\U 
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This  Book  Free 


"Success  in  Music  and  How 

to  Win  It"  Sousa    and    nine    other 
■world-famous  musicians 
tell  how  you  can  quickly  learn  to  play  sax. 
ophone,  cornet,  trombone,  clarinet,  any 
band  or  orchestra  instrument  and  double 
your  income  and  pleasure. 
Free  Trial  Any 
Conn  Instrument 
Used  b>  greatest  bands  and  sulo 
artists.  Highest  honors  at  world 
expositions.  Easiest  of  all  to 
play.    Send  postcard  for  free 
book  and  detail  of  fret  trial  plan. 

C,  G.  CONN,  Ltd.  n 

622  ConoBIdg.,        Elkhart.  Ind, 

World's  LafRest  Manafacturers  of 
uitfh  -Grade   Band   and  Orcbt;stra 

Instruments. 


grandeur  and  colorings,  which  they  named 
Zion  Canon.  For  years  afterward  this 
natural  marvel  was  almost  unknown. 
Our  Government  has' now  enclosed  it  within 
a  reservation  of  76,800  acres  and  made  it 
accessible  through  construction  of  a  one- 
hundred-mile  motor  road.  The  season  is 
from  June  1  to  September  30. 

The  approach  is  by  motor-stage  from  the  sta- 
tion of  Lund  on  the  Los  Angeles  and  Sale  Lake 
System,  243  miles  from  Salt  Lake,  470  miles  from 
Los  Angeles.  Motor-stages  leave  Limd  daily  for 
"Wylie  Camp,  within  the  Caiion,  the  trip  occupy- 
ing a  day's  time.  Motor-stage  service  from  Limd, 
including  Zion  National  Park,  Bryce  Canon,  a  mas- 
terpiece of  natural  coloring,  and  the  north  rim  of 
Grand  Canon  National  Park  is  now  available. 


MESA  VERDE   NATIONAL  PARK 

In  order  to  preserve  for  present  and 
future  generations  America's  most  inter- 
esting buildings  of  a  prehistoric  civiliza- 
tion, our  Government  has  set  aside  48,966 
acres  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  Colo- 
rado. Here  beneath  the  overhanging  rocks 
of  one  of  many  canons  which  gash  the 
mesa's  flat  top  the  visitor  may  inspect  the 
Chff  Palace,  which  contained  two  hundred 
rooms.  He  may  see,  besides,  the  watch- 
tower,  spring-house,  sun-temple,  rock- 
hewn  steps,  pottery,  and  innumerable  other 
traces  of  that  mysterious  unknown  race 
which  centuries  ago  Hved  and  builded  here 
and  then  came  to  eternal  end.  Tourist  ac- 
commodations at  Mesa  Verde  Park  are 
provided  at  Spruce  Tree  Camp.  Visitors 
should  be  pro\dded  with  hiking  clothes. 
The  season  is  from  June  1  to  September  30. 

The  approach  to  this  National  Park  is  by  motor- 
stage  over  the  government  twenty-five-mile  high- 
way from  jMancos,  Col.,  a  station  500  miles 
from  Denver  on  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
"Aroimd  the  Circle"  route.  This  "Circle"  tour 
begins  at  Denver,  including  Colorado  Springs, 
Pueblo,  Royal  Gorge,  Marshall  Pass,  Ophir  Loop, 
IMancos  (side  trip  to  Mesa  Verde  Park),  Ciunbres 
(Continental  Divide),  Toltec  Gorge,  La  Veta 
Pass,  etc.,  to  Denver.  At  least  thirty-six  hours 
should  be  allowed  for  a  visit  to  this  Park. 


GRAND  CANON  NATIONAL  PARK 

In  this  mighty  chasm  through  the  vast 
depths  of  which  flows  the  Colorado  River, 
in  Arizona,  is  provided  one  of  the  most 
spectacular  and  impressive  natural  wonders 
of  the  world. 

A  walk  or  drive  along  the  Hermit  Rim 
Road  discloses  from  above  the  overwhelm- 
ing panorama  of  the  gorgeous-hued  chasm, 
with  the  silver  thread  of  the  river,  5,000  to 
6,000  feet  beneath.  The  reverse  aspect  is 
equally  impressive  and  may  be  enjoyed  by 
descending  one  of  the  four  dizzj-  trails. 
Bright  Angel  from  El  Tovar,  Hermit  from 
Hermit  Basin,  Grand  View  from  Grand 
View,  and  Bass  from  Havasupai  Point. 
Saddle-horses  and  mules  thoroughly  trained 
for  the  trails,  with  experienced  guides,  are 
available.  Camp  accommodations  make 
it  possible  to  spend  a  night  in  the  Canon's 
depths.  One  of  the  most  comprehensive 
trips  embraces  the  Hermit  Rim  Drive, 
Hermit  Trail  trip,  with  a  night  spent  on  the 
floor  of  the  Canon. 

The  rail  and  main  approach  is  at  Grand  Caiion 
Station  on  the  southern  rim,  the  terminus  of  a 
branch  line  of  the  Santa  Fe  system  extending 
northward  sixty-four  miles  from  "WilUams  on  the 
main  hne.  On  the  transcontinental  trip  west- 
ward Grand  Canon  is  about  two  and  one-half 
days'  journey  from  Chicago  and  eastward  it  is 
about  twenty  hoiu-s'  trip  from  Los  Angeles. 
Through  Pullman  service  is  operated  direct  to  the 
Canon,  where  an  adequate  stop-over  will  reward 
the  tourist.  The  north  rim  may  be  reached  via 
motor-stage  from  Lund.  Utah  (Los  Angeles  and 
.Salt  Lake  System),  a  point  at  wliich  tourists  also 
begin  their  motor-trip  to  Zion  National  Park. 


PETRIFIED   FOREST   MONUMENT 

Remains  of  the  forests  which  grew  at 
some  prehistoric  time  in  Arizona  and  are 
now  preserved  to  us  in  petrified  form  are 
enclosed  in  a  government  reservation  of 
25,625  acres.  These  wonderful  formations 
of  the  Navaho  country  are  found  in  three 
distinct  groups.  The  first  forest  is  noted 
for  its  brilhant  colorings;  the  second  has 
countless  trees  intact;  the  third  contains 
the  most  gigantic  specimens  some 
200  feet  in  length.  All  excepting  the 
third  may  be  visited  by  motor  from  Ada- 
mana,  a  station  on  the  Santa  Fe's  main 
line.  Distant  only  150  miles  east  of  Wil- 
liams, the  diverging  point  for  the  Grand 
Canon,  this  monument  forms  an  attractive 
stop-over  on  the  transcontinental  trip. 

SEQUOIA   AND   GENERAL   GRANT 
NATIONAL   PARKS 

Situated  south  of  the  Yosemite  on  the 
western  slopes  of  the  Sierras  in  central  Cali- 
fornia, these  reservations  include  forests 
estimated  to  contain  more  than  a  miUion 
sequoias,  or  "big  trees,"  as  they  are  pop- 
ularly termed.  In  Sequoia  National  Park 
stands  the  largest  and  oldest  tree  in  the 
world,  "General  Sherman,"  towering  280 
feet,  its  diameter  more  than  36  feet,  and  its 
age  4,000  years.  In  General  Grant  Na- 
tional Park  is  the  second  largest  and  oldest 
tree,  named  "General  Grant."  Besides 
the  shaded  aisles  of  the  mighty  forests,  the 
scenery  is  superb,  and  there  is  plentiful 
wild  life,  including  elk,  deer,  bear,  and 
mjTiads  of  birds. 

Sequoia  contains  161,597  acres,  and 
General  Grant  National  Park  2,536.  The 
altitude  of  the  former  is  from  1,000  to 
11,000  feet;  of  the  latter  5,000  to  7,000 
feet.  The  season  is  from  June  to  the 
middle  of  October. 

The  approach  to  each  of  these  parks  is  by  motor- 
stage  over  picturesque  mountain  roads.  Sequoia 
National  Park  is  reached  from  Exeter  and  Visaha 
(Southern  Pacific  and  Santa  Fe  Systems),  a  day's 
trip  from  San  Francisco.  Thence  an  electric  Une 
is  taken  to  Lemon  Cove,  and  from  here  motor- 
stage  (40  miles)  to  Grant  Forest  with  hotel  camp 
accommodations.  General  Grant  National  Park 
is  entered  by  motor-stage  from  Sanger,  Fresno,  and 
Visaha  (Southern  Pacific  or  Santa  Fe)  to  General 
Grant  National  Park  P.  O.  (46  mUes),  where  ac- 
commodations are  pro\ided  by  General  Grant 
National  Park  Camp  and  cottages.  Cormecting 
these  two  parks  is  a  30-mile  horse  traU.  Saddle- 
horses,  guides,  and  motor-stages  are  available. 

YOSEMITE   NATIONAL   PARK 

In  the  high  Sierras  of  eastern  California, 
at  altitudes  from  4,000  to  9,000  feet,  the 
1,124  square  miles  of  this  famous  Park 
embrace  a  region  of  exceptional  scenic 
wonder.  Distant  only  145  miles,  from  San 
Francisco,  and  within  easy  reach  of  several 
transcontinental  routes,  the  Yosemite  is 
accessible  to  aU  Pacific  coast  tourists.  A 
tour  of  the  Park,  or  better,  an  entire  vaca- 
tion spent  •nathin  its  hmits,  will  satisfy  those 
who  delight  in  a  land  of  falling  waters, 
granite  peaks,  and  forest  monarehs. 

Whether  it  is  the  skj^-cleaving  El  Capi- 
lan,  buUdng  larger  than  the  Rock  of  Gi- 
braltar, the  Cathedral  Rocks,  ■with  images 
inverted  in  the  lake  beneath,  the  three 
Yosemite  falls,  dashing  down  2,350  feet, 
the  great  trees,  oldest  of  all  earth's  U\-ing 
things,  or  a  thousand  other  wonders,  na- 
ture on  every  hand  pro\'ides  a  wealth  of  in- 
terest and  charm. 

A  network  of  mountain  trails  radiate 
from  Yosemite  Valley  providing  a  variety 
of  hiking  and  horseback  tours.  Free  pub- 
lic camp  sites  and  numerous  paid  camps 
are  available,  with  excellent  hotel  accom- 
modations for  those  who  do  not  wish  to 
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CORN  FLAKES 

MANUFACTURED    ^^j^     COi^^*^^ 


Armour's  Corn  Flakes  are  very  carefully 
packaged.  That  accounts,  in  great  measure,  for 
the  faultless  manner  in  which  these  superb  flakes 
are  brought  to  your  table. 


Toasted  **just  right"  at  our  modern, 
sunlit  plant  in  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Crisp  and  substantial  to  the  final  spoonful. 
Regardless  of  how  much  milk  or  cream  is  poured 
on  them.  Armour's  Com  Flakes  do  not  "mush 
down!"  Ask  for  them  at  your  grocer's. 


Armour  Grain  Company,  Chicago 

Makers  also  of  Armour's  Oats,  Pancake  Flour,  Macaroni,  Spaghetti,  Noodles 
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live  so  close  to  nature. 


Use  them  lo  days — 

Try  "Hasslers" 
at  our  risk! 

yi  NY  Hassler  dealer  will  put 
^/j^"Hasslers"  on  your  car- 
let  you  use  them  for  10  days — in 
your  own  way — and  if  you're 
not  pleased  he'll  take  them  off 
and  refund  every  cent  of  your 
money ! 


We  want  you  to  realize  just 
what  it  means  to  save  one- 
third  of  your  tire,  up-keep  and 
depreciation  costs!  We  want 
you  to  ride  in  your  car  and  have 
the  same  comfort  as  afforded 
by  high-priced  models. 

Then  we  know  you'll  be  one 
of  the  fast  growing  multitude 
of  enthusiastic  "Hassler" 
users.  Remember,  you  can  get 
"Hasslers"  for  every  model  of 
Ford  Car,  and  also  the  truck. 
If  you  don't  find  a  dealer  near 
you,  write  us. 


This  illusiralcs  lite 
Hassler  model  now 
made  for  the  Dodge 
Brothers  Car — giv- 
ing it  perfect  luxury 
(Did  added  smart- 
ness. I'our  Hasslers 
lo  the  set — and  they 
do  not  change  any 
part  of  the  car.  Ask 
your  Dodge  Dealer. 


ROBERT  H.  HASSLER,  INC. 

1407  Naomi  Street 

INDIANAPOLIS,   INDIANA 

Robert  H.  Hassler,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Onl. 


Shack  Afasarfaers 


PATENTED 


Motor  tours  lead 
through  some  of  the  grandest  scenery.  The 
Yosemite  is  open  the  year  round,  but  the 
higher  regions  and  Mariposa  Grove  are  ac- 
cessible between  May  1  and  November  1. 

The  rail  approach  to  the  Park  is  from  Merced, 
on  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Santa  Fe  Systems, 
thence  by  Yosemite  Valley  Railway  78  miles 
to  El  Portal,  the  western  and  main  gateway. 
Sixty  miles  of  this  distance  is  beside  the  Merced 
River  tlirough  Merced  Canon.  From  EI  Portal 
motor-stages  follow  the  Yosemite  Valley  to 
Yosemite  Village.  An  alternative  route  to  the 
Park  from  Merced,  available  during  the  summer 
months,  is  from  IVIerced  by  motor-stage  to  the 
southern  or  W^awoua  entrance.  Tliis  road  leads 
to  the  Mariposa  Grove  of  Big  Trees.  After  an 
overnight  stop  at  the  Wawona  Hotel  this  trip 
may  be  resumed  to  Inspiration  Point  and  Yosem- 
ite Village,  with  side  trip  to  Glacier  Point. 


CRATER  LAKE  NATIONAL  PARK 

In  southwestern  Oregon  on  the  crest  of 
the  Cascades,  about  midway  between  San 
Francisco  and  Portland,  is  this  scenic 
treasure,  enclosing  249  square  miles  at  ele- 
vations from  5,000  to  9,000  feet.  In  its 
center,  occupying  the  immense  crater  of 
a  prehistoric  volcano  and  surrounded  by 
precipitous  cliffs,  are  the  sapphire  waters  of 
Crater  Lake,  more  than  2,000  feet  deep. 

The  splendor  of  this  lake  and  its  moun- 
tain surroundings  may  be  viewed  from 
many  vantage-points  from  the  Rim  Road, 
which  encircles  the  water  a  distance  of 
thirty-five  miles,  or  from  launches. 

The  mileage  from  Medf ord  is  eighty-one ; 
from  Klamath  Falls,  sixty-two.  Tourists 
may  enter  by  one  gateway  and  leave  by  the 
other.  Tramping  and  horse  trails,  motor 
and  row  boats  for  fishing,  launch  trips, 
motor-rides  over  the  Rim  Road  are  among 
the  I'ecreations.  The  season  is  from  July 
1  to  October  1. 

The  approach  to  Crater  Lake  National  Park  is 
from  Medford,  Oregon,  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
System,  444  miles  north  of  San  Francisco  and 
328  miles  south  of  Portland,  or  from  Klamath 
Falls,  on  another  division  of  the  same  road,  436 
miles  from  San  Francisco.  From  each  of  these 
points  motor-stages  are  operated  to  the  Park. 
The  Medford  road  chmbs  through  the  canons 
and  forests  of  the  Cascades;  the  Klamath  road 
for  eighteen  miles  follows  the  shores  of  Upper 
Klamath  Lake  and  the  canons  beyond.  Both 
converge  at  the  Park  headquarters,  Anna  Springs 
Camp,  where  living  accommodations  are  afforded. 


MOUNT  RAINIER  NATIONAL  PARK 

In  Washington,  not  far  distant  from 
Tacoma  or  Seattle,  are  the  207,360  acres  of 
this  Park.  It  encloses  the  summit,  slopes, 
and  region  surrounding  the  snow-clad  sen- 
tinel of  the  north  Pacific  coast.  Mount  Rai- 
nier, a  long-extinct  volcano  towering  14,408 
feet  above  sea-level.  From  all  sides  of  this 
great  formation  radiate,  like  the  spokes  of 
a  wheel,  scores  of  glaciers,  in  the  lower  alti- 
tudes turning  into  rivers  and  streams.  In 
these  lower  altitudes  there  are  acres  of  most 
brilliant  wild  flowers  and  forests  of  rare 
charm.  From  Longmire  Springs  are  nu- 
merous side  trips,  including  the  notable 
Nisqually  Glacier.  From  Paradise  Valley 
the  Paradise  Glacier  may  be  visited,  and 
from  here  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  is 
made  with  guides.  More  than  150  miles 
of  horse  and  foot  trails  have  been  opened 
in  this  Park,  leading  to  all  points  of  interest. 
The  Mount  Rainier  season  is  from  the' 
middle  of  J  une  to  the  middle  of  September. 

The  rail  station  for  the  Park  is  Ashford,  flfty- 
flve  miles  south  of  Tacoma  and  ninety-three  from 
Seattle.  Thence  the  tourist  travels  by  motor- 
stage  six  miles  to  the  Nisqually  River  entrance, 
at  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  Park,  a  few 
miles  farther  witliin  the  Park  stopping  at  Long- 
mire Springs,  or  continuing  on  to  the  end  of  the 
motor  road  at  Paradise  Valley.     At  both  points 


Niagara  to  the  Sea 


Shooting  the  Rapids 

THE  most  satisfying  trip  in  America  for 
health  and  recreation.  Almost  1000  miles 
of  lakes,  rivers  and  rapids,  including  the 
Thousand  Islands,  the  exciting  descent  of  the 
marvelous  rapids,  the  historic  associations  of 
Montreal,  Quaint  old  Quebec,  with  its  famous 
niiracle-working  Shrine  of  Ste.  Anne  de 
Beaupre  and  the  renowned  Saguenay  River, 
with  its  stupendous  Capes,  "Trinity"  and 
"Eternity,"  higher  than  Gibraltar. 

Send  2c  postage  for  illustrated  booklet,  "Niagara  to  the 
Sea,"  including  map  and  guide,  to  JOHN  F.  PIERCE, 
Pass.  Traffic  Manager,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd., 
115  C.  S.  L.  Building,  Montreal,  Canada. 

CANADA  STEAMSHIP  LINES 


>,■ 


1^1 


Before  a  trip 
insure  your   baggage 

It  is  the  surest  way  to  a  peaceful  ;  ■ 
mind  and  a  full  enjoyment  of  yi  M 
your  vacation.  W  ^ 

Risk  is  ours 

Under  a  North  America  Baggage 
Insurance  policy  we  assume  full 
responsibility  from  the  time  your 
baggage  leaves  your  home  until 
it  is  returned,  regardless  of  where 
you  travel. 

Any  agent  or  broker  can  get  you 
a  North  America  policy 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF 
NORTH  AMERICA 

Dept.  L.  D. 

Philadelphia 


|M\/I7MT^I?Cl  Who  desire  to  secure  patent  should 
IIN  VHIN  lKJt\0  write  for  our  guide  book  "HOW 
TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
description  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  of  its 
patentable  nature. 
RANDOLPH    &   CO.,    Dept.  171.    Washiogtoa,  D.  C. 
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are  inns  and  camps.  Through  trips  to  the  Park 
from  either  Seattle  or  Tacomii  ma\  he  made  by 
motor-stages. 


HAWAII   XATIOXAL   PARK   AND 
HAWAIIAN    ISLANDS 

Thi.s  Park,  which  will  be  dodieatod  for- 
mally early  in  July,  contains  three  wonders 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  United  States  niid- 
Pacitic  territory,  three  of  the  world's  most 
impressive  volcanoes;  Kilauea  (17.290 
acres)  and  Manna  Loa  (;}7,200  acres)  are 
on  t^he  Island  of  Hawaii;  Ilaleakala  (20,17.") 
acres)  on  the  Island  of  ]Mani. 

Honolulu,  Island  of  Oalui,  crossroads  of 
the  Pacific  steamship  lanes,  is  a  picturesque 
city  at  the  .terminus  of  routes  from  the 
mainland. 

Contrary  to  frequent  misconception,  these 
islands  are  as  much  American  territory  as 
any  State  of  the  Union;  also  they  are  a  year- 
round  resort,  an  attractive  objective  for  the 
summer  as  well  as  the  winter  vacation. 
The  summer  temperature  seldom  mounts 
above  86°  F.,  and  the  blossoms,  flowers, 
fruits,  hedges,  and  vines  are  then  in  their 
brightest  garb.  Bathing,  surf-riding,  and 
aU  outdoor  sports  are  also  especially  de- 
lightful at  this  time. 

With  Honolulu  as  a  travel  base  there  are 
attractive  trips  by  motor  or  rail  around  the 
Island  of  Oahu,  while  the  city  itself,  with 
its  famous  seashore  resort,  Waikiki  Beach, 
has  much  interest. 

A  few  hours'  sail  fron;  Honolulu  brings 
the  tourist  to  the  Island  of  IMaui,  Wailuku 
county  seat,  thence  by  motor-car  and  horse- 
back to  the  National  Park  area,  which  in- 
cludes in  its  midst  the  great  volcano  Halea- 
kala,  10,000  feet  in  altitude,  its  crater  eight 
miles  in  diameter  and  3,000  feet  in  depth. 
Haleakala  is  the  largest  extinct  crater  in  the 
world. 

An  overnight  voyage  from  Honolulu 
leads  to  Hilo,  county  seat  of  the  Island  of 
Hawaii,  the  second  city  of  the  territory,  a 
beautiful  thriving  city  by  the  sea,  itself 
surrounded  by  and  including  several  points 
of  interest,  such  as  Cocoanut  Island,  Rain- 
bow Falls,  etc.  From  this  port  the  active 
volcano  of  Kilauea,  with  its  vast  lake  of 
molten  lava,  one  of  the  world's  most  won- 
derful sights,  is  reached  by  a  thirty-mile 
motor  ride  through  a  remarkable  fern  for- 
est. From  Kilauea  the  trip  maj^  be  con- 
tinued by  horseback  to  the  semidormant 
volcano,  ^launa  Loa,  towering  13,675  feet 
above  sea-level.  All  of  these  volcanoes 
are  within  National  Park  areas,  and  with 
their  higher  altitudes  provide  especially 
invigorating  climate.  A  side  trip  through 
scenery-  of  extraordinary'  grandeur  may  be 
made  by  rail  from  Hilo  to  Paauilo.  The 
whole  island  is  encircled  by  a  good  auto 
road  traversing  unique  sights. 

The  Island  of  Kauai,  smallest  of  the 
group,  ninety  miles  from  Honolulu,  Lihue 
county  seat,  is  noted  for  its  scenic  charm 
and  natural  wonders,  chief  among  which  is 
Waimea  Canon  and  Hanalei  Bay. 

NATIONAL  MILITARY  PARKS 

The  great  battle-fields  of  the  Civil  War 
have  been  preserved  as  national  territory 
through  the  creation  of  several  parks. 

Chiekamauga  and  Chattanooga  Parks 
in  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  Avith  an  area 
of  6,-543  acres,  enclose  the  battle-fields  of 
Chiekamauga  and  Missionary  Ridge.  Chat- 
tanooga is  an  important  rail  center  on  the 
Southern  Railway.  Antietam  Battle-field, 
a  fifty-acre  park  in  ISIary-land,  is  the  scene 
of  that  memorable  conflict.  Antietam  is  on 
the  line  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway. 
Shiloh,  wdth  3,546  acres  in  Tennessee,  com- 
memorates this  great  battle.    The  approach 
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"Pugel  Sound  is  America's  great- 
est ni."irilinie  asset.  The  condiiions 
there  for  opening  a  great  world 
port  are  beyond  comparison,"— P. 
H.W.  Ross.  President  National 
Marine  League  of  L'.  S.  A. 

By  C,  T.  CONOVER 

Seattle's  wonderful  harbor — 194 
rjiiles  of  salt  and  fresh  water  front- 
age with  no  dredging,  no  filling,  no 
pilotage,  no  towage — was  not  a 
freak  of  nature  but  clearly  a  part 
of  an  all-wise  plan — a  provision  for 
a  world  center  of  commerce  an4 
industry. 

It  commands  the  most  lavish 
wealth  of  vital  baste  resources  as- 
sembled on  the  continent. 

It  is  the  nearest  Pacific  port  to 
the  Atlantic  Seaboard  and  to  the 
Orient  as  well — and  the  nearest 
American  port  to  the  vast  wealth  of 
Alaska. 

Tributary  is  one-sixth  of  the  na- 
tion's waterpower  and  prar.tically 
the  only  coal  in  the  Pacific  States. 

It  has  the  best  climate  in  North 
A  merica. 

An  advantage  of  20  per  cent  in 
manufacturing  costs  due  to  climate 

Abundance  of  pure  water. 

The  world's  health  record 
An    unconquerable    force    known 
as  the  Seattle  Spirit. 

A  peculiarly  virile  and  progres- 
sive citizenship. 

■  A  scenic  environment  unparal- 
leled. 

Seattle  is  in  her  early  youth.  The 
big  chances  are  ahead.  Ihere  ia  your 
pre-eminent  opportunity  with  a  neu) 
industry,  a  branch  factory,  in  foreign 
trade,  agriculture,  horticulture, 
dairying  or  lumbering. 

Write  for  "Seattle  the  Seaport 
of  Success"  and  lay  your  problem 
frankly  before  us. 


From  published  interview  with  PROF.  COLLIER 
COBB,  one  of  America's  foremost  geologists  with 
an   universal   reputation   as   a   student   of   harbors. 

"Never  have  I  seen  such  a  harbor.  On  a  tour 
studying  the  chief  harbors  of  the  world  what 
was  meant  to  be  a  few  days'  hasty  visit  here 
has  been  lengthened  into  six  weeks  of  inten- 
sive study.  Your  harbor,  unmatched  on  this 
continent,  was  carved  out  by  glacial  action 
less  than  2000  years  ago.  Perhaps  in  10,000 
years  your  descendants  will  have  to  start 
dredging  just  as  New  York,  San  Francisco 
and  other  harbors  have  to  today,  but  until 
then,  do  not  worry.  Your  harbor  will  get 
better  with  the  centuries.  This  is  not  true  of 
any  other  harbor  in  the  world.  .  .  . 

"Nature  must  have  ordained  that  here 
should  be  the  trade  center  of  the  Pacific  and 
the  trade  center  of  the  world  within  the  20th 
century  —  here  at  the  world's  great  cross- 
roads between  the  East  and  the  West,  North 
America  and  Eurasia,  between  North  and 
South,  Alaska  and  South  America.  The  very 
differences  on  which  world  commerce  depend 
are  more  marked  in  the  case  of  Seattle  than 
in  thai;  of  any  other  city  on  the  globe.  .  ,  . 
Nowhere  else  is  the  soil  so  deep,  for  I  have 
found  in  Seattle's  front  yard  glacial  drift  900 
feet  deep.  Yours  will  never  be  a  problem  of 
worn-out  soil.  Incidentally  Los  Angeles  may 
"shimmy"  with  earthquakes  and  San  Fran- 
cisco may  get  another  one,  but  Seattle,  set  on 
the  deepest  glacial  drift  yet  discovered,  has 
a  shock  absorber  which  makes  the  city  im- 
mune for  all  time." 


Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce  &  Commercial  Club 

Seattle.  fJ  asliini>toii 


Publicity  BiircaiiX. 


<JOJ  Arctic  Biiih/ing 


Manufacture    in   Seattle  —  The  Seaport   of   Success 
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IdealSUMMER 
VACATIONS 


'TwoDaysT  from  New  York. 


.00„  a°d 

Upward 


8Days*91 

Including   all  expenses  for  Steamer, 
Hotel  and  Side   Trips 


(  25%  Payment  Insures  Reservations;  \ 
^,      balance  10  days  before  sailing.       / 

Bermuda  is  COOL  in  Summer 

(average  Summer  temperature  79  degrees) 

All  Outdoor  Sports 

Golf,  Tennis,  Sailing,  Bathing,  Fishing,  Riding, 
Driving  or  Cycling  or  visiting  Bermuda's  wonder- 
ful Crystal  Caves  and  Sea  Gardens. 

No  Passports — Sailings  every  Five  Days 

via  Palatial  Twin  Screw  Steamers 

"FORT  VICTORIA** 

FORT  HAMILTON** 


it 


Send  for  FREE  de  luxe    Summer    Tours   booklet   to 

FURNESS  BERMUDA  LINE 

34  Whitehall  Street,  New  York 


Travel  By  Steamer 

For  business  or  pleasure  travel  on  the   luxurious, 
clean,  cool,  comfortable  D.  &  C.  steamers. 

DAILY  BETWEEN 
Detroit  and  Buffalo        Detroit  and  Cleveland 


(Eastern  Time) 

Lv.  each  city  H  p.  m. 

Arr.  each  city  6:15  a.  m. 
(Daylight  trips  during 
July  and  August) 

FARE  —  $3.60  one  way, 
$6.60  round  trip. 


(Eastern  Time) 

Lv.  Detroit  5:30  p.  m. 
Arr.  Buffalo  8:30  a.m. 

Lv.  Buffalo  6:00  p.  m. 

Arr.  Detroit  9:00  a.  m. 
FARE  —  $6.00  one  way 
$11.50  round  trig. 

Berths.  SI .80 up ;  staterooms,  S4.20 up;  parlor,  S7.20 up. 
{War  lax  extra.) 

Rail  tickets  accepted,  either  way,  between  Detroit  and 
Buffalo;  Detroit  and  Cleveland.    Automobiles  trans- 
ported (gas  must  be  removed).   Wireless  aboard. 
For  reservations  address  R.  G.  Stoddard, 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Detroit  &  Cleveland  Navigation  Co. 

A.  A.  Schantz,  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 
J.  T.  McMillan, 

Vice  Pres. 
R.  G.  Stoddard, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 


DELIC^OUS  AND  SUSTAINING- 

DIABETIC 
FOODS 

QUICKLY    made:  WITH 

"  FLOUR 


Contains  Practically  No  5TarcK. 

TWeNTY  CtNTS  BR1NS5  A  GENEROU5    SAMPLE 
ENOUGH   FOR  A  PLATE  OF  DELICIOUS  MUFFINS 

THOMPSON   MALTED   FOOD  CO. 

5  Riverside  Drive,  WAUKESH.^,  WISCONSIN 


PATENTS. 


Write  for  Free  Guide  Book  and 
EVIDENCE  OF  CONCEP- 
TION BLANK.  Send  model  or  sketch  of  invention 
for  our  free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


is  from  Corinth,  reached  by  four  southern 
trunk  lines,  thence  by  government  motor 
road.  Gettysburg,  in  Pennsylvania  (West- 
ern Maryland  system  and  Gettysburg  & 
Harrisburg  Railway),  has  2,451  acres  em- 
bracing scenes  in  the  crucial  battle  of  the 
Civil  War.  Vicksburg  Park,. Mississippi, 
with  1,32.3  acres,  is  of  interest  as  enclosing 
the  scene  of  the  siege  and  surrender  of  this 
place  in  1863.  The  city  of  Vicksburg  is 
the  gateway. 

SOME  CALIFORNIA  ATTRACTIONS 

California,  with  its  Pacific  Riviera,  its 
mountains,  forests,  and  high-altitude  lakes, 
is  a  playground  by  no  means  restricted  to 
the  winter  season. 

A  visit  to  the  National  Parks  within  the 
golden  State,  Yosemite,  Lassen,  General 
Grant,  and  Sequoia  (described  elsewhere), 
or  a  trip  to  Tahoe  will  reward  the  tourist, 
while  the  seashore  cities  and  resorts  are 
ever  tempting. 

On  the  southern  transcontinental  routes 
the  traveler  is  brought  to  Los  Angeles  or 
San  Diego.  From  the  former  city  are 
numerous  attractive  side  trips  including 
that  to  Santa  Catalina  Island.  In  San 
Diego  the  visitor  will  find  one  of  the  most 
attractive  cities  on  the  Pacific  coast,  with 
the  famous  Coronado  Beach  at  its  front 
door.  A  few  miles  south  and  less  than  a 
half-hour  by  automobile  lies  Tia  Juana,  a 
city  of  old  Mexico.  The  transition  from 
modern  San  Diego  to  this  old  town,  with  its 
gorgeously  uniformed  army,  its  cock- 
fights, race-tracks,  and  gambling-halls,  is  a 
remarkable  experience. 

Then  there  is  Santa  Barbara  and  Del 
Monte,  with  their  effective  ocean  settings, 
and  fascinating  San  Francisco,  with  its 
multitide  of  attractions,  including  side 
trips  to  the  Muir  Woods,  with  its  wonderful 
big  trees,  to  the  top  of  Mount  Tamalpais, 
overlooking  the  Golden  Gate,  by  the 
." crookedest railroad  in  the  world,"  and  to 
the  various  summer  resorts  immediately 
south  of  the  metropolis.  Transcontinental 
and  ocean  routes  to  and  from  California 
are  described  elsewhere. 

DENVER  AND   COLORADO  SPRINGS 

These  two  cities  are  the  gateways  to 
many  of  our  most  accessible  scenic  wonders. 
Being  important  rail  centers  about  midway 
between  Chicago  and  the  coast,  they  are 
favorite  points  of  stop-over  on  the  trans- 
•continental  trip.  Each  is  in  itself  an  in- 
teresting city  with  imposing  mountain 
scenery  adjacent.  To  even  list  all  of  their 
attractions  and  suiTounding  territory  wowld 
be  impossible  within  these  space  limitations. 
Among  the  more  famous  side  trips,  how- 
ever, are  the  following: 

From  Denver  to  Rocky  Mountain 
National  Park  (full  description  elsewhere), 
the  famous  Georgetown  Loop  trip,  Platte 
Canon,  Garden  of  the  Angels,  etc.  From 
Colorado  Springs  to  Pike's  Peak,  Garden 
of  the  Gods,  Crystal  Park,  Sky  Line  Drive, 
Cave  of  the  Winds,  etc. 

Denver  is  on  the  Burlington  Route,  Rock  Island, 
Santa  Fc,  Union  Pacific,  Denver  &  Rio  Grande, 
and  Colorado  &  Southern  Systems,  and  Colorado 
Springs  is  reached  by  the  lines  of  the  Rock  Island, 
Santa  Fe,  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  Colorado  Mid- 
land, Colorado  Southern,  and  the  Cripple  Creek 
Short  Line. 

VISITING  THE  PACIFIC   NORTHWEST 

The  region  bordering  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
including  British  Columbia,  Washington, 
and  Oregon,  usually  designated  "the 
Pacific  Northwest,"  is  described  aptly  by 
a  recent  writer  as  "a  country  of  green 
mountains,  dazzling,  snow-tipped  peaks,  of 


grass,  moss,  and  fern,  which  knows  neither 
the  barrenness  of  winter  nor  the  brown- 
ness  of  summer  .  .  .  the  most  restful  and 
soothing  climate  in  the  world."  Besides 
its  natural  attractions  the  enterprising 
cities  of  this  territory  are  important 
clearing-houses  for  ocean  and  land  travel. 
The  transcontinental  trip  which  is  routed 
one  way  via  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  most 
popular  for  summer  tourists.  This  region, 
with  15,000  miles  of  excellent  motor  high- 
ways, affords  many  delightful  motor  tours. 

In  British  Columbia  is  the  rapidly 
growing  port  of  Prince  Rupert,  western 
terminus  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
System.  Southward  is  Vancouver,  the 
commercial  center  of  the  province,  terminus 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  the 
port  for  this  system's  Ocean  and  Alaskan 
Steamer  Service.  Vancouver  is  also  the 
Pacific  terminus  of  the  Canadian  National 
Railways.  Victoria,  its  near  neighbor,  is 
typically  English. 

Seattle,  with  its  ample  harbor  on  Puget 
Sound,  is  the  most  important  port  and  rail 
center  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  important  ocean  gateways  to 
Alaska  and  also  one  of  the  nearest  ports 
to  the  Orient  for  ships  traversing  the 
northern  short  route  across  the  Pacific. 
Here  terminate  several  great  railway 
sj'stems,  including  the  Northern  Pacific, 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  Union 
Pacific,  and  Great  Northern.  Seattle  is  sur- 
rounded by  lakes  and  backed  by  snow- 
capped mountains.  Her  harbor  has  the 
distinction  of  being  both  salt  and  fresh 
Avater.  Vessels  may  pass  through  a  ship- 
canal  leading  from  the  Sound  to  Lakes 
Union  and  W^ashington,  the  fresh  water 
removing  all  sea  growths  from  their  hulls. 

Portland,  "the  rose  city,"  is  also  an  im- 
portant port  and  rail  approach  to  the 
coast.  It  is  reached  by  the  Northern 
Pacific,  Great  Northern,  and  the  Union 
Pacific  System,  and  is  the  northern  termi- 
nus of  the  "Shasta  Route"  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  from  San  Francisco.  Visitors  to 
Portland  should  not  miss  the  famous  motor 
trip  over  the  world-famous  Columbia 
River  Highway. 

Tacoma*,  one  of  the  gateways  to  Rainier 
National  Park,  has  a  harbor  and  mountain 
setting  of  unusual  attraction.  Coast"wnse 
and  transpacific  ocean  service  to  or  from 
the  Pacific  Northwest  is  described  else- 
where. 

TRIPS  TO  ALASKA 

A  trip  into  the  vast  solitudes  of  our  most 
northern  empire  is  an  experience  not  to  be 
duplicated  elsewhere  on  the  continent. 

The  tourist  gateway  is  Skagway,  reached 
after  a  thousand-mile  sail  from  Seattle  or 
Vancouver  through  the  island-dotted  waters 
of  the  Inside  Passage.  Here  the  White  Pass 
and  Yukon  Railway  carries  the  traveler 
up  the  route  of  the  famous  gold-rush  trail 
to  White  Horse,  the  na-vigation  head  of  the 
Yukon.  If  time  permits,  a  stop-over  should 
be  made  en  route  at  Carcross  for  the  fas- 
cinating side  trip  to  Atlin  Lake  and  the 
great  Llewellyn  Glacier. 

At  White  Horse  the  trip  may  be  con- 
tinued by  boarding  a  Yukon  River  steamer 
down  the  rapids  and  through  the  rocky 
gorges  to  Tanana,  Avhere  the  steamer  turns 
up  the  Tanana  River,  finally  reaching  the 
enterprising  city  of  Fairbanks. 

For  those  who  would  penetrate  still 
farther  the  superb  Alaska  scenery,  a 
three-hundred-mile  motor  trip  may  be 
taken  down  the  Richardson  Trail  to 
Chitina,  thence  by  Cooper  River  and 
Northwestern  Railway  to  the  port  of 
Cordova  with  steamship  service  back  to 
Seattle.      Alaskan     steamship    service    is 
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Jaw  Gauge 


Escape  Wheel 


Waltham  (Octagon)  Opera  Watch 

A  gentlemen's  time-piece 

Extremely  thin  without  sacrificing  accuracy 

^95.00  and  up 


OLAF  OHLSON 
Inventor  and  Master  Wacchntafcer 


The  Various  Dimensions  of  the  Escape  Wheel  must 
not  vary  One  Half -Thousandth  of  an  Inch 

J  VIDE  an  inch  into  two        various  important  factors  of 

the  escape  wheel.  The  varia- 
tion which  is  present  in  the 
foreign  hand-made  watch  has 
been  eliminated  in  the  Wal- 
tham. 


d; 


thousand  parts  and  you 
have  the  limit  of  measure- 
ment variation  allowed  by 
Waltham  in  making  this 
important  wheel. 

For  example,  the  impulse  sur- 
face of  the  escape  wheel  tooth 
\s  a  vital  factor  for  an  accu- 
rate performance,  and  when 
made  within  the  limit  of 
measurement  variation  al- 
lowed by  Waltham,  it  means 
the  difference  between  vari- 
able and  dependable  time- 
keeping in  your  watch. 

Waltham  horologists  invent- 
ed, and  devoted  years  to  per- 
fecting, guages  that  would 
measure    so   precisely  these 


Therefore,  we  affirm  that  the 
Waltham  Watch  contains  the 
world's  most  accurately  made 
escapement.  This  is  frankly  ad- 
mitted by  leading  horologists, 
and  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  Waltham  Watch  is  famous 
for  its  close  and  dependable 
time-keeping. 

The  Waltham  Watch  contains 
more  fundamental  superiorities 
in  its  "works"  than  any  other 
watch  in  the  world.  When  you 
buy  a  Waltham  your  investment 
is  protected  and  you  are  assured 
of  a  life-long  satisfaction. 


This  story  is  eonttnuedin  a  beautiful  booklet  in  which  you  will  find 

a  liberal  watch  education.  Sent  free  upon  request  to  the 

IValtham  IVatch  Company,  IValtham,  Mass. 


SMakers  of  the  famous  H^altham  air  frtction  quality  Speedometers  and  Automobile  Time-pieces  used  on  the  vorld's  leading  cars 

WALTHAM 

THE  WORLD'S  WATCH  OVER  TIA\E 

JVhere  you  see  this  sign  they  sell  ft^altham  Watches 
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described    elsewhere    under    the    heading, 
"Coastwise  Trips  East  and  West." 


Jim  Henry's  Column 


Poof 
Man 


/ 


\X/HY  must  a  man 

always  get  the 
short  end?  The  family 
goes  to  the  country 
and  he  stews  in  the 
city.      The  kids  must  have 
party  shoes  and  he  gets  his  half 
soled.  The  boy  goes  to  college 
and  he  goes  to  his  banker. 

When  we  invented  Talcum  forty  odd  years 
ago,  why  did  we  have  to  call  it  a  baby  powder? 
If  we  had  only  realized  that  a  man's  hide  is 
just  as  sensitive  and  irritable  as  a  baby's,  we 
could  have  sold  it  for  general  family  use, 
and  generations  of  men  wouldn't  have  been 
deprived  of  skin  happiness. 

Think  of  the  irony  of  it.    As  a  result  of  our 
initial  mistake,  approximately  97  million 
babies  have  started  life  with  comfortable  skins, 
but  as  soon  as  they  escaped  from  their  nurses 
have  had  to  finish  out  their  lives  with  scratchy, 
itchy,  irritated  skin. 

For,  of  course,  a  big  he-man  would  be 
ashamed  to  sprinkle  baby  powder  all  over  him- 
self after  his  bath,  even  though  he  knew  it 
would  prevent  chafing,  keep  his  clothes  from 
sticking  to  and  rubbing  his  skin  and  make 
him  feel  cool  and  snappy  all  day. 

You  see.  Talcum  is  simply  what  is  called  a 
dry  or  mechanical  lubricant — sort  of  a  pro- 
tective film. 

Just  to  demonstrate  this  scientific  fact  and 
with  no  idea  of  adopdng  so  babyish  a  habit, 
why  not  borrow  the  kid's  can  of  Mennen 
Borated  Talcum,  lock  the  bathroom  door  and 
take  a  Talcum  shower? 

No  one  will  ever  know,  and  you'll  enjoy  at 
least  one  day  without  an  itch. 

Of  course,  a  lot  of  men  use  Mennen  Talcum 
for  Men  after  shaving,  because  it  doesn't  show 
like  a  white  powder,  but  Mennen  Borated  is 
the  kind  to  use  on  the  body. 

You  can  buy  Mennen  Borated   Talcum  at 
any  druggist  for  a  quarter  but  if  you  would 
rather  investigate  first,  send  me  I  5  cents  and 
I  will  mail  samples  of  Mennen  Borated 
Talcum,  Kora-Konia  and  Shaving  Cream 
It's  a  good  buy. 

(Mennen  Salesman)    \J 


ry      (Menn 


VOYAGES  ACROSS  THE  PACIFIC 

The  impetus  given  to  transpacific  pas- 
senger traffic  by  the  war  continues  in  peace- 
times. Increasing  commercial  interests 
in  the  Orient  call  for  many  business  trips 
from  the  Pacific  coast.  Tourist  possi- 
bilities of  the  Orient  are  becoming  better 
appreciated  each  year.  To  visit  Japan  or 
China  is  to  enter  a  different  world.  Hawaii 
is  a  land  of  fascination.  The  lure  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  made  famous  by 
Stevenson  and  perpetuated  by  many  recent 
writers,  casts  its  spell  over  all  Pacific 
voyagers  who  disembark  at  their  palm- 
fringed  shores. 

The  ocean  lanes  leading  from  our  coast 
follow  three  general  courses:  the  northern 
and  short  route  from  Seattle,  Victoria,  or 
Vancouver  direct  to  Japan,  the  middle 
route  to  the  Orient  from  San  Francisco 
intersecting  Hawaii  and  Manila,  and  the 
southwestern  lanes  from  Vancouver  or 
San  Francisco  to  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
New  Zealand,  and  Australia. 

For  Hawaii  weekly  sailings  from  San  Francisco 
are  made  regularly  by  the  Matson  Navigation 
Company's  steamships,  wMle  the  same  line  is 
operating  two  vessels  at  five-week  intervals  be- 
tween Baltimore  and  Hawaii  via  Panama  Canal, 
Los  Angeles,  and  San  Francisco.  Hawaii  may  be 
reached  also  on  the  regular  transpacific  trips  of  the 
Pacific  ISIail  Steamship  Company  or  on  the  San 
Francisco-Mamla-Calcutta  run  of  the  same  man- 
agement. The  Oceanic  S.  S.  Company's  vessels 
between  San  Francisco  and  Sydney  call  at  Hono- 
lulu, as  do  those  of  the  Canadian-Australian  S.  S. 
Company  between  Vancouver  and  Sydney. 

This  year  voyages  to  the  Orient  may  be  made 
by  five  well-appointed  U.  S.  Shipping  Board 
steamslups,  operated  by  the  Admiral  Line  (Pacific 
Steamsliip  Company),  saiUng  over  the  short 
northern  route  from  Seattle  and  Victoria  for 
Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  and 
Manila.  The  same  line  is  operating  a  series  of 
"Around  America"  excursions  and  also  its  regular 
Alaskan  coast  service  described  elsewhere.  For 
Japan  and  China  ports  from  Vancouver  or  Vic- 
toria also  steam  the  ships  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
fleet.  Seattle  is  also  the  eastern  terminus  of  the 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (Japan  Mail  Steamsliip 
Company).  From  San  Francisco  tourists  for 
Japan  or  Cliina  may  embark  on  ships  of  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company  (American  register) ,  the 
Toyo  Easen  Kaisha  (Oriental  Steamsliip  Com- 
pany), and  the  Cliina  Mail  Steamsliip  Company 
(imder  the  American  flag). 

For  Tahiti,  Rarotonga,  New  Zealand,  and  Aus- 
tralia over  the  southwestern  route  steam  the  ves- 
sels of  the  Union  Steamship  Company  of  New 
Zealand.  For  Samoa  and  Sydney  from  the  same 
port  clear  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Company 's  ships. 
For  the  Fiji  Islands,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia, 
from  Vancouver  and  Victoria  sail  the  Canadian- 
Australasian  liners. 

SUMMER  RECREATION  IN  CANADA 

The  international  boundary  forms  no 
barrier  to  the  summer  .tourist  living  either 
north  or  south  of  its  dividing  line.  Each 
year  the  interchange  of  visitors  assumes 
larger  proportions.  No  passports  are  re- 
quired in  passing  from  one  country  to  the 
other,  and  the  customs  regulations  are 
simple. 

CANADIAN  PARKS  AND  RESERVES 

In  Canada,  as  in  the  United  States,  vast 
areas  have  been  set  apart  for  the  peoples' 
enjoyment  or  for  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources.  Dominion  National  Parks  com- 
prise a  total  area  of  8,948  square  miles; 
Provincial  Parks  embrace  13,041  square 
miles;  National  Forest  Reserves  protect  the 
immense  total  of  35,938  miles.  All  of  these 
regions,  under  governmental  control,  are 
open  to  the  summer  vacationist.  Camp- 
ing, fishing,  etc.,  are  permitted  under 
simple  regulations. 
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OUR  service  for  travelers  dates 
back  for  over  80  years.  It  is 
today  a  completely  organized,  de- 
pendable system  of  a  large  number 
of  oflfices  distributed  all  over  the 
world. 

Pre-eminent  in  the  field  of  travel,  it 
offers  to  Individuals,  Families  and 
small  select  Parties  every  known 
facility  for  either  individual  or 
escorted  travel,  including  transpor- 
tation, hotel  accommodations,  sight- 
seeing, and  private  guides,  when 
desired. 

Current  programs  deal  with  travel  in 
EUROPE— AROUND  THE  WORLD- 
CALIFORNIA— NATIONAL  PARKS 
ALASKA— BERMUDA,  etc. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 
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ARGENTINE 

A  New  Land  of  Enterprise 

By  Sir  JOHN  FOSTER  FRASER 

This  book,  designed  for  wide,  popular  reading, 
is  the  result  of  a  special  visit  made  by  the  author 
to  Argentina.  The  world  is  awakening  to  the 
agricultural  and  commerical  potentialities  of 
the  Republic,  and  a  growing  interest  is  manifest 

on  all  hands  regard- 
ing the  place  Argen- 
tina is  going  to  oc- 
cupy  among    the 
nations  of  the  world.     Here  are  but  a  few  of  the 
chapter    headings: — Some   Aspects    of    Buenos 
Aires — Railway  Development  in  the  Republic — 
Argentina's  Part   in   Feeding  the  World — Live 
Stock  in  the  Republic — The  Future  of  Agricul- 
ture— A  Trip  Into  the  Andes — Tucuman  and  the 
Sugar  Industry — The  Industrial  Side  of  the  Re- 
public— Prospects   and   Problems.      Illustrated 
with  40  Full-page  Illustrations.     Octavo,  cloth. 
$1.75  net;  average  carriage  charges  12  cents. 

FUNK   &   WAGNALLS    COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y 
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In  the  Maritime  P^o^^noes  are  several 
parks  enclosing  liistorie  {ground,  sueh  as 
Fort  Howe  at  St.  John,  New  Brunswick, 
and  Fort  Anne  at  AnnapoUs  Royal. 
Quebec  has  the  immense  total  of  174,Oti4 
square  miles  de\  oteil  to  National  Parks  and 
Forest  Reserves.  Among  the  largest  of  the 
parks  are  Laurentides,  Gasjie,  Pt'rihonka, 
Liiurentian,  and  among  the  most  ex- 
tensive forest  reserves  are  Rimouski, 
SagiuMiay,  Labrador,  Ottawa,  ai\d  St. 
JNlaurice.  Ontario  has  a  total  of  more 
than  20,000  squjire  miles  of  National  and 
Pro^^ncial  parks  and  forest  reserves,  in- 
cluding among  the  largest  Temagami, 
^lississaga,  Nipigon,  Quetieo  Reserves,  and 
Algonquin  I*l•o^'incial  Park.  Among  British 
C^olumbia,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta 
Parks  are  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Yoho, 
Glacier.  Jasper,  Waterton  Lake.  In 
British  Columbia,  besides  several  pro^nncial 
parks,  there  are  Mount  Robson  and  ex- 
tensive forest  reserves. 

EVANGELINE'S  LAND  AND  BEYOND 

In  the  Maritime  P*ro\'inces  of  Canada  are 
diversified  vacation  regions.  Here  the 
ocean,  great  salt-water  bays,  fiords,  smil- 
ing countrysides,  mountains,  rivers,  and 
streams  proAnde  attraction  in  variety  for 
sportsmen  or  seekers  of  rest.  Besides 
these  natural  attributes,  history  and 
romance  lend  additional  charm. 

Nova  Scotia,  with  its  immortal  Grand 
Pre,  its  Acadian  orchard  lands,  its  ancient 
Annapolis  Royal,  its  green  meadows  of 
Minas,  has  been  in  favor  with  generations 
of  vacationists.  Cape  Breton  Island, 
where  may  be  still  \'isited  remains  of  the 
great  fortress  Louisbourg,  built  by  the 
early  French,  with  its  delightful  inland  salt^ 
water  lakes.  Bras  d'Or  (Arm  of  Gold),  and 
hiUs,  resemble  the  Scottish  Highlands, 
The  chief  approaches  to  Nova  Scotia  are 
at  Yarmouth,  Digby,  and  Halifax.  Yar- 
mouth is  connected  with  Boston  by  direct 
steamer  ser\ice  of  the  Boston  and  Yarmouth 
Line.  Digby  is  connected  by  steamer 
across  the  Bay  of  Fundy'  WTth  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  System  at  St.  John.  Halifax 
has  connection  with  the  Canadian  National 
Railways  and  through  them  wdth  the 
New^  England  rail  Unes.  Nova  Scotia  re- 
sorts are  accessible  by  Dominion  Atlantic 
and  Canadian  National  Unes. 

New  Brunswick  appeals  particularly  to 
those  whose  inclinations  lead  them  into 
the  heart  of  nature.  Here  is  a  region  of 
rivers,  lakes,  streams,  and  forests,  pre- 
eminently a  sportsman's  country.  To  the 
north  of  the  Pro\'ince  proper  is  the  Gaspe 
region  and  the  huge  Bay  des  Chaleurs  into 
which  flow  sLxty  rivers.  Here,  too,  is 
Perce  Rock,  that  mighty  sentinel  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Gulf.  In  the  center  of  the 
Pro\'ince  is  the  wild  valley  of  the  Mira- 
michi  River;  Fredericton,  whence  hunting 
and  fishing  expeditions  set  out  for  the 
waters  of  the  upper  St.  John;  and  in  the 
south  the  principal  port,  St.  John,  with  its 
famous  reversing  falls.  On  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  is  the  Pro\'ince's  famous  resort. 
Saint  Andrews-by-the-Sea,  the  Newport  of 
Canada,  with  a  golf  course  almost  as 
famous  as  its  namesake  in  Scotland. 
Canadian  Pacific  and  Canadian  National 
railways  with  their  United  States  rail  con- 
nections are  the  routes  to  this  Ir*ro\'ince. 

On  Prince  Edward  Island,  "The  Garden 
of  the  Gulf,"  the  \-isitor  may  find  many 
attractive  summering  places.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  quaint  Tignish,  a  French- 
Scotch  fishing  \Tllage  where  j'ou  may  still 
hear  spoken  the  broken  English  of  the 
ancient  Acadians;  Charlottetown,  "Port 
la  Joie,"  of  the  early  French  sailors,  now 
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SLAM!  BANG!  Every  time  your  screen 
door  slams  it  leaves  its  imprint  on  your 
nervous  system.  Slam!  Bang!  All  sum- 
mer long.     Day  in,  day  out. 

Don't  go  through  this  experience  this 
summer.  Treat  your  nerves  right.  Put  a 
Sargent  Noiseless  Screen  Door  Closer  on 
your  doors  and  enjoy  the  quiet  and  calm 
of  the  drowsy  summer  evening. 

Use  them  on  other  doors,  too.  There  is 
the  coat  closet  in  the  front  hall,  the  down- 
stairs lavatory  door,  the  bathroom  door, 
the  pantry  door,  the  kitchen  door,  the 
basement  door  and  others,  in  the  home 
and  at  the  ofBce. 

Doors  equipped  with  Sargent  Noiseless 
Screen  Door  Closers  shut  quickly,  gen- 
tly and  quietly,  without  rebound,  which 
means  less  wear  on  doors,  locks  and 
hinges;  more  order  and  dignity  in  the 
home. 

Sargent  Screen  Door  Closers  are  easily 
attached.  They  are  sturdy  and  depend- 
able, like  all  Sargent  Products. 

If  not  at  your  hardware  store, 
write  us  for  descriptive  folder  and 
the  name  of  our  nearest  dealer. 
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Hardware  Manufacturers 
40  Water  Street  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Great  Moments 
in  Baseball 


AAA* 


Tris  Speaker 
shutting  off  a 
runner  at  the 
home-plate  with 
a      throw      from 


"7-c-e     C-o-l-d 
C-o-c-a-C-o-l-a!' 


center. 


^ 


George  Sisler  setting  a  new 
world's  record  with  his  257th 
safe  hit  for  the  season. 

I  ^ 

]Babe  Ruth  lining  one  over 
the  fence  with  the  bases  full. 

Ty  Cobb  stealing  home. 

Wambsganss  pulling  down  a 
liner  over  second  and  making 
an  unassisted  triple  play  by 
catching  the  runners  from 
second  and  first. 

Ranking  with  these  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  national  game, 
coming  just  at  the 
right  moment 
every  time,  is  the 
refreshment  of 
Coca  -  Cola,      de- 


lighting  taste   and  satisfying 
thirst. 


Coca-Cola  was  a 
favorite  when 
baseball  first 
came  into  its  own. 


^ 


f  -ty  the  poor* 
umpire 


Coca-Cola  is  a  favorite  every- 
where when  thirst  and  taste 
suggest  an  impulse. 

Sweetened  with  the  nutri- 
tious sweetness  of  pure  cane 
sugar,  flavored  with  a  perfect 
blend  of  choicest  savors, 
sparkling  with  the  bubbles 
of  pure  carbonated  water, 
Coca-Cola  is  an 
inimitable  combina- 
tion of  good  things 
from  nine  sunshiny 
climes  which  makes 
great  moments  any 
hour  every  day  that  de- 
light like  the  great  moments 
in  baseball. 


No  fear  of 

the  heat  of 

the  sun 


Drink 


DELICIOUS    AND     REFRESHING 

THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


a  typically  English  to.'"n;  Summerside  on 
Bedique  Bay.  Prince  Edward  Island  is 
connected  with  the  aainland,  nine  miles 
away,  by  railway  ferry  operated  between 
Cape  Tormentine,  N.  B  ,  on  the  Canadian 
National  Railways  and  Borden  on  the 
Priifce  Edward  Island  Unes  of  the  same 
system.  During  the  summer  there  is  good 
train  service  from  Montreal  and  Boston. 

Newfoundland,  with  its  deep  fiords,  its 
virgin  forests,  its  many  waters:  and  moun- 
tains, an  Elysium  for  sportsmen,  altho 
not  a  part  of  the  Dominion  politically,  is 
closely  associated  with  the  Maritime 
Provinces  geogi-aphically,  the  approach 
being  by  steamer  from  North  Sydney, 
N.  S.,  to  Port  aux  Basques,  N.  F.  North 
Sydney  is  a  terminus  of  the  Canadian 
National  Railways,  having  connection 
with  all  rail  lines  in  Canada  and  New 
England.  Interior  points  are  reached  by 
the  Reid  Newfoundland  Railway. 

FROM  NIAGARA  TO  THE  SAGUENAY 

No  other  inland  water  trip  in  America 
combines  a  variety  of  interests  equal  to 
that  which  originates  at  Niagara  and  ter- 
minates with  the  Saguenay.  It  includes 
in  succession  America's  greatest  cataract, 
one  of  the  great  lakes,  an  island  paradise, 
the  largest  navigable  rapids,  two  cities  rich 
in  history  and  romance,  the  foreign  atmos- 
phere of  French  Canada,  and  the  awe- 
inspiring  fiord  of  the  continent's  most 
impressive  river. 

Leaving  the  roar  of  the  great  falls,  the 
route  skirts  the  waters  of  the  Niagara 
Rapids  to  Lewiston,  where  the  steamer  is 
waiting  for  the  trip  directly  across  Lake 
Ontario  to  Toronto.  At  this  interesting 
city  the  St.  Lawrence  steamer  is  boarded 
for  the  voyage  over  almost  the  entire  length 
of  Lake  Ontario,  thence  among  the  Thou- 
sand Islands  to  Prescott,  where  connection 
is  made  with  observation  steamer  especially 
constructed  for  safe  descent  of  the  eight 
St.  Lawrence  rapids  and  intervening  waters 
to  Montreal. 

There  is  much  in  this  city  to  claim  the 
^'isitor's  interest.  The  churches,  particu- 
larly Notre  Dame  and  St.  James  Cathedral, 
are  noted  for  their  magnificence  and  historic 
treasures.  Then  there  is  the  historic 
Chateau  de  Ramesay,  the  picturesque 
i^onsecour  Market  and  ancient  church,  not 
omitting  an  ascent  of  INIount  Royal  to  view 
the  broad  panorama  of  city,  river,  and  sur- 
rounding country. 

Reembarking,  an  overnight  sail  down 
the  now  broadening  St.  Lawrence  brings  us 
to  another  city  of  rare  fascination — Quebec. 
From  the  pier  the  visitor  passes  through 
the  narrow,  winding  streets  of  tie  "lower 
town,"  with  their  glimpse  of  Old-World 
flavor.  Climbing  the  hill,  the  Chateau 
Frontenac  is  an  abrupt  contact  with  the 
twentieth  century.  Every  visitor  who 
strolls  to  and  fro  along  the  height  of  the 
Citadel  reaches  the  conclusion  that  no  city 
ever  had  such  a  commanding  observation 
gallery  as  this.  From  Quebec  are  popular 
side  excursions  to  the  Falls  of  Mont- 
morency and  the  celebrated  shrine  of  Ste. 
Anne  de  Beaupre. 

Embarking  on  the  Saguenay  boat  at 
Quebec,  the  lower  river  is  entered,  and  the 
tourist  is  soon  in  the  heart  of  French 
America.  The  tall  church  spires  in  every 
hamlet,  the  white  farmhouses,  the  vernac- 
ular heard  on  all  sides,  all  give  foreign  color- 
ing to  this  region.  Several  interesting  land- 
ings are  made  (if  the  local  steamer  is  taken"), 
including  Baie  Saint  Paul,  Les  Eboule- 
ments,  and  Saint  Irenee,  while  all  steamers 
stop  at  Murray  Bay,  Canada's  fashionable 
river  resort.     Below  Murray  Bay  the  signs 
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of   ei\'ilization    booomo   less  frequent, 
Laurentiai\s  rise  in  givater  heights  from 
shore  until  the  steamer  turns  into  the  re 
hewn  portal  of  the  Saguenay  at  the 
lightfully  situated  town  of  Tadousac. 
charm  of   this  place  casts  its  spell  ii 
every   visitor   who   is  able   to   make 
point  of  stopMjver. 

From  Tadousivc  up  the  Saguenay  tc 
head  of  navigation  at  Chieoutimi  is  a 
which  grips  the  wonder  and  interest  c 
tourists.  It  is  like  passing  through  oi 
the  great  fiords  of  Norway.  The  wat 
ink\'  lilack;  the  precipitous  mountains 
in  stern  majesty  on  either  side.  As 
tourist  passes  under  the  towering  hei 
of  Capes  Trinity  and  Eternity,  taller 
Gibraltar,  he  seems  to  fall  under  the  s 
of  eternal  things. 

Steamer  ser\-ice  on  this  trip  from  Lewistc 
the  month  of  the  Xiapara  River  to  Chieoi 
at  the  headwaters  of  the  Saguenay,  about 
hiuidred  miles,  is  provide<l  by  various  divisio 
the  Canada  Steamsliip  Lines.  The  entire 
may  bo  made  in  a  fortnight  if  more  ample 
is  imavailable. 

IN  THE  PLAYGROUNDS  OF  ONTi^ 

Among  Canada's  most  attractive  ; 
mer  playgrounds  are  the  parks  and 
serves  of  Ontario,  easily  accessible  froi 
parts  of  both  the  Dominion  and  the  Ui 
States.  A  brief  outline  of  the  more 
portant  follows: 

ALGONQUIN   PROVINCIAL  PAI 

In  the  Highlands  of  Ontario,  a  few  h< 
rail  trip  north  from  Toronto,  the  Pre 
cial  Government  has  set  apart  as  a  f( 
and  wild-life  preserve  and  playground 
the  people,  2,721  square  miles  of  territ 
It  is  a  land  dotted  with  more  than  a  t] 
sand  lakes,  intersected  by  mjTiad  ri 
and  streams,  and  covered  with  virgin 
ests  of  pine,  balsam,  and  spruce.  Fish 
canoeing,  and  camping  facilities  are 
excelled,  while  rustic  log  hotefs  and  loc 
are  available. 

The  Park  is  accessible  by  Canadian  Natic 
Grand  Trunk  Railways,  about  two  hundred  n 
from  Toronto,  and  one  hundred  sixty-nine  • 
from  Ottawa.  Algonqtiin  Park  Station  on  Ci 
Lake  is  the  Park  headquarters.  Numerous 
tions  on  the  railway  Unes,  south  and  north  of 
boundary,  pro\-ide  other  gateways. 

GEORGIAN  BAY— MUSKOKA  LAK 

The   island   fairj'land    of    the    Georg 
Bay,  one  of  Canada's  most  attractive  va 
tion  regions,  may  be  combined  wuth  t] 
other    fresh-water    summer    paradise,    i 
^Muskoka  Lakes,  in  a  tour  of  continue 
charm.     This  trip  may  begin  at  Toroi 
with    through    train    to    Penetang,    wh^ 
steamer  is  boarded  for  a  sail  among  1 
myriad  islands  of  the  Georgian  Bay  to  R< 
Point,   thence  by  rail   to   the  Muskok 
down   through    their   beautiful   waters 
Muskoka  Wharf,  thence  back  to  Toror 
by  train.     The  sail  through  the  Georgi 
Bay  is  an  unusual  experience.     For  six 
miles  the  steamer  threads  her  way  throU; 
the  tortuous  channel  among  islands  rangi; 
in  size  from  huge  boulders  to  miles  in  e 
tent.     The   Muskokas   have   a  charm   : 
their  ow^n,  which  can  be  appreciated  on 
by  those  who  have  had  the  treat)  of  explc 
ing  their  loveliness. 


LAKES  NIPISSING  AND  TEMAGAl^. 

To  the  north  of  Algonquin  Park  is  a  va; 
region  of  forests  and  lakes  where  nature  n 
mains  unspoiled.  Here  is  one  of  the  larges 
Ontario  lakes,  Nipissing,  and  seventy  mile 
northward  of  it  Lake  Temagami,  in  th. 
heart  of  the  great  Temagami  Forest  Re 


■rve.  There  are  1,600  islands  in  this 
rest-bordered  water,  available  for  camps 
summer  cottages.  The  lake  has  a  shore 
e  of  3,000  miles,  and  near  by  cluster  in- 
merable  smaller  lakes.  Here  the  canoe 
d  rod  afford  favorite  pastimes, 

'he  gateway  to  the  Nipissing  and  French  River 
on  is  North  Bay  on  the  lake's  eastern  shore, 
unction  point  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and 
nd  Trunk  Systems  with  the  Timiskaming  and 
•thern  Ontario  Railway,  which  latter  is  the 
thern  rail  route  through  the  Temagami  coun- 
to  Cochrane,  where  connection  is  made  with 
National  Transcontinental  Railway.  Tema- 
il  (430  miles  north  of  Toronto)  is  the  gateway 
he  lake  and  reserve  of  the  same  name.  The 
aagami  Steamboat  and  Hot«l  Company  is  the 
atting  camp  and  guide  headquarters. 


[E    NIPIGON    FOREST    RESERVE 

n  the  great  Nipigon  Forest  Reserve, 
)ut  8,000  square  miles  in  extent,  is  a 
yrinth  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  streams,  the 
orite  resort  of  fishermen  and  campers, 
ent  Bay,  on  the  Canadian  National 
ilways,  107  miles  east  of  Port  Arthur, 
I  765  miles  west  of  Toronto,  is  the  chief 
eway. 


VACATIONS  IN  THE  CANADIAN 
ROCKIES 

The  Canadian  Rockies  embrace  a  region 
stupendous   peaks,   innumerable   lakes, 
ciers,  streams,  and  rivers.     In  the  vari- 
!  ranges  there  are  nearly  six  hundred 
umits  of  more  than  5,000  feet  altitude, 
ile  forty-four  of   these  are  more   than 
000  feet  above  sea^level.     The  extent  of 
s  area  may  be  illustrated  by  the  length 
time  occupied  by  transcontinental  trains 
traversing  it,  a  full  twenty-fom*  hoiu*s. 
Situated  in  the  midst  of  this  mountain- 
id   are  famous   resorts,   many   supplied 
th  excellent  hotels,  others  with  camping 
jilities,  from  which  lead  trips  affording 
lightful  experiences  for  those  who  enjoy 
e  full  grandeur  of  nature.     It  is  possible 
■re  to  give  only  a  brief  hint  of  the  more 
(table  points  of  interest.     In  the  eastern 
gions  are  Banff,  Lake  Louise,  and  Field; 
the  central  and  northern  territory  are 
isper,  Mount  Robson,  and  Glacier  Parks; 
the  south  central  territory  x\rrow,  Win- 
irmere,  and  Kootenay  Lakes ;  on  the  west- 
•n  slopes  the  famous  Kamloops  Lake  and 
iver,  Fraser  River  Canon,  etc, 
Banff  is  the  chief  gatewaj'  for  the  Roclcy 
lountain  National  Park,  covering  an  area 
f  2,750  miles.     Among  the  recreations  here 
re  swamming  in  warm  sulphur  springs,  golf 
n  an  18-hole  course,  canoeing  and  motor- 
oating     on     adjacent     lakes,    mountain- 
limbing,  saddle-pony  trips,  and  mountain 
.rives.     A  new  camp  resort  was  opened  on 
jake     Windermere     last     season,    which 
nakes  this  lake  an  important  point  of  in- 
erest.     It  will  be  one  of  the  chief  stops 
)n    the    Banff-Windermere    Motor    Road, 
low  nearing  completion.     The  altitude  of 
Banff  is  4,534  feet,  the  season  from  May 
15  to  September  30. 

Lake  Louise,  close  to  the  Continental 
Divide,  at  an  elevation  of  5,670  feet,  is  the 
center  of  a  mountain  plaj'ground  in  which 
inspiring  peaks,  crystal  streams,  and  em- 
grald  lakes  abound.  Trail  trips  by  foot 
or  in  saddle  radiate  in  every  direction. 
Smss  guides  are  available.  The  motor 
road  between  Banff  and  Lake  Louise  is 
now  finished,  and  motor  travel  between  the 
two  resorts  is  open.  The  season  is  from 
June  1  to  September  30. 

Field  (altitude  4,072  feet),  nestling  under 
the  brow  of  Mount  Stephen,  is  the  gate- 
way to  the  Yoho  National  Park  and  Valley, 
wdth  an  area  of  560  square  miles.     Near  by 
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are  Emerald  Lake,  Takakkaw  Falls,  the 
Yoho  Glacier,  and  other  seeiiic  attractions. 

Glacier,  in  the  heart  of  the  Selkirks.  is 
the  main  entrance  to  the  Canadian  Glacier 
Park,  covering  468  square  miles.  Hero 
and  near  by  are  some  of  the  largest  glaciers 
of  the  northern  ranges,  acres  of  Alpine 
flowers,  and  remarkable  caves.  Carriage, 
motor,  and  saddle  trips  are  av;>ilable,  with 
Swiss  guide,  for  mountain-climbing.  The 
altitude  is  3,770  feet,  r.nd  the  season  from 
July  1  to  September  15. 

AH  of  tliese  resort :>  are  available  by  the 
Canadian  Pacitic  System,  and  may  be 
made  stop-overs  on  the  transcontinental 
journey. 

Jasper  National  Park  is  in  the  Athabasca 
River  Valley,  and  Mount  Robson  National 
Park  is  on  the  Fraser  Ri\er.  Jasper  is  sur- 
rounded by  great  peaks,  and  is  close  to  the 
entrance  of  Yellowhead  Pass  and  in  the 
heart  of  a  famous  hunting  coimtry.  Car- 
riage roads  lead  to  points  of  interest  in  this 
great  game  and  forest  preserve.  The  main 
entrance  to  this  Park  is  at  Jasper,  on  the 
Canadian  National-Grand  Trunk. 

Llount  Robson  National  Park,  on  the 
same  systems,  contains  the  highest  peak 
in  the  Canadian  Rockies,  ISIount  Robson, 
13,087  feet.  A  trail  from  the  station  leads 
past  several  glaciers  to  the  mountain 
tlu"ough  the  Valley  of  the  Thousand  Falls. 

The  wonderful  series  of  waterways,  in- 
eluding  Arrow  and  the  Kootenay  Lakes  in 
British  Columbia,  somewhat  off  the  beaten 
path,  are  in  a  region  of  strong  appeal  to 
sportsmen  and  nature-lovers.  The  route 
to  this  territory  diverges  from  the  main 
line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  at  IMedieine 
Hat,  and  continues  to  Penticton,  where 
steamers  are  boarded  for  trips  tlirough  the 
lakes.  Penticton  is  at  the  southern  end  of 
Lake  Okanogan.  The  southern  route 
touches  West  Robson  on  the  southern  tip  of 
Arrow  Lakes,  from  which  point  steamer 
may  be  taken  to  Arrowhead,  then  train  to 
Revelstoke  on  the  main  line,  or  rail  trip 
may  be  made  over  the  picturesque  Kettle 
Valley  Route,  taking  steamer  at  Penticton 
for  the  boat  trip  up  the  Okanogan  Lake  to 
Okanogan  Landing,  then  train  to  Sicamous. 
By  so  doing  the  west-coast-bound  traveler 
has  the  opportunity  of  ^dew^ng  the  Thomp- 
son and  Fraser  Canons. 


If  Something  Must  Shake. — A  notorious 
gossip  one  day  went  to  Dean  W.  D.  Wilson, 
burning  with  indignation:  "  Oh,  doctor, 
have  you  heard  the  disgraceful  news? 
The  young  people  of  your  church  are  going 
to  have  a  dance,  they  sa\'.  How  shocking  ! 
What  do  you  think  about  it?  " 

To  which  the  saintly  scholar  responded 
sweetly,  "  ISIadame,  I  had  rather  have 
them  shake  their  legs  than  their  tongues  !  " 
— The  Christian  Register  (Boston). 


Lincoln's  Compromise.  —  A  story  of 
Lincoln's  early  political  life  is  told  in  John 
Wesley  Hill's  new  book,  "Abraham  Lincoln, 
Man  of  God  "  (Putnam).  It  seems  that 
in  1846,  during  a  canvass  for  Congress, 
Lincoln  attended  a  preaching  service  of 
Peter  Cartwright's.  Cartwright  called  on 
all  desiring  to  go  to  heaven  to  stand  up. 
All  arose  but  Lincoln.  Then  he  asked  all 
to  rise  who  did  not  want  to  go  to  hell. 
Lincoln  remained  still  seated.  "  I  am 
surprized,"  said  Cartwright,  "  to  see  Abe 
Lincoln  sitting  back  there  unmoved  by 
these  appeals.  If  Mr.  Lincoln  does  not 
want  to  go  to  heaven  and  does  not  want  to 
escape  hell,  perhaps  he  will  tell  us  where 
he  does  Avant  to  go  ?  "  Lincoln  slowly  arose 
and  replied,  "  I  am  going  to  Congress." — 
The  Christian  Register  (Boston). 
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The 
"Combination" 

It  has  "snap"  coupled  with 
rare  foot  comfort.  A  well- 
fashioned  oxford  that  keeps  its 
shape  and  needs  no  breaking  in. 

The  Original  and  Genuine 


CUSHION  SHOES 


JLP.SMITH  SHOE  CO-JOHN  EBBEKTS  SHOE  CO. 


Ke^r*  of  t^ns  Sho»s 

Chicago 


Maker*  of  Momffns  SfuMS 

Buffalo 


Look  for  the  trade-mark  on  the  sole 

The  "Corrective  Shape" 

An  inviting  new  model  for  shoe- 
particular    women. 
A    flexible     arch     and 
straight  inside  line  are 
features    added     to 
the    famous    inner 
,  sole     of    lamb's 
wool.      Like 
walking  on 
velvet. 


No  matter  where 
you  live — no  mat- 
ter how  modest  your 
savings  may  be — you 
can  have  a  SaWngs 
Account,  growing  at 
4%  compound  Inter- 
est, at  Cleveland's 
biggest  bank.  Our 
booklet  A-2  tells  how. 
Send  for  your  copy 
today. 


tHEUNIONTRUStca 


Save  Car  Washing  Bills 

t  pay  S2.00  to  $3.00  to  have  your  car  washed, 
your  money  and  keep  your  automobile  always 
^gjg=gggjSB  clean,  new-looking  —  actually 
^^^'^^^■1     worth  more — by  using 

ECONOMY 
AUTO  WASHER 

Quickly  and  easily  removes 
dust,  dirt,  and  hard,  caked 
mud.  Guaranteed  not  to  scratch.  Used  easily  by 
women.    Pays  for  itself  every  two  weeks. 

FREE  UtustTated  foldrr .     Write  todaii 
for  introductory  price— a  card  unU  do 

LAMPKIN  MFG.  CO.,  1122  Gloyd  Bnildbg,  Kans»  City,  Mo. 


Harcl\\  are    Merclianf^^^ 


HOW   GERMANY   WILL   PAY 


THERE  has  been  so  much  confusiou 
over  the  exact  meaning,  extent,  and 
effect  of  the  reparations  burden  imposed  on 
Germany  that  a  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
house  undertakes  to  tell  its  customers  in  its 
biweekly  review  of  business  exactly  what 
and  how  Germany  mu?t  pay.  We  are  re- 
minded that  by  the  terms  of  the  final  settle- 
ment Germany  is  to  pay  132,000,000,000 
gold  marks,  "and  in  addition  to  this  a 
special  indebtedness  due  to  Belgium  under 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  the 
precise  amount  of  which  is  not  stated,  but 
is  estimated  at  not  far  from  5,000,000,000 
gold  marks."  Taking  the  marks  at  their 
gold  value  in  dollars,  the  total  sum  becomes 
about  $34,000,000,000,  although  other  cal- 
culations, it  is  noted,  place  it  at  $32,076,- 
000,000.  The  terms  of  payment  are  stated 
as  follows  in  the  W.  J.  Wollman  &  Co.  Re- 
view: 

1.  Germany  agrees  to  create  $34,000,- 
000,000  in  bonds.  These  bonds  will  be 
handed  over  to  the  Guaranties  Commis- 
sion, a  subcommission  of  the  Reparations 
Commission. 

2.  These  $34,000,000,000  worth  of  bonds 
are  divided  into  three  series: 

Series  A.  $3,000,000,000  to  be  issued 
July  1,  paying  5  per  cent,  interest,  plus  1 
per  cent,  sinking-fund. 

Series  B.  $9,500,000,000  to  be  issued 
November  1,  paying  5  per  cent,  interest, 
plus  1  per  cent,  sinking-fund.  Series  A 
bonds  have  priority  on  interest  over  Series 
B  bonds. 

Series  C.  $21,500,000,000  ranking  after 
Series  B,  to  be  handed  over  now  without 
coupon  sheets,  to  be  issued  from  time  to 
time  in  such  proportion  as  the  Reparations 
Commission  may  decide,  according  to  the 
ability  of  Germany  to  pay.  As  soon  as  any 
portion  of  the  $21,500,000,000  Series  C 
bonds  has  been  issued,  then  5  per  cent,  in- 
terest, plus  1  per  cent,  sinking-fund,  has  to 
be  paid  thereon. 

Note:  Of  the  6  per  cent.  Germany  is  re- 
quired to  pay  on  the  issued  bonds,  5  per 
cent,  is  for  interest  and  1  per  cent,  for  a 
sinking-fund  for  redemption  of  bonds  by 
annual  drawings  at  par. 

3.  To  provide  payment  of  interest  and  a 
sinking-fund  for  all  bonds,  Germany  has  to 
pay — 

(a)  .$500,000,000  a  year  in  gold,  the  first 
half-yearly  payment  of  .$2.50,000,000  within 
twenty-five  days  from  May  12,  and  the 
other  $250,000,000  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

(5)  Twenty-six  per  cent,  of  the  value  of 
the  total  of  German  exports,  of  which  25  per 
cent,  is  to  be  used  for  the  payment  of  in- 
terest on  bonds  of  Series  A  and  B.  One  per 
cent,  is  to  be  set  aside  for  Series  C  exclu- 
sively. In  other  words,  the  1  per  cent,  from 
exports  is  to  be  used  for  the  purjiose  of  pro- 
viding interest  on  Series  B  bonds  alone,  so 
that  in  all  events  Series  C  bonds  will  get 
something  and  the  debt  will  be  kept 
alive 

4.  For  the  payment  of  interest  and  sink- 
ing-fund charges  on  bonds  of  Series  A  and  B 


which  are  to  be  issued  during  the  present 
year,  $750,000,000  per  annum  is  needed. 
Of  this  amount  .$500,000,000  is  to  be  de-  « 
rived  from  the  fixed  annual  payments  above 
mentioned,  and  $250,000,000  is  expected 
to  be  received  from  the  25  per  cent,  on  the 
export-tax  payments. 

5.  Should  the  entu-e  $34,000,000,000  of 
bonds  be  issued,  there  would  be  then  re- 
quired $l,700,000,000in interest  per  annum. 
This  sum  would  include  no  provision  for 
reduction  of  the  debt. 

6.  In  connection  with  the  above,  it 
should  be  stated  that  German  prewar  ex- 
ports had  an  annual  value  ranging  from 
$2,000,000,000  to  $2,500,000,000. 

7.  It  also  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
German  prewar  imports  had  an  annual 
value  of  between  $2,125,000,000  and  $2,- 
725,000,000.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
imports  have  always  been  greater  than  the 
exports.  The  adverse  balance  was  met  by 
the  items  of  "invisible"  income  consist- 
ing of  returns  from  the  merchant  fleet, 
foreign  assets,  and  the  colonies. 

The  above  summary  sets  forth  the 
amount  which  Germany  is  obligated  to  pay 
and  the  manner  in  which  payments  are  to 
be  made.  Obviously  the  plan  involves  a 
huge  undertaking  to  market  bonds  issued 
by  Germany,  and  which  probably  will  be 
indorsed  either  by  the  particular  nation 
to  which  they  are  issued,  or  perhaps  a  joint 
indorsement  by  the  group  of  nations  which 
constitute  the  beneficiaries  of  the  repara- 
tions plan.  It  is  assumed  that  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  early  or  immediate  re- 
imbursement, an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
distribute  these  seciu-ities  in  the  United 
States. 

This  financial  involvement  of  America 
in  Germany's  debt  is  commented  on  by 
The  American  Banker  as  follows: 

Beyond  the  direct  sympathizers  with  Ger- 
many, it  is  obvious  that  few  would  be  will- 
ing to  pay  real  money  for  German  bonds 
without  the  indorsement  of  the  English  or 
French  Government.  Perhaps  a  more  de- 
sirable method  would  be  for  the  French  to 
issue  their  own  bonds  against  the  German 
reparation  issues. 

The  suggestion  that  the  American  Gov- 
ernment would  accept  German  bonds  in 
lieu  of  the  money  owed  to  us  by  the  Allies 
is  not  taken  seriously;  neither  is  it  thought 
that  any  considerable  amount  of  new  for- 
eign bonds  could  be  absorbed  here.  Some 
of  our  bankers  were  inclined  to  set  $200,- 
000,000  as  the  limit,  but  this  is  doubtless 
underestimating  our  willingness  and  ability 
to  cooperate.  In  the  event  that  such  bonds 
are  taken  up  here,  they  would,  of  course,  to 
that  extent,  tend  to  rectify  the  balance  of 
trade  and  help  to  correct  the  exchanges, 
providing  also  goods  for  further  reconstruc- 
tion work  in  France  and  elsewhere.  In  so 
far  as  the  proceeds  are  employed  in  paying 
interest  on  debt  already  incurred  in  the 
United  States,  thej^  would  have  no  effect 
upon  the  balance  of  trade,  but  the  assump- 
tion is  that  during  the  flitt  period  of  repara- 
tion payments,  the  proceeds  realized  from 
any  such  sales  here  would  be  used  in  de- 
fraying the  expenses  and  meeting  the  press- 
ing needs  of  reconstruction  and  other 
requirements. 
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PHOTOPLAY  FINANCE 

THE  phonoiiienal  growth  of  the  moving- 
picture  industry;  its  progress  toward 
"greater  stability  and  respectability"  after 
"a  checkered  career  marked  by  favoritism, 
cutthroat  competition,  fierce  jealousies, 
and  manifold  internal  dissensions,"  and 
its  present  claim  for  financial  recognition, 
lead  a  Los  Angeles  banker  to  set  forth  in 
some  detail  the  financial  side  of  the  business 
in  a  recent  number  of  The  Antialist. 
Finance,  this  authority  tells  us,  has  been 
difficult  for  the  moving-picture  industry. 
For  example,  "few  loan  committees  have 
cared  to  submit  to  the  bank  examiner  a  loan 
for  thousands  of  dollars  against  such  secu- 
rity as  a  few  thousand  feet  of  film."     But — 

At  least  one  method  has  been  devised 
\mder  which  the  producers  of  motion- 
pictures  can  borrow  from  the  bank,  and  at 
reasonable  rates,  a  substantial  portion  of 
their  financial  requirements,  i.e.,  by  estab- 
lishing a  margin  for  their  loan  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  borrower  who  pledges  cotton, 
flour,  automobiles,  or,  in  fact,  any  com- 
modity. This  may  be  accomplished 
through  the  producer  paying  out  of  his  own 
pocket  the  initial  expenditures  of  a  given 
production.  A  margin  of  from  30  to  35 
per  cent,  seems  consers^ative  in  the  picture 
business.  In  consideration  of  a  loan  against 
uncompleted  negative  films  emphasis  should 
be  laid  on  the  importance  of  two  funda- 
mental factors  which  determine  the  desira- 
bility of  such  loans: 

1.  The  integrity  and  personal  character 
of  the  producer  and  his  ability  and  ex- 
perience, especially  along  business  lines. 
It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  a  master 
of  the  creative  art  is  an  equally  good  busi- 
ness manager. 

2.  Definite  arrangements  for  "releasing" 
or  selling  the  picture  when  completed. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
invested  in  photoplays,  by  new  or  inex- 
perienced producers,  which  could  not  be 
sold  when  finished;  so  that  viewed  from 
the  banker's  standpoint,  rather  than  the 
hopeful  optimism  of  the  producer,  actual 
pro^'ision  for  selling  the  product  should  be 
made  prior  to  any  bank  advances.  Most 
of  the  leading  producers  own  or  control 
their  own  distributing  or  marketing  organ- 
izations or  have  well-established  connec- 
tions with  leading  distributing  firms. 

Other  factors  to  be  considered  are  the 
tjT)e  of  picture  and  its  popular  appeal; 
whether  or  not  stars  are  to  be  featured 
and  the  nature  of  contracts  between  the 
stars  and  their  managers  or  producers. 
The  prospective  cost  of  the  picture  should 
be  carefully  estimated. 

Contrary',  perhaps,  to  the  general  belief, 
loans  against  motion-pictures  made  by  a 
well-known  and  experienced  producer  wnth 
a  commercial  vogue  offer  a  substantial 
degree  of  security  as  well  as  liquidity.  In 
many  instances  the  picture  to  be  made  is 
sold  before  it  is  produced,  and  often- 
times the  distributer  guarantees  to  the 
producer  his  cost  of  production.  Repay- 
ment of  a  motion-picture  loan  is  provided 
through  the  deposit  of  the  entire  gross 
receipts  due  the  producer  from  any  par- 
ticular production  with  the  bank  which  has 
financed  the  completion  of  the  picture,  and 
the  application  of  such  proceeds  to  the  loan 
until  the  bank's  advances  are  repaid  with 
interest.  The  average  feature  picture  will 
return  to  the  producer  anywhere  from 
$5,000  to  $15,000  a  week  following  re- 
lease, which  after  a  few  weeks  gradually 
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Published  in 
the  interest  of  Elec- 
trical Development  by 
an  Institution  that  will 
be  helped  by  what- 
ever helps  the 

Industry.       ^/ >j|? 


The  Scotchman's  Heaven 


IT  is  the  custom,  time  honored,  to  ap- 
proach investment  matters  in  a  grave 
and  serious  vein,  and  so  reflect  the  sohdity 
of  the  securities  offered. 

But  it  is  the  exception  that  proves  the 
rule,  and  even  in  so  soUd  a  field  as  the  financial, 
there  are  exceptional  investments  offered. 

To  those  who  are  Scotch  by  purse  (if  not 
by  birth)  the  securities  of  the  Light  and 
Power  companies  of  America  should  appeal 
strongly,  offering  as  they  do  maximum  safety 
and  maximum  return,  and  this  is  paradoxical 
only  until  the  reasons  are  given. 

First  of  all,  we  haven't  as  a  nation  the  Public 
Utility  Security  buying  habit,  just  as  before 
the  war  we  hadn't  the  Government  Bond  buy- 
ing habit — and  habit,  imitation,  (merit  aside) 
plays  a  big  part  in  security  sales,  just  as  it  does 
in  the  clothing  business. 

Wise  ones  are  just  beginning  to  discover 
that  the  utility  has  something  to  offer  in 
its  securities  that  even  from  a  banking  stand- 
point is  about  air-tight. 

First,  partnership  in  a  basically  neces- 
sary service  to  society — power  and  light. 
(Making  for  vitality  of  investment.) 

Second,  an  industry^  under  public  control 
through  State  commissions — an  insurance  of 
safe  management. 

Third,  a  potential  future  market  twice 
as  big  as  the  present — securing  and  assur- 
ing future  earning  power. 

It  is  significant — and  any  statistical  chart 
proves  it — that  strikes,  inflations  and  de- 
flations and  all  the  other  illnesses  to  which 
securities  are  supposed  to  be  subject,  seem  to 
affect  the  Public  Utility  least  of  all. 

Remember  this  when  you  read  what  tliey 
oft'er  the  investor — in  the  percentage  column 
— today. 


?VT_     ^^   Western  Electric  is  many-sided  in 
I^  "*   ^"   ice — in  the  far-flung  distributing 


\ 


in  its  serv 
I  ting  economy 

of  49  branch  houses,  in  the  careful  selection  of  products 
worthy  of  indorsement,  in  the  specialized  knowledge  of 
engineering  and  sales  staffs. 


/ 
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A  Self  Propelling,  Self 
Steering  Lawnmower 

THE  Motor  Mower  is  a  light,  efficient 
and  dependable  power  lawn  mower — 
simple  in  construction  and  easy  to  handle. 
Cuts  as  close  to  trees,  shrubs  and  flower 
beds  as  a  hand  mower;  will  operate  on 
any  hillside  or  terrace.  Weighs  160 
pounds.    Makes  a  27"  cut.  Price  $275.00. 

If  you  are  interested  in  saving  Ihree-quarters  of 
your  mowing  cost  and,  at  the  same  time,  keeping 
your  lawn  in  better  condition,  write  for  catalog 
and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

MOTO  MOWER  COMPANY 

2027  Woodward  Avenue    -     -    Detroit,  Mich. 


Connectives  of  ?y„Janies  C.  Kemald, 
PiKvlSek  CnAA<>h  L.H.D.  The  connec- 
Knglisn  apeecn,  tives"  of  our  language 
afford  many  pitfalls  for  those  who  would  write  good 
English.  This  book  is  the  best  published  guide  to 
their  proper  usage.  12mo,  cloth.  334  pp.  $1.90  net. 
FUNK    &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY,  N.  Y. 


DutcKBulbs 

OrderyourSupp/y  Now/ 


Advices  from  big  growers  in  Holland  indicate 
great  scarcity  of  bulbs  this  coming  season  and 
enough  cannot  be  grown  to  meet  the  demand. 
To  insure  getting  your  supply  send  us  yourorder 
at  once.  Until  July  1st,  not  later,  our  pres- 
ent low  prices  for  the  choicest  varieties  of  bulbs 
grown  by  specialists  in  Holland  will  hold  good. 

By  ordering  from  us  now  instead  of  waiting  un- 
til Fall,  yoo  make  a  large  saving,  get  a  superior 
quality  of  Bulbs  not  xLsually  to  be  obtained  at 
any  price  in  this  country,  and  have  a  much 
larger  list  of  varieties  to  select  from. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi,  Crocus,  give,  for  a 
small  outlay  of  time  and  money,  an  abundance 
of  flowers  in  the  bouse  from  December  until 
Easter,  and  in  the  garden  from  earliest  spring 
until  the  middle  of  May. 

Our  orders  are  selected  and  packed  in  Holland, 
and  are  shipped  to  our  customers  immediately 
upon  their  arrival  in  the  best  possible  condition. 

They  need  not  be  paid  for  until  after  delivery, 
nor  taken  if  not  satisfactory. 


=       Write  for 

1  Free  Booklet 

=  Our  booklet 
=  contains  de- 
=  sciiptionsand 
=  prices  of  al- 
=  most  a  thou- 
=  sand  of  the 
=  choicest  im- 
=  ported  Dutch 
=  Bulbs,  suit- 
=  ablcforgrow-i 
=  ing  in  the 
=  house  or  gar- 
=  den  and  the 
=  d  irect ions 
=  given  make 
=  failure  prac- 
=  tically  impos- 
=  Bible. 


ELLIOTT    NURSERY 

i         363  Magee  Bldg.  Pitteburgh,  Pa. 

I       Established  30  years.    We  have  built  up  one  of      = 
=  the  largest  bulb  businesses  in  the  world.  = 
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declines.  This  return  rapidly  reduces  the 
bank's  loan,  which  is  normally  repaid  in 
from  three  to  six  months  following  the 
actual  release  of  the  picture. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  present  many 
interesting  figures  throwing  light  on  the 
development  of  various  phases  of  the 
moving-picture  business.  The  whole  in- 
dustry has  four  main  divisions — pro- 
duction, distribution,  exhibition,  and  ex- 
port. The  output  of  American  motion- 
pictures  in  1920  is  said  to  have  been  worth 
appro.ximately  $200,000,000.  The  average 
feature  film  costs  from  $100,000  to  $250,000. 
These  figures  for  a  typical  feature  show 
how  the  money  is  spent: 

Salaeies,  Wages,  etc. 

Per  Cent. 

Directors  and  staff $21,462  15.33 

Acting  personnel  (including  extras) 2fi,224  18.73 

Administrative  (office  and  executives) 11,069  7.90 

Mechanics,  electriciaas,  carpenters,  laborers, 

etc 26,656  19.04 

Totals $85,411        61.00 

Other  Expenses 

Per  Cent. 
Scenario   (including  cost  of  story  and  con- 
tinuity)    $2,795  1.99 

Materials  used  in  scenery  and  sets 5,648  4.04 

Properties  (including  rentals) 14,969  10.70 

Wardrobe  (including  rentals) 2,123  1.52 

Publicity 2,676  1.90 

Raw  film 5,583  3.99 

Insurance  and  taxes 3,243  2.32 

Depreciation 5,487  3.92 

Interest  on  advances  from  banks 3,338  2.38 

General  expenses  and  miscellaneous  overhead .  8,727  6.24 

Totals $140,000      100.00 

Distribution,  or  marketing,  is  more  im- 
portant than  production.  There  are 
fifteen  leading  distributing  systems  and 
more  than  125  smaller  distributers  operat- 
ing locally  or  seetionaUy .  There  are  various 
financial  connections  between  groups  of 
distributers  and  producers  and  distrib- 
uters and  exhibitors.     We  are  told  that — 

The  returns  of  a  motion-picture  indi- 
cate that  .30  per  cent,  of  the  ultimate  gross 
returns  are  collected  in  the  first  two  months 
following  the  release  of  the  picture,  25  per 
cent,  more  of  the  final  total  in  the  following 
three  months,  and  an  additional  35  per 
cent,  in  the  following  seven  months.  The 
average  picture  takes  in  about  90  per  cent, 
of  its  final  total  in  the  first  year  following  its 
release.  The  final  10  per  cent,  will  come 
in  in  the  first  three  or  four  months  of  the 
second  year.  This,  however,  is  exclusive 
of  foreign  rights. 

Based  upon  the  film  taxes  paid  by  the 
distributers  to  the  Government,  the  dis- 
tributers collected  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1920,  about  $86,000,000,  or  more 
than  $1,500,000  weekly.  Their  average 
charge  for  selling  motion-pictures  runs 
from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts 
from  these  pictures,  and  it  is  customary 
for  the  distributer  and  producer  to  divide 
the  net  receipts  of  a  production  after  these 
charges  and  the  producer's  cost  have  been 
deducted.  In  addition  the  producer  has 
the  outright  sale  of  the  foreign  rights  to 
his  pictures,  which  often  yield  as  much  as 
$100,000  for  each  picture. 

To  see  the  pictures  every  American,  on 
the  average,  is  said  to  be  paying  $7.15  a 
year.     As  the  writer  in  The  Annalist  sets 
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The  satisfaction  to  purchasers  in  hav- 
ing an  electric  iron  of  such  distinctive 
beauty  is  even  more  keen  as  the 
SUNBEAM  reveals  its  enduring  quali- 
ties through  years  of  continuous  usage. 

Sold  by  the  better  class  of  dealers 
Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co. 

Dept.  LDl,5600  RooseveltRd.,  Chicago 

Thirty  Years  Making  Quality  Products 


DONT  DIG  WEEDS 


Out  of    your    Roadways,    Paths,    Gutters 
and  Tennis  Courts.    Use 


ti 
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HERBICIDE 

THE  WEED  EXTERMINATOR 

Used  for  Thirty-five  years  by  Leading 
Railroads,  Cities,  Parks,  Estates,  etc. 
SAVES  LABOR— SAVES  EXPENSE 
Put  up  in  containers  from  1  to  55  gal- 
lons.   One    Gallon    enough    to  cover 
from  500  to  lUOO  square  feet,  $2.00. 
BOOKLET  FREE 

THE  READE  MFG.  CO. 

14S  Hoboken  Ave.         Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


KILL    THE    ROOTS 


Standard  Under^voods 

S'Year  Guarcmtee 

Tes,  this  genoiiie  Standard  Visible  Writ- 
ing Under- 
wood newlyt 
rebuilt,  at 
much   leas 
than  factory 
price,  yours 
for$3.00down 
and  then  easy 
"monthly  payments. 
10  Day*  FREE  Trial      ,  ' „„  ^     _, 

Try  it  for  10  days  at  our  risk.  IV^f^^^SSaSKv}  atmid- 
Money  back  cruarantee.    Send  Dow  for 
to  ■    —    ■  - 


free  book  Bis  bar^ahi  offer. 
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"Ktyttoard 


TYPEWRITER  EMPORIUM     A-26S  Shlpman  Building 


Montrose  and  Ravanswood  Avenues 


Chicago,  llljno 


VlAJOR's 

Gement 


Unexcelled  for  repairing  china,  glassware, earthenware, 
furniture,  meerschaum,  vases,  hooks,  for  tipping  bil- 
liard cues,  etc.    Keep  it  handy. 

The  reliable  cement,  famous  since  1876. 

Major's  Rubber  and  Leather  Cements  are  good — give  full  satisfaction 
.•MI  three  kinds — 20c  per  bottle.     At  dealers  or  write  us 
MAJOR    MANUFACTURING    CO..    New    York 


AT   BEST   STANDS 

"MADE  IN                    O  ^ 
BOND"              .iv^>Pw 

<i>^ 

.  ^^           CLEAR 

^            HAVANA  CIGARS 

TAMPA- --HAVANA 

A  Working  Grammar 

by  J^mesC.  Fernald,  L.H.D.    English  grammar  pre-        fJt    ()}« 

sented  so  concisely,    simply,   accessibly,  that   it  is 

of  constant  value  to  every  one  who  needs  practical       Ellfi^lisn 

information.     Cloth,  $1.50  ;  by  mail,  $1.62.  • 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Dept,  74,  New  York    Language 


clown  a  number  of  interesting:  facts  regard- 
ing the  exhibition  side  of  the  industry: 

There  are  more  than  10,000  motion- 
picture  theaters  in  the  United  States,  of 
which  SO  per  cent,  are  of  the  smaller 
variety,  charging:  from  11  cents  to  17  cents 
admission.  This  compares  with  approxi- 
mately 17,500  theaters  in  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  number  of  new  theaters  under 
construction  is  rapidly  increasing:.  Theaters 
in  this  country  have  a  seating:  capacity  of 
more  than  5.4()0,0()0.  On  the  average  this 
is  filled  several  tinu>s  daily,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  theater-owners  take  in  each 
week  a  total  of  S14,.')(K),IKK),  or  an  averag:e 
of  over  §2,000,000  a  day.  This  makes 
a  total  annual  motion-picture  theater 
admissions  expenditure  of  S7r)0,0(K),(K)(), 
or,  on  the  basis  of  an  American  population 
of  10."), 000. 000  people,  an  averag:e  annual 
motion-picture  expenditure  for  each  per- 
son of  S7.15.  This  estimate  is  supported 
by  the  records  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  which  show  that  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1920,  the 
10  per  cent,  ta.x  on  admissions  to  theaters 
amounted  to  .S7(i.733,047,  which  would 
indicate  total  box-office  receipts  of 
§767,000,000. 

This  countrj',  as  most  people  know,  is  the 
world's  greatest  irTanufacturer  of  films.  It 
seems  that — 

After  all  American  demands  had  been 
supplied  more  than  47,000  miles  of  film 
■were  exported  in  1920.  The  following 
table  shows  the  rapid  increase  since  1913, 
as  weU  as  the  effect  of  the  war  on  this 
character  of  our  exports: 

Exports  Exposed  Unexposed 

of  Film  Linear  Feet  Feet 

1913 32,000,000  114.000,000 

1915 73,000,000  126,000,000 

1916 164,000,000                

1917   110,000,000  56,000,000 

1918 80,000.000  72,000,000 

1919 153,000,000  120,000,000 

1920 175,000,000  63,000,000 

Total  imports  of  film  in  1920  amounted 
to  106,000,000  linear  feet,  or  about  60 
per  cent,  of  the  exports. 
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EFFECT  OF  LOWER  INTEREST   RATES 

HIGH  interest  rates,  "especially  the  7 
per  cent,  rate  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
which  was  the  highest  in  half  a  century,  had 
asmuch  to  do  ^^^th  starting  the  war-inflation 
p\Tamid  tumble  as  any  other  single  factor," 
in  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Herald.  A 
year  ago,  it  may  be  remembered,  the  Bank 
of  England  raised  its  discount  rate  from  6 
to  7  per  cent.,  and  several  of  our  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  made  like  moves.  At  the 
end  of  April  the  Bank  of  England  rate  was 
cut  to  6^2  P^r  cent.  Since  then  our  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  have  been  lowering  their 
rediscount  rates  so  that  now  they  are  all 
charging  6  or  63^  per  cent.  Financial 
writers  have  paid  special  attention  to  the 
Boston  bank's  drop  from  7  to  6  per  cent, 
and  the  Xew  York  bank's  cut  from  7  to  6J^. 
"Lower  interest  rates,  which  mean  lower 
wages  for  capital,  do  not  mean  that  defla- 
tion in  the  commercial  and  industrial  world 
is  complete,"  says  The  Herald,  "it  is  not"; 
but  they  are  "the  forerunners  of  lower  costs 
in  everj^  branch  of  production  and  distri- 
bution which  must  be  established  before 
prosperity  can  return  to  full  flower."     "If 
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IHE  drink  that  reflects  the  health  of 
all  outdoors — Nature's  drink. 

Welch's  is  the  pure  juice  of  full-ripe, 
luscious  Concord  grapes.  Drinking  a  small 
glass  of  it  gives  you  all  the  richness,  all  the 
food  elements  and  all  the  health-building 
qualities  of  a  big  bunch  of  grapes  fresh 
from  the  vine. 

When  served  "straight,"  Welch's 
should  be  chilled  and  sipped  from  small 
glasses.  It  is  an  excellent  fruit  course  for 
breakfast.  A  glass  each  day  promotes 
health. 

For  a  longer  drink,  and  for  social 
occasions,  Welch's  may  be  blended  with 
plain  or  charged  water  in  a  hi-ball,  or  with 
ginger  ale  or  lemonade.  In  a  punch, 
Welch's  adds  color,  body  and  most  de- 
lightful taste. 

The  value  of  Welch's  as  a  drink  Is  the 
value  of  fresh  fruit  in  the  diet.  Not  only 
does  it  quench  thirst,  but  it  gives  vigor 
without  reaction.  It  has  a  value  far  be- 
yond mere  flavored  beverages. 

Welch's  has  been  the  quality  grape 
juice  since  1869.     Say  Welch's  and  get  it. 


Welch's 


/  ■VrtnA' 


Specify  Welch's  dis- 
tinctly at  Club,  Res- 
taurant or  Fountain. 
For  home  use,  ask 
your  grocer,  drug- 
gist or  confectioner 
to  supply  you  —  by 
the  bottle  orthe  case. 


Trie  Welch  Grape  Juice  Conipany,W^stfield,ArY 
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D^ade  in  the  cup 
at  the  table 
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Each  cup  made  to  order^no  coffee-pot  needed 

Put  a  teaspoonful  of  G.  Washington's  Coffee  in  a  coffee  cup. 
pour  on  hot  water,  and  you  have  instantly  the  most  tempting, 
delicious  coffee.     Absolutely  pure  refined  coffee — no  adulterant. 

No  trouble  No  boiling  No  grounds  No  waste 

Measure  the  cost  by  the  cup — not  by  the  size  of  the  can 

Ten  Cents  for  Special  Trtal  Size — Recipe  Booklet  Free 
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COFFEE 


Originated  by  Mr,  Wasfiington  in  1909  M 

G.  Washington  Coffee  Refining  Co.,  522  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York    M 
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How  to  Sell  Things 


ipproaching  the  prospect,  th( 
presentation,  objections,  tact,  how  to  close, 
personalities,  moods,  persistence,  patience, 
productive  factors,  etc.,  etc.     Its  title  is 

SUCCESSFUL  SELLING 

By  E.  LEICHTER 

The  author  knows  everv  twist  and  knack  of  selling — 
from  lon«  and  wide  PRACTICAL  EXPERIEN'CE. 
It  will  show  you  how  to  increase  your  sjles^how 
to  win  BIG  orders.     Order  to-day.     By  mail,  64c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourtb  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Are  You  a  Summer  Sneezer? 

If  you  are,  you   will   be   particularly 
Interested  in  this  book, 

HAY-FEVER 

Its  Prevention  and  Cure 

By  W.  C.  HOLLOPETER.  M.D. 

XVell-Known  Specialist  in  Children's  Diseases ;  Pedia' 
trician  to  the  Philadelphia  General  Hospital;  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Pediatrics,  Medico-ChirurgicalCollege.eU., etc. 

This  book  comes  to  you  with  the  backing  of 
authority  behind  it.  It  represents  the  results  of 
years  of  study  and  the  treatment  of  thousands  of 
cases  by  the  country's  foremost  experts.  If  you 
are  a  sufferer  from  hay-fever,  or  if  you  have  a 
family,  children  being  especially  liable  to  this 
distressing  malady,  you  should  get  this  book 
at  once  and  learn  how  to  relieve  the  unpleasant 
symptoms  and  to  prevent  their  recurrence.  You 
need  no  longer  dread  vacation  timeand  can  go  to 
the  mountains  or  into  the  country  with  impuni- 
ty. Evei-y  doctor  and  nurse  should  own  a  copy. 

800.  Cloth,  344  pages.  $1.75;  by  mail  $1.87 
Funk  &  WagnalU  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,N.Y. 


Comfort  Your  Skin 
With  Cuticura  Soap 
and  Fragrant  Talcum 

Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum,  25c.  everywhere.    Samples 
free  of  Catlcora  Laboratories,  Dept.  7,  Maiden,  Maic.         ^ 


An  extraordinary 
paper  for  ordinary  use 

That's  AIultiKopy 

No.  25 

Meets  more  requirements  of  gen- 
eral office  use  than  any  other  carbon 
jiaper    All  colors  and  weights. 

If  sou  want  20  copies  atone  typing, 
use  MultiKopy  No.    5,  light  vveigin. 

If  you  want  100  writings  from  one 
sheet,  use  MultiKopy  No.  75,  medivmi 
weight. 

Ask  your  stationer  for  your  kind  of 
MidtiKopy.  Star  Brand  Ribbons 
write  the  best  letters. 

F.  S.  WEBSTER  COMPANY 
334  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Carbon.  Paper 

^A  klad  for  eOery  /purpose 
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we  are  reducing  tlie  wages  of  labor,  so," 
remarks  the  New  York  Evening  Mail, 
"should  we  also  reduce  the  cost  of  money." 
These  reductions,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Boston  News  Bureau,  "emphasize  the  de- 
gree to  which  'deflation'  has  succeeded 
'inflation'": 

The  symptoms  which  necessitated  pro- 
longed banking  pressure  for  their  cure  hsLve 
now  largeh'  disappeared;  and  a  7  per  cent, 
rate  had  become  somewhat  anomalous  in 
\-iew  of  these  changed  business  conditions. 
Likewise  the  formerly  much-imperiled  re- 
serve position  has  now  been  fortified  to  a 
high  degree  of  strength,  supplying  a  further 
argument  for  rediscount  revision.  The  new 
schedule  is,  therefore,  a  symbol  of  relaxed 
credit  strain;  and  with  the  experience  of  the 
past  year  and  a  half,  there  is  a  moral  temp- 
tation to  fresh  credit  excesses. 

Business  borrowers  are  chastened  by 
severe  experience.  Even  if  they  could  pos- 
sibly work  up  the  old  mood,  and  if  their 
banks  wotild  let  them  indulge  it  in  the 
least,  too  many  of  them  are  still  cribbed, 
cabined,  and  confined  by  either  old  stocks 
of  goods  and  old  loans  not  whoUy  liquidated 
or  by  a  dearth  of  new  orders  on  their 
books;  in  addition  to  which  is  the  important 
fact  that  unit  prices  as  measuring  credit 
needs  are  far  below  the  peaks  of  last  year. 

On  both  sides  of  the  water  a  moral  en- 
couragement, a  clue  of  confidence,  is  given 
in  terms  of  credit  to  languishing  business. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  agrees  that — 

While  lower  interest  rates  do  not  directly 
mean  increased  business,  they  at  least  tend 
to  stimulate  industry  and  lend  a  certain 
force  to  increased  prodtiction.  ISIany  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  have  hesitated 
to  go  ahead  Avhile  credit  was  tight.  Now^ 
that  relaxation  is  visible,  many  are  inclined 
to  the  belief  that  some  improvement  will  be 
Aisible  in  the  industrial  Avorld 

Bankers  say  the  reduction  was  made 
purely  to  promote  indtistry  and  to  lessen 
tlie  btirden  of  business  interests,  and  now 
that  rates  are  being  lowered,  no  repetition 
of  excessive  speculative  borrowing  will  be 
countenanced. 

The  change  in  interest  rates  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  farm  crisis,  say  some 
^Titers.  For  instance,  it  seems  to  Wal- 
laces' Farmer  (Des  Moines),  "that  deflation 
has  rtm  its  course,  and  that  moderate  im- 
provement in  business  conditions  should 
begin  late  in  the  summer  or  early  fall.  The 
farmer  should  also  benefit  if  his  1921  crops 
are  not  burdensomely  large." 

Others  look  for  a  change  for  the  better  in 
the  housing  sittiation.  Lower  Federal  Pe- 
serv^e  Bank  rates,  says  a  writer  on  the  real- 
estate  page  of  the  New  York  World,  "at 
last  are  pressing  realty  back  toward  nor- 
malcy." The  investment  world  is  said  to 
be  anticipating  a  further  drop  from  the  7 
per  cent,  level,  "and  it  is  telling  in  plain 
language  to  far-seeing  operators  that  rents 
must  come  down  in  conformity  with  the 
ruling  money  rate." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  feels   that  the  reductions  of 


rates,  whether  in  this  country  or  London, 
"have  not  grone  far  enough  to  bo  of  much 
importance  in  themselves." 

It  is  their  psychological  effect  and  tlie 
suggestion  they  furnish  that  is  of  chief  in- 
terest. One-half  of  one  per  cent.,  more  or 
less,  in  the  cost  of  rediscount  accommoda- 
tion is  not  likely  to  atYect  commercial  rates 
verj'  broadl\'  as  things  stand.  The  real 
basis  of  pres(>nt  bank  managt^ment  lies  in 
the  general  loan  policy  that  may  be 
adopted.  ' "  Freer  "  credit  rather  than  lower 
rates  is  what  is  desired  by  many  of  thos(> 
who  complain  of  liigh  nuiney.  Can  tht-y 
get  it?  Only  at  the  cost  of  renewed  infla- 
tion with  price-booming  to  correspond. 
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RUSSIA  GOES   BACK  TO   SILVER 

THE  Russian  muzhik  is  tired  of  coming 
to  town  with  an  armful  of  ruble  notes 
when  he  has  to  l>uy  a  pair  of  shoes,  and 
St  is  this  state  of  mind  among  the  peas- 
antry, according  to  a  Riga  dispatch  quoted 
by  The  Commercial  and  Financial  Cliro/iicle, 
that  has  compelled  the  Russian  Soviet 
Government  to  resume  the  coinage  of 
silver.  Thus  the  Bolshevik  Government 
has  reversed  its  position  after  having  held 
out  for  a  long  time  for  a  complete  aboli- 
tion of  money.  The  change  of  front,  says 
the  Riga  writer,  whose  dispatch  is  based  on 
information  in  the  ^Moscow  newspapers,  is 
due  to  the  desire  of  the  Government  to 
satisfy  the  peasants,  "whose  ascendency 
in  Russian  affairs  is  becoming  increasingly 
evident  daily."     ^Moreover,   we  read: 

The  Moscow  newspaper,  Economic  Life, 
has  been  permitted  to  print  a  lengthy 
article  advocating  the  restoration  of  the 
Ba\nngs-banks  in  Russia  and  even  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  new  coinage  of  silver. 

"It  is  considered,"  says  the  newspaper, 
"that  the  establishment  of  a  wide  net- 
work of  sa^'ings-banks,  separately  or 
jointly  with  the  cooperative  societies, 
would  be  a  most  useful  measure.  In  order 
to  draw  money  into  such  banks,  there 
should  be  some  privileges,  or  exeu.  the  pay- 
ment of  interest. 

"  From  the  economic  view-point  there 
could  be  no  objection,  because  it  is  clear 
the  republic  would  gain  more  if  it  paid 
interest,  which  would  save  money,  being 
more  profitable  than  constantly  issuing  new 
billions  of  exchange  tokens." 

Economic  Life  asserts  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  banks  would  have  a  great 
psychological  effect  on  the  peasants  by 
preventing  them  from  hoarding  silver 
money.  It  concludes  with  the  statement 
that  such  a  change  would  be  unavoidable 
as  soon  as  financial  relations  are  founded 
"on  the  sound  basis  of  exchange  of  goods." 

Finally,  the  ^Moscow  Izvestia,  a  copy  of 
which  has  been  received  here,  says  a  new 
decree  issued  by  Nikolai  Lenine,  the 
Russian  Soviet  Premier,  gives  the  trades- 
unions,  instead  of  the  Government,  the 
right  to  fix  the  pay  of  workmen. 

Following  the  restoration  of  free  trade 
to  cooperative  societies,  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  taxation  in  kind  and  other 
recent  concessions,  the  decision  to  restore 
the  coinage  of  silver  marks,  according  to 
recent  arrivals  from  Moscow,  is  Premier 
Lenine's  final  admission  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  the  original  Communistic  theories 
at  this  time. 


Hot  Water 

On  Tap,  Day  or  Night 

--kept  hot,  ready  at  the  turn  of  the  faucet — 
without  running  downstairs  to  light  the  heater. 

This  comfort  and  convenience  will  be  yours 
when  you  attach 

The  Jarvis 

THERMOFLASH 

to  the  small  gas  water  heater 
and  range  boiler  already  in 
your  home.  It  is  simple  in  oper- 
ation and  has  been  approved 
by  the  Institute  Departments 
of  Good  Housekeeping  and 
New  York  Tribune.  The  cost  is 
low — only 

$35.00 

Delivered  to  Express  Office,  New  York 

and  your  local  plumber  or  gas  company 

will  install  it  for  a  moderate  charge. 

If  your  plumber  cannot  supply  you,  send  us  his 
name  and  ask  for  the  "Thermoflash  "  booklet 

B.  RYAN  COMPANY 

370    West    15th    Street,  New  York 


Your       ^ 

Gas   Water   Heater 

(OF  ANY  MAKE) 

And  Range  Boiler 

lOF   ANY    SIZE) 

Already   in    Your   Home 

PLUS 

The  Jarvis 

Thermoflash 


Gives  you  a 
complete  auto- 
matic 

Hot 

Water 
Service 


It'i  inexpen. 
sive.  Put  the 
question  to 
your  local 
plumber  or 
gat  company 


B.  RYAN 
COMPANY 

366  Weil  ISlK  Si. 
N<.   Yorl,    N     Y., 


(1)  Ordinary    sheet  o(  paper 
painted    with    Elastikote. 


(2)  Crumple   the  paper   to 
hands — crush   it    into  a   ball. 


(3)  Smooth    out    the    paper. 

The  paint  film  remains  unbroken. 


ELASTIKOTE 

the  Plant  Maintenance  Paint  that: 
NEVER  CRACKS 

RESISTS  ACID  FUMES 

LASTS  FOR  YEARS 
Make  this  FREE  Test 

Send  for  this  free  test  on  Elastikote — the  paint 
prepared  especially  for  use  on  industrial  buildings. 
Note  its  unequaled  elasticity  and  see  for  yourself  why 
Elastikote  withstands  conditions  that  ordinary  paints 
cannot.  Learn  why  leading  industries  have  been 
using  Elastikote  for  years.  Write  for  this  free  test 
and  booklet  today. 

The  Tropical  Paint  &  Oil  Co^  Cleveland,  O. 
"The  Firm  that  Serves 
with    fVhat  Preserves"  ^-"-"^f^^ 


;•«»•• 


Tii^ 


-'P  P^, 


Paints-^Enamels  -^Roofin^  Materials 
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hlo  Underwear  is  "B.V.D." 
uiithout  this  Red  Woven  Label 


VD. 


BEST  RETAIL TRADEV 


fiaiUUarklieglJS.FUOJandFar<:ignCiMaitnd 

It  is  your  guarantee  of 
Value  and  Satisfaction 


<( 


D.  V.  L).  Underwear  developed  an  entirely 
new  principle  which  completely  revolutionized 
summer  underwear. 

The  foundations  of  the  world-wide  popularity 
of'B.  V.  D-"  Underwear  are  value  and  satis- 
faction. 

The  "B.  V.  D."  ideal  of  service  is  expressed  in 
the  durable  fabric,  made  in  our  cotton  mills, 
and  in  every  successive  stage  of  manufacture — 
the  result:  proper-fitting,  comfort-giving,  long* 
wearing  Underwear — "  B.  V.  D." 

Quality  Ever  Maintained 

THE  B.  V.  D.  COMPANY 
NEW  YORK 


"B.V.  D."  Sleeveless  Closed  Crotch 
VnionSuits  {Pat.  V.  S.  A.)  Men's 
$i.SOthesuit,  Youth's  $1.15  t/ie suit. 


"B.V.D."  CoatCutUnder. 

shirts    and    Knee    Length 
Drawers,  goc  the  garment. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

May  18. — Premier  Lloyd  George  issues  a 
statement  saying  that  the  fate  of 
Upper  Silesia  must  be  decided  by  the 
Allied  Supreme  Council. 

The  German  Government  warns  Bavaria 
to  disband  her  military  forces. 

May  19. — The  French  Ambassador  to 
Bei'lin  notifies  Chancellor  Wirth  that 
the  shipments  of  arms  and  ammunition 
into  Upper  Silesia  must  cease. 

In  his  first  public  speech  in  England, 
Ambassador  George  Harvey  says  that 
the  United  States  will  never  join  the 
League  of  Nations,  but  calls  for  Anglo- 
American  unity  to  restore  peace. 

The  Italian  Government  decides  to  expel 
the  Russian  Commercial  Mission,  be- 
cause of  its  Communist  propaganda. 

Jvlay  20. — Rioting  breaks  out  in  Alexan- 
dria, Egyi^t,  and  many  policemen  and 
demonsti'ators  are  killed  or  wounded. 

May  21. — Pope  Benedict  appeals  to  the 
English  and  Irish  to  end  the  reign  of 
terror  in  Ireland. 

The  French  Government  requests  the 
British  Government  to  make  joint 
repi'esentations  to  Berlin  to  stop  the 
passage  of  arms  and  volunteers  into 
Upper  Silesia. 

A  post-card  vote  taken  in  several  Japan- 
ese cities  shows  ovei'whelming  senti- 
ment for  disarmament. 

Recognition  of  the  dc  jure  government 
of  Bolivia  has  been  extended  by  France, 
it  is  announced. 

May  22. — German  irregular  forces  invade 
Upper  Silesia  and  drive  back  the  Polish 
forces,  according  to  dispatches  from 
Radivor. 

The  Japanese  Foreign  Office  announces 
that  Japan  is  to  evacuate  Siberia  and 
restore  Shantung  to  China  at  the 
earliest  moment  possible. 

Thirty  fires,  believed  to  have  been  started 
by  Sinn-Feiners,  break  out  in  various 
parts  of  England,  and  £50,000  damage 
is  done. 

May  23. — Thirty-seven  persons  are  dead 
and  151  wounded,  as  a  result  of  rioting 
in  Alexandria,  Egypt,  during  the  last 
two  days,  it  is  reported. 

Four  British  battalions  are  dispatched 
from  the  Rhine  to  Upper  Silesia,  where 
German  irregular  troops  and  Polish 
insurgents  are  clashing  frequently. 

May  24. — Germany  closes  the  Upper  Sile- 
sian  frontier  and  imposes  a  penalty  for 
illegal  recruiting  or  for  organizing 
military  bodies. 

German  irregular  troops  in  Upper  Silesia 
attack  the  Polish  insurgents  along  the 
Oder  River  and  regain  control  of  all 
the  bridges. 

Elections  to  the  Ulster  Parliament  under 
the  new  Home  Rule  Act  are  held  amid 
serious  disorder,  in  which  seven  people 
are  stabbed. 


CONGRESS 

Alaj'  20. — Senator  Stanley  introduces  a 
bill  to  suspend  publication  of  the 
"slacker  list,"  pending  investigation  as 
to  its  correctness. 

Mav  2.3. — The  House  votes  an  additional 
$200,000  for  enforcement  of  the  the 
Volstead  Act  until  July  1. 
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The  ITouso  adopts  tho  Emorgonov  Tariff 
Bill  by  a  \oto  of  245  to  97,  and  it  sxies 
to  the  l*residon(.  Tho  biil  earrios 
taritT  dutios  on  thirty  odd  products  of 
the  farm,  together  with  eonipeiisatory 
duties  on  the  articles  niai\utaetured 
from  them.  It  also  emi)o\vers  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  employ 
I)enalties  in  preventing  the  dumping  of 
foreign-made  goods,  continues  the  war- 
time control  over  imj>ortations  of  dyes, 
and  operates  tt)  clarify  tangles  in  the 
assessment  of  duties  which  result  from 
fluctuating  exchange  rates. 

May  24. — The  Senate  adopts  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Naval  Appropriation  Bill 
providing  for  a  personnel  of  120.(K)0, 
instead  of  100,000  as  i)rovitleil  by  the 
House. 

Senator  Johnson,  of  California,  intro- 
duces a  resolution  directing  tlu-  Senate 
Education  and  Labor  (.'ommittee^  to 
make  an  investigation  of  the  West 
Virg'.uia-Kentucky  coal  strike. 


DOMESTIC 

May  IS.  -^  Secretary  Hughes  rejects 
Poland's  appeal  for  support  on  the 
Upper  Silesian  question,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  Euroi)ean  concern 
only. 

J<'ranklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior in  President  Wilson's  Caoinet, 
dies  at  Rochester,  Minnesota,  in  his 
fifty-sixth  year. 

Edward  Douglass  White,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
dies  in  Washington  in  his  seventy- 
sLxth  year. 

Ex-Governor  Sidney  J.  Catts,  of  Florida, 
is  indicted  on  charge  of  peonage. 

Representatives  of  the  striking  seamen, 
marine  engineers,  and  radio  operators 
give  Secretary  of  Labor  Davis  power 
to  adjust  questions  at  issue  between 
them  and  the  Shipping  Board  and 
ship-owners. 

May  19. — Conferences  arranged  by  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Davis  to  settle  the  nation- 
wide shipping  strike  end  in  failure. 

Attorney-General  Daugherty  announces 
the  appointment  of  James  M.  Beck, 
of  New  York,  as  Solicitor-General. 

May  20. — Governor  ISIorgan,  of  West 
Virginia,  issues  a  proclamation  de- 
claring martial  law  in  ISIingo  County. 

Street -ear  workers  renew  rioting  at 
Albany,  New  York. 

Secretary  of  War  Weeks  urges  Congres- 
sional action  to  prevent  the  further 
acquisition  by  Germany  of  American 
patents  on  military  dcAdces. 

President  Harding  presents  .SIOO.OOO 
worth  of  radium,  the  gift  of  American 
women,  to  Mme.  Curie,  Franco-Polish 
scientist  and  discoverer  of  radium. 

May  22. — Proposals  for  settlement  of  the 
ioiarine-workers'  strike,  Avhich  include 
a  compromise  wage  reduction  of  15 
per  cent.,  are  rejected  by  the  unions 
involved. 

Samuel  Gompers  announces  that  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  is 
planning  a  national  drive  to  unionize 
industrj'. 

May  23. — In  an  address  over  soldier  dead 
at  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  President 
Harding  makes  an  appeal  for  better 
understanding  among  peoples,  classes, 
and  nations. 

May  24.^— The  Railroad  Labor  Board  an- 
nounces a  wage  reduction  of  from  10  to 
15  per  cent.,  according  to  the  class  of 
employees  affected,  to  become  effective 
July  L 


Actual  pige 
from   Car'.  CI - 
ivrittcn  costs-book  of 
Jarecki  Mf^.  Co.  ivhick 
iurfi%>'.  a  Erie  flood. 


^<«jf 


The  whole  cost  system 
soaked,  sponged  and  saved! 

"VI/HEN  the  flood  hit  Erie  in    19 14,  the  cost  system 
'  ^   of  the  Jarecki  Manufacturing  Company  was  recorded 
in  one  all-important  volume — the  very  heart  of  the  com- 
pany's profit  on  a  complex  line  of  products. 

So  mud-covered  that  they  had  to  be  sponged,  the  pages 
lost  the  rulings  entirely^ — but  the  items  were  as  clear  and 
sharp  as  ever,  for  they  had  been  set  down  in 

CARTER'S 

Writing  Fluid 

Not  one  item  was  lost — the  written  pages  still  bore  their  invaluable 
information  which  meant  large  actual  savings  in  money  to  the  hrm. 

Carter's  Writing  Fluid,  in  ordinary  life  at  home  or  in  business, 
writes  deep  blue,  flows  freely,  dries  a  strong  permanent  black, 
because  it  is  the  business  of  the  Carter  Laboratories  to  see  that  it 
always  does  those  things. 

Perhaps  Carter* s  has  saved  your  records  in  a  severe 
test.      (If  so,  write  us  about  it.j 

In   any   case,  you'll   need  Carter    permanency   for 
insurance  when  your  emergency  does  come. 

THE  CARTER'S  INK  COMPANY 

Mannfactiirifig  Chemists 

New  York    Boston    Chicago    Montreal 
CARTER  INX   PRODUCTS 

Writing  Fluid,  Fountain  Pen  Inks,  Red  Ink 
(Carmine],  Real-black  Ink,  Ink  Eraser,  Cico 
Paste,  Photolibrary  Paste,  Cement,  Glue 
Pencils,  Great  Stickist  Mucilage,  Copying 
Inks,  Drawing  Inks,  Indelible  Inks,  Stamp 
ing  Inks,  Vel  Vet  Show  Card  Colors,  White 
and  fjold  Inks,  \iolet.  Green  and  Blue  Inks, 
Typewriter  Ribbons,  Carbon  Papers, 
Numoeiiiig  Machine  Inks 
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JorShiokers 
Com/&nienee 


Auto  Cigar  Lighter 

for  Any  Motor  Car 
— or  Motor  Boat 

The  CUNO  Electric  Lighter 
is  an  appointment  which  be- 
tokens a  car  of  "the  utmost. 
Matchless,  it  lights  cigar,  cigar- 
ette or  pipe  quickly — and  never  | 
blows  out.  Attached  to  dash, 
comfortably  within  reach.  Con- 
nects with  battery,  always 
ready,  costs  nothing  to  operate. 
Is  automatic  and  rewinds 
itself.  Now  on  seventeen  well- 
known  cars. 


FOR  DASH,  in  Nickel 
finish,  $8.00 


If  your  Accessory  Dealer  can- 
not supply  you,  send  his  name 
with   your   order — together 
with  name    and  model  of 
your  car. 

The  Cuno  Engineering 
Corporation 

O  r  iginators   and  Makers  of 
High-Grade  Automoiice  Equipment 

Meriden,  Connecticut 
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THE    ♦    SPICE    ♦    OF    ♦    LIFE 
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Exclusive. — "  De  man  dat  insists  on 
havin'  his  own  way,"  said  Uncle  Eben, 
"  sometimes  winds  up  by  havin'  dat  an' 
nothin'  else." — Washington  Star. 


Suitable. — A  permanent  blush  can  now 
be  supplied  by  the  beauty  specialist.  Just 
the  thing  to  wear  with  some  of  the  evening 
gowns  we  have  seen  lately. — London 
Opinion. 


To  Avoid  Confusion. — There  is  talk  of 
a  building  strike  in  the  near  future.  Brick- 
layers would  have  to  wear  red  rosettes  or 
something  to  indicate  that  they  were  not 
working. — London  Opinion. 


Leak  Somewhere. — Editor — "  We  can't 
accept  this  poem.  It  isn't  verse  at  all; 
merely  an  escape  of  gas." 

Aspiring  Poet — "  Ah  !  I  see;  something 
viTong  with  the  meter." — The  Medley  {New 
York). 


Real  Joy  Ride. — "  What  sort  of  a  time 
is  your  friend  having  on  his  motor  tour?  " 

"  Great !  I've  had  only  two  letters  from 
him — one  from  a  police-station  and  the 
other  from  a  hospital." — The  Bulletin 
{Sydney). 


High  Game. — "  My  time,"  said  the 
magnate,  "  is  worth  $100  a  minute." 

"  Well,"  answered  his  friend  casually, 
"  let's  go  out  this  afternoon  and  play 
$10,000  or  $15,000  worth  of  golf."— 
Boston  Transcript. 


Fatal  Shock.— 

AUTOIST    DIES    WHILE    DRIVING 

— Head-line. 
Probably    he    discovered    that    his    ear 
would  do  everything  the  salesman  said  it 
would. — Buffalo  Express. 


Classic  Obscurations. — "  Some  of  the 
greatest  works  of  literature  and  philosophy 
lie  buried  in  obscurity." 

"  Don't  I  know  it?  "  agreed  Senator 
Sorghum.  "  Look  at  any  of  last  year's 
party  platforms." — Washington  Star. 


Doing  Their  Best.— "  Couldn't  you  find 
any  eggs,  dear?  "  a  woman  asked  her  little 
city  niece  who  was  visiting  her  on  her  fai-m. 

"  No,  auntie,"  said  the  child,  "  the  hens 
were  scratching  all  around  as  hard  as  they 
could,  but  they  hadn't  found  a  single 
egg." — Boston  Transcript. 


Happy  Ending. — "  I  have  just  heard  of  a 
woman  who  went  to  a  hotel  unaccompanied 
and  discovered  that  the  acoustic  properties 
of  her  room  were  such  that  every  time 
she  spoke  aloud  there  was  an  echo.  She 
then  made  a  bold  attempt  to  get  in  a 
last  word,  and  in  so  doing  talked  her- 
self to  death."  —  Portland  Express  and 
Advertiser. 


Sure  to  Be  Light. — "  I  think  you  need 
more  footlights  on  the  stage,"  said  the 
theatrical  manager  who  had  hired  the  haU 
for  a  performance. 

"Oh,  you'll  find  the  house  light  enough 
when  you  come  to  give  your  show,  I 
reckon,"  replied  the  man  who  owned 
the  hall  and  knew  the  town. —  Yonkers 
Statesman. 


Page  a  Fly. — Miss  Stevens — "  Albert, 
will  you  please  run  up  that  curtain?  " 

Albert — "  I'm  not  in  very  good  train- 
ing, but  I'll  try." — Warwick  Life. 

Serious. — "  What's  the  charge,  officer?  " 
"  Vagrancy,  your  honor.     He  was  loaf- 
ing around  a  street  corner." 

"  Ah,  impersonating  an  officer." — Puppet 
{Carnegie  Tech.) 


He    Knew. — More    Brains    (at    piano 

recital) — "  What   is   that   charming   thing 
he  is  playing?  " 

Less    Brains — "  A    piano,    y'    dub." — 
Wisconsin  Octopus. 


Unheard-of. — "  Great  excitement  at  the 
country  club." 

"  Over  what?  "  ^ 

"  A  country  man  tried  to  join." — Louis- 
ville Courier- Journal. 


Overpaid  Anyway. — "  I  claim  that  Con- 
gressmen are  paid  more  than  they're 
worth." 

"  How  much  are  they  paid?  " 

"  I  don't  know." — Nashville  Tennessean. 


Where  the  Trouble  Was. — First  Dough- 
boy— "  Did  you  have  trouble  with  your 
French  while  in  Paris?  " 

Second  Ditto — "  No,  but  the  Pa- 
risians did  !  " — Western  Christian  Advocate 
{Cincinnati). 


Two  in  One. — "  Sages  tell  us  that  the 
best  way  to  get  the  most  out  of  life  is  to 
fall  in  love  with  a  great  problem  or  a  beauti- 
ful woman." 

"  Why  not  choose  the  latter  and  get 
both?  " — Amherst  Lord  Jeff. 


A     Safe     Risk.— First    Undergrad. — 

"  What  shall  we  do?  " 

Second  Undergrad — "  I'll  spin  a  coin. 
If  it's  heads  we'll  go  to  the  movies;  tails 
we  go  to  the  dance,  and  if  it  stands  on 
edge  we'll  study."— London  Opinion. 


Sad  Associations. — "  I  can't  play  bil- 
liards in  the  Avinter-time  at  all." 

"  Why  not?  " 

"  Every  time  I  get  to  knocking  those 
three  balls  around  it  reminds  me  of  my 
overcoat. ' ' — Gargoyle  { Michigan) . 


Holding  the  Attention. — "Can  you  dem- 
onstrate your  theory  so  that  it  can  be 
popularly  understood?  " 

"  Perhaps,"  replied  the  eminent  scientist. 
"  But  why  consign  it  to  obscurity  by 
ending  a  very  interesting  discussion?  " — 
Washington  Star. 


The  Cynical  Compositor. — The  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Brown  was  the 
scene  of  a  beautiful  wedding  last  evening 
when  their  youngest  daughter  Margaret 
was  joined  in  holy  deadlock  to  Mr.  David 
Preston.— Quoted  from  a  Western  paper  by 
the  Boston  Transcript. 


The  Wind  Wins. — Schrecham — "  He 
was  a  wise  poet  who  remarked  that  in  this 
Avorld  a  man  must  be  either  anvil  or 
hammer." 

Peacham — "  Oh,  I  don't  know.  It 
seems  that  most  of  them  are  merely 
bellows." — Edinburgh  Scotsman. 
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^Dramatized  Facts  out  of 
Tlie  Day's  AVark 

No.  5 

Where  the  facts  came  from 

The  speed  with  which  the 
Griniu-ll  Company  served  the 
great  Wilson  Foundry  and 
Machine  Company  at  Pontiac, 
Mich.,  during  the  war,  when 
semi-steel  shells  were  needed, 
closely  parallels  this  incident. 
Their  foundry  is  pictured  below. 
Our  tirst  contract  was  complefed 
six  years  ago.  Since  then,  as 
the  plant  grew,  we  have  ex- 
I'cuted  eleven  other  piping  in- 
tallations  tor  tliem.  Smith, 
Hincliman  ^'t  Grylls,  Architects 
for  Machine  Shop,  Foundry  and 
Hoiier  House;  Mills,  Rhines, 
licllman  lie  Nordhoff,  Architects 
tor  Foundry  and  Power  House 
Extensions. 


PRESIDENT 


PLANT    ENGINEER 


PRODUCTION    MANAGER 


When  a  man's  in  a  real  hurry — 


"Sixty  days  to  clear  the  debris,"  said  the  Consulting 
Engineer.  "By  then  we  can  get  material  on  the  ground  for 
two  standard  buildings  80'  by  200'." 

"Sixty  days — nonsense!"  exploded  the  President.  "They 
told  me  the  new  buildings  could  be  delivered  in  twenty!" 
Savagely  he  turned  to  his  Production  Manager.  "Didn't 
you  'phone  Pittsburgh  to  buy  and  ship  machines  at  once.'"' 

"Yes,  and  to  pay  any  price.  But  the  wrecking  company 
can't  clear  the  site — " 

"Wait!"  The  President,  who  had  not  been  himself 
since  the  night  of  the  fire,  paced  up  and  down  a  moment, 
his  head  sunk  almost  on  his  chest,  his  hands  nervously 
twisting  and  turning. 

"Start  to  tear  up  our  sidings,  run  a  200-foot  steam  main 
through  the  storage  yards  from  the  power  house  to  the  base- 
ball grounds.  That'll  save  time!"  Triumphantly  he  faced 
them. 

The  Plant  Engineer  stared — the  Old  Man's  mind  must 
have  broken;  he  was  maudlin.      What  could  he  mean? 

But  the  Consulting  Engineer  caught  the  idea.  "It's  a 
cinch!"  he  said.      "The  new  factory  doesn't  have  to  adjoin 


the  old  power  house.    We  can  start  foundations  in  the  ball- 
park tomorrow." 

"How  about  the  heating  and  all  the  process  piping  con- 
tracts.'' That  work  has  to  wait  until  the  roof  is  on,"  said 
the  Production  Manager. 

"They  didn't  wait  during  the  war  for  a  roof  on  the  big 
Wilson  Foundry  job.  The  right  kind  of  piping  contractor 
will  fabricate  most  of  this  work  right  in  his  own  plant  and 
have  all  his  tools  and  materials  on  the  job  ready  to  begin  on 
a  day's  notice.  The  piping  crews  will  hang  pipe  as  fast  as 
each  new  steel  section  goes  in." 

With  his  old-time  vigor  the  President  said,  *'If  we  could 
only  get  one  reliable  concern  to  give  that  kind  of  service  on 
all  six  installations — t/ien  we'd  go  some!" 

"We  can.      Reliable.''      The   Grinnell   Company   puts   a 
guaranty   behind    ideas,   men   and   materials.      They're  the 
people  who  did  the  Wil- 
son Foundry  job.' ' 

"Fine,"  laughed  the 
President.  "That  re- 
minds me  we've  seven 
contracts,  not  six.  We 
almost  forgot  the  Sprin- 
klers." 


GEINNELL 


INDUSTRIAL  PIPING 

Aitomatic  Sprinkler  Systems,  Heating, Power  and  Process  Piping 
Jour  kind,  their  hind,  every  kind  of  Piping 
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I     GRINNELL  GUARANTY  | 

1          Plant  owners  naturally   hesitate  about  | 

I  adopting  improved  types  of  piping  equip-  | 

i  ment  which   they  have  never  tried  out.  | 

I  But  engineers  know  that  Grinnell  Com-  | 

i  pany    maintains     one    of    the     world's  | 

I  greatest  industrial  laboratories  and  that  its  I 

I  road   force   of    1 300   men  can   be   de-  f 

I  pended  upon  to  do  erecting  work  on  a  | 

I  par  with   the  finest  engineering.     They  | 

I  know  the   value  to  business  men    of  a  I 

I  courageous  guaranty   behind  ideas,  men  | 

I  and  materials.  i 
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Send  for  your  copy  of  the  "Grinnell 
Bulletin. ' '  Address  Grinnell  Company, 
Inc.,  Z74  West  Exchange  Street, 
Providence,  R.  I. 
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^VE  TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 

ART 

Properly  Trained  Artists  Earn  $100  a  week  and  up. 
Meyer  Both  College — a  Depart mtnt  of  the  Aleser 
Both  Compain- — offers  you  a  different  and  practical 
training.  If  you  like  to  draw,  develop  your  talent. 
Study  this  practical  course — taught  by  the  largest 
and  most  widely  known  Commercial  Art  Organiza- 
tion in  the  field  with  20  \ears'  success — who  each 
year  produce  and  sell  to  advertisers  in  the  United 
ates  and  Canada  over  ten  thousand  commer- 
cial drawings.  Who  else  could  give  \ou  so 
wide  an  experience?  Commercial  .\rt 
is  a  business  necessity — the  demand 
for  commercial  artists  is  greater 
even,'  year.  It's  a  highly  paid,  in- 
tensely interesting  profession, 
equally  open  to  both  inen  and 
women.  Homestud.v  instruction.  Gt-t  farts  Ix'forp  y..u 
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MEYER  BOTH  COLLEGE 
of  COMMERCIAL  ART 

Michigan  Ave.  at  20th  St. 
Dept.  12      CHICAGO,  ILL. 


■  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

ACJiOUNTANT 

Executive  Accountants  command 
big  salaries.  Thoueands  of  fircQE 
need  them.  Only  2,500  Certified 
Public  Accountants  in  U.  S. 
Many  are  earning  $3,000  to 
$10,000  a  year.  We  train  yoo 
thoroly  by  mail  in  spare  time 
f*r  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or 
executive  accounting  positions. 
Knowledge  of  bookkeepinK  unnec- 
essary to  begin— we  prepare  you 
from  the  ground  up.  The  ccmrse  ie 
under  the  personal  Buperviflion  of 
William  R.  Ca8tenholz.A.M.,C.F.A., 
former  Comptroller  and  Instructor. 
University  of  Illinois;  Director  of  the 
Illinois  Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountants,  and  of  the 
National  AsBociation  of  Coat  Accountants, assisted  by  a  targe  otaflf 
of  C.  P.  A. '8.  including  members  of  the  American  InBtitute  of 
Accountants.  l.,<>w  tuition  fee  —  easy  terms .  Write  now  for 
Information  ;in<l  ffL-i-  book  of  accountancy  facts 

LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

The  Largest  Httjincss  Training  Institution  in  the  WorU 
Dept.  652-HA  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

STANDARD     DICTIONARY     superiority     quickly     l)ecnnies 
plain   I  ■  tlif  man   i-r  wnTtiaii   ulio   iiivestigJit-'S. 


E^xpressive  E^n^lish 

by  JAMES  G.  FERNALD,  L.H.D. 

Here  is  a  supremely  hel|)ful  book  on  Enijli^h  expression 
by  a  noted  authority  on  all  questions  of  style  and  con- 
struction. It  explains  all  the  factors  that  make  for  power 
of  expression  in  speech  and  writing. 

This  book  treats  all  phases  of  Enulish.  giving  cxi>lana- 
tions  and  disclosing  secrets  that  %vill  put  the  full  power  of 
the  language  at  your  command.  Hundreds  of  difficult 
problems  of  rhetoric  and  grammar  are  solved,  ami  you 
will  learn  how  to  express  exactly  what  you  have  in  niin<l 
with  the  greatest  beauty  and  efifect.  This  book  is  inval- 
uable to  every  user  of  the  English  language. 

C'.otk  bound,  474  pages;  price  $i.go  net;  by  mail  $2.00 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


What 
a  Dime 


The  little  matter  of   10   cfs.   will  bring   you 
the   Pathfinder   eight   weeUs   on    trial.     The 
Pathfinder    is    an    illustrated    weekly,    pub- 
lished   at   the    Nation's    center,    for    all    the 
Nation;     an     independent     home     paper 
tliat   prints  all   the   news  of  the   world 
and    tells   the    truth;    now    in    its   28th 
sear.      Tliis  paper  fills   the   bill  without 


Will  hrincr  emptying  the  purse 
"'""""Sit  costs  but  $1    a 


Nations 
Capital 


Washington  has  become 
the  World's  Capital  and 
reading  the  Pathfinder  Is 
like  sitting  In  the  Inner 
council  with  thos-e  who 
mold  the  world's  destiny. 


\l  .vear.    If   you   want  to 

Vf^ll   keep    posted    on   what 

■  llll  Is    going    on    in    the 

■  ^'•S  world,  at  the  least 
Frnifl  fho  ^^Pense  of  time  or 
1 1  uiii  iiic  money,      this      is  

your  means.     If  you  want  a  paper  in 
your  home   which   is   sincere,   reliable, 
entertaining,     wholesome,     the     Path- 
tinder  is  yours.     If  you  would  appre- 
ciate   a    paper    whicli    puts    everything 
clearly,     strongly,     briefly — here    it    is. 
Send    lOc  to  show   thai  you  might  liia 
_  such    a    paper,    and   we    will    send    tlio 

Pathfinder  on  probation  eight  weeks.  Tlie  10c  does  not 
repay  us,  but  ive  are  glad  to  invest  in  new  friends. 
THE  PATHFINDER.  671  LangdonSta..  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

^STUDY  AT   HOME 

Become    a  lawyer.      Lej-'ally 
trained  men  win  hi^h  poeitioDa 
and  bisT  succees  in  business  and 
public    life.     Greater    opportu- 
nities now  than  ever  before    Be 
independeDt— bea  leader.    Law- 
T"  sers  earn 

S3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 
We  e:iiide  you  step  by  step.  You  can  train  at  home 
duriner  spare  time.  We  prepare  you  for  bar  examina- 
tion in  any  state.  Money  refunded  according  to  our 
Guarantee  Bond  if  dissatisfied.  Degree  of  LL.  B. 
conferred.  Thousands  of  successful  students  en- 
rolled. Low  cost,  easy  terms.  Fourteen  volume 
Law  Library  free  if  you  enrol)  now.  Get  our  valuable  120  page 
"Law  Guide"  and  '  "Evidence"  books  free.     Send  for  them  — now. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,     Dept.  652-LA.  Chioaeo 

THE   KEY  TO   SUCCESS! 

Test  Your  Memory  and  Concentration 

Send  today  for  in\-  FREE 
iOdl/iliirrM  copyrighted  test  and  illus- 
trated  booklet,    "How  to 
Remember."     Thousands 
of  successful  pupils,     .■\ddress — 

Prof.  Henry  Dickson,  1041-e  Chicago  Ave.,  Evanston,  ill. 


Of  WILL  IRWIN'S  book 

"The  Next  War'* 

Dr.  FRANK  CRANE  says: 

"If  yon  buy  no  other  book,  and  read  no 
other  thi.s  \-par,  buy  and  read  'The  Next 
War'  by  Ir\vin." 
$1.50  at  any  bookstore  or  from 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.,  681  5th  Ave..  N.  Y. 


Philadelphia    College     of    Pharmacy 

AND  Science — Chemistry — Pharmacy — Bacteriology.  Com- 
plete courses  in  .^pphed  Sciences  leading  to  recognized  de- 
grees.     F.KUlts   nationally  known.      Individual  instruction. 
Opportunities  to  tarn  expenses  during  course. 
PHIL.\DELPHI.\.  PA. 

There  Is  Always  One  Best  Word 

to  express,  in  speech  or  writing,  the  exact  thought  you  have 
in  mind.  Englisli  Synonyms,  Antonyms  and  Prepositions,  by 
jAMt;s  C.  FiiRNALD.  L.H.D. ,  will  give  you  just  that  word  and 
just  the  right  preposition  to  follow  it.  Cloth.  $1.90  by  mail 
I2.00.         FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


A  Book 
of  Joy  and 
Gladness 


IJERE  is  a  splendid  new  book 
'  *  of  inspiration  and  encourage- 
nnent  that  vifill  help  men  and 
women  everywhere. 


INSPIRATION    AND    IDEALS 

By  Crenville  Kleiner 

One  bright  chapter  for  encli  day  in  the  year  \a  included 
on  sii:*li  siiiijects  as  Broad-mindedness.  Convictions,  Diligence, 
Failure,  Aniliition.  Beauty,  and  hundreds  of  others.  A  delight- 
ful book  to  use  as  a  jift.  "Pleading  and  beneficial  to  th» 
average  reader,"  says  Hudson  Maxim. 

Handsomely  bound,  with  silk  book-marh,  $1,33  0«l; 
by  mail  $1.37 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY       354-360  Foarth  Ave.,  New  York 


Highly  Commended 

"This  book  is  alive  with  the 
essential  spirit  of  romance — 
the  allure  of  the  unknown  and 
untried,  the  subtle  cliarm  lent 
hy  the  imagination,  the  ex- 
perience of  the  jo\'  of  dis- 
covery, which  is  the  experienc- 
ing of  a  beauty  first  felt  in  the 
mind  and  heart  of  the 
discoverer. 

The  veteran  author's  mem- 
ories are  recounle<l  vith 
beaut\'  and  vi\'idness.  but 
they  are  memories  which 
hold  ali\'c  and  brife.ht  onI>'  the 
essentials  of  experience — the 
happiness,  the  fancy,  the 
emotion  of  it."  —  From  Tlte 
Sierra  Club  Bulletin. 

"Finally,  "  Mountain  Mem- 
ories" may  be  pointed  to  as 
another  instance  which  pr()\'es 
that  de\'otion  to  the  moun- 
tains and  jiroficiency  in 
alpinism  stantl  for  something 
more  than  eccentric  enthusi- 
asm and  g\-mnastic  i>rowcss." 
— ■  From  The  Bntletin  of  ttie 
Geogrtiphiciil  Society  of  Pttila- 
delpliia. 

".   .    .  The    very  reading     of 

it     will     leave     a  permanent 

imprint — a    fuller  and    richer 

life." — From    The  Mountain- 
eer. 


"A  Pilgrimage  of  Romance'' 

The  massed  majesty  of  towering  heights — the  magnificence 
of  mile  after  mile  of  jagged  rocks  boldly  contrasted  vv'ith 
glittering  snow  and  ice,  gigantic  glaciers,  majestic  trees, 
velvety  plains  and  roaring  cataracts — the  thrills  of'standing 
on  the  very  heights  of  the  world— all  are  vividly  described 
for  you  by  an  eminent  man  who  writes  of  his  30  years  of 
mountaineering  as  a  romance  in  a  volume  entitled 

MOUNTAIN   MEMORIES 

By  SirMartin  Conway.  M.P..  Litt.D..  V.-Pres.  S..\.,  V.-Prcs.  R.G.S.  ex- 
Pres.  .\lpine  Club.  etc.  Splendidly  illustrated  with  15  full-page  half- 
tones of  mountain  scenery.  282  pages,  6-2 "  wide,  91^  '  high.  2"  thick. 
Handsomely   bound  in  maroon  cloth.    Title,  etc.,  embossed  la  gold. 

Not  with  the  coldness  and  preciseness'of  a  guide-book,  but  warmly, 
vividly,  as  an  enthusiast  reminiscent  in  the  evening  before  a  log  fire — 
thus  has  the  author  given  to  you  his  clear  impressions  of  not  only  the 
mountains,  but  the  lakes,  forests,  the  desert,  the  sea,  the  peoples  and 
Places  which  !ie  has  seen  in  his  several  decades  of  mountain  climbing.  He 
takes  you  to  the  Alps,  the  Himalayas,  the  Bolivian  Andes,  the  peaks  of 
.Spitzenbergen  and  Fuegia — farthest  north  and  farthest  south  to  heights 
in  lands  where  the  explorer  seldom  adventures.  And,  through  it  all,  he 
radiates-  a  delightfully  human  philosophy,  which  lends  a  mellowed  atmos- 
pliere  of  exquisite  charm  to  tlie  entire  book.     Price  $3.00  postpaid 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 
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ijThe  Lever  Escapement 


Mudge  and  his  irfvention 
— "the  best  of  all  escape- 
ments, "Britten  calls  it— 
the  denjice  ivhich  gi'ves 
to  the  balance  awheel  the 
impulse  that  keeps  it  in 
'vibration     *     *     *     » 


UEEN  Charlotte  of  England,  historians 
say,  "was  fonder  of  watches  and  jewelry 
than  the  queen  of  France  —  and  of  snuff 
than  the  king  of  Prussia!"   To  this  royal 

jewel-lover,  Thomas  Mudge  presented  the  first 

Lever  Escapement  watch. 

This  was  in  1765,  when  George  III,  almost  as 
deeply  impressed  with  the  value  of  Time  as  Alfred 
the  Great  before  him,  was  dating  all  his  letters  with 
the  hour  and  minute  of  writing. 

In  Mudge's  master  hands,  watch  movements  took 
on  more  modern  form,  though  the  advantages  of  his 
Lever  Escapement  were  long  overlooked.  Mudge 
himself  used  it  in  but  two  of  his  watches.  Yet  it  was 
the  direct  ancestor  of  the  double-roller  escapement 
found  in  those  matchless  timepieces  of  our  day — 


The  Corsican  *  *  $22^ 
in  green  and  <^vhite  gold 
*  *  Double-roller  Escape- 
ment *  *  Four-fifths 
actual  size — an  unre- 
touched  photograph  *  * 
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Thejiterdrx  Dgest  School  and  College  Directory 


LITERARY  DIGEST  readers  seeking  educational 
J  advantages  for  their  children  will  find  in  our  pages 
for  fourteen  weeks,  between  May  14th  and  September 
10th,  a  Classified  Directory  containing  the  names  and 
addresses  of  some  of  the  best  known  Boarding, 
Vocational  and  Professional  Schools  and  Colleges. 

Our  readers  will  find  this  Directory  convenient 
for  reference  and  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the 
schools  which  interest  them.  Descriptive  announce- 
ments of  the  schools  appearing  in  this  Directory  will 
be  found  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  issues: 

June  4th       July  2nd       August  6th       September  3rd 


The  School  Department  continues  this  year  to 
serV'C  as  it  has  for  many  years,  parents  and  schools, 
nithout  fees  or  obligation  of  any  sort.  The  Literary 
Digest's  School  Manager  has  direct  personal  knowl- 
edge of  these  institutions  and  gives  to  each  letter 
individual  attention. 

All  requests  for  educational  information  should 
be  made  by  mail  as  no  advice  can  be  given  by 
telephone.  It  is  necessary  that  inquirers  state 
definitely  the  age  and  sex  of  the  child  to  be  placed; 
approximate  price  to  be  expended  for  board  and 
tuition:   locality  and    size    of    school  preferred. 


Schools  for  Girls  and  Colleges  for  Women 

Judson  College Judson  Street,  Marion,  Ala. 

Crescent  College     ..    . Box  L,  Eureka  Springs,  Ark. 

Anna  Head  School  for  Girls 2540  ("banning  Way,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Girls'  Collegiate  School Adams  <fe  Hoover  Sts.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Marlborough  School 5041  W.  3rd  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Colonial  School 1533  18th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Fairmont  School Washington,  D.  C. 

Imraaculata  Seminary.  .  .         ...  .4230  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Cathedral  School  for  Girls Orlando,  Fla. 

Brenau  College  Conservatory Box  L,  Gainesville,  Ga. 

Miss  Haire's  School 1106  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

Monticello  Seminary ., Godfrey,  Madison  Co.,  111. 

Illinois  Woman's  College      Box  C,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Frances  Shimer  School      .    .  .    .    .Box  648,  Mount  Carroll,  111. 

Saint  Mary-of-the- Woods      .  .  .    .Box  130,  Saint  Mary-of-the- Woods,  Ind. 

The  Girls'  Latin  School 1223  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

National  Park  Seminary Box  157,  Forest  Glen,  Md. 

Maryland  College  for  Women Box  Q;  Lutherville,  Md. 

Mount  Ida  School    2300  Summit  St.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Gulf  Park  College    Box  R,  Gulfport,  Miss. 

William  Woods  College Fulton,  Mo. 

Miss  White's  School 4148  Lindell  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lindenwood  College  for  Women ...  .Box  E,  St.  Charles,  Mo. 

Knox  School  for  Girls Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

Ursuline  Academy   .  Grand  Avenue,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Ossining  School  for  Girls Box  6-L),  Ossining-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Putnam  Hall  School    Box  804,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mason's  School  for  Girls  . . .  .Box  710,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

St.  Mary's  Episcopal  School Box  28,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Glendale  College Box  1,  Glendale,  Ohio 

Oxford  College Box  54,  Oxford,  Ohio 

Birmingham  School  for  Girls,  The  Mountain  School Birmingham,  Pa. 

Linden  Hall  Seminary Box  123,  Lititz,  Pa. 

Ogontz  School    >  i  ontgomery  County,  Pa. 

Centenary  College Box  F,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 

Ward-Belmont   Box  F,  Belmont  Heights,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

SuUtns  College Box  D,  Bristol,  Va. 

Southern  Seminary Box  988,  Buena  Vista,  Va. 

HoUins  College Box  313,  Hollins,  Va. 

Virginia  College .'......-...  .Box  T,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Stuart  Hall Box  L,  Staunton,  Va. 

Sweet  Briar  College Box  13,  Sweet  Briar,  Va. 

Boys'  Preparatory 

Todd  Seminary  for  Boys ■ Woodstock,  III. 

Shattuck  School Faribault,  Minn. 

Blair  Academy •. Box  W,  Blair.stown,  N.  J. 

Peddie  School Box  6-P,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Princeton  Preparatory  School Princeton,  N.J. 

Stone  School    Box  17,  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Cascadilla  School Box  118,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Mackenzie  School Box  27  (On  Lake  Walton),  Monroe,  N.  V. 

Cook  Academy Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Irving  School .Box  905,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Franklin  &  Marshall  Academy Box  407,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Mercersburg  Academy Box  103,  Mertersburg.  Pa. 

Baylor  School p.  O.  Box  28,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Co-Educational 

Starkey  Seminary    .  .    ..^ Box  437,  Lakemont,  N.  Y. 

Social  Motive  Day  School Dept.  H,  .526  West-114th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Mrs.  Burt's  School  for  Tiny  Tots 1130  Con.stant  Ave.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Grand  River  Institute .Bo;.  17,  Austinburg,  Ohio 

Wyoming  Seminary ' Kingston,  Pa. 

Montessori  Country  and  City  Schools Wycom!  e  a  id  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Temple  University B  jx  1,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Theological 

Gordon  Bible  College   Boston,  Mass. 


Military  Schools  and  Colleges 

Marion  Institute,  The  Army  and  Navy  College Box  B,  Marion,  Ala. 

Pasadena  Military  Academy Box  418,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

San  Diego  Army  &  Navy  Academy San  Diego,  Cal. 

Hitchcock  Military  Academy San  Rafael,  Cal. 

Western  Military  Academy Box  44,  .Mton,  111. 

Culver  Military  Academy Culver,  Ind. 

Gulf  Coast  Military  Academy Gulfport,  Miss. 

Wentworth  Military  Academy 187  Washington  Ave.,  Lexington,  Mo. 

Bordentown  Military  Institute Drawer  C-7,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

Roosevelt  Military  Academy Box  15,  West  Englewood,  N.  J. 

St.  John's  School Box  10,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

St.  John's  School Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Miami  Military  Institute Box  72,  C.ermantown,  Ohio 

Junior  Mil.  Sch.,  formerly  Ca.stle  Heights  Jr.  Sch..  .Bloomington  Springs,  Tenn. 

Columbia  Military  Academy Box  D,  Columbia,  Tenn. 

Castle  Heights  Military  Academy    Box  100,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Branham  &  Hughes  Military  Academy Spring  Hill,  Tenn. 

Texas  Military  College College  Park,  Terrell,  Texas 

Blackstone  Military  Academy .    .Box  B,  Blackstone,  Va. 

Randolph-Macon  Academy Box  410,  Front  Royal,  Va. 

Staunton  Military  Academy Box  D,  Staunton,  Kable  Sta.,  Va. 

Fishburne  Military  School Box  404,  Waynesboro,  Va. 

St.  John's  Military  Academy    Box  12-F,  Delafield,  Wi.s. 

Northwestern  Mihtary  &  Naval  Academy   Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Vocational  and 'Professional 

Cumnock  School  of  Expression Box  400,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

American  College  of  Physical  Education D-6,  Chicago,  111. 

Bush  Conservatory  of  Music L.  D.,  839  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

School  of  Elementary  &  Home  Education 721  Rush  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Northwestern  University  (Summer  .Sch.)  .116  University  Hall,  Evanst.on,  111. 
Burdett  Bus.  Administration  Collegte  18  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  11,  Mass. 
Babson  Institute  I  Resident  I.  130  Washington  St.,  Wellesley  Hills,  82,  Mass. 

Normal  School  of  Physical  Education   Box  S,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Ithaca  Academy  of  Public  School  Music   .305  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music 5  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ithaca  School  of  Physical  Education 205  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Williams  School  of  Expression 105  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

New  York  School  of  Social  Work  103  E.  22nd  St.,  N.  Y.  City,  N.  Y. 

Training  Sch.  for  KindergartnersFroebel  League  .112  E.  71st  St.,  N.Y.  City 
Rochester  Athenaeum  &  Mechanics  Institute.  .  Dept.  D,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music, Highland  Ave.  &  Oak  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Ohio  Mechanics  Institute       Power  Laundry  Dept.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Chattanooga  Coll.  of  Law,  220  Fir.st  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Cumberland  University  Law  School   Box  22,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Technical 

Colorado  School  of  Min«s Box  L,  Golden,  Col. 

Bhss  Electrical  School 108  Takoma  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Tri-State  College-of -Engineering    i(f  D  Street,  Angola,  Ind. 

Michigan  College  of  Mines 266  College  Ave.,  Houghton,  Mich. 

For  Backward  Children 

Stewart  Home  Training  School    Box  C,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Bancroft  School Box  133,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Trowbridge  -Training  School Chambers  Bldg.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Miss  Compton's  School  for  Girls  3809  Flad  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Miss  Woods  School  for  Exceptional  Children Box  160,  Roslyn,  Pa. 

For  Stammerers 

Boston  Stammerers  Institute 246  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Martm  Institute  of  Speech  Correction  405  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Northwestern  School 2319  Grand  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Special 

Miss  Arbaugh's  School  for  Deaf  Children VinevUle.  Macon,  Ga. 

School  for  Exceptional  Girls   600  Darrow  Ave.,  Plainfield,  N  J 

Devereux  Tutoring  School  for  Girls Box  D,  Berwyn,  Pa! 

Acerwood  Tutoring  School  for  Boys Box  D    Devon    Pa 

Medley  School Box  D,  Glenside',  Pa. 
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Your  reading  problem  solved 
by  Dr.  Eliot  of  Harvard 


IJOW  can  you  gain,  in  just  a 
few  delightful  minutes*  read- 
ing each  day,  that  knowledge  of  a 
few  truly  great  books  which  will 
distinguish  you  always  as  a  well- 
read  man  or  woman?  How^  can 
you,  by  reading,  acquire  a  deep 
and  true  conception  of  human 
nature  and  human  affairs?  How 
are  you  to  become  w^ell-versed  in 
those  niceties  no  less  than  in  those 
fundamentals  of  life  Avhich  you  can 
know  only  by  carefully  selected 
reading,  never  by  random  reading? 

It  is  that  question,  of  so  much  im- 
portance to  you  as  it  is  to  every 
thinking  person,  that  you  w^ill  find 
answered  in  the  booklet  describing 

DR.  ELIOT'S  FIVE-FOOT 
SHELF  OF  BOOKS 

It  tells  you  what  few  great  books — biog- 
raphies, histories,  novels,  dramas,  poems, 
books  of  science  and  travel,  philosophy 
and  religion — picture  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation, and,  as  Dr.  Eliot  says,  "enrich, 
refine,  and  fertilize  the  mind." 

Every  w^ell-informed  man  and  woman 
should  at  least  know  something  about  this 
famous  library. 

The  free  booklet  tells  about  it — how^  Dr. 
Eliot  has  put  into  his  Five-Foot  Shelf  "the 
books  essential  to  the  Twentieth  Century 
idea  of  a  cultivated  person;"  how  he  has 
so  arranged  these  books  that  even  fifteen 


Have  a  copy 
FREE 

minutes  a  day  is  enough;  how^,  in  these 
pleasant  moments  of  spare  time,  by  using 
the  reading  courses  Dr.  Eliot  has  provided, 
you  can  get  the  knowledge  of  literature 
and  life,  the  culture,  the  broad  viewpoint 
that  progress  in  every  walk  of  life  de- 
mands to-day. 

"For  me,"  wrote  one  man,  "your  little  free  book  meant  a 
big  step  forward,  and  it  sKow^ed  me,  besides,  the  w^ay  to 
a  vast  new  world  of  pleasure." 

Every  reader  of  The  LiterarX)  Digest  is  invited  to  have  free  a 
copy  of  this  handsome  and  entertaining  little  book  which 
is  being  distributed  to  acquaint  people  with  Dr.  Eliot's 
Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books.  Merely  mail  the  coupon  to-day. 

Have  a  copy  FREE 

p.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  COMPANY  L.  D.6-11-21 

416  West  13th  Street,  New  York 

By  mail,  absolutely  free  and  without  obligation,  please  send  me  the 
little  guide-book  to  the  most  famous  books  in  the  world,  describing 
Dr.  Eliot's  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books,  and  containing  the  plan  of  reading 
recommended  by  Dr.  Eliot  of  Harvard. 

Name 

Address 
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hen  there's  nobod)/  home 
but  the  cat 


There's  a ParamountPicture  at 
the  theatre,  and  puss  is  welcome 
to  the  most  comfortable  chair. 

A  cat  may  be  content  with 
dream  pictures  in  the  firelight, 
but  humans  know  where  there's 
something  better. 

What  a  wonderful  spell  Para- 
mount Pictures  exercise  over 
people's  imaginations,  to  empty- 
so  many  thousands  of  homes  in 
every  State  every  day  for  two 
hours ! 

And  to  empty  them  for  a 
beneficial  purpose!  Tonic  for 
spirit  and  body! 

For  you  get  the  best  in 
Paramount  Pictures 

— the  best  in  story,  because 
the  greatest  dramatists  of 
Europe  and  America  are  writing 
for  Paramount. 

The  best  in  direction,  because 
the  finest  directing  talent  is 
attracted  by  Paramount 's  un- 
equalled equipment  to  enable  it 
to  carry  out  its  audacious  plans. 

The  best  in  acting  talent,  be- 
cause   Paramount    gives    histri- 


onic genius  a  chance  to  reach 
millions    instead    of    thousands. 

The  modem  motion  picture 
industry  is  the  shrewdest  blend- 
ing of  romance  with  business 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
At  least  five  million  people  in 
U.  S.  A.  every  day  rely  on  Para- 
mount Pictures  to  satisfy  their 
urgent   need    of  entertainment. 

Figure  this,  over  a  whole  year, 
in  terms  of  either  finance  or  en- 
tertainment, and  you  begin  to 
see  what  a  striking  achievement 
it  is  to  lead  this  industry. 

Two-thirds  of  all  the  theatres 
show  Paramount  Pictures  as  the 
main  part  of  their  programs,  and 
that's  why  those  theatres  are  the 
best,  each  in  its  locality. 

For  a  great  theatre  is  nothing 
but  a  triumph  of  architecture 
until  the  latest  Paramount  Pic- 
ture arrives, 

— and  then, 

— why,  then, 

there's  nobody  home  but  the  cat  I 
Because  that  theatre  is  the 
home  of  the  best  show  in  town. 


Roscoe  "Fatty"  Arbuckle  in 
"The  Traveling  Salesman" 
A    screamingly    funny  presentation 
James  Forbes'  popular  farce. 

Cosmopolitan  production 

"The  Wild  Goose  " 
By  Gouvemeur  Morris. 

Thomas  Meighan  in 

"White  and  Unmarried" 

A  whimsical,  romantic  comedy 

by  John  D.  Swain. 

"  Appearances,"  by  Edward  Knoblock 

A  Donald  Crisp  production 
Made  in  England.  With  David  Powell. 

Thomas  H.  Ince  Special 

"The  Bronze  Bell  " 

By  Louis  Joseph  Vance 

A   thrilling   melodrama   on   a   gigantic 

scale. 

Douglas  MacLean  in  "One~a  Minute" 

Thos.  H.  Ince  production  of 

Fred  Jackson's  famous  stage  farce. 

Ethel  Clayton  in  "Sham" 
By  Elmer  Harris  and  Geraldine  Bonner. 

George  Melford's  production 

"A  Wise  Fool" 

By  Sir  Gilbert  Parker 

A  drama  of  the  northwest,  by  the  author 

and  director  of  "Behold  My  Wife!" 

Cosmopolitan  Production 

"The  Woman  God  Changed" 

By  Donn  Byrne. 

Wallace  Reid  in  "Too  Much  Speed" 

The  ever  popular  star  in  another 

comedy  novelty  by  Byron  Morgan. 

"The  Mystery  Road"  i 

A  British  production  with  ' 

David  Powell 
From  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim's  novel 
A  Paul  Powell  Production. 

William  A.  Brady's  production  "Life" 

By  Thompson  Buchanan 

From  the  melodrama  which  ran  a  year 

at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House. 

Dorothy   Dalton  in   "Behind  Masks" 

An  adaptation  of  the  famous  novel  by 

E.  Phillips  Oppenheim 

"Jeanne  of  the  Marshes." 

Gloria  Swanson  in  Elinor  Glyn's 

"The  Great  Moment" 

Specially  written  for  the  star  by  the 

author  of  "Three  Weeks." 

Wm.  de  Mille's  "The  Lost  Romance" 
By  Edward  Knoblock. 
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DISARMAMENT   WINNING   AT   WASHINGTON 


I 


S  THIS  MORE  -AMERICAX  HUMOR"?  exelainis  ono 
editorial  observer,  as  he  conteini)lat('s  tlio  passage  by  the 
Senate  of  a  ''bi|;ger  Xavy"  bill  carryintj  an  amendment 
for  the  reduction  of  navies.  "It  may  seem  a  little  bit  inoon- 
sistent  for  the  United  States  Senate  on  one  day  to  i>ass  a  bill 
for  increased  na\'al  armament, 
and  on  the  next  unanimously 
accept  Senator  Borah's  plan  for 
naval  disarmament,"  agi'ees  the 
Newark  News.  This  is  "ambigu- 
ous disarming,"  hints  the  New 
York  Times;  and  the  Syracuse 
Post-Standard  discovers  a  further 
inconsistency  in  "Senator  Borah's 
proposal  for  an  agreement  with 
Great  Britain  and  Japan  while  he 
was  seeking  to  bait  the  British  by 
a  resolution  for  recognition  of 
Ireland  and  the  Japanese  by  sup- 
port of  Californian  anti-Japanese 
legislation."  Nevertheless,  says 
the  Syracuse  paper,  the  Idaho 
Senator's  victory  in  attaching  to 
the  $500,000,000  Naval  Appropri- 
ation Bill  his  amendment  advo- 
cating an  American,  British,  and 
Japanese  conference  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  "naval  holiday"'  has 
made  disarmament  a  very  live 
issue.  In  other  words,  it  marks 
actual  progi'ess  in  what  the 
Tacoma  News-Tribime  calls  "the 
greatest  crusade  of  the  ages." 
It  is  "a  long  step  forward  in  the 
campaign  against  competitive 
armament."  and  con.sequently  "a 
step  toward  sanity,"  declares  the 
New  York  World,  itself  a  con- 
spicuous fighter  in  this  campaign. 
The  Senate's  unanimous  indorse- 
ment of  the  Borah  amendment  after  weeks  of  opposition  con- 
vinces many  observers  that  the  tide  of  popular  revolt  against 
the  ruinous  race  of  the  nations  to  surpass  one  another  in  arma- 
ment has  become  so  strong  that  it  can  no  longer  be  stemmed. 
The  amendment,  says  the  Topeka  Capital,  "finally  fought  its 
way  through  to  acceptance  because  of  the  solid  and  cumulative 
pressure  behind  it  of  American  sentiment";  and  it  adds  that 
what  is  accomplished  at  the  proposed  international  conference 
"will  also  depend  upon  the  pressure  of  the  same  popular  senti- 
ment that  made  Senator  Borah's  resolution  unbeatable."  The 
Senate's  action,  says  the  Chicago  Daily  Xews,  "brings  one  step 
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"IT  IS  N()THlN(i  LESS  THAN  A  CRIMK." 
Says  .Senator  AVilliam  Edgar  Borah — '"  a  crime  against  hu- 
manity, that  the  three  great  nations  associated  in  the  late  war 
sliould  be  taxing  tlieir  people  to  dcatli  and  driving  on  toward 
batikriii)tc.v  at  a  douVjIe  rate  of  speed  in  order  to  build  uj)  light- 
ing  forces  never  bifore  heard  of  in  the  world." 


nearer  the  action  that  must  ultimately  relieve  the  world  of  the 
tremendous  bnideii  of  taxation  involved  in  competitive  building 
of  military  and  naval  establishments."  We  may  now,  thinks 
the  New  York  Erening  Mail,  "look  forward  with  some  con- 
iidence  to  the  early  disappearance  of  that  militaristic  psychology 

from  ( 'ongress  that  is  costing  the 
country  such  huge  sums  of 
money."  The  adoption  of  the 
amendment,  remarks  the  Spring- 
field Republican,  "should  reassure 
the  world  that  public  sentiment 
in  America  is  strongly  inclined 
toward  peace  and  retrenchment, 
that  it  views  with  disfavor  mili- 
taristic ideals."  "The  main 
effect,"  says  the  Omaha  Bee, 
"will  be  to  open  the  approach  to 
that  way  all  have  sought." 
■Symbolically,"  notes  the  Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal,  "the  Borah 
amendment  is  a  mandate  to  the 
President  fron^  the  people  re- 
([uesting  him  to  do  his  utmost  in 
bringing  about  the  first  step  in 
disarmament — the  limitation  of 
the  naval  sea-power  of  the  three 
great  naval  countries."  And  in 
the  New  York  World  we  read: 


"The  Borah  amendment  com- 
mits the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  nothing  except 
the  moral  obligation  to  call  a 
conference  of  the  three  great 
naval  Powers.  Even  this  lies 
within  the  discretion  of  the  Presi- 
dent, yet  in  spite  of  Mr. Harding's 
lack  of  enthusiasm  there  can  be 
no  question  that  he  will  act  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
resolution.  What  follows  will  be 
not  only  a  test  of  statesmanship, 
but  a  test  of  the  power  of  public 
measures    for    the     limitation     of 


sentiment 

armament 

"There 


to    force    decisive 


can  be  no  doubt  that  the  people  of  all  the  three 
countries  concerned  with  the  Borah  amendment  are  in  favor 
of  a  naval  holiday.  They  are  all  staggering  under  a  load  of 
taxation  that  menaces  their  economic  existence  and  they  are 
ready  for  an  tmderstanding  that  will  relieve  them  of  any  part 
of  this  burden.  The  naval  program  of  each  of  these  countries 
is  based  on  the  naval  program  of  the  others.  Japan  is  pouring 
tens  of  millions  into  a  na^-y  because  the  United  States  is  pouring 
hundreds  of  millions  into  a  navy,  and  Great  Britain  is  bending 
under  a  load  of  expenditure  that  her  people  can  not  afford  because 
the  size  of  the  British  Navy  is  always  dependent  on  the  size  of 
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the  navies  that  cau  be  tlu'ovn  against  it.  Xaval  competition 
has  become  a  bankruptcy  competition,  and  as  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  of  all  the  nations  the  place  of  leadership  in  ending 
this  stupendous  folly  belongs  rightfully  to  the  United  States. 
The  Borah  amendment  gives  to  President  Harding  an  oppor- 
tunity for  constructive  statesmanship  of  the  highest  order." 

This  amendment   "is  a  practical   step   toward   limitation   of 
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THE    WRINGER. 
— Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

armament,  and  should  not  be  confused  with  the  Utopian  pro- 
posals for  military  disarmament,"  avers  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
which  adds: 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  the  House  will  promptly  support  the 
Senate's  action  and  not  complicate  it  by  amendment.  Proposals 
to  involve  the  naval  question  with  that  of  a  general  European 
disarmament  belong  in  the  resolutions  of  peace  societies,  not  in 
the  realm  of  political  realities.  The  proposal  to  cease  American 
building  pending  the  decision  of  other  Powers  is  worse  than 
folly;  it  is  mischief. 

"But  the  three-Power  naval  holiday  is  within  the  region  of 
possibility.  If  we  can  save  the  millions  its  adoption  involves 
it  will  be  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  stabilization  of  inter- 
national finance. 

"The  vote  of  the  American  Senate  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered with  the  reduction  of  the  French  Army,  the  victorj'  of 
Briand  in  the  French  Chamber,  and  the  disposition  of  Prime 
Minister  Wirth,  testified  to  by  Mr.  Briand,  to  meet  the  peace 
terms  so  far  as  possible,  and  the  reduction  of  the  British  esti- 
mates as  reassuring  e^ddence  of  a  growng  ^\all  to  economize 
and  to  cooperate  for  restoration.  All  this  shows  what  seems  to 
be  a  real  advance  toward  stabilization  through  a  better  psy- 
chology and  through  practical  measures  of  economy." 

The  Borah  resolution,  which  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
74  to  0,  reads: 

"The  President  is  authorized  and  requested  to  invite  the 
governments  of  Great  Britain  and  Japan  to  send  representatives 
to  a  conference,  which  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  promptly 
entering  into  an  understanding  or  agreement  by  which  the  naval 
expenditures  and  building  programs  of  each  of  said  governments, 
to  wit,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan,  shall  be 
substantially  reduced  annually  during  the  next  five  years  to  such 
an  extent  and  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  which 
understanding  or  agreement  is  to  be  reported  to  the  respective 
governments  for  approval." 

The  present  international  race  in  armament  building,  says 
Senator  Borah,  "is  nothing  less  than  a  crime  against  humanity," 
and — 


"Unless  we  halt  this  competitive  race  before  we  get  so  far 
along  that  suspicion  and  hate  and  jealousy  have  taken  control 
of  the  situation  we  will  not  halt  at  all. 

"Furthermore,  there  is  no  way  to  prevent  this  competitive 
armament  race  except  through  the  power  of  public  opinion, 
through  and  by  means  of  the  activities  of  the  people  who  pay 
the  taxes.  It  is  certain  that  those  who  are  interested  in  arma- 
ment contracts,  battle-ship  contracts  and  the  bureaus  and 
bureaucracy  of  the  country  will  never  quit  until  their  haul  is 
paralyzed  by  the  power  of  public  opinion."  -. 

And  in  another  statement  he  adds: 

"  I  do  not  want  to  see  my  country-  disarm  and  others  armed.  I 
do  not  want  to  see  it  placed  at  the  mercy  of  other  powers,  but 
I  do  want  to  see  it  instrumental  in  bringing  about  an  understand- 
ing by  which  all  whose  navies  we  are  to  consider  may  disarm 
together." 

From  the  Senate  the  Naval  Appropriation  Bill  with  the  Borah 
amendment  went  to  a  conference  committee  of  both  houses, 
where  differences  of  opinion  are  predictied  over  the  form  the 
disarmament  amendment  will  take.  Thus  a  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Tribune  reminds  us  that  "House 
Leader  Mondell,  after  a  recent  conference  with  President 
Harding,  exprest  the  ^iew  that  the  House  favored  a  policy  which 
would  include  land  as  well  as  naval  disarmament";  and  a  New 
York  World  correspondent  reports  a  feeling  in  the  House  in 
favor  of  broadening  the  invitation  to  include  all  the  nations, 
instead  of  merely  Great  Britain  and  Japan.  But,  says  the 
World  correspondent — 

"It  is  the  opinion  of  disarmament  advocates  in  the  Senate 
that  when  the  conference  on  naval  reduction  goes  beyond  the 
leading  competitors,  which  are  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  Japan,  there  will  be  no  stopping.  The  addition  alone  of 
France  would  nulUfy  all  that  the  conference  is  expected  to 
accomplish.  France  repeatedly  has  declared  there  was  to  be 
no  discussion  of  either  land  or  sea  disarmament  until  all  appre- 
hension of  German  aggression  had  been  removed.     It  has  been 
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DOESN'T    LOOK    LIKE     DISARMAMENT. 

— Yardley  in  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin. 

intimated  that  France  M-ill  not  participate  in  such  a  conference 
as  is  proposed  by  the  Borah  amendment." 

Altho  Senator  Borah  definitely  states  that  "we  have  no  in- 
tention whatever  of  interfering  vnih.  the  executive  authority," 
Washington  dispatches  indicate  that  the  White  House  has  not 
regarded  his  disarmament  tactics  with  unqualified  enthusiasm. 
While  it  is  authoritatively  stated  that  President  Harding  has  the 
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question  of  disarmamout  "very  nuuh  at  luvirt.'  these  dispatches 
report  that  he  has  reasons  for  moviufi  in  the  matter  "eaiitit>iisly" 
and  in  his  own  way.  Thus  a  New  York  //</«/</  correspondent 
in  the  capital  \vTites: 

"Mr.  Harding,  it  became  known,  will  not  hesitate  to  call  tlie 
nations  to  such  a  conference  if  then»  is  reasonable  assurances 
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PUT    HIM    ON    A    REAL    JOB! 

— Cassel  in  the  New  York  Evening   World. 

that  they  would  be  willing  to  enter  upon  such  a  discussion.  Just, 
what  form  such  a  conference  would  take  can  only  be  speculated 
upon  at  this  time,  but  it  might  develop  into  an  enlargement  of 
the  conference  now  in  progress  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  war,  the 
Supreme  Council  proceedings  in  which  George  Harvey  as  Am- 
bassador to  England  is  participating  as  an  unofficial  observer." 

And  in  the  Washington  Post,  whose  utterances  are  sometimes 
regarded  as  semiofficial,  we  read: 

"President  Harding  is  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  a  reduction 
of  armaments,  both  as  a  step  toward  the  goal  of  universal  peace 
and  to  relieve  the  tax  burdens  of  all  peoples.  He  has  stated  that 
he  will  take  advantage  of  the  first  opportune  occasion  to  co- 
operate to  that  end.  No  pledge  from  the  Executive  could  be 
more  definite  than  this.  Consequently  it  is  apparent  that  the 
advocates  of  disarmament  in  Congress  have  no  monopoly  of  the 
desire  to  accomplish  this  step  in  the  progress  of  civilization. 

"Biit  it  is  for  the  President  to  determine  when  the  psycho- 
logical moment  has  arrived,  and  it  clearly  is  an  executive  func- 
tion to  decide  the  course  to  be  pursued.  The  Constitution  con- 
templated that  his  judgment  should  mark  the  nation's  policy 
in  developing  international  relations.  Why,  then,  should 
Congress  attempt  to  force  his  hand?" 

The  Borah  plan,  thinks  the  Chicago  Journal,  would  be  an 
illuminating  test  of  Japan's  real  motives.     We  read: 

"There  are  only  three  naval  Powers  worth  considering  at 
present:  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Japan,  in  the  order 
named.  The  British  fleet  is  no  menace  to  the  United  States; 
leaving  aside  all  higher  considerations,  Canada  is  a  hostage  for 
peace  in  that  quarter.  Our  fleet  is  no  menace  to  Japan;  she  has 
nothing  which  any  American  wants.  But  if  the  naval  race  goes 
on  and  Japan  outbuilds  us,  her  fleet  would  be  a  threat  to  America, 
for  we  have  many  things,  notably  the  Philippines  and  Hawaii, 
which  Japanese  jingoes  do  want. 

"If  Japan  has  no  warlike  intentions,  she  Avill  accept  a  proposal 
to  check  building,  and  leave  the  three  navies  in  their  present 
relative  ix)sition.  If  she  rejects  that  proposal,  it  means  that 
she  is  planning  war,  presumably  against  the  United  States, 
since  most  of  her  disputes  seem  to  be  with  us. 


"But  the  moment  Japan  admits,  by  rejecting  the  holiday  plan, 
that  she  is  building  against  tlic  rnit<>d  States,  her  efTorts  lu^come 
hopeless.  We  ha\e  five  times  her  resources;  we  are  sure  of  the 
sup|H)rt  of  Canada.  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  which  distrust 
Japan  as  mucli  as  does  California;  and  China  would  like  nothing 
better  than  to  see  Xii)p()n  hunihl(>d.  If  Japan  has  any  hostile 
d(>signs  against  us  which  slie  probably  has  not — she  must 
keep  them  concealed  to  have  tho  slightest  chance  of  success — 
and  she  can  not  conceal  them  if  we  press  the  plan  for  a  naval 
holiday." 

Tok->o  dispatches  report  a  growing  desire  for  disarmament 
among  the  Japanese  people,  and  a  Japanese  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  claims  official  authority  for  the 
statement  that  "Japan  will  gladly  accept  an  invitation  to  a  dis- 
armament conference  whenever  Pr(>sident  Harding  issues  a  call." 
But  in  the  New  Y^ork  Journal  of  Commerce  wo  read: 

"The  position  of  the  Japanese  Government  in  regard  to  dis- 
armament is  somewhat  equivocal.  .  .  .  Taking  into  account  tho 
national  rc'sources  of  Japan,  the  so-called  eight-eight  naval 
expansion  scheme  is  the  most  ambitious  ever  undertaken  in  time 
of  peace  by  any  modern  nation.  It  imposes  on  the  Japanese 
people  an  effort  greater  than  that  of  Germany  in  1914  when  her 
war  preparations  reached  their  maximum.  In  fighting  i)ower  it 
aims  at  placing  .lapan  nearer  the  United  States  than  Germany 
was  to  England  in  1914.  .  .  .  The  eight-eight  program  provides 
that  Japan  nmst  have  eight  super-dreadnoughts  and  eight  battle- 
cruisers,  all  less  than  eight  years  old.  .  .  .  One  particularly 
discouraging  feature  about  the  entire  movement  is  that  it  elicits 
no  disapproval  from  men  like  Marquis  Okuma,  from  whom  one 
would  naturally  expect  a  defense  of  the  principles  of  international 
peace,  and  that  the  only  resolution  advocating  disannament 
which  has  l)een  introduced  into  tho  House  of  Representatives 
was  overwhelmingly  defeated.  '  Give  us  the  eight-eight  program 
and  then  we  will  talk  limitations'  is  the  gist  of  what  most 
Japanese  officials  say  about  the  proposed  naval  holiday.  Mean- 
while the  Japanese  Government  and  people  are  apparently 
standing  pat  on  the  declaration  of  General  Baron  Tanaka,  the 
Minister  of  War,  last  New-year's  day:  'In  the  present  world 
situation  disarmament  or  curtailment  of  armaments  is  impossible 
for  Japan.'" 

"An  official  in\itation  from  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain 
to  participate  in  a  conference  on  naval  disarmament  will  be 
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PRIZED    BIRDS    SHOULD    BE    KEPT    ON    SAFE    PERCHE.S. 

— Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

enthusiastically  welcomed  here,"  says  a  London  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  Herald;  and  a  London  correspondent  of  the  World 
reminds  us  that  the  British  Navy  League  more  than  a  month 
ago  adopted  a  resolution  urging  England  and  the  United  States 
to  lead  in  the  limitation  of  naval  armaments. 
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JAPAN   TO    GIVE   UP   SHAISTUNG 

NINETY  PER  CENT,  of  the  editorial  writers  who  com- 
ment upon  the  "new  Japanese  policy"  in  the  Far  East 
appear  to  be,  as  the  phrase  is,  "from  Missouri";  thej-ask 
to  "be  shown."  The  announcement  that  "Japan  is  to  evacuate 
Siberia  and  restore  Shantung  to  China  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment"  appears  in  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Tokj-o, 
based  on  information  given  out  by  the  Japanese  Foreign  Office 
after  an  Imperial  conference  on  colonial  policy  at  Tokj-o.  Thii 
"is  no  more  than  a  reiteration  of  promises  already  made,"  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  remarks,  "and  Americans  who  reposed 
no  trust  in  Japan's  former  promises  will  not  be  com-inced  by 
the  new  declaration."  Yet.  admits  this  editor,  "there  could  be 
little  utiUty  in  the  reitei'ation  of  a  promise  that  the  nation  has 
no  intention  of  making  good."  Japan  says  she  will  do  these 
two   things   "at   the   earliest    possilile   moment."     "What   'the 
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ABOUT    TO    GIVE    IT    BACK. 

— Powell  in  tbe  Omaha  Bee. 

earliest  possible  moment'  may  be  is  another  question."  rather 
dr^'ly  remarks  the  Charleston  Mail.  In  the  case  of  Shantung, 
Japan  declares  that  the  greatest  difficulty  about  the  return  of 
that  territory  to  China  is  "the  absence  of  responsible  authority 
in  China  with  which  to  deal,"  according  to  The  Mail,  and  this 
attitude  on  the  part  of  Japan  is  interpreted  by  the  West  Vir- 
ginia paper  as  merely  "another  string  to  'the  earliest  possible 
moment'  of  action."  Japan  does  not  mention  the  Japanese 
forces  which  occupy  the  northern  half  of  the  island  of  SakhaUn. 
Many  editors  declare  that  Japan's  newest  move  is  a  concession 
to  sentiment  in  the  United  States  in  general,  and  the  Canton 
(Ohio)  News  ascribes  it  to  '"  Secretary-  Hughes's  note  on  the  Yap 
mandate"  in  particular.  "If  there  is  a  withdrawal  from  Shan- 
tung, the  action  may  be  set  down  as  a  direct  recognition  by 
Japan  of  an  adverse  world  opinion  which  may  not  be  ignored 
with  impunity  and  which  considers  the  seizure  and  retention  of 
the  Chinese  sacred  land  distinctly  predatory,"  declares  the 
Detroit  Free  Press.  As  the  Shantung  matter  is  set  forth  in 
detail  in  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun: 

"The  prox-ince  of  Shantung  has  an  area  of  55,970  square 
miles.  The  proA-ince  belongs  to  China,  and  Chinese  suzerainty 
has  never  been  Umited  except  as  to  a  small  district  on  the  east 
coa^t,  which,  for  the  sake  of  bre\dty,  we  may  designate  as 
Kiaochow.  Kiaochow  has  an  area  of  a  Uttle  more  than  200 
square  miles.  It  is  this  bit  of  territory  only  that  is  the  bone 
of  contention. 


"Let  us  go  back  to  1897.  Two  German  missionaries  had  been 
murdered  in  China,  and  in  compensation  Germanj-  seized  Kiao- 
chow. Compromise  was  made  the  next  year  by  the  exaction 
of  a  99-year  lease  from  the  Chinese,  and  a  Uttle  later  a  German 
protectorate  was  declared  over  this  territory.  Under  terms  of 
the  lease  Germany,  at  great  expense,  erected  strong  fortifications 
at  Tsing-tao,  commanding  the  bay,  and  developed  the  port  into 
a  magnificent  naval  base.  They  also  built  a  railroad  from  the 
port  back  through  the  city  of  Kiaochow  and  on  up  to  Tsinan, 
capital  of  the  province.  Certain  mines  along  this  railway  were 
opened,  also  under  the  lease.  Administration  of  the  territory 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  German  Xa%T  Department. 

"Then  came  the  late  war.  The  German  naval  base  at 
Tsing-tao  was  regarded  as  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  Far 
East.  Japan,  under  the  Anglo-Japanese  agreement,  declared 
war  on  Germany  and  took  over  Kiaochow.  By  an  agreement 
signed  May  25,  1915,  Japan  obtained  from  China  the  rights  and 
priA'ileges  formerly  exercised  by  Germany  xmder  the  99-year 
lease,  and  at  the  same  time  promised  to  give  back  Kiaochow  to 
China  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  promised 
restoration  Japan  was  to  administer  the  territory. 

"Then  came  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  which  in  Article  156 
specifically  states  that  "Germany  renounces  in  favor  of  Japan 
aU  her  rights,  title,  and  privileges  .  .  .  which  she  acquired  in 
\'irtue  of  the  treaty  concluded  by  her  with  China  on  March  6, 
1898,  and  of  all  other  arrangements  relative  to  the  province  of 
Shantung.'  In  other  words,  Japan  is  awarded  the  harbor  and 
naval  base  at  Tsing-tao — both  of  which  are  probably  the  finest 
in  the  Far  East — the  Shantung  Railroad,  built  by  the  Germans, 
and  the  mines  along  this  railway. 

'"Such  is  the  situation  to-day.  So  long  as  the  Chino-Japanese 
agreement  of  May,  1915,  and  the  Versailles  Treaty  itself  are  en- 
forced Japan  has  a  strangle-hold  on  Kiaochow  and  on  the  Shan- 
tung Railroad.  In  quarreling  with  Japan,  Chinese  sympathizers 
should  remember,  at  least,  that  Tokyo  has  the  legal  support  of 
these  two  documents,  though  this  fact,  of  course,  does  not  re- 
move the  moral  and  ethical  taint  involved  in  Japan's  so-called 
'gi'ab  policy.'  " 

While  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  observes  that  at  the  present 
moment  "Japan  holds  the  cards,  and  will  more  than  Ukely  play 
them  for  all  they  are  worth."  The  New  York  Evening  Post 
welcomes  Japan's  recent  announcement  as  an  "unmistakable 
sign  of  an  approach  toward  understanding."  Japan  declares 
that  she  seeks  nothing  in  exchange,  according  to  the  Associated 
Press,  but  "she  must  have  some  assurances  that  Japanese 
residents  and  interests  in  Shantung  -nill  be  fuUy  protected." 

"It  need  not  be  pointed  out  how  immensely  salutary  would 
be  the  effect  of  a  Shantung  settlement,  not  only  for  the  Far 
East  but  for  the  general  world  settlement  arising  out  of  the 
war."  concmues  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  As  this  paper 
points  out: 

"Great  Britain  is  approaching  the  same  problem  by  two  roads. 
The  presence  of  the  Japanese  heir  apparent  in  England  must  be 
accepted  as  an  event  of  political  significance.  The  British  Im- 
perial Conference  is  soon  to  meet  in  London,  and  there  is  the 
verj-  best  of  auguries  in  the  spirit  with  which  the  British  domin- 
ions are  approaching  the  conference.  Premier  Hughes,  the  head 
of  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  declares  that  his  country  has 
no  quarrel  with  Japan. 

"What  is  there  that  America  can  contribute  toward  this 
happy  assertion  of  common  sense  in  the  Pacific?  In  the  first 
place,  obviously,  by  acknowledging  the  fundamental  truth  of 
the  Australian  Premier's  statement  that  we  have  no  basic  quarrel 
with  Japan,  and  that  such  reasons  for  dissension  as  exist  are  as 
naught  compared  with  the  horrible  alternative  to  a  peaceful 
adjustment.  Btit  we  need  something  more  than  a  state  of 
mind  in  this  country.  We  need  action.  And  to-day  America 
can  not  act  more  fruitfulh'  than  by  pressing  home  the  move- 
ment for  a  conference  for  the  reduction  of  armaments  among 
the  three  countries. 

"That  is  the  big  contribution  this  country  can  make  toward 
a  lasting  peace  in  the  Pacific  and,  incidentally,  the  world  over. 
With  Japan  acting  for  justice  toward  China  and  Siberia,  with 
Great  Britain  acting  for  a  solution  of  white  and  yellow  quarrels 
in  the  Pacific,  and  with  America  acting  for  that  reduction  in 
armaments  which  will  be  the  sincerest  testimonial  to  our  desire 
for  peace,  we  shall  have  an  alinement  for  sanity  that  may  bring 
infinite  blessings  to  a  troubled  world." 
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>HE  WAR  IS  ()VKK\"  and  •'tho  fm>  press  giiarau- 
teed  iu  the  Federal  Coustitutiou  but  abrogated  by 
Burleson"  is  "again  operative,"  exclaims  the  New 
York  Call,  reporting  the  restoration  of  the  se«'ond-<'lass  mailing 
pri%ilege  by  Postmaster-General  Hays.  In  removing  the 
discrimination  against  The  Call,  the  Alilwaukee  Leader,  Socialist 
dailies  which  opposed  the  war,  and  the  radical  Liberator,  Mr. 
Hays,  it  has  been  remarked,  must  have  had  in  mind  Voltaire's 
famous  words:  "I  wholly  disai)prove  of  what  you  say  and  will 
defend  to  the  death  your  right  to  say  it."  At  any  rate,  they 
would  seem  to  be  remembered  in  the  sanctums  of  conservative 
daily  newspapers,  for  tho  in  many  cases  editors  take  pains  to 
deny  sympathy  with  the  ^-iews  of  the  radical  newspapers,  their 
approval  of  Mr.  Hays's  al)dication  of  his  censorship  prerogative 
is  indicated  by  the  frequency  of  head-lines  like:  "Hays  Hits 
Straight";  "A  Common-Sense  Ruling";  "Sound  and  Potent 
Basic  Principle";  "Restoring  Amej-icanism";  "Postal  Matters 
Put  to  Rights."  Of  course,  the  Washington  Post  carefully  adds, 
"public  sentiment  is  just  as  emphatic  in  opposition  to  the  revo- 
lutionaries now"  as  it  was  during  the  war  "and  will  demand 
that  they  be  held  accountable  to  the  law."  The  Postmaster- 
General's  exposition  of  the  rights  of  the  press  has  the  approval 
of  the  Omaha  Bee,  "but  it  does  not  relieve  the  authorities 
entirely  from  the  duty  of  scrutinizing  matter  that  is  sent  through 
the  post-office."  And  there  is  basis,  the  New  York  Tribune 
believes,  for  contending  that  the  Government  should  not  give 
second-class  postal  rates  to  papers  that  "advocate  the  over- 
throw of  democracy  and  the  substitution  of  the  autocracy  of 
a  class  functioning  through  a  dictator."  But,  it  continues,  Mr. 
Hays  takes  the  real,  common-sense  American  view-point,  and 
"prefers  to  construe  doubts  not  against  but  in  favor  of  liberty." 
As  The  Tribune  states  that  view-point: 

"We  have  got  along  as  a  nation  fairly  well  under  a  policy 
which  does  not  think  so  meanly  of  truth  that  it  is  afraid  error 
will  overcome  it.  Many  preposterous  and  subversive  doctrines 
have  been  advocated  in  America  and  they  have  withered  and 
died  under  a  system  of  salutary  tolerance.  If  the  criminal  courts 
do  their  duty  there  is  no  need  of  administrative  decrees  which 
set  up  dangerous  precedents." 

It  may  be  remembered  that  The  Liberator,  The  Call,  and  The 
Leader  were  deprived  of  the  second-class  mailing  privileges  in 
1917  by  Postmaster-General  Burleson  because  of  his  opinion 
that  they  published  articles  violating  provisions  of  the  Espionage 
Act.  The  Liberator — a  successor  to  The  Masses — ceased  publica- 
tion for  a  time.  The  two  dailies  continued  to  circulate,  paying 
third-class  postal-rates,  and  fought  the  Burleson  orders  in  the 
courts.  They  were  restored  to  the  second-class  mailing-list  on 
May  31,  when  a  post-office  official  was  quoted  thus  in  explana- 
tion of  the  Department's  present  policy:  "Until  a  paper  has 
committed  an  offense  which  brings  it  within  the  proper  authority 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  which  forfeits  its  right  to  use 
the  mails  in  any  way,  it  should  have  the  second-class  mailing 
rate."  It  was  added  that  "other  applications  for  the  second- 
class  mailing  privileges,  now  pending,  Tsnll  be  considered  in  due 
course  and  in  the  same  spirit."  The  ruling  in  favor  of  The 
Liberator  was  made  on  May  25,  and  the  Postmaster-General 
issued  a  long  formal  statement  in  which  he  said: 

"The  war  is  over.  We  must  return  to  ordered  freedom.  Our 
method  of  safeguarding  the  public  welfare,  while  at  the  same 
time  maintaining  freedom  of  the  press,  has  been  found  through  a 
long  period  of  stable  civil  liberty  better  for  the  puljlic  welfare 
and  personal  security  of  citizens  than  to  establish  a  bureaucratic 
censorship,  which  in  its  nature  becomes  a  matter  of  individual 
opinion,  prejudice,  or  caprice 

"Either  these  publications  should  be  entirely  supprest  and 
their  publishers  prosecuted  or  they  should  be  given  equal  mailing 
rights  in  common  "nith  the  other  periodicals  of  the  country. 


"Tho  mail-exclusion  statutes  will  be  vigorously  enforced  by 
the  Post-office  Department,  hut  in  so  doing  we  will  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  such  non-mailaliility  laws.  This  i)urposo  is  to  bar 
the  prohibited  matter  entirely  from  the  nuiils  and  not  simply 
exclude  it  from  the  particular  class  of  nuiil  wliich  carries  a  lower 
rate  of  jjostsigo  and  then  admit  it  to  that  class  which  requires 
a  higlier  rate,  for  tho  same  laws  govern  tho  nuiilahility  of  matter 
in  each  case. 

"There  shall  be  no  hesitancy  in  sui)pressing  any  |)ublications 
that  fall  within  tho  prohibitions  of  th(>  public  law,  hut  thero 
are  also  laws  in  this  country  safeguarding  the  integrity  of  the 
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AN  UNQUENCHABLE   FLAME. 

— Walker  in  the  New  York  Call. 

freedom  of  the  press,  and  these  laws  must  and  shall  bo  also 
scrupulously  observed." 

This  action  proves  to  Crystal  Eastman  of  the  Liberator 
editorial  staff  that  while  the  new  Postmaster-General  may  not  ba 
a  radical  or  a  liberal  he  certainly  "is  not  a  stubborn,  illogical. 
Southern  reactionary.  He  has  common  sense.  And  he  is  a  good 
enough  logician  to  see  that  if  a  magazine  is  mailable  at  all  it  is 
mailable  at  the  regular  rates  allowed  its  competitors."  It  is 
"a  great  victory  for  a  free  press"  declares  the  editor  of  The  Call, 
who  adds:  "Let  those  who  will  sneer  at  freedom  of  the  press 
and  speech.  Without  such  freedom  brute  force  must  rule,  and 
not  the  force  of  ideas."  ( 

Now  that  the  censorship  has  been  "swept  out,"  the  St.  Louia 
Star  asks  "all  who  believe  in  Americanism"  to  stand  up  together 
and  take  an  oath — "Never  again!"  "It  has  been  a  lesson  in 
the  abuse  of  power  which  the  nation  should  never  forget,"  agrees 
the  Toledo  Blade.  To  the  end  that  it  should  not  be  forgotten, 
the  statement  of  American  principle  penned  by  Mr.  Hays 
"deserves  to  be  framed  and  hung  permanently  in  the  office  of 
the  Postmaster-General,"  we  read  in  the  Chicago  Tribune.  The 
New  York  World,  however,  doubts  whether  such  warning  will  be 
sufficient.  "When  espionage  is  encouraged  by  legislation  and 
has  become  the  established  usage,  it  takes  more  than  a  declaration 
of  principles  to  end  it."     The  World  contends  that — 

"The  post-office,  which  was  founded  to  facilitate  the  trans- 
mission of  communications,  has  developed  into  an  institution 
for  the  suppression  of  communications.  Mr.  Hays  will  find  it 
difficult  to  escape  from  exercising  the  functions  which  are  pre- 
scribed by  statute  as  part  of  his  job.  If  he  wants  to  run  his 
Department  tolerantly,  as  a  national  service  and  not  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  he  should  use  whatever 
influence  he  has  with  Congress  to  obtain  a  redefinition  of  his 
powers  that  would  scale  them  down  to  less  heroic  proportions." 
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' '  ^^  OMETHING  IvS  RADICALLY  WRONG  when  a  new 
country  as  inviting  as  Alaska  loses  almost  a  quarter  of 
its  population  in  ten  years,"  declares  the  Providence 
Journal,  and  its  opinion  is  seconded  by  practically  every  news- 
paper in  Alaska  and  a  score  or  more  in  the  United  States  proper. 
According  to  the  Census  Bureau,  the  white  population  of  Alaska 
decreased  23.4  per  cent,  between  1910  and  1920.  In  1910  there 
were  36,400  whites  in  the  Territory;  now  there  are  only  27,883. 
When  it  comes  to  agreeing  upon  the  reason  or  reasons  for  this 
loss  of  almost  9,000  inhabitants,  however,  there  is  a  wide 
<livergence  of  opinion.  "Bureaucratic  oppression,"  declares 
Thomas  B.  Drayton  in  the  Dearborn  Independent;  "extreme 
conservation  laws,"  avers  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer;  "war 
conditions,  which  called  from 
the  Territory  a  greater  percent- 
age of  volunteers  than  from  any 
State,"  thinks  the  Boston  Globe; 
"high  cost  of  gold  production 
while  the  value  of  gold  remains 
stationary,"     believes    another. 


But  "the  dead  hand  of  bureau- 
cracy," as  the  Seattle  Times 
refers  to  the  long-distance  ad- 
ministration of  Alaska  by  Wash- 
ington departments,  is  given 
as  the  reason  for  Alaska's  decline 
by  the  majority  of  editorial 
writers.  "The  country  is  being 
bureaued  to  death,"  maintains 
the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain 
News;  "there  are  thirty-eight 
separate  and  distinct  bureaus  at 
Washington  operating  on  Alaska 
5,000  miles  away."  "It  is  as 
impossible  for  this  system  to  suc- 
ceed," asserts  another  writer, 
"as  it  would  be  for  the  British 
Parliament  to  run  Canada  oi* 
Australia  from  London!" 

Conservation  looked  very  well 
on  paper,  we  are  told,  "but  in  practise  it  has  failed,"  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Denver  paper  above  quoted.  "Ten  years  ago  a 
tumult  was  raised,  with  the  result  that  Alaska  was  tied  down  in 
endless  folds  of  'red  tape,'  and  over  it  was  posted  a  sign,  'Con- 
servation,'" notes  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star;  "well,  Alaska 
has  been  'conserved'  in  a  manner  of  speaking — by  conflicting 
and  interlocking  bureaus.  In  the  opinion  of  Chairman  Curry, 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Territories,  however,  long-distance 
control  has  failed."  "Had  the  Government  pursued  the  same 
policy — or  lack  of  policy — toward  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
vaUeys  and  the  country  farther  west,  the  States  that  now  thrive 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific  would  still  be  much 
of  a  wilderness,"  declares  The  Capital,  of  Juneau,  the  capital  of 
Alaska.  Furthermore,  asserts  this  paper,  "a  less  hardy  people 
(than  the  Alaskans)  would  have  become  discouraged  at  such 
outrageous  treatment;  a  less  patriotic  people  would  have  tried 
to  secede;  a  less  impulsive  people  would  have  kicked  over  the 
traces."  Gifford  Pinchot,  former  Chief  Forester,  is  generally 
held  responsible  by  Alaskan  and  Western  papers  for  "the  shackles 
which  bind  Alaska,"  yet  his  theory  is  "all  wrong"  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Juneau  Empire: 

"There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  stupidity  in  connection  with 
Pinchotism,  and  nothing  has  been  more  stupid  than  the  custom 
of  locking  up  resources  through  fear  that  they  might  fall  into  the 
hands  of  monopolists.  People  seem  to  forget  that  when  prop- 
erty comes  into  the  hands  of  private  parties  it  comes  within 


rcacli  of  the  people.  On  the  other  har  1,  as  long  as  land  and 
natural  resources  remain  in  the  hand;  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment they  are  idle  and  act  as  wet  blankets  to  development. 

"When  land  and  natural  resources  become  private  property 
they  are  subject  to  taxation.  Thousands  of  acres  of  Alaskan 
lands  which  are  now  contributing  nothing  to  Alaskan  activities 
or  revenues  are,  therefore,  potential  revenue-producing  assets. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  98  per  cent,  of  the  natural  resources 
of  Alaska  belong  to  the  Federal  Government  and  2  per  cent,  to 
private  parties.  It  is  the  2  per  cent,  that  is  sustaining  our 
;!fovernment  institutions  and  people.  If  it  were  the  other  way 
about — if  2  per  cent,  of  the  resources  were  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  98  per  cent,  by  private  persons  or  private 
corporations — the  problems  that  confront  Alaska  would  be 
quickly  solved."  ^ 

"The  present  government  of  Alaska  is  little  better  than  that 
against  which  the  American  Colonies  rebelled  in  177G,"  asserts 

the  Portland  Oregonian;  "it  is 
a  mockery.  It  is  absentee  gov- 
ernment by  an  oligarchy.  What- 
ever development  the  Terri- 
tory can  bor^st  of  has  been  made 
in  spite  of  the  Government 
rather  than  with  its  help." 
Yet,  we  are  told  by  the  Seattle 
Post  -  Intelligencer  in  another 
editorial,  "Alaska  is  asking  far 
less  than  was  readily  and  un- 
questionably granted  to  every 
other  Territory  of  the  United 
States." 

"The  only  way  to  make  a 
people  worthy  of  self-govern- 
ment is  to  give  them  self-gov- 
ernment," avers  Dr.  Frank 
Crane  in  the  New  York  Globe, 
yet  the  Berkeley  (Cal.)  Times 
tells  us  that  "the  white  pioneers 
of  the  North  have  a  lesser  degree 
of  home  rule  and  less  consider- 
ation than  the  Filipinos." 

"The  entire  country  is  inter- 
ested in  Alaska,"  declares  the 
Kansas  City  Star.  President 
Harding  plans  to  spend  several  weeks  in  the  Territory  studying 
its  needs,  say  dispatches,  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Fall, 
with  several  other  Washington  officials,  and  half  a  dozen  gov- 
ernors of  Western  States  also  have  arranged  to  visit  Alaska  this 
summer,  much  to  the  delight  of  its  residents.  "Aside  from  the 
question  of  justice  to  the  people  in  the  Territory,  any  move 
that  would  benefit  conditions  there  would  mean  a  call  to  many 
young  men  in  the  States,"  thinks  The  Star.  The  Territory  has 
produced  natural  wealth  of  different  kinds  to  the  value  of 
$1,000,000,000,  yet  Alaskans  say  "the  surface  hardly  has  been 
scratched."  In  one  year  Alaska  yielded  nearly  1,000  per  cent, 
upon  its  purchase  price — $7,200.000 — we  are  told  by  the  Newark 
Evening  Nctvs.  There  are  64,000,000  acres  of  land  on  which 
cattle,  sheep,  goats,  reindeer,  and  horses  can  graze,  and  an 
equal  amount  suitable  for  cultivation,  notes  the  Detroit 
News,  while  Governor  Riggs,  of  Alaska,  reminds  us  that 
the  Territory's  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  Norway  and  Sweden 
(countries  which  boast  a  combined  population  of  8,000,000  to 
Alaska's  mere  26,000),  and  that  Alaska  is  far  richer  in  natural 
resources. 

"What,  therefore,  is  the  matter  with  Alaska?"  asks  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.  "Isn't  it  about  cime  to  find  out?" 
"Government  conservation  of  natural  resources  is  admirable 
to  the  extent  that  it  prevents  their  being  wasted  or  unfairly 
exploited,"  maintains  the  Pittsburgh  Sun,  "but  it  is  being 
carried  too  far  in  Alaska." 


AURORA  BUREAUALIS. 

— Thiirlby  in  the  Seattle  Tiims 
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Copyfigl.U'tl    '-y   the   NiMvVoik.    "   rrilmno/' 

REMOVING    THE    HORNS    MAY    HAVE    SEEMED    DESIRABLE    AROUND    OUR    OWN 
BARNYARD,     BUT      IT     IS     A      DECIDED      HANDICAP      IN      THE     OPEN      PASTURE. 


SLAMMING   THE    DOORS    OF    COMMERCE 

AS  DESERT  TRIBES  FIGHT  over  water-holes,  so 
/-A  to-day  "the  great  Eiu-opean  tribes  called  nations"  are 
-^  -^  said  to  be  ^^•restIing  for  deposits  of  coal,  iron,  and  oil 
and  other  necessities  of  modern  ci\'iIization  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  "The  economic  struggle  is  the  same  and  the  moral 
reaction  is  the  same,"  declares  the  Springfield  kepublican,  one 
of  the  many  newspapers  which  regretfully  admit  the  truth  of 
Mr.  Hoover's  recent  assertion  that  the  nations  are  closing  the 
open  doorways  of  commerce  by  "exclusive  concessions"  and  en- 
couragement of  combinations  which  control  trade.  The  New 
York  Tribune  agrees  with  Mr.  Hoover  that  here  is  a  world 
menace,  since  "the  open-door  principle  is  the  only  one  which 
promises  the  world  measurable  harmony  and  an  avoidance  of  the 
excesses  of  imperialistic  capitalism."  In  the  end,  similarly  ob- 
serves the  Baltimore  American,  "closed  doors"  result  in  war; 
"or,  more  probably,  a  series  of  little  wars,  each  preparing  its  own 
particular  part  of  the  stage  for  some  final  smash-up  like  the  one 
which  has  just  been  so  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all."  If  this  goes 
on,  says  Mr.  Hoover,  the  United  States  wiU  be  at  the  parting 
of  the  ways  and  may  have  to  consider  the  abandonment  of  its 
"basic  policies  of  the  open  door  and  equal  opportunity."  Per- 
haps, comments  the  Baltimore  paper  just  quoted,  in  the  end 
we  shall  be  forced  "to  enter  the  scramble  on  the  terms  set  by 
the  other  scrambles,"  just  as  in  the  end  "we  and  the  Allies  were 
forced  to  resort  to  poison  gas."  But  "with  us  it  should  be  a 
last  resort."  The  Newark  News  sees  "no  justification"  for  the 
assertion  that  the  American  people,  now  or  later,  will  demand 
the  abandonment  of  "the  basic  principles  of  the  open  door  and 
equal  opportunity.  If,"  it  says,  "  we  are  big  enough  and  strong 
enough,  as  Mr.  Hoover  concedes,  to  win  in  that  race,  we  are 
big  enough  and  strong  enough,  in  the  essence  of  our  idealism  as 
well  as  in  material  aspects,  to  bring  the  other  fellow  around  to 
the  right  conception  of  fair  dealing  and  free  competition." 

It  is  the  doctrine  John  Hay  applied  to  China,  only  widened 
to  fit  the  world's  markets  and  world  trade,  that  Mr.  Hoover 
reiterated  in  his  address  at  the  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  in  New  York.  The  United  States 
"has  long  been  pledged  to  the  open  door  in  the  world's  trade." 
But,  continues  Mr.  Hoover,  as  reported  in  the  New  York  papers, 
"we  find  to-day  that  many  nations  are  restricting  develop- 
ment of  natural  resources  within  their  boundaries  to  their  own 
citizens."  Governments  use  diplomatic  influence  to  secure  for 
their  own  business  men  ' '  exclusive  concessions  over  raw  materials 
and  the  implements  of  commerce."  They  encourage  great  indus- 
trial consolidations  and  "combinations  and  associations  of  ex- 
porters and  manufacturers  whose  object  is  to  dominate  certain 
trades."  All  this  "represents  a  tendency  toward  militant  exploi- 
tation and  domination  of  commerce  of  which  the  whole  commer- 


Darlinji   in   IIk-   New  York   Tribune. 

eial  world  must  take  notice."  It  can,  Mr.  Hoover  warned  the 
manufacturers,  "become  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  whole 
world."  For  these  governmentally  encouraged  attempts  to  domi- 
nate trade  are  likely  to  "claim  diplomatic  support";  "they  pass 
out  of  the  range  of  institutions  of  justice  into  the  range  of  political 
administration,"  and  thus  "all  the  multitude  of  friction  from  the 
higgling  of  the  market"  is  brought  "into  the  realm  of  inter- 
national action."     And — 

"If  these  tendenc^'es  are  to  continue  into  large  realities,  sooner 
or  later  those  states  \vliich  shall  hold  the  open  door  and  equality 
of  opportunity  will  bo  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  from  these 
policies. 

"If  great  trusts  are  to  grow  up  abroad  that  by  weight  of 
wealth  can  crush  the  individual  trader;  if  the  control  of  our 
agricultural  produce  by  combinations  of  buyers  is  to  be  at- 
tempted; if  our  people  are  not  to  be  allowed  the  development  of 
the  national  resources  of  other  countries  on  the  same  terms  as 
the  citizens  of  those  countries  have  in  ours;  if  nations  are  to 
put  their  strength  behind  the  finding  of  exclusive  concessions  to 
exploitation  first  in  one  country  and  then  another  in  effectual 
closing  of  the  open  door;  if  governments  are  to  find  capital  with 
which  to  stimulate  domination  of  the  world's  raw  material — 
then  the  public  opinion  of  this  and  other  open  countries  will  de- 
mand advantages  to  their  citizens  of  the  same  order.  We  want 
only  that  share  of  the  world's  commerce  that  our  citizens  can 
secure  without  special  privilege. 

"This  is,  indeed,  not  a  threat;  it  is  not  an  announcement  of  a 
national  policj'.  It  is  a  plea  that  the  world  should  '  stop,  look, 
and  listen,'  for  if  the  day  comes  when  the  United  States  with 
her  gigantic  resources  and  the  intelligence  of  our  people  shall 
be  forced  to  enter  upon  those  courses  in  her  own  protection  it 
will  be  a  day  of  infinite  losses  to  real  progress  and  real  liberalism 
in  the  world." 

While  they  admit  the  truth,  of  what  Mr.  Hocver  says  about 
tendencies  in  other  countries,  several  Democratic  papers  wonder 
whether  ths  United  States  is  really  in  a  position  to  "cast  the 
first  stone"  at  sinners.  As  the  Democratic  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  notes,  our  new  emergency  tariff  law  has  already  stirred 
up  "bitter  resentment,"  and  higher  rates  are  planned  for  the 
permanent  tariff  measure.  "A  movement  is  also  under  way 
in  Congress  for  repealing  the  free-tolls  policy  as  regards  the 
Panama  Canal  in  order  to  give  to  American  vessels  alone  the 
free  passage  of  the  Canal.  Here  is  a  measure  discriminating 
against  the  merchant  marines  of  our  maritime  competitors." 
Then  there  are  those  provisions  of  the  Jones  Shipping  Law 
which  President  Wilson  refused  to  make  operative  but  which, 
if  President  Harding  decides  to  comply  with,  would  discriminate 
against  foreign  trade — "1.  By  imposing  discriminating  tariff 
duties  on  merchandise  brought  to  the  United  States  in  vessels  of 
other  nationals  and  2.  By  offering  special  rail  rates  to  com- 
modities intended  for  export."  So,  concludes  this  Democratic 
daily,  by  methods  of  its  own  "this  country  appears  to  be  doing 
more  than  its  share  to  stir  up  a  new  series  of  trade  wars." 
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TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


We  are  burdened  with  excess  prophets. —  Washington  Post. 

Olfv'e  branches  don't  grow  on  the  ambush. — Baltimore  Evening  Sun. 

Tabasco  has  overcome  a ' '  Red ' '  revolt.  Like  cures  like. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Germany  is  pen.sive  becau.se  defeat  is  expensive. — Little  Rock  Arkansas 
Gazette. 

Some  accurate  lists  of  the  peace  slackers  would  also  help. — Columbia 
(S.  C.)  Record. 

Class  legrislation  is   any   law    that  protects   your  enemies. — Columbia 
(S.  C.)  Record. 

Mr.  Hughes  is  determined  that  Uncle  Sam  shall  not  be  done  in  oil. — 
Washington  Post. 

Real  trimmers  in  a  millinery  store  are  the  persons  who  edit  the  price 
tags. — Toledo  Blade. 

We  may  keep  our  hands  off  European  questions,  but  we've  got  our  foot 
in  it  anyway. — Dayton  News. 

A    DIPLOMATIC    crisis    is      usually    a    combinaton    of    oil    and    gas. — • 
Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record. 

The  present  tendencies  in  some  nations  are  in  the  direction   of  self- 
termination — Asheville  Times. 

But  we  are  so  interested  in  the  independence  of  Ireland  that  the  Phihp- 
pines  will  have  to  wait. — Dallas  News. 

Perhaps  the  majority  is  not  always  right,  but  the  majority  is  in  a  position 
to  make  things  right. — Toledo  Blade. 

The  war  was  over  in  191S,  but  evidently  no  one  thought  to  notify  the 
Poles  and  the  retailers. — -Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  difference  between  a  good  and  a  bad  reputation  is  that  the  former 
is  easily  lost. — Greenville  {S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Our  heart  goes  out  to  the  soldier  of  Uruguay.     The  national  anthem 
down  there  has  seventy  verses. — Dallas  News. 

Bolshevism  seems  to  be  steahng  away,  there  being  little  or  nothing 
else  left  to  steal. — Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

Nobody  was  worried  aljoiit  Big  Bill  Haywood's  departure  till  he  sent 
word  that  he  was  coming  back. — New  York  World. 

In  the  future,  when  an  instalment  is  due,  France  need  only  cast  long- 
ing eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  Ruhr. — Tacoma  Ledger. 

We  don't  know  what  jobs  Mr.  E«iison  offered  those  college  fellows,  but 
he  doesn't  need  a  press  agent. — Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record. 

You  see,  Mr.  Korfanty,  there's  no  occasion  for  any  canal  over  there, 
and  besides,  you  haven't  any  oil  to  speak  of. — Dallas  News. 

There  are  6,000,000  faniiUes  in  the  United  States  who  own  their  own 
homes.      This  is  an  anti-Bolshevik    ar- 
gument in  a  nutshell. — Boston  Shoe  and 
Leather  Reporter. 

The  Upper  Sllesian  question  was  de- 
cided by  the  poUs  and  it  can't  be  un- 
done by  the  Poles. — Columbia  (S.  C.) 
Record. 

We  begin  to  suspect  that  the  War 
Department  mislaid  the  slacker  hst  and 
printed  the  Roll  of  Honor  as  a  substitute. 
— New  York  World. 

The  prices  of  tickets  for  the  Dempsey 
fight  suggest  that  he's  charging  a  lot 
now  to  make  up  for  the  charging  he 
didn't  do  in  the  war. —  Washington  Post. 

That  Japanese  society  that  .seeks 
■world  domination  had  best  carefully  con- 
sider Germany's  reparations  bill  before 
really  starting  on  its  quest. — Greenville 
(S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Representative  Michaelson,  of 
lUinois,  wants  to  know  if  there  was  prop- 
aganda to  get  this  country  into  the  war. 
We  can  testify  that  we  conducted  some. 
— Cleveland  News. 

The  head-line  annovmcement  that 
"All  Depends  on  Attitude  of  Japan" 
seems  to  be  a  reckless  statement, 
because  that  is  the  one  thing  the 
Philippines  can't  depend  on. — Manila 
Bulletin. 

The  severe  critics  of  .Vmbassador 
Harvey  may  comfort  themselves  with 
the  reflection  that  George  will  be  com- 
pelled to  listen  to  volumes  of  talk  about 
Upper  Silesia,  meanwhile  being  compelled 
to  bottle  up  his  own  original  eloquence. 
— Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 


Germany  is  calm,  but  not  yet  collected. — Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record. 

There  are  no  movie  royalties  in  being  a  chess  champion. — Dallas  News. 

High  taxes  are  the  tacks  on  the  road  to  Normalcy. — Asheville  Times. 

An  uppish  class  sometimes  mistakes  itself  for  an  upper  class. — Greenville 
(S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Do  we  need  more  protection  for  industry  or  simply  more  industry'/ 
— Arkansas  Gazette. 

The  pupUs  of  Lenine's  eyes  are  red.     So  are  his  other  pupils. — Little 
Rock  Arkansas  Gazette. 

Continued  striking  is  well  calculated  to  put  the  "dust"  in  industry. — 
Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record. 

Some  people  think  they  are  worth  a  lot  of  money  because  they  have  it. — 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Nobody  but  a  mother  would  ever  have  wasted  $40,000  on  Grover 
Bergdoll. — Indianapolis  Star. 

A  family  of  owls  has  taken  up  quarters  on  the  White  House  grounds. 
Looks  like  a  good  omen. — Seattle  Times. 

Recent  events  have  put  yap  on  the  map,  but  imfortunately  the  wrong 
one. — Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

A  scientist  says  elephants  once  roamed  over  Texas.     But  not  the  G.  O. 
P.  elephant. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

In  fairness  to  Mr.  Dempsey,  we  ti^st  the  management  will  not  permit 
a  di-aft  in  the  arena. — Baltimore  Evening  Sun. 

The  police  couldn't  take  up  the  modem  girls  for  being  without  visible 
means  of  support. — Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record. 

We  nominate  Alvin  York  as  a  committee  of  one  to  go  in  and  settle  the 
trouble  in  Mingo  Coimty. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

We'd  never  heard  about  a  lot  of  war  heroes  till  their  names  appeared 
on  the  Government's  slacker  hst. — New  York  World. 

The  proposal  to  give  Ireland  a  king  seems  to  us  to  be  carrying  the  prin- 
ciple of  reprisals  a  bit  too  far. — Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record. 

If  oiir  Colonel  Harvey  is  going  to  listen  in  on  that  Silesian  row  we'd 
better  forward  him  some  asbestos  ear-muils. — Dallas  News. 

Germany  isn't  as  badly  off  as  some  of  her  neighbors.     She  won't  have 
to  spend  anything  on  victory  monuments. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Of  coiirse,  the  gentlemen  who  are  opposing  disarmament  wouldn't  have 
to  flght  in  the  next  war,  anyway. — Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record. 

While  Mr.  Harding  is  picking  journalists  to  be  ambassadors,  why  not 
send  a  "make-up"  man  to  Japan? — -Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette. 

If  you  will  kindly  buy  yotu*  winter  coal  now,  as  the  papers  urge  'you  to 

do,  you  may  save  some  poor  coal  op- 
erator from  the  poorhouse.  —  Labor 
(.Washington,  D  C). 

Things  would  be  better  if  the  big 
dogs  of  war  hadn't  left  so  many  bones 
lying  around  for  the  little  dogs  of  war 
to  flght  over. — Columbia  {S.  C.)  Record. 

A  "prominent  author"  is  the  novelist 
who  wrote  this  year's  best  seller.  An 
obscure  writer  is  the  novelist  who  wrote 
last  year's  bestseller. — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 

Mention  of  the  United  States,  we 
note,  brought  a  great  ovation  in  the 
Pohsh  Diet.  It  should ;  we  have  done  a 
lot  for  the  PoUsh  diet. — Columbia  (S.  C.) 
Record. 

The  suspicion  is  that  the  Bergdoll 
gold  was  not  hidden  in  the  mountains 
but  In  pockets  where  it  would  do  the 
most  good  for  Bergdoll. — Greenville 
(S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

An  EngUsh  critic  says  Americans  lack 
imagination.  He  never  heard  the 
average  American  teU  how  much  better 
he  could  run  the  business  than  the  boss. 
— Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Perhaps  the  people  who  are  so  anx- 
ious that  our  Government  shall  recognize 
Soviet  Russia  reahze  that  if  we  don't 
hurry  there  wiU  be  no  Soviet  to  recog- 
nize.— Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

Organization  by  the  grain-growers 
prompts  the  fear  that. soon  it  will  bo 
necessary  to  revise  the  BibUcal  injunc- 
tion as  to  separating  the  wheat  from  the 
tares  and  make  it  "separate  the  wheat 
from  the  bears." — Manila  Bulletin. 
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'  HEIGHT  AND  REACH." 

—Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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TAUE  SUNNY  SPAIN  of  U><rond  is  {rrotosquely  carica- 
tiiivil  to-day  in  the  "only  surviving  despotism  in  -wostern 
Europts"  it  is  said,  for  wliilo  tho  war-got  wealth  of 
Spain's  ni'Utral  years  lias  bred  many  profiteers,  the  masses  ar(» 
starving,  and  her  political  conditions  are  verging  on  utter  chaos. 
So  write  the  gloomii>r  observers  in  the  peninsula,  whilo  those  of 
more  optimistic  tone  say  that,  to  use  a  business  term,  the  affairs 
of  state  in  Spain  an*  "sullVring  for  want  of  a  comj)etent  board  of 
directors."  But  it  is  not  only  foreign  onlookers  who  are  deprest 
by  what  they  see,  we  hear,  and  Si)ain's  own  citizens  are  cilf-d 
among  the  severest  critics 
of  conditions.  Mean- 
while the  nation  is  deaf- 
ened with  oilers  of  reme- 
dies and  5:chemes,  writes 
a  jSIadrid  correspondent 
of  The  Fortnii]hihj  Rcricir 
(London),  wlio  tells  us 
that  Catalonia  wants  to 
break  away  into  indt- 
pendence,  while  there  are 
cries  for  home  rule  also 
from  Vizcaya,  Xavarre, 
and  Valencia.  This  in- 
formant quotes  one  Span- 
ish publicist  as  saying: 
"Our  country  is  a  rotting 
carcass  in  the  last  stages 
of  decomposition";  an- 
other as  declaring  that 
every  school-child  is  "ac- 
quainted with  the  farce  „  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  .  j-  ^  ^t, 
^                                                            Shadetl  sections  of  the  map  indicate  the 

of  parliamentary  elections  heard  ominously  in  a  rountry 

in  Spain,  where   bags  of 

monej'  and  armed  force  direct  the  polls."  Yet  another  Spaniard 
compares  his  countrj'  with  Turkey  as  "the  shame  of  Europe  and 
of  civilization,"  while  a  fourth  confesses  that  "other  nations 
lack  this  or  that,"  but  "it  is  only  poor  Spain  who  can  assert 
with  truth  that  she  lacks  the  Tiiost  elementary  needs  of  a  civi- 
lized state."  By  way  of  indicating  how  the  money  rolled  in 
during  the  neuti-al  years.  The  Fortnightlij's  coiTespondent  writes: 

"I  know  an  illiterate  who  was  able  to  convert  a  modest  nest- 
egg  of  £300  into  £2,000,000  and  an  income  of  £120,000  a  year. 
The  big  Sugar  Trust  had  no  profits  at  all  in  1914;  three  years 
later  they  had  nearly  19,000,000  pesetas  to  distribute.  [The 
peseta  is  now  worth  about  13 V^  cents;  the  pound  sterling 
about  S4.] 

"But  it  was  the  shipping  concerns  which  had  the  most  sensa- 
tional gains.  Thus,  the  Naviere  Bachi,  of  Bilbao,  changed  a 
dividend  of  35  pesetas  into  one  of  1,775.  The  grape  crop  of 
Spain  trebled  in  value,  even  with  a  greatly  diminished  yield; 
and  oranges  worth  £2,000,000  in  1913  fetched  £9,000,000  a  few 
seasons  later. 

"The  banks  were  bursting  with  money,  so  that  a  very  large 
state  loan  was  subscribed  thirty-live  times  over.  Naturally,  then, 
the  masses  w^ere  led  to  expect  a  great  improvement  in  their 
WTetched  lot,  but  they  were  speedily  disillusioned.  For  the 
surplus  w^ar  wealth  of  Spain — it  has  been  assessed  at  8,000,- 
000,000  pesetas — came  into  very  few^  hands  and  stayed  there. 
The  cost  of  living  continued  to  soar  until  Spain  became  the  most 
expensive  country  in  all  Europe,  with  butter  at  10  shillings 
[$2]  a  pound,  sugar  at  Is.  Sd.,  and  so  on  in  proportion. 

"Then,  to  the  wrath  and  dismay  of  all,  the  postw^ar  budget — 
wdiich  had  been  five  years  delayed — came  out  with  a  deficit  of 
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5t'>0,()00.()(K)  pesetas.  'IMie  budget  of  I'tb")  totaled  I.-JCm.OOO.OOO 
])esetas,  and  at  that  figure  staggered  the  poorest  and  wor.^t- 
governed  of  all  the  western  nations.  "SCt  the  budget  of  I92() 
nearly  doubled  this.  And  an  obedient  Cortes  shot  all  the 
estimates  through  with  a  sort  of  Tnniniany  luuis  (jenc,  duvkipg 
none  of  the  items,  but  adding  instead  a  trifle  of  another  30,000, 000 
])esetas  for  miscellaneous  purposes." 

We  read  further  that  the  Civil  Service  in  Si)ain  is  so  "scanda- 
lously underpaid"  that  bribery'  and  corruption,  especially  in  the 
Custom-1  louse,  are  "not  so  much  vices  as  >heer  necessities  if  a 
man    is   to   live   at   ail."     P^veii   tlie   judiciary   come   under  the 

polilical  lash  of  the  local 
c(ici(jue,  or  boss,  judges 
have  little  or  no  inde- 
pendence of  thought  or 
action,  and  we  are  told, 
in  a  word,  that  "from  top 
to  bottom  the  social  fab- 
ric is  unsound."  Nearly 
half  the  small  towns  and 
villages  of  Spain  are  with- 
out roads,  it  is  related, 
3,000,000  (children  lack 
schools,  and  about  12,- 
000,000  natives  are  "un- 
abl(*  to  read,  write,  or 
calculate  the  simplest  fig- 
ures." A  Socialist  deputy 
for  Tortosa  calls  Spain 
"the  Russia  of  the  west, 
sunk  in  torpor  and  ig- 
norance, as  well  as  for- 
RE    BLACKEST     IN    SPAIN.  ,,  j     j         •       i    i 

DLj.  V  gotten   and   despised  by 

regions   where  the  cry  of  independence  is  ,         ,       n-         /-<        i. 

called  "the  Russia  of  the  west."  .  her  natural    allies.  Great 

Britain  and  France," 
Nevertheless,  Spain  in  the  mass  is  awake  at  last.  The  Fori- 
nighlh/s  correspondent  points  out,  and  organized  labor  is  to-day 
"a  powder  in  the  ancient  theocracy."     We  read  then: 

"Organized  labor  plans  strategy  and  tactics  upon  lines  which 
are  quite  revolutionary  for  Spain,  where  the  Marxian  banner 
and  watchword  are  portents  of  very  recent  growth. 

"Even  in  1900  the  now  powerful  Union  General  de  Trabaja- 
dores  could  only  muster  2(3,000  members  out  of  a  population  of 
21,000,000,  spread  over  a  land  nearly  as  large  as  Germany  a,nd 
more  than  twice  the  area  of  Great  Britain.  To-day  that  union 
has  half  a  million  members.  It  has  just  formed  a  fighting 
alliance  with  the  Confederaci6n  Nacional  of  Cataluna;  so  that, 
reckoning  also  the  outlawed  Sindicatoa,  the  Government  is  faced 
by  a  labor  army  which  is  well  over  1,000,000  strong." 

Rightly  or  WTongly,  The  FortniyhUu's  correspondent  remarks, 
the  example  of  Russia  has  exercised  a  strong  influence  upon 
proletarian  thought  in  the  peninsula,  and  he  quotes  from  a 
manifesto  of  the  General  Union  as  follows:  "Socialist  ideals,  .so 
long  considered  Utopian,  are  now  seen  to  be  really  capable  of 
being  converted  into  a  national  fact  so  formidable  as  to  thrill 
the  world  from  England  to  central  Asia  and  from  France  to 
the  United  States."  Whatever  may  be  said  of  labor  demands 
elsewhere,  observes  this  informant,  it  is  certain  that  those  of 
Spain  are  mere  than  justified — 

"For  here  the  workers  face  a  despotism  whose  deeds  ha\e 
never  been  fully  explained  to  foreigners. 

"Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  "foreigners  would  credit  them 
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as  twentieth-century  facts.  The  automatic  suspension  of  the 
jury  system  and  the  constitutional  guaranties;  the  arbitrary 
muzzHng  of  the  press,  the  employment  of  spies  and  agents 
provocateurs,  and  the  calling  out  of  all  forces — the  Seguridad  and 
the  Vigilancia,  the  Guardia  Civil,   special  constables,   and  the 


LIBERTY'S    LAMENT    IX    SPAIX. 
"Between  them  they  are  giving  me  a  pretty  rough  time!" 

— Esquella  (Barcelona). 

regular  Army — here  are  some  of  the  drastic  measures  which  in  a 
moment  convert  Spain  into  an  armed  camp. 

"It  is  at  such  times  that  terrible  things  are  done  in  dark 
places,  Uke  the  notorious  Castle  of  ]Montjuich  at  Barcelona, 
which  is  the  dread  bastile  of  Spain.  Here  in  turbulent  seasons 
an  inquisition  is  set  up,  as  in  th(4  tragic  case  of  Francisco  Ferrer, 
the  founder  of  the  Alodern  School  in  Catalonia,  who  died  for 
his  ideals. 

"Here,  in  om'  own  day,  frightful  torture  has  been  inflicted 
to  elicit  confessions  or  implicate  suspects  in  cases  of  political 
crime.  The  testimony  of  prisoners  like  Antonio  Mogues,  of 
Olley  Soe,  -Jose  Molas,  and  Francisco  Callis  is  altogether  too 
ghastly  for  publication,  even  if  space  allowed.  But,  as  a  typical 
intellectual  like  Ortega  y  Gassett  reminds  us,  'Anything  is 
possible  in  Spain.  One  day  the  proletarian  blast  will  blow,  and 
we  shall  find  ourselves  swept  from  end  to  end,  as  the  sirocco 
sweeps  the  desert  dunes.'" 

Meanwhile,  the  army  of  labor  makes  new  and  sweeping 
demands  upon  "a  soulless  political  machine,  which  one  and  all, 
high  and  low,  gentle  and  simple,  combine  to  curse  as  a  blight 
and  an  anachronism  whose  remaining  days  are  assuredly  num- 
bered." First  of  all,  agriculture,  upou  which  the  life  of  Spain 
depends,  must  be  rescued  from  the  ruins,  says  labor,  and  even 
more  iirgent,  we  are  told,  is  labor's  demand  for  elementary 
education  as  well  as  for  technical  training  in  all  branches.  The 
Fortnightly' s  correspondent  continues: 

"Let  me  say  here  that  the  clearest  and  gravest  charges  are 
made  by  the  labor-unions  against  employers  in  Catalonia,  which 
is  the  rich  workshop  of  Spain.  These  accusations  are  that 
bands  of  hired  assassins  and  bomb-throwers  are  maintained  by  the 
Patronos  [employers],  so  that  the  crimes  which  they  commit 
may  be  laid  at  labor's  door  and  public  execration  roused  ac- 
cordingly. There  is  far  too  much  evidence  in  support  of  this 
terrible  charge  to  dismiss  it  as  a  preposterous  figment  of  the 
proletarian  imagination. 

"Spain  is  now  convulsed  with  strikes,  simply  because  the  Avork- 


ers  can  not  live.  Large  families  are  the  rule;  foodstuffs  and  all 
necessaries  are  undoubtedly  cornered  and  manipulated,  too  often 
with  connivance  of  the  political  machine  in  Madrid.  Taxes  are 
so  crushing  that  the  wheat  acreage  grows  smaller  and  smaller 
every  season. 

■'Labor  asserts  that  60  per  cent,  of  the  nation's  revenue  goes 
to  further  the  interests  of  the  moneyed  classes.  Was  not 
Canalejas  himself  startled  when,  on  examining  the  Codigo  Civil 
of  Spain,  he  could  find  only  six  laws  out  of  1,960  which  favored 
the  common  people? 

"During  a  big  strike  of  the  Madrid  bakers,  poor  women  and 
girls  stood  in  line  for  hours  under  a  tropic  sun  at  the  various 
bakeries — only  to  have  all  the  available  bread  swoopt  up  \>y  the 
big  red  motor  of  the  Ritz  Hotel,  with  the  police  helping  to  load 
the  precious  stuff  under  the  eyes  of  all.  The  masses  in  Spain 
arc  modest  enough  in  their  demands.  They  want  education  and 
food;  they  ask  for  roads,  for  water  on  the  land,  and  ^  square 
deal  in  elementary  things. 

"Accused  of  violent  methods,  the  unions  reply:  'We  are 
revolutionaries,  but  not  murderers.'  Moreover,  they  fiercely 
resent  the  visiting  of  wholesale  penalties  upon  corporate  bodies 
as  a  result  of  isolated  acts  of  terrorism  which  goaded  members 
of  their  associations  may  commit.  As  it  is,  workmen's  centers 
are  closed  at  a  moment's  notice.  Their  newspapers  are  supprest 
and  jnen  arrested  and  deported  without  any  charge  being  made 
or  anj'  semblance  of  a  trial." 

A  much  less  hopeless  picture  cl  Spanish  conditions  is  pre- 
sented by  the  Madrid  correspondent  of  the  liondon  Times, 
who  admits  the  instability  of  political  conditions  in  both  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  says  it  is  due  to  the  "artificial  nature"  of  their 
constitutionalism.     But  he  points  out  that — 

"This  does  not  mean  that  revolutionary  ideas  have  gained 
ground.  Indeed,  one  of  the  clearest  manifestations  of  public 
opinion  recently,  which  shows,  incidentally,  how  inherently  con- 
servative the  peoples  of  the  peninsula  really  are,  has  been  the 
instinctive  reaction  against  the  ultra-modern  theories  of  'liberty,' 


CATALONIA'S    COMPLAINT. 
"How  long  shall  I  be  forced  to  drink  this  poisonous  draft?" 

— Esquella  (Barcelona). 

for  Bolshe\'ism  is  certainly  abhorred  by  all  classes  except  a  very 
small  minority. 

"The  political  problem  in  the  peninsula  is  not  one  of  liberties 
to  be  gained,  but  simply  of  better  administration  and  the  ex- 
tension of  education.  In  the  realm  of  foreign  policy  the  issues 
arc  happily  as  clear-cut  as  they  are  cloudy  regarding  the  prospects 
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at  liomc.  The  mass  of  the  Spanisli  and  Portuguese  jicoplt's  are 
prosperous,  and  it  is  the  eonviction  oi"  those  who  know  them  well 
that  pulilic  opinion  would  promptly  support  any  goveriunt>nt. 
Liberal  or  (?'onser\  ative,  Heeonstituent  or  Democrat,  that  would 
but  show  eapahility  to  administir  the  national  patrimony. 

"To  use  a  business  metaphor.  l)oth  at  Madrid  and  Lisl)on 
the  atTairs  of  the  state  are  sutYeriufj  for  want  of  a  eompetent 
board  of  directors.  The  chairmen,  Don  Alfonso  XIII.  in  the 
one  case,  and  Seidior  de  Almeida  in  the  other,  make  herculean 
efforts,  the  departments  continue  to  transact  current  business, 
but  the  directing  heads,  the  responsible  board,  is  delicient, 
and  the  shareholders  are  growing  weary.  Parliamentary  govern- 
ment has  lost  prt'stige  and  its  credit  is  very  low  indeed.  For  two 
years  now  the  constitutional  guaranties  have  been  suspended 
in  Spain.  In  Portugal  the  passive  resistance  by  which  the 
extremists  seek  to  pr(>vent  power  from  going  out  of  their  own 
hands  is  stultifying  all  the  conciliatory  elTorts  made  by  tin-  mod- 
erate Republicans,  with  a  ^^ew  to  rallying  that  great  section  of 
the  nation  which  holds  aloof  from  any  share  in  the  Government." 

A  Barcelona  correspondent  of  the  Paris  Mulin  writers  that 
in  the  last  six  months  327  employers  of  that  city  have  been 
killed,  .and  in  each  case  after  the>'  had  received  a  letter 
warning  theni  ta  leave  the  city  within  eight  days. 
But  all  the  know-n  militant  labor  leaders  and  Social- 
ists are  lockid  up,  according  to  the  Matin's  corre- 
sponc'ent,  who  reports  that  "every  one  who  has  ad- 
vanced opinion  is  arrested,"  But  as  these  mass  arrests 
did  not  stop  the  attacks  on  employers  they  called  in 
their  defense  the  "  Free  Unions, "  which  have  as  their 
motto  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  and 
"whenever  an  employer  is  killed,  the  same  daj'  a 
worker  is  murdered,  or  may  be  two  workers,  and  the 
number  of  workers  killed  up  to  May  1  totaled  1G7." 
On  this  point  it  is  observed: 

"If  this  total  is  less  than  the  number  of  employers 
killed  it  is  simply  because  the  slaying  of  w^orkers  be- 
gan later  than  the  hunting  of  employers.  It  may  be 
predicted  that  the  balance  Avill  soon  be  struck." 

A    former    governor    of    Barcelona    is   reported  in 
Madrid     dispatches    as    sajing    in    a  debate  in   the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  that  the    Employers'    Associa- 
tion is  largely  responsible  for  the  conflicts  with  the  workmen, 
because    a    year  ago    this  Association   refused  to  enter  into  a 
treatj'  with  the  Syndicates.     And  this  one-time  executive,  now 
Deput\'  Amado,  also  claims  that — 

"This  refusal  led  to  anarchist  elements  gaining  the  upper  hand 
in  the  workmen's  societies,  with  the  result  that  the  societies 
were  declared  Ulegal.  Moreover,  Senor  Aniado  alleged  that  the 
extremists  of  the  Owners'  Association  promoted  terrorism  on 
their  side  through  the  agency  of  tlieir  secret  police,  the  chief  of 
which  at  that  time  was  a  German  known  as  Baron  Konig." 


FASCISTI    rS.   BOLSHEVIKI   IN   ITALY 

COLLISIONS  BETWEEN  FASCISTI  and  Socialists 
in  Italy  keep  the  country  in  a  state  of  unrest.  Yet  dis- 
passionate observers  are  said  to  note  with  satisfaction 
that  the  less  extreme  of  the  Socialists  are  becoming  convinced 
that  their  "pt)licy  of  intimidation"  is  a  mistake,  and  tho  a 
nuvjority  of  tlu'  Italian  peoi)le  disapi)rove  of  Fascisti  methods 
they  do  sympathize  with  the  Fascisti  objective — namely,  respect 
for  the  national  flag  and  the  suppression  of  revolutionary  move- 
ments. In  their  fight  against  the  Socialists,  we  are  told,  the 
Fascisti  contend  that  they  are  doing  no  more  than  what  is 
needed  to  throttle  attempts  at  subverting  the  Constitution, 
Avhich  attempts,  if  successful,  would  "reduce  Italy  to  the  condi- 
tion of  Russia."  HoAV  imminent  this  peril  has  been,  we  learn 
from  a  deputy  in  the  Italian  Parliament,  Mr.  Adolfo  Zerboglio, 
who  says  that  "whoever  lived  in  Italy  between  July  of  1919  and 
June  of  1920  knows  by  what  a  hair's  breadth  tho  country  es- 


"  LET'S  SEE  AMERICA  FIRST  "—America  shows  the  world 
the  way  in  so  many  things  that  some  Japanese  newspapers  have 
raised  the  cry  "Let's  see  America  first  disarm,  and  then  the  rest 
of  us  can  follow  suit."  America  goes  on  saying  that  armament 
should  be  reduced,  observes  the  Tokj'o  Chuo,  but  she  is  not  very 
keen,  it  would  seem,  to  confer  on  the  subject  with  Great  Britain 
and  Japan.     This  daily  recalls  that — 

"About  1906  or  1907  the  British  Government  dispatched  a 
delegate  to  Berlin  to  arrange  for  a  limitation  of  naval  projects, 
but  Germany  rejected  the  proposal  as  she  was  intent  on  obtaining 
the  supremacy  of  the  world.  Is  not  the  present  position  of 
America  like  that  of  Germany  in  those  days?  The  American 
statesmen  urge  that  naval  armaments  shoidd  be  reduced  by 
agreement  with  Great  Britain  and  Japan,  but  their  plea  is  con- 
ditional on  America  maintaining  the  world's  largest  navy.  Some 
say,  therefore,  that  America  is  urging  naval  disarmament  in 
order  to  make  her  na\T  supreme.  This  may  not  be  true.  But 
in  any  case,  armaments  of  a  relative  nature  can  be  reduced  by 
international  agreement  when  considered  from  the  theoretical 
point  of  view,  but  the  conclusion  is  compulsory  that  in  practise 
it  is  verv  difficult  to  do  so." 


THE    INTERNATIONAL    TRAITOR. 
Italy  sold  to  Lenine  by  the  Communist. — Pasquino  (Turin). 

caped  being  thrown  into  the  most  appalling  anarchy."  To  have 
fought  in  the  war  was  to  be  "a  mark  for  insult,"  and  "under  the 
Nitti  premiership  every  outrage  against  a  soldier  was  not  only 
tolerated  but  encouraged,"  and  in  Parliament  Socialism  of  the 
"coarsest  type"  reigned  supreme.  In  The  Anglo-Italian  Review 
(London)  this  Italian  deputy  wiites  from  a  party  standpoint 
as  follows: 

"The  elections  of  1919  returned  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
1.56  Socialist  members,  and  the  'sickle  and  hammer,'  the  emblem 
of  the  Russian  So\iets,  was  more  respected,  even  by  govern- 
ment authorities,  than  the  Italian  tricolor.  Extreme  Soeiahst 
propaganda  spread  almost  unopposed,  stimulating  antipatriotic 
passion,  and  contributed,  together  with  the  continually  increas- 
ing cost  of  living,  the  spectacle  of  iniquitously  gotten  wealth, 
the  Wilsonian  comedy,  and  the  uneasiness  regarding  the  long- 
drawn-out  question  of  the  Adriatic,  to  create  a  state  of  moral 
unrest  propitious  to  the  absurdest  revolts.  If  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Soeiahst  party  men  of  known  moderation  were  tolerated,  men 
at  heart  appalled  at  the  oncoming  tide  of  Leninism,  it  w^as 
only  because  thescf  men  gave  way,  hoping  thus  to  have  a  voice 
in  promoting  those  wiser  counsels  which  their  open  opposition 
would  have  frustrated.  The  Communists  got  the  upper  hand, 
and  the  masses,  irritated  against  the  war,  intoxicated  by  the 
consciousness  of  their  ow^n  power,  and  carried  away  by  their 
notions  of  the  supposed  prosperity  of  Maximahst  Russia,  enter- 
tained long-rejected  Utopian  ideas." 

With  the  return  to  power  of  Premier  GioUtti,  it  seems,  certain 
sets  among  the  middle  classes,  who  had  been  dabbhng  in  Bol- 
shevism, withdrew  from  the  Socialists,  and  as  the  Sociahsts  were 
no  longer  openly  supported  by  the  Government,  they  began  to 
lose  prestige  and  influence.  Also  when  the  metal-workers  took 
possession  of  the  factories  the  nation  was  roused  to  the  necessity 
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of  stemming  the  rising  tide.  ^Meanwhile,  a  commission  of 
numerous  Socialists,  for  the  most  part  members  of  Parliament, 
returned  from  a  Aisit  of  inquiry  in  Russia,  and  their  reports 
"greatly  cooled  off  the  childish  enthusiasm  built  upon  a  syste- 
matic lying  glorification  of  Leninist  tyrannj-."  At  length 
at  the  Socialist  congress  held  at  Leghorn  in  Januarj-  the  party 
split  in  two,  and  Italy  has  now  in  Parliament  and  in  the  eountrj' 
the  Unitarian  Communist  party  and  the  Pure  Communist 
party.  This  event  is  said  to  have  contributed  greatly  to  weaken 
Bolshe\'ism,  which  is  now  attacked  in  the  open  field  by  the 
Fascisti,  and  we  read: 

"Xot  all  the  doings  of  the  Fascisti  can  l>e  commended,  nor 
Ss  Fascism  free  from  disquieting  symptoms;    but  without  its 


THE    IXSIRMOUXTABLE    IF. 

Soldier — "If  they'd  only  stop  fiahtins:,  the  Httle  chap  could  get 
back  to  work,  and  I  could  put  down  my  rifle.  " 

— The  Passing  Show  (London). 

daring  energy  Italy  would  probably  have  felt  the  grip  of  Asiatic 
Jacobinism  and  have  gone  through  a  period  of  terrible  dissolu- 
tion. Wherever  the  Socialists,  flaunting  their  antinational 
sentiment,  offer  violence  to  patriotic  feeling  and  show  dis- 
respect to  the  memory  of  soldiers  fallen  in  the  war,  there  the 
Fascisti  form  their  ranks,  and  with  impetuous  and  often  bloody 
reprisals  restore  the  balance.  It  is  too  true  that  in  the  clash 
between  Fascisti  and  Socialists  there  have  been  men  killed  and 
woimded,  incendiarism,  and  painful  episodes  of  civil  war,  but 
without  the  Fascisti  the  worst  kind  of  Bolshe\'iki  would  have 
had  the  upper  hand,  and  Italy  after  winning  her  victorj-  would 
have  forfeited  her  peace.  The  Socialists  have  tried  to  represent 
the  Fascisti  as  a  sort  of  ro^•ing  militia  in  the  pay  of  the  capitalists, 
but  this  accusation  has  easily  been  disproved,  notwithstanding 
some  instances  of  reactionary'  motives  and  the  fact  that  the 
movement  is  partly  financed  by  the  middle  classes.  The  ranks 
of  the  Fascisti  include  numerous  Arditi,  the  Legionaries  of  Fiume 
and  the  braver  among  the  ex-combatants,  men  decorated  for 
miUtary  valor,  and  many  maimed  by  the  war.  Besides  these 
are  university  students,  government  officials,  men  of  the  lower 
middle  class,  and  also  workmen. 

"Fascism  is  most  developed  in  northern  and  central  Italy, 
especially  at  Bologna,  Modena,  ]Milan,  Genoa,  Florence,  Ferrara. 
In  some  centers-  it  covers  the  same  ground  as  XationaUsm,  but 
it  is  neither  Nationalist  nor  ^Militarist,  its  sympathies  being, 
in  fact,  rather  with  the  working  classes  and  with  'syndicalism' 
and  in  some  places  even  with  repubUcanism.  During  nearly  four 
years  of  superbly  heroic  effort,  Italy  has  built  up  her  unity  and 
has  dealt  the  final  deadly  blow  to  the  great  Austrian  Empire,  her 
ancient  and  implacable  enemy.  Fascism  is  now  a  national  force 
wliichwill  remain  active  imtil  Socialism"  shrinks  once  more  within 
its  legitimate  bounds  and  no  longer  threatens  that  glorious  unity." 


ELECTION   PORTENTS   IN   IRELAND 

IF  XEW  EVIDEXCE  WERE  NEEDED  to  show  the  sharp 
di^^siou  between  the  people  of  the  north  of  Ireland  and 
those  of  the  south,  the  elections  of  ]May  24,  perhaps, 
furnish  that  e%idence  in  adequate  and  ominous  measure.  In 
L'lster,  as  Belfast  press  dispatches  relate,  the  L'nionists  did 
better  than  they  expected,  the  Sinn-Feiners  worse  than  the 
prophets  predicted,  and  the  Nationalists  no  more  than  they 
hoped  for.  So  the  Unionists  are  described  as  the  only  partj'  in 
Ulster  not  disappointed.  But  all  parties  are  celebrating  and  for 
these  assigned  reasons:  the  Unionists  because  they  have  won; 
the  Nationalists  and  Sinn-Feiners  becatise  they  have  made  theu* 
protest  against  the  partition  of  Ireland  and  "believe  the  protest 
will  have  its  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  world." 
The  final  returns  in  Lester,  as  reported  in  Belfast  dispatches, 
give  the  Unionists  forty  seats  in  the  Northern  Parliament 
against  twehe  held  by  the  Sinn  Fein  and  Nationalist  abstention- 
ists.  The  Northern  Parliament  meets  in  Belfast,  June  7,  we 
are  told,  despite  the  fact  that  it  will  be  hampered  in  some  details 
of  local  goA'ernment  by  the  destruction  of  valuable  records  in  the 
incendiary  burning  of  the  Dublin  Custom-House. 

According  to  London  dispatches  the  Southern  Parliament  is 
not  scheduled  to  meet  until  three  weeks  after  the  meeting  of 
the  Northern  Parliament,  and  is  not  expected  to  meet  even  at 
the  time  scheduled.  The  Sinn-Feiners,  who  have  a  great  ma^- 
jority.  are  said  to  be  ready  to  absent  themselves  and  prevent 
the  assembly  from  functioning.  Then,  it  is  stated,  the  Sinn-Fein 
members  of  the  Sotitheru  body  vnU.  call  in  the  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  Northern  Parliament,  constitute  themselves  into  a 
reorganized  Dail  Eireann  (Sinn-Fein  Parliament),  and  "proceed 
as  before  in  defiance  of  the  British  Government."  To  meet 
this  obstructionist  policy  it  is  related  that  Lloyd  George  will 
try  first  to  administer  southern  Ireland  through  a  committee 
nominated  by  the  Irish  Privy  Council.  But  it  is  feared  that  not 
enough  men  can  be  found  to  accept  such  nominations,  and  if 
this  alternative  to  government  by  a  Southern  Parliament  fails, 
Lloyd  George  "will  answer  with  troops,"  and  "all  the  island  except 
Ulster  ^\-ill  be  put  under  martial  rule."  F\it\  thousand  additional 
troops  are  being  poured  into  the  countrj'  as  a  part  of  the  govern- 
ment's "program  of  force,"  say  these  dispatches,  which  cite  as 
further  evidence  of  the  imminence  of  military  rule  in  Ireland, 
the  building  of  a  new  internment-camp  designed  to  hold  10,000 
prisoners. 

An  American  correspondent  at  Dublin  writes  that  "saber- 
rattling  threats  in  London  are  regarded  as  precursors  of  a 
heavier  mailed-fist  regime  in  southern  Ireland,"  and  the  reports 
that  gi'eater  forces  would  be  sent  to  Ireland  are  said  to  be  in- 
terpreted in  Dublin  "as  meaning  that  the  military  has  demanded 
a  freer  hand  and  more  forces  for  another  and  more  intensified 
project  to  wipe  out  the  Republican  forces."  This  informant 
tells  us  also  that  "'.here  is  a  very  general  belief  that  the  next 
three  months  will  be  as  tragic  as  any  time  since  the  Easter 
rebellion."  As  an  indication  of  Sinn  Fein's  stand  toward  the 
British  Government,  attention  is  called  to  the  dramatic  admission 
of  the  Ministry  of  the  Dail  Eirearm,  that  it  ordered  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  beautiful  Custom-House  of  DubHn  for  the  purpose  of 
striking  a  severe  blow  at  the  Crown  Government,  because,  as  it 
declared:  "Until  the  nation  itself  is  protected  against  destruction 
the  question  of  preserving  this  or  that  building  does  not  arise. 
Freedom  comes  by  sacrifice,  and  in  property  as  well  as  in  life 
Ireland  is  willing  to  make  that  sacrifice."  Meanwhile,  London 
dispatches  report  Sir  Hamar  Greenwood,  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  as  saWng  "our  policy  is  to  hand  Ireland  over  to  the 
Irish  people — not  to  Irish  firebrands  and  assassins."  What  is 
more:  "We  want  the  Irish  people  to  govern  themselves,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  North  and  South  can  meet  at  any  time,  but  the 
British  Government  is  not  going  to  stand  for  murder  of  individuals 
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ami  destruction  of  property."  As  to  the  situation  liioiisht 
about  by  the  elections  in  which  all  southern  Ireland  is  in  Sinn 
Fein  and  in  the  six  i-ounties  of  Ulster  Unionists  predominate 
agjtinst  a  divided  opposition,  the  London  Ohmrvir  remarks: 

"In  three-fourths  of  Ireland  tiie  Siim-Feiners  have  swept  the 
board  and  ^\re  now  the  only  party  worth  nejrotiatinp  with.  In 
Ulster  the  Covenanters- uniler  Sir  James  (^rai^  have  si>eured  an 
even  greater  majority  than  any  one  on  this  side  expected.  Ulster 
by  the  steady  will  and  determination  of  its  I'nionist  i>(M>ple  is 
established  as  a  soliil  littlt>  self-^uvernins  society  well  al)le  to 
hold  its  own  and  the  strongest  in  the  world  for  its  size. 

'"No  means  or  force  existing  in  Ireland  or  outside  it  can  undo 
this  event.  Let  us  be  sure  of  that.  Xo  unity  of  Ireland  ever 
can  or  will  exist  until  their  consent  to  it  is  won  by  methods  of 
reason  replacing  the  methods  of  anarchy." 

An  Irish  correspondent  of  The  Xcw  Slatesiuan  (London)  points 
to  the  nnH>ting  between  Sir  James  Craig,  the  Unionist  hnider, 
and  Mr.  De  Valera  as  "the  most  hopeful  and  important 
development  in  Irish  politics  since  the  Union."  The  matter  at 
controversy  is  "whether  the  Coimcil  of  Ireland  which  the  Act 
sets  up  does  or  does  not  provide  the  means  of  preventing 
partition,"  and  this  informant  adds: 

"Sir  .lames  Craig  contends  that  it  does.  Sinn  Fein  denies  this, 
and  puts  forward  the  additional  objection  that  to  ent<'r  the 
Council  would  mean  for  its  adherents  acceptance  of  the  principlp 
of  England's  right  to  frame  an  Irish  constitution.  The  Ulster 
Nationalist  candidates  are  endeavoring  to  build  a  bridge  between 
Sinn-Feiners  and  l^nionists,  by  urging  that  after  the  polls  the 
elected  representatives  of  North  and  South  should  meet  in  a 
Constituent  Assembly  to  devise  a  settlement.  A  Constituent 
Assembly  has  this  advantage  over  the  Council  of  Ireland  in  that 
Republicans  could  enter  it  without  any  sacrifice  of  innnciple, 
while  Ulster,  if  it  failed,  would  be  as  free  as  she  is  now  to  work  her 
separate  Northern  Parliament.  At  the  same  time.  Englishmen 
should  not  imagine  that  'all  is  over  bar  the  shouting.'  At  the 
best  only  a  beginning  has  been  made,  tho  it  is  true  that  to  have 
made  a  beginning  is  to  have  conquered  the  worst  difficulty." 

The  Tuam  Herald,  a  County  Galway  new^spaper,  considers  the 
"eventful  meeting"  between  Sir  James  Craig  and  Mr.  De  Valera 
as  "a  hopeful  circumstance"  in  the  "growing  feeling  all  over  the 
coimtry  that  we  are  nearing  a  settlement."  Certainly  while  in 
every  quarter  the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought,  there  is  "a  kind 
of  popidar  belief  that  the  darkest  day  has  come  and  that  the 
clouds  are  breaking."  This  journal  predicts  that  "the  moment 
peace  settles  down  on  the  country  Ireland  will  advance  bj'^  leaps 
and  bounds  to  a  degree  of  jjrosperity  of  which  few  have  any 
idea."  In  line  with  such  hopes  Lloyd  George's  newspaper, 
as  it  is  called,  the  London  Daily  Chronicle,  reminds  us  of  the 
"remarkable  utterance  of  Cardinal  Logue,  which  seemed  to 
herald  new'  and  welcome  possibilities  of  conciliation  in  the  w'ar- 
embittered  Irish  crisis,"  which  was  soon  followed  by  the  interview 
in  Dublin  between  'Mr.  De  Valera,  President  of  the  so-called  Irish 
Republic,  and  Sir  James  Craig,  the  Premier  designate  of  Unionist 
Ulster.  Again,  Irish  dispatches  from  Dundalk  inform  us  that 
with  his  contribution  of  200,000  lire  for  the  Irish  White  Cross, 
Pope  Benedict  sent  a  letter  to  Cardinal  Logue  in  w'hich  ho  said 
in  part : 

"^Mindful,  therefore,  of  our  apostolic  office  and  moved  by 
charity  which  embraces  all  men,  we  exhortjthc  English,  as  well 
as  the  Irish,  to  calmly  consider  whether  the  time  has  not  arrived 
to  abandon  ■violence  and  treat  on  some  means  of  mutual 
agreement. 

"For  this  end  we  think  it  would  be  opportune  if  effect  were 
given  the  plan,  recently  suggested  by  distinguished  men  as  well 
as  distinguished  politicians,  that  the  question  at  issue  should  be 
referred  for  discussion  to  some  body  of  men  selected  by  the  whole 
Irish  nation. 

"When  this  conference  has  published  its  findings  let  the  more 
influential  among  both  parties  meet  together,  and,  having  put 
forward  and  discust  the  \iews  and  conclusions  arrived  at,  let 
them  determine  by  common  consent  on  some  means  of  settling 
the  question  in  a  sincere  spirit  of  peace  and  reconciliation." 


WHY   AMERICA   DOESN'T   NEED   SHIPS 

A  FLAVOR  OF  yESOP  haunts  advice  given  by  one  ii\al 
to  another  that  tlii>  latter  would  be  better  off  in  every 
-  respeet  if  he  would  quit^tly  retire  from  th(!  contest.  It 
may  be  "hopeless  extravagan<H»"  for  us  to  continue  the  activi- 
ties of  tlH<  Shipping  Board  in  order  to  attempt  to  rival  Great 
Britain  as  a  carrier  upon  tlu»  high  .seas,  but  when  a  spokesman 
•of  British  business  tells  us  so,  he  may  stir  th(>  Yankee  .sense  of 
humor.  There  seems  reason  "to  fear"  that  this  is  just  what 
the  foolish  Americans  are  setting  out  to  do,  sadly  observ(>s  The 
Statist  (London),  a  leading  organ  of  British  finance,  and  it  can 
not  help  asking:  "Does  the  United  States  require  a  mercantile 
marine?  And,  if  so,  for  what  puri)ose?"  It  is  suggested  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  should  realize  they  were  never 
intended  by  Providence  to  bo  build(;rs  or  navigators  of  ships, 
and  The  Still i.st  vnforcf^s  this  ccmnsel  willi   an  appeal  to  history 


i'.il;  message  of  the  dove. 

— The  Star  (London). 

and  economic  law  that  ought  to  be  appn>ciated  particularly  by  the 
descendants  of  the  Yankee  skippers  of  a  generation  or  two  ago: 

"The  United  States  at  various  periods  in  her  history  has  had 
the  ambition  to  possess  a  great  mercantile  marine.  Experi- 
ence has  shown,  and  is  showing  once  more,  that  the  United 
States  can  only  possess  a  mercantile  marine  as  a  luxury.  Neither 
her  economic  conditions  nor  her  economic  development  demand 
the  possession  of  a  mercantile  marine.  Those  who  have  any 
real  acquaintance  Avith  the  life  of  those  who  go  down  to  the  sea 
in  ships  know  that  even  on  a  great  liner  it  is  a  life  of  hardship, 
and  on  the  ordinary  tramp  and  on  the  wind-jammer  it  is  very 
much  more  hard.  A  country  three-quarters  the  size  of  Europe 
in  area,  with  a  population  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  whole  of 
Europe,  can  hardly  hope  to  build  up  a  mercantile  marine  ex- 
cept, of  course,  on  the  same  principles  as  a  miUionaire  builds  a 
yacht.  Why  should  an  American  worker,  however  poor,  seek 
the  hardships  of  a  seaman's  life  unless  he  is  tempted  by  con- 
ditions that  are  not  obtainable  for  the  ordinary  workc-r  either 
upon  the  land  or  in  any  industry  existing  in  a  country  of  such 
great  extent,  immense  natural  resources,  and  relatively  modest 
population? 

"The  few  great  nations  which  have  built  either  in  ancient  or 
modern  times  a  great  mercantile  marine  have  done  so  from 
grim  necessity  and  from  nothing  else.  Inability  to  produce 
adequate  supplies  of  food  and  raw  materials  at  home  have  forced 
a  part  of  the  population  to  take  to^the  sea  for  a  living.  These 
conditions  do  not  apply,  and  never  have  applied  at  any  period 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States." 
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SCIENCE  -AND  -  INVENTION 


LIVING   ON  THE   HIGHWAY  TO   SAVE   RENT 


WHEX  THE  LANDLORD  RAISES  THE  RENT  or 
sells  the  house  over  your  head,  take  to  the  road — and 
take  3'our  home  -with  you!  Oh,  yes,  it's  being  done 
this  season!  At  least,  we  are  so  assured  by  William  Mallon, 
■writing  in  The  Highway  Magazine  (Chicago,  June).    Mr.  IMallon 


International  Plioto. 


LIVE  ON  THE  ROAD  AND  LAUGH  AT  LANDLORDS. 

The  home  of  a  Maryland  family  during  a  two-year  tour  of  the  continent. 


saj's  that  motor-  and  horse-drawn  bungalows  are  becoming 
popular  here  and  abroad.  From  Paris,  New  York,  and  San 
Francisco,  he  is  getting  news  that  people  are  figuratively 
"hitching  up"  their  homes  and  hitting  the  trail  for  free- 
dom from  "rent  hogs"  and  "one-room  pueblos."  The  birds 
solved  the  problem  centuries  ago,  argues  our  writer,  when 
they  began  to  migrate  north  and  south.  Now,  many  families 
are  taking  a  tip  from  the  feathered  creatures  and  are  not  only 
migrating  with  the  seasons,  but  are  moving  their  homes  with 
them.     He  goes  on  to  explore  the  idea  with  enthusiasm: 


Avinter  in  Florida,  traveling  northwest  in  the  spring,  and  proba- 
bly settle  in  California  in  the  winter  of  1922. 

"The  ' Live-Where-You-Like  House'  is  the  name  of  the 
residence-vehicle  recently  introduced  to  Paris.  The  Parisians 
are  said  to  be  surprized  at  nothing,  but  it  is  recorded  that  when 
this   house-on-wheels   was   drawn    through   the   streets   of   the 

French  capital,  pedestrians  stood 
aghast. 

"The  furniture  is  simple  but 
practical  and  built  to  take  up  a 
minimum  of  space.  The  house 
is  8  feet  wide  and  15  feet  high, 
but  through  means  of  sliding 
walls  the  roof  may  be  lowered 
like  a  telescope,  thus  reducing 
the  height  to  about  93^  feet 
when  traveling  under  bridges. 

"Under  ordinary  conditions 
the  house  consists  of  two  floors. 
On  the  ground  floor  is  the  living- 
room  and  kitchen,  divided  by  a 
curtain.  On  the  upper  floor  is 
a  bedroom  and  library,  also 
divided  by  a  curtain.  A  stair- 
case in  the  central  part  of 
the  house  connects  the  two 
floors. 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Borrang, 
farmers,  of  Westchester,  Conn., 
lost  their  home  by  fire;  so  they 
built  a  bullock-drawn  house. 
It  is  seen  in  an  accompanying 
photogi'aph  while  at  135th  Street,  Riverside  Drive,  New  York 
City,  en  route  to  California. 

"This  modern  crusader  plans  to  travel  about  ten  miles  a  day 
and  to  reach  the  Pacific  coast  in  a  year  and  a  half. 

"The  house  has  drop  beds,  oil-stove,  refrigerator,  as  well  as 
many  other  devices.  A  cart,  also  di'awn  by  a  bullock,  canies 
supplies.  An  extra  tent,  under  which  to  house  the  stock,  is 
also  carried. 

"As  the  recent  census  shows  that  almost  as  many  people 
— more  than  51,000,000,  in  fact — live  in  rural  districts  as  in 
the  cities,  the  man  who  places  his  residence  on  wheels  and 
migrates  will  not  be  lonely." 


"And  why  not?  No  property 
taxes;  no  coal  bills;  no  rent 
collectors — truly,  it  is  the  life! 

"Look  at  the  accompanying 
photographs! 

"Here  we  have  Charles  A. 
Hyde,  formerly  a  farmer  of 
Hagerstown,  ]Md.,  and  his  family 
who  started  hoboing  in  a  house 
on  wheels  when  homes  became 
scarce  and  expensive  in  their 
native  State.  Mr.  Hyde  de- 
signed the  'house,'  which  was 
built  by  an  automobile  concern 
at  a  cost  of  $16,000. 

"The  vehicle  has  accommoda- 
tions for  six,  and  is  completely 
equipped  with  office  and  home 
furniture.  There  are  two  sepa- 
rate heating  equipments  and  a 
miniature  electric-light  plant,  as 
well  as  a  telephone  system  to  be 
attached  at  any  point  along  the 
road. 

"There  is  also  a  phonograph, 
an  adding-machine,  and  a  type- 
writer. The  house  boasts  of 
separate  heating  and  cooking 
systems  and  'cellar'  space. 

"The  family   will   spend   the 


THIS    ONE    DODGES    GASOLINE    BILLS,    TOO. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Borrang,  farmers,  of  Westchester,  Conn.,  with  their  odd  wheeled  house,  drawn  by  steers, 
in  which  they  have  started  for  California  and  travel  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  miles  a  day.  They  expect 
to  reach  the  Pacific  coast  in  a  year  and  a  half.  They  are  shown  encamped  at  135th  Street  and  Riverside 
Drive.  New  York  Ci^y.  Mr.  Borrang  started  after  his  home  had  burnt  down.  The  house  has  drop 
beds,  an  oil-range,  refrigerator,  and  many  handy  devices.  A  cart  in  the  rear,  drawn  by  another  steer, 
carries  supplies.     They  also  carry  a  tent  for  the  steers,  which  is  shown  behind  the  wheeled  house. 
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WHAT   TO    DO    FOR    NER\  ES 

THE  CAUSES  OF  INSANITY  are  so  generally  OM>r- 
lookcd  or  disregarded  that  wr  ha\i>  gone  far  toward 
qualifying  for  admission  to  the  asylum  ourselves,  thinks 
Dr.  Charles  J.  Hastings,  medical  otlicer  of  health  of  the  city  of 
Toronto,  Canada.  In  his  monthly  Health  liulUtin  Dr.  Hastings 
reminds  us  that  the  United  States  has  been  dubbed  the  "'  Home 
of  Neurasthenia,"  and  he  believes  that  Canada  is  rapidly  nu>a- 
suring  up  as  a  good  second.  How  long,  he  asks,  are  we  going  to 
continue  this  profligacy  of  our  ner-\e  energy?  Dr.  Daniel  Clark 
said  that  "  the  man  who  continues  to  run  a  20-horst^power 
engine  at  a  40-horse-power  pressure  is  destined  to  pay  the 
penalty  sooner  or  later."  Irritaliility  should  be  accepted  as  a 
danger-signal.  "Most  of  our  readers,"  the  doctor  goes  on, 
"would  be  amazed  beyond  measure  if  they  knew  the  number  of 
men  in  prominent  positions  who  have  been  forced  to  sojourn 
in  sanatoria  for  months  in  their  efforts  to  reestablish."  He 
continues: 

"The  tendency  of  the  age  is  to  transfer  the  bm-den  of  the 
breadwinners  for  the  masses  of  the  people  from  the  muscles  to 
the  ner\'es.  The  successful  farmer  of  to-day  is  the  man  that  is 
farming  with  his  brain  even  more  than  his  muscle.  The  intro- 
duction of  machinery  into  all  branches  of  industry  makes  life 
moi'e  monotonous.  Take,  for  instance,  the  manufacture  of  the 
automobile.  In  many  of  the  factories  you  will  find  the  men  all 
lined  up,  every  one  with  a  iixt  duty  to  perform  when  tlie  piece 
of  machinery  in  passing  through  reaches  him,  striking  his  blow 
when  the  time  comes.  The  man  is  simply  a  human  machine 
working  with  a  monotony  that  is  most  irritating  and  nerve- 
racking.  In  fact,  in  practically  everj'  vocation  stimuli  are 
reaching  the  brain  much  more  frequently,  making  more  de- 
mands on  our  nerves,  hence  the  lamentable  increase  in  our 
nerv^ous  breakdowns.  No  one  will  question  the  advisability 
of  the  introduction  of  machinery  into  all  industries,  but  are  we 
making  proper  provision  for  nerve  relaxation  and  nerve  rest? 

■'Are  we  not  adding  insult  to  injury  by  crowding  our  peoples 
in  the  cities  instead  of  having  them  live  in  garden  suburbs? 
The  latter  can  only  be  accomiilished  by  an  efficient  transporta- 
tion ser\'ice. 

"The  man  who  disregards  his  nerves  until  he  is  a  nervous 
wreck  or  suffering  from  a  complete  nervous  breakdown  has  oft- 
times  sinned  away  his  day  of  grace.  Of  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to  nervousness  in  any  form  probably  receives  the  least 
sympathy.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  profession  as  regards  neurology  has  been  somewhat  limited 
until  recent  years,  so  that  one  can  understand  people  not  having 
much  sympathy  for  the  man  or  woman  with  hypersensitive  or 
exhausted  nerves.  They  are  usually  referred  to  as  being  a 
bunch  of  nerv-es,  cranky,  irritable,  and  the  expression  that  'he 
or  she  has  no  control  of  their  nerves,'  or  'don't  try  to  control 
them,'  and  that  if  they  would  do  as  other  people  do  they  wouldn't 
be  so  nervous.  Consequently,  the  way  of  the  neurasthenic  is 
hard.  Some  one  has  defined  nervous  irritability  as  insanity  of 
the  nerves,  and  it  is  certainly  as  deserving  of  consideration  as  any 
other  form  of  insanity.  What  is  required  is  nerve  rest,  but  the 
question  is,  how  can  that  nerve  rest  best  be  secured  in  each 
individual  case?  We  must  remove  the  cause  of  the  irritability  if 
possible.  Those  of  us  who  were  practising  medicine  a  quarter 
of  a  centurj'  ago  were  advised  never  to  put  a  nervous  patient, 
especially  a  vvoman,  to  bed,  for,  if  we  did,  we  would  only  make 
a  chronic  invalid  of  her.  But,  fortunately.  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell 
exploded  this  theorj-  and  fully  demonstrated  the  value  of  rest 
for  both  nerves  and  muscles.  What  we  should  aim  at  is  intelli- 
gent rest  and  intelligent  exercise,  but  never  forced  exercise. 
Relaxation  is  what  is  required,  not  tension.  Exercise  when 
taken  should  always  be  of  a  pleasing  character  and  always  fall 
short  of  fatigue.  Then  relax  by  lying  down,  as  sitting  down 
only  partially  relaxes. 

"The  waj'  to  avoid  a  uei'vous  breakdown  for  one  who  is  work- 
ing at  high  tension  is  frequently'  to  break  awa\'  from  routine 
duties.  Do  not  even  read  a  newspaper  from  your  own  town. 
Cut  all  wires  and  burn  all  bridges  behind  you. 

'"One  frequently  hears  those  who  have  gone  away  for  nerve 
rest  boast  that  they  are  on  the  go  from  morning  to  night  and 
even  get  up  earh'  to  lengthen  the^  day.  Your  best  guide  is 
'be  temperate  in  all  things.'  In  fact,  intemperance  in  all  things 
is  usuallv  the  cause  of  nervous  breakdowns.     Make  a  mental 


note  of  this,  that  any  man  or  wonuui  using  their  brain  and 
nerves  can  di)  more,  can  accomplish  more,  in  t>l(>ven  months 
than  he  or  she  can  in  twelve;  and  after  middle  life  it  may  be 
that  five  nu)nt!is'  work  with  oiu'  nionth's  nlaxalion  will  be  the 
Ix'st  procedure.  We  have  probably  fi'w  more  fitting  applications 
of  the  proverb  that  'a  stitch  in  time  .saves  nine'  than  in  tiie  con- 
s(>rvation  of  ner\e  energy.  Take  no  chances.  Keep  your 
nerves  fit." 


HOW   A   IIRE-HOSE   BURNED 

How  .V  HOSE  that  was  being  played  on  a  lire  in  Boston 
not  long  since  caught  fire  itself  and  had  to  be  extin- 
guished is  explained  as  follows  by  Dr.  II.  A.  dill,  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  in  The  JodiikiI.  of 
Industrial  and  EnijinecruKj  dheniistr;/: 

"The  hose  was  a  new  fifty-foot  length  of  the  usual  two-and-a- 
half-inch  size  and  consists  of  a  simple  iiil)ber  lining  inside  of  a 


Internatiunai  Pliutu. 

THE    "LIVE-WHERE-YOU-LIKE"    HOUSE    ON    WHEELS. 
The  dwelling  that  astonished  Paris. 


heavy  cotton  jacket.  Outside  this  was  drawn  a  similar  cotton 
jacket.  The  hose  was  used  in  a  test  made  on  the  new  pumping 
engines  and  the  stream  was  throttled  down  about  45  per  cent., 
discharging  about  250  gallons  per  minute.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  this  quantity  of  cold  water  from  the  Charles  River 
was  used,  the  hose  took  fire  between  the  cotton  jackets.  A 
spot  two  inches  long  by  1.12  inches  wide  was  burned  clear 
through  each.  Careful  examination  reveals  the  fact  that  on 
each  side  of  the  burned  hole  the  inner  casings  or  jackets  are 
very  severely  chafed.  This  chafing  coming  from  the  vibration 
produced  in  the  hose  by  the  pump  was,  in  my  opinion,  sufficient 
to  produce  great  heat  and  finally  active  combustion.  I  found 
also  a  similar  state  of  things  in  another  sample  of  hose  used 
at  a  later  test.  The  chemical  composition  of  the  rubber,  in  my 
opinion,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  occurrence  was  due  to  excessive  friction  between  the 
cotton  casings  produced  by  the  vibration  of  the  hose  in  service. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  results  have  been  confirmed 
by  Mr.  J.  S.  Caldwell,  chief  engineer  of  the  N.  E.  Insurance  Ex- 
change, vnth  three  different  types  of  engines  and  three  different 
makes  of  high-grade,  standard  hose.  The  experiments  were 
made  in  Portland,  New  Bedford,  and  Boston,  and  in  some  cases 
the  cotton  was  charred  in  about  fifteen  minutes." 

The  original  incident,  remarks  The  Chemical  Round  Table 
(New  York),  was  reported  by  the  papers  of  the  Hub  and  the 
accounts,  which  were  at  first  considered  exaggerated,  now  have 
stood  the  acid  test  of  investigation. 
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Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  "  Tlie  Indeiiendeiit." 

NOT    AN    ELIZABETHAN    MANOR,    PERHAPS— 
But  a  comfortable  and  attractive  little  hotise,  for  all  that 


A   HOUSE   BUILT   OF   PAPER 

A  REAL  PAPER  HOUSE — or,  more  properly  speaking,  a 
paper  bungalow,  for  there  is  but  one  floor — is  described 
in  The  Independent  (New  York)  by  Adelia  Belle 
Beard.  This  structure  is  located  at  Buck  Hill  Falls,  Pa.,  and 
the  writer  says  that  it  appears  to  be  rain-  and  weather- 
proof.     So   far   as   she         

knows  it  is  the  first  of 
its  kind.  She  goes  on 
to  say: 

"The  owner  is  a  wo- 
man who  does  things 
and  thinks  for  herself, 
and  the  idea  of  putting 
up  a  Uttle  summer  home 
of  paper  instead  of  wood 
was  her  own.  She  drew 
the  plans,  told  a  builder 
what  she  wanted,  and 
he  'did  the  rest.'  I 
have  never  seen  the 
original  or  working 
plans,  but  the  sketch 
given  here  shows  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  rooms 
and  approximate  dimen- 
sions. The  entire  floor 
space,  exclusive  of  the 
porch,  is  not  more  than 
12  by  22  feet,  yet  there 
are  a  living-room,  a 
good-sized  bedroom,  a 
kitchenette,    and   bath. 

Surely  a  house  roomy  and  convenient  enough  for  two  or  even 
three  people  to  spend  a  summer  in  comfortably. 

"Then  there  is  the  wide  porch  which,  by  a  unique  arrange- 
ment, becomes  a  part,  and  a  most  charming  part,  of  the  living- 
room.  The  arrangement  is  a  large  wooden  door  which  reaches 
entirely  across  the  end  of  the  room  and  is  swung  from  hinges, 
not  at  the  side,  but  at  the  top.  Weights  attached  to  ropes 
on  the  outside  Uft  the  door  up  and  outward  where  it  forms 
a  roof  over  a  railed-in  porch.  It  is  held  securely  in  this  posi- 
tion by  a  hinged  support,  like  a  flat  pillar,  at  the  outer  edge, 
that  drops  into  place  when  the  door  is  lifted.  The  effect  of  this 
living-room,  wide  open  at  one  end,  is  delightful.  On  entering 
the  front  door  you  see  the  misty  foliage  of  tree-tops  with  glimpses 
of  sky  bej^ond.  Going  through  the  room  and  out  onto  the 
porch,  you  look  down  on  huge,  broken  rocks  and  vines  and  moss 
and  ferns. 

"The  little  house  stands  back  in  its  unfenced  grounds,  about 
thirty  feet  from  the  road,  and  nestles 
among  trees — oak  and  chestnut — which 
cast  a  flickering  green  shade  over  it.  There 
is  only  one  step  at  the  front  door,  but  at 
the  back  the  grade  is  so  steep  that  the 
foundation-posts  lift  the  house  many  feet 
away  from  the  ground. 

"That  is  one  of  the  things  which  gives 
charm  to  the  porch.  Standing  or  sitting 
there  one  feels  hfted  up  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary onto  a  level  with  waving  tree-tops 
and  swinging  birds'-nests.  Also,  being  so 
far  above  the  ground,  rocky  and  treacher- 
ous for  unwary  feet  at  that  point,  one  has 
a  feeling  of  security  and  sleeps  tranquilly 
through  the  nights,  tho  almost  the  whole 
side  of  the  house  is  as  open  as  the  forest 
itself. 

"A  wood-pulp  composition,  which  is 
first  cousin  to  paper,  is  the  material    of 

which  the  house  is  made.      The  sheets  are      

held  together   by   strips   of  wood,  as  the 

photographs  show.      It  is   a  soft  gray,  a  good  color  for  the 

walls. 

"The  kitchenette  is  furnished  with  a  built-in  dresser  at  one 
end  and  a  built-in  table,  with  shelf  beneath,  at  the  other.  A 
shelf  of  the  proper  height,  under  the  window  at  the  side,  holds 
the  oil-stove,  and  next  to  it  is  the  sink  with  running  water. 
There  is  also  running  water  in  the  bathroom.     The  house  is 


light  and  dry  and,  when  the  sun  shines  in,  the  lattice  windows 
cast  decorative  shadows. 

"As  the  bungalow  is  in  the  mountains,  there  are  occasional 
nights,  and  even  days,  when  it  is  not  desirable  to  have  the  end 
of  the  living-room  open;  when  warmth  rather  than  an  un- 
limited supply  of  fresh  air  is  the  thing  required,  then  the  big 
door  is  lowered. 

"A  wide  doorway  opens  from  the  living-room  into  the  bed- 
room, and,  since  only 
women  are  in  the  house, 
the  curtains  which  drape 
it  are  of  net,  white 
with  a  colored  border. 
The  filmy  curtains  are 
attractive  and,  while 
admitting  plenty  of  air, 
serve  to  keep  out  stray 
mosquitoes." 
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EVERY   INCH  IS   MADE    USABLE. 

That  is  the  secret  of  the  economical  little 
paper  house. 


DOUBTS     ABOUT 
MINE  POWER-PLANTS 

— Large  power  -  plants 
at  mine  mouths  have 
been  pointed  to  for 
years  as  the  ideal  de- 
velopment for  the  fut- 
ure. Some  have  even 
been  successfully  oper- 
ated on  a  small  scale. 
But  larger  ones  are 
likely  never  to  be  estab-- 
lished,  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve   the     Washington 

eoiTespondent      of     The     American     Machinist     (New    York). 

This  would  eliminate   one  of    the  chief    features  of  the  great 

contemplated  eastern  seaboard   super-power  zone,  apparently. 

The  correspondent  details  the  matter  as  follows: 

"After  a  very  careful  consideration  of  this  subject  in  the 
Boston-Washingtori  area  the  engineers  engaged  in  the  super- 
power survey  are  understood  to  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
such  a  plan  is  impracticable,  at  least  so  far  as  concerns  plants  of 
the  size  contemplated  for  the  intercommunicating  electric 
system  which  maj^  be  found  feasible  for  the  great  industrial 
region  along  the  eastern  seaboard. 

"Much  to  the  surprize  of  some  of  the  engineers  connected 
with  the  super-power  work  there  appears  to  be  an  insufficiency 
of  water  for  condensing  purposes,  either  at  the  mine  mouth  or 
elsewhere  -w-ithin  the  boundaries  of  any  of  the  larger  coal-fields. 

Even  the  large  near-by  rivers  have  been 
eliminated.  The  eastern  branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  contains  too  much  sulfur. 
The  Delaware  River  can  not  be  used, 
since  the  storing  and  discharging  of  water 
in  such  large  quantities  would  cause  an 
irregular  flow  of  the  river,  which  would 
greatly  impair  its  use  for  power  purposes. 
It  is  conceded,  however,  that  there  is 
little  to  be  gained  by  having  a  plant  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  mining  region  since  a  rail 
haul  would  be  necessary,  and  once  on  the 
cars  coal  could  be  carried  a  few  miles 
farther  to  tide-water,  where  plenty  of  con- 
densing water  would  be  available.  In 
addition  there  would  be  the  various  ad- 
vantages of  having  the  plant  near  large 
centers  of  population. 

"So  far  as  the  anthracite  field  is  con- 
cerned as  a  location  for  one  of  the  super- 
power plants,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
steam  sizes  of  anthracite  are  too  valuable 
for  use  as  fuel  in  such  a  plant.  There  is  no  locality  with  suffi- 
cient culm  or  waste  coal  in  the  immediate  vicinity  to  supply  a 
plant  of  that  character.  It  also  is  pointed  out  that  should  a  per- 
manent plant  of  the  size  contemplated  be  erected  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  even  the  largest  bituminous  mine,  its  re- 
quirements would  be  so  'great  as  to  exhaust  the  mine  in  a, 
comparatively  few  years." 
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A    KODMV     l'OK(  H    AI'l'KAHS 
Wlu'ii   llio  sidt-  of  tl\f  liousi'  lifts  to  form  its  loof. 


THE    LITTLK    liKDUOOM . 
I-;   scivcikhI    from   the  liviiiK-i'oom   with   wiiite   not    ciii-taiiis 


IS   THE    HUMAIN    RACE   PETERING   OUT? 

R\.CES  or  JMEN  have  sometimes  died  out  and  utterly 
disappeared.  Is  it  possible  that  this  may  happen  to 
the  whole  human  family?  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  super- 
intendent of  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  thinks  it  may,  pro\'ided  we 
continue  to  live  under  what  he  considers  the  present  unnatural 
conditions.  In  the  Marquesas  Islands,  he  reminds  us,  WTiting 
in  The  Journal  of  Health  and  Sanitation  (Chicago),  140,000 
happy,  health}-  folk  have  dwindled  in  a  century  to  a  few  hundred. 
'"They  have  faded  away,"  he  says,  "under  the  blight  of  our  per- 
verted ci-vilization."  The  gorilla,  the  most  powerful  of  beasts, 
has  never  survived  more  than  two  j^ears  in  captivity.  "The 
imprisoned  business  man,"  says  Dr.  Kellogg,  "lingers  longer" 
— but  even  he  passes  out  nearly  twenty  years  sooner,  on  the 
average,  than  the  farmer,  who,  however  hard  he  may  have  to 
labor,  is  not  caged.  In  short.  Dr.  Kellogg  conchides,  we  must 
be  led  to  understand  that  soundness  of  body  is  absolutely 
essential,  and  we  must  change  our  habits  so  as  to  conserve  that 
soimdness,  or  the  race  will  go  under.     We  read: 

"The  war-time  examinations  showed  that  half  the  men 
between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  thirty,  when  a  man  should 
be  in  his  very  prime,  were  so  far  below  the  standard  of  normal 
health  and  vigor  that  half  of  them  were  not  only  unfit  for  mili- 
tary service  at  the  front  but  incapable  of  being  made  fit  by 
training.  We  lose  from  our  popiilation  of  100,000,000,  by 
death,  1.500,000  people  everj^  year;  3,000,000  people  are  sick 
all  the  time.  An  average  of  seven  days  are  lost  from  labor  by 
sickness  every  year.  Tuberculosis  is  gaining  ground.  It  kills 
one .  out  of  ever\'  ten  of  our  population.  Cancer  kills  one  in 
twenty.  Heart-disease,  Bright's  disease,  and  other  chronic 
maladies  are  rapidly  gaining  ground.  While  the  average  length 
of  life  is  increasing,  the  number  of  people  who  attain  great  age 
is  rapidly  decreasing.  In  England  and  Wales  the  insane  are 
increasing  twice  as  fast  as  the  sane,  and  in  France  ten  times 
as  fast.  In  France,  England,  and  Germany  the  birth-rate  is 
declining  so  rapidly  that  if  it  continues  at  its  present  rate  a 
century  hence  not  a  child  will  be  found  in  any  of  those  countries, 
and  in  this  country  the  decline  of  the  birth-rate,  if  not  so  rapid, 
is  none  the  less  definite  and  constant. 

"The  fundamental  cause  of  our  trouble  is  unbiologic  living. 
Man  is  a  very  old-fashioned  animal  trying  to  live  in  a  new- 
fangled way,  in  a  manner  that  no  animal  ever  before  adventured, 
and  so  unnatural  and  so  ill-adapted  to  his  constitution  and  his 
requirements  as  to  render  his  ultimate  undoing  inevitable. 
He  is  by  nature  a  tropical  creature,  an  open-air  dweller.  The 
business  man,  incarcerated  behind  the  bars  of  his  counting- 
room,  with  his  male  assistants  dies  at  the  premature  age  of 
thirty-six  years,  while  the  farmer,  whose  vocation  keeps  him 
in  the  open,  lives  tc  fifty-five. 

"Man  is  naturally  a  low-protein  feeder,   like  his  relatives, 


those  sturdy  forest  men,  the  chimpanzee  and  the  gorilla.  The 
gorilla  has  adhered  to  the  original  liill  of  fare  and  to-day  is  king 
of  that  ])ortion  of  the  Kongo  in  which  he  lives,  not  a  lion  being 
found  within  a  space  of  400  miles  square,  in  which  the  forest 
monarch  reigns  supreme.  The  gorilla  dies  in  captivity  in  a  few 
months.  The  imprisoned  business  man  lingers  longer  but  dies 
fifty  years  before  his  time. 

"While  acute  disease  is  usually  the  result  of  accident  or  infec- 
tion, chronic  disease  is  for  the  most  part  due  to  the  break- 
down of  the  vital  machine  as  the  result  of  the  cumulative  effects 
of  unbiologic  habits. 

"Between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-four  years  300 
men  die  for  every  100  women;  and  twenty  j'ears  later  nearly 
four  times  as  many  men  as  women  die  from  disease  of  the  heart 
and  blood-vessels.  The  large  use  of  alcohol  and  the  general 
use  of  tobacco  by  men  would  seem  to  be  a  lai'ge  factor  in  causing 
the  great  difference  in  the  mortality-rate." 

A  dangerous  fallacy  which  leads  annually  to  the  loss  of  millions 
of  years  of  life  is  the  notion.  Dr.  Kellogg  tells  us,  that  a  man 
may  have  a  surplus  of  vitality  which  he  may  expend  in  excesses 
and  indulgences.  This  surplus  of  \'igor  is  really  a  margin  for 
emergencies,  to  be  drawn  upon  in  our  declining  years  when  outgo 
exceeds  income,  a  sacred  endowment  which  we  hold  in  trust  not 
for  ourselves  alone,  but  for  the  community,  the  nation,  the  race, 
by  the  judicious  use  and  investment  of  which  we  may  con- 
tribute to  the  welfare  of  our  fellows,  of  those  who  come  after 
us.     He  goes  on: 

"Among  the  interesting  lessons  from  the  war  is  the  notable 
lowering  of  the  death-rate  in  several  countries.  In  Denmark 
the  death-rate  fell  35  per  cent.,  due,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Hind- 
hede,  the  Danish  food-controller,  to  simpler  habits  of  living, 
and  especially  the  low-protein  diet  and  the  use  of  coarse  bread. 
The  same  thing  was  true  in  Germany. 

"It  is  said  that  diabetes  has  practically  disappeared  in 
Germany,  and  that  gout,  formerly  very  common,  is  now 
unknown. 

"If  Germany  is  profiting  by  the  absence  of  its  customary 
poisons,  we  are  at  present  suffering  from  an  overdose,  and  that 
notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  alcoholics,  for  the  increased 
consumption  of  coffee  and  tobacco  has  established  new  records 
which  give  to  the  average  American  a  daily  dose  of  three  or 
four  grains  of  nicotin  and  four  grains  of  caffein. 

"Health  studies  and  health  conditions  must  be  given  first 
attention  in  our  public  schools.  A  good  knowledge  of  physiol- 
ogy and  personal  hygiene  should  be  required  of  every  graduate 
from  high  school,  academj%  college,  or  university.  The  people 
must  be  made  to  understand  that  soundness  of  body  is  funda- 
mentally essential  in  business,  art,  literature,  politics,  and 
religion,  as  well  as  in  Avarfare,  sports,  and  industry.  By  creating 
an  enthusiasm  for  health  promotion  and  physical  perfection 
we  may  incorporate  the  practise  of  eugenics  and  euthenics 
into  the  mores  of  society,  and  even  make  them  a  part  of  religion." 
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ENGLAND'S   GREAT   LIBERAL   NEWSPAPER 


THE  DAY  NAPOLEON  DIED  saw  the  birth  of  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  the  great  Liberal  newspaper  of 
England.  Its  first  number  appeared  on  May  5,  1821, 
and  its  centenary  coincides  with  that  of  the  great  Imperialist, 
noticed  in  another  article  in  this  department.  The  centenary 
year  of  the  paper,  in  whose 
columns  we  have  often  found 
matter  of  interest  for  our  read- 
ers, marks  also  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  unbroken  editor- 
ship of  Mr.  C.  P.  Scott.  This 
double  anniversary  brings  out 
long  compUmentarj'  notices  of 
the  paper  and  its  editor  both 
in  England  and  America. 
"Mr.  Scott  has  been  some- 
thing more  than  the  supporter 
of  good  and  humane  causes," 
says  Mr.  Asquith,  quoted  in 
The  Guardian  itself;  "he  has 
established  a  special  claim 
upon  our  admiration  and  grati- 
tude by  his  consistent  advo- 
cacy, during  all  these  years,  of 
high  ideals  and  right  standards 
of  pubhc  life  in  this  country." 
Lord  Bryee  speaks  of  the  paper 
itself  as  furnishing  "a  shining 
example  of  the  high  service 
which  a  great  newspaper  can 
render.  It  has  been  not  only 
careful  in  its  presentation  of 
facts,  acute  and  judicious  in 
its  discussion  of  current  ques- 
tions, but  also  upright,  coura- 
geous, loyal  to  truth."  How 
these  ideals  have  been  realized 
is  shown  in  a  special  article  by 
Daily  Telegraph: 

"Accuracy  of  news  has  been  the  guiding  principle.  I  have 
heard  of  fifteen  different  correspondents  being  given  the  task  of 
discovering  the  fact  -with  regard  to  some  important  Mini'sterial 
intention  on  which  a  good  deal  of  the  immediate  future  depended. 
The  fifteen  correspondents  aH  sent  in  their  different  contribu- 
tions— they  were  all,  of  course,  paid — all  that  appeared  was  a 
single  short  paragraph  in  the  London  Letter,  but  the  paragraph 
contained  the  news  that  was  sought  for. 

"  Similarly,  correspondents  sent  to  different  parts  of  the  world 
— to  Petrograd,  to  Smyrna,  to  Dublin,  to  South  Wales — have 
always  the  same  instructions — that  is,  to  describe  the  facts, 
and  always  the  facts,  and  little  but  the  facts.  If,  therefore, 
the  editorial  article  be  not  in  accord  with  the  facts  described  in 
the  news  columns,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  editorial  comment. 
Each  section  of  the  paper  is  the  object  of  equal  care.  A  large 
portion  of  the  hold  that  the  paper  enjoys  over  the  business  men 
of  so  great  a  commercial  city  as  Manchester  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  every  great  trade  movement  is  daily  watched  and  recorded. 
The  stout  Conservative  cotton-broker  may  sigh  or  swear  over 
the  political  columns  of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  but  he  has  to 
go  to  its  City  Article  to  learn  all  the  world  movements  in  the 
business  by  which  he  makes  his  lixdng. 

"On  one  subject  only  do  you  find  a  trace  of  the  Puritanism 


EDITORIAL   CHAIR. 


Charles  Prestwich  Scott,  of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  who  thinks 
it's  not  as   "easy  to  run  a  paper  as  to  poke  a  Are." 


T.  P.  O'Connor  in  the  London 


of  its  early  founders.  Columns  can  be  read  on  aU  such  sports  as 
cricket,  foot])all,  or  tennis;  in  a  recent  number  one  of  the  best 
obituary  notices  appeared  of  Arthur  Mold,  the  famous  Lancashire 
bowler,  and  even  in  the  serious  and  largely  political  columns 
of  the  editorial  page  the  inner  problems  and  the  personalities 
of  the  gi-eat  outdoor  games  find  serious  or  playful  discussion.    But 

the  race-course  is  still  tabu. 
The  tipster  is  unknown.  Re- 
sults of  great  races  have,  <rf 
course,  to  be  recorded;  but 
the  record  is  brief  and  almost 
shamefaced." 

In  the  Manchester  Guardian 
Weekly,  whose  anniversary 
number  traverses  every  phase 
of  the  paper's  historj^  Mr. 
Scott's  editorship  is  spoken  of 
as  "one  of  the  illustrious  things 
of  journalism  at  large."  The 
writer  of  this  appreciation, 
]Mr.  William  Haslam  Mills, 
declares  that  "the  history  of 
the  !Manchester  Guardian  for 
the  last  fifty  years  is  the  his- 
tory of  his  mind."     Thus: 

"Its  sensitiveness  to  moral 
ideas,  its  intolerance  of  the 
high  hand,  its  dislike  of  the 
magisterial  brow  are  his.  He 
has  given  it  a  new  kind  of 
non  -  conformist  conscience 
which  aUows  for  aU  the  arts  of 
life  and  bases  a  stern  righteous- 
ness, not,  Uke  the  old  Puritans 
at  the  bear-baiting,  on  hatred 
of  the  spectators,  but  rather 
on  love  of  the  victim.  His 
staff  know  that  in  the  last 
twenty  years  his  character  has 
not,  indeed,  softened,  for  its 
tonic  and  electric  quahty  is 
still  very  palpable,  but  mel- 
lowed very  greatly  beneath  the  final  touches  of  experience  and 
some  private  sorrows;  and  this  quality  of  mellowness  is  also 
in  The  Guardian.  Its  refusal  to  be  terrified  by  new  portents 
like  the  sex  movement  and  labor  movement  is  merely  his  spiri- 
tual inabiUty  to  grow  old 

"It  is  said  of  Chamberlain  by  an  observer  that  he  seemed 
to  make  fresh  beginnings  and  to  discover  and  develop  new  powers 
in  the  art  of  public  speaking  after  he  was  fifty  years  of  age,  and 
the  man  who  made  the  observation  thought  the  fact  an  unusual 
one  in  human  experience.  Mr.  Scott  has  bettered  the  example, 
and  has  enlarged  the  hopes  of  the  sixth  and  even  the  seventh 
decade  of  human  life,  for  there  is  no  question  that  his  wrist  for 
English  prose  is  easier  and  more  flexible  than  it  was  twenty  or 
even  ten  years  ago.  The  style  has  reached  that  high  degree  of 
excellence  which  only  comes  when  style  is  hid  with  thought,  when 
it  is,  indeed,  no  longer  style,  but  merely  the  diaphanous  vesture 
of  the  thing  which  it  is  in  his  mind  and  of  his  purpose  to  say." 

The  editor,  whose  anonymity  is  so  held  in  the  columns  of  his 
paper  that  many  believe  newspapers  simply  grow,  like  Topsy, 
only  escapes  into  universal  light  on  occasions  like  these.  So 
the  picture  of  Mr.  Scott  at  work  must  have  its  interest: 

"Mr.  Scott  produces  the  most  of  his  work  among  the  un- 
tempered   conditions   of   a   newspaper   office   at   night.     He   is 
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always  accessible,  and  his  assistants  may  witliout  t'xcessi\»>  fear 
and  trembling  Invak  iu  upon  iiiin  with  unseasonable  topies — 
with  a  telegrram  which  has  been  corrupted  in  transit  and  whiili 
nobody  can  emend,  and  with  some  delicate  (piestion  peihais  of 
'giving  it'  or  'lea\ing  it  i>ut.'  The  most  tiie  tormentor  will 
notice  is  a  brief  abstraction,  a  momentary'  difficulty  in  coming 
to  the  surface  of  life.  The  matter,  whatever  it  lu\  will  receive 
attention,  and  if  the  intnuh-r  glances  over  his  shoulder  from 
the  door  he  will  see  that  the  mind  has  picked  up  the  train  of  its 
thought  again  and  the  hand  is  tra\eling  over  the  paper  beneath 
the  gret>n  lamp.  He  keeps  the  con.science  of  the  paper  and  looks 
closely  to  its  personal  form,  lie  can  not  away  with  tht>  word 
■reliability,"  will  not  sulYt'r  anytiiing  to  haj)pen  in  tlu>  'metropo- 
lis.' and  is  the  only  member  of  his  own  stalT  who  understands 
clearly  when  the  conjunction  should  b(>  "nor"  and  when  it  should 
be  "or,"  and,  when  one  follows  the  other,  \\\vM  happens  next.  If 
any  \ery  bad  cliche  appears  he  will  .send  the  proof  in  w  iiicli  the 
offense  occurs  to  the  responsil>le  subordinate  with  a  pained  note 
of  exclamation,  it  is  one  of  the  things  that  make  the  ditTerence 
in  the  (intirdian  office  that  the  editor  requires  nothing  of  his 
men  that  he  could  not  do  t(|ually  well  him.self. 

"And  if  it  be  asked  how  all  this  is  done  not  only  without 
any  dishevelnient  and  discomposure  of  living,  but  with  rather 
more  than  le.*s  atteutitm  to  its  airs  and  graces,  the  teaching  which 
is  contained  in  the  answ.M  is  easy  to  frame  and  yet  hard  to  follow, 
since  it  requires  no  less  than  the  whole  of  life.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  Essays  of  Emerson  were  not  so  much  written  as  as- 
sembled out  of  the  note-l)ooks  of  an  unceasing  application, 
and  when  the  greatest  of  English  artists  was  asked  how  long 
it  had  taken  him  to  nuike  the  rough  sketch  of  a  human  hand  he 
replied  that  it  had  taken  him  "all  his  life.'  In  the  same  wpy 
the  editorship  of  a  great  organ,  the  rapid  decision,  the  finished 
argument  composed  against  time  do  not  come  of  a  posture 
toward  ati'airs  sometimes  assumed  and  sometimes  rela.xed.  The 
spring  is  easy  becau.se  the  ptnse  is  always  maintained.  The 
burden  is  carried  because  it  is  never  laid  down.  Not  i^en 
after  fifty  years  of  carrying  it!" 

]SIr.  Scott's  own  ctpulngia  contains  some  striking  sentences  on 
the  contrast  between  the  older  ideal  of  a  newspaper  and  the 
newer  one  of  smartnej^s  and  light: 

"There  are  people  who  think  you  can  run  a  newspaper  about 
as  easily  as  you  can  poke  a  fire,  and  that  knowledge,  training, 
and  aptitude  are  superfluous  endowments.  There  have  even  been 
e.xperiments  on  this  assumption,  and  they  have  not  met  with 
success.  There  must  be  competence,  to  start  with,  on  the 
business  side,  just  as  there  must  be  in  any  large  undertaking, 
but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  business  side  of  a  paper 
should  dominate,  as  sometimes  happens,  not  without  distress- 
ing consequences.  A  newspai)er  to  be  of  value  should  be  a 
unity,  and  every  part  of  it  shoidd  equally  understand  and 
respond  to  the  purjxjses  and  ideals  Avhich  animate  it.  Between 
its  two  sides  there  should  be  a  happy  marriage,  and  editor  and 
business  manager  should  march  hand  in  hand,  the  first,  be  it 
well  understood,  just  an  inch  or  two  in  advance.  Of  the  stat^' 
much  the  same  thing  may  be  said.  They  should  be  a  friendly 
company.  They  need  not,  of  coui'se,  agree  on  every  point,  but 
they  should  share  in  the  general  j)urpose  and  inheritance.  A 
paper  is  built  up  upon  their  common  and  succe.s.sive  labors,  and 
their  work  should  never  be  task  work,  never  merely  dictated. 
They  should  be  like  a  racing-boat's  crew,  pulling  well  together, 
each  man  doing  his  best  because  he  likes  it,  and  with  a  common 
and  glorious  goal." 

"There  may  'oe  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  which  new.s- 
paper  is  the  most  successful  or  the  most  j)owerful,"  saA  s  I'lic 
New  Republic  (,Xew  York),  which  is  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
of  The  Guardian's  American  admirers.  "There  is  among  people 
who  know  the  press,  practically  no  dispute  as  to  the  unique 
distinction  enjoyed  by  the  ^lanchester  Guardian  and  its  pro- 
prietor-editor."     It  goes  on: 

"There  is  an  actual  sense  in  which  the  ^lanchester  Guardian 
may  be  regarded  as  a  self-revealing  and  self-fulfilling  institu- 
tion of  the  English-speaking  peoples,  and  as  such  we  may  be 
permitted  to  take  a  common  pride  in  its  century  of  splendid 
achievement.  But  at  the  end  the  simple  fact  remains:  that 
the  explanation  of  The  Guardian  is  to  be  sought  in  the  character 
and  purpose  of  its  editor.  To  few  men  in  our  time,  we  may 
acknowledge,  has  there  been  given  an  opportunity  for  public 


ser\  ice  inore  pirfectly  fitted  to  their  gifts  and  quality  than  the 
one  which  came  to  C.  V.  Seott,  anti  it  wouhl  be  true  to  say  that 
in  our  modern  world  no  n>an  has  taken  his  opportunity  mt>re 
lint>l\-.  To  journalists  in  every  country  his  jiersonaiity  ami 
record  are  an  inspiratitm." 


NAPOLEON    AS    AN    M^TTST   T\    \^  AR 

MANY  SDLDlEItS  AND  MOST  CIXILIANS  lin,l  it 
diilicull  to  regard  war  as  an  art.  Statesmen,  as  we- 
shall  se<>,  like  to  think  of  it  as  a  science.  "Thost> 
who  know  war  best,"  says  Maj.-(ien.  Sir  Frederick  Maurice', 
in  the  London  Dcih/  Xnrs.  "will  a'/ree  llial  i(  is  a  liorrililc  juul 
revolting  mess,  the  \(  ry  conl  radidiou  of  all  that  tlu-  woni  art 
usually  iin])lies."  |?ut  this  famous  v.ar  correspondent  takes  the 
occasion  of  the  i  entenary  of  the  death  of  XaiM)leon,  May  .'),  to 
point  to  liim  as  "the  jm-eniinent  artist  in  war."  War,  so 
General  Maurice  gt)es  on  to  nuiintain,  is  ''very  definitely  an  art, 
and  the  man  who  wins  in  war  is  not  the  man  who  acts  according 
to  i)lan,  but  the  man  who  has  imagination  and  creati\e  talent,  is 
a  master  of  the  technique  and  of  the  i)rincii)ic.N  of  his  jirofessiou,' 
and  who  acts  on  inspiration."  (Jeneral  Maurice's  argument 
that  Napoleon  was  an  artist  rests  on  the  claim  that  he  had  "'a 
mind  which  was  highly  imaginative  and  a  lirain  that  was  of  the 
inspired."      Aloreover: 

"The  po])u]ar  idea  that  he  foretold  the  course  of  his  campaign 
in  detail  before  a  shot  was  fired  is  ])ure  fiction,  -lust  as  a  great 
artist  is  quite  clear  in  his  mind  before  he  l-egins  to  paint  as  to  the 
eft'ect  he  wishes  to  produce,  and  has  determined  the  broad  lines 
of  his  design  and  the  general  form  of  his  composition,  so  Na{K)- 
leon,  in  setting  out  on  a  campaign,  had  made  up  his  mind  as  to 
the  result  he  wanted  and  the  general  methods  by  which  it  was 
to  be  attained,  but  he  could  no  more  have  foretold  the  strokes 
by  which  he  won  victory  than  Sargent  could  tell  you  when  stand- 
ing l)efore  an  empty  canvas  that  at  a  given  moment  some  bold 
stroke  of  the  brush  would  give  him  just  the  <'t'fect  he  desired 
to  produce. 

"Napoleon  and  his  disciples  had  no  great  faith  in  the  efficacy 
of  plans  and  had  an  inten.se  belief  in  the  vital  importance  of  the 
effective  execution  of  plans.  He  used  to  tell  his  marshals  that 
a  fair  plan  carried  through  with  resolution  and  with  faith  in 
the  princii)les  of  the  art  was  l)etter  than  the  best  plan  carried 
through  Avith  hesitation  and  in  doubt." 

Napoleon  furnished  "the  classic  illustration  of  tlie  truth  of 
this  dictum."  it  is  maintained,  "for  his  i)lan  for  his  last  cam- 
paign, that  of  Waterloo,  was  among  the  \er\-  best  which  he  con- 
ceived, but  its  execution  was  marred  by  hesitations  and  delays, 
the  true  causes  of  which  are  still  in  dispute."  General  Maurice 
])oints  to  one  advantag<'  Napoleon  had  over  generals  of  to-day, 
and  dwells  upon  facts  that  i)ut  in  question  Lloyd  George's  now 
famous  dictum  that  "the  war  was  won  around  the  table  at 
Chequers" — the  county  seat   of  llie  British  Prime  Minister: 

"Napoleon  had  the  enormous  advantage  as  a  soldier  that 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  career  he  hafl  not  to  account  for  his 
plans  or  his  strokes  to  any  one.  The  artist  was  in  the  happy 
position  of  being  freed  from  all  consideration  of  the  wishes  of 
clients  or  of  patrons.  This,  I  shotdd  say,  gave  Napoleon  a 
greater  advantage  as  comi)ared  with  modern  generals  than  did 
the  fact  that  he  was  fighting  allies.  It  Avas  not  to  the  gain  of 
France  that  Napoleon  Avas  supreme  both  in  council  and  in  camp, 
but  it  obviously  made  his  task  as  a  soldier  very  much  easier. 

"The  modern  statesman,  feeling  himself  to  be  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  war,  wants  from  his  generals  a  precise  plan, 
a  definite  forecast  as  to  the  effect  of  each  stroke.  He  regards 
Avar  as  a  science,  more  or  less  exact,  and  therefore  capable  of 
treatment  by  processes  of  reason  and  calculation.  The  Avise 
soldier  will  always  refuse  to  prophesy  and  will  ahvays  annoy 
the  statesman,  and  most  of  the  friction  Avhich  occurred  betAveen 
soldiers  and  statesmen  din-ing  the  Avar  was  din^  to  this  cause. 
When  the  statesmen  found  a  general  who  was  willing  to  prophesy 
and  ready  Avith  a  precise  plan,  they  were  delighted  with  him,  but 
NiAcUe  did  not  last  long. 

"A  study  of  Napoleon's  career  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
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supreme  generalship  is  possible  only  -Rhen  with  it  is  associated 
supreme  control  of  the  state.  This  produces  brilliant  %-ietories 
and  vast  conquests,  but  neither  have  any  lasting  effect,  for  the 
continuation  is  unendurable  in  times  of  peace.  Unlimited  power 
is  too  much  for  mortal  man.  On  the  other  hand,  the  combina- 
tion of  the  democratic  statesman  and  the  soldier  in  war  almost 
invariably  leads  to  muddUng  tlirough,  for  the  two  men  do  not 
think  in  hke  terms  or  even  speak  a  common  language.  The 
combination  may  produce  victory,  but  at  an  enormous  cost. 

"This  being  so,  democracy  must  find  some  other  means  of 
settling  international  differences  than  war  if  it  is  to.  endure. 
•Democracy  must  accept  the  plain  fact  wliich  the  history  of  the 
war  teaches  very  plainly  that  it  is  an  inefficient  instrument 
for  the  conduct  of  war.  If  at  long  intervals  it  produces  the  per- 
fect  soldier,   he   becomes   its   master   and   an   autocrat.     This 


FAMOUS    AT    FIFTEEN. 

Eileen  A.  Soper,  the  young  etcher  of  children  at   play,  who  is 
the  sensation  of  tliis  year's  Royal  Academy  in  London. 


is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  believe  that  a  League  of  Nations 
is  a  necessity  if  the  civilization  of  Europe,  as  we  know  it.  is 
to  be  preserA'ed." 

NOT  TO  BE  "SOAKED  WITH  SHAW  "—Bernard  Shaw  is 
merciful  as  well  as  humorous;  besides  declining  an  American 
mo\ne  contract  on  the  del'cious  pretext  that  the  film  director 
was  "out  for  art,  while  he  only  thought  of  the  money,"  he  tells 
a  Xew  York  Times  correspondent  why  he  declined  a  certain 
£10,000  film  offer: 

"The  suggestion  was,  would  I  accept  a  large  sum  of  money  for 
my  \\Titings  to  be  thrown  upon  the  screen  for  the  educational 
delectation  of  the  American  moAne  public.  ser\'ice  to  humanity, 
and  other  things.  As  I  gathered  it,  the  idea  was  not  merely  a 
choice  of  things  from  Shaw,  not  brief  extracts,  but  plays,  books, 
whole  prefaces,  everything,  yes,  everything,  but  a  little  at  a  time, 
with  the  usual  long  pause  for  reading  extracts. 

"In  this  way  were  the  American  people  to  be  soaked  with 
Shaw,  and  I  suppose  later  on  would  have  come  the  turn  of  the 
British  public — an  immense  idea,  amusing. 

"Then,  to  please  myself,  I  worked  out  a  scheme  on  paper.  I 
took  one  of  my  shorter  plays  and  made  a  rough  guess  at  the 
suitable  length  for  a  film  extract  and  divided  this  into  the  total 
number  of  words.  I  forget  the  exact  quotient,  but  I  remember 
that  the  wording  of  the  play  would  still  be  reeling  for  at  least 
three  years  before  the  end  was  in  sight. 

"  I  believe  I  get  these  £10,000  offers  about  three  times  a  week." 


AN   ETCHER   AT  THIRTEEN 

THE  STAGE  used  to  open  a  career  for  precocious  chil- 
dren; now  it  seems  to  be  hterature  or  the  graphic  arts. 
Hilda  ConkUng,  Opal  Whitely,  Daisy  Ashford  have 
scarcely  retired  from  their  recent  publicity  when  their  places  are 
taken  by  Pamela  Bianco  and  Eileen  Soper.  The  two  latter 
are  English  or  English  in  part.  Pamela  Bianco's  pictures  were 
the  sensation  of  the  recent  art  season  in  New  York,  and  her 
exhibition  was  renewed  twice  before  the  demands  of  purchasers 
were  satisfied.  The  latest  comer,  Eileen  Soper,  is  introduced 
through  the  spring  exhibition  of  the  British  Royal  Academy. 
She  sent  in  two  etchings  that  were  accepted  and  hung  before  even 
the  hanging  committee  of  the  Academy  were  aware  that  the 
artist  was  only  fifteen  years  old.  Certain  of  the  older  artists  of 
England  whose  work  did  not  sur^-ive  the  scrutiny  applied  to  the 
12,000  pictures  sent  in  have  tittered  complaints  against  the  favors 
shown  to  "immature  girl  exhibitors,"  while  established  artists 
lose  their  one  chance  of  an  income.  Mr.  Claude  Shepperson, 
one  of  the  committee,  makes  this  reply  in  the  columns  of  the 
London  Evening  Standard: 

"The  i)ublic  should  know  that  the  committee  knows  nothing 
of  persons,  names,  or  ages.     We  judge  the  work,  not  the  persons. 

"We  do  not  know  the  painter's  name,  and  it  does  not  matter 
to  us  whether  the  artist  is  three  or  three  hundred. 

"I  may  mention  that  it  just  happened  that  I  Avas  judging  in 
the  room  where  what  proved  to  be  Miss  Eileen  Soper's  etchings 
were  on  \\ew. 

"I  did  not  know  the  etcher's  name,  and,  looking  at  the  work 
from  a  purely  artistic  standpoint,  we  had  no  hesitation  in  accept- 
ing it.  It  is  no  fault  of  ours  that  IVIiss  Soper.  aged  fifteen,  can 
more  than  hold  her  own  ^\\X\i  the  giants  of  old  days.  We  are 
proud  of  the  girl,  while,  of  course,  sorry  for  the  giants." 

The  Daily  Chronicle  speaks  of  Miss  Soper  as  one  of  the  youngest 
artists  who  have  e^er  gained  this  honor,  and  goes  on  to  give 
some  account  of  her: 

"A  Daily  Chronicle  representative  met  her  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  Academy.  It  was  varnishing-day.  and  she  had  just 
been  to  see  what  kind  of  a  position  her  etchings  had  been  given. 
She  was  all  smiles,  pleased  to  find  that  her  pictures  had  not 
been  skied. 

"With  her  long  golden  'pigtail"  and  her  schoolgirl  hat  of  black 
felt,  held  by  elastic  under  the  chin,  she  stood  shylj'  for  a  minute 
or  two  while  her  photograph  was  taken. 

"Eileen  is  fifteen.  She  made  her  first  etching  when  she  was 
thirteen.  She  exhibited  for  the  first  time  last  month,  when 
she  sent  three  of  her  prints  to  an  exhibition  organized  by  the 
International  Society  of  Print-^Iakers.  California.  These  were 
hung  and  were  also  sold. 

"Five  orders  came  to  her  as  a  result  of  the  exhibition,  and 
two  more  prints  had  to  be  sent  hurriedly  to  the  American  bu\'ers, 
Avho  were  charmed  by  her  work. 

"Aliss  Soper  has  never  been  to  a  real  art  class.  What  advice 
she  has  had  has  been  given  to  her  by  her  father,  jSIr.  George 
Soper,  R.E.,  who  has  himself  been  an  Academy  exhibitor  on 
many  occasions. 

"Experts  talk  of  the  wonderful  economy  of  hne  in  the  child's 
drawings  and  etchings,  of  the  spontaneity  and  Aivacitj'  which 
give  her  work  a  special  quahty  of  deUght. 

"Eileen  does  not  talk  in  this  way.  She  says  shyly  that  she  is 
fond  of  children  and  that  she  Ukes  to  watch  them  and  then 
draw  them.  Sometimes  she  makes  a  special  journey  to  a  little 
village  near  her  home  at  Harmer  Green,  Welwyn,  where  laughing 
children  are  generally  to  be  found  at  play. 

"Children  are  sporting  in  both  her  Academy  etchings,  in 
'The  S-ss-ing'  and  "La  Barriere  Cassee.' 

"Flowers,  the  open  countr\%  and  pets  innumerable  have  been 
Eileen's  great  interests,  after  drawing,  in  her  country  home. 
She  told  The  Daily  Chronicle  representative  the  storj*  of  a  spring 
tragedy. 

"For  some  time  she  and  her  sister  had  been  bringing  up  a 
little  family  of  robins.  AU  went  well  until  a  big  stray  eat 
took  a  fancy  to  the  flowery  garden.  Now  the  robins  have 
disappeared. 

"'But  we  can't  chase  the  cat  away,'  was  the  ending  of  the 
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story   told  in  tlie  gray  forecourt  of  the  AciuUuuy,  'because  lu' 
is  such  a  very  friendly  cat  and  has  no  home.' 

"Many  Avell-known  people  are  interested  in  Eileen's  career. 
They  are  wondering  what  will  l»e  achieved  in  the  future  by  the 
golden-haired  little  schoolgirl  who  could  not  open  the  lett«>r 
which  told  of  her  success  because  she  trembled  so,  and  who 
looks  out  on  the  world  at  present  with  the  twin  eyes  of  the 
child  and  the  artist." 


EASTERN   EUROPE  "DYING  AT  THE  TOP" 

NKWSPAPERS  of  Finland  print  an  appeal  from  Maxim 
Gorki  for  relief  for  the  intellectual  leaders  of  Europe, 
of  whom  5.000  at  least  are  on  the  verge  of  starvation. 
This  fact  brings  forth  some  comments  from  the  New  York 
IVorld  which  point  to  the  great  danger  in  which  European 
ci\ilization  now  finds  itself  involved: 

"Gorki    is    not    pleading   for  the  so-call«'d   itileUigctit!<i<i.   tlie 


Copyright*<l  b.v  the  Artist. 

HEK    ••  FIRST    EFFORT." 

Eileen  Soper  did  this  etching  at   the  iigo  of  thirt<>cii. 
talk  of  the  '"  wonderful  economy  of  Hne." 
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leisure-class  radicals  who  got  more  of  a  revolution  than  they 
bargained  for,  but  for  the  scientists,  historians,  artists,  and 
educators  who  represent  all  that  is  constructive  and  forward- 
looking  in  ci\'ilization.  When  a  civilization  is  reduced  by  a 
gigantic  catach'sm  to  a  mere  struggle  for  existence,  there  is  no 
market  for   information   that   can   not  be   made   immediatel\' 

useful  and  no  demand  for  artistic  products.  As  a  result,  Russian 
scientists  and  scientific  discoveries  are  perishing  together. 
Invaluable  men,  men  with  the  keys  to  Russia's  future  in  their 
hands,  are  dying  prosaically  of  hunger. 

"But  the  same  state  of  affairs  exists  elsewhere  than  in  Bol- 
shevik Russia,  and  no  political  faction  can  be  blamed  for  it. 
Over  all  Russia  and  nearly  all  Central  Europe  skilled  brain- 
workers  are  at  a  fearful  discount.  Even  in  Germany  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  buy  laboratory  materials  or  books  on  modern  research; 
farther  east,  laboratories  and  research  have  well-nigh  dis- 
appeared. Soon,  unless  a  helping  hand  is  extended  from  with- 
out, there  will  be  no  further  demand  for  such  things  in  Poland, 
Austria,  Hungary,  Russia,  or  the  Balkans.  The  men  who 
understood  them  will  be  dead. 

"In  certain  countries  civilization  is  still  actually  in  danger 
of  extinction  as  an  outcome  of  the  war.  Where  there  is  no 
culture,  no  inteUeetual  life,  where  the  whole  endeavor  is  to 


tiud  food  enough  to  go  around,  it  is  not  civilized  life  thai  is 
lived  but  i)rimitive  existence  that  is  soint^how  endured.  Few 
have  yet  realized  what  burned-tuit  shells  of  itations  stand  in 
l>lace  of  inaiiN  of  the  slates  lluit  took  up  aruis  in  I'M  I  " 


(•..iivrii:lit<-il  iiv  till'  AitiM 


•  •    L.\    BARKIEKE    ("ASSICK." 

Miss  Eileen  Soi)er.  the  artist    only    fifteen,  finds    her  work    accepted 
by  the  Royal  Academy  in  open  conii)e(ition  with  all  anes. 


DUSE'S  RETURN  — After  ten  years'  retirement  Signora 
Eleonora  Duse  returned  to  tlu-  stage  in  Turin,  Italy,  and  not 
only  the  Italian  populace  greeted  her,  but  writers,  critics,  and 
actors  from  all  parts  of  Italy  and  France  who  had  journeyed  to 
Turin  for  the  event.  The  London  Times  recounts  the  scene,  the 
closing  parts  of  which  recall  the  furor  raised  in  this  country  over 
the  well-remembered  Jennj'  Lind.  It  may  have  been  thought  that 
such  days  of  triumph  for  stage  favorites  were  over.     We  read: 

"Signora  Duse,  who  is  sixty,  walked  on  the  stage  without 
make-up,  white-haired,  her  classic  face  fidl  of  gray  .shadows 
and  hard  angles,  brow  knitted,  and  mouth  drawn  down  at  the 
corners.  But  in  a  few  minutes  the  signs  of  age  had  vanished, 
and  she  rivaled  the  handsomest  and  youngest  woman  in  the  world. 

"She  had  chosen  for  her  reentry  one  of  her  favorite  plays, 
'The  Lady  from  the  Sea,'  of  Ibsen,  and  she  made  of  it  once  more 
a  luminous  work  of  imagery  and  poetry.  At  the  end  there  was  a 
pretty  scene.     While  the  house  was  simply  frantic,   her  com- 


Copjliglited  liy  tlic  Artist. 

•    THE    SWING." 
One  of  this  >  ear's  Academy  etching.s  done  by  Mi.s.s  Eileen  Soper. 


panions  on  the  stage,  actors  and  actresses,  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  joined  in  the  general  applause.  Then  when  she  left  the 
theater  students  took  the  horses  out  of  her  carriage  and  drew  it 
to  the  hotel,  where  she  was  obliged  to  appear  again  on  the 
balcony  to  acknowledge  the  greetings  of  an  enthusiastic  crowd." 


AMERICA    CALLED    TO    SPIRITUAL   LEADERSHIP 


EUROPE  NEEDS  AMERICAN  DOLLARS  less  tlian 
she  needs  America's  spiritual  service  to  save  her  from 
suicide,  declares  Bishop  Nicholai,  of  the  SerV)ian  Ortho- 
dox Church,  -wlio,  after  visiting  this  country  for  several  months 
and  preaching-  in  the  pulpits  of  many  of  our  cities,  envisions 
America,  "the  lasl-lxjrn  child  of  History,"  as  the  savior  of  "all 
its  brethren  from  starvation  and  desi)air."  Unique  among 
European  visitors  to  our  shores,  the  noted  Serbian  prelate  did 
not  come  seeking  money,  but  only  to  ])l(>ad  that  America  "spend 
her  moral  strength  to  change  the  moral  misery  of  I'^urope  as  she 
has  spent  her  w(>allli  in  help- 
ing Europe's  physical  misery." 
This  attitude  wins  the  praise 
of  tlie  Omaha  World-Herald, 
•\vliicli  believes  -with  liiin  that 
"grievously  as  l']urope  is  in 
n(>ed  of  material  assistance, 
sucli  as  Americans  have  so 
generously  given  and  are  still 
giving,  it  is  far  more  seriously 
in  need  of  spiritual  assistance; 
of  the  inspiration  and  rebirth 
l>orn  of  true  spiritual  leader- 
ship, without  which.  Bishop 
Nicholai  fears,  Europe  as  we 
liave  known  it  will  perish." 
Tho' Serbia's  youngest  bishop, 
Nicholai,  of  Oclirida,  is  a  rticog- 
nized  leader  of  the  autonomous 
Serbian  Orthodox  Church,  and 
in  his  own  country,  says  the 
l^oston  Transcript,  "there  is, 
perhaps,  no  one  more  loved  by 
the  people."  He  has  been 
described  bj'  the  Archliishop  of 
Canterbury  as  "the  greatest 
churchman  in  the  world,"  and 
a-knowledged  by  British  edi- 
tors to  be  the  foremost  in- 
terpreter of  the  spii-it  of  th(> 
Orthodox  Church,  and  his 
views,  therefore,  deserve  seri- 
ous attention.  Europe,  the 
lUshop  tells  US,  is  on  the  Avay 
1o  loss  of  soul.  Corru|)1ion 
continually  obtrudes  its  loath- 
some head.  I'nscrupulous 
selfishness    prevails    on    every 

hand.  Idealism,  self-sacrifice,  enthusiasm  for  a  common  cause 
are  dying.  "There  is  no  common  vision  of  great  glory."  There 
is  wide-spread  consciousness  of  the  lack  of  leadership.  "The 
moral  weakness  of  the  Europe  of  to-day  is  far  more  definite 
llian  her  material  weakness."  Relief  in  God,  in  the  immor- 
lalily  of  the  soul,  is  losing  its  hold  on  the  people.  There  is, 
in  fact,  we  are  told,  a  saturnalia  of  sin.  "The  press  has  never 
been  so  loose,  tlie  plays  never  so  indecent,  soid-corrupting 
influences  never  have  been  so  thrust  at  the  young."  The 
Church  is  growing  away  from  true  religion.  "Politics  and 
•  conomics  are  more  common  words  in  Christian  churches  than 
are  the  words  which  bring  us  thoughts  of  deity,  self-sacrifice. 


OUR    WAR    BUDCETS    CAN     SAVE     HU.MAMTY, 

If    the    moiic.v   is    used  for  "  peace  and  constriictioii  "   instead   of 

"  war  and  destiiiction."   says  this  Serl>ian  Bishop,   who   lells    how 

America  can   lead  Uw  way   in   the  regeneration  of  the  world. 


responsibility,  the  future  life.  The  churches  have  become 
oral  newspapers.  The  exposition  of  the  words  of  Christianity's 
God  has  come  to  be  an  unknown  art  to  many  Christian  clergy- 
men— the  most  popular  and  most  'successful.'"  It  is  for  such 
a  Europe  that  Bisho]>  Nicholai  asks  America's  aid,  believing  that 
only  through  spiritual  ser\ice  can  she  b<>  saved.  "America, 
is  more  than  a  nation,"  he  says  in  an  article  printed  in  part  in 
the  daily  ])ress  and  wholly  in  a  pamphlet  issued  after  his  return 
to  Serbia.  Technically  s])eaking,  America  is  "pan-human,  for 
all  races  and  nations  have  a  larg(>r  or  smaller  representation  of 

their  own  blood  and  soul  in  this 
new  organism."  And  "spon- 
taneously, instinctively,  provi- 
dentially, this  continent  has 
been  developing  two  main 
tendencies.  Charity  and  Con- 
slructiveness,  which  arc  the 
modern  forms  of  the  dee))est 
principles  of  Christianity."  So 
the  Bislio])  offers  America  the 
leadership  in  a  definite  plan  to 
put  international  relations  on 
a  truly  Christian  basis: 

"Why  not  found' a  World- 
Construction  Committee  in 
t  lie  formation  of  w  hich  America 
shall  take  a  leading  part,  but 
Avhich  two  or  three  of  the 
other  nu)st  rich  and  powerful 
nations  slionld  be  asked  to 
sujjiiort,  each  setting  aside  for 
that  ]iuri)ose  a  certain  fraction 
of  its  j)resent  war  budgets? 
Perliai)s  the  first  three  mem- 
liers  might  be  America,  En- 
gland, and  .Japan.  Let  all  of 
thejii  divert  an  equal  part  of 
their  war  budgets  from  work 
of  destruction  to  work  of  con- 
struction. Let  their  com- 
mittee send  out  (as  America 
has  by  herself  .sent  out,  tho  on 
an  inadequate  scale  in  view  of 
the  immense  undertaking),  en- 
gineers and  doctors  and  finan- 
ciers and  builders  to  bring 
water  to  lands  Avhere  no  water 
is,  to  bring  health  to  lands 
ravaged  by  disease,  to  bring 
financial  order  to  lands  disor- 
ganized and  impoverished,  to 
build  up  where  all  has  been 
torn  down  or  where  nothing 
worth  building  has  ever  been  built.  There  is  hardly  a  part  of 
the  world  but  has  been  exploited  and  crippled  and  is  now  reach- 
ing a  stage  of  desperation  and  chronic  dissatisfaction — Poland, 
Albania,  Calabria,  Armenia,  China,  Russia,  Austria,  Per.sia, 
Ireland,  Senegal,  Palestine,  and  the  Kongo,  to  mention  just 
the  first  that  come  to  mind.  Turn  the  })est  thought  of  the 
world  to  the  task  of  curing  these  festering  sore  spots,  turn  its 
best  energies  for  once  to  something  positive  and  constructive 
and  practical. 

"T  woidd  not  cut  down  the  war  budgets  of  the  nations.  I 
Avould  turn  tliem  to  better  uses.  Men  must  be  taxed  in  order 
to  lie  taught  to  giAe.  It  is  very  easy  to  teach  men  to  be  selfish 
and  indolent ;  it  is  very  hard  to  teach  them  to  Avork  and  to  be 
charitable.     Since  the  Avorld  began  men  have  been  forced^  to 
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gi\v  to  V  ar  ami  (.U'siniction.     Tlitv   now  should   hv  loictil   to 
give  to  i>faoe  and  construction." 

Tlic  scheme  the  Hishop  projwses  is  based  on  chaiity  and 
business,  both  in  equal  dt>grree — ""on  charity,  because  the  world 
needs  help  frantically  and  our  civilizaHon  will  di»'  witliout  it; 
on  business,  because  thousands  of  men  sent  by  thousaiuls  of 
firms  and  vast  accumulations  of  material  would  go  out  from  this 
country  and  the  other  j)roduciuir  <-ouutries  to  establish  pros- 
]M'rity  and  health  and  a  system  of  ^(■lt■-sul)porliIlK•  work  in  all 
the  waste  places  of  the  worUl."  The  war  discovered  Anu'rica 
in  a  new  lijrht.  America  helped  linish  a  prolonged  slauirhter; 
America  |)rohibited  drinking:;  America  extended  ""uuprect^- 
dented  charity  indiscrimiiuitely  to  allies  and  enemies  in  order 
to  help  crippled  Europe."  Tlui>  she  deserves  attention  from  the 
five  continents,  and  a  new  definition.  This  new  definition  ()uu:li( 
to  bt'.  thinks  the  Si'ri>ian: 

"A  pan-human  society  of  men  intoxicated  willi  the  con- 
structive and  charitable  spirit.  Those  who  say  Ave  are  tired  of 
jriving"  do  iu>t  si)eak  as  real  Americans.  On  the  old  continent 
charity  has  had  al>out  the  same  meaning  as  tippiufj,  but  in 
America  charity  has  for  the  first  time  in  history  become  a  seri- 
ously oraranized  atYair.  Are  you  really  tired?  Are  you  tired, 
then.  t)f  being  Christians?  Your  charity  to  all  suffering  nations 
has  surpassed  the  charity  of  man,\-  other  countries,  but  it  has 
not  yet  surpassed  your  war-lnidgel.  If  the  expen.ses  of  killing 
human  beings  are  greater  than  the  gifts  for  saving  them,  where. 
then,  is  charity?  What  is  a  penny  given  to  (^hrist  as  to  a  dollar 
given  to  Mars?  The  poor  widow  in  the  temple  is  still  punishing 
empires  with  shame. 

"After  an  earthquake,  when  your  house  catches  fire,  you  can 
not  say:  '1  will  now  rest  a  little  from  the  shock  of  the  earth- 
quake.' America  can  not  rest,  she  can  not  stop,  she  must  go 
on — one  way  or  the  other,  she  must  go  on.  She  is  at  the  cross- 
roads. On  one  hand  lies  the  way  Europe  has  always  gone— 
the  negative.  quasi-Christian  way;  the  other  is  the  way  of  human 
salvatit)n,  with  new  principles  strongly  affirmed,  the  way  of 
charitj'  and  energetic  constructive  effort. 

"I  am  not  i)roposing  X'topia.  It  is  not  impractical  to  say 
that  in  a  time  of  staggering  need  men  should  join  logetiier  to 
meet  that  need.  A  healthy  conception  of  life  must  be  offered 
at  once  to  oppose  and  offset  the  unhealthy  and  unnatural  inter- 
nationalism of  Moscow.  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  Bol- 
shevism is  altogether  weak  and  negative.  Bolshevism  expresses, 
tho  stupidly,  two  things — the  protest  of  men  against  the  double- 
faced  politics  of  Europe  and  the  world  need  for  a  world  policy. 
That  can  not  be  fought  by  silence,  by  stunned  brains,  by  a 
vacuum,  but  by  proposing  something  better  and  by  struggling 
and  fighting  for  it  continually. 

"I  talked  the  other  day  with  Tesla,  tlie  great  .scientist,  who  is 
also  my  countryman,  and  at  the  end  of  it  he  said:  '  I  have  studied 
all  proces.ses  and  all  religions.  The  most  practical  scheme,  the 
most  practical  religion,  is  Christianity.'  The  most  practical! 
There  lies  the  real  ignorance  of  the  educated  in  P]urope — thej- 
do  not  know  that  Christianity  is  a  i)ractical  scheme,  and  have 
refused  ever  to  try  it. 

"From  what  causes  have  races  and  ci\ilization  gone  down 
except  from  extreme  impoverishment  or  extreme  prosperity? 
If  Europe  is  in  danger  of  perishing  from  the  first  cause,  America 
is  in  no  less  danger  of  perishing  from  the  second.  Is  she  going 
to  care  for  herself  only,  to  attend  to  her  own  interests  only,  to 
enrich  and  strengthen  herself  still  more,  and  in  all  these  matters 
to  imitate  Europe?  If  so.  then  the  end  of  the  world  is  not  before 
us,  but  behind  us,  and  humanity  is  existing  not  only  in  a  paradise 
loht,  but  in  a  life  lost,  too. 

"Well,  my  xision  of  the  future  of  America  is  different.  America 
is  not  going  merely  to  repeat  Europe.  The  main  tendency  of 
America  throughout  her  history  has  been  to  exceed  Europe  in 
every  constructive  work.  In  less  than  the  span  of  a  human  life 
America  has  in  this  become  a  super-Europe.  She  is  going  to 
become  a  super-Asia  also.  The  light  of  the  East  and  the  light 
of  the  West  will  rest  at  their  noon  on  the  continent  which  lie.^ 
between  East  and  West.  The  si)irit  of  the  East  is  of  a  synthetic 
and  inner  tendency;  the  spirit  of  the  West  is  of  an  analytic  and 
external  tendency.  America  will  be  neither  west  nor  east,  but 
both  in  unity,  a  harmony  of  elevated  emotion,  intellect,  and  will- 
power. The  last-born  child  of  history,  like  Joseph,  is  going 
to  save  all  its  brethren  from  starvation  and  despair.  Therein 
lies  America's  glory  and  her  own  salvation." 


THE  RKPKOACll   OF  THE  RUNAWAY  GIRL 

BECAl'SE  OK  LOOPHOLES  IX  THE  L.VW  and  pa- 
rental laxity,  (r).(KK)  girls  in  the  liiited  States  are  said 
to  have  closed  the  doors  of  their  homes  for  the  last 
time  during  1920.  and  in  Chicago  duiing  the  last  six  numlhs 
120  girls  left  their  mothers  without  a  farewell.  "Their  fate  i.s 
an  unsolved  mystery,"  .says  The  Cmlrnl  CIniMini,  Advocate 
(Methodist),  and  the  conditions  res))onsible  for  tiiis  wholesalo 
disap])earance  form  oiu-  of  the  gra\  est  problems  confronting 
.society.  We  are  told  that  the  girls  in  (Miicago  left  honu-  "be- 
cause Chicago  j\idges  allow  tiuin  io  leap-frog  from  Miss  to 
Mrs.  too  easily;  because  there  an  loo  many  places  to  drink  and 
toddle;  becaus(>  it  is  too  easy  to  sign  a  name  in  a  hotel  register; 
because  some  par<>nts  say  'Xo'  too  sternly  and  'Yes'  too  weakly." 
Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Bowen,  pn^sident  of  the  Juvenile  Protective 
Association,  a.rrixcd  at  these  conclusions  after  an  exhaustive 
study,  we  are  told  in  a  news  dispatcii  to  Ihe  New  ^ork  Tnlmiie. 
As  a  preventive  she  urged  that  "nutrriage  laws  be  operat.d  as 
effectively  as  child-labor  laws."  and  r(>.-ommended  an  amend- 
ment to- the  existing  marriage  laws,  i)ro\iding  for  ""a  j-eriod  of 
ten  days,  or  two  weeks,  between  the  issuing  of  the  license  and 
the  marriage  ceremony."  The  result  of  this  investigation 
serves  to  uphold  the  view  of  some  other  respon.sible  authori- 
ties that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  "delinquent"  type  among 
girls,  that  the  causes  of  downfall  are  external  r,;1iu'r  than  innate, 
which  is  agreed  to  be  a  source  of  re})r(;ach  to  society  and  the 
Church.  From  an  analytic  study  of  49o  girls  made  by  officials 
of  the  X'ew  York  Probation  and  Protective  Association,  it  ap- 
pears, according  to  the  New  York  Herald,  that  the  incorrigible 
girl,  the  difficult  girl,  "is  just  a  problem."  with  a  backgroMul 
that  has  in  it  "an  unattra(•li^■e,  overcrowded  home  williiuuch 
nagging  and  quarreling,  a  noisy  factory  wh(n'e  IIk-  work  is  dull, 
mechanical,  and  uncreati\e,  and  a  dance  hall  with  lights  and 
brightness."  From  such  conditions  it  could  not  be  held  un- 
natural for  a  girl  to  wish  to  escape  by  any  avenue  she  found 
open.  Of  course  there  are  variations  of  tins  picture,  but  they 
are  held  to  be  broadly  typical.  Mentally,  the  girl  is  likely  to 
vary  far  more  than  her  background.  According  to  The  !{( i(dd\ 
summary  of  the  study, 

"About  53  per  cent,  are  absolutely  normal;  onlj-  8  per  cent. 
are  mentally  diseased  and  2  per  cent.  epilei)tic;  less  than  a 
third  are  in  an.v  way  defecti\'e.  Sometimes  it  is  their  mental  ad- 
A'antage  which  in  the  abstjnce  of  guidance  causes  trouble.  The 
runaway,  for  instance,  often  has  initiative  and  push.  She  aspires 
to  a  better  home,  better  education,  better  work,  .^he  has  some 
definite  ambition.  If  she  had  not  she  would  have  stayed  at 
home.  Her  venture,  naturally,  leads  her  into  dangerous  ground. 
It  is  of  the  first  imj)ortance.  therefore,  to  find  her  at  once  and 
either  win  her  back  to  her  friends  and  them  to  better  .symjjathy 
and  understanding  of  her.  or  else  extend  j)roi)er  advice,  encour- 
agement, and  guardianship  to  her. 

"In  fact,  all  the  young  girls'  difficulties  and  temptations  and 
perils  are  largely  matters  of  adjustment.  Even  when  a.  first 
offense  has  been  committed  this  is  probably  true.  The  girl  is 
not  of  a  type  which  ine\itably  drifts  to  delinquem\v.  If  other 
qualities  in  the  girl's  nature  can  be  stimulated,  her  love  for 
family  and  friends,  her  self-respect,  regard  for  pubhc  opinion, 
then  she  will  work  out  her  own  salvation  like  any  other  i)erson, 
without  institutional  treatment. 

"The  girl  on  the  verge  of  delinquency  is  any  sort  of  a 
girl,  with  a  combination  of  instincts  and  feelings  like  any  other 
girl.  The  problem  is  to  develop  the  right  ones  and  let  the 
others  fade  out,  especially  to  correct  outside  influences,  so  that 
the  worse  ones  will  not  be  morbidly  kept  on  edge.  Plainly 
early  intervention  and  thorough  and  sympathetic  guidance  are 
necessary." 

Whether  girls  are  different  in  this  generation  from  the  girls 
of  the  past  may  be  debatable,  says  the  Pittsburgh  Gazelle  Timea. 
This  paper,  however,  is  disposed  to  think  that,  relatively  speak- 
ing, they  have  not  changed,  that  it  is  the  habits  of  hfe  of  all 
the  people  that  have  been  altered,  due  to  the  progress  which  has 
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been  made  in  facilities  of  industry  and  enjoyment.  If  the  girls 
have  not  been  forced  to  leave  the  seclusion  of  home,  they  have 
at  least  been  invited  into  the  world,  "a  place  has  been  made 
for  them  in  all  the  activities  that  interest  and  engage  the  males, 
and  thej'  have  been  welcomed  as  they  have  accepted  the  in- 
\'itation."  It  should  not  be  astonishing,  therefore,  that  they 
have  developed  mental  alertness  and  enterprise  equal  to  that 
of  their  brothers.  "There  are  risks  in  business  and  sports, 
and  none  who  engage  in  either  can  avoid  some  of  the  hazards." 
This  newspaper  thinks  that — 

"One  difficulty  of  adjusting  ourselves  to  the  female  invasion 
of  all  affairs  is  that  our  attitude  toward  women  and  our  con- 
ceptions of  what  is  not  proper  for  women  to  do  have  not  kept 
pace  with  the  larger  development.  Many  things  that  are  not 
immoral  cause  glances  askance  when  girls  essay  them.  We  do 
not  differentiate  what  may  be  impropriety  from  that  which 
is  positively  wrong.  The  girl  who  oversteps  what  some  con- 
sider the  proprieties  is  condemned  and  readily  takes  on  the 
aspect  of  delinquency.  When  she  is  viewed  simply  as  a  liiiman 
being  and  treated  as  such  we  will  hear  less  of  her  'badness,' 
which  usually  is  merely  high  spirits  and  a  desire  to  enjoy  what 
is  enjoyable." 

GOATS   IN  THE   SHEEPFOLD 

CONVERTS  ARE  WELCOME  in  every  congregation, 
but,  in  their  eagerness  to  win  new  members,  pastors  may 
easily  make  the  mistake  of  accepting  into  church  mem- 
bership those  whose  conversion  is  spurious  or,  at  best,  not 
well  founded.  Point  to  this  statement  may  be  found,  we  are 
told,  in  the  case  of  a  church  in  a  Mid-Western  State  which  ad- 
mitted into  membership  a  woman  just  acquitted  of  murder  and 
who  a  little  later  entered  into  an  engagement  with  a  movie- 
picture  concern  "to  commercialize  her  sin  and  shame  for  profit." 
It  is  true  that  this  is  an  exceptional  case  and  that  the  woman 
received  wide  publicity  because  of  her  crime  and  its  antecedent 
circumstances.  But  it  afifords  a  striking  example  of  a  certain 
carelessness  characteristic  of  many  churches  in  admitting  to 
membership  those  who  have  not  passed  through  a  spiritual 
probation,  and  serves  as  a  timely  warning  to  all.  Such  an 
instance  was  "tolerable  and  even  possible,"  says  The  Herald  of 
Gospel  Liberty,  "only  because  the  Church  has  been  in  error  in 
many  of  its  basic  practises  relating  to  church  membership.  It 
has  not  differentiated  between  an  invitation  into  that  organ- 
ization and  an  invitation  to  aecei^t  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  and 
Master." 

"It  has  not  clearly  perceived,  or  at  least  it  has  not  made  the 
new  convert  clearly'  perceive,  the  antipodal  difference  between 
'free  salvation'  and  the  obligations,  monetary  and  otherwise,  of 
belonging  to  church.  Undertaking  to  keep  the  Church  in 
closest  and  truest  harmony  with  its  evangelistic  appeal  that 
'whosoever  will  may  come,'  the  doors  of  the  Church  have  been 
flung  freely  open  to  all  sorts  of  men  and  women  and  little  children, 
whose  desire  to  come  may  be  founded  on  the  merest  whim  and 
whose  real  conversion  and  Christian  purpose  may  be  of  the 
flimsiest  possible  sort.  The  result  has  been  what  might  have 
been  expected.  An  appallingly  large  number  have  been  gath- 
ered into  the  Church  who  have  little  or  no  understanding  of  the 
content  of  the  Gospel  and  who  even  from  their  very  reception 
into  the  Church  have  never  experienced  or  practised  any  of  the 
spiritual  exercises  which  are  absolutely  essential  to  any  life 
that  is  to  be  really  Christian.  As  a  consequence  there  is  hardlj^ 
a  church  in  the  land  that  does  not  have  a  large  list  of  inactive 
members  who  rarely  or  never  enter  its  doors  and  who  pay  little 
or  no  attention  to  anything  for  which  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
stands.  Their  membership  is  not  only  a  burden  to  the  Church, 
it  is  an  actual  detriment  to  their  own  selves.  Many  of  them 
have  been  turned  against  Christianity,  because  they  realize 
that  their  experience  has  not  been  a  genuine  one  and  they  feel 
that  they  have  been  deceived  into  placing  themselves  in  a  wrong 
light  before  both  the  Church  and  the  community 

"Here  it  is  that  the  Church  has  most  signally  failed.  And  we 
are  wondering  what  will  be  the  result  of  all  of  the  victorious  pre- 
Easter  evangelistic  campaigns.     Thousands  of  churches  received 


new  members  by  the  score,  and  even  by  the  hundred.  Will 
anything  be  done,  is  anything  being  done,  to  induct  these  new 
converts  into  the  activities  of  the  Church  and  to  help  them  com- 
prehend the  meaning  of  the  vows  which  they  have  taken  to  that 
organization?  We  know  of  no  field  more  needy  and  more  fertile 
in  which  a  pastor  might  achieve  leadership  than  in  working  out 
some  method  of  meeting  this  situation.  He  will  not  only  havo 
done  his  own  church  good,  but  he  will  have  helped  the  wluile 
cause  of  Christ  in  one  of  its  weakest  points  if  he  can  discover  some 
better  plan  than  any  now  in  general  use  to  handle  the  matter  of 
church  membership  for  new  converts.  We  commend  to  our  own 
pastors  this  worthy  ambition." 


A   "BROWN    CHRISTIANITY"    IN   INDIA 

A  BROWN  (TIRISTIANITY  entirely  cut  off  from  the 
rest  of  Christendom  is  foreseen  by  some  observers  as  a 
result  of  the  nationalist  movement  in  India.  This,  as 
the  London  Church  Times  notes,  is  not  altogether  undesirable, 
if  it  goes  no  further  than  the  establishment  of  an  Indian  Chris- 
tianity differing  in  many  ways  from  European  Christianity. 
The  wisest  missionaries  have  never  attempted  to  force  Indian 
Christianity  into  Western  molds.  Sadhu  Sundar  Singh,  whose 
fame  as  a  holy  man  has  become  world-wide,  desires,  it  is  said, 
a  completely  Indian  Church  in  the  future,  tho,  for  the  present, 
he  thinks  that  white  missionaries  are  still  necessar\-.  But  the 
Indianization  of  Christianity  he  has  in  mind,  according  to  one  of 
his  biographers,  is  mainly  a  matter  of  externals.  So  far  as 
fundamentals  are  concerned,  Christianity  to  the  Sadhu  is  supra- 
national. It  is  the  religion  neither  of  the  East  nor  of  the  West, 
but  of  humanity.  This  is  good  reading,  comments  the  Anglican 
editor,  who  thinks  that  the  danger  of  national  churches  is  always 
the  tendency  to  be  indiffei'ent  to  Catholicism,  and  that  such  a 
tendency  needs  to  ])e  watched.  The  real  interest  of  the  Sadhu's 
career  is  his  attempt  to  cajjture  the  i^adhii  ideal  for  Christianity, 
and  it  may  be  that  the  religious  life  which  once  found  its  ex- 
pression in  the  hermits  of  the  desert  and,  later,  in  monasticism, 
will  take  this  form  in  the  churches  of  the  East.  But  how  will 
the  Indian  nationalist  movement  led  by  Mahatma  Gandhi 
eventually  affect  Christianity,  asks  The  Times.  The  Sadhu, 
we  are  told,  cares  nothing  for  politics  and  has  no  antipathj'  to  the 
white  man.  But  this  might  not  be  the  case  with  others,  should 
the  movement  grow  in  extent  and  power.     Instead, 

"There  might  easily  arise  the  demand  for  a  brown  Christianity, 
rejecting  all  relations  with  Europeans.  Wise  observers  in 
Africa  see  the  ])ossibility  of  the  same  peril  there,  as  the  black 
man  is  sometimes  exceedingly  restive  to  European  guidance. 
Perhaps  a  recent  example  of  this  was  the  deci^iion  of  the  Uganda 
Synod  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  contemplated  East- 
African  province.  India  might  become  the  field  of  the  same 
conflict  on  a  greater  scale.  We  might  be  faced  even  by  the 
prospect  of  mor(>  terriV)le  schisms  than  those  which  have  devas- 
tated the  past.  Color  hostility  seems  to  be  growing  in  the 
world.  Nothing  but  Cliristianity  can  destroy  it.  But  should  it, 
on  the  contrary,  invade  and  capture  Christianity,  the  future 
would  be  appalling  to  contemplate.  This  is  one  danger  of 
Indi;'n  nationalism. 

"But,  on  the  other  side,  a  writer  in  the  quarterly  paper  of 
the  Oxford  Mission  to  Calcutta  points  out  that  there  are  hidden 
forces  operating  in  another  direction.  Christian  ideas  are 
gaining  ground,  even  if  apart  from  Christianit>  .  The  idea  of 
sacrifice  appeals.  The  call  to  work  for  others,  and  to  give 
instead  of  getting,  is  now  l)eing  listened  to.  Notwithstanding 
Mr.  Gandhi,  there  is  a  movement  to  get  rid  of  caste.  Evidently 
Indian  Christianity  is  at  the  crossroads.  It  may  be  a  golden 
opportunity  for  missionaries.  Many  Indians  seem  to  be  hunger- 
ing for  what  Christianity  alone  can  give. 

"The  fatal  things  would  be,  either  that  Christianity  should 
be  considered  inseparable  from  British  political  aims,  or  that 
brown  Christianity  should  cut  the  painter  between  itself  and  the 
rest  of  Christendom.  It  is  men  like  the  Sadhu  who  will  help 
to  keep  things  right  on  the  Indian  side.  For  our  part  we  must 
not  assume  that  the  fortunes  of  Christianity  are  bound  up  with 
the  fortunes  of  the  British  Empire." 
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CURRENT    -     POETRY 


I  iisolicited  contributions  to  this  department  ran  not  he  returned. 


THOSE  who  think  jazz  and  ragtime 
are  all  there  is  of  American  song  and 
dance  may  reflect  on  Ambassador  Harvey's 
recent  London  utterances  to  the  effect 
that  the  real  America  is  to  be  found  in  the 
broad  stretch  between  the  Alleghenies  and 
the  Rocldes.  In  the  Jophn  Xews  Herald, 
which  boasts  that  it  "covers  the  Ozarks 
like  the  dew,"  we  see  this  picture  of  present- 
day  America,  and  it  maj'  lead  us  away  from 
Xew  York  cabarets  to  show  us  where  we 
really  stand: 

THE  OLD   QUADRILLES 

By  Luell-v  Lathrop  Hoa(;l-\xd 

Golden,  Missouri 

Far.  far  away  in  tlie  Ozark  Hills. 

The  young  folks  dance  the  old  quadrilles. 

Overalls  and  shirts  of  blue. 

Cowhide  boots  and  junipers  too. 
Their  swaying  bodies  all  keeping  time. 
To  the  fiddler's  tune,  and  caller's  rime. 

"First  couple  out,  and  lead  to  the  right. 
Follow  the  girl  with  the  eyes  so  bright. 

You-all  jump  up.  and  never  come  down. 
The  holler  of  your  foot 
Makes  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
Ala'  man  all 
Around  the  hall.'' 

Liaugliing  .lanie,  her  eyes  full  of  joy. 
Shyly  watches  the  fiddler  boy. 
Playing,  as  he  never  played  before, 
For  her  to  dance  on  the  puncheon  floor. 

'■  Do  se  do, 
.\  round  your  beau 
Roo-iters  in  the  center,  four  hands    round, 
Swing  your  partner  off'en  the  ground. 

AA'hirl  the  girl  from  Arkansaw. 
Chaw  more  tobaccy  than  yer  Paw  kin  chaw. 
Saw  more  wood  than  yer  Maw  kin  saw. 
Dance  with  the  girl  from   .\rkansa\v. 

Balance  all 

Aroimd  the  hall." 

"Turkey  in  the  Straw,"  "Xo  More  to  Roam." 
".Vrkansaw  Traveler,"   "Home  Sweet   Home." 
"(MX.  your  partners,  last  set  of  all." 
Gaily  they  follow  the  old-time  call. 

"Chase  that  'possum,  cha.se  that  .squirrel. 
Follow  that   pretty  girl   'round   tlie  world. 
Chase  that  rabbit,  cha.se  that  coon. 
Follow  your  honey  'round  the  moon." 

The  lanterns  flicker,  and  morning  gray 

Brings  another  long  working  day: 

There  are  cows  to  milk,  and  plows  to  gmde. 

Down  the  old  trail-ways,  side  by  side 

The  dancers  flit,  their  laughing  calls. 

Echoing  through  the  forest  halls, 

Over  the  hills  to  her  mountain  home 

Pretty  .lanie  follows  alone. 

Through  the  glade-  and  down  the  swale. 

Past  the  church,  and  in  the  vale. 

By  the  cool  swift  brook,  where  wUlows  meet. 

Pausing  to  lave  her  weary  feet. 

Over  her  shoulder  her  best  shoes  swing. 

Softly,  the  mocking  bird  hears  her  sing, 

"Chase  that  rabbit,  chase  that  coon. 
Follow   your  honey   'round   the  moon." 

The  birds  are  .singing  of  love  and  joy; 
As  down  the  trail  the  fiddler  boy. 
L<eaps  the  brook  and  over  the  rocks, 
He  follows  on,  and  never  stops. 


I'ntil  he  comes  to  the  pasture  gate. 
AVhere  happiness  and  Janie  wait; 
As  he  gail>  speeds  along.  ■ 
He  hums  the  caller's  careless  song: 

"Cha.se  that  'possum,  chase  that  s(iuirrel 
Follow  that  pretty  girl  'round  the  world.' 


The  Dante  celebrations  are  not  due  till 
the  fall  months,  but  England,  for  some 
reason,  chooses  to  be  beforehand  in  her 
tributes.  Already  there  an  exhibition  of 
books  on  Dante  has  been  opened  and  the 
papers.  The  Westminster  Gazette  among 
them,  are  printing  verse.  From  the  above 
we  get  this : 

A  SHADOW   OF  DANTE 

By  C.   Field 

."^o  .Stromboli  retreatetl  in  the  gloom. 

FUnging  red  flame  and  molten  lava  high, 

A  flaring  portent:  We.  who  passed  it  by. 

Carry  that  lurid  memory  to  the  tomb: 

■i'et  roimd  its  crater  Uving  flowers  bloom. 

The  \"ine,  fig,  oUve,  grow  and  fructify. 

Above  it  laughs  the  blue  Italian  sky. 

A  paradise  upon  the  verge  of  doom. 

As  flerj-  as  that  red  volcanic  blast. 

Through  years  he  wrestled  with  Ms  unseen  Foe. 

'VVaiUng  in  pain.  "I  will  not  let  Thee  go. 

Until  Thou  bless  me  who  have  held  Thee  fast    " 

And  so  our  Dante  from  his  hell  of  woe 

Arose  to  paradise  and  peace  at  last. 

Little  Orphant  Annie  has  a  younger 
brother  in  a  contributor  to  the  Xew  York 
Erening  Post.  We  venture  to  think 
\Vhitcomb  Riley  would  have  welcomed  him 
into  the  family  who  saw  '"Gobeluu.-;": 

THE  BOLSHEVIKSLL   GIT  YOU 

By  Reuben"  Peter.so.v,  .Ik. 

I    Mr.  Milton  Lusk's  come  to  Albany  to  stay, 

.\n'  chew  the  Bolshevikis  up,  an  cha.se  the  "  Reds  " 
I  awaS,", 

I    .\n'    vestigate  the  Socialists,  an'  squelch  'em  when 
they  preach, 
An'  make  some  laws,  an'  write  a  book,  an'  censor 

them  that  teach: 
An'  all  us  other  citizens  when  legislatur's  done. 
We  set  around   with  open  mouths  an'    has  the    j 

mostest  fun 
.\-list'nin'    to    the    bomb-plots    'at    Milton    talks 

about. 
An'  the  Bolsheviks'll  at  gits  you 
Ef  you 

Don't 

Watch 
Out! 

-\n'  Mr.  Milton  Lusk  he  says,  when  "Reds'  are 

about. 
An"    the    Rand    School's    runnin',    an'    The    Call 

speaks  out. 
An"  folks  read  The  Nation,  an"  The  Liberator,  too. 
An"  every  one's  allowed  to  have  his  own  point  of 

view. 
You  better  watcli  the  principals  and  teachers  in 

the  schools, 
An'   make   'em  sign   certificates,   an'   botmd   'em 

roimd  with  rules. 
An'  watch  the  shows  they  go  to,  an'  the  things 

they  talk  about. 
Er  the  Bolsheviks'll  git  you 
Ef  you 

Dont 

Watch 
Oui! 


A  BREATH  out  of  old  Hoiuer  is  in  this 
poem  from  Contemporary  Verse  (Phila- 
delphia). The  strains  of  his  '"bloomin' 
lyre"  were  never  smitten  to  better  effect 
than  when  he  created — 

NAUSIKAA 

By  LorisE  Driscoll 

You  will  never  be  old! 

The  days  and  the  years  so  by. 
And  centuries  have  rolled 

Over  the  Phaeaolan  sk.v. 

But  you  are  a  girl  and  rim. 

Fresh  bathed  and  warm  and  sweet. 

After  the  flyitig  ball. 
On  little,  sandaled  feet. 

And  with  The  Wanderer 

We  stand  for  audience. 
Pleased  with  yoiu"  gaiety. 

Charmed  by  your  innocence. 

The  women  we  forget 

Age  and  die  qtuetly. 
Bui  you  are  a  maiden  yet. 

Plaving  Ix'side  the  sea. 


Also  in  Contemporary  Verse  is  a  possible 
insinuation  that  men  love  for  the  obvious 
reasons  while  missing  the  real  things  thi^t 
move  the  affections.  "I'll  not  answer 
lliat — but  say  it  is  vay  humor." 

WAYS  OF  LOVE 

By  B.\bette   Delt.sch 

Men  love  for  such  foolish  tilings: 
Your  firm  thin  hands  that  pull  the  bit 
So  easily;  your  .scornful  wit   .   .   . 
I  love  you  for  your  silver  rings. 

Men  love  you  as  they  love  the  south 
As  sweet  as  spice.     Your  secret  soul 
They  love.     I  love  the  Utile  mole 
That  points  the  corner  of  your  nioutli. 

Men  love  your  carelessness  of  care. 
Your  passion's  fire,  your  winged  escape. 
1  love?  you  for  the  little  nape 
L'lider  the  dark  rebellious  hair. 

By  the  most  strenuous  efforts  the  poets 
seem  to  trj-  to  recapture  a  world  where  the 
scars  of  war  are  unfelt.  This  one  in  T},e 
North  American  Review  invokes  the  old 
Latin  poet: 

THEOCRITUS 

Bit  Mary  Lapsley'  Caughey 

Not  of  war  nor  of  tears  did  he  build  his  song. 
For  the  hills  and  the  fields  and  the  shepherd  throng 
.\re  caught  in  his  delicate  net  of  words. 
With  the  dread  wood-nymphs  and  the  gray  sea- 
birds. 
"Daphnis."   he  sang.      "  Daphnis    is    dying  now. 
Ye  violets  bear  thorns,  ye  cattle  bow 
Your  heads  and  weep  for  Daphnis."     And  he  sanir 
Of  PolyphemiLs  till  the  meadows  rang. 
Of  ^Echines  he  sang;  then  bowed  liis   head 
And  sang  of  Amaryllis  loved,  yet  dead. 
Then  in  a  gladdened  tone  he  told  the  tales 
Of  goatherds'  loves  in  stiU  Sicilian  vales. 
There  the  cicada  with  a  noisy  note 
Chirped  in  the  pine-tree  while  the  poet  wrote. 
Within  his  verse  he  caught  the  hum  of  bees 
That   haunt  the  flowers  imderneath  the  trees. 
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CORRECT  LUBRICATION  OF  YOUR  PLANT 


mcrease  Prodiictioe  Profil 


EA*  E  R  Y  thrust,  everv  driv^e, 
every  turn  of  your  machinery 
is  a  power  stroke  for  or  against 
profit. 

Slow  down  vour  machinery  and 
production  lags.  Permit  your  pro- 
duction to  lag  and  manufacturing 
cost  per  unit  rises. 

Literally,  no  protit-maki  ng 
machine  can  produce  save  bv 
the  grace  of  a  "film  of  lubri- 
cating oil." 

Heretotore,  many  executives  in 
businesses  depending  on  produc- 
tion have  dismissed  lubrication  as 
a  "trifle." 

In  cost,  the  lubricating  oil  for  a 
plant  may  be  a  trifle. 

But: 

Lubrication  is  the  one  tremendous 
trifle  of  production. 

The  right  approach  to  lubrica- 
tion raises  striking 
questions:  What 
causes  stoppages? 
What  makes  re- 
pairs necessary  ? 

Incorrect    lubri- 
cation. 


As  oil  saves  power,  one  oil  will 
save  more  power  than  another.  As 
power  is  an  important  part  of  pro- 
duction costs,  one  oil  will  lower 
production  costs  while  another  oil 
raises  costs. 

Power  losses  come  from  the  in- 
correct lubrication  of  prime  movers 
— steam  engines^  turbines^  internal 
combustion  engines^  air  compressors 
and  pumps. 

Power  losses  come  also  throuo^h  incorrect 
lubrication  of  machine  and  shafting  bearings. 

Ill  either  case,  production  costs  go 
up  in  consequence. 

Oils  of  superior  lubricating  quality 
have  for  over  50  years  been  the  chief 
products  of  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company. 
The  crude  oils  are  chosen  primarily  for 
their  lubricating  value.  Each  succeeding 
process  of  manufacture  has  always  before 
it  this  fundamenta'  Vacuum  Oil  Com- 
pany aun — CGnectLubricatior/  for  every 
industrial  need. 

We  have  lubricating  oils  scientifically 
correct  for  every 
known  type  of  engine 
and"  machine.  If  more 
profits  per  unit  of  pro- 
duction is  vital  to  you 
now,  we  suggest  that 
you  get  in  touch  with 
our  nearest  branch. 
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Lubricating  Oils 


For  Lower 
Production  Costs 

Steani  Cylinders 

Gargoyle  Steam  Cylinder  Oils  minimize 
power  losses  and  undue  wear  in  steam  cyl- 
inders the  world  over.  No  other  steam 
cylinder  oils  are  so  widely  endorsed  bv 
engine  builders. 

The  well-known  Gargoyle  Cylinder  Oil 
6oo  W  and'  several  other  Gargoyle  Lubri- 
cating Oils  are  specially  manufactured  for 
cvlinder  and  valve  lubrication  to  meet  con- 
ditions in  all  ry[  es  of  Steam  Engines,  Steam 
Pumps,  Steam-driven  Compres^sors,  Loco- 
motives, etc. 

Turbines 

h  worry  of  every  turbine  operator  is  sludge. 
Gargoyle  D.  T.  E.  Oils  are  manufactured 
and  especially  tre.ited  to  meet  the  exacting 
requirements  ot  turbine  lubrication.  These 
oils  separate  readily  from  moisture  and 
impurities  and  thus  p'  '- z  remarkable 
freedom  from  sludge. 

Internal  Combustion    Engines 

The  severe  lubricating  requirements  of  gas 
engines,  Diesel  engines  and  oil  engines  are 
scientifically  met  by  Gargoyle  D.T.  E.  Oils, 

Compr^sors  and  Vacuum  Pumps 

Correct  lubrication  is  of  unusual  importance 
in  compressor  work.  Carbon  in  the  air 
cylinder  has  sometimes  caused  explosion. 
Gargoyle  D.  T.  E.  Oil  Heavy  Medium  is 
made  especially  to  minimize  carbonization. 
It  is  correct  for  air  or  gas  compressors 
and  vacuum  pumps. 

Bearings 

A  wide  range  of  Gargoyle  Beaiing  Oils 
is  provided  to  meet  all  specific  operating 
conditions  of  engines  and  machines  in\olv- 
ing  size,  speed,  pressure,  temperature  and 
lubricating  methods. 


THROUGH  our  nearest  branch  or 
distributor,  we  shall  be  glad  to  assist 
vou  in  selecting  the  correct  Gargoyle 
Lubricating  Oils  for  use  throug'iout  vour 
entire  plant.  Stocks  are  carried  in  prin- 
cipal cities  throughout  the  country. 


A  grade  for  each  type  of  service 


VACUUIVI     OIL     COJVIPAIVY 


Dcmes'.ic  Branches:    New  York  f  Muin  CjpieJ      Philadelphia      Detroit      Minneapolis      Kansas  City,  Kan.      Boston      Pittsburgh      Chicago      Indianapolis      Des  Moines 


CARPENTIER,  FROM  PIT-BOY  TO  ESTHETE  OF  THE  "  BOXE 


vv 


THE  TRAINING-CAMP  of  Georges  Carpentier,  or 
"Gorgeous  Car-painter,"  as  some  stagger  at  it,  who  may 
be  the  world's  champion  boxer  after  July  2,  isn't  like 
anything  we  have  ever  had  before  in  America.  So  declare 
the  newspaper  correspondents,  who  find  both  "  dignity' '"  and  an 
amusing  fastidiousness 
in  the  surrounding  and 
personnel  of  the  French 
champion's  training- 
quarters  at  Manhasset, 
Long  Island.  The  still- 
ness of  a  Long  Island 
country  farm  has  been 
maintained.  Birds  sing 
and  young  ral)bits 
scamper  through  the 
wooded  dales.  Only 
newspaper  critics  are 
admit  ted  to  the  gi'ounds, 
and  even  they,  it  ap- 
pears  from  reports,  are 
not  allowed  to  do  any- 
thing to  disturb  the 
general  i)eace  aud  quiet. 
In  the  midst  of  his  syl- 
van retreat,  the  fastidi- 
ous Frenchiuan,  who 
fifteen  years  ago,  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  was  a  pit- 
boy  in  the  coal-mines  of 
France,  recently  began 
his  training  with  "a 
course  in  light  rocking 
in  the  front-porch  rock- 
ing-chair," followed  by 
"the  ne.Kt  bit  of  inten- 
sive training,"  which 
was  "a  song."  These 
astonishing  goings  -  on 
in  the  training-camp  of 
a  champion  boxer  ap- 
pealed to  the  literary 
instincts  of  a  clever 
correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Daily  News. 

Should  Carpentier  w^in  from  Dempsey,  it  has  often  l,een  pre- 
dicted, the  whole  temper  and  course  of  American  boxing  will 
receive  a  tremendous  impulse  toward  development  on  what 
may  be  called  "the  gentlemanly  side,"  and  the  Avriter  finds  a 
good  deal  of  amusement  in  the  prospect.  He  presents  a  train- 
ing-headquarters so  peaceful  that,  when  a  bee  banged  against  a 
window-pane — 

It  was  a  terrible  shock. 

Every  one  awoke  with  a  start. 

Marcel  Descamps,  the  pugilist's  solicitous  manager,  aro.se 
and  chased  the  wicked  animal  into  the  outer  air. 

He  was  clearly  worried  for  his  distinguished  principal  and 
addrest  some  soothing  remarks  to  him.  Monsieur  Geoi-ges, 
under  this  verbal  ministration,  relaxed  and  resumed  training. 
That,  on  this  first  arduous  day  of  the  period  which  is  to  fit  him 
for  combat  with  Mr.  Jack  Dempsey,  is  a  course  in  light  rocking 
in  the  front-porch  rocking-chair. 

A  reporter  opened  his  mouth — and  shut  it  again  suddenly  as  he 
caught  a  warning  look  from  Descamps's  eye.  A  "pink  boy 
valet  tiptoed  into    the   garden  and  began  to    pluck  posies  for 


,    Wide  Wi.iiU  IMiotu. 

"THE    PERFECT    ORCHID    OF    THE    BOXER'S    PROFESSION" 

Watered,  judging  by  the  photograpli,  from  "  the  old  oaken   bucket  "  on  the   Long 

Island    farm  where   he  is  in    training,     (ieorges    Carpentier' s    fastidious   athletic 

methods  have  upset  a  number  of  American  traditions  and  stimiUatcd  the  literary 

imaginations  of  iminerous  sporting  critics. 


Monsieur  Georges's  dinner- table.     We  couldn't  have  been  more 
decorous  if  this  had  been  the  afternoon  nap-hour  of  a  duchess. 
Presently  Monsieur  Descamps  elucidated  in  whispers. 
"To-morrow,"    he    volunteered,   with    a    significant    gesture, 
"begins  the  real  work." 

Right  here  we  wish  to  confess  that  our  amateur  notions  of 

pugilistic  training  are 
somewliat  bloodthirsty. 
We  suggested:  "He'll 
beat  Joe  Jeannette  into 
a  porridge." 

Monsieur  Carpentier 
gave  us  an  amused  look- 
ing-over — the  first  sign 
of  his  awareness  of  our 
inconsiderable  existence. 
Monsieur  Descamps 
Wiis  shocked. 

".4//,  non,"  he  pro- 
tested, "a  walk,  maybe. 
Perhajis  he  run  a  bit. 
Perhaps,  even,  he  jump. 
Hut  fight"  —  Monsieur 
Descamps  laughed  ex- 
travagantly at  the  no- 
tion —  "  Noii,  certain  e- 
meid,  non." 

We  are  naturally 
bright  and  got  the  idea 
in  another  hour  or  so. 
It  seems  that  here  is  a 
delicate  organism,  the 
perfect  orchid  of  the 
heavyweight  division. 

To  begin  with,  there 
must  be  Buddhistic  si- 
lences, anesthetic  calms. 
These  may  be  inter- 
rupted with  occasional 
glasses  of  milk  and  rare 
conversaziones  on  harm- 
less topics.  Later  there 
may  be  rough  interludes 
— shadow  -  boxing  and 
savage  duels  with  In- 
dian clubs. 

When  Monsieur  Car- 
pentier began  to  talk 
the  pink  valet  dropt  hrs 
flowers  and  the  wind 
died  down. 

The  subject  was  gas- 
engines.      We     have    a 
suspicion  that  Monsieur 
Carpentier,      when      he 
breakfasted  yesterday  morning,  found  under  his  plate  a  note 
from  Marcel  Descamps: 

"To-day  you  may  speak  about  gas-engines." 
Monsieur    Carpentier    spoke   well,    but   withoul:    undesirable 
heat,  about  gas-engines. 

"They  are  marvelous,"  he  asserted.  "When  you  think  that  it 
is  an  entirely  new  principle — the  principle  of  explosion  made  to 
work — w^ell,  it's  simply  marvelous." 

Two  Latin  hired  huskies  took  up  the  subject  dutifully. 
One  argued:    "Well,  I  dunno  about  that." 
The  other  demurred:   "There's  electricity." 
But  they  were  no  match  for  the  heavyweight   thinking  of 
Monsieur  Carpentier.     He  delivered   a  five-hundred-word  ulti- 
matum   on    the    superiority   of    gas   over   all   known    chemical 
substances.     The  two  hired  huskies  sought  for  a  sign  in  Mon- 
sieur Descamps's  watchful   eyes.      It  was  infinitesimal,  but  it 
read : 

"Shut  off  the  gas,"  and  the  hired  huskies  obeyed  in  tmison. 
"Well,  I  guess  you're  right,"   they  surrendered.     Their  job, 
it   may   be  assumed,   is   to   throw  innumerable  towels  into  the 
ring. 

The  next  bit  of  intensive  training  was  a  song.     In  a  well- 
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Weed  Tire  Chains 

They  Stand  as  a  Bulwark 
Between  Tou  and  Danger 


s 


KIDDING  is  no  respecter  of 
persons,  purse,  time  or  place. 
Pride,  strength  and  bank  accounts 
fall  before  its  relentless  force. 

Weed  Tire  Chains  prevent  skidding. 
Always  take  them  with  you  and  put 
them  on  at  the  first  drop  of  rain. 

American    Chain  Company,   Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT    \®/   CONNECTICUT 


In  Canada  :  Dominion  Chain  Company,  Limited,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 

The   Complete  Chain  Line  —  All  Types,  All  Sizes,  All  Finishes  —  From  Plumbers' 

Safety  Chain  to  Ships'  Anchor  Chain 

GENERAL  SALES  OFFICE  :  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York  City 

DISTRICT  SALES  OFFICES  : 
3oston         Chicago         Philadelphia         Pittsburgh  Portland,  Ore.  San  Francisco 

Largest    Chain    Manufacturers    in    the    World 


JVeed 

Chain 

Your 

Car 

To 

Safety 
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morhilatprl  tenor.  Monsieur  Carpenlier  delivered  liimself  of  the 
following  melodious  .sentiment: 

"^  Ah,  les  femmes  doirent  souffrir 
L' Amour  ries  honimes." 

"Which,  translated,  means: 

"Ah,  women  must  suffer 
Of  the  love  of  men." 

Georges  sang  this  strophe  with  greai  feeling,  almost  vicious 
emphasis.  If  you  had  no  French  you  would  have  guessed  that 
he  sang:    "Oh.  Jack,  must  suffer  of  the  caved-in  rib." 

Monsieur  Descamps  chose  this  as  the  psychological  moment 
to  give  the  reporter  his  inter\'iew  with  Monsi(nir  Carpentier. 

"You  see,"  he  expounded,  "how  the  French  boxer  is  a  gentle- 
man. Georges  has  education  and  appreciation  of  the  arts.  That 
is  because  the  French  pugilist  comes  from  a  class  superior  to  that 
which  produces  the  American  pugilist.  In  France  a  pugilist 
has  the  black  eye  as  soon  as  he  misconducts  himself.  Remark 
the  exemplary  behavior  of  Georges." 

We  had  the  temerity  to  suggest  that  the  song  about  the 
suffering  Avomen  was  rather  rough.  "No  American  pugilist," 
we  patriotically  averred,  "would  sing  such  a  song." 

''D'nutre  pays:,  d'nutres  tncenrs,'"  classically  riposted  Monsieur 
Descamps.  Which,  freely  translated,  means:  "We  don't 
shimmy  in  Paris." 

Up  to  this  moment  we  had  not  yet  been  permitted  to  meet 
Monsieur  Carpentier.  We  had  been  given  to  understand  that 
the  experience  of  shaking  our  hand  would  he  too  much  for  him 
on  the  first  day  of  training.  But,  persisting,  we  informed 
Monsieur  Descamps  that  the  idea  of  an  American  interview 
was  to  talk  with  the  interviewee.  While  we  argued  the  point, 
^lonsieur  Carpentier  slipt  noiselessy  away. 

We  found  him  again  at  the  front  gate,  leaning  pejisively 
near  a  bank  of  honeysuckle.  Dubiously,  Monsieur  Descamps 
presented  us. 

Monsieur  Carpentier  vouchsafed  tis  his  rare  smile  and  his 
still  rarer  fist. 

''All  rernir,"  he  beamed  hospitably  and  waved  us  toward 
the  exit. 

And  so  we  left  Monsieur  Georges  Carpentier,  tenor,  gentleman, 
conversationalist,  convalescent,  and,  perhaps,  next  heavyweight 
champion  of  the  world.     There  Avas  nothing  else  to  do. 

Carpentier's  career  from  the  days  avIkhi  he  was  a  pit-boy  in  a 
Goal-mine  in  Lens  is  traced  in  a  brief  series  of  articles  Avritten 
by  Hal  Cochran  for  the  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association;   he 
.  was  born  of  poor  parents,  says  the  writer,  and,  naturally: 

As  soon  as  he  was  old  enough,  joined  liis  father,  a  miner,  in 
daily  trips  to  the  insides  of  the  earth.  The  youth's  weekly 
earnings  went  to  help  keep  the  wolf  from  the  Carpentier  door. 

In  those  days  Georges  Avas  a  tin>id-ai)pearing,  fair-haired 
youth  with  an  api)earance  far  from  that  of  a  lad  Avho  Avould 
indulge  in  anything  that  required  muscle  and  brawn.  He  was 
generally  looked  upon  as  a  fireside  mother's  boy. 

Working  in  darkness  all  da;\'  long,  aAvay  from  sunshine  and 
open  air,  didn't  appeal  to  Georges.  He  AA^anted  to  do  something 
else.  With  that  thought  ever  on  his  mind,  he  occasionally 
Avent,  after  working-hours,  t(  a  lioxing-school  tliat  had  been 
opened  in  the  town  ])y  a  ProF.  Fran(;ois  Descamps. 

Like  many  other  youngsters,  Georges  just  h\ing  around  and 
watched  fighters  work.  Finally  he  became  well  known  as  one  of 
the  youngsters  in  the  to\\n.  and  Avas  now  and  then- allowed  to  slip 
on  a  pair  of  gloves  himself  and  mix  in  the  sparring  and  battling. 

One  night  he  gaA-e  a  much  bigger  felloAv  a  good  drubbing. 
Descam]>s  witnessed  the  bout  and  was  much  imprest  Avith  the 
fair-haired  kid's  showing.  Georges  was  encouraged  to  come  to 
the  school  more  regularly.  Eventually  the  professor  had  a 
hunch  there  was  something  that  goes  to  make  real  battlers  in 
the  kid — at  least  a  lot  of  nerve. 

Descamps  took  the  matter  \ip  Avith  Carpentier's  parents. 
He  wanted  to  take  their  son  under  his  wing  and  train  him. 
At  first  there  Avas  much  objection,  but  Descamps's  persistency 
Avon  out  and  Georges  left  liis  pit-l)oy  task  for  all  time. 

From  then  on  the  youngster  was  at  the  gym  almost  day  and 
night.  Rough  edges  Avere  trained  oiT  him  and  he  was  stacked 
u])  against  the  best  fighters  in  Descamps's  lot  in  short  notice. 
Madam  Vanhilbroucq,  Descamps's  mother-in-law,  took  an 
interest  in  the  boy  from  the  start. 

Outside  battles,  Avith  a  money  angle  to  them,  howcA'er,  Aver(> 
few  and  far  between.  And  money  talked  mighty  loud  Avith 
Descamps  and  his  youthful  pupil. 

Hence  th(\v  went  on  little  tours  and  Carpentier  staged  exhibi- 
tion bouts  in  cafes  at  night.  Let  Georges  tell  you  about  if 
himself : 

"First  we  staged  a  fight;    then  followed  with  an  acrobatic 


turn.  As  a  grand  finale  I  allowed  myself  to  be  sent  into  a  trance 
by  Descamps  and  did  'thought-reading.'" 

And  then  Carpentier  smiles  and  says: 

" L'hyptiotisweJ     ("rxt  la  blague!"' 

Which,  in  plain  English,  means^ — hypnotism?    Bunkum! 

But  bunkum  or  no  liunkum,  the  money  rolled  in,  and  this,  to 
say  the  least,  was  pleasing  to  master  and  pupil. 

Finally  Carpentier's  first  real  bout  came  with  Bourgeois  the 
latter  part  of  1907.  Georges  trimmed  him  in  four  rounds  and 
followed  shortly  with  another  four-round  win  over  Wetinck. 

Carpentier  Avas  battling  as  a  flyweight,  being  just  in  his 
tiiirteenth  year  and  still  far  from  developed.  His  third  bout 
saw  him  get  a  drubbing  from  Mazoir,  a  much-touted  battler, 
iu  four  rounds. 

This  beating,  however,  didn't  faze  Creorges^  He  had  picked 
up  some  pointers,  and  that-'s  what  the  youth  was  after. 

The  year  lOOS  took  him  into  the  ring  with  men  who  had  gained 
real  reputations. 

He  developed  a  "flashy,  dancing  style"  of  boxing,  records  his 
biographer,  that  brought  him  success.  One  factor,  we  are  told, 
Avas  the  watchful  care  of  an  elderly  woman:  "Through  all  the 
training  for  his  man.\-  fights.  Madam  Vanhilbroucq,  manager 
Descamps's  mother-in-law,  had  been  Carpentier's  guardian 
angel.  Slie  watched  over  him,  and  always  in  Georges's  younger 
days  saw  that  her  handsome  'son'  was  not  bothered  by  the 
young  girls." 

'■  I  do  not  blame  the  girls,"  she  says.  "Georges  is  so  handsome, 
cleA'(>r,  and  famous.     But  I  scare  th<'m  off." 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk,  throughout  Carpentier's 
fighting  career,  of  Descamps  and  Georges  working  the  "hyp- 
notic eye  on  opponents."     The  -wi'iter  comments: 

It  traced  back  to  the  early  days  when  the  two  played  master 
and  pupil  in  "thought-reading"  perfornuinces. 

In  connection  Avith  this  Georges  says: 

"Descamps  takes  away  from  me,  by  his  very  influence,  all 
my  cares  and  troubles  when  I  am  scheduled  to  fight,  leaving  me 
to  enter  the  ring  A\ith  only  a  fighting  mind. 

"He  subtly  convinces  me  that  he  is  actually  fighting  at  the 
same  time  I  am,  and  fighting  for  me." 

So  much  for  the  "hypnotic  eye."  It  was  Carpentier's  wallops 
that  were  carrying  him  to  A'ictories. 

When  France  Avent  to  war  Avith  Germany,  continues  the 
writer,  Georges  enlisted  in  the  aA'iatioii  l>ranch.  He  was  twice 
decorated.  During  the  fighting  days  he  gaA'e  many  boxing 
exhibitions  for  Americatn  troops  in  France. 

The  fighting  game  had  piled  up  a  fortune  for  Carpentier.  He 
had  even  purchased  an  interest  in  the  mines  at  Lens  in  which  he 
worked  as  a  boy.  This  fortune  of  a  million  francs  was  lost 
through  the  war,  and  Georges  reentered  th(>  ring,  after  peace 
came,  to  rebuild  it.  R.  L.  Goldberg,  a  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Ereninfi  Mail,  reports  that  the  French  boxer  has 
"cleaned  up"  $100,000  during  the  past  four  months,  giving 
boxing  exhibitions  on  the  Continent.  Goldberg  gives  these 
impressions  of  the  man  Avhom  he  calls  "the  pet  of  France": 

The  thing  that  impresses  you  most  about  Carpentier  is  his 
quiet  grace.  He  slides  around  the  room  like  a  ])anther.  The 
upper  part  of  his  body  is  so  well  knit  and  compact,  and  the  co- 
ordination of  his  muscles  is  so  perfect  that  his  Avell-shaped  legs 
seem  to  he  hanging  from  his  waist  instead  of  holding  up  the 
rest  of  his  body.  He  has  a  pale,  pasty  complexion,  accentuated 
by  his  slick  blond  hair.  His  smile  is  more  the  smile  of  em- 
bari'assment  than  boyish  exultation.  He  has  a  sort  of  a  A\'eary 
look  in  his  eyes  that  seems  to  say  to  the  questioner:  "I  wish 
they'd  let  me  alone.  I  just  Avant  to  be  natural  and  do  the  things 
that  other  ])eople  do." 

I  asked  him  if  he  missed  the  Avife  and  baby  he  left  on  the 
other  side.  He  ahsAvered :  "No,  not  yet.  It  is  too  soon."  He 
at  least  is  on  the  level  about  it.  If  he  were  an  AmtTican  fighter 
or  a  mo^'ie  actor  he  Avould  liaA^e  answered:  "My  lo\e  for  the 
little  woman  and  the  child  is  the  most  sacred  thing  in  my  life. 
My  heart  is  torn  asunder  liy  the  great  gap  that  separates  us. 
Rut  their  images  are  engraved  iipon  my  heart,  and  all  that  I 
am  doing  now  is  for  their  sake.  1  liAe  only  in  the  hope  of  re- 
turning to  them."  Carpentier's  manager  may  haA-e  very  much 
of  the  circus  instinct  about  him,  but  the  French  fighter  himself 
does  not  seem  to  think  too  much  about  the  gallery. 

This  to  the  ladies — Georges  is  a  wonderfid  toddler.  H«* 
danced  Avith  the  only  female  in  the  party  and  every  loung«> 
lizard  she  ever  met  is  now  only  a  memory.     Georges  tosses  a 
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The  Business  Thumbprints 
of  a  Nation 


The  trademark  is  the  husiness  thumb- 
print of  the  nation.  It  identifies  mer- 
chandise to  even  the  chikl — or  the  grown- 
up from  overseas  made  a  chikl  by  igno- 
rance of  our  language.  It  is  a  prime 
element  in  establishing  repeat  sales  for 
worthy  wares.  So  its  selection  and 
protection  must  be  equally  prime  in 
importance. 

On  file  in  our  trademark  bureau  are 
730,000  trademarks  registered  and  oth- 
erwise, for  comparative  use  in  our  work 
of  designing  new  trademarks.  By  con- 
sulting these  files,  we  quickly  establish 
the  right  oi  any  device  to  protection  or 
the  contrary.  This  facility  saves  time, 
money,  effort  and  often  costly  litigation. 

The  above  is  without  charge  of  any 
kind.  In  this  activity  we  search  title  of 
new  trademarks  and  old  ones.  We  have 
so  investigated  ten  thousand  such  titles. 
Trade  names  and  trademarks  have  been 
furnished  in  thousands  of  cases.  If  you 
have  in  mind  a  new  business-thumbprint 
or  any  new  product  to  name,  this  is  the 
place  to  comCo 


And  here  you  can  get  quality  labels, 
folding  boxes  and  cartons  for  trade- 
marked  goods  —  brilliant  and  blossomy 
with  color  and  printed  with  infinite  care. 
For  use  in  your  advertising,  we  arti- 
fice forceful  window-trims, color-cutoulsi, 
store-cards  and  posters  from  conception 
to  completion.  They  are  effective  —  and 
properly  priced. 

We  picture  goods  in  color-inserts  for 
fine  catalogs,  in  a  way  that  carries  the 
accuracy  that  gets  orders,  and  we  make 
inviting  covers  for  catalogs  and  maga- 
zines. We  reproduce  fabrics  of  all  colors 
that  really  are  hardly  distinguishali>le 
from  the  originals  —  saving  much  by  re- 
placing the  use  of  actual  cuttings. 

Calendars  for  advertising  are  an  im- 
portant product  here.  They  are  made 
with  close  attention,  skill,  and  ingenious 
process.  Their  subjects  are  frequently 
the  work  of  artists  of  renown;  and  the 
reproductions  are  in  perfect  agreement 
with  the  originals.  Orders  for  all  color- 
printing  of  any  nature  ure  invited  in 
large  or  small  runs. 


If  you  are  interested  in  fine  printing  craftsman- 
ship, write  us  on  your  husiness  stationery  for 
the  most  realistic  specimen  you  have  ever  seen. 


THE    UNITED     STATES    PRINTING     &    LITHOGRAPH    CO. 


Cincinnati,  Baltimore,  Brooklyn 
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Barren  Specification  20-year  Bonded  Roof 
on  American  Processing  Co.  Mills.  Mount 
Holly,  N.  C.  Arch,  b'  Eng.:  R.  C.  Biberstein; 
Charlolte,  Gen'l  Conl.:  J.  A.  Gardner,  Char- 
lotte. Rfr..  G.  G.  Ray  c-  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
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Barrett  Specification  20-year  Bonded  Roof  on  Blue  Buckle 
Cotton  Mills,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C.  Eng.:  J.  E.  Sirrine  b-' Co.. 
Greenville,  S.  C.  Rfr.:  G.  G.  Ray  is-  Co.,  Charlotte.  S.C. 
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Parrelt  Specification  20-vear  Bonded  Roof  on  Myrtle  Mills 
[Cotton).  Gaslonia,  N.  C.  Gen'l  Cont.:  H.  B.  Patillo,  Gas- 
tonia,  N.  C.    Rfr.:  G.  G.  Ray  c-  Co.,  Charlotte.  A.  C. 
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Barrett  Specification  20-year  Bonded  Roof  on  Acme  SpinningCo. 
Mill,  Belmont,  N.C.  Arch.:  R.  C.  Biberstein,  Charlotte.  Gen'l 
Conl.:  J.D.Crandy, Charlotte. Rfr.:  C.F.Shuman,Charlotte,\.C. 


Barrett  Specification  20-year  Bonded  Roo)  on  Groves  Knitting 
Mill„Gastonia,  N.  C.  Eng.:  Mayes  Eng.  Co.,  Charlotte.  Cont.: 
J .D.Grandy, Charlotte.  Rfr.:  A.Y.  Bond,  Inc.,  Greensboro,  N.C. 


Barrett  Specifi- 
cation 20-year 
Bonded  Roof  on 
Henderson  Cot- 
Ion. Mills,  Hen- 
derson, A'.  C. 
Roofer:  Btidd- 
Piper  Roofing 
Co.,_Durham. 
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Barrett  .Specification  20-ye':r  Bonded  Roof 
oil  Cabarrus  Cotton  Mills,  Kannapolis,  .V.  C 
Cont  ■  T  C  Thompson  cr'  Bro^  ,  Charlotte, 
.\.C.    Kjr     G.G.Ray<j-Co,Chatlolte,N.C. 
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^^King  Cotton's" 
Roofs  are  Bonded— 


Bonded  for 
20  and  10  years 


i-- 


'HE  Industrial  South"  is  no  longer  a 
dream.  It  is  a  splendid  reality.  Not 
only  is  the  South  the  world's  chief 
producer  of  raw  cotton,  but  approximately 
half  of  America's  35,000,000  cotton  spindles 
are  located  below  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line. 


As  a  rule,  the  big  mills  that  house  these 
millions  of  spindles  are  covered  with  Barrett 
Specification  Bonded  Roofs.  For  architects  and  engi- 
neers in  the  South,  like  architects  and  engineers  in  all 
other  sections  of  the  country,  have  a  strong  preference 
for  the  roof  that  has  stood  the  test  of  time — the  roof 
that  is  moderate  in  cost,  wonderfully  durable,  highly 
fire  resisting  and  bonded  for  a  long  term  of  years  against 
all  maintenance  expense. 

The  Barrett  Specification  Type  "AA"  20- Year  Bonded 
Roof  represents  the  most  permanent  roof  covering  it  is 
possible  to  coi^struct,  and  while  we  bond  it  for  20  years 
only,  we  can  name  many  roofs  of  this  type  in  service  over 
40  years  and  still  in  good  condition. 

Where  the  character  of  building  does  not  justify  a  roof 
of  such  extreme  length  of  service  we  recommend  the 
Barrett  Specification  Type  "A"  Roof,  bonded  for  10 
years.  Both  roofs  are  built  of  the  same  high-grade 
materials,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  quantity  used. 

Before  specifying  or  closing  contract  for  a  Barrett 
Specification  Bonded  Roof,  read  carefully  all  the  stipula- 
tions in  the  specifications. 

Full  details  regarding  these  Bonded  Roofs  and  copies 
jj    the   Barrett    Specifications   sent  free    on    request. 
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Barrett  Specifi- 
cation 20- year 
Bonded  Roofing  on 
Cannon  Mfg.  Co., 
Spinning  and  Cot- 
ton Mills,  Kanna- 
polis. -V.  C.  Cont.: 
T .  C.  Thompson  e' 
Bros,.  Charlotte. 
Rfr.:  G.  G.  Ray  fe- 
Co.,  Charlotte,  A. C. 


terrific  toe.  You  know  that  stufY  of  hobbing  up  and  down  and 
clicking  heels  together  aud  everything  else  that  gtu's  with  it'.' 
Well,  that  Freni'li  boy  just  murders  it  outright.  I  for  one  after 
seeing  him  perform  will  never  dance  again.  It  would  be  a  sin 
to  defame  the  beautiful  art. 

The  interest  which  the  American  public  is  taking  in  the  coming 
contest  between  the  French  champion  and  Mr.  Dempsey  mov«'s 
an  editorial  writer  in  the  New  York  Tribune  to  seek  e.xplaiuitions. 
He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  with  a  thou.sand  newspaper 
correspondents  present,  "there  will  probably  be  990  more 
reporters  at  the  battle  of  Jersey  City  than  there  were  at  the 
second  battle  of  the  IMarne,  where  the  fate  of  civilization  or 
some  other  purely  academic  question  was  settled  by  a  couple  of 
million  soldiers."     He  proceeds: 

While  the  accounts  of  the  second  battle  of  the  Marne  were 
contimHl  to  sketchy  an<l  nu>ager  official  bulletins,  there  will  be  a 
thousand  typewriters  diclcing  at  the  ringsid(>  at  Jersey  City 
and  a  thousand  telegraph  instruments  will  follow  every  motion  in 
order  that  the  waiting  world  may  not  be  kept  too  long  in  suspense. 

This  is  no  new  thing.  Overhaul  your  Old  Testament,  accord- 
ing to  the  advice  of  Captain  Cuttle.  You  will  find  that  the  big 
battles  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  are  described  with  a  disappoint- 
ing paucity  of  detail.  But  when  you  reach  the  contest  between 
the  gladiators  David  and  GoUath,  you  will  find  a  comparatively 
elaborate  description  of  the  combat.  The  knockout  is  graphi- 
cally described. 

The  represt  and  overcivilized  reader  of  to-day  is  not  greatly 
changed  from  the  original  reader  of  the  First  Book  of  Samuel. 
He  wants  to  know  how  the  gladiators  looked  and  acted  before 
the  contest  and  how  the  knockout  w^as  delivered.  A  few  thou- 
sand years  from  now  it  wiU  not  matter  much  as  to  who  will 
have  won  the  battle  of  Jersey  City,  but  now  it  seems  to  be  a 
burning  issue.  When  the  gladiators  enter  they  must  have  the 
center  of  the  stage. 

QUIET   LORD   CARNOCK,  "THE   MAN 
WHO    MADE   THE   WAR" 

AVERY  QUIET  SORT  OF  ENGLISHMAN,  "a  most 
amiable  and  cultivated  i>erson,"  w^hose  name  is  little 
known  outside  of  diplomatic  circles  even  in  England, 
and  perhaps  has  not  crossed  the  Atlantic  twice  in  the  last 
decade — these  are  mentioned  as  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  man  who,  among  Englishmen  versed  in  foreign  affairs,  is 
said  to  be  credited  Avith  "making"  the  war.  He  is  one  of  the 
figures  treated  in  that  collection  of  anonymous  character  studies 
called  "The  Mirrors  of  Downing  Street"  (Putnams,  New  York), 
which  was  a  literary  sensation  in  England  and  has  gone  into 
four  printings  in  this  country.  The  writer,  who  signs  him- 
self "The  Gentleman  with  a  Duster,"  and  delights  in  com- 
paring the  "statesman  of  the  old  school"  with  the  "noisy  poli- 
ticians of  these  latter  daj's,"  finds  the  character  of  Lord  Car- 
nock,  "The  Man  Who  Made  the  War,"  one  of  the  few  worthy 
of  praise.  As  the  situation  is  explained  by  the  writer,  Lord 
Carnock  appears  not  so  much  "the  man  who  made  the  war" 
as  "the  man  who  made  the  war" — possible.  It  was  Lord 
Carnock,  we  are  told,  who,  inspired  by  "a  moral  principle,"  so 
worked  during  his  time  as  British  Ambassador  in  Petrograd  that 
Russia  could,  and  would,  fight.  "The  Gentleman  with  a 
Duster"  writes  of  him: 

No  one  could  be  less  like  the  popular  politician  of  our  very- 
noisy  days  than  this  slight  and  gentle  person,  whose  refinement 
of  mind  reveals  itself  in  a  face  almost  ascetic;  whose  intelligence 
is  of  a  wdde,  comprehensive,  and  reflecting  order;  and  whose 
manner  is  certainly  the  last  thing  in  the  world  that  would  recom- 
mend itself  to  the  mind  of  an  advertising  agent.  But  there  is 
no  lixdng  politician  who  w-atched  so  intelligently  the  long  begin- 
nings of  the  war,  or  knew  so  certainh'  in  the  daA's  of  tension 
that  war  had  come,  as  this  modest  and  gracious  gentleman, 
whose  devotion  to  principle  and  whose  quiet  faith  in  the  power 
of  simple  honor  had  outwitted  the  chaotic  policy  and  the  make- 
shift diplomacy  of  the  German  long  before  the  autumn  of  1914. 

This  much  of  the  story  ma^  be  told,  "The  Gentleman  with  a 
Duster"  goes  on,  "without  revealing  any  state  secrets  or  break- 
ing any  private  confidences": 

As  Sir  Arthur  Nicolson,  our  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg, 
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Lord  Carnock  won  for  Kngland,  as  no  other  inan  had  done  bo- 
fore  him,  tlu'  lo\f  of  Kussia.  The  rulers  of  {{ussia  trusted  him. 
He  was  tht>ir  friend  in  a  darkness  which  had  lu^gun  to  alarm 
them,  a  darkness  which  made  them  conscious  of  their  country's 
weakness,  and  wiiicli  brought  to  their  ears  again  and  again  th»> 
rumbles  of  ai)pi-oaching  storm.  Lord  Carnock,  sincerely  loving 
these  people,  re(iei\<«d  tlu>ir  confi(U>nc(»  as  one  fri(>nd  receives  the 
confidence  of  another.  His  advict*  was  honorable  advice.  He 
c()uns(>l(>d  th(>s(>  friends  to  set  their  house  in  order  and  to 
stand  firm  in  the  conviction  of  their  streugtii.  Their  finances 
were  a  chaos,  their  army  was  disorganized;  let  them  begin  in 
thos(>  quarters;  let  them  bring  order  into  tlieir  tinaiices  and  let 
them  r(>organize  their  army. 

While  he  was  at  St.  Petersburg,  after  a  wide  experience  in 
other  countries,  he  twice  saw  Russia  iiuiniliated  by  Gc^rmany. 
Twice  he  witnessed  the  agony  of  his  Russian  frii'uds  in  having 
to  bow  before  the  threats  of  Prussia.  R»*member  that  the  rulers 
of  Russia  in  those  days  were  the  most  channing  and  cultivated 
people  in  the  world,  whereas  the  Prussian  as  a  dii)loinatist  was 
the  same  Prussian  whom,  even  as  an  ally  of  ours  in  1815,  Croker 
found  "very  insolent,  and  hardly  less  ofTensi\f  to  the  English 
than  to  the  French."  The  Russians  felt  those  liuuiiliations  as 
a  gentleman  would  feel  the  bullying  of  an  upstart. 

Lord  Carnock  was  at  the  Fonugn  Office  in  .July,  1914.  He 
alone  knew  that  Russia  would  tight.  For  tlu^  rest  of  mankind, 
certainly  for  the  German  Kaiser,  it  was  to  be  another  bloodless  • 
humiliation  of  the  Russian  Bear.  Admiral  xou  Tirpitz  wanted 
w^ar;  Bothmann-Hollweg  did  not.  Th(^  great  jnajority  of  th(> 
German  people,  in  whom  a  genuine  fear  of  liussia  had  increased 
under  the  astute  propaganda  of  the  war  party,  hoped  that  the 
sword  had  only  to  b<^  flashed  in  Russia's  face  for  the  vast  bar- 
barian to  cower  once  again.  Few  statesmen  in  Europe*  thought  ': 
otherwise.  Sir  Edward  Gn^y,  1  have  good  reasons  to  think,  did 
not  consider  that  Russia  w'ould  fight.  He  erred  with  that  great 
number  of  educatcKl  Germans  who  thought  the  sword  had  only 
to  be  rattled  a  little  more  loudly  in  the  scabbard  for  Russia  to 
weaken,  and  for  Germany  to  gain,  without  cost,  the  supreme 
object  of  her  policy — an  increasing  ascendency  in  the  Balkans. 
But  this  time  Russia  was  readj%  and  this  time  Lord  Carnock  - 
knew  Russia  would  fight.  I  am  not  sure  that  Lord  Carnock  was 
not  the  only  statesman  in  Europe  who  possessed  this  knowledge 
— the  knowledge  on  which  everything  hutig. 

It  is  easy  for  thoughtless  people,  either  in  their  hatred  or  love 
of  Bolshevism,  to  forget  that  the  old.  Russia  saved  PYance  from 
destruction  and  made  a  greatt^r  sacrifice  of  her  noblest  life  than 
any  other  nation  in  the  great  struggle.  The  first  Russian 
armies,  composed  of  the  very  flower  of  her  manhood,  fought 
with  a  matchless  heroism,  and,  so  fighting,  delivered  France 
from  an  instant  defeat. 

Lord  Carnock  may  justly  be  said  to  have  prepared  Russia  for 
this  ordeal — for  a  true  friend  helps  as  Avell  as  gives  good  achicc. 
But  it  would  be  a  total  misjudgment  of  his  character  which 
saw  in  this  great  work  a  clever  stroke  of  diplomatic  skill. 

Lord  Carnock  was  inspired  bj^  a  moral  i)rinciple.  He  saw 
that  Russia  was  tempting  the  worst  passions  of  Germany  by 
her  weakness.  He  felt  this  weakness  to  be  unworthy  of  a 
country  whose  intellectual  achievements  were  so  great  as 
Russia's.  He  had  no  enmity  at  all  against  the  Germans.  He 
saw  their  difficulties,  but  regretted  the  spirit  in  which  they  were 
attempting  to  deal  with  those  difficulties — a  spirit  hateful  to  a 
nature  so  gentle  and  a  mind  so  honorable. 

He  had  studied  for  many  years  the  Balkan  problem.  He 
knew  that  as  Austria.weakened  Germany  would,  more  and  more, 
feel  the  menace  of  Russia.  He  saw,  over  and  over  again,  the 
diplomacy  of  the  Germans  thrusting  Austria  forward  to  a  para- 
mount position  in  the  Balkans,  and  with  his  own  eyes  he  saw^ 
the  Germans  in  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  fastening  their  hold  upon 
those  important  countries.  If  Russia  weakened  Germany  would 
be  master  of  the  world.  A  strong  Russia  might  alarm  Germany 
and  precipitate  a  conflict,  but  it  was  the  world's  chief  fortress  . 
against  Prussian  domination. 

For  the  sake  of  Russia  he  worked  for  Russia,  loving  her  . 
people  and  yet  seeing  the  dangers  of  the  Russian  character; 
hoping  that  a  self-respecting  R\issia  might  save  mankind  from 
the  horrors  of  Avar,  and,  if  AA'ar  came,  the  worse  horrors  of  a 
German  AA'orld-eonqucst.  This  Avork  of  his,  Avhich  helped  so 
materially  to  saAc  the  Avorld,  Avas  done  with  clean  hands.  It 
Avas  never  the  Avork  of  a  Avar-monger.  No  foreigner  ever  exer- 
cised so  great  an  influence  in  Russia,  and  this  influence  had  its 
power  in  his  moral  nature.     I  had  this  from  Mr.  Sazonoff  himself. 

Such  a  man  as  Lord  Carnock  could  not  make  any  headway  in 
English  political  life.  It  is  Avorth  our  Avhile  to  reflect  that  the 
intelligence  of  such  men  is  lost  to  us  in  our  hopie  gOAcrnment. 
They  haA-e  no  taste  for  the  platform,  the  very  spirit  of  the 
I)olitical  game  is  repellent  to  them,  and  they  recoil  from  the 
self-assertion  Avhich  appears  to  be  necessary  to  political  ad- 
A-aneement  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
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THE  "REAL  THING"  IN   MOVIE- 
MAKING 

"  T~^'^^TH    and    destruction    threaten! 

-L^  The  Bolshevik  Juggernaut  that 
annihilates  every  Uving  thing  with  heat- 
rays  and  deadly  fumes  is  charging  down 
upon"I^s!     Fly  for  your  lives!" 

T-hfe^  screams  a  pallid  messenger  speed- 
ing through  a  sleepy  little  English  village. 
Immediately,  writ-es  Hay  den  Church  from 
London  to  the  St.  Louis  Glohe-Deniocrat, 
terror-stricken  cottagers  rush  out  of  their 
homes  in  night  attir»;  a  deafening  roar  of 
engine§_  disrupts  the  stillness;  white,  red, 
and  green  fire  floods  the  darkness.  After 
two  ghastly  minutes  the  unearthlj^  radiance 
flickers,  then  dies.  And  then,  in  a  cour- 
teous speech  of  apologj'  and  thanks,  the 
enterprising  movie-producer  explains  that 
he  now  has  completed  the  village  panic 
scene  for  his  new  six-reel  thriller,  "The  Red 
Terror  in  England."  All  this  may  sound 
like  nothing  but  the  originality  and  "pep" 
of  an  American  maker  of  film  dramas,  but 
the  fact  is,  Mr.  Church  informs  us,  the 
American  moWe  in  England,  generally 
made  in  Los  Angeles  even  when  it  purports 
to  depict  English  life  and  scenes,  is  up 
against  a  new  and  serious  sort  of  competi- 
tion. The  European  movie-makers,  follow- 
ing the  lead  of  an  enterprising  Frenchman, 
have  started  a  "back-to-nature  movement." 
Episodes  of  the  village-panic  sort,  as  de- 
scribed above,  will  be  apt  to  brighten  the 
dull  hves  of  country  folk  and  the  drab  ones 
of  town-dwellers,  too,  ]Mr.  Church  goes  on — 

If  success  continues  to  attend  the  new 
method  of  film  draana-making  explained  to 
me  by  Louis  Mercaiiton,  the  distinguished 
and  original  French  producer  who  has  been 
paying  a  short  visit  to  London  and  has 
been  acclaimed  by  the  French  and  English 
press  as  ' '  the  only  producer  in  any  country 
who  can  compete  with  Griffith." 

"Only  real  life  rings  true  on  the  screen," 
he  told  me  very  earnestly.  "As  far  as 
possible  we  must  abandon  all  imitations, 
whether  in  acting  or  in  settings.  Within 
five  years  the  elaborate  cinema  studios 
where  artificial  scenes  now  are  erected  at 
enormous  cost  will  largely  be  disused. 

"  Films  wdll  be  produced  not  only  amid 
real  out-of-doors  scenery,  but  in  real 
houses,  and  professional  players  for  aU  but 
leading  roles  will  not  be  needed."  Mercan- 
ton  went  on.  "By  staking  a  story  in  the 
town  or  district  where  the  plot  is  laid,  with 
the  conscious  or  unconscious  cooperation  of 
the  inhabitants,  can  be  obtained  an  atmos- 
phere of  actuality,  a  quality  of  authenticity, 
that  no  imitation  can  equal." 

To  enable  him  to  put  his  theories  into 
practise,  Mercanton  built  what  he  calls  a 
"mobile  studio." 

This  consists  of  four  five-ton  motor-lorries 
and  two  trailers,  Avhich  carry  eighty  power- 
ful photographic  lamps  of  all  types,  with 
the  necessary  generating  apparatus,  be- 
sides every  accessory  of  production,  from 
cameras,  costumes,  and  properties  to 
make-up. 

Trundling  round  the  world  with  this 
cinema-pantechnicon — claimed  as  the  first 
of  its  kind — he  can  create  plays  by  tbo 
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waysido,  iii  any  land,  by  day  or  by  nijiht, 
as  he  travels.  His  laiujis  and  dynamos,  he 
told  me,  are  capable  of  lightiiijr  np  any 
seene  to  the  distanee  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

This  wandtM-injr  pieture-maker's  adven- 
tures in  southern  Kurope  have  already  been 
as  romantic  as  tlie  exploits  of  any  serious 
swaslibuckler. 

Sun-seorehed  Sicilian  villajres  and  tlie 
volcanic  rocks  of  one  of  the  world's  frrcatest 
volcanoes,  Ktna,  forme<l  the  theater  in  which 
he  produced  his  striking  version  of  one 
of  Rob(>rt  Hichens's  passionate  romances 
recently  released  liere. 

A  buU-rinp  and  an  imi)romptii  stampede 
of  anpry  bulls  were  two  of  tlie  smv-enough 
stage  settings  for  tiie  production  of  his  pic- 
turization  of  one  of  Jean  Hichepin's  stories 
(done  in  s()uth«>rn  Kranct>  on  the  borders  of 
Spain  and  the  Pyrenees). 

The  und(M*ground-passage  scenes  in  one 
of  Anthony  Hope's  romances  filmed  by 
him  were  taken  near  Gras  in  a  natural 
grotto,  whicii  consisted  of  a  wonderful 
series  of  ca\'erus  'M)0  fe(>t  below  the  earth's 
surface. 

"As  no  important  saint  day  coincided 
with  our  visit  to  Sicily,"  said  ^lercanton, 
"1  decided  to  present  the  village  with  a 
special  festa  in  order  to  film  the  love- 
making  scenes  described  in  the  Hichens 
story. 

"The  mayor  of  the  town  consented  and  a 
public  holiday  was  announced.  1  provided 
l>rizes  and  entertainments  at  a  cost  of  about 
r),000  lire,  and,  in  the  evening,  an  elaborate 
fireworks  display,  which  is  incorporated  in 
the  story. 

"All  day  long,  while  the  Sicilian  merry- 
makers danced,  sang,  and  paraded,  the 
camera  'shot'  busily,  while  our  artists 
played  their  scenes  among  the  throng." 

Filming  a  congregation  by  stealth  is  called 
"a  still  more  astonishing  feat"  achieved  by 
the  French  director.  He  wished  to  take 
a  little  French  village  church,  at  Saintes- 
Maries-de-la-Mermar,  during  the  annual 
ceremonj'  of  lowering  the  relics  of  the  saints. 
It  was  in  this  picture  the  great  French 
actress  Rejane  a(!ted  for  the  last  time  before 
her  death,  and  in  which  Jean  Richepin,  the 
famous  French  author  who  wrote  the  story, 
played  another  of  the  characters.  With 
the  permission  of  the  parish  priest,  accord- 
ing to  the  writer: 

A  "sunlight  arc"  and  other  lamps  were 
erected  in  the  organ-loft  of  the  centuries- 
old  church,  two  cameras  being  concealed 
in  the  gallery. 

As  the  clima.x  of  the  service  approached 
the  producer  signaled  to  his  electrician  out- 
side. Instantly  streams  of  golden  radiance 
poured  down  from  every  cranny  of  the  an- 
cient building  upon  the  sacred  relics.  Be- 
lieving that  a  miracle  had  been  performed, 
the  peasant  worshipers  fell  upon  their 
knees  with  cries  of  wonderment. 

"But  the  excessive  zeal  of  the  village 
carpenter  in  charge  of  the  reliquary  nearly 
spoiled  our  pictui'e,"  said  Alercanton,  with 
a  reminiscent  chuckle. 

"Knowing  our  plans,  he  took  half  an 
hour  to  lower  the  heavy  box  instead  of  the 
normal  two  minutes — with  the  excellent 
intention,  as  he  afterward  explained,  of 
giving  us  'full  value.'  Unfortunately,  he 
failed  to  understand  that  we  Avanted  the 
briefest  passible  scene." 

Short,  stocky,  restless,  clean-shaven, 
ISIercanton  is  French  by  birth  but  was 
brought  up  and  educated  in  England,  and 
for  some  time  was  stage-manager  to  Sir 
Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree.     Then  he  fought 
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in  the  Boer  War  in  the  capacity  of  a  higli 
pri^•ate  in  the  British  Army. 

In  1903  he  returned  to  Paris  as  manager 
to  Bernhardt.  Later  he  turned  to  fihn 
woik  and  was  responsible  for  her  screen 
debut  (she  is  one  of  the  shareholders  in  his 
company)  and  for  those  of  Gaby  Deslys, 
Rejane,  Jean  Kichepin,  M.  le  Bargy,  and 
Phyllis  Xeilson-Terry. 

Some  of  his  recent  "casts"  must  h:ive 
been  among  the  most  cosmopolitan  on 
record.  For  exam])le,  well-known  actors 
of  nine  different  nalionalities  look  part  in 
his  i)roduction  of  "Phroso." 

Ivor  NoA'ello,  Alercanton's  latest  screen 
"find,"  is  the  young  ICnglish  composer 
Avho  jumped  into  fame  by  writing  the 
music  for  that  tremendously  popular  war- 
ditty,  "Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burning." 
Since  then  he  has  been  responsible  for  the 
scores  of  several  successful  musical  com- 
edies as  well  as  for  other  ballads  that  ha\e 
been  sung,  whistled,  and  ground  out  on 
barrel-organs  all  over  this  country. 

The  engagement  of  Xovello,  who  is  dis- 
tinctly romantic-looking,  but  never  even 
had  thought  (.f  acting,  was  typical  of  Mer- 
canton's  method  of  finding  his  people. 

"Mercanton  had  been  looking  for  quite 
a  time  for  exactly  the-  type  of  man  he 
wanted,"  said  Xovello.  "One  day  he  saw 
a  photograph  of  me.  'Get  me  that  boy!' 
he  said  to  his  first  lieutenant. 

■  ■  His  assistant  burst  out  laughing.  '  Why, 
he's  a  musical  composer!'  he  gasped. 

"  'I  don't  care  what  he  is,'  snapped  IMer- 
canton,  'get  him  for  me.  He  can  be  in- 
duced to  play  for  the  films.     Anybody  cnn.' 

"The  prompt  result  was  that  I  started 
for  Paris  by  the  first  airplane  after  signing 
my  contract." 

Many  of  the  scenes  in  ^Nlercanton's  pro- 
duction of  Anthony  Hope's  story  were 
taken  on  the  Island  of  Saint  Margaret's, 
which  is  about  three  miles  off  Cannes. 

To  get  his  "mobile  studio"  across  to  the 
island,  Mercanton  had  to  charter  four  steam- 
tugs  at  a  cost  of  12,000  francs.  This  was 
the  first  time  that  a  motor-vehicle  ever  had 
been  seen  on  the  island,  Avhich  is  about 
seven  or  eight  miles  in  diameten*  and  in- 
hoibited  only  by  the  guardian  of  the  Citadel 
and  a  few  fishermen. 

Among  the  out-of-the-common  scenes  in 
another  of  Alercanton's  films  are  those  of 
the  InUl-fights  at  Saintes-Maries,  a  tiny 
village  about  fifty  miles  west  of  Marseilles. 

"The  Marquis  de  Baroncelli,"  said  Mer- 
cr.nton,  "a  charming  little  man  who  bred 
the  bulls,  invited  me  to  the  selection. 
This  done,  twenty  of  the  elect  were  driven 
up  to  the  bull-shed  near  tlie  I'ing,  but  on  the 
way  six  bulls  broke  loose  and  stampeded 
through  the  streets  to  the  op^m  country. 

"Immediately  a  number  of  the  men  and 
girls,  the  latter  clad  in  brown  breeches,  red 
shirts,  and  sombreros,  armed  th(>mselves 
with  spears  or  goads,  mounted  liorses.  and 
galloped  away  to  recai)ture  the  truants, 
which  presently,  amid  shouts  of  laughter, 
they  drove  triumi)hantly  through  hastily 
deserted  streets  back  to  the  bull-ring. 

"There  was  nothing  pretentious  about 
this  bull-ring.  It  abutted  the  church,  the 
northern  wall  of  \\hich  formed  a  part  of  a 
'square  ring.'  Tlie  other  sides  were  made 
up  of  sundry  private  houses,  and  the  gaps 
between  wen^  bridged  across  in  each  place 
with  three  heavy  wooden  beams.  The 
bulls  were  quite  at  liberty  to  batter  in  such 
front  doors  as  there  were  within  the  ring. 
The  spectators  jjcrched  on  the  tops  of  ox- 
wagons  and  the  Inmses." 


NEW  TOWXS  CLASH  WITH  OLD 
HUMAN   NATURE   IN  FRANCE 

MODKL  cities  and  villages  will  soon  be 
springing  up  in  the  war  districts  of 
France — provided  the  inhabitants  can  be 
couA-inced  tliat  \\  hat  was  good  <  nough  for 
their  grandfathers  is  not  good  enough  for 
them.  There  is  the  rub.  The  civic  ideal- 
ists, many  of  them  Americans,  who  set  out 
with  a  vision  of  model  towns  rising  from  the 
old  ruins  are  running  up  against  the  same 
quirks  of  human  nature  encountered  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  Avhen  he  tried  to  rebuild 
a  London  beautiful  after  the  great  fii'e  of 
1  ()(>().  The  Londoners  told  the  great  archi- 
tect tl:at  what  was  good  enough  for  their 
ancestors  was  good  enough  for  them,  and 
that  is  why  Ludgate  Hill  is  not  a  broad 
thoroughfare  leading  up  to  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  Some  of  the  French  who  were 
driven  from  their  homes  by  the  great  in- 
A'asion  are  like  those  early  Londoners.  If 
left  to  themselves,  Jean  and  .Jeanne  would 
rebuild  their  homes  and  shops  exactly  as 
they  were  before  German  artillery  reduced 
them  to  dust  and  tender  memories.  A  shop- 
keeper fears  that  his  customers  A\ill  not  find 
his  shop  unless  it  is  the  replica  of  its  ]jred- 
ecessor.  And  madam  would  like  to  haA'e 
her  spinning-wheel  set  as  it  was  when  she 
stopped  spinning  in  the  summer  of  1014. 
The  habits  of  centuries  are  strong  among 
the  pail  us.  X'evertheless,  the  reconstruc- 
tionists  are  hopeful.  Outlines  of  plans  for 
model  toAvns  to  re]:»lace  those  destroyed 
have  been  appearing  off  and  on  in  French 
and  other  periodicals  for  some  time,  says 
T.  R.  Ybarra,  in  the  Xew  York  Times,  and 
one  of  the  latest  projects  will  be  tried  out, 
as  an  experiment,  with  tlie  financial  back- 
ing of  an  American  committee.  This  plan 
was  prepar(>d  under  the  ausjjices  of  the 
French  organization  known  as  La  Renais- 
sance des  Cites,  which  is  seeking  to  have 
spring  up  on  the  ruins  of  northern  France 
communities  which  shall  combine  modern- 
ity Avith  the  charm  that  is  so  striking  a 
characteristic  of  French  toAvns  many  cen- 
turies old.  (\)ncerning  its  Avork,  the 
AATiter  says: 

La  Renaissance  des  Cites  has  already 
helped  oAer  200  towns  in  northern  France 
to  prepare  reconstruction  plans.  In  addi- 
tion, it  is  doing  educational  Avork  of  various 
kinds  in  the  rest  of  the  communities  in  the 
dcA'astated  lands  —  aggregating  about 
2,400. 

In  order  to  further  the  Avork  of  recon- 
struction. La  Renaissance  des  Cites  decided 
to  create  a  model  Aillage.  After  studying 
OA-er  1,500  towns  and  villages  thi-oughout 
the  devastated  areas,  it  finally  selected  the 
A'illage  of  Pinon,  on  account  of  its  haA'ing  a 
population  typical  of  northern  France, 
both  from  the  farming  and  industrial  ])oints 
of  A'icAV,  and  also  on  account  of  its  being- 
near  Paris  on  direct  rail  and  road  routes, 
Avhich  Avill  make  it  easy  of  access  both  to 
Frenchmen  and  foreign  A^isitors. 

Pinon  Avas  completely  destroyed  iji  the 
war.  At  least  one  member  of  practically 
eA^ery  family  that  lived  there  before  the  Avar 
has  returned,  to  live  in  some  sort  of  hastily 
built  shack,  AAaiting  for  the  old  homes  to  be 
rebuilt.      At  first   most   of  the  natives  did 


not  faA'or  the  idea  of  having  Pinon  used  as 
a  model  village,  but  after  long  discussions 
tliey  decided  to  let  La  Renaissance  des 
Cites  create  one  for  them.  The  general 
plans  Avt^re  drawn  up  by  Charles  Abella.  a 
Avinner  of  the  much-coveted  Prix  de  Rome 
in  architecture.  An  American  commit tci- 
has  ])een  f(jrmed  to  get  funds  from  the 
United  Stales  to  be  exf)ended  in  the  recon- 
struction of  Pinon.  This  committee  has 
representatives  in  many  large  American 
cities.  The  committee  i)lans  to  turn  over 
to  fhe  French  organization  an  amount  siiffi- 
cient  not  only  to  rebuild  one  devastated 
toA\m,  })ut  to  proA'ide  a  number  of  homeless 
AA'ar  A'ictim^;  witli  i)ermanent  shelter. 

The  planners  continue  Avith  their  Avork, 
but  some  of  the  old  nati\'es  are  reluctant  to 
take  up  these  "neAvfangled  fads."  Among 
communities  showing  this  sentiment,  the 
Avriter  says: 

A  ty])ical  instance  is  Bai)aume,  before 
the  Avar  one  of  the  most  beautiful  towns  of 
northern  France,  noAv  utterly  ruined  as  a 
result  of  the  terrible  ex))eriences  through 
Avhich  it  passed  Avhile  Allies  and  Germans 
Avere  locked  in  their  deadly  struggle.  As 
soon  as  the  armistice  Avas  signed.  Mr.  Gas- 
ton Stenne,  mayor  of  Bai)aume,  said  to 
his  felloAv  citizens: 

"Our  city  has  been  completely  destroyed. 
We  must  rebuild  it  in  its  entirety.  Our  old 
town,  so  dear  to  our  hearts,  had  its  blem- 
ishes. Let  us  profit  from  the  opportunity 
Avhich  is  presented  to  us;  let  us  rebuild  a 
ncAV  town,  with  Avide  aAenues,  well-lighted 
houses;  a  city  abundantly  proA'ided  with 
AAater  and  light." 

The  mayor  then  suggested  that  Bapaume 
be  rebuilt  on  a  site  500  meters  from  the  old. 
He  advocated  haAing,  in  the  center  of  this 
ncAv  town,  a  great  hexagonal  space  around 
Avhich  Avere  to  be  groui)ed  the  City  Hall, 
post-office,  schools,  etc.,  and  toAvard  which 
all  the  i)rincipal  aA  enui  s  Avere  to  couA^erge. 

-"Xo  more  crooked  streets!"  he  said. 
"X'o  more  unhealthy  lodgings!  Bapaume 
must  be  a  model  toA\n." 

Some  received  this  idea  Avith  enthusiasm; 
others,  howcAcr,  began  to  grumble.  It 
AA'ould  mean  Avasting  a  lot  of  good  land,  they 
said;  it  Avould  ups<'t  the  habits  formed  by 
centuries. 

So  the  mayor  compromised  by  suggesting 
the  rebuilding  of  Bapaume  on  its  old  site, 
but  in  such  a  Avay  as  to  do  away  Avith  th  i 
defects  of  the  old  toAvn — narrow,  tortuous 
streets,  insanitary  houses,  and  the  rest. 
But  here,  too,  he  ran  against  the  rock  of 
prejudice.  His  scheme  of  Avidening  streets 
and  squares  naturally  entailed  encroach- 
ment u])on  abutting  ]iro]HTty.  Again  the 
conservatives  of  Eaj-aume  grunbled. 

"Am  I  to  understand,  M.  le  Maire.  the 
site  of  my  old  shoj)  is  to  be  sAvalloA\ed  up 
by  these  improA cments? "  inquired  ore 
merchant. 

"Yes,"  said  the  mayor,  "but  you  can  set 
up  your  shop  els(>Avhere.  Think  of  the  good 
of  the  whole  community!" 

The  merchant  shook  Ms  head. 

"Can't  see  it,"  he  grmvled.  "It  won't 
be  the  same  thing.  You  might  give  n  e 
premises  four  times  as  large  somewhere 
else,  yet  I  might  not  do  such  a  good  busi- 
ness as  I  did  at  my  little  corner  store  before 
the  AA'ar."      And  othei's  took  up  the  )-efrain. 

It  is  the  same  in  other  towns  of  northern 
France. 

"The  day  you  come  here  to  tear  down 
this  shack,"  some  have  remarked,  "  I'll  get 
my  gim,  and —  Well,  let  the  fir-st  man 
Avho  touches  this  house  of  mine  look  out  for 
himself!" 
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GENASCO 
LINE 

Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 

(  For  streets  and  roofs) 

Standard  Trinidad 

Built-Up  RoolFir.« 

Bermudez  Road  Asphalt 
(For  road  building) 

Genasco  Roll  Roofing 
Genasco  Sealbac  Shingles 
Genasco  Latite  Shingles 
Genasco  Vulcanite 

Mastic  Flooring 
Genasco  Acid-Proof  Paint 
Genasco  Industrial  Paint 
Genasco  Boiler  Paint 
Genasco  Asphalt  Putty 
Genasco  Asphalt 

Pipe  Coating 

Genasco  Asphalt 

Fibre  Coating 

Genasco  Tile  Cement 

Genasco  Water- 
proofing Asphalt 

Genasco  Waterproofing 

Felts  and  Fabrics 

Genasco  Battery 

Seal  Compound 
Genasco  Mineral  Spirits 
Genasco  Base  Oils 
Genasco  Flotation  Oils 
Genasco  Motor  Oils 
Genasco  Soluble  Oils 
Iroquois  Road-building 

Machinery 


Sheds  heat  as  it  does  rain 


Genasco  Hoofing  brings  the  delicious  coolness 
of  the  forest  into  your  home 


The  discomfort  of  a  hot,  stuffy  sleep- 
ing room — of  a  superheated  house  in 
summer!  How  you  have  longed  to 
escape  'it — to  feel  the-  delicious  coolness 
of  forest  shade. 

Genasco  Roofing  sheds  heat  like  the 
leaves  of  a  tree.  It  is  an  impenetrable 
barrier  to  the  blazing  rays  of  the  sun. 
It  shuts  out  heat  and  cold. 

Genasco  owes  its  great  element  resist- 
ing qualities  to  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt — 
a  world-old  material  formed  and  tem- 
pered in  the  fires  of  creation.  It  assures 
a  leak-proof,  storm-tight,  fire-resisting 
roof  that  lasts  a  life-time. 

Genasco  Sealbac  Asphalt  Shingles  give 
your    home    an    atmosphere  of    beauty, 


comfort'  and  distinction.  They  zxe  also 
ideal  for  churches,  schools,  hospitals,  etc. 
Their  beauty  and  distinctive  qualities  are 
due  to  a  top  coating  of  natural-colored 
red  or  green  slate  firmly  imbedded  in  the 
asphalt. 

Genasco  Roll  Roofing — Slate  »Surface 
and  Smooth  Surface — is  recommended 
for  buildings  where  less  ornamental  roofs 
than  shingles  are  desired.  It  is  the  cnly 
roofing  furnished  with  the  celebrated 
Kant-Leak  Kleets — the  most  efficient  roof 
fastening  made. 

Products  of  the  Genasco  Line  are  listed 
on  the  left.  If  your  dealer  does  not  yet 
handle  the  Genasco  products,  ask  any 
architect  or  builder  where  to  obtain  them. 
W^rite  to  us  for  descriptive  pamphlets. 


THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 

New  York     Chicago      Pittsburgh      PHILADELPHIA      St.  Louis       Kansas  City      Atlanta 


Asphaltic  Roofing,  Floorinq,Pamts  and  AUied  Protective  Products 
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BOOKS 
fhaf  Build 

THE  all  too  few  moments  we 
spend  in  reading  should  be 
among  the  most  fruitful  of  our  ex- 
istence. To  thinking  people  they 
are  priceless — for  in  such  moments 
the  mirror  of  life  is  held  up  to  the 
gaze,  and  the  mind  is  nourished 
with  foods thatstrengthen and  build. 

r 

The  wide  preference  for  Abing- 
don Books  among  thinking  people 
of  today  is  the  best  proof  of  their 
exceptional  merit. 


THE  RELIGIONS  OF  MANKIND 
By  Edmund  D.  Soper 
The  long-waited-for  book  on  comparative  re- 
ligions. Bringing  to  his  task  the  necessary 
equipment  in  scholarship,  sympathetic  interest 
and  evangelical  faith  the  author  has  produced 
a  volume  of  great  importance  and  outstanding 
value. 

Trice,   net,   S3. 00,   postpaid. 

WHAT  MUST  THE  CHURCH  DO  TO  BE 
SAVED? 
And   Other  Discussions 
By  Ernest  Fremont  Tittle 
The  Mendenhall  LecturesT  Sixth  Series 
Delivered    before    DePauw    University 
.\n  attempt  to  face  fairly  some  of  the  ques- 
tions  concerning    religion    which    are    rising   to- 
day in   the  minds  of  thoughtful  people,  and  to 
show  how  vital  is  the  relation  between  religion 
and  life. 

Price,  net,  $1.25;    by  mail,  ?1.35. 

THE  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  PRODIGAL 

By  Joseph  Nelson  Greene 
A   new   treatment    of    an    old    subject . —  Tlie 
Prodigal.     A   study   of   underlying  motives   and 
their  relation   to  life.     A  valuable  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  the  Parables. 

Price,   net,   ?1.50,  postpaid. 

FROM   SLAVE  TO  CITIZEN 

By  Charles  M.  Melden 

^^'hat  about  the  Negro?  Never  was  the  ques- 
tion more  important  and  imminent.  Here  is  a 
discriminating,  fair  and  constructive  treatment 
of  the  subject  — facing  the  difficulties,  recogniz- 
ing the  responsibilities  of  both  the  black  man 
and  the  white  man,  and  offering  a  modus  vivendl. 

Price,  net,   $1.75,  postpaid. 

CITIZENSHIP  AND  MORAL   REFORM 

By  John  W.  Langdale 

It  is  the  aim  of  ihe  author  to  represent  to  the 
mind,  conscience  and  heart  of  Christians  their 
responsibility  for  promoting  the  righteousness, 
peace  and  good  will  that  are  characteristic  of 
the   kingdom    of   heaven. 

Price,  net,  SI. 2 5,  postpaid. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 

A   Political   Study 

By   George   W.    Wrong 

The  second  series  of  the  Bennett  Foundation 
Lectures  of  VVesleyan  University,  delivered  in 
1919-1920,  by  Prof.  Wrong  is  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  the  purposes  of  the  Foundation,  among 
which  is  "the  promotion  of  a  better  under- 
standing of  national  problems  and  of  a  more 
perfect  realization  of  the  responsibilities  of 
citizenship."  The  author  of  these  six  lectures 
aims  "to  explain  in  no  recondite  or  learned  way.  , 
some  of  the  things  in  which  the  United  States' 
and  Canada  are  alike  and  also  different,"  and 
to  open  the  jjay  for  a  better  understanding  of 
the  relations  of  the  two  peoples.         In  Press. 

(Prices  are  subject  to  change  without  notice) 


THE    ABINGDON    PRESS 
NEW^  YORK  CINCINNATI 


HOW   SHOULD   A  UNITED   STATES   AMBASSADOR   LIVE? 


As  a  nation,  we  are  now  "in  society," 
-  and  have  been,  estimating  conserva- 
tively, for  the  past  two  decades.  There- 
fore the  manner  in  which  a  diplomatic 
representative  of  the  coimtry  abroad  lives 
is  in  importance  secondary  only  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  comports  himself.  In- 
cidentally, the  new  ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  St.  .James's,  Col.  George  B. 
McCleUan  Harvey,  has  been  ctuoted  as  say- 
ing that  during  his  tenure  of  office  he  is 
going  to  live  and  comport  himself  "dr3^" 
That  was  not  exactly  the  idea  of  our  first 
and  most  efficient  diplomatic  representa- 
tive abroad,  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  had 
no  noticeable  puritanism.  He  courted  the 
women's  influence  of  the  time  in  another 
way,  making  himself  highly  agreeable, 
using  ladies'  society  for  his  own  entertain- 
ment and  his  nation's  welfare.  The  very 
simplicity  of  his  attire  and  abode  was 
studied.  His  appearance  corresponded 
with  the  Parisian  ideal  of  an  apostle  of  free- 
dom and  democracy.  He  charmed  the 
French  with  his  wit,  giving  them  something 
to  repeat  and  something  to  anticipate.  In 
working  for  practical  aid  he  emphasized  the 
idea  of  French  chivalry.  Then  Adams, 
just  as  good  a  man  and  patriot  as  Franklin, 
was  sent  over  to  help,  but,  being  insular  and 
puritanical,  and  incapable  of  grasping  men- 
tal processes,  he  harped  on  the  opportunity 
of  injuring  England  and  came  uncom- 
fortably close  to  upsetting  all  of  Franklin's 
work.  But  that  was  a  matter  of  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half  ago.  Franklin's  woolen 
stockings  and  thick  shoes  might  not  be  so 
effective  now.  We  are  no  longer  a  novelty 
to  Europe. 

With  the  early  life  of  the  Republic  we 
are  inclined  to  associate  the  idea  of  .Jeffer- 
sonian  simplicitj-  in  all  forms,  yet  in  1817 
the  accepted  uniform  of  the  American  diplo- 
matic service  was  as  follows:  Blue  coat 
lined  with  white  silk;  straight  standing 
cape  embroidered  with  gold,  single-breasted, 
straight  or  round  buttonholes,  slightlj^ 
embroidered;  buttons  plain,  or,  if  they  can 
be  had,  with  the  artillerist's  eagle  stamped 
upon  them,  i.e.,  an  eagle  flying  with  a 
wreath  in  its  mouth,  grasping  lightning  in 
one  of  its  talons;  cuffs  embroidered  in  the 
manner  of  the  cape;  white  cashmere 
breeches;  gold  knee-buckles;  white  silk 
stockings  and  gold  or  gilt  shoe-buckles. 
A  three-cornered  chapeau  brnn,  not  so  large 
as  those  worn  by  the  French  nor  so  small 
as  those  worn  by  th^  English.  A  black 
cockade  to  which,  lately,  an  eagle  has  been 
attached.  Sword,  etc.,  corresponding. 
Then  Andrew  Jackson  became  President, 
and  the  tiniform  was  modified  for  economy 
and  to  be  better  "adapted  to  the  simplicity 
of  our  institutions,"  and  finally,  in  1853, 
there  went  forth  the  recommendation  to 
ministers  to  confine  themselves  to  the  "sim- 
ple dress  of  an  American  citizen,"  a  recom- 
mendation which,  we  are  told,  produced 
"a  terrible  uproar  in  Europe."  * 

But  although  the  matter  of  dress  has 
been  settled,  there  has  alwa5's  remained  the 
matter  of  style  and- expense  of  living  to  stir 
up  periodic  controversy.  That  has  been 
especiallj^   the  case   where  it  has  been  a 


matter  of  our  representative  in  England. 
The  ambassadorial  salary  of  $17,500  a  j^ear 
does  not  go  very  far  nowadays.  With  the 
ambassadorship  of  Whitelaw  Reid,  which 
began  in  1905,  under  President  Roosevelt's 
second  administration,  our  representative 
was,  practically  for  the  first  time  in  the 
historj'  of  the  Republic,  housed  in  a  manner 
to  place  him  on  a  par,  if  not  a  little  abo\e, 
the  representatives  of  the  other  Great 
Powers.  On  the  recommendation  of  .John 
Hay,  Mr.  Reid  leased  Dorchester  House  as 
a  residence,  and  if  he  did  not  pay  more  rent 
than  twice  the  sum  total  of  his  salarj',  the 
owner,  Major  Holford,  did  not  receive 
three  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  property. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  there  was  in 
the  United  States  considerable  criticism. 
What  President  Roosevelt  thought  of  this 
criticism  is  set  forth  in  the  following  char- 
acteristic letter,  to  be  found  in  Roj^al  Cor- 
tissoz's  recent  "Life  of  Whitelaw  Reid" 
(Scribners). 

November  13,  1905. 

My  dear  Mr.  Ambassador: 

As  for  those  criticisms  of  j^our  method 
of  life — all  I  hope  is  that  they  bother  j'ou 
as  little  as  they  bother  me.  1  think  a  man 
should  live  in  such  a  position  as  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  live.  It  is  as  it  is  with 
my  Cabinet  here.  If  I  found  just  the  right 
man  for  a  Cabinet  position  and  he  happened 
to  be  a  poor  man,  I  should  not  in  the  least 
object  to  his  living  in  the  hall  bedroom  of  a 
boarding-house.  On  the  contrarj%  I  should 
be  rather  pleased  at  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  Root  can  afford  a  big  house  and  can 
afford  to  entertain,  I  think  it  would  be 
rather  shabby,  rather  mean,  if  he  lived  in 
a  way  that  would  be  quite  proper  for  others 
— that  would,  for  instance,  be  quite  proper 
for  me  if  I  were  in  the  Cabinet.  1  never 
feel  in  the  least  embarrassed  because  at 
Sagamore  Hill,  at  my  house,  we  have  a 
maid  to  wait  on  the  table,  and  open  the 
door,  instead  of  having  a  butler.  I  should 
feel  nothing  but  seornfid  amusement  for 
any  man  who  felt  that  .such  method  of 
living  was  improper  for  a  President  or 
Cabinet  officer;  but  I  should  have  exactly 
the  same  feeling  for  the  critic  who  objected 
to  a  rich  man  who  was  doing  his  full  duty 
living  as  he  had  the  righlj  to  live. 

This  is  simply  an  application  of  the  doc- 
trine that  I  am  trying  to  preach  to  my 
countrymen  every  day,  and  which  is  the 
direct  reverse  of  the  doctrine  preached  by 
fool  revolutionists  like  Maxim  Gorki. 
Ophir  Hill  is  as  different  from  Sagamore 
Hill  as  Sagamore  Hill  is  different  from  the 
house  of  Captain  .Joe-Bill  Underbill,  the 
bayman,  and  a  brother  member  of  mine  in 
^latinecock  Lodge  of  Masons.  My  creed 
i^  that  it  would  be  quite  as  criminal  for  the 
owner  of  the  big  house  to  look  down  upon 
the  owner  of  the  middle-sized  hou^e  as  for 
the  latter  to  look  down  upon  the  owner  of 
the  ^mall  hotise;  and  on  the  other  hand 
exactly  as  criminal  to  feel  jealousy  on  the 
ascending  scale  as  arrogance  on  the  de- 
scending scale;  while  it  would  be  a  piece 
af  utter  demagogic  silliness  for  you  to  live 
as- 1  live  or  for  me  to  live  as  Captain  Joe- 
Bill  lives.  And  no  man  has  the  spirit  of 
■  Americanism  in  him  who  would  be  guilty 
of  such  silliness. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 
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Outlast    the    Factory 


Production's  Magic  Carpet 


PRODUCTION   is    a   fundamental    of   pros- 
perit}'.       It    is   the   vital    force   which   feeds 
transportation  and  makes  it  necessary. 

The  floorways  of  production  are  as  important 
as  the  railways  and  waterways  of  commerce. 
Factor}-  floors  govern  the  flow  of  production— 
they  are  the  established  lanes  of  production. 

Carpeting  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  fac- 
tories with  their  magic  softness,  their  smooth 
surface  and  their  wonderful  endurance,  Kreolite 
Floors  seem  to  work  magic  among  men.  They 
are  manifestly  superior  for  Factory  Floors. 

The   tough   end-grain   of  the  wood   Is 
a  perpetual  barrier  against  wear.     The 


Patented  grooves  anchor  Kreolite  Floors  solidly 
together. 

Their  service  is  evidenced  b\  use-tests  in  the 
following  branches:  machine  shops,  foundries, 
warehouses,  loading  platforms,  areaways,  round- 
houses, pai)er  mills,  tanneries,  and  stables. 

In  connection  with  Kreolite  Floors,  we  have 
built  up  a  nation-wide  service  of  trained  Fac- 
tory Floor  Engineers.  Their  services  are  always 
available  for  Manufacturers,  Architects,  and 
Engineers  interested  in  furthering  the  welfare 
of  men  or  industry  through  better-  factory 
floors.  There  is  no  obligation  in  con- 
nection with  this  service.  Write  us 
about  your   floor   problems  or    send    f(;r 

Address  the 


thorough    impregnation    of    the    blocks     n'emakuhe/amousKrtoiiteLug     the  Kreolite   Floor   Book 

,  ....  .  Wood  Blocks  for  street  pavements  r\rr 

prevents  decay  and  disintegration      and  bridges,  wrue  for  literature.     1  oledo  Urnce. 

The  Jennison-Wright  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Branches:     Albany,  Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Toronto  and  Other  Principal  Cities 
Western  Sales  Distributors — Western  Wood  Preserving  Company,  Spokane,  Washington 
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Jhe  quiet  voice  of  our  nations 

INSTITUTIONS 

CONFUSION  is  passing.  Our  institutions 
can  now  be  heard  asking  proper  recogni- 
tion. Many  have  been  badly  handicapped;  by 
poor  buildings  ecpecially.  It  is  an  immediate 
duty — national,  local  and  individual — to  build 
better  churches,  schools,  homes,  hospitals:  all 
the  institutions  that  prove  our  ideals  are 
higher  than  the  dollar  sign. 

The  time  is  favorable.  Competition  with 
other  building  activities  is  in  a  lull  —  tempo- 
rarily. Within  five  years,  two  million  resi- 
dences will  be  needed  to  keep  pace  with  popu- 
lation. When  this  construction  is  in  full  swing, 
can  institutions  command  the  splendid  atten- 
tion they  receive  from  building  trades  today? 
Because  costs  are  high,  thoroughly  sound 
technical  counsel  is  indispensable.  There 
must  be  no  costly  errors  to  regret. 


This  portfolio  show- 
ing examples  of  our 
work  will  be  sent  to 
officials   on    request. 


THE  BALLINGER  COMPANY 


Svicccst 


BALLINGER  Sr'  PERROT 


ARCHITECTS 

PHILADELPHIA 

S.t.Comer  IX""  and  Chestnut  Sts. 


ENGINEERS 


in.  E.   Home  ioi  A^ed,  Philadelphia 
The  Ballinger  Company,  Architects  and  Engineers 

The  Ballinger  Company  service  has  the 
authority  of  40  years  broad  intensive  experi- 
ence in  developing  homes  for  noteworthy  in- 
stitutions. Graceful  dignity  of  design  is  given 
full  importance  in  our  plans.  But  our  service 
goes  deeper — right  to  the  vital  point — studies 
the  purposes  of  the  building  in  every  phase 
and  furthers  those  purposes  by  effective  ar- 
rangement. 

The  practical  features  are  under  the  guid- 
ance of  engineers — trained  men  whose  code 
is  efficiency.  As  to  thoroughness  in  supervis- 
ing the  work,  we  quote  a  typical  letter  from  a 
client — "You  displayed  a  deep  and  conscien- 
tious attention  to  every  detail  of  construction 
from  the  beginning  until  the  completion  of 
the  building." 

Any  of  the  following  books  will  be 

mailed  to  you  upon  request: 

Institutions,  Churches  and  Schools. 

Commercial  Buildings  and  Industrial  Plants. 

Super-Span  Saw-Tooth  Construction. 

"Quick-up"  Standardized  Buildings. 

B/Iodern  Industrial  Housing. 

Address  us  by  phone  or  mail 
at  Philadelphia  or  New  York. 


CONSTRUCTORS 

NEW  YORK 

131,8     Broadv.'ay 
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OUT  OF  THE  WAR'S  TURMOIL 

"QOINIETIMES  it  was  ugly,  sometimes 
O  beautiful,  but  always  the  city  was 
powerful,  siguificant,  important.  It  was  a 
Aast  mehing-pot.  Through  its  gates  came 
alike  the  hopeful  and  the  hopeless,  the 
dreamers  and  tliose  who  would  destroy  those 
dreams.  From  all  over  the  world  there 
came  men  who  sought  a  chance  to  labor. 
They  came  in  gi'oups,  anxious  and  duml). 
carrying  with  them  their  pathetic  bundles 
and  shepherded  by  men  with  cunning  eyes. 
"Raw  material,  for  the  crucible  of  the 
city,  as  potentially  powerful  as  the  iron 
ore  which  entered  the  city  by  the  same 
gate.  V 

"The  city  took  them  in,  gave  them 
sanctuaiy,  and  forgot  them.  But  the 
shepherds  with  the  cunning  eyes  remem- 
bered." 

It  was  in  this  city  that  Lily  Cardew, 
returning  from  Avork  at  an  anny  camp, 
watched  such  a  line  of  men  pass  by,  with 
a  newly  developed  interest  in  people. 
She  was  twenty,  and  until  her  j-ear  at  camp, 
when  she  had  matured  greatly,  had  been 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  big  things  of  life. 

There  are  many  characters  in  Mary 
Roberts  Rinehart's  "A  Poor  Wise  Man" 
(Doran,  New  Yoi'k)  whose  lives  are  linked 
with  that  of  Lilj-  Cardew,  "the  last  of  the 
Cardews."  There  is  old  Anthonj-  Cardew, 
her  grandfather,  a  great  power  in  the  steel 
industry,  "an  ai'istocrat,  an  autocrat,  and 
a  survival.  .  .  .  He  had  one  fetish,  power. 
And  one  pride,  his  line."  There  is  her 
father,  Howard,  not  a  bright  man,  but  of 
great,  quiet  strength,  and  her  mother, 
Grace,  with  "years  of  ironing  the  wrinkles 
out  of  life,  of  smoothing  the  difficulties 
between  old  Anthtmy  and  Howard,  and 
now  a  thu'd  generation  to  contend  with." 
There  is  Pink  Denslow — -"A  pleasant  cum- 
berer  of  the  earth,  he  had  wrapt  his  talents 
in  a  napkin  and  buried  them  by  the  way- 
side, and  promptly  forgotten  where  they 
were.  He  was  to  find  them  later  on,  how- 
ever, not  particularly  rusty,  and  he  in- 
creased them  rather  considerably  before  he 
got  through."  Lily  had  to  keep  him  from 
proposing  to  her.  And  there  is  Wilh' 
Cameron,  a  friend  of  Lily's  camp  days, 
who  has  left  his  country  home  and  is 
working  in  the  Eagle  Pharmacy,  makuig 
many  friends. 

"The  Eagle  Pharmacj-  had  alwaj'S  been 
the  neighborhood  club,  but  with  the  advent 
of  ^Yilly  Cameron  it  was  attaining  a  new 
popvdarity.  The  roundsman  on  the  beat 
dropt  in,  the  political  boss  of  the  ward, 
named  Hendricks,  Doctor  Snialley,  the 
young  physician  who  lived  across  the 
street,  and  others 

"'Going  to  watch  this  boy,'  Hendricks 
confided  to  Doctor  Smalley  a  night  or  two 
after  Lily's  return,  meeting  him  outside. 
'He  sure  can  talk.' 

"Doctor  Smalley  grinned. 

"'He  can  read  my  writing,  too,  which 
is  more  than  I  can  do  myself.  What  do 
you  mean,  watch  him?' 

"But  whatever  his  pm'poses  Mr.  Hen- 
dricks kept  them  to  himself.  A  big,  burly 
man  with  a  fund  of  practical  good  sense 
and  a  keen  knowledge  of  men.  he  had  gained 
a  small  but  loyal  political  following.  He 
was  a  retired  master  plumber  with  a  small 
income  from  careful  investments,  and  he 
had  a  cuinous,  almost  fanatic,  love  for  the 
city." 
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(Jii  Lily's  first  day  homo,  sho  was  tliiiik- 
inff  of  those  doligbtful  days  in  the  Red 
Cross  hut  where  she  and  Willy  worked,  tor 
Willy  eouldu't  get  in  the  Army — he  was 
tili<rhtly  lame. 

"  "1  am  a  rising:  young:  man'  (ho  had 
one  day),  'and  my  voiee  may  some 
be  heard  in  the  land.  Sometimes  1 
the  elements  of  greatness  in  me,  swe(>t 
child.  You  haven't  happened  to  notice 
it  yourself,  have  you?' 

"He  hatl  gazed  at  her  with  solemn  anx- 
iety through  the  smoke  of  his  pipe,  and 
had  grinned  when  she  remaim>d  silent. 

"Lily  drew  a  long  breath.  All  that  de- 
lightful fooling  was  over;  the  hard  work 
was  over.  .  .  .  Gone,  too,  were  the  hours 
when  Willy  sank  into  the  lowest  abyss  of 
depression  over  his  failure  to  be  a  lighting 
man. 

■"But  you  are  doing  your  best  for  your 
country,'  she  would  say. 

'••I'm  not  fighting  for  it  or  getting 
smashed  up  for  it.  1  don't  want  to  be  a 
hero,  but  I'd  hke.  to  have  had  one  good 
bang  at  them  before  T  quit.' 

"Once  she  had  found  him  in  the  hut. 
with  his  head  on  a  table.  He  said  he  had 
a  toothciche. 

"Well,  that  was  all  over.  She  was  baek 
in  her  grandfather's  house,  and — " 

The  next  day  she  mad(»  a  forbidden  \isit 
to  her  Aunt  Elinor.  Elinor  had  run  away 
and  married  the  avowed  Socialist,  but 
secret  "Red,"  Jim  Doyle,  who  had  a  life- 
long grudge  for  old  Anthony.  Anthony 
had  received  two  notes  from  Doyle.  One, 
after  his  imprisonment,  said:  "There  are 
worse  things  than  death."  The  other, 
i.fter  EHnor's  marriage:  "I  always  pay 
my  debts."  It  was  revenge,  for  tho  Doyle 
was  not  kind  or  true  to  her,  P'linor  h)ved 
him  and  was  faithful  to  him. 

At  Elinor's  house,  Lily  met  Louis  Akers. 

Akers  at  first  tried  to  interest  Lily  simply 
l^fK'ause  she  was  a  woman,  and  young,  and 
a  possible  recruit.  One  day,  while  driving 
her  home,  he  suddenly  stopt  the  car  and 
kissed  her  roughly  and  violently,  again 
and  again.  At  first  he  refused  to  apolo- 
gize, but  later — 

'"They  were  halted  by  tho  traffic,  and  it 
gave  him  a  chance  to  saj-  something  he 
had  been  ingeniously  formulating  in  his 
mind.  'I've  known  lots  of  girls.  I'm  no 
saint.  But  \ou  are  different.  You're  a 
good  woman.  Y'ou  could  do  anything  you 
wanted  with  me,  if  you  cared  to.' 

"  And  because  she  was  young  and  lovely, 
and  because  he  Avas  always  the  slave  of  \outh 
and  beauty,  he  meant  what  he  said.  It 
was  a  lie,  but  he  was  lying  to  himself  also, 
and  his  voice  held  unmistakable  sincerity. 
But  even  then  he  was  watching  her,  weigh- 
ing the  effect  of  his  words  on  her.  He  saw 
that  she  was  touched." 

Willy  Cameron,  too,  was  in  love  with 
Lily.  He  had  not  intended  telling  her,  but 
one  night,  when  she  jokingly  threatened  to 
marry  him,  she  was  startled  bj'  the  look  on 
his  face. 

"'Y'ou  see,  I  happen  to  care.' 

"'Willy!' 

*"It  won't  hurt  you  to  know,  altho  I 
hadn't  meant  to  tell  you.  And  of  course,  you 
know,  I  am  not  asking  you  to  marry  me. 
Only  I'd  like  you  to  feel  that  you  can 
count  on  me,  always.  The  one  person  a 
woman  can  count  on  is  the  man  who  loves 
her.' 

"And  after  a  little  sUence: 

""Y'ou  see,  I  know  you  are  not  in  love 
with  me.  I  cared  from  the  beginning,  but 
I  always  knew  that.' 

'"I  wish  I  did.'  She  was  rather  close 
to  tears.  She  had  not  felt  at  all  like  that 
with  Pink.     But,  altho  she  knew  he  was 


alculating 
Machine 


"Makes  All  Figuring  as  Easy 
a«  Turning  the  Crank" 

—  to   multiply   or   add,  turn    the   Monroe  crank  forward 

—  to  divid€  or  subtract,  turn  the  Monroe  crank  backward 

You  know  you  are  correct,  because 
each  step  of  your  problem  is  proved 
for  you  as  you  go,  in  plain  sight  in 
the  Monroe  proof  dials  or  on  the 
Monroe  keyboard. 

Bethlehem  Steel,  General  Elec- 
tric, Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Stand- 
ard Oil,  Du  Pont  and  thousands  of 
other  businesses  large  and  small, 
are  using  from  1  to  135  Monroes  for 
speeding  out  invoices  and  inven- 
tories, payrolls,  percentages,  dis- 
counts, cost  figures,  engineering 
formulae,  etc.,  etc. 

Monroe   Calculating    Machine  Co. 

Woolworth   Building  New  York 


You  probably  won't  put  the 
office  boy  on  your  Monroe  jobs. 
But  you  could.  The  Monroe  is  so 
efficiently  simple  to  operate  that 
any  boy,  man  or  girl  in  your  office 
can  do  figure-work  quickly  and 
with  unfailing  accuracy  on  the 
Monroe. 

Most  machines  require  trained 
operators.  The  Monroe  does  not. 
That's  a  saving  to  you  in  time. 

Most  machines  require  the  using 
of  reciprocals  and  complements  to 
divide  or  subtract.  The  Monroe 
does  not. 

Most  machines  demand  re-check- 
ing each  problem  for  accuracy. 
The  Monroe  does  not.  You  do 
each  problem  once  on  the  Monroe. 


Over    I OO   offices    renderinf;     Monroe   service 
in  the  United  Slates  and   Canada 

Member   of    the    National    Association   of  Office 
Appliance.  Manufacturers 


A.  STEIIV  &•  CO.  fmanufacturers  of  Paris  Garters')  write:  "By  ilsing  the  Monroe, 
a  few  turns  forward  with  the  crank  for  multiplication  and  addition,  and  a  back- 
ward turn  or  two  for  division  and  subtraction,  and  the  answer  is  obtained — no 
setting  of  levers,  no  complicated  operations,  nor  the  worry  that  you  have  made 
a  mental  slip  in  pressing  the  keys.      The  entire  load  is  placed  upon  the  machine." 

Sending  back  the  coupon  doesn  't  obligate  you.     It  merely  invites  a 
presentation  of  some  facts  that  may  be  of  inestimable  value  to  you 


Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Co.,  Woolworth  Building,  New  York 

Without  placing  us  under  any  obligation  (check  items  desired): 

L]  Send  me  a  copy  of  "Monroe  Methods  in  Modern  Accounting." 

CJ  Send  me  special  folders  for  technical  men. 

C  Send  me  special  information  on 


Firm  Name , 

My  Name 

Address 
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Clean  White  Teeth 

Clean  white  teeth  add  much 
to  the  charm  of  men,  women 
and  children. 

The  use  of  soft  foods,  rapid 
eating  and  imperfect  masti- 
cation, by  checking  the  flow 
of  saliva,  are  depriving  the 
teeth  of  nature's  cleanser. 

The  use  of  Beeman's  Origi- 
nal Pepsin  Gum  ten  minutes 
after  each  meal  and  before 
retinng,  by  stimulatmg  the 
flow  of  saliva,  will  help  to  pre- 
serve the  beauty  and  strength 
of  the  teeth. 


American  Chicle  Company 

New  York  Chicago 

San   Francisco 


A 

CHICLE 
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suffering,  his  quietness  deceived  her.  .  .  . 
Perhaps,  had  he  shown  more  hurt,  he  would 
have  made  it  seem  more  real  to  her.  But 
he  was  frightfully  anxious  not  to  cause  her 
pain.'" 

Meanwhile,  events  of  importance  were 
taking  place  in  the  city.  The  time  was 
approaching  for  the  election  of  a  new 
mayor.  Howard  Cardew  was  running,  with 
small  chance  of  winning.  Louis  Akers  had 
announced  his  candidacy,  and  organized 
labor  was  behind  him  to  an  alarming 
extent.  And  to  combat  this,  Hendi'icks, 
with  Willj^  Cameron,  and  the  forces  he 
represented.  Willy  was  making  speeches 
every  night. 

"'Sometimes,'  he  said,  'I  am  asked 
what  it  is  that  we  want,  we  men  who  are 
standing  behind  Hendricks  as  an  indepen- 
dent candidate.  ...  I  answer  that  we 
want  honest  governmedt,  law  and  order, 
an  end  to  this  conviction  that  the  country 
is  owned  by  the  unions  and  the  capitalists, 
a  fair  deal  for  the  plain  people,  which  is  you 
and  I,  my  friends.  But  I  answer  still  fur- 
ther, we  want  one  thing  more,  a  greater 
thing,  and  that  thing  we  shall  have.  All 
through  this  great  country  to-night  are 
groups  of  men  hoping  and  planning  for  an 
incredible  thing.  They  are  not  great  in 
numbers;  they  are,  however,  organized, 
competent,  intelligent,  and  deadly.  They 
plow  the  land  with  discord  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  sedition.  And  the  thing  they  want  is 
civil  war. 

"'And  against  them,  what?  The  people 
like  you  and  me;  the  men  with  homes  they 
love;  the  men  with  little  businesses  they 
have  fought  and  labored  to  secure;  the 
clerks,  the  preachers,  the  doctors,  the  hon- 
est laborers,  the  God-fearing  rich.  I  tell 
you,  we  are  the  people,  and  it  is  time  we 
knew  our  power. 

"  'And  this  is  the  thing  we  want,  we  the 
people;  the  greater  thing,  the  thing  we  shall 
have;  that  this  government,  this  country 
which  we  love,  which  has  three  times  been 
saved  at  such  cost  of  blood,  shall  sm*vive.' " 

The  strike  that  had  so  long  been  ex- 
pected had  come  at  last.  Not  all  the  mills 
had  closed,  but  the  great  Cardew  organiza- 
tion was  completely  shut  down.  On  the 
whole,  the  strike  proceeded  quietly,  but  at  the 
plants  at  Baxter  and  Friendship  there  was 
some  rioting.  Jim  Doyle  and  his  Bolshe- 
vik agents  were  waiting  for  "the  day" — 
a  typically  Prussian  phrase — when  the 
men's  savings  should  be  used  up,  and  then 
they  wei'e  ready  to  call  for  a  general  strike 
— and  anarchy. 

"Openly,  and  yet  with  infinite  caution, 
was  spread  the  doctrine  of  no  God,  of  no 
government,  and  of  no  church;  of  the  con- 
fiscation of  private  property ;  of  strikes  and 
unrest;  of  revolution,  rape,  arson,  and 
pillage." 

Pink  Denslow  and  Willy  Cameron  had 
by  this  time  formed  a  firm  friendship. 
Sometimes  Willy  spent  an  evening  at  Pink's 
club,  where  he  found  a  group  of  young  men 
eager,  loyal,  and  struggling  with  the  new 
problems  of  the  day.  It  was  there  that 
Willy  broached  the  subject  of  a  secret  Vigi- 
lance Committee,  and  when  it  was  formed, 
found  himself  the  exalted  and  humble  head. 

"Then  and  there,  in  twenty  words,  Willy 
Cameron  uTote  the  now  historic  oath  of  the 
new  Vigilance  Committee  on  the  back  of  an 
old  envelop.  It  was  a  promise,  an  agree- 
ment, rather  than  an  oath.  There  was  a 
little  hush  as  the  paper  passed  from  hand 
to  hand.     Not  a  man  there  but  felt  a  cer- 


tain  soU'iunity  in  the  oooasion.  To  pn^ 
serve  the  Union  and  th(>  tla^,  to  fiirlit  all 
sedition,  to  love  their  country  and  to  sup- 
port it;  the  very  simplicity  of  the  \vord>  was 
impressive.  And  the  mere  putting  of  it 
into  visible  form  erystalli/ed  their  liitlurto 
vague  anxieties,  pointed  to  a  real  enemy 
and  a  real  danger.  Yet.  as  Willy  Cameron 
pointed  out,  they  might  never  be  needed." 

Lily  continued  to  go  to  Elinor  Doyle's 
house  and  to  see  Louis  Akers.  In  anger, 
her  grandfather  refused  her  honu>  if  she 
would  not  give  tliem  uj).  So  she  Avent  to 
live  with  Elinor,  and  it  was  then  that  she 
became  engaged  to  Akers.  lie  fascinated 
yet  repelled  her.  When  he  promised  to 
"cut  the  whole  outfit."  Doyle  and  the 
others,  and  go  over  to  the  other  sidt\  he 
gave  her  "a  sense  of  power  over  him  and 
over  evil.  She  felt  suddenly  an  enormous 
responsibility,  that  of  a  human  soul  wait- 
ing to  be  uplifted  and  led  aright." 

Cameron  had  found  out  that  Akers  was 
responsible  for  the  condition  of  a  girl  in- 
whom  he  was  interested.     He  sought  Akers 
out  at  his  apartment,  and — 

"Some  time  later  ^Mr.  William  Wallace 
Cameron  descended  to  the  street.  He  wore 
his  coat-collar  turned  up  to  conceal  the  ab- 
sence of  certain  articles  of  wearing  ai)parel 
which  he  had  mysteriously  lost.  And  he 
wore.  too.  a  somewhat  distorted,  grim,  and 
entirely  complacent  smile." 

That  night  the  forces  of  evil  broke  loose, 
even  before  the  signal  by  the  leaders. 
They  bombed  the  Denslow  Bank  and  the 
City  Club.  When  Lilj*  understood,  she 
left  the  Doyle  house.  In  the  paper  she 
read  of  an  attack  on  Akers  "by  two  masked 
men,"  and  went  to  him.  Akers  insisted 
upon  her  marrying  him  at  once,  and  in 
their  own  suite  at  a  hotel  in  the  city  the 
ceremony  was  performed. 

When  Willy  learned,  later  that  evening, 
that  she  had  left  Doyle's  house  and  had 
not  returned  home,  he  found  her  and  told 
her  the  truth.  And  then,  disillusioned, 
she  retiu-ned  home,  to  realize  that  Akers 
would  always  shut  off  certain  things  from 
her  life. 

Elinor  Doyle  no  longer  loved  her  hus- 
band. For  many  months  she  had  been 
waiting,  waiting  for  a  chance  to  escape 
from  her  house  with  the  information  she 
had  of  the  coming  revolution.  Then,  the 
night  Hendricks  was  elected  mayor,  Doyle 
taunted  her  with  the  exact  date  of  the  up- 
rising. That  night  she  esca])ed,  at  great 
cost  to  herself,  and  tin-ned  over  the  infor- 
mation she  had  to  Cameron. 

The  general  strike  occurred  two  days 
later,  at  midday.  At  first  it  seemed  that 
it  would  not  succeed.  The  municipal  em- 
ployees remained  faithful,  and  the  city  had 
light.  But  in  the  night  a  concerted  move- 
ment started  out  in  the  eoimtry,  moving 
toward  the  city  limits.  In  the  fighting 
that  followed,  old  Anthony  Cardew  was 
killed.  And  Akers,  from  what  motive  no 
one  knew,  came  over  to  the  side  of  the  de- 
fense, but  while  Willy  was  taking  him  to  the 
mayor's  office,  '"the  sharp  crack  of  a  re- 
volver rang  out,  and  he  whirled,  in  time  to 
see  Louis  Akers  fall  forward  on  his  face 
and  he  still." 

"By  eleven  o'clock  the  revolution  was 
over.  Sodden  groups  of  men,  thoroughly 
cowed  and  frightened,  were  on  their  way 
by  back  roads  to  the  places  they  had  left 
a  few  hours  before.  They  had  no  longer 
dreams  of  empire.  .  .  .  They  had  failed." 

It  fell  to  W^illy  to  tell  Lily  of  Akers's  death, 
and  a  little  later  he  had  his  reward,  and 
"gathered  her  close  in  his  arms." 

"On  the  evening  of    Thanksgiving  day 
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Raisins- a  ''Beauty  Food" 

It  is  iron  in  the  hloorl — a  tiny  supply  of  it  daily— tluil 
lii'lps  to  bring  tlio  bloom  tif  youtii  lo  woim-n's  aiul 
<hil<lrcn's  chcok-i. 

Kjisiiis,  rich  in  imnu-cliali'ly  nssiiinilablo  iron.  Ilicrrfori- 
may  be  calK'd  a  "l)ramy  food."  Eat  raisins  dail\'  and 
1)1-  sure  that  \-ou  (■cl  all  (lie  iron  yon  nci-d. 


The  Luscious  ''Energy  Dessert" 

Serve  to  tired  men  at  dinner 


Raisin  Pie 

2  cups  Sun-Maid  Seeded 
Raisins 

2  cups  cold  water 

4  tablespoons  corn  starch 

'4  teaspoon  salt 

2  tablespoons  sugar 

2  tablespoons  lemon  juice 

]i  teaspoon  grated  lemon 
rind 

Cover  raisins  with  one  cup  water 
and  bring  slowly  to  boiling  ijoint. 
Mix  corn  starch,  salt  and  sugar 
with  remaining  cup  water  and 
add  to  boiling  raisins,  stirring 
constantly.  Allow  to  boil  ten 
minutes.  Add  lemon  juice  and 
rind  and  pour  into  pastry-lined 
pie  pan.  Cover  with  pastry. 
Put  into  very  hot  oven,  decreas- 
ing the  heat  after  ten  minutes 
of  baking.      Bake  until   brown. 


Pie  Crust 

I  ]/2  cups  flour 
K  teaspoon  salt 
2  tablespoons  shortening 

Sift  flour  and  salt  together;  add 
shortening,  rub  in  very  lightly 
with  tips  of  fingers;  add  a  little 
very  cold  water,  just  enougii  to 
hold  together.  The  less  you 
handle  the  dough  the  better  the 
crust  will  be,  and  if  made  as  the 
recipe  tells,  it  will  be  a  very  dry 
crust. 


\^^. 


Try  a  raisin  pie  tonij^lu — made  accoidinp;  to 
the  recipe  at  the  left. 

See  how  dehghted  your  men  follcs  will  he. 
And  note  how  it  "sets  them  up"  in  spirit 
and  in  strength  after  a  hard  day's  work. 

They'll  he  surprised  to  feel  the  energy  and 
new  vigor  which  are  almost  immediately  im- 
parted through  the  raisins. 

Raisins  are  nature's  own  confection  in  a  pie 
— sweet,  tender  and  delicious.  The  juice 
forms  a  luscious  pie  sauce.  It's  an  epicurean 
dessert. 

Fry  it  now.  Learn  what  real  raisin  pie  is 
like.      Every  first-class  baker  has  this  pie. 

SUN-MAID 
RAISINS 

Sun-Maids  are  the  dean,  sweet,  wholesome  raisins,  packed 
in  California,  in  a  great  immaculate  glass-walled  plant. 
They're  your  own  American  raisins,  and  you  know 
they're  good. 

Luscious,  tender,  juicns  meaty  raisins,  made  from  finest 
table  grapes.  Always  ask  for  them  cnid  get  them.  Use  in 
cakes,  pies,  cookies,  puddings,  salads,  etc. 

Three  varieties:  Sun-Maid  Seeded  (seeds  removed); 
Sun-Maid  Seedless  (grown  without  seeds);  Sun-.Maid 
Clusters  (on  the  stem).  Insist  upon  the  Sun-Maid  brand. 
Send  coupon  for  free  book,  "Sun-Maid  Recipes."  Learn 
how  to  use  in  many  attractive  ways. 

CALIFORNIA   ASSOCIATED   RAISIN   CO. 

Memhfrahip  13,000  Growera 

FRESNO,    CALIFORNIA 

^llllll  nil  I  III  I  ■IIIMIIIIIIII  IIIMMiniMM  I  IIMMIttlllllllllllllll  I  I  mil  I  I  III  I  mill  IIIIMII  I  I  DIJ 

1    FREE— '^Sun-Maid  Recipes"     I 

I      California  Associated  Raisin  Co.  i 

;  Dept.  M-1306,  Fresno,  California  s 

i  Ple.nse  send  me  a  free  copyofyourbook  "Sun-Maid  Recipes."  : 
:       Name 1 
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Bookkeeping  by  Symbols 

An  Enormous  Time  Saver  in  the 
Office  of  E. W.  Marshall  &  Co. 


*jC    1    5  B    9   LL 


5,831.9  1        5, 00000 


3  4.5  0 


1  3  4.0  7 


To  E.  W.  Marshall  the  line  printed  above  says  as 
plainly  as  if  written  out  in  full: 

"On  August  loth,  we  billed  James  E.  Fenton  $34.50  premium  for  $5,000  fire 
insurance,  miscellaneous  coverage  on  property  located  at  314  Main  St.,  Waco, 
Texas,  policy  number  58^101  of  the  London,  Liverpool  and  Globe  Insurance 
Comi)any.    ]Mr.  Fenton's  account  in  full  to  date  .shows  that  he  owes  $134.07." 


GET  THE  rOIXT?.  Big  saving  of  time  by 
using  symbols  and  a  Burroughs  Bookkeep- 
ing Machine  instead  of  writing  out  entries  in 
full  on  the  ledger. 

You  don't  have  to  be  in  the  insurance  business 
to  make  use  of  these  short  cuts.  In  virtually 
every  line  of  business  Burroughs  users  have 
found  the  machine  method  the  quickest,  most 
economical  and  most  satisfactory  way  to  post 
ledgers  and  statements.  Svmbols  and  codes 
serve  to  make  every  entry  clear  and  under- 
standable. 

On  the  opposite  page  is  a  reproduction  of  the 
ledger  page  devoted  to  James  E.  Fenton's 
account.  The  heading  of  the  page  carries  a 
code,  keying  location  and  coverage.  A  single 
letter  indicates  the  location  of  property.  This 
is  entered  in  the  first  column  to  the  right  of 
date.  The  "9"  shows  that  the  coverage  is 
"Miscellaneous,"  the  "LL"  stands  for  London, 
Liverpool  and  Globe  Ins.  Co.,  and  the  fact  that 
it  is  in  this  column  instead  of  the  next  shows 
that  it  is  Fire  instead  of  Casualty  insurance. 

A  similar  code  is  printed  on  bill  heads  and 
statements  so  that  it  is  perfectly  simple  for 
customers  to  read  them.  The  Burroughs  machine 
is  supplied  with  the  necessary  special  characters. 

Before  the  machine  was  purchased  Mr.  Mar- 
shall had  not  been  able  to  get  a  trial  balance  for 
four  months  and  for  several  years  statements 
were  not  mailed  until  after  the  fifth  of  each  month. 


ISow  one  bookkeeper  does  the  work  that  three 
did  formerly;  each  account  is  balanced  automat- 
ically as  fast  as  entries  are  made.  It  takes  only 
one  day  to  prepare  800  statements  and  they  arc 
always  out  on  the  first.  An  entire  mouth's 
posting  is  done  with  the  Burroughs  in  about 
six  days. 

'It    has    reduced    our    bookkeeping    expense 

$275.00  a  moTith,"  Mr.  INIar.shall  writes,"  and  if 

.we  were  forced  to  return  to  the  old  method  now 

it  would  cost  us  $500.00  to  get  the  work  done." 

Miss  Johnson  who  operates  the  Burroughs 
Machine  also  adds  a  good  word:  "I  could  not  do 
without  it.  The  machine  system  has  nuide  my 
work  100  per  cent  easier  and  it  is  so  simple  any 
member  of  the  office  force  can  determine  the 
status  of  any  account  as  readily  as  I  can  myself." 

Call  in  a  Burroughs  man  and  let  him  look 
over  your  books  with  you.  Perhaps  some  such 
system  will  save  you  work  and  worry. 

The  A  B  C  of  Business 

Besides  Bookkeeping  Machines,  the  Bur- 
roughs Adding  Machine  Company  manufactures 
Adding  and  Calculating  Machines  in  many 
styles  and  sizes  among  which  can  be  found  a 
machine  that  will  fit  the  needs  of  any  business, 
large  or  small.  Talk  it  over  with  your  banker 
(who  knows  the  value  of  figure  records)  or 
call  up  a  Burroughs  representative  and  let  him 
help  you  with  your  accounting  problems. 
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REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

Continued 


"How  can 
I  protect  my 
checks  against 
alteration?" 

That  question  has 
been  answered  for  you 
by  the  best  authorities 
— by  the  thousands  of 
banks  and  trust  com- 
panies which  print  their 
checks  on 

National 
Safety  Paper 

The  chemical  quali- 
ties of  this  paper  make 
it  impossible  for  anyone 
to  alter  the  writing  with 
acid,  eraser  or  knife — 
a  glaring  white  stain 
betrays  the  change.  All 
of  the  writing  on  both 
sides  of  the  check  is 
protected — amount, 
payee's  name,  date  and 
endorsements. 

Your  bank  will  fur- 
nish checks  on  National 
Safety  Paper,  if  you  ask 
for  them.  If  you  buy 
your  own  checks,  spec- 
ify it  to  your  printer. 
You  can  identify  Na- 
tional Safety  Paper  by 
the  distinctive  wave  lines 
shown  in  the  border  of 
this  advertisement. 

IV rite  for  our  book 
"  The  Protection  of  CAecks" 

George  La  Monte  cif  Son 

6 1   Broadway,  New  York 

Founded  /8/T 


there  was  an  air  of  represt  excitement  about 
the  Cardew  house.  .  .  .  The  organist  sat 
at  the  great  organ  behind  the  staircase, 
waiting.  He  was  playing  very  softly,  with 
his  eyes  turned  up.  He  had  played  the 
same  music  many  times  before,  and  always 
felt  very  solemn,  as  one  who  makes  his- 
tory. 

"  Willy  Cameron  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
staircase,  looking  up." 


A  LEGACY  OF  THE  B0RGL4S 

RARELY  will  you  meet  a  pleasanter 
company  than  had  gathered  at  the 
charming  old  place,  Chadlands,  in  SuflPolk, 
to  enjoy  the  shooting  and  each  other's  com- 
pany for  a  few  days  in  the  early  autumn  a 
year  after  the  ending  of  the  Great  War. 
There  v;as  the  host  himself,  fine  type  of  the 
English  baronet.  Sir  Walter  Lennox,  loAnng 
his  land,  generous  to  his  tenants,  honest, 
manly,  and  attractive,  unspoiled  by  his 
great  wealth;  there  was  his  nephew,  Henry 
Lennox,  tall,  big  of  shoulder,  blond,  a 
youngster  of  fire  and  imagination,  who  had 
come  through  the  war  without  winning  any 
distinction,  but  with  a  record  of  long  and 
dreary  duty  faithfully  done,  illness  borne  as 
cheerfully  as  might  be — and  the  loss  of  the 
one  love  of  his  life,  his  cousin  ISIary,  Sir 
Walter's  daughter,  who,  herself  a  Red- 
Cross  nurse  during  the  years  of  fighting,  had 
fallen  in  love  with,  and  was  now  married  to, 
a  naval  officer,  Captain  Tom  ^Slay,  who  had 
been  severely  wounded  at  .Jutland.  These 
two,  lovers  still,  were  also  of  the  house 
party,  Alary  a  girl  of  a  simple  and  direct 
character,  with  much  charm  and  a  face  so 
pleasant  that  it  seemed  lovely,  though  not 
truly  a  beautiful  one.  jSIay  was  a  true 
sailor,  hot-tempered,  gay,  fine,  quick  of 
spirit,  best  of  friends,  and  an  ardent  lover, 
wath  a  brown  beard  that  well  became  his 
tanned  face,  lighted  by  brilliant  black  ej-es. 
A  strong  man,  incapable  of  fear,  full  of  fun 
and  love  of  life,  a  most  Ukable  man.  He 
and  Lennox  had  become  friends,  in  spite  of 
the  fa«t  that  Alary  had  chosen  Alay  against 
the  wooing  of  her  cousin.  No  hard  feeling 
stained  the  spirit  of  the  younger  man,  for  he 
was  "able  to  be  glad  of  Alary 's  happiness 
and  to  conceal  his  own  suffering.  With 
these,  there  were  perhaps  a  half  dozen 
more  of  men  and  women,  each  well  off  in 
this  world's  possessions,  each  well-bred, 
pleasant,  each  one  known  to  the  others, 
each  feeling  the  joy  of  the  release  from 
war's  anxiety  or  service,  as  the  case 
might  be. 

A  jolly,  unaffected  company,  to  whom 
nothing  unusual  had  ever  happened,  mod- 
est and  home-loving  people  to  whom  the 
world  had  been  a  kind  place  for  generations, 
and  who  had  never  stood  in  the  spotlight 
or  been  remarked  upon  in  the  papers. 
Y''et,  within  twelve  hours,  all  this  was  to  be 
changed.  As  the  story  tells  us,  "they  were 
destined  to  endure  an  occurrence  so  astound- 
ing and  imparalleled  that,  for  once  in  their 
lives  they  would  find  themselves  interesting 
to  the  wider  world  .  .  .  and  for  their 
friends  a  nine  days'  wonder." 

The  thing  had  a  tri\-ial  beginning. 
Round  the  fire,  at  night,  over  whisky  and 
sodas,  after  the  talk  of  the  day's  sport, 
some  one  spoke  of  ghosts.  And  Tom  May 
asked  his  father-in-law  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  ghost  at  Chadlands.  Some  of  the  com- 
pany- announce  their  belief  in  ghosts,  others 


laugh  at  the  notion.  One  of  them  proves  to 
be  a  spirituaUst  in  an  amateur  way.  He 
wants  the  story  told,  of  course.  Sir  Walter 
is  one  of  the  believers.  But  he  has  no  use 
for  spiritualism.  As  for  the  ghost  of  Chad- 
lands — well,  he  isn't  sure  that  there  is  a 
ghost.  But  there  is  a  room  that  has  suf- 
fered from  a  bad  reputation,  and  which  was 
never  used  now  except  as  a  sort  of  store- 
room for  old  furniture.  It  was  known  as 
the  Gray  Room. 

What  was  the  matter  with  the  room? 

Well,  there  had  been  two  unexplained 
deaths  in  the  chamber,  one  in  Sir  Walter's 
father's  time,  one  in  his  own.  These 
deaths  were  baffling.  In  each  case  the 
victim  was  a  woman,  there  was  no  mark, 
no  apparent  cause,  nothing  to  explain  de- 
cease. No  others  had  occurred,  but  no 
one  save  these  two  had  ever,  during  the 
period  covered,  slept  in  the  Gray  Room. 

Of  course  every  one  is  interested.  Tom 
wants  to  be  shown  the  room,  so  do  all  the 
rest.  "Mary  showed  it  to  me  the  first 
time  I  came  here,  and  I  thought  it  about 
the  joUiest  spot  in  the  house,"  asserts  the 
sailor.  Sir  Walter  agrees,  and  cousin 
Henry,  too,  who  thinks  it  should  be  called 
the  Rose  Room,  not  the  gray  one.  And 
thereupon  Sir  Walter  procures  the  key,  and 
the  whole  company  go  up  to  view  the 
mj'sterious  chamber. 

It  Avas  a  large,  lofty  chamber  "with  ceil- 
ing of  elaborate  plaster  work  and  silver- 
gT2k\  walls,  the  paper  on  which  was  some- 
what tarnished.  A  pattern  of  dim  pink 
roses  as  large  as  cabbages  ran  riot  over  it. 
A  great  oriel  window  looked  east,  while  a 
smaller  one  opened  to  the  south.  Round 
the  cur\e  of  the  oriel  ran  a  cushioned  seat, 
.  .  .  while  on  the  western  side  of  the  room 
was  a  modern  fireplace  with  a  white  Adams 
mantel  .  .  .  some  old  carved  chairs  .  .  . 
two  large  chests  of  drawers  ...  a  very 
beautiful  washstand  occupied  places  round 
the  room,  and  against  the  inner  wall  rose  a 
single  four-poster  bed  of  Spanish  chestnut, 
also  carved.  .  .  .  The  apartment  was 
bright  and  cheerful  of  aspect  .  .  .  with  no 
suggestion  of  the  sinister." 

The  little  group  of  interested  guests  ex- 
claims in  admiration  over  the  beauty  of  the 
room,  and  especially  over  the  furniture, 
magnificent  antiques,  collected,  it  appears, 
by  a  grandfather  of  Sir  Walter.  And  then 
Tom  Alay  speaks  up.  He  thinks  it  a  shame 
to  give  so  lovely  a  room  a  bad  name,  asserts 
that  Mary,  his  wife,  loves  the  chamber,  and 
that  the  thing  to  do  is  to  break  the  ridic- 
ulous superstition.  He  offers  to  spend  the 
night  there  and  prove  to  every  one  that  no 
spook  haunts  the  place. 

But  Sir  Walter  will  not  hear  of  it. 

He  and  the  rest  of  the  company,  all  ex- 
cept May  and  cousin*  Henrj-  Lennox,  go  to 
bed.  These  two  continue  the  debate  on  the 
room.  Maj-'  still  insists  he  will  sleep  there. 
But  Lennox  wants  to  sleep  there  himself. 
He  says  that  after  all  it  is  his  job,  as  in- 
heritor of  Chadlands,  to  see  the  ghost,  if 
there  is  one.  Maj'  claims  that  the  idea 
was  his.  After  coming  close  to  a  quarrel 
on  the  matter,  Lennox  is  obliged  to  yield  to 
May.  The  latter  finally  wins  his  iK)int. 
But  by  now  Lennox  is  really  anxious,  and 
from  laughing  at  the  superstition,  he  begins 
to  fear  for  his  friend.  This  only  annoys 
Alay,  who,  taking  a  pistol  with  him,  his 
dressing-gown  and  a  blanket,  bids  Lenno.x 
good  night  and  enters  the  fatal  room  with 
his  lighted  candle.  The  night  is  still  and 
dark.  He  composes  himself  on  the  bed, 
with  the  rolled-up  dressing-gown  for  pillow 
— then,  rising,  goes  to  throw  open  the  oriel 
window. 

In  the  morning  Alay,  still  kneeling  on  the 
cushioned   seat   of    the  window,   is  found 
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Answering  the  needs  of  Tiansportation 


WHEN  travel  by  steam  and 
electricity  grew  hazard- 
ous, Westinghouse  invented  the 
air  brake.  Safety  entered.  Then 
came  the  development  of  auto- 
matic railway  signals.  Again 
Westinghouse  pointed  the  way. 
The  story  of  Westinghouse  is  the 
history  of  transportation.  Tlie 
building  of  an  automobile  bat- 
tery by  Westinghouse  was  logical 
—  a  step  to  be  expected  and 
appreciated. 

When  the  Westinghouse  Bat- 
tery was  introduced  thousands 
of  motorists  bought  it  on  faith. 
The  name  Westinghouse  was 
known.  This  confidence  has 
been  justified  by  both  experi- 
ence and  results. 


Associated  with  this  battery  is 
a  new  idea  in  service — Westing- 
house Attention.  It  is  for  all 
makes  of  batteries.  The  West- 
inghouse policy  is  to  extend  the 
life  of  your  present  battery  and 
to  recommend  the  purchase  of 
a  Westinghouse  only  when  econ- 
omy dictates.  Westinghouse  now 
serves  the  motorist  with  a  bat- 
tery and  a  battery  service  as  it 
has  served  the  world  through  its 
other  achievements. 

In  the  Westinghouse  Battery, 
motorists  have  another  Westing- 
house triumph.  In  principle, 
workmanship  and  technical 
parts  it  is  made  to  give  results — 
best  measured  by  the  standards 
of  Westinghouse. 


WESTINGHOUSE  UNION  BATTERY  CO.,  Swissvale,  Penna. 


WESTINGHOUSE 


BATTERIES 
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A  Soothing  Shave 

Plus  4  things  more 

By  V.  K.  Cassady^  B.  S. ,  M.  S. ,  Chief  Chemist 


We  \\anted  to  give  men  the 
benefits  of  palm  and  olive  oils 
in  shaving. 

We  knew  these  softening, 
soothing  oils  were  the  best  for 
the  face — for  vS,000  years  that 
had  been  known.  But  our 
problem  was  to  apply  their 
balmy  blend  to  a  shaving  cream. 

It  was  not  easy — though  we 
certainly  knew  soap  making 
well.  Our  creation  of  the  finest 
toilet  soap  known  had  proved 
that. 

We  made  up  and  tested 
scientifically  130  different  kinds 
of  shaving  cream.  W  e  tested 
all  other  known  creams,  too. 
We  found  their  virtues  and 
their  faults.  And  step  by  step, 
and  month  by  month,  we  im- 
proved our  formulas  until  we 
seemed  to  reach  perfection  in 
each  quality  desired. 

Formula  No.  130  was  right 

In  this  formula  we  found  we 
had  at  last  attained  the  ideal 
shaving  cream.  It  proved 
superior  on  these  tests: 


It  multiplies  itself  in  lather 
250  times.  Just  one-half  gram 
— a  bit  of  cream — proves 
plenty  for  a  luxurious  shave. 

The  oil  coating  on  the  beard 
is  removed  almost  instantly. 
W^ithin  one  minute  the  beard 
absorbs  155^  of  water — enough 
to  soften  the  stubbornest  beard. 
Such  quick  efficiency  is  aston- 
ishing. 

The  lather  maintains  its  rich 
creamy  fullness  for  ten  min- 
utes on  the  face.  Plenty  of 
time  to  shave. 

The  palm  and  olive  oils  are 
the  supreme  lubricant,  soft  and 
soothing  to  the  skin.  So  the 
need  for  lotions  is  ended. 

Now  test  it  yourself 

Millions  have  already 
adopted  Palmolive  Shaving 
Cream  because  of  these  supe- 
riorities. 

The  coupon  will  bring  you  a 
trial  tube  without  cost.  You 
will  be  delighted  with  what 
we  accomplish  for  you. 
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10  SHAVES  FREE 

Simply  insert  your  name  and 
address  and  mail  to 

Palmolive  Company 

Dept.  293  Milwaukee,  U.  S.  A. 


PALMOLIVE 

Shaving  Cream 


HiffiiELi;- i3fsaiai_ 
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stone  dead,  with  not  a  mark  to  .sliow  how 
death  came.  Tlie  room  smiles  in  the  sun- 
shine of  a  lovely  day;  but  to  the  company 
at  Chadlauds  cojnes  horror  and  grief. 
INIary  is  prostrated,  her  father  frantic.  Tlie 
guests  leave  as  soon  as  may  be.  And  Alay's 
father,  a  elergj-man  of  a  somewhat  fanatical 
type,  comes  to  see  his  son's  body,  to  conduct 
the  funeral,  to  try  to  discover  the  cause  of 
his  death. 

He  believes  that  it  is  an  evil  spirit,  or 
some  soul  seeking  release,  who  has  thus 
manifested  itself,  and  that  it  is  for  him, 
a  minister  of  the  Lord,  to  spend  the  night 
in  prayer  in  the  Gray  Room,  and  to  exorcise 
the  thing,  be  it  what  it  maj*.  But  he  can 
not  win  permission.  The  rest  of  the  family 
insist  that  there  is  a  physical  reason  for  the 
unexplained  death,  and  get  a  famous  de- 
tective from  London,  a  man  who  had  won 
an  intei'national  reputation  through  work 
with  spies  during  the  war,  to  come  down 
to  study  the  case. 

Naturally  the  detective  has  no  patience 
with  any  supernatural  theory,  nor  does  he 
believe  the  various  deaths,  long  separated 
as  to  time,  to  be  connected.  He  thinks  he 
will  find  the  cause  of  May's  decease  outside 
rather  than  in  the  room.  Nevertheless,  he 
wishes  to  give  it  a  thorough  examination, 
and,  as  he  has  an  hour  before  luncheon,  is 
left  in  the  room  to  make  his  observations 
by  himself.  The  daj'  is  bright  and  warm, 
the  wdndow  open.  He  proceeds  to  his 
work  with  that  thoroughness  which  marks 
him. 

Luncheon  arrives,  and  j'oung  Lennox 
goes  up  to  summon  the  eminent  profes- 
sional. He  enters  the  room  to  find  Hard- 
castle  lying  on  the  floor,  face  down,  his  arms 
extended.  "Lennox  stooped,  supported, 
and  turned  him  over.  He  was  still  "warm 
and  relaxed  in  every  liml).  but  quite  uncon- 
scious and  apparently'  dead.  An  expres- 
sion of  surprise  marked  his  face,  and  the 
corner  of  each  open  eye  had  not  yet  lost 
its  luster,  but  the  pupil  was  much  dilated." 

The  complications  arising  from  this  sec- 
ond death  cause  young  Lennox  to  go  to 
London  with  the  body  of  Hardeastle.  Left 
alone  -with  Mary  and  her  father,  the  clergy- 
man again  insists  upon  his  right  to  spend 
the  night  in  the  I'oom,  and  prevails  at  last 
upon  Sir  Walter,  who  is  broken  by  the 
tragedies.  ^lary  opposes,  but  can  not 
affect  the  result,  and  old  ]Mr.  May  is  al- 
lowed to  make  his  aiTangoments.  He  takes 
his  Bible,  puts  on  his  ministerial  robes,  and 
enters  the  room,  first  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross  before  him.  An  electric  light  has 
been  put  into  the  apartment  and  shone 
brightly.  The  clergyman,  saying  aloud, 
"Be  of  good  faith," 'shut  the  door.  The 
others,  who  had  accompanied  him  thus  far, 
immediately  heard  his  voice  uplifted  in 
praj'er.  Without,  a  wild  storm  raged  and 
beat  against  the  closed  windows. 

Twice  during  the  night  ]Mary,  and  ]Mas- 
ters,  the  old  servant,  visited  the  door,  to 
hear  the  steady  voice  rolling  on,  to  see  the 
light  shining  under  the  door.  An  hour  be- 
fore dawn  it  was  still  to  be  heard. 

In  the  morning,  however,  the  Reverend 
Septimus  May  is  dead.  He  lay  in  a  hud- 
dled heap,  but  his  countenance  was  calm, 
without  any  expression  upon  it  other  than 
one  of  peace. 

This  climax  made  the  Gray  Room  known 
itll  over  England.  Detectives  came  in  com- 
panies, and  foxir  of  them  spent  the  night  in 
the  room,  seated  in  the  four  carved  chairs, 
pistols  in  hand.     Nothing  occurred.     Noth- 
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Sng  was  discovered.  The  mystery  re- 
mained a  mystery.  No  one  could  tell  how 
younfj  May,  in  the  joyous  height  of  iiis  man- 
hood, how  the  shrewd  nuister  detective  or 
the  devoted  clerjrynian  liad  died.  But  dt>ad 
they  were.  And  the  CI  ray  Room  was  closed 
while  the  desolate  ^lary  and  her  t'atlier 
leave  Chadlands  for  a  stay  on  the  Conti- 
nent. 

There  is  an  explanation,  of  course.  It  is 
a  wonderful  one,  hut  it  is  conipletf,  satis- 
factory, and  picturesque.  It  links  hands 
with  the  remote  past,  and  if  it  was  not  a 
ghost  who  killed  ii\  the  dray  Room,  yet  ct>r- 
tainly  it  was  the  hand  of  a  dead  num  who 
committed  the  murders.  To  tell  it.  how- 
ever, would  spoil  the  hook  for  intending 
readers,  and  out  of  deference  to  them  we 
withhold  the  secret,  and  others  may  invent 
it  for  themselves. 

"  The  C.rev  Room."  Bv  Eden  Phillpotts. 
The  MacMiilan  Co.) 


THE  WOMAN  WHO   DIDN'T 

DO  you  think  that  nothing  ever  hap- 
pens in  a  New-England  village? 
That  the  dramatic  issues  of  life  are  con- 
fined to  large  ckies?  Stej)  with  me  into 
the  Uttle  Vermont  town  of  Ashley  and  fol- 
low the  life  of  ^Marise  Crittenden,  chief 
figure  in  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher's  latest 
novel,  "The  Brimming  Cup"  (Harcourt  & 
Brace),  and  learn  j'our  mistake. 

The  story  opens  on  a  March  afternoon 
that  happens  to  be  a  sort  of  milestone  in 
Mrs.  Neale  Crittenden's  tranquil  existence, 
for  on  that  day  her  youngest  child  has  gone 
to  school  for  the  first  time  with  his  older 
brother  and  sister,  his  babyhood  ended,  his 
boyhood  begun.  On  this  pleasant  after- 
noon two  men  are  calling  on  ]Mrs.  Critten- 
den,, waiting  for  her  to  come  down,  and 
Vincent  Marsh,  the  yoimger  of  the  two,  is 
frankly  expressing  his  surprise  at  the  evi- 
dences of  good  taste  shown  in  the  furniture 
and  prints  of  the  unpretending  little  parlor. 
The  elder  of  the  two  men,  ]Mr.  Ormsbee 
Welles,  has  been  pensioned  by  the  business 
firm  he  has  served  so  long  and  so  faithfully; 
the  little  house  next  the  Crittendens  has 
been  bought  for  him,  and  he,  a  real  lover 
of  countrj-  life,  is  looking  forward  with  de- 
light to  his  own  house  and  garden.  ISIarsh, 
tho  a  much  younger  man,  has  been  his 
friend  for  a  long  time,  and  has  come  to 
help  Welles  settle  in  his  new  home,  and  both 
are  agreeably  surprised  to  find  an  intelli- 
gent, cultivated  woman  like  ]Mrs.  Critten- 
den established  as  a  neighbor. 

Neale  Crittenden  has  inherited  from  an 
uncle  a  small  wood-working  mill  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Ashley,  an  industry  which  affords 
steady  Avork  to  a  number  of  men  so  limited 
that  he  is  able  to  know  each  and  all  of 
them.  The  farmers  in  the  neighborhood 
are  an  intelligent  set.  and  so,  tho  there 
is  no  society  to  be  found  there  in  the  com- 
mon acceptation  of  the  word,  there  is  plenty 
of  human  interest,  and  Marise  finds  people 
to  like  and  things  to  do  outside  of  her 
home.  For  one  thing,  she  is  an  accom- 
plished musician,  and  has  established  a 
sort  of  choral  society  that  is  a  great  re- 
source in  the  winter.  Her  husband  is  a 
man  of  force  and  integrity  who  wields  an 
influence  for  good  in  public  matters;  her 
children  are  clever  and  affectionate;  her 
lines  seem  to  be  laid  in  pleasant  places. 

Years  before,  just  after  they  were  en- 
gaged, Neale  and  Marise  had  had  an  earnest 
conversation  in  which  Marise,  ■who  had 
seen  marital  unhappiness  in  the  case  of  her 
own  father  and  mother,  had  urged  upon 
her  lover  the  necessity  of  their  always  being 
true  to  the  best  there  was  in  them.  In  the 
face  of  such  love  as  theirs  it  seemed  almost 


Get  Hoffman  Hot  Wat< 
as    Easily  as   L 
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Hot  Water !     Instantly ! 

for  cottage  or  mansion  at  the  turn  of  any  faucet 

"K  TO  matter  how  large,  no  matter  how  small,  your  home 
^  ^  needs  and  can  have  Hoffman  hot  water.  For  daily  needs 
or  night  emergencies  it's  "right  on  the  dot — water  HOT!" 

Hot  water  in  unlimited  quantities,  pure  and  clear.  Water 
that  is  heated  hut  once,  at  the  time  you  use  it.  No  mounting 
charges  for  gas  to  heat  unused  water.  No  waiting,  no  annoy 
ances  of  any  kind. 

Turn  any  faucet  in  a  Hoffman  equipped  home  and  the  gas  is 
automatically  ignited.  Intense  heat  is  immediately  concentrated 
on  copper  coils  filled  with  flowing  water.  This  heated  water, 
steaming,  is  instantly  ready  for  use. 

Close  the  faucet  and  the  gas  is  cut  off.  Gas  burns  only  while 
you  actually  draw^  hot  water. 

The  Hoffman,  remember,  is  the  simplified  heater.  It  has  77 
less  parts.  It  is  trouble  proof  and  fully  guaranteed.  Send  the 
coupon  for  full  information.    Mail  it  today. 

The  Hoffman  Heater  Co. 

::  ::  Lorain,  Ohio 


1331  Oberlin  Ave. 


For  every  hoine 
which    has   gas 


Branches  in  all  important  centers 


The   Hoffman   Heater    Co.   is    an    independent    organization,    not 
affiliated    with   any   other    heater    company,    paying    no    royalties. 
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I  THE  HOFFMAN  HEATER  CO.  | 

i  1331  Oberlin  Ave.,  Lorain,  Ohio  ■ 

I  Please  send  me  your  Hot  Water  Service  book  and  information  about  I 

I  the  Hoffman  Instantaneous  Automatic  Gas  Water  Heater.  I 

E 

I     Name J 

I  I 

'     Street I 

I  .  ' 

■     City State^  ^  ■_'_^'_  J 
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HERE  is  another  mem- 
ber of  the  Hubbell 
Te-Tap-Ten.  It  fits  any 
socket,  holds  bulb  and  shade 
vertically,  and  gives  you  a 
power  outlet  with  Te-Slots. 
If  the  cord  cap  has  flat  blades 
either  parallel  or  in  line,  just 
push  them  into  these  slots. 
If  a  screw  plug  only  is  pro- 
vided,use  the  Adapter  socket 
which  comes  with  it. 


HUBBELL 


TeTap 


Your  dealer  can  show  you 
this  and  9  other  devices  in 
the  Hubbell  Te-Tap-Ten. 
Each  will  make  your  present 
electrical  equipment  so  much 
easier  to  use.  Write  Dept.  A 
for  a  copy  of  "What  is  the 
Hubbell  Te-Tap-Ten?" 

HARVEY  HUBBELLiNc 

ELECTRICAL^^^SPECIALTIES 
BRIDGEPORT  (HKRRHl)  CONN,  U.S. A 


On       /fll  Standard  Plugs-Caps 
y      fil  HUBBELL  TeTaps 
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aV)Siird  to  think  there  could  ever  be  any 
great  divergence  of  spirit  between  them, 
but  Marise  had  seen  the  happiness  of  a 
home  wrecked  and  knew  the  dangers  life 
held.  To  her  the  only  safety  lay  in  abso- 
lute fideUty  to  truth  and  integrity,  and 
this  she  impressed  upon  Neale  with  all  the 
force  of  conviction. 

And  so  they  were  married  and  came  to 
this  quiet  New-England  village,  where 
Neale's  business  lay,  and  where,  at  the 
opening  of  the  story,  they  had  lived  for 
eleven  years.  It  is  a  critical  moment  in 
Marise's  life  though  she  is  unaware  of  it. 
She  is  at  the  height  of  her  mental  powers 
and  at  the  maturity  of  her  physical  charm. 
Her  children  no  longer  need  the  constant 
care  of  infancy,  and  she  has  more  leisure  for 
her  books  and  music.  Just  at  this  moment 
fate  throws  Vincent  Marsh  in  her  way,  a 
clever  man,  traveled,  cultivated,  and  agree- 
able, but  a  consummate  egoist,  and  pos- 
sest  of  an  absolute  selfishness  which  is 
masked  by  his  pleasant  manners.  Marsh 
is  strongly  attracted  by  Marise  and  she  by 
him.  His  intelligence,  appreciation,  and 
brilliant  powers  of  conversation  all  charm 
the  woman  who  for  some  years  has  been 
cut  off  from  everything  of  the  sort.  Her 
life  at  the  moment  seems  a  little  empty,  her 
husband  is  more  or  less  absorbed  in  his 
business,  and  to  add  to  her  danger  circum- 
stances throw  a  slight  doubt  upon  his  entire 
integrity.  Marsh's  admiration  becomes 
more  marked,  and  finally  culminates  in  a 
scene  where  he  begs  her  to  come  away 
with  him,  promising  her  a  life  free  from 
care,  in  which  she  Avill  have  opportunity 
to  develop  her  powers  to  their  utmost,  to 
live  free  from  any  drudgery,  to  see  and 
experience  only  what  is  beautiful. 

The  moment  has  its  temptations,  more 
those  of  the  fancy  than  the  heart,  taut  not 
in  vain  has  Marise  cultivated  during  the 
past  few  years  the  habit  of  looking  at  things 
as  they  are  and  striving  always  for  the 
truth.  Facing  the  situation  with  searching 
analysis,  she  sees  that  what  Marsh  can  do 
for  her  is  to  give  her  back  passion,  some- 
thing she  thought  she  had  left  behind  her. 
"She  could  have  it  again;  with  a  grown 
woman's  strength  and  depth  of  feeling,  she 
could  have  the  inheritance  of  youth."  And 
then  little  flaws  in  Marsh's  reasoning  pre- 
sent themselves.  Was  it  really  growth  and 
expansion  of  the  soul  that  he  was  offering 
her?  No,  it  was  not.  Were  the  people 
who  led  these  care-free  lives  more  beautiful 
in  character  than  those  of  whom  circum- 
stances demanded  service?  Emphatically, 
no!  And  so,  through  further  self-examina- 
tion, Marise  comes  to  a  decision,  not  the 
one  Marsh  had  hoped  for.  "Neale  had 
opened  the  door  so  that  she  could  go  away 
from  him  if  that  was  what  she  needed,  or 
go  back  to  stand  at  his  side;  and  through 
the  open  door  had  come  the  flood  of  sim- 
light  Avhich  had  shown  her  that  she  could 
not  go  back  to  stand  by  his  side  because 
she  had  been  there  all  the  time." 

While  the  chief  interest  of- the  story  lies 
in  the  situation  in  which  Marsh  and  Ala- 
rise  are  placed,  there  is  much  besides.  The 
author  is  a  skilled  delineator  of  New-Eng- 
land rural  life  and  character,  and  her  scenes 
and  people  are  well  drawn  and  lifelike.  A 
delightful  chapter  describing  a  dance  at  one 
of  the  farmhouses  with  one  of  the  young 
men  "calling  off"  will  stir  the  recollections 
of  many  of  New-England  blood;  the  true 
tragic  note  is  struck  in  a  dark  story  of 
jealousy  and  hate,  culminating  in  murder. 


SHIFTING  SANDS 

DR.  BRIAR  QUENTIN  is  a  failure  as 
a  general  practitioner.  The  fact 
that  he  is  an  ardent  scientist,  well  versed 
in  his  pz-ofession  and  especially  equipped 
in  psychoanalysis,  is  outweighed  bj'  an  ir- 
ritable intellectual  honesty  which  prevents 
him  from  sympathizing  with  his  wealthy 
woman  patients.  In  spite  of  himself  he 
can  not  avoid  telling  a  stout,  fussy  woman 
that  what  she  really  needs  is  less  food  and 
more  exercise.  It  is  a  fact,  and  Dr. 
Quentin  has  a  passion  for  "facts."  He 
loves  the  sand-dunes  of  Lake  Michigan, 
in  which  the  scene  of  "The  Sand  Doctor," 
by  Arnold  Mulder  (Houghton  Mifflin 
Company),  is  laid,  and  his  rambles  among 
them  cause  his  fellow  townsmen  to  terra 
him  a  queer  case  and  go  elsewhere  for 
their  healing.  Even  Briar's  wife,  Hallie, 
does  not  understand  why  her  husband  pur- 
sues a  hobby  on  which  it  is  impossible  to 
"cash  in."  This,  and  his  lack  of  worldly 
success,  lead  to  an  estrangement  between 
them  which  neither  will  admit. 

There  is  a  rich  young  man  in  the  town 
who  presents  a  striking  case  of  "double 
personality."  Part  of  the  time  he  is  Barry, 
Sr.,  a  man  of  twenty-five;  at  others, 
Barry,  Jr.,  with  the  mind* of  a  boy  of  seven- 
teen. Hallie  develops  a  half-sentimental 
interest  in  Barry,  Jr.,  after  her  estrange- 
ment from  her  husband,  and  BaiTy,  Jr., 
falls  madly  in  love  with  her.  The  doctor 
believes  his  wife  is  in  love  with  the  boy. 

Madly  jealous,  he  is  too  much  of  a  sci- 
entist to  refuse  to  undertake  the  cure,  and 
operates  on  Barry's  brain,  tempted  bj'  the 
thought  that  he  can  kill  his  patient  while 
operating  Avithout  fear  of  punishment. 
The  operation  is  successful.  On  his  way 
home  through  a  storm  the  doctor  is  pinned 
to  a  dune  by  a  falling  bridge-rail,  and  the 
moving  sand  begins  to  drift  around  him. 
His  wife  rescues  him  from  this  terrible 
death,  the  operation  has  made  him  famous, 
and  the  book  ends  with  a  rosy  future  before 
the  reconciled  Avife  and  husband. 


WAR'S  WHIRLIGIG   WITH   HEARTS 

LORD  TABORLEY  is  discharged  after 
four  years  in  the  trenches  to  find  that 
his  war-sweetheart,  who  had  promised  to 
marry  him  Avhen  he  demobilized,  is  not  sure 
of  her  love  for  him,  is  older  and  more  ex- 
perienced than  the  girl  he  remembers,  and 
is  either  in  love  or  in  the  grip  of  a  powei'ful 
infatuation  for  his  former  valet.  But  dur- 
ing the  war  sheer  merit  and  natural  ability 
have  made  the  valet  General  Graithwaite, 
"Steely  Jack,"  who  never  lost  an  inch  of 
trench  and  who  does  not  intend  to  give  up 
his  newly  won  social  position. 

Lord  Taborley  has  it  in  his  power  to 
break  off  the  General's  engagement  with  his 
sweetheart,  but  does  not  consider  that  it 
would  be  either  just  or  manly  to  divulge 
the  General's  servile  antecedents.  In  addi- 
tion, "Tabs"  is  asked  to  rescue  a  friend 
from  the  clutches  of  a  designing  woman, 
Maisie  PoUock-Gervis-Loekwood,  who  has 
married  three  soldiei'-husbands  in  four 
years,  and  buried  them  all.  He  finds  that 
Maisie  is  neither  mercenary  nor  light,  but 
rather  a  woman  who  requires  affection. 
"They  hung  up  their  hats  in  my  hall  and 
stayed  to  marry  me.  They  were  so  lonely," 
she  says. 

The  interview  between  Maisie  and  Ta- 
borley is  masterly.  Instead  of  simply  stat- 
ing that  Maisie  is  fascinating,  clever,  seduc- 
tive, and  appealing,  Mr.  Dawson  makes  her 
say  and  do  things  which  prove  this  is  the 
case,  which  is  the  height  of  good  story- 
telling.    We    see    exactly    why    and    how 
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Steel  Trotects  -  Wood  Kindles 


Steel  Protection  at  the  Price  of  Wood 

Order  one  and  test  our  guarantee  that 

this  is  the  best  value  ever  offered  in  any 
letter  file,  steel  or  wood 

Freight  differentials  are  added  to  the  price  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  south  of  the  Mason-Dixon  Line 


M 


JAMESTOWN,  NEW  YORK 

Worlds  largest  makers  of  steel  office  equipment 
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Nearing  the  Noon 
of  Life 


She  who  would  stay  the  hands 
of  Time  must  guard  her  health. 
For  health  is  a  natural  preserva- 
tive of  beauty. 

This  means  health  of  the 
mouth,  as  well  as  of  the  body. 
It  concerns  the  condition  of  both 
gums  and  teeth,  as  has  been 
proved  by  scientific  research. 

Normal  gums  are  snug  to  the 
teeth.  They  are  firm  and  of  the 
natural  pink  color  that  shows  a 
free  and  healthy  circulation  in 
the  gum-tissue. 

Gums  that  are  not  normal  may 
indicate  Pyorrhea,  especially  in 
older  people. 

Men  and  women  who  know 
about  Pyorrhea  watch  their  gums 
carefully.  You  should  do  this, 
also.  And  visit  your  dentist  often 
for  tooth  and  gum  inspection. 

As  additional  prevention — 
use  Forhan's  For  the  Gums. 


Forhan's  For  the  Gums  is  a 
dentifrice  which,  if  used  in  time 
and  used  consistently,  will  keep 
the  gums  firm  and  healthy.  It 
will  also  keep  the  teeth  white 
and  clean ;  yet  it  is  without  harsh 
or  irritating  ingredients. 

How  to  Use  Forhan's 

Use  it  twice  daily,  year  in  and  year 
out.  Wet  your  brush  in  cold  water, 
place  a  half-inch  of  the  refreshing, 
healing  paste  on  it,  then  brush  your 
teeth  up  and  down.  Use  a  rolling  mo- 
tion to  clean  the  crevices.  Brush  the 
grinding  and  back  surfaces  of  the 
teeth.  Massage  your  gums  with  your 
Forhan-coated  brush  — gently  at  first 
until  the  gums  harden,  then  more 
vigorously.  If  the  gums  are  very  ten- 
der, massage  with  the  finger,  instead 
of  the  brush.  If  gum  shrinkage  has 
already  set  in,  use  Forhan's  according 
to  directions,  and  consult  a  dentist 
immediately  for  special  treatment. 

35c  and  60c  tubes  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  At  all  druggists. 
Formula  of  K.  J.  Forhan,  D.  D.  S 

Forhan   Company,  New  York 
Forhan's,  Limited,  Montreal 


Brush  Tour  Teeth  V^ith  It 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

Continued 


^Nlaisie  is  so  charming  and  irresistible,  and 
why  "Tabs,"  although  unable  to  avoid  fall- 
ing in  love  with  her,  is  able  to  persuade  her 
that  those  who  wait,  hope,  and  keep  their 
ideals  high  will  eventually  achieve  the 
wo"th-while  things  of  life  pictured  in  "The 
Kingdom  Round  the  Corner,"  by  Con- 
ingsby  Dawson  (Cosmopolitan  Book  Cor- 
poration). 

Lord  Taborley  and  his  valet  are  rivals, 
but  in  the  end  each  marries  the  one  woman 
in  the  world  for  him.  Maisie  stops  deceiv- 
ing herself  with  little  temporarj^  loves  by 
finding  the  one  big  one.  Terry,  the  young 
girl,  learns  wisdom  and  happiness. 

There  are  books,  rare  ones,  which  make 
life  richer  and  give  their  readers  a  deeper 
sympathj^  for  it.  This  is  a  simple,  straight- 
forward, well-written  tale  of  manly  and 
womanly  people  who  have  their  share  of 
troubles,  but  have  also  the  moral  courage 
to  face  difficult  circumstances  without  bit- 
terness and  to  triumph  over  them  without 
smugness.  The  characters  are  noble,  and 
also  very  humanly  weak,  and  the  plot 
shows  remarkable  sympathy  and  insight 
into  postwar  civilian  psychology. 


FOR  THE  GUMS 


LIFE  OF  A  TRAGIC   BRIDE 

IN  few  lands  would  it  be  possible  to  find 
such  a  combination  of  beau tj^ ignorance, 
and  charm  as  are  embodied  in  Gabrielle 
Hewish,  daughter  of  a  dissipated,  hard- 
riding  baronet,  the  last  member  of  a  run-to- 
seed  family,  whose  estate  of  Roscarna  lies  in 
the  wild  and  desolate  countiy  twenty  miles 
from  Galway. 

Jocelyn  Hewish's  history  is,  perhaps,  that 
of  many  an  Irish  country  squire  who  lived 
far  enough  from  any  of  his  social  equals  to 
be  free  from  the  restraint  due  t,o  public 
opinion,  and  so  followed  his  own  inclina- 
tions, which  in  this  case  led  him  to  a  life 
devoted  out-of-doors  to  sport  and  indoors 
to  an  irregular  establishment  with  one  of 
the  village  women  and  the  diversion  of  hard 
drinking.  Then  the  unexpected  happened, 
for  he  pulled  up,  kept  sober  for  six  days  in 
the  week,  repaired  his  house,  and  gradually 
restored  Roscarna  to  its  old  position  as  a 
good  sporting  property.  He  next  step  was 
marriage  with  a  woman  of  somewhat  lower 
social  position  than  his  own,  ^vith  a  little 
money  and  a  great  deal  of  sense.  Under 
her  firm  hand  Jocelyn  Hewish  became  once 
more  a  decent  member  of  society,  and  then, 
after  eleven  years  of  married  life,  she  died 
in  giving  birth  to  a  daughter,  Gabrielle, 
whose  history  forms  the  theme  of  Francis 
Brett  Young's  novel,  "The  Tragic  Bride" 
(Dutton). 

One  can  easily  imagine  the  life  led  by  this 
girl  in  her  father's  house,  with  no  woman  to 
talk  to  but  Biddy  Joyce,  who  had  presided 
over  her  father's  bachelor  household,  and 
no  one  of  her  own  rank  of  life  near  her  but 
Mr.  Considine,  the  Protestant  clergj'man, 
who  undertook  her  education. 

And  so  time  goes  on  and  Gabrielle  de- 
velops into  a  girl  of  great  beautj^,  when  her 
father,  desirous  of  gi\'ing  her  a  treat,  takes 
her  to  Dublin  for  the  Horse  Show.  Here 
they  encounter  the  Halbertons,  distant  con- 
nections, who  invite  them  to  dinner,  and 
Gabrielle  has  her  first  experience  of  any 
society.  Lady  Halberton  and  her  daugh- 
ters are  thoroughly  conventional,  and  Ga- 
brielle can  make  but  little  of  them,  btit  one 
of  the  guests  is  a  young  naval  officer  named 
Radway,  and  here  things  are  different. 
They  are  strongh'  attracted  each  to  the 
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other,  and  as  Joeolyu  sees  fit  the  next  day 
to  indulge  in  a  drinking  bout  of  some  lengt  li. 
the  two  young  people  lia\e  many  oppor- 
tunities of  meeting,  and  whtM\  they  do  part 
it  is  w-ith  the  expectation  of  Hadway's  turn- 
ing up  h^ter  at  Kosearna.  This  lie  does; 
Jocelyu  is  not  an  etVieient  chaperon,  the 
young  people  are  much  in  love,  and  Gabri- 
elle  at  least  considers  things  as  settled  when 
an  accident  occurs:  Kaihvay  falls  on  the 
slippery  hillside  where  they  are  walking,  his 
loaded  gun  goes  otT,  and  he  is  instant Iv 
killed. 

After  the  inquest  is  over  and  Railway's 
relatives  have  come  and  gone,  Gahrielle  col- 
lapses, and  as  time  goes  on  and  she  fails  to 
recover  her  balance  her  father  turns  her 
over  to  Biddy  Joyce's  care,  who,  after  her 
own  experience  of  the  consequences  of  ui\- 
watched  love-making,  draws  her  own  con- 
clusions as  to  the  reason  for  Gabrielle's  d*'- 
pression,  communicates  them  to  her  father, 
and  they  agn>e  that  the  only  way  out  is  for 
Gabrielle  to  marry.  He  consults  C'onsidine, 
with  the  result  that  three  weeks  later  Gabri- 
elle, rapt  and  passive,  is  married  to  the 
Rev.  Marmaduke  Considine. 

Time  goes  on.  Gabrielle's  baby  is  born 
dead,  and  soon  after  her  father  dies,  leaving 
his  affairs  in  terrible  confusion.  But  Con- 
sidine is  a  good  man  of  business,  and  he 
deals  with  the  situation  so  well  that  the 
Halbertons  offer  him  a  living  near  them  in 
Devonshire,  whither  he  and  Gabrielle  be- 
take themselves.  But  the  parish  is  small 
and  offers  little  to  a  man  of  Considine's 
energj',  so  his  next  step  is  to  take  a  larger 
house  and  advertise  for  pupils,  with  special 
attention  given  to  backward  or  difficult 
eases. 

This  advertisement  meets  the  ej-e  of  a 
Mrs.  Payne,  a  widow  living  near  the  Cots- 
wold  Hills.  Arthur  Payne  is  at  this  time  a 
lad  of  seventeen  whose  singular  character  is 
causing  his  mother  great  uneasiness.  Of 
great  physical  beauty  and  charm  of  man- 
ner, his  intelligence  is  a  little  below  the 
average,  and  any  moral  sense  is  entirely 
lacking.  He  is  cruel,  given  to  lying,  and 
devoid  of  anj'thing  to  which  appeal  can  be 
made.  Airs.  Payne  has  consulted  school- 
masters and  physicians,  and  the  only  chance 
held  out  to  her  is  that  as  the  boy  develops 
into  manhood  a  change  for  the  better  may 
come,  but  she  is  warned  against  hoping  un- 
duly. This  is  the  boy  who  enters  the  Con- 
sidine household,  shocking  Mrs.  Considine, 
to  whom  Mrs.  Payne  has  told  her  story,  by 
cheating  at  cards,  torturing  animals,  and 
still  more  by  his  inability  to  understand 
why  she  should  have  any  feeling  on  the 
subject. 

And  then  the  unexpected  happens. 
Slowly  Arthur  becomes  a  normal  being,  his 
conscience  develops,  he  begins  to  work  hard 
at  his  lessons.  Considine  regards  the 
change  with  complacency  and  flatters 
himself  that  it  is  the  result  of  his 
own  sagacious  educational  system.  Alas! 
It  is  something  much  more  common; 
Arthur  has  fallen  in  love  with  Gabrielle  and 
she  with  him.  "The  growth  of  an  ideal 
love  became  his  soul's  salvation." 

Mrs.  Payne  rejoices  in  her  son's  improve- 
ment without  knowing  to  what  it  is  due. 
When  she  discovers  the  truth  the  situation 
resolves  itself  into  a  struggle  with  Gabrielle 
for  the  possession  of  her  son,  for  she  knows 
that  nothing  can  come  of  such  an  attach- 
ment but  disaster. 


Shown  by  the  Evidence. — "  Maud  says 
she  puts  her  very  heart  into  her  cooking." 

"  She  must  have  been  heavy-hearted 
when  she  made  this  cake." — Boston  Tran- 
script. 


Iron  and  Steel 
rehandled  for 
9J4  cents  a  ton 


A  Shepard  Electric  Hoist,  and  Shepard 

Electric  Transfer  Crane  in  the  warehouses 

of  D.  H.  Smith  &  Sons,' Iron  and  Steel 

Merchants,  Brooklyn,  have  reduced  to 

93^2  cents  a  ton  the  labor  cost  of  handling 

iron  and  steel.    One  man,  the  operator, 

controls  the  entire  operation  of  lifting, 

carrying,    and    putting    down;    another 

man  on  the  floor  secures  hoisting  cable 

to  load. 

Fifty  tons  of  structural  steel  are  unloaded  from 
tandems,  and  the  lengths  are  distributed  to  their 
proper  places  within  one  hour.  Crane  is  also  used 
to  move  cars. 

"Shepards"  will  pay  you,  too,  by  minimizing 
your  transfer  and  rehandling  costs.  They  help 
lower  production  and  distribution  costs  which  is 
necessary  to  reach  lower  consumer  prices. 

Shepards  are  used  in  practically  every  business 
and  industry — ask  our  engineers  how  thej'  may 
be  used  in  your  plant,  factory,  warehouse,  yard, 
or  store. 

SEND  FOR  free  copies  of  "A  Hoist  Below  the 
Hook"  and  "The  Aerial  Railway  of  Industry" 
which  show  and  describe  "Shepards"  in  various 
uses.  We  gladly  loan  to  high  schools,  colleges, 
technical  societies,  and  industrial  institutions,  a 
5,000  foot  motion  picture  of  Shepard  products 
in  the  making. 

SHEPARD  ELECTRIC  CRANE  &  HOIST  CO 

New  York 


CiJ-fool  spanT  !  ^.-ton  Sliepard   1  rausler  ('ranc.  rcioip- 
pcd  with  two  electric  lioists  controlled  from  cage. 


"Shepard"  builds  Electric  Hoists,  floor  and  cage 
control  types;  Electric  Transfer,  and  Traveling 
Cranes;  Electric  Winches;  and  Electric  Caruo 
Handling  Etluipraent  for  Docks  and  Ships. 


412  SCHUYLER  AVENUE 
f   MONTOUR  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
Chicago        Philadelphia        Pittsburgh         Boston        Cleveland        San  Francisco        Baltimoie 
Detroit        Cincinnati         Melbourne        Montreal        London 
Member  Electric  Hoist  Manufacturers'  Association 


Move  it  mechanically—shift  to  a  SHEPARD 
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ealpax 

etter Athletic  lhderwear\ 


Sold  in  a  aeanerTV^y 


You  Know 

— you'll  feel  better  in 
Sealpax.  The  cool  nain- 
sook fabric  is  so  free- 
and-easy-so-light- and- 
breezy  —  the  athletic 
cut  is  so  comfortable 
—  you  hardly  know 
you're  wearing  under- 
wear. 

You  Know 

— Sealpax  is  a  cleaner 
underwear.  Comes 
packed  in  individual 
sanitary  containers. 
You're  sure  it's  clean. 
Sure  it's  as  fresh  and 
crisp  as  the  day  it  was 
made. 

You  Know 

— a  dealer  who  sells 
Sealpax  gives  you  the 
best  value  for  your 
money.  Put  it  on  and 
cool  off  for  the  summer. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  sup- 
ply you, write  us.  Send  for 
"The  Sealpax  Family" 
Booklet, describing  the  Seal- 
paxline.  AddressDept.  X-4. 

THE  SEALPAX  COMPANY 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Canadian  Representatives: 
Walter  Williams  86  Co.,  Montreal 
T.  H.  Warden  Winnipeg 

P.S.  Your  dealer  also  carries  Lady 
Sealpax,  the  new,  dainty  athletic 
underwear  for  women,  also  "Little 
Brother  and  Little  Sister"  Sealpax, 
the  new  athletic  underwear  joy 
for  children. 


Sealpax 
for  Children 


Sealpax 
for  Women 


ARRESTED   INVENTIONS 


DOZENS  of  the  gi-eat  inventions  of 
ei\'ilization  were  nearly  perfected 
years  before  they  really  came  to  fruition. 
They  needed  only  some  little  thing — some 
simple  idea,  device,  or  method — but  they 
needed  it  so.  badly  that  they  -wouldn't 
work  -without  it,  and  their  day  came  only 
when  some  fortunate  investigator  suppUed 
it.  This  finder  of  the  final  key  usually 
ranks  as  the  "inventor."  All  he  did  was 
to  fit  into  place  the  last  piece  in  the  puzzle, 
but  he  doubtless  deserves  the  title  and  the 
honors,  for  his  part  of  the  work,  small 
enough  perhaps,  is  what  put  the  whole 
machine  into  useful  motion.  Herbert  W. 
Horwill,  who  \\Tites  under  the  above  title 
in  Discovery  (London),  reminds  us  at  the 
outset  that  the  most  sensational  of  recent 
triumphs  of  invention — the  conquest  of  the 
air — was  long  overdue.    He  goes  on: 

^  "One  might  almost  say  there  has  been 
more  disappointment  at  earher  failures  than 
astonishment  at  the  successes  recently 
achieved.  It  is  not  in  this  section  onlj'  of 
the  wide  field  of  invention  that  each  stage 
in  the  process  has  been  curiously  ham- 
pered by  a  difficulty  about  the  next  step. 
'A  little  more  and  how  much  it  is.'  Again 
and  again  a  promising  advance  has  been 
brought  to  a  halt  by  an  obstacle  that, 
in  the  retrospect,  seems  almost  trivial. 
It  may  be  that  generations  or  even  cen- 
turies pass  before  there  flashes  into  some 
one's  mind  the  illuminating  idea  that  en- 
ables this  hindrance  to  be  surmounted. 

"This  arrest  of  invention  has  been 
abundantly  illustrated  in  the  history  of 
transit  by  land  as  well  as  by  air.  In  view 
of  the  part  that  steam  has  played  in  modern 
methods  of  transport,  as  well  as  in  in- 
dustry generally,  one  is  amazed  to  learn 
that  its  use  was  anticipated  early  in  the 
Christian  era.  In  a  treatise  -nTitten  about 
A.D.  130,  Hero  of  Alexandria  describes  a 
hollow  spherical  vessel  turning  on  an  axis, 
which  vessel  was  supplied  with  steam  and 
driven  by  the  reaction  from  escaping  jets. 
Yet  the  belief  that  there  could  be  any 
mechanical  value  in  the  expansiAe  power 
of  steam  seems  to  have  slumbered  through 
the  ages,  not  to  awaken  until  the  seven- 
teenth centm^',  when  there  began  the 
series  of  experiments  culminating  in  Want's 
famous  invention  of  1769.  A  crude  an- 
ticipation of  the  modern  railway  existed 
near  Xewcastle-on-Tyne  as  long  ago  as 
1676,  when  coals  were  conveyed  from 
the  mines  to  the  river  along  parallel  rails 
of  timber.  The  story  of  the  various  con- 
trivances that  prepared  the  way  for 
George  Stephenson's  railway  engine  is 
familiar  to  all  students  of  our  industrial 
history.  The  motor-car  of  our  own  time 
certainly  appears  to  be  one  of  those  in- 
dentions that  should  have  come  earlier, 
when  one  remembers  the  road  locomotives 
of  Oliver  Evans  in  America  and  of  Trevi- 
thick  in  Wales  more  than  a  centiu-y  ago. 
Perhaps  even  the  development  of  steam 
navigation  might  haVe  been  expected 
sooner,  inasmuch  as  the  ship's  paddle  is 
only  an  application  of  the  familiar  water- 
wheel  and  the  screw-propeller 'an  extension 
of  the  vanes  of  the  windmill." 

Still     more     remarkable,     Mr.     Horwill 


continues,  are  the  instances  of  long  delay 
in  the  discovery  of  improvements  in  the  ' 
arts  that  have  to  do  with  reading  and 
writing.  Centuries  of  literary  activity 
passed  before  anything  corresponding  to 
our  "running  hand"  was  thought  of. 
He  wonders  also  that  no  Greek  or  Roman 
"writer  of  the  fourth  century  should  have 
seen  what  an  advantage  it  would  be  to 
separate  words  by  spaces,  as  had  been 
done  on  inscriptions  in  earher  times.  He 
goes  on: 

"Tho  the  European  world  had  to  wait 
until  the  fifteenth  century  for  the  inven- 
tion of  printing  as  we  know  it,  many  of  the 
most  important  elements  of  this  art  were 
familiar  long  before.  In  the  time  of 
Vergil  brands  with  letters  were  used  for 
marking  the  owner's  name  on  cattle,  and 
articles  of  merchandise  were  stamped  by  a 
similar  process.  The  Chinese  printed  from 
wooden  blocks  in  the  tenth  century  of  our 
era.  The  development  of  the  art  is  often 
supposed  to  have  been  arrested  in  their 
case  by  a  failure  to  take  the  next  step  of 
separating  characters  in  the  foi'm  of 
movable  types,  but  it  has  lately  become 
known  that  they  were  actually  doing  this 
four  hundred  years  before  Gutenberg  set 
up  his  press  at  Mainz.  One  of  the  most 
important  later  developments  of  printing 
has  been,  in  a  sense,  a  reversion  to  the 
earliest  methods  of  all,  for,  when  you  print 
from  a  stereotype  plate  whose  component 
letters  can  not  be  'distributed'  and  used 
another  time,  you  are  once  more  printing 
from  a  solid  block.  The  typewriter,  again, 
is  an  invention  that  has  passed  through  a 
long  apprenticeship,  for  as  long  ago  as 
1714  a  patent  was  taken  out  in  this  country 
by  Henry  Mill  for  a  'machine  for  im- 
pressing letters  singly  and  progressively, 
as  in  WTiting,  whereby  all  writings  may  be 
engrossed  in  paper,  so  exact  as  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  print.'  The  next  step 
was  not  taken  until  more  than  a  hundred 
years  later,  when  the  'typographer'  was 
patented  by  an  American,  W.  A.  Burt. 
The  card  catalog — that  convenience  of  the 
modern  library — first  suggested  itself  to  the 
ingenious  mind  of  a  French  abbe  of  the 
ReA'olution  period.  He  wrote  the  titles 
of  his  books  on  pjaj'ing-cards,  and  arranged 
them  endwise  in  alphabetical  order  on  a 
tray.  But  the  first  general  application  of 
the  idea  was  made  by  an  American  librarian 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century." 

Photographj-  several  times  seemed  on 
the  verge  of  being  discovered.  A  camera 
obscura  was  exhibited  by  Porta  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Thomas  Wedgwood 
succeeded  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  in  making  profiles  by  the  ac- 
tion of  light  upon  sUver.  Other  inventions 
— including  the  mariner's  compass,  gun- 
powder, and  the  se^^-ing-machine — have  a 
history  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  trace. 
But  of  all  the  examples  of  arrested  develop- 
ment in  mechanical  methods  there  is  none 
more  peculiar,  Air.  Horwnll  thinks,  than  one 
revealed  by  an  incident  which  occurred  in  a 
British  colony.     He  says: 

"About  1842  the  area  under  wheat  cul- 
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"He  Was  Forever  Studying  Maps" 


Maps  Made 
To  Order 

Practically  every  con- 
ceivable kind  of  map  for 
every  conceivable  purpose 
is  made  and  carried  in 
stock  by  R.\ND  M'^Nally 
&  Company  and  may  be 
obtained  through  Rand 
M'^'Nally  dealers. 

It  sometimes  happens, 
however,  that  a  school  or 
college  requires  a  special 
map  for  some  particular 
purpose.  Or  it  may  be 
that  a  business  house 
wants  an  out-of-the-ordi- 
nary  map  to  advertise  or 
graphically  illustrate  some 
important  feature  of  its 
service. 

In  such  cases  the  re- 
sources and  experience  of 
the  Rand  M'Nally  or- 
ganization are  of  tre- 
mendous value.  Figures 
prove  the  truth  of  this 
statement,  for  Rand 
M'S'N'ally  made  more  than 
five  million  maps  to  order 
last  year. 


Thirty  years  ago,  in  the  quiet  of  his 
office,  Cecil  Rhodes  dreamed  his  great- 
est dream.  He  dreamed  of  a  raih-oad 
that  would  some  day  link  Cape  Town 
and  Cairo — a  distance  of  seven  thou- 
sand miles. 

The  following  paragraph  appeared 
in  a  recent  article  by  Isaac  F. 
Marcosson: 

"When  Cecil  Rhodes  looked  at  the 
map  of  Africa — and  he  was  forever 
studying  maps — and  ran  that  historic 
line  through  it  from  end  to  end,  and 
said,  Tt  must  be  all  red,'  he  took  no 
cognizance  of  the  extraordinary  diffi- 
culties that  lay  in  the  way A 

little  thing  like  millions  of  square  miles 
of  jungle,  successions  of  great  lakes  or 
wild  and  primitive  regions  peopled 
with  cannibals,  meant  nothing." 

"He  was  forever  studying  maps."  Is 
it  too  much  to  say  that  without  the 


guidance  of  accurate  maps,  this  mighty 
undertaking  could  never  have  been 
completed — would  have  remained  only 
the  filmy  wisp  of  a  dream? 

It  may  never  be  a  part  of  your  work 
to  build  a  seven-thousand-mile  railroad. 
But  some  time,  at  some  unexpected 
moment,  you  will  come  face  to  face 
with  problems  that  can  only  be  cor- 
rectly answered  through  the  use  of 
maps.  Let  it  be  said  of  you,  as  of 
Cecil  Rhodes — "He  was  forever  study- 
hig  maps." 

For  nearly  three  generations. 
Rand  MCNally  &  Company  has 
been  making  maps  of  every  nook  and 
corner  of  this  wide,  wide  world.  And 
more  and  more  people  have  come  to 
believe  that  it  is  a  good  map  if  It  bears 
the  name  Rand  MCNally.  Today,  as 
always,  we  count  that  good  repute  the 
most  valuable  asset  of  our  business. 


Map  Headquarters 

536  S.  Clark  Street,  Chicago  42  E.  22nd  Street,  New  York 


WRITE   AND    TELL   US   WHAT    KIND    OF   A   MAP    YOU   NEED 
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DURAND 

Steel  Racks 


DURAND    Steel    Racks 
are    not    simply    bins 
and  shelving. 

They  are  an  essential  ad- 
junct of  system  in  handling 
stocks  of  goods,  keeping 
perpetual  inventory,  etc. 

They  are  not  mere  metal; 
they  are  a  method — a  meth- 
od so  flexible  that  it  will 
meet  the  fluctuating  needs  of 
practically  any  stock  room. 

Send  for  catalog  of  Durand  Steel 
Lockers,  or  of  Durand  Steel  Racks 
and  Shelving. 

Durand  Steel  Locker  Co. 


1505  Ft.  Dearborn  Bank  BIdg. 
Chicago 


505  Park  Row  Bldg. 
New  York 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND  ON  THE  BODY 

By  Paul  Dubois,  M.D.  i2nio.  Cloth,  64  pages.  75  cents 
FUNK  &  WAGXALLS  COMPANY.  Pubs.,     NEW  YORK 


VISION  SHIELD 


Protects  from  sun  and  glare.  Insures 
better  vision  in  rain  storms.  Cuts 
I  linding  headlight. 

Bolls  up  wlien  not  needed.  Locks 
rigidly — no  buckling,  no  rattle.  Adds 
class  to  any  car. 

Installed  by  dealers.    Write  for 
lo-day    approval     proposition 

HAMILTON  PRODUCTS  CO. 
412  South  5th  St.,   Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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tivation  in  South  Australia  had  increased 
far  beyond  the  capaeity  of  the  working 
population  to  reap  the  harvest.  There- 
upon a  local  miller  named  Ridley  devised  a 
labor-saving  machine  called  the  'stripper,' 
which,  while  it  was  being  drawn  through  the 
corn  b\'  a  pair  of  horses,  pulled  the  heads 
off  the  straw  and  threshed  them.  Now, 
the  odd  thing  is  that  Mr.  Ridley  derived 
his  'happy  thought"  from  an  article  in  an 
old  encj'clopedia  about  a  reaping-machine 
worked  by  oxen  on  the  extensive  plains  of 
ancient  Gaul,  and  described  by  the  Latin 
^^Titers  on  agriculture. 

"  It  is  tempting  to  speculate  on  the  causes 
Avhich  have  at  one  time  and  another  pre- 
vented the  rapid  development  of  the  germs 
of  invention.  Sometimes  the  peculiarities 
of  national  temperament  seem  in  large 
measure  accountable.  It  can  not  be  by  a 
mere  accident  that  China  provides  so  many 
examples  of  arrested  growth,  while  her 
neighbor,  .Japan,  with  less  power  of  origina- 
tion, has  borrowed  so  many  Chinese  con- 
trivances, in  the  fine  arts  as  well  as  in 
mechanics,  and  has  improved  on  them. 
Much  depends  also  upon  social  environ- 
ment. Among  the  Romans  the  existence 
of  large  resources  of  slave  labor  discouraged 
the  exercise  of  ingenuity.  What  stimulus 
was  there  toward  inventing  means  of  rapid 
reproduction  of  documents  when  slave 
copyists  were  at  hand?  Account  must 
also  be  taken  of  the  fact,  noted  hy  the  late 
Professor  Bain,  that  as  a  rule  it  is  only  in 
modern  times  that  the  perception  of 
similarities  has  been  a  force  making  for 
invention,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  'governor 
balls'  of  Watt.  And,  of  course,  we  must 
never  forget  what  mechanical  progress 
owes  to  the  enunciation  of  Bacon's  great 
maxim  that  we  can  not  conquer  Nature 
save  bv  obeying  her  laws." 


ODD   REMEDIES   IN  ANCIENT 
EGYPT 

THE  embalming  of  bodies  by  the 
Egyptians  enables  us  to  see  to-day  the 
actual  substance  of  men  and  women  who 
lived  thousands  of  years  ago,  and  in- 
cidentally to  form  some  idea  of  the  diseases 
to  which  they  were  subject  and  of  their 
skill  in  treating  these.  According  to  a 
paper  read  by  Prof.  Elliot  Smith  before 
the  Royal  Society  of  ]Medicine  in  London, 
noticed  in  The  British  Medical  Journa. 
(London),  the  ancient  Egyptians  believed 
that  all  disease  was  due  to  deficiency  of 
vital  substance,  and  their  usual  method  of 
treatment  was  to  supply  more  of  this 
substance.  Their  conceptions  of  vitality 
and  its  embodiment  were  sometimes 
peculiar.  !Mice  were  partieiUarly  vital 
and  were  hence  frequently  admirustered  to 
the  dying,  especially  to  children.  Blood, 
butter,  and  certain  plants  Avere  used  in  the 
same  way.  Professor  Smith  asserts  that 
some  plants  are  used  in  medicine  to-day 
merely  because  we  inherit  them  from  this 
ancient  practise  and  not  because  of  any 
actual  curative  powers.     Says  the  reporter: 

"In  the  whole  of  its  history,  he  said, 
medicine  had  been  drawing  upon  knowledge 
not   primarily   acquired   for   the   diagnosis 


A  Watch  Chain 
to  be  Proud  of 

It's  a  Simmons  Chain,  of  simple, 
beautiful  design,  whose  style  will 
stand  the  test  of  years.  Each  sturdy 
link  flawlessly  finished  and  made 
into  a  chain  that  will  give  long,  sat- 
isfying service. 

Simmons  Watch  Chains  give  the 
most  in  looks  and  wear  for  the 
price.  Their  surface  is  solid  gold, 
but  a  core  of  inexpensive  metal  less- 
ens their  cost.  See  the  Simmons  pat- 
terns at  your  jeweler's. 

R.  F.  Simmons  Co. ,  Attleboro,  Mass. 
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[(ouGH  ON  Rats 


Clear  your    house  and  keep 

it  free   of  rats    and  mice  with 

old    reliable    "Rough    on  Rats." 

Kills  them  all    quickly — and  they 

"Don't  Die  in  the  House" 

"Rough  on  Rats'  successfully  exterminates 
these  pests  where  other  preparations  fail.  Mix  it 
with  foods  that  rats  and  mice  will  eat.  Change 
the  kind  of  food  whenever  necessary.  Don't  be 
pestered— get  "  Rough  on  Rats  "  at  drug  and  general 
stores.  Send  for  booklet,  "Ending  Rats  and  Mice." 
E.  S.  WELLS,  Chemist,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Originator  of 
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UGENICO 


By  Caleb  William  Saleeby,  M.D., 

Ch.B.,  F.L.S..  R.R.S.  Edin. 


The  author  shows  how  greatly  the  conceptions  of 
eugenics  have  been  moditied  by  MendeUsm,  deals 
many  a  shrewd  blow  at  its  open  opponents,  and  pro- 
tests vigorously  against  those  whorseek  to  identify 
this  science  with  theories  which  he  regards  as  brutal 
in  spirit,  immoral  in  principle,  and  impossible  in  practice. 
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and  treatment  of  disease;  and  the  further 
back    into    history    inquiry    was    pushed, 
the   more    striking   did    this    fact   appear. 
Egypt    occupied    an    important    place    in 
the  beginnings  of  medicine.     The  ehiborate 
methods  followed  for  the  preservation  of 
bodies  made  it  possible  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  some  of  the  disorders  from  which 
the   iudi\iduals   had    sulYered    during   life. 
The  practise  of  mummification  itself  had 
a  far-reaching  etl'ect  in   acquainting  men 
with   the   nature  of  materials   that   would 
preserve   the  body,   and   certain  of  these 
materials,    such    as    balsams,    Avere    use<l 
later   on   as    therapeutic    agents.     Among 
the  numerous  photographs  exhibited  was 
one  of  a  fractured  jaw  re\ealiug  a  blood- 
stain after  twenty  centuries.     So  wonder- 
ful was  the  preservation  of  the  bodies  that 
even  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal 
could  be  examined.     In  the  stomachs  of 
small    children    the    remains    of   a    mouse 
were  often  found.     The  custom  of  giving 
a  mouse  as  a  remedy  to  children  in  extremis 
was    mentioned    by    Pliny,    and    had    its 
echo  in  our  own  time  when,  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  the  mouse  was  thought  to 
have    healing    properties — a    striking    in- 
stance of  the  persistence  of  custom  through 
long  ages.     The  idea  of  the  mouse  as  a  life- 
giver   was    probably    associated    with    the 
fact  that  after  the  inundations  of  the  Xile 
mice  appeared  in  great  numbers,  and  it 
was    a    belief    firmly    maintained    by    the 
Egyptians  that  they  were  formed  of  Xile 
mud,  the  substance  of  the  life-giving  god. 
The  fundamental  principle  underlying  the 
practice   of  medicine   in  Egypt   was   that 
illness  was  due  to  deficiency  of  vital  sub- 
stance,  and  that,    therefore,   the  rational 
method  was  to  give  to  the  patient  an  addi- 
tional   dose    of    such    substance.     Blood 
was  regarded  as  the  substance  of  life,  and 
if  blood  was  not  given  in  illness,  red  ochre 
or   some   red-colored   substance   was   sub- 
stituted.    Butter,  which  was  often  found 
in  the  mouths  of  mummies,  was  supposed 
to  perpetuate  existence  by  drawing  upon 
the    life-giving    properties     of     the    cow. 
Lotus  flowers  and  other  plants  were  used 
in    the    same    waj%    and    altho    the    great 
majority  possest  no  therapeutic  properties, 
some  came  to  be  used  as  drugs,  and  their 
use  continued  even  into  modern  times." 

Professor  Smith  next  showed  photo- 
graphs of  splints  of  the  pyramid  age,  and 
remarked  that  the  same  type  existed  in 
Abyssinia  to-day.  Sculptures  had  been 
discovered  showing  that  the  operation  of 
circumcision  or  some  simpler  form  of  in- 
cision was  practised  in  the  earliest  be- 
ginnings of  Egyptian  history.  Other  sculp- 
tures showed  that  patients  w'ere  massaged, 
tho  with  what  object  was  not  clear.  He 
went  on: 

"The  Egyptians  never  put  the  know-ledge 
of  dissection  acquired  by  embalming  to 
any  practical  use  iii  medicine,  but  they 
made  it  possible  for  the  Greek  physieian.s 
of  about  .300  b.c.  to  practise  dissection  in 
Alexandria,  a  practise  forbidden  by  popular 
prejudice  in  Greece  itself.  In  the  bodies 
of  many  persons  of  over  thirty  years  of  age 
found  in  predynastie  cemeteries  there 
was  evidence  of  arthritis  in  various  stages. 
Several  photographs  showing  extensive 
mastoid  disease  were  exhibited.  Another 
series  showed  tuberculous  disease  of  the 
spine  with  unmistakable  evidence  of  psoas 
abscess.  At  the  time  he  began  his  in- 
vestigations in  Egypt  certain  French 
observers  had  exprest  the  view  that  the 
appearances  seen  in  bones  from  some  pre- 
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Hinges  in  the  Library 

Here  with  your  easy  chair  for  train,  steamer  or  rickshaw,  you  open 
wide  the  portals  of  travel,  history,  religion  or  romance.  A  thousand  paths 
invite  your  fancy  and  on  the  shelves  a  thousand  characters  stand  ready 
to  keep  it  company.  Yesterday  you  were  a  soldier,  today  you  feel  the 
thrill  of  the  explorer,  tomorrow  you  may  live  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the 
pioneer  or  revel  in  the  picturesque  romances  of  the  classics.  You  live  your 
book  and  dream — in  quiet.  Contributing  to  this  qu^et  are  doors,  made 
possible  by  hinges. 

McKinney  Anti-Friction  Butts  combine  beauty  with  durability.  They 
are  equipped  at  the  joints  with  washers  made  of  special  process  anti- 
friction metal  which  is  self-lubricating.  Every  day  on  millions  of  doors 
these  butts  prove  their  worth  by  work  effectively  done  in  silence.  Other 
McKinney  hinges  have  been  designed  with  equal  thought  for  the  task  to  be 
performed.  From  the  smallest  to  the  largest  they  combine  true  crafts- 
manship with  practical  every-day  usefulness. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  the  McKinney  Manufacturing  Company 
has  been  active  in  making  builders'  hardware.  A  recent  development  is 
the  McKinney  Complete  Garage  Set.  These  hardware  sets  cover  all  de- 
signs and  sizes  of  garage  doors.  Each  set  is  packed  complete  in  a  box.  Let 
us  send  you  our  garage  sfet  and  hinge  booklets. 

McKIXNEY    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY,    Pittsburgh 

Western  Office,  Wriglev  Building,  Chicago.  Export  Representation 

MCKINNEY 

Hindes  and  Butts 

Also  manufacturers  of  garage  and  farm  building 

door-hardware,  furniture  hardware  and  McKinney  One-Man  Trucks. 

These  McKinney  Onc-Man  Trucks  eliminate  the  need  of  extra  helpers  and  cut  trucking  ccsts  in  half. 
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"If  it  has 
a  wringer 
it  isn  't  a 
Lattn-Dry-Ette ' ' 

This  shows  wash* 
ing  position.  The 
upper  illustration 
shows  drying 
position. 


Wasliiiig  witKout  a  wringer 

RE/\DERS  accustomed  to  view 
washday  as  inseparably  connected 
^with  slavery  to  a  wringer,  wel- 
come this  modern,  zvringet-Icss  washing 
machine  with  intense  enthusiam  as  one 
of  the  most  helpful  domestic  devices 
produced  in  many  years. 

For  It  not  only  washes  thoroug-lily  the  usual 
linens,  lingerie,  and  other  apparel,  but  also 
infinitely  widens  the  scope  of  wasiiing  machine 
serviceby  washing  rag  rugs,  blankets,  comforts, 
and  other  cumbrous  articles  which  the  a\erage 
woman  finds  impossible  to  handle  when  wet  and 
which  can  not  be  put  through  a  wringer. 

The  Laun-Dry-Ette  simply  nvhirlsth-em  dry 
for  the  line  in  one  minute.  Incidentally,  ;he 
action  of  the  dryer  restores  the  fluffiness  to  old 
cotton  comforts,  making  them  like  new. 

The  work  of  sewing  on  buttons  after  the 
wash  disappears,  for  this  machine  neither 
smashes  buttons  nor  injures  fasteners,  hooks 
and  eyes. 

Moreover  it  preserves  the  hands;  at  no  stage 
in  washing  is  it  necessary  to  put  hands  in  either 
hot  or  cold  water. 

Mechanically,  a  finely  built  machine,  it  has 
been  tested  thoroughly  by  six  years'  service. 
It  is  endorsed  by  Good  Housekeeping  Institute. 

Write  us  or  'phone  any  "Tel-U- Where"  in- 
formation bureau  (in  the  larger  cities)  for  book- 
let and  names  of  authorized  dealers.  Or  where 
we  have  no  dealer  take  this  advertisement  to  the 
nearest  electric  or  hardware  dealer  and  have 
him  order  one  for  you. 
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dynastic  bodies  were  due  to  syphilis. 
His  own  examination  of  the  specimens, 
however,  showed  that  the  damage  to  the 
bones  had  been  inflicted  by  beetles  after 
death.  Altogether,  with  his  collaborators, 
he  had  examined  some  40,000  bodies  in 
every  part  of  the  Nile  valley  belonging  to 
every  period  of  Egyptian  history;  in  no 
single  case  was  evidence  of  syphilis  d;-- 
tected.  He  had  found  no  evidence  that 
trephining  was  practised  in  ancient  Egypt, 
altho  the  operation  was  performed  in  other 
parts  of  North  Africa.  The  point  was 
illustrated  by  a  photograph  showing  a 
depressed  fracture  in  the  process  of  heal- 
ing, which  had  erroneously  been,  supposed 
to  be  an  example  of  trephining.  Skulls 
from  the  period  when  heavy,  fuU-bcttomed 
wigs  were  worn  showed  characteristic  thin- 
ning symmetrically  disposed  on  the  parietal 
bones.  In  the  early  Christian  period  one 
example  of  leprosy  and  one  of  gout  had 
been  found  among  aliens  from  Syria,  but 
none  of  either  disease  at  earlier  dates.  In 
concluding  his  lecture,  Prof.  Elliot  Smith 
recalled  that  Herodotus  had  stated  that 
the  bodies  of  women  were  not  mummified 
immediately,  as  in  the  case  of  men,  but 
were  kept  for  a  few  days.  This  statement 
was  confirmed  by  finding  flies  and  larvae 
embedded  in  the  resinous  material  used 
in  the  process  of  preservation." 
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SIGNS  AND   SYMPTOMS  OF  DISEASE 

A  SYMPTOM  is  discerned  by  the  pa- 
tient— a  sign  by  his  expert  medical 
adviser.  This  distinction  is  drawn  by  Dr. 
George  Dock,  professor  of  medicine  in 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  in  a  lec- 
ture on  "Health  and  Disease,"  reported  in 
The,  Glohe-Democrat  of  that  city.  No  sharp 
lines,  he  says,  can  be  drawn  between  symp- 
toms and  signs.  As  an  example  he  cites 
the  headache  due  to  inflammation  of  a 
sinus.  This  is  a  symptom.  The  pus  or 
polyp  observed  on  examination  of  the  sin- 
uses by  an  expert  is  a  sign.  From  the 
symptoms  and  signs  the  physician  works 
up  the  complete  picture  of  the  disease,  that 
is,  the  diagnosis.     He  continues: 

"The  value  of  different  symptoms  and 
signs  varies  according  to  the  certainty  with 
which  they  can  be  referred  to  the  under- 
lying condition,  and  very  few  of  them  are 
plain  and  unequivocal.  Some  examples 
may  make  this  clearer:  To  return  to  head- 
ache; pain  of  the  same  character  may  occur 
from  such  dissimilar  things  as  an  acute  in- 
fectious disease,  like  influenza,  smallpox, 
etc.;  from  a  disease  of  the  eye  or  ear; 
from  meningitis,  brain  tumor,  kidney  dis- 
ease, chronic  digestive  disturbance,  ner- 
votis  exhaustion,  and  anemia.  Toothache 
is  familiar  to  many.  Here  the  pain  is  due 
to  inflammation  of  the  small  nerves  in  the 
teeth.  But  very  often  the  pain  the  subject 
refers  so  confidently  to  a  certain  tooth  is 
really  caused  by  another  tooth  in  the  other 
jaw.  Here  I  may  refer  to  the  practise  of 
taking  x-ray  pictures  of  the  teeth.  Most 
people  know  of  abscesses  about  teeth  and 
so-called  gum-boils.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  in  many  cases  there  are  ab- 
scesses at  the  roots  of  teeth  without  pain 
or  a  feeling  of  the  tooth  being  too  hipfh. 
It  became  known  later  that  these  small  foci 


of  infection  can  cause  other  diseases,  such 
as  chronic  joint  diseases,  serious  blood  dis- 
eases, and  diseases  of  the  eyes  and  sinuses. 
By  x-ray  picture  we  can  often  show  the 
existence  of  the  symptomless  processes,  and 
then  carry  out  appropriate  treatment. 
Similar  focal  infections,  as  they  are  called, 
can  occur  in  many  other  parts  of  the  body 
and  must  be  searched  for  in  many  cases. 

"Patients  with  pneumonia  often  have 
pain,  sometimes  of  an  excruciating  kind. 
This  is  very  remarkable  when  we  know 
that  the  healthy  lung  is  almost  insensible 
to  pain.  As  pneumonia  patients  often 
have  pleurisy,  it  might  be  supposed  that 
the  pneumonia  pain  arises  in  the  pleura. 
The  pleura  can  be  shown  to  be  sensitive 
in  certain  areas,  and  especially  when  in- 
flamed, but  the  pain  in  pneumonia  is  not 
always  the  same,  and  it  seems  as  if  there 
was  a  difference  between  pain  due  to  the 
pneumonia  lung  and  the  pain  due  to  the 
inflamed  pleura.  The  pain  from  the  lung 
of  pleura  is  transmitted  through  the  inter- 
costal nerves,  or  the  nerves  that  run  be- 
tween the  ribs,  and  send  out  filaments  to 
the  skin  over  the  chest.  The  inflamed 
intercostal  nerve  may  also  give  a  pain  stim- 
ulating that  of  pleurisy.  A  particular  form 
of  intercostal  neuritis  is  associated  with  a 
very  spectacular  disease  known  as  shingles. 
This  can  occur  in  any  part  of  the  body, 
but  when  it  appears  on  the  chest  is  preceded 
by  a  pain  that  is  very  often  taken  for|'that 
of  pneumonia  or  jjleurisy.  The  pain  of 
pneumonia  is  by  no  means  always  felt  over 
the  chest,  but  may  be  referred  very  dis- 
tinctly to  the  appendix  region." 

Some  old  but  erroneous  ideas  about  cer- 
tain pains  are  hard  to  eradicate,  Dr.  Dock 
tells  us — for  instance,  the  belief  that  pain 
in  the  back  means  kidney  disease.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  saj^s,  by  far  the  gi'eater 
number  of  patients  with  kidney  disease 
have  no  pain  in  the  back,  and  most  pains 
in  the  back  have  nothing  to  do  wath  kidney 
disease.     He  proceeds: 

"A  very  significant  point  about  pain  as 
a  symptom  is  that,  altho  much  has  been 
learned  by  physiologists  and  physicians, 
practically  nothing  has  been  added  to  our 
knowledge  by  the  numerous  and  busy 
healers  whose  practise  is  largely  devoted 
to  diseases  in  which  pain  is  the  prevailing 
feature. 

"JMany  other  disturbances  of  sensation 
occur  as  symptoms,  and,  like  pain,  are  mis- 
leading, and  especially  to  the  victim.  In 
health  the  heart-beat  is  not  noticed,  unless 
when  overworking  from  exertion.  But  in 
not  a  few  people  the  heart  can  be  felt  to 
miss  a  beat  or  give  a  very  strong  beat,  or 
seem  to  flop  or  turn  over.  It  does  not  turn 
over,  no  matter  how  real  the  sensation  is. 
The  sufferer  is  always  alarmed  at  these 
sensations,  but  in  many  cases  the  under- 
lying condition  is  not  serious.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  severe  forms  of  heart-disease 
there  may  be  symptoms  in  the  heart  region, 
but  only  such  indirect  ones  as  shortness  of 
breath  or  cough,  or  swelling  of  ankles,  or  a 
change  of  color. 

"All  I  have  said  seems  quite  contrary  to 
the  confident  assertions  made  so  exten- 
sively in  almost  every  newspaper  and  many 
magazines.  Are  the  remedies  so  highly 
lauded  of  no  value?  It  woidd  be  too  sweep- 
ing to  say  they  are  all  worthless  or  all  dan- 
gerous, tho  no  loss  would  follow  if  those 
beliefs  were  acted  upon.  Let  me  point  out 
some  definite  objections.  Headache  reme- 
dies are  conspicuous.  Most  of  them,  and 
all  that  relieve  the  pain,  contain  drugs  that 
are  habit-forming  or  else  dangerously  affect 
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Why,  I  threw  that 
old  thing  away'' 


MANY  a  man  has  heard  from  the 
hps  of  wife,  secretary,  or  maid 
the  explanation  that,  "It  didn't  look 
as  if  it  could  be  anything,  so  I  threw  it 
away  when  I  was  straightening  up." 

Usually  the  thing  lost  is  a  booklet,  a 
catalog,  a  house  magazine,  or  some 
pamphlet  so  poorly  printed  and  gen- 
erally unattractive  that  feminine  in- 
stinct prompted  the  thought  that  it 
was  worthless. 

Printed  catalogs  and  books  intended 
to  sell  goods  are  not  well  planned  if 
they  ignore  the  growing  importance  of 
the  woman  customer  and  the  weight 
her  opinion  carries  in  determining  any 
kind  of  purchase. 

One  way  to  ignore  this  woman  is  to 
forget  that  the  physical  appearance  of 
your  printing  determines  to  a  large 
extent  her  first  impression  of  its  im- 
portance to  her,  and  of  the  general 
desirability  of  what  you  have  to  sell. 

If  you  want  your  print- 
ing to  look  better,  you 
must  start  with  better 
paper. 

Start  w^Ith  the  paper. 
When    you    lay    out    your 


better 
paper 

better 
printing 


printing,  know  what  kind  of  paper  you 
are  going  to  use,  and  know  just  what 
to  expect  from  it. 

We  want  every  buyer  of  printing  to 
be  familiar  with  the  names  and  uses 
of  Warren's  Standard  Printing  Papers. 
Once  each  month  we  issue  a  printed 
book  on  one  of  these  papers.  These 
books  serve  a  double  purpose.  They 
show  exactly  the  kind  of  work  that  can 
be  done  on  the  paper,  and  they  may  be 
cut  up  and  used  as  dummy  material 
for  a  number  of  different  style  book- 
lets. Thus  the  book  recently  issued  is 
printed  on  Warren's  Cameo.  It  shows 
specimens  of  type  faces,  type  pages, 
title  pages,  covers,  illustrations,  rules, 
borders,  decorations,  etc.,  that  are 
exactly  the  sort  of  thing  needed  for  the 
first  steps  in  planning  printing. 

These  books  are  not  sold,  but  are 
distributed  to  printers,  engravers,  ad- 
vertising managers,  artists,  and  de- 
signers by  paper  merchants  who  sell 
Warren's  Standard 
Printing  Papers.  If  you 
do  not  know  the  Warren 
Distributor  nearest 
your  city,  write  us  for 
his  name. 
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Printind  Papers 


S.   D.  WARREN  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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CAJVADA  Calls  you! 

Vacation  Land  of  Ideal  Summer  Climate 

Hay  f ever  is  unknown  in  tliiscluai ,  i)ini'-ancl-b;ilsani 
scented  air.  Unlimited  teriitciry  to  choose  from — ■ 
cloud  tipped  mountains  and  rugged  foothills  inviting 
exploration;  wide  valleys  of  woods  and  streams  and 
wild  flowers;  turquoise  lakes  with  sand\-  beaclies;  the 
restful  relaxation  of  camp  life  or  the  luxury  of  the 
finest  hotels. 

In  Canada,  your  Ideal  Vacation  is  realizet] ;  AlRonquin 
Park — Muskoka  Lakes — Great  L  ikes  Cruise — Georgian 
Bay — Lake  of  Bayji— Kawartha  Lakes — Timaganii —  Nip- 
igon — Quetico — Minaki — Lower  St.  Lauience  and  Mar- 
itime Provinces.  Fishini!.  Iroatin;;.  \>  itliing,  golf.  A  sum- 
mer playground  in  the  great  out-of-doors. 

Jasper  Park,  Alberta,  and  Mount  Robson  Park.  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  embrace  tlie  scenic  tnotintain  uontlers  of 
the  Dominion. 

For  full  information   write 

Canadian  National  or  Grand  Trunk 
Railways 

at  any  of  the  following    addresses 

Ask    for   Booklet  R,  mentioning  districts  that 
interest  you 

Boston,  294  Washington  St. 
Buffalo,  1019  Chamber  of 

Commerce  Bldg. 
Chicago,  64  West  Adams  St. 
Cincinnati,  406  Traction  Bldg. 
Detroit,  527  Majestic  Bldg. 
Kansas  City,  710  Railway 

Exchzmge  Bldg. 


Minneapolis,  51S  Second  Ave. 

Sooth 
New  York,  1270  Broadway 
Pittsburgh.  505  Park  Bldg. 
St.  Louis.  305  Merchants 

Laclede  Bldg. 
St.  Paul,  Cor.  4th  &  Jackson  Sis. 
San  Francisco,  689  Market  St. 
Seattle,  902  Second  Ave. 

Fishing,  Hunting  and  Camping 

Real  fisliing  and  hunting  in  \'irgin  streams  and  un- 
epoiled  big  game  country  in  .\'OV.A  .SCOTI.A.  NEW 
BRUNSWICK.  QUEBEC.  ONTARIO,  ALBERTA 
and  BRITISH  COLUMBI.'X.  For  full  information  write 
G.  T.  Bell,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  System.  Montreal,  or  H.  H.  Melanson.  Passenger 
Traffic  Manager,  Canadian  National  Railways.  Toronto. 
G.  A.  Harrison,  G.  A.  P.  D.,  G.  T.  R.  -Station,  Portland. 
Maine. 


PATENTS. 


Wiite  for  Free  Guide  Book  and 
EVIDENCE  OF  CONCEl"- 
TION  BLANK.  Send  model  or  .sketch  of  invention 
for  our  free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


INTX/PMT'ORQ    \\  ho  desire  ti  secure   patent  should 
li^  V  i:.!^  1  \JX\.fJ    ^^,ri(g   (,j,    „„,    gujdp     1j„j^1j.    •'HOW 

TO  GET  VOUU  PATEN  r."       Send    model  or   sketch  and 

description  of  y  'ur  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  of  its 

patentable  nature. 

RANDOLPH    &   CO.,    Dept.  171,    Wastilngton,   D.  C. 

A  Working  Grammar 

by  .lAmes  C  Fei  iiaki,  L.H.D.    Englisli  §ri  aiiimar  pre-         q^    thfi 

Bented  so  cum-isely,    simply,   accessihly.  that   it   is- 

of  constant  value  to  every  one  wlio  needs  practical       English 

information.     Cloth.  $1.50:  hv  mail.  Si  62.  « 

rUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Dept.  74,  New  York    Language 


An  unusual  offer.  2  beautiful  rxtra  finely 
woven  Silk  finished  Pongee  Shirt-s  for  onlv 
$:i.89  for  both.  Many  stortts  charge  $3 
each.  Attache<l  buttt>ned-down  collar.  6 
Button  coat-front.  Newest  styk-  2  button 
soft  cuff.  Double  stitched;  full  cut;  double 
yoke  and  collar;  convenient  pocket.  Not  a 
mail  jrder  shirt  but  the  kind  sold  in  hinh 
class  shops. 

SEND  NO  MONEY-i-;,"-;;,--'; 

Pay  postman  only  $3.89  pluspostaff  for 
the  2  shirts.  Examine  them.  Cfimpae 
them.  If  not  worth  $3  for  KACH  shirt. 
your  money  back  at  once.  Light  tan  only. 
Collar  sizes.  14  to  17  in. 

F.  V.  Frankel.  Oept.  176  P.  S. 
353  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

Continued 
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the  heart.  If  a  brief  treatment  will  relieve 
a  headache  and  repeated  use  is  not  neces- 
sary except  at  long  intervals,  no  harm  may 
be  done.  But  even  then  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  headache  may  be  due 
to  a  dangerous  inflammation  behind  the 
eyes,  to  a  brain  tumor,  an  error  of  refrac- 
tion needing  glasses,  a  disease  of  the  kid- 
neys, of  the  lilood-vessels,  and  many  other 
things.  If  the  headache  is  severe  or  re- 
peated anything  else  than  a  thorough  ex- 
amination is  a  serious  mistake. 

"Many  advertised  remedies  are  danger- 
ous because  they  cause  deferring  the  proper 
steps  until  valuable  time  is  lost.  If  a 
ready-made  medicine  will  stop  a  cold  in 
two  minutes,  why  go  to  bed?  Yet  innu- 
merable examples  prove  that  in  such  con- 
ditions rest  and  simple  treatment  are  more 
valuable  than  any  drug  so  far  known,  and 
indispensable  even  with  the  most  promising 
serum  or  vaccine. 

"The  same  sort  of  harm  occurs  in  all  the 
dyspepsia  cures.  The  relief  that  seems  so 
magical  could  in  most  cases  be  gained  with- 
out the  'sure  cures,'  from  a  feAv  swallows  of 
milk,  toast,  or  cracker,  but  even  then  the 
thorough  examination  is  essential  to  real 
success,  and  putting  this  off  on  account  of 
stimulated  relief  may  make  all  the  differ- 
ence between  real  recovery  and  a  painful 
fatal  illness. 


THE  MENACE  OF  INFECTED 
HORSEHAIR 

OCCASIONAL  reports  of  death  from 
anthrax,  or  malignant  pustule,  con- 
tracted from  shaving-brushes  made  of  in- 
fected hair,  have  called  attention  to  a  dan- 
ger that  is  more  wide-spread  than  these 
occurrences,  taken  by  themselves,  would 
indicate.  The  hair  of  animals  subject  to 
anthrax,  especially  horsehair,  is  used  in 
enormous  quantities  in  the  arts  and  indus- 
tries and  is  intimately  handled  by  large 
bodies  of  workers  who  are  generally  ignor- 
ant of  the  dangers  involved.  Anthrax  is 
widely  prevalent  in  the  Orient,  whence 
much  of  the  hair  comes,  and  is  by  no  means 
unknown  in  the  United  States.  Govern- 
ment regulations  to  guard  against  infection 
are  not  severe  enough,  we  are  told  by  Dr. 
Henry  Field  Smith,  assistant  professor  of 
industrial  hygiene  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  writing  in  The  Journal  of 
Industrial  Hygiene.  The  question  of  in- 
fection from  handling  hides,  wool,  and  hair 
is  one  of  increasing  importance  in  this 
country,  thinks  Professor  Smith,  and  the 
study  of  reports  appearing  from  time  to 
time  in  medical  literature  seems  to  indicate 
a  growing  menace  in  this  respect,  at  least 
from  the  handling  of  hides  and  hair.  He 
goes  on: 

"That  anthrax  is  well  established  in  this 
country  as  a  rural  disease  is  shown  by  a 
study  of  the  Census  Bureau  mortality  sta- 
tistics from  1911-18,  whicli  show  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  yearly  total  of  fatal  cases  of 
anthrax  in  rural  districts.  In  the  ten  years 
from  1910-19  there  occurred  102  deaths 
from  anthrax  in  the  rural  districts  of 
twenty-six  States,  an  area  extending  from 


NoMuss — No  Mixing — No  Spreading 

Rat  Bis-Kit  quickly  and  surely  does  away 
with  rats  and  mice.  They  die  outdoors. 
There's  a  different  bait  in  each  Bis-Kit.  No 
trouble.  Just  crumble  up.  Remember  the 
name — Rat  Bis-Kit.  25c  and  35c  at  all  drug 
and  general  stores. 

The   Rat  Biscuit  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Rat  Bis-Kit 
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Tactory  to  Rider 

Asaves  (15       to  (25  on  the  model 


you  select  from  44  Styles,  colors 
•nd  sizes  of  Ranger  blcyciea.  Delivered 
free  on  approval,  fxprees  prepaid,  direct 
from  the  Makers  fur  30  Days  Free  Trial. 
We  pay  return  cbarerealf  noteatisfactory. 

IQMonthstoBay  L°c'l1fn"23r  iS.! 

•■— eral  year  to  pay  plan.  Any  boy  or 
girl  can  save  the  small  monthly  payments. 

T.  wheels,    chains,  parts  and 

JI*Q$  equipment  at  half  usual  prices.      ^ 
BIG  RANGER  CATALOG  FREE,  vjith  mar- 
velous new  prices.  30  day  trial  ofifer  and  terms.  ■ 
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SMALL    DYNAMOS 

And  How  to  Make   Them 

Explains  in  simple  language  how  dyna- 
mos and  motors  work,  shows  you  how  to 
take  each  step  in  building  them,  tells  you 
what  materials  to  use.  and  how  to  operate 
them. 

Cloth.  Size  yli  inches  high,  s  inches  wide. 
IS2  pages.  132  illiislralions.  Written  by  several 
experts.     Price   $j.oo,   by   mail   $1.08. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Are.,  New  York 


^^^  Crown  Jewels 
of  England 

by 

Major  -General  Sir  George  Younghusband, 

K.C.M.G..  K.C.I.E.,  C.B..  Keeper  of  The 

Jewel  House,  Tower  of  London,  and 

Cyril  Davenport,  V.D..  F.S.A. 

Here  is  a  tnaRnificent  volume  that  will  make  a  strong  ap- 
peal to  lovers  both  of  liistory  and  art.  Its  subject  is  the 
royal  jewels  of  England,  which  are  historically  and  intrin- 
sically of  a  value  beyond  computation.  It  tells  graph- 
ically when  and  how  the  various  gems  came  into  the 
]»ossession  of  the  British  Oown,  gives  ma'ny  interesting 
details  as  to  their  size,  weight,  cutting,  mounting,  etc., 
describes  the  different  state  crowns  of  the  King,  Queen, 
and  Prince  of  Wales,  the  other  regalia,  such  as  orbs  and 
scepters,  the  royal  plate,  regal  vestments,  etc. 

The  descriptive  matter  is  made  doubly  interesting  by 
the  many  beautifully  colored  full-page  plates,  each  one  an 
artistic  triumph,  which  present  reproductions  of  all  the 
principal  objects  mentioned  in  the  text.  There  are  eigh- 
teen of  these,  as  well  as  about  fifty  carefully  executed 
illustrations  in  black  and  white.  Edition  strictly  limited 
to  soo  copies  for  the  United  States.  There  will  be  no 
reprinting  for  reproduction. 

A  large  volume,  1.3  hy  10  inches,  sumptuously 
bound  in  red  English  silk  cloth  with  design 
statnped  in  gold.     $20.00  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Ave.  New  York  City 
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Maine  to  California  and  from  Washins^ton 
and  ^Montana  to  Texas  and  Louisiana.  Tliis 
being  the  ease,  are  we  justitied  any  lonirer 
in  assuniinir  that  domestic  hides  and  liair 
are  not  liable  to  infeetion,  as  is  done  by  the 
Department  of  Agrieulture  in  its  regula- 
tions requiring  disinfection  of  suspected 
materials?  Many  of  the  States,  it  is  true, 
have  laws  requiring  the  jjronipt  burning 
or  l>urying  of  the  unopened  carcasses  of 
stock  dying  of  anthrax,  hut  that  this  is  not 
always  done  is  shown  by  a  study  of  the 
histories  of  many  of  the  eases  reporti^l  in 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  bulletin. 

"Materials  may  be  imported  provided 
they  are  disinfected  as  soon  as  they  are 
opened  up  at  the  factory  wln-re  they  are 
to  be  used.  This  otl'ers  no  jirotection  to 
the  stevedore  or  freight-handler,  and  eases 
of  anthrax  among  such  men  are  not  un- 
usual. The  Department  of  Agriculture 
provisions  for  disinfection  of  hair  seem 
wofully  inadequate  to  any  one  who  has 
done  much  laboratory  work  with  antlirax 
spores.  Virident  anthrax  has  been  culti- 
vated from  drest  hair  imported  from  China, 
obtained  in  a  hair-dressing  faetorv  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  New  York  City  lieai.n  au- 
thorities state  that  they  found  anthrax  ui 
75  per  cent,  of  such  drest-hair  shipments 
from  China,  and  there  were  recently  five 
deaths  from  anthrax  in  Chicago  in  a  curled- 
hair  factory,  presumably  from  liandling 
Siberian  hair.  The  numerous  cases  of  fa- 
cial anthrax  traceable  to  infection  from 
horsehair  shaving-brushes  are  further  evi- 
dence of  this  fact,  as  many  of  these  brushes 
have  been  made  from  Chinese  hair. 

"In  \'iew  of  the  above  facts,  and  at  the 
request  of  the  hair- dressers'  union, the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Department  of  Labor  has 
conducted  an  investigation  of  the  horse- 
hair industry  in  Philadelphia,  the  center  of 
hair-dressing  in  this  country.  Samples  of 
hair  were  collected  in  numbered  sterile  test- 
tubes  and  taken  to  the  laboratory  for  bac- 
teriological examination.  There  were  col- 
lected 53  samples  of  undrest  domestic  hair, 
9  samples  of  Canadian  hair,  and  20  of  Cana- 
dian combings,  all  undrest,  and  22  of  un- 
drest foreign  hair — i  from  Australia,  6  from 
Argentina,  and  12  from  Siberia.  In  all,  104 
samples  of  undrest  hair  were  examined  and 
13  samples  of  drest  hair  from  China.  Of 
the  undrest  hair,  54  samples  had  not  yet 
been  washed  and  50  had  been  washed. 
There  was  no  record  as  to  the  washing  of 
the  Chinese  hair,  but  presumably  it  had 
been  washed  in  some  way  before  dressing. 

"When  summed  up,  the  results  showed 
virulent  anthrax  in  one  sample  from  one  of 
three  shipments  of  Chinese  hair  and  possi- 
bly a  wulent  anthrax  in  three  other  sam- 
ples of  the  same  shipment,  and  possibly 
a  ^^rulent  anthrax  in  one  sample  of  Cana- 
dian and  one  of  domestic  hair. 

"Following  the  collection  and  culturing 
of  samples  of  hair,  a  series  of  tests  were 
carried  out  on  the  disinfection  of  horsehair 
impregnated  with  anthrax  spores.  Abun- 
dant anthrax  developed  after  fifteen-min- 
ute, thirty-minute,  and  one-  and  two-hour 
exposures,  but  no  colonies  of  any  type  after 
twent\'-four-  and  forty-eight-hour  expos- 
ures to  2(X)°  F.,  showing  the  efficiency  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  temperature 
requirements,  pro\dded  the  hair  is  loosely 
matted  and  the  exposure  continued  for 
twenty-four  hours,  but,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, the  absolute  inefficiency  of  fifteen- 
minute  exposure." 

In  England,  Dr.  Smith  goes  on  to  say, 
industrial  anthrax  has  been  a  serious  prob- 
lem for  some  years.  The  dressing  of  im- 
ported hair  is  a  much  larger  industry'  there 
than  with  us,  and  they  have  been  endeav- 


For  all  Out 'Doors...  Your  favorite 
beverage,  ice-cold  when  the  sun  is  broiling; 
steaming  hot  when  Jack  Frost  rules  —  this  is 
a  zest  which  Icy-Hot  adds  to  your  year-' round 
enjoyment  of  Nature's  play  places. 

Icy-Hot  is  the  genuine,  temperature-tested, 
vacuum  container  guaranteed  to  keep  food  or 
drink  cold  for  72  hours  or  hot  for  24. 

In  wide-mouthed  food  jars,  jugs,  bottles, 
carafes  and  other  useful  and  attractive  styles. 
Light,  convenient,  and  sanitary,  with  ordinary 
care  they'll  last  a  lifetime.    Ask  your  dealer. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog  and  Icy -Hot 
refreshment  booklet. 

The  Icy-Hot  Bottle  Company,  126  Second  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Nestling  snugly  in  a  rubber 
cushion,  seated  in  a  coiled  spring 
shock-absorber,  Icy-Hot  Con- 
tainers are  built  for  lifetime 
service,  if  ordinary  care  is  used 


This  rubber  collar  protects  the 
vacuum  container  and  prevents 
seepage intooutcrcase.  \ometal 
of  any  kind,  nothing  but  clear, 
crystal  glass  can  touch  contents 


I C  Y-H  OT 


Vacuum  Containers 
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Why  Brad  Barker 
Owns  a  "Colt*" 


"  i  o//  uuii'cf  an  caxy  target,  stranger,"  I  said. 

"    A  XD  could  jou  really.  Brad,  shoot  a  man — 

■^^*-  even  a  burglar?"  interrupted  little 
Mrs.  Harcourt,  as  her  brother,  the  center  of 
an  interested  group  at  the  Country  Club,  was 
telling  about  the  attempted  Barker  robbery. 

It  was  a  question  the  others  had  on  their 
lips  to  ask  too.  Bradford  Barker  was  known  as 
the  most  soft-hearted  man  alive.  Now  he 
laughed. 

"You  see,  Kit,"  he  explained,  "that  burglar 
didn't  trust  me  as  much  as  you  do.  There 
he  was  working  away,  making  a  selection  of 
salable  valuables,  as  I  tiptoed  into  the  room. 

"'You  make  a  fine,  easy  target,  stranger,' 
I  said  quietly,  and  as  he  turned  his  head  with 
a  jerk  and  found  himself  covered  with  my 
Colt  Automatic  Pistol  he  never  hesitated  a 
second.  Up  went  his  hands  over  his  head  as 
meek  as  a  lamb. 

"No,  Kit,  you  don't  have  to  go  the  limit 
when  you  have  the  power  of  a  Colt  to  back 
up  your  commands. 

"Xo  laws  or  insurance  can  prevent  my 
house  being  broken  into  and  my  goods  stolen. 
This  fellow  came  in  through  an  open  window 
nud  meant  to  go  out  the  same  way  in  defiance 
of  laws.  But  he  hadn't  the  nerve — none  of 
them  have — to  defy  a  Colt  Automatic  Pistol  or 
Colt  Revolver. 

"You  are  perfectly  safe,  Kitty,  when  you 
stand  behind  a  Colt.  X'^o  one  is  going  to  tempt 
you  too  much  to  shoot.    The  result  is  too  certain. 

"So  you  see  why  I  own  a  Colt  Automatic — 
'the  best  that  money  can  buy' — which  prevents 
loss  which  neither  laws  nor  insurance  clai  ms  to  do. " 

"X/OUR  dealer  will  be  glad  to  show  you  the 
*  various  models  of  Colt  Automatic  Pistols 
or  Colt  Revolvers  and  advise  you  which  is 
the  best  for  your  home  protection.  They  are 
made  by  the  historic  Colt's  Patent  Firearms 
Manfg.  Co.  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  Manufacturers 
of  Colt's  Revolvers,  Colt's  Automatic  Pistols. 
Colt's  (Browning)  Automatic  Machine  Guns, 
Colt's  (Browning)  Automatic  Machine  Rifles. 

WRITE  to  the  Colt  Company  for  "The 
Romance  of  a  Colt,"  a  very  interesting 
booklet  which  they  will  be  glad  to  send  you  free 
for  the  asking. 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


oring  since  190.5  to  cope  with  the  problem 
of  rendering  horsehair  safe  for  the  w^orkers. 
The  most  valuable  portion  of  the  whole 
English  method  of  handling  the  problem, 
he  thinks,  is  the  insistence  on  disinfection 
at  the  port  of  entrj',  in  a  government  insti- 
tution, of  all  materials  from  suspected 
countries,  the  cost  being  of  a  charge  against 
the  product.  This  absolutely  protects  the 
worker  and  the  consumer.  In  conclusion, 
he  offers  the  following  recommendations  or 
suggestions: 

"Absolute  insistence  on  the  sterilization 
of  all  imported  hair  from  countries  w^here 
anthrax  is  prevalent. 

"Prohibition  of  the  dressing  of  any  un- 
washed hair  whether  foreign  or  domestic. 

"Separate  storage  for  all  unwashed  hair 
apart  from  washed  hair. 

"Disinfection  of  rooms  in  which  un- 
washed imported  hair  from  anthrax-in- 
fected countries  has  been  stored  as  soon 
as  the  hair  is  removed  for  disinfection. 

"  Lime-w-ashing  or  painting  of  all  work- 
or  store-rooms  at  least  once  a  year. 

"Wet  sweeping  of  all  work  or  store- 
rooms at  least  once  a  week,  preferably 
daily. 

"Removal  of  all  loose-hair  litter  from 
benches  and  store-rooms  at  the  close  of 
each  day. 

"Informing  workers,  especially  hair- 
washers,  of  the  danger  of  anthrax  infec- 
tion, the  importance  of  washing  well  after 
handling  unwashed  hair  and  the  impor- 
tance of  prompt  attention  to  all  skin 
wounds." 


WHY  WE  ARE  TALL  CR  SHORT 

THE  things  that  make  us  grow  run  in 
families;  also  those  that  make  us  stop 
growing.  The  latter,  thinks  a  A\Titer  in 
Good  Health  (Battle  Creek,  Mich.),  are 
really  more  remarkable  than  the  former. 
We  are  not  surprized  that  an  eight-year- 
old  boy  who  eats  plenty  of  meat,  bread, 
and  potatoes  should  add  to  his  height  and 
weight;  the  wonder  is  that  when  he  gets  to 
be  twent3'-five  an  even  more  heartj^  con- 
sumption of  food  produces  no  such  effect 
at  all.  The  force  or  substance  that  made 
him  grow  has  been  turned  off  or  counter- 
acted in  some  waj'.  Whatever  may  make 
us  grow  and  stop  us  Irom  keeping  on, 
however,  is  certainly  inheritable,  the 
author  thinks.  From  a  recent  studj'  of 
stature  in  over  2,000  persons,  he  gives  us 
some  very  interesting  facts— among  them 
the  tendency  to  marry  a  person  of  similar 
stature,  the  greater  variability  of  the 
children  of  short  parents,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  controlling  the  height  of  our  de- 
scendants by  suitable  marriages.  But 
will  men  and  women  ever  marry  because 
they  desire  such  and  such  qualities  to  be 
present  in  their  descendants"?  We  know 
not.     Says  the  writer: 

"Can  a  man  by  taking  thought  add  a 
cubit  to  his  stature?  Probably  not,  for  a 
cubit  is  a  foot  and  a  half.  There  have 
been  instances,  however,  where  a  man  who 


fell  slightly  below  a  required  height  has 
through  certain  forms  of  exercise  brought 
his  stature  up  to  the  standard.  It  is  known 
that  lack  of  certain  food  elements  inhibits 
growth;  but  the  surprizing  thing  is,  not 
why  we  grow,  but  why,  having  started,  Ave 
ever  stop  growing.  Food  conditions  affect 
the  rate  and  extent  of  growth  to  a  hmited 
degree,  but  by  far  the  greatest  factor  in 
growth  is  the  amount  of  secretion  of  vari- 
ous ductless  glands. 

"The  thyroid  gland  is  one  of  these. 
Insufficient  secretion  from  the  thyroid 
during  childhood  results  in  stunted  growth 
known  as  cretinism.  This  condition  can  in 
some  measure  be  remedied  by  the  giving  of 
thyroid  extract,  especially  if  this  is  done  at 
an  early  age.  The  pituitarj'  bodj'  and  the 
pineal  body  both  have  a  close  relation  to 
growth  and  development.  An  abnormal 
condition  of  these  bodies  during  the  growth 
period  results  in  excessive  growth,  the 
patient  sometimes  assuming  truly  gigantic 
proportions.  Variations  in  the  secretions 
of  all  these  glands  are  common  and  in  many 
cases  have  been  found  to  run  in  families  as 
well  as  to  characterize  certain  races. 

"Of  tall  families,  the  Howard  famil3'  has 
been  instanced  by  Davenport  as  of  par- 
ticular interest.  In  this  family,  the  father 
measured  76  inches,  the  mother,  72.5 
inches.  She  had  twelve  brothers  and 
sisters  over  6  feet  tall.  Of  the  children  of 
this  couple,  Thomas  measured  76,  James, 
78;  John,  83 1^;  Matthew,  78;  EH,  78.5; 
Sarah,  74;  Mary,  74,  and  Daniel,  75  inches. 
In  1856  there  were  several  grandchildren 
over  6}/2  feet  tall,  and  present-daj^  de- 
scendants are  keeping  up  the  record  for 
tallness. 

"The  MacQueens,  of  Queensdale,  North 
Carolina,  are  another  example  of  a  strik- 
ingly tall  family.  The  first  MacQueen  to 
come  to  this  countrj'  was  Col.  James 
MacQueen,  born  on  the  Island  of  Skj^e, 
Scotland,  about  1760,  'a  man  of  superb 
phj-sique  and  noble  presence.'  He  married 
Ann  McRae,  'above  the  medium  height,' 
and  had  eleven  tall  children  who  grew  to 
maturity.  At  least  two  of  these,  John  and 
Katharine,  married  very  tall  persons,  and 
their  descendants  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation  show  the  same  characteristic. 

"The  foregoing  illustrations,  with  those 
of  unusually  tall  or  short  families  which  will 
occur  to  every  reader,  would  indicate  that 
the  factor  of  heredity  can  not  w^ell  be  neg- 
lected in  our  search  for  the  determination 
of  stature.  While  growth  is  largely  de- 
pendent on  secretions,  which  in  their  turn 
may  be  modified  bj'  a  number  of  external 
conditions,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
the  degree  to  which  the  functioning  of  these 
glands  may  be  disturbed  by  external  con- 
ditions is  to  some  extent  dependent  on 
factors  that  are  hereditary-.  Furthermore, 
it  seems  to  be  the  case  that  interference 
with  the  functioning  of  such  glands  does 
not  wholly  cheek  the  eventual  working  out 
of  the  individual's  potentialities  as  regards 
growth.  Accordingly,  it  was  thought 
worth  while  to  analyze  stature  into  its 
various  factors  and  to  see  how  far  heredity 
is  the  determining  factor. 

"The  most  comprehensive  study  of  the 
kind  has  been  made  by  Davenport,  as- 
sisted by  a  large  corps  of  workers,  who 
measured  hundreds  of  individuals  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country.  Additional  data 
were  also  obtained  concerning  2,354  chil- 
dren, and  their  parents,  which  had  been 
placed  on  file  in  the  Eugenics  Record  Office." 

In  the  course  of  this  work,  the  writer 
goes  on  to  tell  us,  a  study  was  also  made 
of    marriage    selection    with    reference    to 
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on  the  phrenic  nerve  and  in  the  otlier  on 
the  brain  itself.  Says  an  editorial  writer 
in  The  British  Medical  Jounml  (London): 

"A  contribution  of  considerable  value 
in  refrard  to  the  assoeiatioii  of  t>pidiMnic 
liiecup  with  encephalitis;  lethariiica  was 
nuide  by  Dr.  William  lioyd,  professor  of 
patholog:^'  in  the  University  of  Manitoba, 
Winnipeg.  Encephalitis  letharyfica  reached 
Winnipeg  in  the  last  week  of  October,  1019, 
and  gave  rise  to  a  somewhat  extensive  epi- 
demic. Professor  Hoyd  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  relation  of  encephalitis  to 
influenza  is  more  apparent  than  real,  as 
twelve  montlis.  separated  the  outbreak  of 
the  former  from  the  latter,  and  most 
of  the  patients  who  suffered  from  enceph- 
alitis had  never  had  influenza;  sinii- 
larly.  his  opinion  is  that  the  condition  is 
quite  distinct  from  infantile  paralysis. 
There  was  a  most  remarkable  epidemic  of 
persistent  hiccup  in  Winnipeg  and  the 
neighboring  towns  in  the  earl\  part  of  No- 
vember, 1019 — at  a  time.  Dr.  Boyd  states, 
when  it  had  not  been  reported  from  any 
other  cities,  and  a  few  days  after  the  tirst 
cases  of  encephalitis  had  appeared  in  the 
city.  A  very  large  numlier  of  cases  oc- 
curred. The  patients  included  several  doc- 
tors, one  of  whom  kept  hiccuping  con- 
tinuously at  intervals  of  about  a  minute 
for  five  days;  the  usual  duration  of  an  at- 
tack was  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
hours.  If  the  two  epidemics  bore  no  rela- 
tion to  each  other.  Dr.  Boyd  suggests  that 
the  coincidence  is  at  any  rate  remarkalile. 
The  contractions  of  the  al)dominal  muscles 
observed  in  encephalitis  and  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  diaphragm  in  hiccup  were  \ery 
much  alike.  Could  it  he,  he  asks,  that  the 
virus  of  the  disease  might  spare  the  l)rain  in 
mild  eases  but  irritate  the  cervical  origin 
of  the  phrenic  nerve?" 


Breaking  the  Speed  Laws. — Uncle  Alec 
Wilson  was  jogging  slowly  into  town  be- 
hind old  Susie.  Susie  isn't  geared  to  do 
more  than  four  miles  an  hour.  Anything 
more  than  that  makes  her  sweat  under  the 
breast-band.  Uncle  Alec  noticed  a  sign 
along  the  road  which  said:  "  CITY 
LIMITS.     Speed  15  Miles  Per  Hour." 

"  They  can  make  their  fool  laws  if  they 
want  to,"  exclaimed  Alec,  "  but  so  fer  as 
I'm  concerned  I  pay  no  attention  to  that. 
Why,  old  Susie  could  ne^■er  make  that 
speed,  and  I'll  be  durned  if  I  try  to  urge 
her  to,  even  if  th'  law  DOES  require  it." 
Hay  Rake. 

Ambition. — "  You  will  never  get  any- 
where unless  you  ha^'e  higher  ideals  than 
this,"  preached  the  woman  to  whose  door 
the  tramp  had  applied  for  assistance. 
"  Are  you  really  content  to  spend  your  life 
walking  around  the  country  begging?  " 

"  No,  lady,"  answered  Weary  Willie. 
"  Many's  the  time  I've  wished  I  had  an 
auto." — The  American  Legion  Weekly. 


Very  Serious. — The  Charwoman's  Hus- 
band (at  door) — "  The  missis  is  very  iU, 
ma'am,  and  won't  be  able  to  come  this 
week." 

Lady—"  Oh,  I  am  sorry,  George.  Noth- 
ing very  serious,  I  hope?  " 

The  Charwoman's  Husband — "  Well, 
ma'am,  she  w^as  so  bad  last  night  I  'ad  to 
go  to  the  pictures  by  myself." — Punch. 


Our  Specialties.  —  America  leads  the 
world  in  wealth,  in  cliarity,  and  inaction. 
■ — Baltimore  Sun. 


Tools,  Quick — day  or  night 


There's  never  any  fussing 
or  fumbling  any  time  for 
the  motorist  who  keeps 
tools  in  this  Victor  Tool 
Box  for  Fords.  Fits  snug- 
ly against  heel  board  of 
front  seat  —  well  out  of 
way,  yet   within   easy 

The  Corcoran  -  Victor  Co.,  yio 


reach.  Holds  all  tools  and 
spare  lubes.  Durably 
made  and  finished  in  black 
japan.  Attached  in  a  few 
minutes'  time  with  two 
screws.  Most  conxenient 
box  made.  Ask  your  deal- 
er.     He   carries   Victors. 

Reading  Road,   Cincinnati,   O. 


TOOL  BOX 
FOR  FORDS 


The  Victor  Cur- 
tain Holder  fits 
against  heel  board 
of  rear  seat.  Holds 
curtains  in  two 
compact  rolls. 


TaADE    MAr^K 


iV  INVITATION 

MCMtcR  or 


— Buy  the 

Nation's 
STANDARD 

Ten   Thousand   Sheets   for 


$2.00 


$2.00  is  the  price  of  a  carton  of  4  rolls — 2.500  sheets  to  a  roll- 
the  first  three  Parcel  Post   Zones  from  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Beyond  that  the  price  is  25  cents  moic. 


-within 


A.  P.  W.  SATIN  TISSUE  sheets  are 
standard  size,  5  x  5%  inches.  A  car- 
ton is  almost  a  year's  supply  of  Toilet 
Paper  for  the  average  family. 

A.  P.  W.  SATIN  TISSUE  is  the  fine, 
firm,  sanitary  paper  that  for  years  has 
been  the  choice  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  America's  homekeepers — the 


leading  one  of  the  A.  P.  W.  QUAL- 
ITY PRODUCTS. 

Dealers  who  carry  A.  P.  W.  Satin 
Tissue  usually  carry  one  or  more  of 
the  OTHER  A.  P.  W.  Quality  Prod- 
ucts— Pure  White,  Cross  Cut,  Fort 
Orange  and  Onliwon — for  those  who 
prefer  a  different  TYPE  of  paper. 


A.  P.  W.    PAPER    CO.,  Department    12,   Albany,  N.  ¥.,  Makers    of 


IPIRODUCTS 


TOILET  • 
PAPEl 
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Hudson  River 

by  Daylight 

Fascinating  Pictures  in  endless 
panorama  await  you  at  every  mile 

of  thi«  wonder  trip.  There's  a  new  tlirill  as 
each  turn  of  tlie  Hudson  reveals  inspirir.g 
views  of  mountains  or  deh'glitful  vistas  of 
shore.  A  trip  rendered  doubly  enjoyable 
by  the  comforts  of  the 
LUXURIOUS    DAY   LINE    STEAMERS 

"Washington  Irving"  "Hendrick  Hudson" 

"Robert  Fulton"       ".\lbany" 

and  "DeWitt  Clinton"  (Newest  Flyer) 

Dait>'  Servire  between  New  York  and  Albany. 
Also  ideal  One-Day  Outings.  Season  to  October 
23  inclusive.  Ail  throuqih  rail  tickets  between 
New  York  and  Albany  accepted.  Send  4  cents 
for  literature. 

Hudson    River   Day   Line 

Desbrosses  Street  Pier,  New  York 


"Eventy-five  Thousand 
Home  Stockholders 


THE  strength  and  standing  of  the 
operating  units  of  Standard  Gas 
6?  Electric  Company  are  evidenced 
in  the  fact  that  25,000  home  citizens 
own  lyj^  million  of  dividend-paying 
stock  in  the  properties  serving  them 
with  electricity  and  gas.  We  origi' 
nated  the  term  Customer  Ownership 
and  were  pioneers  in  developing  this 
evolution  in  public  utilities. 

Byllesby  securities  are  based  on 
modern.efficient  properties,supplying 
indispensable  services — and  the  con- 
fidence  and  good  will  of  the  public 
in  more  than  500  cities  and  towns. 

Ask  for  Securities  List  D 

Ii.M.B;yUesby  &  Co. 

Incorporated 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

208  S.  LaSalle  St.  Ill  Broadway 

Boston  -  Providence  -  New  Haven  -  Detroit 
Minneapolis  —  Madison,  Wis.  —  Oklahoma  City 


< 


i3 


"Two  Men  andTheir  Money" 

The  story  of  what  happened  to  them 
is  interesting  and  may  prove  profitable 
to  you.  Write  for  pamphlet  of  that 
name,  which  also  gives  some  facts  about 

MILLER    MORTGAGE    BONDS 

SlOO  Bonds:  SSOO  Bonds  :  SIOOO  Bonds 

7%   Interest  payable  twice  yearly 

Maturities,  2  to  15  years 
Partial  payment  accounts  incited 

G.L.M  I LLE  R  &  [g. 

■■^""^"^  incorporatcd 

s12  hurtbuilding  atlanta.  ga 

"first — 77ie    Investor's  Welfare" 


Cuticura  Soap 

—The  Safety  Razor— 

Shaving  Soap 

CuticoraSoapahaves witboutmag.  Everywhere  25c. 


INVESTMENTS  ♦  AND  ♦  FINANCE 


LENDING   A   HAND   TO   COTTON 


A  BANKER  from  Mississippi  recently 
went  to  Washington  to  the  liead- 
quarters  of  the  Wa;  Finance  Corporation  to 
ask  for  assistance  in  mo^•ing  6,000  bales 
of  low-grade  cotton.  "He  told  us,"  said 
Eugene  Aleyer,  Jr.,  Managing  Director  of 
the  Corporation,  in  a  recent  speech,  "they 
had  been  compelled  to  close  the  schools  in 
his  town  because  there  was  not  enough 
money  in  the  community  to  keep  them 
going."  Incidents  like  this  help  us  to 
understand  that  "it  is  a  time  of  real  dis- 
tress" in  the  Cotton  Belt.  There  is  an 
enormous  amount  of  talk  in  the  air  about 
encouraging  foreign  trade,  but  "the  largest 
definite  hel))  in  actually  getting  goods 
shipped  abroad  and  sold  there  has  come 
from  the  War  Finance  Corporation  and  its 
managing  director,  Mr.  ]\Ieyer,"  declares 
INIr.  Mark  Sullivan  in  one  of  his  Wash- 
ington dispatches  to  the  Xew  York  Ereni/ig 
Post.  The  organization  is  credited  with 
having  "done  all  that  energy  could  do 
under  trying  circumstances."  Alost  of  its 
effort  so  far  has  been  concerned  with 
cotton.     It  seems  that — 

The  corporation  has  advanced  several 
million  dollars  to  Southern  banks  to  finance 
the  export  of  cotton  to  England,  France, 
Italy,  Portugal,  Japan,  and  Germany.  Not 
only  has  the  corporation  made  advances  to 
American  banks  and  exporters  for  the 
shipment  of  cotton  abroad  on  definite  con- 
tracts; in  addition,  the  W^ar  Finance  Cor- 
poration has  taken  another  step  which  is 
small  in  proportion  but  is  a  sign  both  of 
the  extreme  need  of  the  case  and  of  the 
willingness  of  the  corporation  to  take 
minute  pains. 

The\'  have  helped  American  banks  to 
send  cotton  abroad  not  on  contract  but 
merely  to  be  held  in  foreign  warehouses 
for  such  marketing  as  can  be  done  in  small 
lots.  The  idea  is  to  maintain  adequate 
stocks  of  American  cotton  in  warehouses 
in  Liverpool,  Havre,  Trieste,  Genoa,  Venice, 
and  Bremen,  fen*  sale  to  such  consumers  as 
may  want  to  buy  it  "over  the  counter."  so 
to  speak,  even  in  such  small  lots  as  fifty 
bales.  The  aggregate  of  such  efforts  is 
necessarily  not  great,  but  it  reflects  the 
sort  of  things  to  which  America's  e.xport 
trade  is  being  reduced. 

Southern  bankers  and  representatives  of 
cotton-growers  recently  held  a  conference 
in  New  York  with  Wall  Street  financiers 
and  W^ar  Finance  Corporation  officials, 
and,  as  Brochlrcel's  notes,  "issued  a  joint 
statement  setting  forth  that  the  main  idea 
at  present  is  to  reestablish  confidence 
among  growers,  dealers,  bankers,  e.x- 
porters,  and  foreign  purchasers.  It  is 
hoped  that  confidence  will  be  created 
among  cotton  dealers,  partlj'  by  actual 
advances  on  cotton  and  partly  through  the 
knowledge  that  they  can  obtain  advances 
if  they  want  them."  Cotton-growers  are 
also  organizing  to  help  each  other.  As 
Mr.  W.  S.  Cousins  said  in  his  weeklj^ 
Busineas  Revieiv  of  May  28: 


In  order  to  promote  cooperative  mar- 
keting of  cotton,  State  associations  are 
being  formed  in  Georgia,  Oklahoma,  Te.xas, 
North  Cai'olina,  and  Mississippi,  controlling 
from  200,000  to  .300,000  bales  in  each 
State.  In  the  oi'ganization  plan,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  the  grower  delivers  to  the 
association  all  cotton  products  acquired 
bj-  him  U)v  a  period  of  five  years.  The 
association  is  to  grade,  store,  and  market 
the  cotton  for  the  grower,  and  to  make 
an  annual  pool  so  that  each  grower  may 
receive  the  same  price  for  cotton  of  like 
variety,  grade,  and  staple. 

Establishment  of  a  system  of  cotton 
warehouses  such  as  is  contemplated  is 
e.xpected  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  cotton 
industry.  At  present  planters  can  not 
avail  themselves  of  credit  because  there 
is  no  uniform  system  of  grading  and 
handling  their  products.  Under  the  as- 
sociation regime  a  receipt  for  a  bale  of 
cotton  in  a  standard  warehouse,  graded 
according  to  definite  scale  by  experts, 
will  be  the  same  in  Oklahoma  as  in  Georgia. 
A  banker  will  know  definitely  what  he  is 
offered  as  security,  and  every  receipt 
will  have  the  backing  of  an  association 
of  cotton-growers  national  in  scope. 
The  annual  loss  in  the  South  from  ex- 
posure of  cotton  in  open  fields  has  been 
estimated  at  $50,000,000,  a  loss  which 
would  be  largely  ovei'come  as  Avarehousing 
became  general. 

Cotton  prices  have  been  reflecting  a 
better  domestic  demand  for  the  Southern 
staple,  in  connection  with  which  may  be 
considered  the  unsettled  condition  in 
other  prominent  cotton-producing  coun- 
tries. It  is  estimated  that  this  year's 
cotton  acreage  will  be  from  25  to  35  per 
cent,  less  than  in  1920.  The  curtailed  use 
of  fertilizers  for  this  season  is  also  re- 
ported, and  this  will  be  conducive  of  a 
short  yield  per  acre.  The  April  export 
figures  show  shipments  of  319,000  as 
compared  with  546,000  in  April  of  last 
year.  But  more  striking  are  the  differ- 
ences in  values  which  for  the  past  month 
were  .f 20,500,000  as  compared  with  $117,- 
535,000  for  the  same  month  in  1920. 


WHY  BETTER  BUSINESS  MAY  MEAN 
MORE  FAILURES— "When  business  def- 
initely enters  the  long  upward  swing 
there  may  be,  for  a  short  time,  some 
increase  in  the  number  of  failures,"  ac- 
cording to  good  financial  authority,  so  we 
read  on  the  New  York  Evening  Post's  finan- 
cial page.  This,  it  seems,  "will  be  due  to 
the  stress  of  renewed  competition,"  for — 

While  trade  is  dull  and  producers  and 
dealers  seem  content  to  drift  along  and 
merely  take  care  not  to  rock  the  boat, 
many  leaky  business  craft  can  manage  to 
keep  afloat,  but  when  the  tide  turns  and  it 
becomes  necessary  to  quit  bailing  and  take 
to  the  oars  such  concerns  will  be  submerged. 
Many  firms  that  are  able  to  hold  together 
in  a  slack  season  will  later  succumb  to  the 
blows  of  their  more  vigorous  competitors. 
This  will  raise  the  rate  of  business  mor- 
tality for  a  short  time,  but  this  should  not 
be  regarded  as  a  bad  sign.  It  means  the 
elimination  of  the  unfit,  and  the  resulting 
failures  are  the  cost  of  progress. 


America,     in     St.     Paul's     ( 'atludral, 
London. 

Captain  Mueller,  the  seeond  Gennan 
ortieer  to  ln'  placed  on  trial  eliarin>d 
with  eriniinal  aetion  in  the  worhl-war, 
is  sentenced  to  six  months'  impri.st)n- 
ment  W  the  Ciemian  liiyh  Court. 

The  French  pay  full  military  aiul  civic 
honors  to  the  American  <lead  in  France. 

A  new  <;-ov»>rnment  has  ln-en  orjianized 
in  Vladivostok  l>y  Lieutenant-Cleneral 
lioldiretl".  accordins;  to  a  dispatch  to 
Tokyo. 
May  81.— Fifty  Poh's  and  fift(>eu  Oermans 
are  killed  and  about  17.")  are  wounded 
when  Polish  insurjrents  attempt  to  take 
Annaherij.  Silesia. 

The  French  Seiuite  votes  eontiden<M>  in 
Premier  I^riand  in  connection  \\itii  the 
reparations  .-iettlemeut. 

CONGRESS 

May  2.'). — The  Senate  unanimously  adopts 
the  Borah  disarnuunent  amendment  to 
the  Xaval  Bill. 

May  2(».— The  House  passes  the  n;10().(M)().- 
(XHl  Deficiency  Appropriations  Bill, 
earryiui;  .S20().()(K)  for  prohibit  ion  en- 
forcement up  till  July  1. 
The  Senate  oonfirms  David  TT.  Blair,  of 
North  Carolina,  as  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  by  a  vote  of  59  to  lo. 

!May  31. — The  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, in  reportiufj  the  Deficiency  Ap- 
propriations Bill,  recommends  increases 
agjrv<^Satins:  S.l.'^S.^O.OOO  o^-er  the  .«10{),- 
000,000  passed  by  the  Hou.se. 

DOMESTIC 

May  25. — Two  militiamen  are  slain  in  a 
battle  with  striking  miners  in  ^fingo 
County,  \Y.  Va. 

May  26. — Sixteen  business  agents  are  in- 
dicted in  Chicago  by  a  special  grand 
jury  on  charges  of  conspiracy  to  extort 
money. 

May  27. — All  the  property  of  Grover  C. 
Bergdoll,  the  fugitive  draft  dodger, 
is  seized  under  the  Trading-with-the- 
Eueray  Act.  at  the  personal  direction  of 
President  Harding. 
President  Harding  signs  the  Emergency 
Tariff  Bill,  which  becomes  effective 
May  28. 
Representatives  of  the  Marine  Engineers' 
Beneficial  Association  and  Chairman 
W.  S.  Benson,  of  the  Shipping  Board, 
agree  on  wages  and  working  conditions 
to  settle  the  marine-workers"  strike. 

May  28. — Twenty-scAen  alleged  members 
of  the  I.  W.  W.  are  arrested  at  Denver 
after  they  had  attemi)ted  to  comman- 
deer a  Union  Pacific  freight-train. 
The  Executive  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Grain-G rowers.  Inc.,  form  the 
Farmers'  Finance  Corporation,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  SIOO.000.000.  to  finance 
farm  marketing  and  facilitate  direct 
handling  of  crops. 
Five  army  officers  and  two  civilians  are 
killed  when  a  Curtiss-Eagle  ambidan<o 
airplane  crashes  to  earth  near  jMorgan- 
town,  Md. 

May  29. — Brigadier-General  Horace  Por- 
ter, former  Ambassador  to  France  and 
last  survivor  of  the  staff  of  General 
Grant,  dies  at  his  home  in  New  York  in 
his  eightj'-fourth  year. 

May  .31.— The  United  States  Railroad 
Labor  Board  announces  an  average  re- 
duction of  12  per  cent,  in  the  Avages  of 
various  classes  of  employees  of  10-t 
railroads,  the  reduction  to  become 
effective  .]ulv  1.  The  ruling,  it  is  esti- 
mated, wiirtake  .|;400,000,000  a  year 
from  the  pay-rolls  of  the  railroads. 
Five  persons  are  killed,  three  seriously 
injured,  and  eight  less  seriously  in- 
jured, when  a  fifty-pound  bomb  ex- 
plodes on  the  Aberdeen  Recruiting 
Grounds  in  Maryland. 
Twenty-one  negroes  and  nine  whites  are 
killed  in  a  race  conflict  in  Tulsa,  Okla. 
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Distributing  Electrical  Service 


BENEATH  or  above  the  streets  of  the  city  that  you  call  home, 
beneath  j-our  feet  or  o\er  your  head  as  you  go  about  your 
afTairs  of  business  and  pleasure  run  the  highways  of  tremendous 
power,  the  highways  of  electricity,  the  force  that  is  daily  becoming 
a  more  vital  factor  in  your  individual  welfare  and  the  progress  of 
your  community. 


V  V  V 


So,  from  the  central  power 
house  extend  miles  of  under- 
groiuid  cables  or  aerial  trans- 
mission lines  that  carry  current 
to  all  sections  of  the  city.  Ten 
feet  or  ten  miles  from  the  source 
of  power  this  current  is  aA-ailable 
at  the  pressure  of  a  button. 

Operating  without  interrup- 
tion day  and  night  the  central 
plant  of  your  electric  light  and 
power  company  pro%ides  the 
magic  of  electricity  for  streets, 
houses  and  factories,  delivers 
— subject  to  your  will  and  con- 
venience— power  unlimited 

Only  a  tremendous  investment 
in  boilers,  generators  and  dis- 
tributing equipment,  and  the 
constant  maintenance  of  this 
expensive  plant  in  operating 
condition  at  all  times  makes 
possible  at  low  cost  the  thou- 
sands of  horse  power  required  for 
community  needs,  the  silent,  in- 
visible force  to  light  one  lamp 
or  any  number  of  lamps. 

Gone  are  the  days  when  each 
individual  household  had  to 
maintain  its  own  lighting  system. 
The  troublesome  days  of  candles 
and  oil  lamps  have  vanished, 
and  today  the  local  light  and 
power  company  has  assumed  the 
burden   of  keeping  the  lighting 


systems  of  this  country  operat- 
ing and  in  repair  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  public. 

As  new  streets  are  developed 
and  new  houses  are  built,  the 
local  power  company  must  in- 
crease its  already  large  invest- 
ment in  generating  machinery 
and  transmission  lines;  must 
build  new  tunnels,  install  new 
cables.  In  other  words,  eA'cry 
new  street,  every  new  home, 
means  that  the  electric  light 
and  power  company  has  an 
additional  service  to  perform 
for  the  community.  And  every 
citizen  who  counts  himself  a 
responsible  member  of  that  com- 
munity should  lend  his  in- 
fluence and  stand  firmly  behind 
their  efforts. 

You  and  your  representatives 
who  regulate  your  light  and 
power  company  demand  effi- 
cient public  service  which  in  turn 
demands  the  resources  of  such 
great  manufacturing  institutions 
as  the  Habirshaw  Electric  Cable 
Company;  resources  that  are 
also  available  to  accredited 
architects,  electrical  engineers 
and  contractors,  men  whose 
expert  knowledge  and  technical 
training'  insure,  the  success  of 
any  electrical  installation. 


V   V   V 


Habirshaw  Wire  Manufactured 

by 

Habirsha'w  Electric  Cable  Co. 

Incorporated 
Yonkers,   New  York 


Habirshaw  Wire  Distributed 

by 

Western  Electric  Company 

' -  \        Incorporated 
Offices  in  All  Principal  Cities 


HABIRSHAW 

"Proven  by  the  tost  of  time"' 

Insulated  AVire  Z?  Cable 

PJus  Western.  Electric  Company's  Service 
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But  They  Bark. — Have  you  ever  noticed 
how  polite  the  trees  are?  They  always 
bough  before  leaving. — The  Wiscon.nn 
Octopus. 


Safety  First. — Jud  Tunkins  says  the  most 
valuable  sense  of  humor  is  the  kind  that 
enables  a  person  to  see  instantly  what  it 
isn't  safe  to  laugh  at. — Washington  Star. 


Goods  Not  Received.— MacPherson 
(at  the  box  office) — "  Will  ye  kindly  return 
me  the  amount  I  paid  for  amusement  tax?  " 

Clerk—"  Why,  sir?" 

MacPherson — "  We  wasna  amused." 
■ — London  Mail. 


Identified. — Two  ancient  coins  were 
found  clasped  in  the  hand  of  a  skeleton 
unearthed  during  excavations  in  London. 
It  is  thought  to  be  the  remains  of  the  first 
Scotsman  to  visit  the  metropolis. — The 
Passing  Show  {London). 


Insuring  the  Tears. — Lawyer — "  If  you 
expect  to  be  acquitted,  your  wife  will  have 
to  weep  a  little  during  the  trial." 

The  Accused — "  That's  easy.  Just  tell 
her  I'm  going-  to  be  acquitted."— T/je 
American  Legion  Weekly. 


Where  the  Make-up  Went. — Algy  (tired 
waiting) — "  Is  your  sister  making  up  her 
mind  whether  to  come  down  and  see  me, 
or  not?  " 

Bobby — •"  It  isn't  her  mind  she's  mak- 
ing up." — Boston  Transcript. 


The  New  Recipe. — Lady — "  You  say 
your  father  was  injured  in  an  explosion? 
How  did  it  happen?  " 

Child — "  Well,  mother  says  it  was  too 
much  yeast,  but  father  says  it  was  too  little 
sugar." — Kasper  (Stockholm) . 


Business  Associates. — "  Who's  the  swell 
guy  j^ou  was  just  talkin'  to?  "  asked  Tony 
the  bootblack. 

"  Aw,  him  and  me's  worked  together  for 
years,"  answered  Mickey  the  newsboy. 
"  He's  the  editor  of  one  of  me  papers." — 
The  American  Legion  Weekly. 


Stop,  Look,  and  Listen. — He  (cautiously) 
— "  Would  you  say  '  Yes  '  if  I  asked  you  to 
marry  me?  " 

She  (still  more  cautiously) — "  Would 
you  ask  me  to  marry  you  if  I  said  I  would 
say  '  Yes '  if  you  asked  me  to  marry 
you?  " — Boston  Transcript. 


Worse  Than  Hopeless. — The  only  son 
of  an  American  millionaire  recently  ran 
away  from  home  and  joined  the  staff 
of  a  weekly  journal.  We  understand  that 
friends  broke  the  news  by  telling  the 
parents  that  their  son  was  dead,  and  gently 
worked  up  to  the  climax. — The  Passing 
Show  {London). 


Mistaken  Identity. — "  Cap'n,  suh,"  ex- 
plained the  unbleached  motor-cycle  courier 
who  had  unsuccessfully  attempted  to 
navigate  a  French  highway  in  night  traffic, 
"  everything  was  jest  goin'  along  fine,  and 
den  Ah  see  mah  chance  to  dodge  in  be- 
tween two  motor-cycles." 

"  Well,  what  of  it?  " 

"  Dat's  all  dey  was  to  it,  Cap'n,  suh. 
Dem  two  motor-cycles  was  a  truck." — 
The  American  Legion  Weekly. 


Logical. — Mistress — "  Did  you  water 
the  rubber  plant,  Mary?  "  I 

New  Maid — "  Why,  no,  mum,  I  thought 
it  was  waterproof." — Boston  Transcript. 


Too  Polite. — "  He's  a  terribly  polite 
man,  isn't  he?  " 

"  I  should  say  so.  Why,  I  believe  he 
would  even  take  off  his  hat  to  bow  to  the 
inevitable." — Philadelphia  Evening  Bul- 
letin. ' 


Deeper  Than  Most. — Bacon — "  I  see  a 
vocational  school  for  its  employees  has  been 
established  in  an  Idaho  mine  14,000  feet 
underground." 

Egbert — "  Evidently  trying  to  make 
deep  thinkers  of  the  men." — Yonkers 
Statesman. 


A  New  Course. — Caller — "  Is  Miss 
Jones  in?  " 

Servant — "  No,  madam." 

Caller  (surprized) — "  Where  is  she?  " 

Servant — "  Don't  you  know,  mum? 
Miss  Jones  is  going  to  be  married,  and  she 
goes  to  the  college  every  afternoon  to  take 
lessons  in  domestic  silence." — Financial 
News. 


Easy. — Stranger  (who  has  just  been 
supplied  with  much  assorted  information) 
- — "  How  well  you  know  the  neighborhood, 
my  boy  !  " 

"  Well,  you  see,  sir,  I  only  explain  it 
to  strangers  !  "  —  Meggendorfcr  Blatter 
{Munich). 


All  Explained. — Officer  in  Charge  of 
Rifle-range — "  Don't  you  know  any 
better  than  to  point  an  emptj^  gun  at  me?  " 

Raw  Rookie — "  But  it  isn't  empty,  sir; 
it's  loaded." — The  Mirror. 


The  DifTerence. — "  Have  a  cigar?  " 

"  No — don't  smoke  now." 

"  Sworn  off?  " 

"  Nope;  stopped  entirely." — Tar  Baby. 


The  Drawback.  —  Patience  —  "  How 
would  you  like  to  go  for  your  honeymoon 
in  an  airplane?  " 

Patrice — "  Not  me — I  should  hate  to 
miss  the  tunnels." — London  Opinion. 


There  Is  a  Reason. — According  to  Dr. 
Bramer,  the  savages  of  Brumari  Island 
never  kiss  each  other.  Judging  by  their 
photographs,  we  don't  blame  them. — 
The  Passing  Show  {London). 


Discrimination. — A  salesman  recently 
told  the  Bow  Street  magistrate  that  no 
swearing  is  allowed  nowadays  in  Covent 
Garden  Market.  This  exclusion  of  aU 
golfers,  ratepayers,  and  spring-cleaning 
victims  is  surely  rather  drastic. — Punch 
{London). 


No  Chance. — Returning  home  from  the 
dentist's,  where  he  had  gone  to  have  a  loose 
tooth  drawn,  little  Raymond  reported  as 
follows:  "  The  doctor  told  me  'fore  he 
began  that  if  I  cried  or  screamed  it  would 
cost  me  a  dollar,  but  if  I  was  a  good  boy 
it  would  be  only  fifty  cents." 

"Did  you  scream?  "his  mother  asked. 

"  How  could  I?  "  answered  Raymond. 
"  You  only  gave  me  fifty  cents." — 
Continent. 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


.  "  Y.  M.,"  Van  Cortland,  N.  Y. — Fum-Hoam  is 
the  name  of  a  mandarin  who  in  Gueulette's 
"Chinese  Tales,"  printed  in  1723,  restored 
Malek-al-Saleh,  ICing  of  Georgia,  to  his  tlirone,  and 
told  the  King's  daughter,  Guchenraz,  the  story 
of  his  strange  metamorphosis.  First  he  was 
Piurash,  who  murdered  the  usurper  Siamek;  then 
a  flea;  then  a  lap-dog;  then  an  Indian  maiden 
named  Massouma;  then  a  bee,  a  cricket,  a 
mouse;  then  Abzenderoud.  the  imam;  thereafter 
the  daughter  of  a  rich  Indian  merchant;  the 
jezdad  of  lolcos;  the  greatest  beauty  of  Greece; 
then  a  foundling  found  by  a  dyer  in  a  box;  then 
Dugmc.  Queen  of  Persia;  then  a  maiden  named 
Hengu;  thereafter  he  became  an  ape;  then  the 
daughter  of  a  midwife  of  Tatary;  then  the  only 
son  of  the  Sultan  Agra;  an  Arabian  physician; 
a  wild  man  called  Kolao;  a  slave;  the  son  of  a 
cadi  of  Erzerum;  a  dervish;  an  Indian  prince, 
and  lastly  Fum-Hoam.  In  Goldsmith's  "Citizen 
of  tlie  World,  "  published  1764,  Fum-Houm  is 
described  as  the  first  president  of  the  Ceremonial 
Academy  of  Peking. 

"L.  B.  M.,"  Baltimore,  Md. — "Kindly  advise 
me  the  correct  way  of  writing  to-day  and  to- 
morrow, with  or  without  a  hyphen." 

The  dictionaries  of  to-day  all  indicate  the 
hyphen  in  these  words.  The  Century  Dictionary 
records  today  as  an  alternative  form,  printing  the 
two  words  as  one.  An  examination  of  English 
literature  shows  that  the  confusion  which  began 
with  the  use  of  these  words  may  be  traced  as  far 
back  as  King  Alfred's  time,  he  himself  writing 
to-day,  today,  and  to-morrow,  to  morgen.  .^Ifric 
in  his  "  Homilies,"  wliich  date  from  the  year 
1000,  used  to-day  with  the  hyphen  and  to-night 
without  one.  Coverdale  in  his  Bible  (Jos.  xxii. 
18)  wrote:  "That  he  may  be  wroth  to  daye  and 
tomorrow."  Shakespeare  in  the  "Taming  of  the 
Shrew,"  act  3.  scene  2,  first  folio  edition  1623, 
wrote:    "1  will  not  goe  to  day  nor  tomorrow." 

From  the  invention  of  printing,  the  confusion 
has  persisted,  each  author  following  his  own  whim, 
and  an  examination  of  modern  English  literature 
shows  that  the  confusion  still  exists.  The  fact 
that  there  is  unanimous  agreement  among  the 
dictionaries  for  the  use  of  the  hyphen  should,  in 
the  Lexicographer's  judgment,  prove  siifficient 
weight  for  its  retention  in  all  literature. 

"A.  D.  F.,"  Pueblo,  Col. — "Please  give  me 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  mesdames." 

The  word  mesdames  is  correctly  pronoimced 
me"dam' — e  as  in  prey,  a  as  in  art. 

"W.  F.,"  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— "I  have  looked 
in  vain  for  the  definition  of  hokum,  wliich  I  under- 
stand to  be  a  slang  term.  Can  you  throw  any 
light  upon  it?  " 

There  is  the  Anglo-Indian  word  hnokum,  used 
also  in  East  Africa,  which  designates  an  oflBcial 
order,  a  judgment.  There  is  also  the  slang  term 
hookum-snirvy  with  various  meanings:  (1)  An 
imposition,  such  as  getting  food  under  false 
pretenses;  (2)  One  who  does  this;  (3)  A  crook 
of  thick  iron  wire  in  a  wooden  handle  used  by 
thieves  to  loosen  wooden  bolts  of  doors  from  with- 
out. In  the  "Comic  Almanac"  for  1835,  page 
17,  occurs  the  following:  "  Hookum  Snivey 
Zoological  Society.  A  new  animal  has  been  trans- 
mitted from  Xo  Man's  Land  which  has  been 
named  the  flat  catcher."  "  Flat  catcher"  is  prob- 
ably a  humorous  allusion  to  the  Norfolk  Howard. 

According  to  the  "Le.xicon  Balatronicum," 
hookum  snivey  is  described  as  "feeding  a  man  and  a 
dog  for  nothing.  Three  men .  one  of  whom  pretends 
to  be  sick  and  unable  to  eat,  go  to  a  pubhc  house, 
the  two  well  men  make  a  bargain  with  the  land- 
lord for  their  dinner,  and  when  he  is  out  of  sight, 
feed  their  pretended  sick  companion  and  dog 
gratis." 

According  to  Bee's  "  Dictionary  of  the  Turf," 
hookum  snivey  is  described  as  "a  practise  of 
soldiers  in  quarters  when  they  obtain  grub  for 
nix."  Joseph  Wright  in  liis  "English  Dialect 
Dictionary"  gives  hook-em-snivey,  "  an  indescriba- 
ble tho  simple  machine  employed  by  boys  in 
playing  at  head  and  harp."  He  quotes  Edge- 
worth's  "Irish  Bulls,"  edition  of  1803,  page  131. 
The  terms  is  used  in  Devonshire  for  anything 
deceitful,  tricky,  or  sly. 
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Regular  Wood  Wheel  Hubs 
and  Demountable  Rims 

The  coveted  convenience  of  demountable  rims  and  acces- 
sible outside  tirc'valves  is  still  yours  when  you  beautify  your 
car  with  Gier  Tuarc  Steel  Disc  Wheels.  Only  four  wheels 
are  required,  a  marked  initial  saving. 

To  obtain  the  added  distinction  and  strength  of  the  ex- 
clusive two-arc  construction,  you  pay  for  no  alterations  on 
axles  or  hubs.  Gier  Tuarc  Steel  Wheels  fit  precisely  the 
same  as  your  present  wood  wheels. 

The  steel  wheel  which  gives  you  all  the  advantages  of  modern 
wheel  development  is  the  Gier  Tuarc.  Its  benefits  on  your 
car  can  be  explained  by  your  dealer  or  garage.  If  not,  write 
directly  to  us. 

Motor  Wheel  Corporation 

Motor  Vehicle  Wheels  Complete  —  Metal  Stampings  —  Stee(  rroducts 

Lansing,  Michigan 

ijio  S.  Qrand  Ave..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. — J}  IV.  42  St.,  New  York  City 
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What  Comes  Afteir  The  Purchase  Price  ? 


Dodge  Brothers  business  was  found- 
ed on  the  conviction  that  the  pur- 
chase price  of  their  car  should  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  last  expenditure 

The  world-wide  reputation  of  this 
car  to-day  gives  ample  testimony 
of  the   soundness   of  this    principle 

Dodge  Brothers  will  continue 
to  build  their  car  so  well  that  the 
purchase  price  will  be  as  nearly 
as   possible   the   last   expenditure 


Dodge  Brothers.  Detroit 
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Proof  of  Ruggedness 


EIGHING  the  ponder- 
ous machinery  of  a  ship 
is  but  one  of  many 
heavy  tasks  which  Toledo  Auto- 
matic Scales  are  performing  to 
advantage. 

In  industry  after  industry,  these 
big  Toledos  are  weighing  big 
loads  with  speed  and  accuracy, 
which  save  time  and  money  and 
prevent  error. 

Scales  for  such  purposes  must 
combine  sensitiveness  with  rug- 
gedness as  only  Toledos  do. 

The  Toledo  Pendulum  Principle 
measures  gravity  with  gravity 
itself — no  chance  for  error  there. 

The  exclusive  Toledo  Double - 
link  Platform  Suspension  takes 
up  all  the  platform  oscillation, 
thereby  preventing  the  wearing 
away  of  the  knife-edge  pivots. 

So  Toledos  for  weighing  big  loads 
not  only  indicate  exact  weight 


automatically  and  instantly,  they 
continue  accurate  under  the! 
heaviest  usage. 

For  twenty  years  Toledo  Scale 
Engineers  have  devoted  their 
skill  exclusively  to  the  building 
of  rapid,  accurate,  durable,  Auto- 
matic Scales  for  every  purpose. 

In  active  times  when  produc- 
tion problems  are  paramo  un  t, 
Toledos  save  money  by  stop- 
ping time  losses. 

In  times  w/ien  economy  is  the 
watchword,  their  dependable 
accuracy  is  vital  because  it 
stops  many  a  loss  which 
faulty  scales  hide. 

If  your  industry  is  not  Toledo 
equipped  we  can  show  you  how 
to  save  money.  Now  is  the 
time  to  investigate  and  know  the 
truth — may  we  help  you? — you 
incur  no  obligation. 

Call  up  our  local  office  or  write  us. 


TOLEDO  SCALE  COMPANY,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Largest  Automatic  Scale  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

Canadian  Toledo  Scale  Company,  Limited,  Windsor,  Ontario 

106  Sales  Rooms  and  Service  Stations  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada — Others  in  34  Foreign  Countries 


A  Few  of  the  Many  Uses 

to  which 

Toledo  Automatic  Scales 

are  adapted 

Weighing  cupola  charges 

Weighing  milk 

Counting  and  weighing 
parts  for  receipt,  issue, 
inventory  or  piece  work 

Weighing  and  checking 
count  of  tubes,  pipe  and 
long  rods 

Weighing  automobile 
truck  loads 

Checking  the  tobacco  con- 
tent of  afcigarette 

Determining  the  weight 
per  yard  of  textiles 

Measuring  the  ingredients 
of  compounds 

Checking  contents  of 
cartons 

Measuring  fuel  consump- 
tion in  power  plants 

Weighing  explosives,  with 
safety 

Testing  springs! 

Weighing  tire  stock 

A  Toledo  Scale  for 
Every  Need 


A  few  other  leaders 
using  TOLEDO  SCALES 

Corona  Typewriters 
Armco  Iron 
Paramount  Pictures 
Disston  Saws 
Deere  Plows 
Van  Camp  Beans 
Kvinrude  Motors 
Arrow  Collars 
Hood  Tires 
Acheson  Graphite 
Cailler's  Chocolates 
Rome  Wire 
Exide  Batteries 
New  Perfection  Stoves 
1847  Rogers  Brothers 
Victrolas 


How  the  Toledo  Shipbuilding  Company 
Weighs  the  Ship's  Machinery 

Weighing  a  gigantic  casting — the  bed- 
plate of  a  ship's  engine — on  the  Toledo 
Springless  Auto.natic  Scale.  On  this  scale 
every  pound  of  niaterial  going  into  the 
machinery  of  the  ship  was  weighed,  ena- 
bling the  engineers  to  check  the  exact 
weight  against  estimates  and  invoices,  to 
detect  under-weight  castings  during  con- 
struction  and  to  check  costs  of  material. 
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TOLEDO  SCALES 

NO  SPRINGS  ^HONEST  WEIGHT 
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H  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive    Accountants    command 

big  salaries.   Thousands  of  firms 

need  them.   Only  2,500  Certified 

Public  Accountants  in   U.  S. 

Many  are  earning  $3,000  to 

$10,000  a  year.    We  train  yoo 

thoroly  by  mail  in  spare  tune 

for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or 
executive  accounting  positions. 
Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnec- 
essary to  begin— we  prepare  you 
from  the  ground  up.  The  course  is 
under  the  personal  supervision  of 
ViIliamB.Ca8tenhoIz,A.M.,C.P.A.. 
former  O>mptroller  and  Instructor. 
University  of  Illinois;  Director  of  the 
Illinois  Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountants,  and  of  the 
National  Association  of  Coat  Accountants, assisted  by  a  large  staff 
of  C.  P.  A. 'a,  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Accountants.  Low  tuition  fee  —  easy  terms.  Write  now  for 
lnf.>rmation  and  free  book  of  accountancy  facte. 

LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 
Dept.  652-HB  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Send  for  free  illustrated  2O0-page  book.  It  tells  how  Stam- 
mering and  Stuttering  can  be  quickly  cured  by  the 
most  Advanced  Scientific  Method  known. 
Those  unable  to  attend  our  Resident  School  may  get  our 
.Standard  Course  for  U  r»  m  o  ^1"lirlv 
All  inquiries  are  confidential.  il""lC  OlMWjr 
THE  LEWIS  SCHOOL.    -     -    i8  Adelaide.  Detroit.  Mich. 


Hi^h  School  Course 
in  1  Years 


You  can  complete 
this    simplified    High 
School  Course  at  home  inside  two  years.  Meets 

all  reouirements  for  entrance  to  college  and  the  leadinrr 
Dfotessions.  This  and  thirty-six  other  practical  courses 
arc  described  in  our  Free  Bulletm.     Send  for  it  TODAY. 

American  School  off  CorreiPondenco 

Dept.  HC-aS2  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become    a  lawyer.     Legally 

trained  men  win  high  poeitions 

'  and  big  auccees  in  businees  and 

public    life.     Greater    opportu- 

,   nities  now  than  ever  before.  Be 

independent — bea  leader.   Law- 

^"  Sers  earn  _ 

S3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 

We  guide  you  etep  by  Etep.  You  can  train  at  home 
during  Bpare  time.  We  prepare  you  for  bar  examina- 
tion in  any  state.  Money  refunded  according  to  our 
Guarantee  Bond  if  dissatisfied.  Degree  of  LL.  B. 
conferred.  Thouaanda  of  aucceesful  etudentB  en- 
rolled. Low  cost,  easy  terms.  Fourteen  volume 
Law  Library  free  ifyou  enroll  now.  Get  our  valuable  120  page 
"Law  Guide*'  and  "Evidence"  booka  free.    Send  for  them— now 

La  Salle  Extension  University^     Dept.  652-LB*  Chloaeo 

SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

A  rourse  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form, 

\  structure.andwritingof  the  Short -Story  taught  by 

I  Dr.J.  Ber:;K9enweln,foryearaKd!iorof  Lippincott'fc 

100-page  catalogue  free, '    Please  address 

_  THE  U031E  COKRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Dr.  EBeoTrela    Dept*  71  Sprlogneldf  SIus* 

VEST-POCKET  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Fiink&Wagrnalls  Standard  Diction- 
ary Series.  "  A  marvel  of  condensed  information.  "  26.000 
Vocabulary  terms:  12  pages  colored  maps;  many  valuable  sup- 
plementary features.  Cloth,  40  cents;  blue  moroccoette.  68 
cents:  red  leather,  90  cents.  Thumb-notch  index  in  each 
edition.  10  cents  extra.  Postage  5  cents  extra. 
FUME  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,   •    New  York  and  London 


THE  SEASONED  PUBLIC  SPEAKER  KNOWS 

what  great  assistance  he  can  get  from  apt  quotations.  Some  speakers  seem  to  carry  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  them. 
Truly  there  is  a  quotation  fitted  to  assist  you  over  any  speaking  situation.  It  only  remains  for  you  to  find  it.  You  con 
find  it — quickly — easily — in 

**Hoyt's  Encyclopedia   of   Practical   Quotations" 

as  thousands  of  speakers  who  own  this  work  will  testify.  It  contains  more  than  30,000  quotations,  embracing  a  cofflprt* 
hensive  field  of  subjects;  also  proverbs  from  English  and  foreign  languages,  Latin  law  terms,  etc.,  etc. 

"The   most   complete  and   useful   book   of  the  kind  ever  published." 
— Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  ex-Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James's 

Buckram  binding,  1,205  large  pages,  price  J7.50;  patent  thumb-index,  76  cents  extra.    Carriage  38  cents  additional. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,   Publishers,  New  York  and  London 

Are  You  Interested  in  the  Welfare  of  Your 

i  /lltf  fttllflf ^V  »  Would  you  like  to  know  what  other  communities 
^^"*"***  **•  •  have  done  to  safeguard  the  homes,  food,  and  health 
of  their  residents?  Would  you  like  to  know  plans  which  have  been  founded 
on  actual  experience,  tested  under  practical  conditions,  tried  on  the  anvil  of 
time,  and  found  to  ring  true.^  You  will  find  them,  recorded  clearly  and 
interestingly   by  experts  of  long  and   intimate  experience,  in  these 

Six  Important  New  Books  on  Public  Health 


THE  WELFARE  OF  THE  EXPECTANT  MOTHER 

By  Mary  Scharlieb,  M.D. 
Shows  how  the  health  of  a  nation  depends  largely  on  the 
welfare  of  the  mother  during  the  months  before  the  birth 
of  her  child  and  details  what  can  be  done  to  strengthen 
and  sustain  her  during  this  trying  period,  thus  safe- 
guarding the  life  and  health  of  the  next  generation. 
Crown  ovo.  Cloth.      151   pages.     $1.50;    by  mail,  $1.60. 

THE  STORY  OF  ENGLISH  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

By  Sir  Malcolm  Morris,  K.  C.  V.  O. ,  M.  D. 

A  complete  history  of  the  public  health  movement 
in  Great  Britain  from  its  inception  to  the  present  time, 
when  it  has  culminated  in  the  establishment  of  a  min- 
istry of  health.  An  interesting  discussion  of  bacteriology 
from  ■■'  nopular  standpoint  addc.  much  to  the  value  of 
the  book.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth.  106  pases.  SI. 50;  by 
mail,  SI. 60. 


Whatever  your  interest  in  the  most  vital  subjects  of 
social  and  individual  hygiene,  whether  amateur  or 
professional,  these  volumes  will  prove  highly  informa- 
tive. Doctors,  preachers;,public  ofificials,  club  women, 
welfare  workers,  city  planners,  architects,  lawyers, 
business  men  interested  iri  industrialhousing — all^will 
find  invaluable  material  for  immediate  or  future  prac- 
tical use  in  their  many  pages. 

HOUSING  AND  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

By  John  Robertson,  M.D. 

IJeals  with  the  urgent  question  of  providing  adequaff 
housing  facilities  for  rapidly  increasing  city  populations  and 
covers  in  a  very  thorough  manner  the  subjects  of  sanita 
tion.  convenience,  and  comfort  arising  in  this  connection, 
("rown  8vo.  Cloth,  Illustrated  with  diagrams.  159  page=. 
Ji.So;  by  mail,  .$1.60. 

FOOD  AND  THE   PUBLIC'HEALTH 

By  fV.  G.  Savage.  M.D. 

describes  graphically  the  risks  we  run  from  uncleanly 
and  infected  food  and  urges  the  necessity  for  stricter  gov- 
erniTiental  supervision  of  all  the  sources  of  supply,  of  what- 
ever nature  Crown  8vo,  Cloth.  Illustrated.  155  pages. 
$1,50;    by  mail,  SI. 60. 

INFANT  AND  YOUNG  CHILD  WELFARE 

Bv  Harold  ScurMd,  M.D. 
A  comprehensive  study  of  the  whole  question  oi  child 
welfare  along  the  latest  modern  lines.  Shows  how  healthy 
babies  may  be  born  of  healthy  mothers  and  successfully 
reared  in  healthy  homes.  CrowaSvo,  Cloth.  165  pages.  $1.50; 
by  mail,  $i.6o. 

THE  WELFARE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  CHILD 

Bii  Joseph  Gates,  M.D. 
This  book  tells  what  the  school  medical  service  is  doing 
to  further  the  health  and  general  well-being  of  school  chil- 
dren of  all  ages  and  especially  of  those  who  are  in  need  of 
medical  treatment  and  special  care.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth. 
154  pa-es.     $1,50;    by  mail,  $1.00. 


FUNK    &     WAGNALLS    COMPANY.     354-360    FOURTH     AVE.,    NEW    YORK 
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The 
U.  S.  ROYAL  CORD 

A  famous  tire— a  famous  tread.  Ackt>owl- 
edged  among  motorists  and  dealers  alike 
as  the  world's  foremost  example  of  Cord 
tire  building.  Always  delivering  the  game 
repeated  economy,  tire  after  tire,  and  sea- 
«OQ  after  season.  The  stripe  around  the 
side-walls  is  registered  as  a  trade-mark  in 
the  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 


W^th  every  tire  priced  at 
true  worth,what  need  would 
there  be  for 'discounts' 


BUSINESS  concerns 
may   be    divided 
roughly  into  two  classes. 

One  goes  on  the  idea 
that  the  public  doesn't 
think  much.  The  other 
believes  that  public  good 
sense  makes  the  right  de- 
cision nine  times  out  often. 

Concern  No.  1  likes  to 
keep  away  from  facts. 
Concern  No.  2  is  anxious 
to  place  all  the  facts  possible 
before  people. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch 
these   conflicting  meth- 
ods working  out  in  the 
tire  industry. 

*     *     * 

Eighteen  months  ago 


the  makers  of  U.  S.  Royal 
Cord  Tires  put  themselves 
on  record  against  the 
unsoundness  of  the  "dis- 
count" way  of  selling  tires. 

Going  right  ahead  and 
making  the  par  quality  tire  at 
a  net  price. 

Opposing  the  confusion  of 
"so  much  off  list."  Because 
list  prices  don't  mean  any- 
thing until  the  real  worth  of 
the  tire  itself  is  proven.  Be- 
cause "discounts"  mean  still 
less  when  list  price  has  no 
relation  to  value. 


qAs  people  say 
everywhere 

United  StatcsHrcs 
are  Good  Tires 


Now  it  is  evident  the  pub- 
lic hasn't  been  backward  in 
finding  out  the  truth. 

*      *      * 

Rising  above  all  the  uncer- 
tainty of  "discount"  appeal 
comes  the  clear,  sharp  public 
opinion  in  favor  of  U.  S. 
Royal  Cords. 

More  dealers  by  36%  than 
a  year  ago-  In  May  1921  alone 
an  increase  in  sales  of  U,  S. 
Royal  Cords  of  more  than 
25%  over  May  1920. 

Car  owners  know  more 
than  they  let  on. 

They  are  letting  the  "dis- 
count" situation  run  its  course. 
And  turning  to  U.  S.  Royal 

Cords  as  the  Par  quality  tire 

at  a  net  price. 

The  most  significant  thing 

that  is  happening  in  tires 

today. 


United  States  Tires 


United  States  A  Rubber  Company 


Fifty-three 
Factories 


The  Oldest  and  Largest 
Rubber  Organization  in  the  World 


Ttvo  hundred  and 
thirty-five  Branches 


U: 
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The  Jiterarx  D^est  School  and  College  Directory 


LITERARY  DIGEST  readers  seeking  educational 
J  advantages  for  their  children  will  find  in  our  pages 
for  fourteen  weeks,  between  May  14th  and  September 
10th,  a  Classified  Directory  containing  the  names  and 
addresses  of  some  of  the  best  known  Boarding, 
Vocational  and  Professional  Schools  and  Colleges. 

Our  readers  will  find  this  Directory  convenient 
for  reference  and  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the 
schools  which  interest  them.  Descriptive  announce- 
ments of  the  schools  appearing  in  this  Directory  will 
be  found  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  issues: 

July  2nd  August  6th  September  3rd 


The  School  Department  continues  this  year  to 
serve  as  it  has  for  many  years,  parents  and  schools, 
without  fees  or  obligation  of  any  sort.  The  Literary 
Digest's  School  Manager  has  direct  personal  knowl- 
edge of  these  institutions  and  gives  to  each  letter 
individual  attention. 

All  requests  for  educational  information  should 
be  made  by  mail  as  no  advice  can  be  given  by 
telephone.  It  is  necessary  that  inquirers  state 
definitely  the  age  and  sex  of  the  child  to  be  placed; 
approximate  price  to  be  expended  for  board  and 
tuition;  locality  and    size    of    school  preferred. 


Schools  for  Girls  and  Colleges  for  Women 

Judson  College Judson  Street,  Marion,  Ala. 

Crescent  College Box  L,  Eureka  Springs,  Ark. 

Anna  Head  School  for  Girls 2540  Channing  Way,]Berkeley,  Cal. 

Girls'  Collegiate  School Adams  &  Hoover  Sts.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Marlborough  School 5041  W.  3rd  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

^Colonial  School 1533  18th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Fairmont  School Washington,  D.  C. 

Immaculata  Seminary 4230  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Cathedral  School  for  Girls Orlando,  Fla. 

Aiken  Open  Air  School St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Brenau  College  Conservatory Box  L,  Gainesville,  Ga. 

Miss  Haire's  School 1106  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

Monticello  Seminary Godfrey,  Madison  Co.,  111. 

Illinois  Woman's  College Box  C,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Frances  Shimer  School Box  648,  Mount  Carroll,  III. 

Saint  Mary-of-the- Woods Box  130,  Saint  Mary-of-the- Woods,  Ind. 

The  Girls'  Latin  School 1223  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

National  Park  Seminary Box  157,  Forest  Glen,  Md. 

Maryland  College  for  Women Box  Q,  Lutherville,  Md. 

Mount  Ida  School 2300  Summit  St.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Gulf  Park  College Box  R,  Gulfport,  Miss. 

William  Woods  College Fulton,  Mo. 

Miss  White's  School 4148  Lindell  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lindenwood  College  for  Women Box  E,  St.  Charles,  Mo. 

Knox  School  for  Girls Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

Ursuline  Academy Grand  Avenue,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Ossining  School  for  Girls Box  6-D,  Ossining-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Putnam  Hall  School Box  804,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mason's  School  for  Girls Box  710,  Tarrytown-on- Hudson,  N.  Y. 

St.  .Mary's  Episcopal  School Box  28,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Glendale  College Box  1,  Glendale,  Ohio 

Oxford  College Box  54,  Oxford,  Ohio 

Birmingham  School  for  Girls,  The  Mountain  School Birmingham,  Pa. 

Linden  Hall  Seminary Box  123,  Lititz,  Pa. 

Ogontz  School ■. Montgomery  County,  Pa. 

Centenary  College Box  F,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 

Ward-Belmont Box  F,  Belmont  Heights,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Sullins  College Box  D,  Bristol,  Va. 

Southern  Seminary Box  988,  Buena  Vista,  Va. 

Hollins  College Box  313,  Hollins,  Va. 

Virginia  College Box  T,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Stuart  Hall Box  L,  Staunton,  Va. 

Sweet  Briar  College Box  13,  Sweet  Briar,  Va. 

Boys*  Preparatory 

Todd  Seminary  for  Boys Woodstock,  111. 

Boys  Preparatory  School Central  Ave.  at  15th  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Shattuck  School Faribault,  Minn. 

Blair  Academy Box  W,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 

Peddie  School Box  6-P,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Princeton  Preparatory  School Princeton,  N.  J. 

Stone  School Box  17,  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Cascadilla  School : .Box  118,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Mackenzie  School Box  27  (On  Lake  Walton),  Monroe,  N.  Y. 

Cook  Academy Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Irving  School Box  905,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Franklin  &  Marshall  Academy Box  407,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Mercersburg  Academy Box  103,  Mercersburg,  Pa. 

Baylor  School P.  O.  Box  28,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Co-Educational 

Lake  Forest  College Lake  Forest,  111. 

Starkey  Seminary Box  437,  Lakemont,  N.  Y. 

Social  Motive  Day  School Dept.  H,  526  West  114th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

Mrs.  Burt's  School  for  Tiny  Tots. .  .  .  1130  Constant  Ave.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Grand  River  Institute Box  17,  Austinburg,  Ohio 

Wyoming  Seminary Kingston,  Pa. 

Montessori  Country  and  City  Schools. Wycombe  and  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

Temple  University Box  1,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Theological 

Gordon  Bible  College   Boston,  Mass. 


Military  Schools  and  Colleges 

Marion  Institute,  The  Army  and  Navy  College Box  B,  Marion,  Ala. 

Pasadena  Military  Academy Box  418,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

San  Diego  Army  &  Navy  Academy San  Diego,  Cal. 

Hitchcock  Military  Academy San  Rafael,  Cal. 

Western  IV'  ilitary  Academy Box  44,  Alton,  111. 

Culver  Miitary  Academy Culver,  Ind. 

Gulf  Coas;  Military  Academy Gulfport,  Miss. 

Wentworf'i  Military  Academy 187  Washington  Ave.,  Lexington,  Mo. 

Bordentow  ri  Military  Institute Drawer  C-7,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

Roosevelt  .vlilitary  Academy Box  15,  West  Englewood,  N.  J. 

St.  John's  School Box  10,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

St.  John's  School Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Miami  Military  Institute Box  72,  Germantown,  Ohio 

Junior  Mil.  Sch.,  formerly  Castle  Heights  Jr.  Sch..  .Bloomington  Springs,  Tenn. 

Columbia  Military  Academy Box  D,  Columbia,  Tenn. 

Castle  Heights  Military  Academy Box  100,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Branham  &  Hughes  Military  Academy Spring  Hill,  Tenn. 

Texas  Military  College College  Park,  Terrell,  Texas 

Blackstone  Mihtary  Academy Box  B,  Blackstone,  Va. 

.""andolph-Macon  Academy Box  410,  Front  Royal,  Va. 

Staunton  Military  Academy Box  D,  Staunton,  Kable  Sta.,  Va. 

Fishburne  Military  School Box  404,  Waynesboro,  Va. 

St.  John's  Military  Academy Box  12-F,  Delafield,  Wis. 

Northwestern  Military  &  Naval  Academy  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Vocational  and  Professional 

Cumnock  School  of  Expression Box  400,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

American  College  of  Physical  Education D-6,  Chicago,  111. 

Bush  Conservatory  of  Music L.  D.,  839  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  111. 

School  of  Elementary  &  Home  Education 721  Rush  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Northwestern  University  (Summer  Sch.).  .116  University  Hall,  Evanston,  111. 
Burdett  Bus.  Administration  College  .  .  .18  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  11,  Mass. 
Babson  Institute  (Resident),  130  Washington  St.,  Wellesley  Hills,  82,  Mass. 

Normal  School  of  Physical  Education Box  S,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Ithaca  Academy  of  Public  School  Music.  .305  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music 5  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ithaca  School  of  Physical  Education 205  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Williams  School  of  Expression 105  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

New  York  School  of  Social  Work 103  E.  22nd  St.,  N.  Y.  City,  N.  Y. 

Training  Sch.  for  Kindergartners  Froebel  League  .112  E.  71st  St.,  N.Y.  City 
Rochester  Athenaeum  &  Mechanics  Institute.  Dept.  D,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music, Highland  Ave.  &  Oak  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Ohio  Mechanics  Institute Power  Laundry  Dept.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Chattanooga  Coll.  of  Law,  220  First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Cumberland  University  Law  School Box  22,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Technical 

Colorado  School  of  Mines Box  L,  Golden,  Col. 

Bliss  Electrical  School 108  Takoma  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Tri-State  College  of  Engineering 10  D  Street,  Angola,  Ind. 

Michigan  College  of  Mines 266  College  Ave.,  Houghton,  Mich. 

For  Backward  Children 

Stewart  Home  Training  School Box  C,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Bancroft  School Box  133,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Trowbridge  Training  School Chambers  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Miss  Compton's  School  for  Girls 3809  Flad  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Miss  Woods  School  for  Exceptional  Children Box  160,  Roslyn,  Pa. 

For  Stammerers 

Boston  Stammerers  Institute 246  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Martin  Institute  of  Speech  Correction 405  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Northwestern  School 2319  Grand  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Special 

Miss  Arbaugh's  School  ior  Deaf  Children Vineville,  Macon,  Ga. 

School  for  Exceptional  Girls 600  Darrow  Ave.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Devereux  Tutoring  School  for  Girls Box  D,  Berwyn,  Pa. 

Acerwood  Tutoring  School  for  Boys Box  D,  Devon,  Pa. 

Hedley  School Box  D,  Glenside,  Pa. 
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Rea] IMsiness  Getter! 

You  want  business.  So  does  the  H.  D.  Lee 
Mercantile  Company,  Manufacturers  of  **Lee  Union- 
alls,  "  who  advise — 

"/«  8  motifhs  with  Addressograph-ed  Direct  Advertising  we 
opened  ^,j[i~,  new  accounts  and  revived  619  dead  ones." 

Your  competitors  are  watching  your  good  customers 

— probably  "following   them  up"   right  now — trying  to  -win 

their  trade.     Keep  your  customers  of  today  your  buyers  of  tomorrow. 

Create  new  buyers  thru  friendly  letters  and  circulars  mailed  to  people  whose  trade 
you  want.  Now  while  business  is  hard  to  get,  small  retailers,  wholesalers,  manufacturers — 
even  the  largest  corporations — art  circularizing  with  surprising  results. 

" Addressograph  maintaining  our  sales  at  normal  volume." 
— Frey  &  Son,  Baltimore  Wholesalers. 

"Addressograph  increasing  our  trade  50%." 

— Robinson's  Dept.  Store,  Alma,  Mich. 

"Adaressograph    increased    our    business   from   $40,000  to 
$3,000,000."  — American  Mills  Co.,  Atlanta. 

Talk  is  cheap.     Only  sa/es  count  these  days.     If  you 

^neiv  how  the  Addressograph  would  increase  your   business 

you  would   be  using  it   now.      But  you  don^t  know — That's  why  jyoz/ 

should  try  this  $57.50  Addressograph  10  days  without  cost  or  obligation. 
Just  mail  coupon. 

General  Offices:  915  Van  Buren  St. — Factories:  Chicago,  Brooklyn,  London 

United  States  Sales  Offices  and  Service  Stations 


Allentown,  Pa. 

Chicago.  III. 

El  Paso.  Texas 

San  PVancifico,  Cat. 

Albany.  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

(irand  Rapids,  Mich. 

New  Yi.rk.  N.  Y. 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Cleveland .  Ohio 

Houston.  Texas 

Omaha.  Neb. 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Birmingham.  Ala. 

Dallas.  Texas 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

St.   Louis,  Mo. 

Baltimore.  Md. 

Denver,  Colo. 

Kansas  (-ity.  Mo. 

Hitt.>iburKh.  Pa. 

St.  Haul.  Minn. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Des  Moines.  Iowa 

Lo«  Anireles.  Calif. 

Portland.  Ore. 

Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Detroit.  Mich. 

Minneapolis.   Minn. 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont. 

Duluth.  Minn. 

Newark.  N.  J. 

San  Antonio,  Texas 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Canadian  Head 

Office:  60  W. 

Front 

St.,  TORONTO. 

Montreal — Winn 

•peg 

— Vancouver 

Free  Trial  Shows 
How  To  Sell  More 

"Addressograph  increasing  our 
business  50%." — Harmer  Cloth- 
ing Co.,  Lesueur  Center,  Minn. 

"Addressograph  enabling  us  to 
continue  manufacturing  washing 
machines  while  some  other  plants 
are  closed." — Grinnell  Washing 
Machine  Co.,  Grinnell,  Ja. 

"36%  more  sales  than  former 
record  from  Addressograph-ed  letter 
campaign  just  finished." — Sherrvin- 
Williams  Paint  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

"Letters  filled  in  on  Ribbon-Print 
Addressograph  pulling  $4  to  $20 
sales  per  letter." — Hinde&Dauch 
Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

"Addressograph-ed  advertising 
helped  us  grow  from  a  small  bank 
to  one  with  resources  over 
$10,000,000."  —  American 
National  Bank,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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— .1  Mailing  List  Expert 
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Dull  Business."  .^      _ 
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Records  of  truck  sales  during  the  past 
six  months  show  a  decided  gain  in  the 
proportion  of  White  Truck  sales  to 
total  truck  sales. 

The  harder  the  pull  for  trucks  or  busi- 
ness, the  more  are  Whites  preferred. 


THE  WHITE  COMPANY.  Cleveland 
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MOB  FURY  AND   RACE   HATRED  AS  A  NATIONAL  DANGER 


t; 


**  *  ■  MIERE  IS  ONE  PROBLEM  in  Amorican  life  for 
which  I  foresee  no  sohition.  It  is  the  race  problem, 
the  negro  question."  These  words  of  Grover  Cleve- 
land are  recalled  by  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal  in  its  editorial 
discussion  of  the  sudden  and  appalling  flare-up  of  mob  fury  and 
race  hatred  in  Tulsa.  In  this 
Oklahoma  city,  which  according 
to  one  of  its  journals  "has  the 
highest  per-capita  wealth  of  any 
city  in  the  world,"  the  rumor 
that  a  colored  boy  was  to  be 
lynched  brought  a  crowd  of 
armed  negroes  to  the  jail  to  pre- 
vent it.  With  the  white  mob 
and  the  black  confronting  one 
another,  somebody  fired  a  shot, 
and  the  result  was  a  pitched 
battle  with  scores  of  casualties, 
the  burning  of  the  city's  negro 
section,  and  the  addition,  as  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  remarks, 
of  "a  ghastly  chapter  to  the 
record  of  a  national  disgrace." 
For  while  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  Tulsa  tragedj^  has  been 
eonciseh'  described  as  "an  im- 
pudent negro,  an  hysterical  girl, 
and  a  yellow-journal  reporter," 
the  conditions  which  provided 
the  tinder  for  this  spark  are  not 
peculiar  to  Tulsa  or  Oklahoma, 
but  exist  in  varying  degree,  we 
are  told,  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try where  the  negro  is  numerous 
enough  to  be  a  problem.  Ac- 
cording to  the  editor  of  a  New 
Y'ork  negro  weekly,  race  war 
lies   latent    in    many    American 

cities,  and  "as  for  New  Y''ork  City,  it  is  a  magazine.  All  it 
needs  is  to  have  a  fuse  touched  off."  The  causes  behind  the 
Tulsa  explosion  and  similar  outbreaks  of  the  last  few  years, 
editorial  observers  tell  us,  are:  the  lynch-law  spirit,  peonage, 
race  prejudice,  economic  rivalry  between  blacks  and  whites, 
radical  propaganda,  unemployment,  corrupt  politics,  and  the 
new  negro  spirit  of  self-assertion.  Among  the  remedies  pro- 
posed are:  new  legislation,  strict  and  impartial  law  enforcement, 
unionization  of  the  negroes,  and  the  Golden  Rule. 

"The  Tulsa  horror  "  moves  the  Kansas  City  Journal  to 
reflect  upon  "the  narrowmess  of  the  margin  which  separates 
civilization  from  savagery."  "We  have  in  this  country  an 
ugly  race  problem,  and  to  ignore  it  is  only  to  postpone  the 


reckoning,"  declares  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  which  has  not 
forgotten  the  race  war  of  four  years  ago  in  its  neighbor  city. 
East  St.  Louis,  in  which  125  persons  were  killed.  This  problem. 
The  Post-Dispatch  assures  us,  "can  not  be  solved  by  riot,  by 
burnings  and  killings."     "We  are  headed  in  this  country  toward 

a  race  conflict  greater  than  the 
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KEEPING    RIGHT    UP    WITH    THE    PROCESSION. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune 


confines  of  a  city — greater,  per- 
haps, than  a  State,"  declares 
The  Star  of  the  same  city,  Avhieh 
asks:  "Are  we  going  to  keep 
on  going  in  the  direction  in 
which  we  are  headed?"  "No 
community  knows  when  it  may 
be  marred  by  similar  outrages," 
says  the  Oklahoma  City  Times, 
which  is  convinced  that  "the 
danger  of  racial  disturbances 
is  increased  by  the  orgy  of 
terrorism  in  Tulsa."  "It  is  not 
an  issue  of  white  vs.  black,  but 
it  is  an  issue  in  which  is  involved 
the  one  true  conception  of 
government  itself,"  avers  the 
Tulsa  World.  "Mob  violence 
has  become  common,  and  if  the 
tendency  is  not  checked,  one 
may  not  measure  the  depths  of 
sorrow  to  come,"  says  the 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoma  Leader, 
"If  the  Tulsa  collision  had  oc- 
curred at  Vera  Cruz  the  Amer- 
ican people  would  have  de- 
plored the  lawlessness  of  the 
Mexicans  and  found  it  shock- 
ing," remarks  the  New  York 
Times;  and  the  Nashville 
Tennessean  thinks  that  "the 
crime  of  Tulsa  will  make  many 
of  us  hesitate  before  we  condemn  other  races  as  being  unqualified 
for  self-government."  "This  is  not  the  first  race  riot  within, 
recent  years  to  occur  outside  of  the  Mason-Dixon  Une,"  notes 
the  Wilmington  Every  Evening,  which  recalls  the  following 
facts: 

"In  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  which  is  distinctly  a  Northern  city, 
125  persons  were  killed  on  July  7,  1917.  In  Washington,  D.  C, 
seven  persons  were  killed  and  scores  injured  in  the  riots  which 
began  .July  19,  1919.  A  few  days  later,  beginning  July  26,  in 
Chicago,  which  is  certainly  not  a  Southern  city,  38  persons 
were  killed  and  500  wounded.  On  October  2,  the  same  year,  in 
Elaine,  Ark. — which  calls  itself  Mid- Western — .30  persons  were 
killed  and  hundreds  were  wounded  in  the  street-fighting.  Three 
davs  before  that,  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  which  is  certainly  Western, 
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three  persons  were  killed  in  race  riots  and  many  -wounded.  The 
mayor  of  the  city  was  hanged  by  rioters,  but  cut  down  in  time 
to  save  his  life." 

The  guilt  of  the  Tulsa  tragedy,  avers  an  outspoken  Southern 
paper,  the  Dallas  News,  "attaches  itself  mostly  to  the  white 
race";  and  in  the  Emporia  Gazette  we  read: 

"Of  course,  it  was  not  the  best  of  the  white  race  that  created 
the  hellish  situation  in  Tulsa.  But  none  the  less,  the  best  of  the 
white  race  is  responsible.  The  leadership  of  a  community  is 
responsible  for  the  deeds  of  the  community." 

"No  matter  who  Idlls^fhe  most,  mobs  are  an  indictment  of 
all  the  citizens,  and  of  the  best  citizens  more  than  any  of  the 
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WHY    NOT     START     A    LITTLE     "DIS- 
ARMAMENT "    RIGHT  HERE  AT  HOME? 

— Gibbs  in  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun. 

others,"  agrees  The  Call,  a  negro  paper  published  in  Kansas 
City;  and  it  adds:  "We  maintain  that  it  is  AA^hite  ciA-ilization 
that  is  on  trial  when  negroes  are  persecuted,  for  it  is  the  law  as 
created  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  which  is  treated  with  contempt 
when  our  rights  are  overridden."  "We  are  wondering  where 
is  an  I'ncle  Sam  that  will  hear  the  cries  of  the  innocent  women  and 
children  at  Tulsa,"  exclaims  another  negro  paper,  the  St.  Louis 
Argus;  and  in  still  another.  The  Black  Dispatch,  of  Oklahoma 
City,  we  read:  "Whatever  the  issue,  the  fact  remains  undis- 
puted that  in  Tulsa,  in  a  white-man's  country,  the  negroes  were 
attempting  to  uphold  the  law  and  white  men  were  attempting 
to  destroy  it." 

The  nation  must  awake  to  what  lynch  law  and  i-ace  riots  are 
costing  it,  our  press  earnestly  admonish  us.  This  Tulsa  horror 
will  be  featured  in  scare-heads  in  everj'  newspaper  in  ISIexico 
City,  and  will  make  it  still  harder  for  our  State  Department  to 
convince  the  Mexicans  that  we  are  in  deadly-  earnest  about 
the  protection  of  American  life  and  property,  remarks  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post,  which  goes  on  to  say:  "At  this  moment 
we  are  withholding  valuable  aid  to  the  Mexican  Government 
because  we  doubt  the  safety  of  American  life  and  property  under 
its  jurisdiction,  but  in  A'lexican  eyes  the  Tulsa  explosion  will 
knock  the  high  horse  out  from  under  us."  Moreover,  it  adds, 
such  outbreaks  "damage  the  United  States  more  than  we 
realize  in  the  eyes  of  all  foreign  nations."  "Americans  have 
been  loud  in  the  denunciation  of  the  pogroms  in  Poland,  of  the 


massacres  in  Armenia  and  Russia  and  Mexico,  and  they  we: 
ready  to  go  to  war  to  avenge  the  victims  of  the  barbarous 
German  war-lords,  but  unless  we  can  create  a  public  sentiment 
in  this  country  strong  enough  to  restrain  such  intolerant  out- 
breaks as  Tulsa  has  just  witnessed,  we  shall  be  unable  in  tlie 
future  to  protest  with  any  moral  weight  against  anjthiiig  that 
may  happen  in  less-favored  parts  of  the  world,"  remarks  the 
Houston  Post,  which  warns  us  that  "the  race  problem  is  not 
being  solved  in  any  part  of  the  country." 

Tulsa's  outburst  of  race  warf arew  "  was  as  unjustified  as  it 
was  unnecessary,"  remarks  the  Tulsa  World.  The  events 
which  made  up  this  tragedy  of  errors  are  outlined  by  Walter 
F.  White  in  a  Tulsa  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Evening  P^st: 

"The  immediate  cause  of  the  riot  was  a  white  girl  who  claimed 
that  Dick  Rowland,  a  colored  youth  of  nineteen,  attempted 
to  assault  her.  Sarah  Page,  the  girl,  operated  an  elevator  in  the 
Drexel  Building  in  Tulsa.  She  said  the  colored  boy  had  seized 
her  arm  as  she  admitted  him  to  the  car.  Rowland  declares 
that  he  stumbled  and  accidentally  stept  on  the  girl's  foot.  She 
screamed.  Rowland  ran.  The  following  day  the  Tulsa  Tribune 
told  of  the  charge  and  the  arrest  of  Rowland. 

"Chief  of  Police  John  A.  Gustafson,  Sheriff  McCuUough, 
Mayor  T.  D.  Evans,  and  a  number  of  reputable  citizens,  among 
them  a  prominent  oil  operator,  all  declared  that  the  girl  had  not 
been  molested;  that  no  attempt  at  criminal  assault  had  been 
made.  Victor  F.  Barnett,  managing  editor  of  the  Tribune, 
stated  that  his  paper  had  since  learned  that  the  original  story 
that  the  girl's  face  was  scratched  and  her  clothes  torn  was  untrue. 

"Soon  after  The  Tribune  appeared  on  the  streets  on  Tuesday 
afternoon  there  was  talk  of  a  lynching  mob  'to  avenge  the 
purity  of  a  white  woman.'  Rowland  was  then  removed  to  the 
county  jail,  located  on  the  top  floor  of  the  Tulsa  Coimty  Court- 
House,  a  substantial  building  of  three  stories.  Sheriff  Mc- 
CuUough stated  to  me  that  as  early  as  four  o'clock  on  Tuesday 
afternoon  {The  Tribune  reached  the  streets  with  the  story  of  the 
alleged  assault  at  3.15  p.m.).  Commissioner  of  Police  J.  M. 
Adkison  informed  him  that  there  was  talk  of  lynching  Rowland 
that  night 

' '  By  nine  o'clock  there  were  from  300  to  400  whites  around  the 
court-house.  About  9..30  twenty-five  negroes  came  up  to  the 
court-house,  armed  to  protect  Rowland.  The  sheriff  persuaded 
them  to  go  home,  but  in  an  hour  they  returned,  their  number 
increased  to  seventy-five.  The  sheriff  had  again  persuaded 
them  to  go  home,  Avhen  a  shot  was  fired.  Then,  in  the  sheriff's 
own  words,  'all  hell  broke  loose.' 

"Armed  mobs  of  whites  broke  into  hardware  stores  and  pawn- 
shops and  looted  them,  taking  weapons  and  ammunition.  Colored 
men  fought  gamely,  one  of  them  accoixnting  for  five  members  of  a 
mob  that  attacked  the  colored  section.  Near  daybreak  a 
pitched  battle  was  in  progress,  with  the  'Frisco  tracks  as  a  divid- 
ing line  between  the  two  forces.  Shortly  afterward  the  white 
mobs,  numbering  by  then  more  than  10.000,  invaded  the  negro 
section,  the  colored  men  resisting  determinedly.  Cans  of  oil 
were  secured  and  fires  started.  Firemen  attempting  to  quench 
the  first  of  these  flames  were  fired  upon  and  withdrew." 

Before  martial  law  Avas  established  and  peace  restored  by  the 
National  Guard  more  than  a  score  of  blacks  and  nearly  half  as 
many  whites  had  lost  their  li^-es,  more  than  200  of  both  races 
were  wounded,  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  dollars'  worth  of 
property  was  destroA^ed,  and  thousands  of  negro  families  were 
homeless. 

The  Tulsa  Tribune  and  World  agi'ee  the  trouble  could  haA^e 
been  nipped  in  the  bud  by  decisiA'e  action  on  the  part  of  the  city 
authorities  in  dispersing  the  mob  as  soon  as  it  began  to  form; 
and  correspondents  represent  Gov.  J.  B.  A.  Robertson  as  sharing 
this  Aaew.  "Undoubtedly  the  trouble  could  haA'e  been  arrested 
in  its  incipiency  had  prompt  and  intelligent  action  been  taken 
by  officials,"  declares  the  Muskogee  Phoenix;  and  The  Times- 
Democrat  of  the  same  Oklahoma  city  agrees  that  "in  Tulsa  the 
law-enforcement  branches  were  absolutely  paralyzed  in  face  of 
the  riots  for  twenty-four  hours."  "The  accumulation  of  all 
the  stories  relating  to  the  disaster  clearlj'  indicates  that  this  is 
the  culmination  of  a  protracted  disrespect  for  law  in  this  city 
thi'ough  a  long  period  of  time,"  affirms  the  Tulsa  Tribune. 

But  behind  tlie  immediate  factors  in  the  Tulsa  outbreak 
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WHKHK    FI\F.    THOUSAND    NEGROES    WERE    BURNED    OUT    BY    A    WHITE    MOB    IN    TULSA. 


editorial  observers  search  for  deeper  causes.  "One  incident 
never  causes  a  race  riot;  the  causes  accumulate  for  weeks  and 
months  before  the  outbreak,"  remarks  James  Weldon  Johnson, 
secretary  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  who  goes  on  to  say: 

"If  the  stories  told  by  refugees  from  Oklahoma  are  true,  con- 
ditions virtually  of  slavery,  similar  to  those  laid  bare  recently 
by  Governor  Dorsey  in  Georgia,  prevail  in  Oklahoma.  Robbery 
of  negro  tenants,  brutalities  of  every  description,  burning  of 
homes,  and  enforced  labor  for  a  mere  subsistence  wage  will 
inevitably  bring  about  trouble." 

So  long  as  the  negro  is  denied  in  whole  or  in  part  the  rights 
and  immunities  guaranteed  him  under  the  white-man's  law, 
"the  way  is  open  to  the  repetition  of  such  tragedies  as  that 
which  happened  in  Tulsa,"  avers  the  New  York  World,  in  which 
we  read  further: 

"Government  ceased  for  the  time  being  to  exist  and  the  streets 
of  Tulsa  ran  -svith  blood.  But  in  vast  sections  of  the  country 
government  has  a  habit  of  ceasing  to  exist  where  the  legal  rights 
of  the  negro  are  concerned.  Altho  white  men  are  some- 
times lynched  when  accused  of  crime  the  general  presumption 
is  that  they  will  not  be.  Altho  black  men  are  often  not  lynched 
when  accused  of  crime,  the  general  presumption  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States  is  that  they  are  likely  to  be.  Out  of  that 
presumption  came  Tulsa's  race  war." 

"The  core  of  the  situation  is  the  existence  of  a  latent  spirit 
of  lynching,"  thinks  the  New  York  Evening  Pout.  Of  a  chang- 
ing attitude  on  the  part  of  the  negro,  the  New  York  Glohe  says: 

"Because  of  his  experiences  as  a  soldier  and  on  account  of  the 
higher  value  placed  upon  his  labor  during  the  war-period  he  has 
become  less  submissive.  Whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  it  is  a 
fact  that  when  attacked  by  white  men  he  is  more  likely  to 
shoot  back  than  he  was  five  years  ago." 

The  Socialist  New  York  Call,  after  inter\'iewing  Mr.  Chandler 
Owen,  editor  of  The  Messenger,  on  the  Tulsa  riot,  reports  that — 

"A  potent  cause,  Mr.  Owen  believes,  is  the  recent  wave  of 
unemployment,  which  has  hit  white  workers  much  harder  than 
colored  workers,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  negroes  work  for 
lower  wages,  and  are  therefore  the  last  to  be  discharged.  This 
has  caused  a  great  deal  of  resentment  among  the  white  workers, 
who  accuse  the  negroes  of  taking  away  their  jobs." 

"What  was  the  underlying  cause  of  the  Tulsa  riot?"  asks 
the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  which  answers  its  own  question 
as  follows: 


"The  answer  to  that  question  not  only  explains  this  riot, 
but  reveals  a  situation  which  threatens  the  peace  of  every  com- 
munity in  the  land  where  negroes  and  whites  dwell  together. 
To  speak  plainly,  those  negroes  were  not  in  their  right  senses. 
They  were  inflamed  by  a  violent  propaganda  against  the  whites 
which  negro  radic^als  in  Chicago,  New  York,  and  other  points 
in  the  East  have  been  carrying  on  since  the  armistic^e.  Publi- 
cations tilled  with  denunciation  of  the  white  people  of  the  South 
and  with  lurid  descriptions  of  imaginary  wrongs  of  the  negro 
race  have  been  spread  throughout  the  South  during  the  past  two 
years  and  a  half.  The  most  extreme  of  them  have  preached 
violence,  if  not  openly,  covertly  and  by  innuendo.  These  pro- 
fessional agitators,  most  of  whom  have  found  an  easy  way  of 
making  a  living  through  this  propaganda,  have  eared  nothing 
for  the  consequences  of  their  violent  teachings.  With  reck- 
less abandon  they  have  used  every  possible  method  of  iiiflaming 
the  negroes  in  the  South  against  the  whites. 

"The  Tulsa  riot  is  a  direct  result  of  the  sullen  and  ugly  dis-p 
content  which  these  Eastern  propagandists  have  been  planting 
in  the  breasts  of  Southern  negroes.  It  is  among  the  'first 
fruits'  of  their  teachings.  The  homeless  negroes  of  Tulsa  who 
view  the  ruins  of  the  results  of  their  labor  and  who  witnessed 
their  relatives  being  killed  in  a  furious  riot,  are  the  victims  of 
this  propaganda." 

"It  is  pretty  generally  known  in  Houston  that  hundreds, 
even  thousands,  of  whites  and  blacks  have  procured  firearms 
during  the  past  two  years,"  says  another  Texas  paper,  the 
Houston  Post,  which  goes  on  to  say: 

"It  is  time  to  talk  plainly.  The  circumstance  that  there  are 
large  armed  groups  of  whites  and  blacks,  each  expecting  attack, 
in  scores  of  Southern  communities  is  something  for  sober  citizens 
of  both  races  to  consider.  To  continue  that  state  of  affairs 
means  but  one  thing,  viz.,  that  sooner  or  later  the  necessary 
spark  to  light  the  fires  of  hate  will  appear." 

The  Indianapolis  News  thinks  that  there  is  much  in  the 
argument  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  that  corrupt  polities  is  the 
real  villain  in  the  Tulsa  tragedy  and  in  other  American  race 
riots.     Says  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

"If  in  Tulsa,  Chicago,  Springfield,  or  East  St.  Louis  it  were 
not  for  the  profitable  alliance  of  politics  and  vice  or  professional 
crime,  the  tiny  spark  which  is  the  beginning  of  all  these  out- 
rages would  be  promptly  extinguished.  We  should  have  peace 
in  our  communities  and  the  race  issue  would  never  reach  the 
point  of  madness. 

"Corrupt  politics  is  directly  responsible  for  race  riots.  Let 
us  face  'that  fact  and  not  lose  ourselves  in  secondary  con- 
siderations. Race  riots  are  not  problems  of  race;  they  are 
problems  of  government.  There  will  be  no  race  riots  where 
politics  has  not  corrupted  government." 
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"  HARVEYIZED  "   DIPLOMACY 

LETTING  GEORGE  DO  IT  is  an  excellent  way  to  make 
history,  was  the  apparent  opinion  of  Earl  Curzon  at 
•^  the  Pilgrim  Society  dinner  in  London,  as  he  referred 
to  the  conspicuous  roles  played  by  George  III.,  George  V., 
Lloyd  George,  and  Ambassador  George  Harvey.  Colonel 
Harvey,  who  has  been  credited  with  making  much  pohtical 
history  at  home,  rose  to  the  occasion  by  producing  some  inter- 
esting diplomatic  history  as  it  came  his  turn  to  speak.  When 
the  Ambassador's  fellow  countrymen  read  in  the  dispatches  his 
emphatic  assertion  that  America  will  not  be  "beguiled"  into 
having  anything  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  that  the  United  States  joined  the  Allies  in  the  Great  War 
"solely  to  save  the  United  States  of  America,"  and  because  it  was 
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*HE    HAS    LEFT    HIS    MARK    ON    THE    COURSE    OF    EVENTS. 


Said  the  British  Prime  Minister  in  welcoming  the  new  American  Ambassador  at  the  Pilgrims'  dinner.     The 
photograph  shows,  at  the  reader's  left,   the  Prince  of  Wales,  then  Ambassador  Harvey,  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 


hold  dear."  War  veterans  write  letters  of  protest  to  the  news- 
papers until  editors  are  swamped  with  them.  An  American 
Legion  Post  unanimously  adopts  a  resolution  declaring  that  "  the 
dumb  wounds  and  the  lungs  slowly  perishing  by  poisoned  gas,  of 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  still  linger  and  languish  to  testify 
their  devotion  to  America's  righteous  war  cause,  all  proclaim  these 
statements  of  Ambassador  Harvey  to  be  a  stultifying  lie."  But 
before  quoting  more  comment  on  the  Harvey  speech,  it  is  well  to 
note  just  what  the  Ambassador  said  at  the  Pilgrims'  dinner. 

Americans,  said  Mr.  Harvey  in  the  naost  widely  criticized 
passage  of  his  speech,  "have  come  to  realize  in  the  past  few 
years  that  ideals  too  often  resolve  into  illusions  and  illusions 
we  have  found  to  be  both  dangerous  and  profitless."  Until 
recently  the  impression  was  prevalent  "that  we  went  to  war  to 
rescue  humanity  from  all  kinds  of  menacing  perils.     Not  a  few 

remain  convinced  that  we 
sent  our  young  soldiers 
across  to  save  this  King- 
dom, France,  and  Italy." 
But,  the  American  Ambas- 
sador explained  to  his 
English  hearers — 


"That  is  not  the  fact. 
We  sent  them  solely  to 
save  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  most  reluc- 
tantly and  laggardly  at 
that. 

"We  were  not  too  proud 
to  fight,  whatever  that  may 
mean.  We  were  afraid  not 
to  fight.  That  is  the  real 
truth  of  the  matter.  So 
we  came  along  toward  the 
end  and  helped  you  and 
your  allies  shorten  the  war. 
That  is  all  we  did  and  that 
is  all  we  claim  to  have 
done." 


"afraid  not  to  fight,"  there  came  a  cry  of  remonstrance  "like  the 
sound  of  many  waters,"  to  use  a  New  York  Times  phrase.  Yet 
the  Harvey  speech,  it  should  be  noted,  has  met  with  much 
approval  in  Republican  circles  in  Washington  and  has  been 
earnestly  defended  by  a  large  number  of  important  Republican 
daiUes^  Indeed,  it  seems  to  the  Manchester  Union  (Rep.), 
that  all  the  criticism  is  simply  a  Democratic  attempt  to  make 
Colonel  Harvey  the  "Administration  goat."  Friends  and  foes 
agree  that  the  Colonel  has  been  shattering  diplomatic  traditions. 
"He  has  produced  a  Harveyized  diplomacy,"  says  the  Denver 
Rocky  Mountain  News  (Ind.),  which  thinks  it  "may  be  welcome 
as  a  change"  from  the  old-fashioned  kind.  Governor  Cox's 
Dayton  News  (Dem.),  using  the  same  phrase,  laments  the 
"unhappy  precedent"  based  on  a  surrender  of  good  taste  and 
good  judgment.  The  critics  are  not  all  Democrats.  "From 
press  and  pulpit,  from  supporters  of  both  political  parties,  from 
service  men  and  mothers  decorated  with  the  gold  star  of  sacrifice, 
have  come  stern  protests  against  a  causeless  perversion  of  history 
and  a  gross  slander  upon  the  American  people,"  we  read  in  that 
former  Roosevelt  organ,  the  Philadelphia  North  American 
(Prog.).  A  congregation  in  a  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian 
church  violates  all  traditions  by  applauding  a  sermon  declaring 
the  Ambassador  no  fit  representative  of  his  country.  A  reso- 
lution of  inquiry  is  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  Ambassador's  recall  is  demanded  on  the  floor  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  The  Pennsylvania  Chapter  of  War 
Mothers  meets  in  convention  and  denounces  Mr.  Harvey's 
speech  as  an  "insult  to  everything  that  the  women  of  America 


the 


A  f^w  minutes  later  Mr. 
Harvey  undertook  to  show 
"how   utterly  absurd"    is 
impression    apparently   lingering   in   many    British    minds 


"that  in  some  way  or  other,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  unwittingly, 
surely  unwillingly,  America  may  yet  be  beguiled  into  the  League 
of  Nations."  The  question  of  America's  participation,  he  as- 
serted, was  settled  in  the  negative  by  "a  majority  of  7,000,000." 
And  he  went  on  to  say: 

"It  follows,  then,  that  the  present  Government  could  not, 
without  betrayal  of  its  creators  and  masters,  and  will  not,  I 
can  assure  you,  have  anything  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  League 
or  any  commission  or  committee  appointed  by  it  or  responsible 
to  it,  directly  or  indirectly,  openly  of  furtively." 

Speaking  for  the  Republican  papers  which  profess  themselves 
unable  to  understand  why  anybody  should  object  to  Mr.  Harvey's 
remarks,  the  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  (Rep.)  asks  what  it 
was,  after  all,  that  he  said? 

"Well,  in  effect,  it  was  that  the  United  States  did  not  get  into 
the  war  in  any  spirit  of  exalted,  self-sacrificing  nobility;  that 
it  was  not  actuated  by  any  overwhelming  access  of  brotherly 
love;  that  a  piteous  compassion  for  the  bleeding  heart  of  human- 
ity was  not  its  motive,  but  that  it  started  to  fight,  and  did  fight, 
to  save  its  skin,  because  it  could  see  very  clearly  that  if  it  did 
not  do  so  rather  promptly  it  would  presently  be  the  worse  for 
its  failure.     And  isn't  that  the  truth?" 

With  this  at  least  one  Democratic  daily  agrees.  Official 
Washington,  according  to  the  Birmingham  News,  knew  that 
Germany  intended  after  defeating  the  Allies  to  make  us  pay  a 
$40,000,000,000  damage  bill  or  fight,  and  our  Government 
realized  that  "the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  get  in  at  once  and 
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help  whip  Germany  before  she  had  eonqiiered  the  weakenia^ 
Allies."     Then— 

"After  we  got  started  it  was  all  very  fine  to  exhilarate  our- 
selves into  a  suhliniattHi  t-onditiDn  of  self-appreciation  with 
'making  the  world  safe  for  democracy'  and  such  other  tine 
sayings.  The  cold  fact  remains  that  we  were  lighting  to  savo 
our  hides,  our  .'?40,(XK),tKK),(KK),  and  to  avoid  being  put  in  the 
sjime  position  Germany  is  in  to-day 

"No,  we  went  to  war  to  make  America  safe  for  Americans; 
so  that  the  Kaiser's  millions  would  not  bo  goose-stepping  down 
Pennsylvania  A\enut>;  so  that  an  army  of  occupation  would 
not  be  settled  upon  us,  and  we  would  not  be  administered  as  a 
conquered  province,  ground  down  beneath  the  rapacity  and 
arrogance  of  German  conquerors,  and  bled  white  financially 
to  fatten  der  ValirhuKl.     That  is  why  we  fought." 

Of  course,  \\Tites  Dr.  J.  B.  Xaylor,  in  an  editorial  in  President 
Hai'ding's  Marion  Star,  we  did  fight  for  "humanity,"  but — 

"The  particular  people  of  all  humanity  we  fought  for  was  the 
Americans;  the  particular  country  we  aimed  to  save  was  the 
I'nited  States;  the  particular  flag  we  sought  to  keep  flying 
high  and  unsullied  was  Old  Glory. 

"  Let's  ask  ourselves  tliis  one  question — and  dig  up  the  answer 
from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts: 

"Would  we  have  gone  into  the  war  at  all — tho  the  defeat  of 
the  Allies  should  have  appeared  certain — had  it  not  been  that 
our  own  rights  were  violated,  our  own  interests  assailed,  our 
own  security  put  in  jeopardy  ? 

"America  keeps  out  of  war — as  long  as  she  can  do  so  safely 
and  honorably.  She  doesn't  play  the  part  of  a  plug-ugly — and 
go  about  with  a  chip  upon  her  shoulder,  spoiling  for  a  fight.  And 
she  doesn't  essay  the  role  of  a  knight-errant  either — anxious  and 
eager  to  fly  to  the  aid  of  everj'  maiden  government  in  distress. 

"America  has  always  been  sane  and  common-sensical — and 
I  trust  she  will  always  be. 

"And  Colonel  George  Harvey  is  voicing  true  Americanism." 

Similar  strong  indorsement  of  the  Harvey  view  of  our  reasons 
for  going  to  war  appears  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  San 
Francisco  Argonaut  (Ind.),  Cincinnati  Times-Star  (Rep.), 
Baltimore  News  (Ind.),  Buffalo  Commercial  (Rep.),  Kansas  City 
Star  (Ind.),   and   Journal    (Rep.),  Washington  Post  (Ind.),  and 
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AND    IT'S   BEEN    UP    SINCE    LAST    NOVEMBER,    TOO! 

— Walil  in  the  Sacramento  Bee. 

Albany  Journal  (Rep.).  It  seems  to  the  Buffalo  Express  that 
Mr.  Harvey  was  clearly  referring,  not  to  American  sentiment, 
but  "to  the  considerations  and  motives  which  led  the  Govern- 
ment imder  President  Wilson  into  finally  adopting  a  war 
policy."     The   Milwaukee   Sentinel    (Rep.)    calls   attention   to 


President  Wilson's  neutrality  utterances  and  his  reelection  on  the 
motto  "h(>  kept  us  out  of  war,"  and  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wilson 
did  not  appeal  to  force  until  he  felt  that  the  people  of  the  I'nited 
States  were  attacked  and  must  defend  themselves.  The  Detroit 
Free  Press  (Ind.),  another  pro-Administration  paper  which  puts 


THE    DEFAMER! 
— Alley  in  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

its  editorial  O.  K.  on  the  Harvey  speech,  thinks  that  the  Am- 
bassador "did  no  more  than  restate  concisely  and  plainly  the 
position  which  President  Harding  took  in  his  first  message  to 
Congress."  All  these  editors  thoroughly  agree  with  Mr. 
Harvey's  interpretation  of  the  last  election  as  a  national  decision 
to  "keep  out"  of  the  League. 

When  we  turn  to  the  critics  it  is  noteworthy  that  some  of  the 
strongest  words  come  from  those  who  are  not  professional 
writers.  The  New  York  World  (Dem.),  which  bitterly  excori- 
ates Mr.  Harvey  in  its  editorial  columns,  prints  a  letter  from  a 
reader,  a  native  Ohioan,  who  protests  against  the  Ambassador's 
"materialistic  analysis"  of  the  motives  which  led  our  young 
men  from  "Main  Street"  to  the  fields  of  France.  "Main 
Street,"  he  writes,  "had  its  war-profiteers,  its  grocery-store 
cynics;  but  it  had  also,  and  in  far  greater  numbers,  its  devout, 
sincere  believers  in  the  principles  of  democracy — believers  to  the 
point  of  willingly  offering  up  their  loved  ones  in  the  defense  and 
extension  of  those  principles."  It  seems  to  this  son  of  the 
Middle  West  that— 

"Colonel  Harvey  has  tarried  at  the  grocery  store.  He  has  not 
gone  on  to  the  little  church  and  seen  the  service  flag  with  its 
gold  stars.  There,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  in  the  spot  of  hallowed 
associations,  sit  sorrowing  parents  comforting  themselves  with 
the  memories  of  the  high  resolve  of  1917.  I  have  seen  it  and 
I  know.  I  have  listened  to  their  faltering,  self-fortifying  words. 
And  now,  if  this  bombastic  Ambassador  at  London  speaks  in 
fact  for  our  Government,  they  are  perplexedly  wondering  where- 
fore they  were  tricked.  In  the  name  of  elemental  humanity, 
.somebodv  in  authority  should  tell  them  that  George  Harvey 
lied." 

And  in  a  small  town  in  West  Virginia,  a  "Citizen"  writes 
in  to  the  Wellsbury  Times  to  say  that  "the  sneers  at  the  part 
we  took  in  the  war  are  an  insult  to  every  American  citizen  and 
a  still  more  unwarranted  insult  to  our  soldier-patriots."     A  few 
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editorial  denunciations  of  the  speech  and  of  the  speechmaker 
must  suffice.  The  speech,  according  to  The  Michigan  Business 
Farming  (Mount  Clemens),  was  "a  tactless,  foolish,  rankling 
thing."  "One  of  the  most  sordid  utterances  ever  vouchsafed 
by  a  spokesman  for  America,"  is  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun's 
(Ind.  Dem.)  phrase;  "stark  cynicism,"  is  the  Springfield 
Republican's.  Our  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  declares  the 
Atlanta  Journal  (Dem.),  has  "offered  the  American  nation, 
gratuitoush^  and  boorishly,  a  meaner  insult  than  Hun  or  Bol- 
she\-ik  ever  flung  against  the  flag."  "To  say  that  the  United 
States  entered  the  war  solely  to  save  herself  is  the  most  damnable 
lie  in  history,"  the  Lincoln  Star  (Ind.)  flatly  declares.  Harvey, 
says  the  Raleigh  Xews  and  Observer  (Dem.)  owned  by  the  war- 
time Secretary.'  of  the  Xa^n,',  "has  won  the  condemnation  of  every 
proud  American  by  bringing  American  participation  in  the  war 
down  from  the  noble  and  spiritual  plane  of  America's  consecra- 
tion and  endeavoring  to  lower  it  to  a  mere  fight  for  self- 
preservation."  "We  never  needed  to  fight  for  ourselves,"  adds 
ex-Secretary  Daniels's  paper.  Here  the  Republican  St.  Louis 
Globe-Demoa-at  agrees:  "If  it  had  not  been  for  America's  con- 
demnation of  Germany's  purpose  and  methods,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  American  sj-mpathy  for  the  cause  of  the  AUies,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  American  eon^-iction,  growing  stronger  every  day, 
that  civilization  and  democracy  were  imperiled,  the  United 
States  would  not  have  gone  into  the  war,  for  all  its  material 
interests,  aU  its  selfish  interests,  were  against  it."  Ours  was 
more  than  a  "bread-and-butter"  war,  we  read  in  the  New  York 
Globe  (Ind.  Rep.).  We  had  om*  direct  grievances,  but  "the 
least  intelligent  knew  of  the  barbarities  and  the  indecencies  of 
the  German  method  of  warfare,  and  those  who  looked  beyond 
these  superficialities  thought  of  the  issue  as  a  clash  between 
democracy,  however  corrupt  and  imperfect,  and  a  conscious  and 
remorseless  autocracy."  Colonel  Harvey's  "cynical  denial" 
"breaks  in  upon  this  mood  like  an  oath  in  the  midst  of  a  church 
service."  It  does  not  seem  to  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch 
(Dem.)  that  Harvey's  speech  will  have  any  particular  effect 
at  home — 

"But  abroad,  the  effect  is  likely  to  be  marked.  To  Europe 
he  has  torn  aside  the  veil  of  American  altruism,  all  sentiment 
from  its  entry  into  the  war,  all  noble  purpose  from  its  sacrifice 
at  the  side  of  the  Allies,  and  has  revealed  it  as  a  materialistic 
nation,  selfish  in  the  inception  of  its  conflict  and  grasping  for  the 
fruits  of  \'ictorj%  .  .  .  Impregnated  bj-  this  Harvey  view  of 
Americanism,  Europe  hereafter  will  be  less  deeply  imprest  by 
talk  of  our  unselfishness  and  disinterestedness  in  its  affairs." 

To  refute  Colonel  Harvej^'s  statement  that  we  went  to  war 
solely  in  our  own  interests,  statements  of  our  war  ideals  made 
by  President  Wilson,  President  Harding,  Colonel  Roosevelt, 
Senator  Lodge,  and  other  statesmen  are  brought  up  by  the 
Omaha  World- Her  aid  (Dem.),  Governor  Cox's  Dayton  News,  the 
Indianapolis  News  (Ind.),  and  the  Philadelphia  North  Aynerican. 
IMany  papers  ask  for  the  recall  of  the  Ambassador  or  for  a  direct 
disavowal  of  his  words  by  the  President,  altho  the  Toledo  NewS' 
Bee  (Ind.)  and  others  consider  the  President's  tributes  to  our 
soldiers  at  Hoboken  and  on  ISIemorial  Day  to  be  sufficient 
reply  to  the  Ambassador. 

Finally,  Mr.  Har\^ej^  is  told  by  such  authorities  as  The  Inde- 
pendent, St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.),  Chicago  Evening  Post 
(Ind.  Rep.),  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.),  the  Springfield 
Republican  (Ind.),  and  Secretary  Hoover's  Washington  Herald 
(Ind.),  that  the  7,000,000  votes  for  Harding  were  by  no  means 
a  mandate  against  any  participation  in  the  League.  The  Herald 
recalls  the  fact  that — 

"Before  the  election  a  considerable  group  of  Republican 
leaders  in  whom  the  people  had  and  have  the  utmost  confidence 
stated  to  the  public  that  in  voting  for  Mr.  Harding  they  were  not 
voting  against  the  League.  Millions  took  this  to  heart  when 
they  marked  their  ballots." 


HAITI   CHARGES   US   WITH   MISRULE 

THE  "WATER  CURE"  of  Spanish  War  days  is  listed 
among  the  tortures  which  three  Haitian  delegates  of  the 
Patriotic  Union  of  Haiti  charge  that  American  officers 
and  marines  perpetrate  upon  the  natives  of  that  unhappy 
country.  In  a  report  to  the  President,  the  Department  of 
State,  and  to  Congress,  this  committee  of  three  charge  our 
troops  of  occupation  with  confiscation  of  a  half  million  in  gov- 
ernment funds;  with  being  directly  and  indirectly  responsible 
for  the  deaths  of  more  than  9,0(X)  Haitian  prisoners,  and  with 
"numberless  abominable  crimes,"  of  which  twentj'-five  cases, 
with  names  and  dates,  are  given  in  the, report.  The  naval 
investigation  ordered  by  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels  last 
year  is  characterized  as  a  joke,  and  a  Congressional  investiga- 
tion is  demanded.  "The  same  old  rot,"  is  the  way  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Denby  dismisses  these  charges,  and  the  Cincinnati 
Times-Star  and  the  Seattle  Times  express  their  feeUngs  by 
exclaiming,  "Bosh!"  and  "Buncombe!"  respectively,  but  the 
Manchester  Union  reminds  us  that  "just  so  long  as  our  people  are 
kept  in  the  dark  regarding  conditions  in  Haiti,  be  they  good, 
bad,  or  mixed,  such  reports  as  these  will  make  them  uneasy." 
"Who  of  us  knows  whether  these  charges  are  true  or  false?" 
asks  this  paper. 

"The  charges  of  the  Haitian  delegates  are  too  detailed  and 
too  specific  to  be  dismissed,"  believes  the  Boston  Herald.  "The 
reputation  of  the  L^nited  States  for  just  dealing  ■nath  our  neigh- 
bors is  at  stake,"  declares  the  Rochester  Post  Express,  and  the 
New  York  Tribune  is  of  the  opinion  that  "the  whole  Haitian 
matter  should  be  settled  once  for  aU."     Continues  The  Tribune: 

"Justice  demands  that  the  people  of  the  Black  Republic 
shall  have  a  square  deal.  Expediency  makes  it  important 
that  our  relations  with  the  island  can  give  no  cause  for  criticism 
to  Latin  America.  Our  occupation  of  Haiti  has  caused  uneasi- 
ness among  the  southern  republics.  They  are  watching  us 
closely,  ready  to  see  design  in  an  error  of  judgment  and  to 
interpret  as  a  policy  the  blunders  of  petty  officials." 

But  "what  Haitians  whoUy  fail  to  understand  is  that  the 
navy  is  non-partizan  and  that  the  marine  corps  is  the  marine 
corps,  whether  the  Secretary  be. Mr.  Daniels  or  Mr.  Denby," 
says  the  Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch.  The  trouble  with  Haiti, 
thinks  the  Portland  Oregonian,  "is  that  it  has  real  government 
for  the  first  time  since  it  became  independent,  and  its  'patriots' 
do  not  like  it,  for  it  means  an  end  to  free  graft,  free  murder, 
and  free  revolution."  The  Haitian  people,  according  to  the 
report,  in  addition  to  reparations,  desire: 

"1.  Immediate  abolition  of  martial  law  and  courts  martial. 

"2.  Immediate  reorganization  of  the  Haitian  police  and 
military  forces,  and  withdrawal  within  a  short  period  of  the 
United  States  military  occupation. 

"3.  Abrogation  of  the  convention  of  1915. 

"4.  Convocation  ^^ithin  a  short  period  of  a  constituent  as- 
sembly with  all  the  guaranties  of  electoral  Liberty." 

"The  burden  of  the  Haitian  complaint  probably  is  indicated 
in  the  contention  that  the  coun,try  is  entitled  to  reparations," 
points  out  the  Indianapolis  Star,  and  the  Nashville  Banner 
thinks  the  delegates  have  been  misled  into  thinking  that  the 
new  Administration  "would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
credit the  old  one."  "If  that  is  the  case,  they  are  raising  a  row 
for  nothing,"  believes  The  Banner,  while  the  Norfolk  Ledger' 
Dispatch  comes  to  this  conclusion: 

"The  simple  fact  is  that  the  marines  have  had  a  man's  job  in 
Haiti,  and  they  have  handled  it  in  man  fashion.  They  were 
sent  over  to  restore  order,  and  this  they  have  done.  In  order 
to  do  it,  they  have  been  compelled  to  use  force,  because  they 
were  dealing  -^-ith  men  who  know  no  other  law  than  that  of 
force.  If  they  had  not  used  such  force  as  was  necessary,  there 
would  have  been  no  order  in  Haiti." 
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IN   THE   WAKE   OF  THE   RECEDING  FLOOD.      WRECKED    BUILDINGS    IN    GRAND    STREET,     PUEBLO. 


AS    IF    THE    FLOOD    WERE    NOT    ENOUGH: 
HOUSES    STRUCK    BY   LIGHTNING. 


I  rem  tlie  Ntw  \oil».    '  Daily  News.'* 

THE  WATERSHEDS  THAT  CAUSED  THE  TROUBLE. 


FLOOD-SWEPT   PUEBLO. 

The  picture  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  shows  the  swollen  waters  of  the  Arkansas  and  Fountain  rivers  pouring  through  and  over  the  streets  and 
railroad  yards  of  Pueblo,  Col.  During  Friday,  June  3,  these  rivers  had  been  slowly  rising,  swollen  by  the  melting  snows  of  the  Rockies 
and  rain-storms  of  almost  vmbehevable  violence  on  the  moxintain  slopes.  But  early  warnings  were  apparently  disregarded,  and  thousands  of 
people  barely  escaped  with  their  Uves  when  in  the  evening  a  yellow  torrent  came  pouring  through  hke  a  tidal-wave  from  the  north  and  west, 
filling  the  streets  to  a  depth  of  from  six  to  fifteen  feet,  toppling  over  hou.ses,  tossing  freight-  and  passenger-cars  about  Hke  chips,  and  putting 
railroad,  telegraph,  telephone,  sewerage,  water-supply,  electric,  gas,  and  fire-protection  systems  out  of  commission.  Thunder-storms  added 
to  the  terror  of  the  night;  flaming  buildings  struck  by  lightning  set  fire  to  masses  of  floating  lumber  and  wreckage.  Aviators  flying  above 
the  city  next  day  compared  it  to  ruined  towns  of  the  French  war-zone.  As  the  floods  abated  the  people  of  the  city  set  to  work  to  "dig  out" 
and  count  their  losses,  while  State  miUtia  patrolled  the  streets  and  Red-Cross  and  Salvation-Army  workers  administered  relief.  A  week 
after  the  flood  began  sixty-six  persons  were  known  to  be  dead  and  127  were  missing,  and  the  damage  was  roughly  estimated  at  $20,000,000. 
The  floods  were  general  aU  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rockies  in  Colorado,  ruining  the  crops  on  thousands  of  ranches. 
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HUGE   NATIONAL  LOSS   FROM  WASTE 

PLENTY  HAS  BEEN  HEARD  about  industrial  waste 
arising  from  the  inefficiency  of  labor  and  the  efforts  of 
unionized  labor  to  reduce  output.  The  shoe  now  ap- 
pears to  have  been  placed  on  the  other  foot,  as  the  saying  goes, 
by  the  report  of  the  American  Engineering  Council  Committee 
which  Mr.  Hoover  appointed  almost  a  year  ago  to  investigate 
waste  in  industry.  For,  says  the  report,  responsibility  for  more 
than  50  per  cent,  of  the  waste  which  is  causing  enormous  annual 
losses  to  the  nation  can  be  placed  upon  employers  of  the  coun- 
try, while  labor'is  responsible  for  less  than  25  per  cent.  That 
there  are  startling  wastes  in  industrial  processes,  resulting  in 
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WHERE   THE   ENGINEERS  FOUND   THE  WASTE-BASKET. 
— Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Loiiis  Post-Dispatch. 

enormous  annual  losses,  is  generally  known,  but  the  editorial 
winters  of  the  country  appear  to  have  been  dumfounded  at  the 
definite  figures  of  the  Hoover  committee.  "If  these  figures  are 
con-ect,  the  comparative  amount  of  blame  that  should  be  visited 
upon  management  is  greater  than  that  suggested  by  the  per- 
centages given,"  declares  the  Baltimore  Sun,  "for  management 
is  supposed  to  contain  the  great  bulk  of  the  brains  of  the  coun- 
try, and,  because  of  that  fact,  more  proportionately  should  be 
demanded  of  it  than  of  labor." 

"This  is  manifestly  a  report  which  has  behind  it  intelligence 
instead  of  demagog^',"  notes  the  Brooklyn  Citizen;  "the  men 
responsible  for  it  are  widely  distinguished  from  the  mere  agi- 
tators in  either  labor  or  capitalistic  circles  who  have  been  so 
much  in  evidence  during  the  past  few  years."  According  to  a 
dispatch  to  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"The  report  showed  that  the  margin  of  unemployment 
amounted  to  more  than  a  million  men;  that  billions  of  dollars 
were  tied  up  in  idle  equipment;  that  high  labor  turnover  was  a 
rough  index  of  one  of  the  commonest  wastes,  and  that  waste  of 
time  and  energy  and  money  through  duplications  and  estimates 
and  bids  in  building  trades  ran  into  millions  annually. 

"Both  employer  and  employees  restrict  output,  it  was  said. 
Both  capital  and  labor  are  blamed  for  existing  abuses,  but  the 
annual  losses  through  waste  by  conflicts  between  them  is  much 
less  than  popularly  supposed." 

The  building  industry,  continues  the  report,  is  about  60  per 
cent,  efficient;  the  waste  in  the  shoe  industry  is  approximately 
35  per  cent.;  in  the  ready-made  clothing  industrj'  there  is  room 
for  a  40  per  cent,  increase  in  efficiency.  For  instance,  in  the 
latter  industry  a  25  per  cent,  reduction  in  production  possibility 


is  said  to  occur  when  an  establishment  adopts  even  a  slight 
change  in  the  stjle  of  coat  lapel.  The  committee,  therefore, 
would  standardize  clothing  styles  along  with  automobile  tires 
— of  which  the  Topeka  Capital  says  there  are  216  different  sizes 
— and  drain-tiles,  of  which  the  same  paper  avers  there  are  319 
different  sizes  and  lengths.  Let  the  fashions  be  standardized 
and  everybody  will  be  just  as  happy,  the  committee  evidently 
presumes.  At  the  present  time,  no  doubt,  this  would  effect  a 
saving  in  dress-goods,  remarks  the  Boston  Transcript,  but,  it  adds, 
"suppose  the  ideas  of  the  fashion  engineers  had  been  put  into 
effect  in  the  days  of  the  bustle  and  the  crinoline!  Instead  of 
conservation,  there  would  have  been  reckless  waste  of  material." 
Continues  The  Transcript  in  more  serious  vein: 

"There  is  much  to  be  said  against  frequent  and  frivolous 
changes  in  fashions  as  well  as  against  the  styles  that  are  extreme 
and  bizarre.  It  is  probable  that  the  engineers  have  pointed  to 
a  real  means  of  preventing  waste,  and  that  they  have  in  con- 
templation only  reasonable  precautions  against  needless  changes. 
But,  nevertheless,  we  are  glad  that  no  bodj'  of  men  succeeded 
in  standardizing  and  perpetuating  the  styles  of  the  middle  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  we  are  "quite  sure  that  those 
who  come  after  us  would  object  mightily  were  they  forced  to 
adopt  some  of  the  styles  in  vogue  in  this  first  quarter  of  the 
twentieth." 

The  clothing  industry,  however,  is  merely  one  of  the  nine  in- 
dustries and  two  hundred  plants  investigated.  The  report  rep- 
resents a  thorough  study  into  industrial  conditions  and  methods, 
the  object  being  to  find  out  what  is  responsible  for  current  wast- 
age, spasmodic  production,  and  slipshod  handling  and  marketing 
of  products.  "The  ease  which  the  committee  makes  challenges 
attention,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  is  only  the  opening  gun 
of  a  campaign,"  notes  the  New  York  Evening  World.  Some  of 
the  recommendations  made  by  the  committee,  as  summarized 
by  the  New  York  Call,  are: 

"That  a  national  information  service  be  established  to  report 
on  industrial  conditions. 

"That  a  national  statistical  bureau  be  established  to  cover 
employment  requirements. 

"That  a  national  health  policy  be  adopted. 

"That  a  national  policy  be  adopted  for  handling  labor  disputes. 

"That  industries  standardize  and  adopt  efficiency  methods. 

"That  trade  associations  help  standardize  their  lines. 

"That  labor  yield  some  of  its  acquired  rights  to  better  pro- 
duction. 

"That  the  public  distribute  its  purchases  through  the  year 
to  stabilize  production." 

"Wastes  and  losses  from  strikes  are  great,  but  not  as  great 
as  wastes  and  losses  from  a  high  labor  turnover  and  idle  ma- 
chinery and  other  causes  directly  traceable  to  bad  management," 
asserts  the  New  York  World,  Avhich  further  declares  that  "it  is 
about  time  for  the  industrial  managements  to  withdraw  their 
accusations  against  labor  and  turn  them  for  a  time  against 
themselves."  Although  the  New  York  Tribune  tells  us  that 
"the  management  of  American  industries  is  conceded  to  be  the 
most  efficient  in  the  world,"  the  Hoover  committee  finds  that 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  improvement  in  industry.  The 
Tribune  is  glad  to  note  that  "once  more  the  human  family  is 
getting  back  to  the  main  road  of  progress."  In  fact,  the  Man- 
chester Union  interprets  the  report  of  the  committee  as  a  call 
for  cooperation  "to  supersede  personal  or  group  indi\'idualism  " 
which  has  been  "  engaged  in  a  frantic  and  in  many  cases  futile 
and  exceedingly  wasteful  competition."     Continues  The  Union: 

"There  is  not  one  word  in  these  proposals  that  savors  of  so- 
cialism, nationalism,  communism,  or  any  of  the  'isms'— not  a 
word.     But  every  word  is  keyed  to  the  pitch  of  cooperation. 

"In  our  judgment,  the  strength  of  this  report  lies  right  at 
this  point.  The  report  may  produce  no  immediately  visible  re- 
sult, but  it  points  the  right  way,  and  it  will  turn  some  eyes  in 
the  right  direction.  Get  enough  eyes  turned  that  way  and  the 
driving  forces  of  life  will  impel  men  to  serve  their  own  interest 
by  working  together  to  necessary  ends." 
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TOPICS    IN    BRIEF 


At  any  rate,  two  can  fliv  as  cheaply  as  one. — Baltimore  Sun. 

Liberty  bonds  may  be  retire<i ;  but  not  liberty  itself. — Boston  Transcript. 

The    trouble   at    the   conference    table   is   the   con.—GrccntiUc    (S.    C.) 
Fitdnwnt. 

OxE  good   tliinij  about   a   nickel  cigar  is  that  it's  usually   fireproof. — 
Toledo  Blade. 

If  a  list  of  profiteers  were  publistied  it   would  look  like  a  directory. — 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

As  the  Peace  Dove  flies,  it's  a  long,  long  way  to  Tipperary. —iVor/o/fc 
VirQinian-Pilol. 

The  German  war  criminals  are  finding  that   the  war  is  not  yet  over. — 
Boston  Transcriiyt. 


"Sounding  other  nations   on   disarmament' 
far. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 


has   a    hollow   sound,    so 


Germ.vnt  should  cheer  up. 
-\ew  York  Etening  Post. 


The  first  hundred  billions  are  the  hardest. 


Europe  is  more  int-erested  in  what  America  falls  for  than  what  she 
stands  for. —  Washington  Post. 

There  ought  to  be  sometliing  divine  about  a  peace  that  passeth  all 
understanding. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Peace  is  now  more  than  two  and  a  half  years  old,  and  there  is  very 
Uttle  of  it  for  its  age. — Xcw  York  World. 


Army  shoes  cosf  the  Government  $6.73  a  year  ago; 
you  find  yours  cut  in  half? — Forbes  (New  York). 


now,  $3.43.     Do 


Burial  charges  have  come  down  10  per  cent,  in  some  places,  but  they 
are  no  bargain  at  that.     Wait  a  bit. — Seattle  Argus. 


There  are  35,000  divorce  suits  pending  in  the  courts  of  Paris, 
world  getting  Americanized? — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Is  the 


SpE.VDixo  93  per  cent,  of  our  tax  money  on  the  dogs  of  war  is  one  way 
to  drive  us  to  the  bow-wows. — Columbia  {S.  C.)  Record. 

If  Nippon  really  wants  to  get  out  of  China,  somebody  shotild  tip  her 
off  to  the  fact  that  all  she  has  to  do  is  to  get  out. — Marion  Star. 

It  is  the  theory  that  shooting  stars  do  not  shine  until  they  hit  the  common 
atmosphere  of  earth.  This  is  also  true  of  budding  literary  stars. — Baltimore 
Sun. 

CiRCUM.ST.\NTiAL  evidence  may  be  defined  as  the  impression  created 
when  a  coal  man  moves  from  a  $5,000  home  into  a  $100,000  one. — Ohio 
State  Journal. 

Mr.  Hughes  says  Russia  is  an  economic  vacuum,  but  there  can  be  no 
vacuum   where   there   is   so    much   hot 
air. — New  York  World. 


If  America  insists  on  separation. 
Europe  will  doubtless  expect  big  ali- 
mony . — Norfolk  Virginian- Pilot. 

Looking  at  it  from  the  economist's 
view-point,  the  United  States  is  better 
off  with  Bergdoll's  money  than  with 
Bergdoll. — New  York  Herald. 

If  they  would  cut  the  cables.  Yap 
would  be  a  fine  place  to  which  to  banish 
the  principals  and  witnesses  for  the 
trial  of  some  of  those  New  York  divorce 
cases.— Indianapolis  Star. 

New  York  bridegroom  fainted  while 
on  his  way  to  his  wedding.  What  will 
happen  to  him  when  he  begins  getting 
the  household  bills'? — New  York  Eve- 
ning Mail. 

Statues  representing  Truth  and 
Wisdom  have  been  placed  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
It's  the  New  York  idea  that  the  two 
are  seldom  identical. — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

"As  a  melting-pot,"  Ambassador 
Harvey  a.ssured  England  yesterday, 
"we  have  never  lost  our  perspective." 
A  melting-pot  without  perspective 
would  be  hamstrung  indeed. — New 
York  Evening  Post. 

AccoRDixG  to  a  chemist,  Yale's 
weakness  in  athletics  is  due  to  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  nutritive  qualities  in 
Connecticut  land,  and  he  asks  State  aid 
for  soil  improvement.  Then,  when 
Yale  bites  the  dust,  it  will  get  a  square 
meal. —  The  Liberator  (New  York). 


Protected  by  George  Matt)iew  Afiams. 

WHO   SAYS  THE   AGE   OF  CHIVALRY  IS  PAST? 

— Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 


The  real  white  man's  burden  is  war-debt. — Saginaw  News-Courier. 

The  little  red  schoolhou.se  is  better  than  the  liiile-read  citizen. — Boston 
Herald. 

The  wake  of  self-determinism  in  Ireland  is  marked  by  other  wakes. — 
Dallas  News. 

The  building  grafts  are  mainly  what  ails  the  building  crafts. — Columbia 
(S.  C.)  Record. 

Some  of  the  aliens  wtio  are  knocking  at  our  gate  should  be  given  it. — 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Our  foreign  policy  appears  to  be  patterned  closely  on  our  weather  policy. 
— Boston  Herald. 

Burning  the  midnight  oil  doesn't  help  much  if  it  is  cylinder  oil. — 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun. 

The  rainbow  having  faded,  Germany  finds  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of 
her  rope. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Bergdoll  may  not  be  so  popular  in  Germany  when  his  remittances 
stop. — Indianapolis  News. 

The  lesson  of  most  strikes  is  that  one  can't  make  "dough"  out  of  a 
loaf. — Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record. 

•Tapanese  will  leave  Siberia  at  the  earliest  po.ssible  moment,  to  be 
selected  by  Japan. — Pittsburgh  Dispatch. 

A  New  York  surety  company  says  husbands  are  more  honest  than 
bachelors.     They  have  to  be. — Dayton  News. 

The  most  inviting  objective  for  that  proposed  drive  against  London 
fogs  is  Downing  Street. — Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

The  Bergdoll  family  may  or  may  not  have  buried  gold,  but  its  brass 
is  very  much  in  evidence. — Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

Darwin,  the  British  golf-player  who  put  out  two  Americans,  evidently 
does  not  believe  in  missing  links. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

When  the  President  wants  a  public  declaration  of  foreign  policy  he  had 
best  let  Charles,  not  George,  do  it. — Syracuse  Post-Standard. 

We  gather  that  Colonel  Harvey  thinks  we  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  in  the  hope  that  it  would  lower  the  price  of  tea. — Dallas  News. 

When  talk  is  loose  and  money  tight, 
There  must  be  something  wrong,  all  right. 

— Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Ford  is  going  to  manufacture  his  own  parts,  but,  unfortunately,  he 
seems  to  have  no  intention  to  provide  separate  roads  for  the  Fords. — 
New  York  American. 

The  Allies  can't  complain  if  the  color  of  Germany's  money  is  the  same 

as  that  of  her  statesmanship. — Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot. 

Einstein  has  sailed  away,  leaving 
America  relatively  no  wj.ser  than  when 
he  arrived. —  Washington  Post. 

The  people  who  object  to  Colonel 
Harvey  in  England  are  the  same  ones 
who  objected  to  him  at  home. — Boston 
Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

The  bonding  companies  say  fat  men 
are  honest,  but  thin  men  say  it  is 
because  fat  men  can't  run. — Boston 
Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

Germany  is  almost  ready  to  admit 
that  she  lost  the  war,  but  it  will  be 
long  before  she  admits  who  found  it. — 
Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

Germans  Clamor  for  Silesia. — Head- 
line. What  a  come-down  for  the  proud 
Germany  that  once  clamored  for  the 
world. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

A  NEWS  item  says  bagpipes  are  shown 
on  a  Roman  coin  of  08  a.d.  History 
records  that  Nero  killed  himself  the 
same  year. — Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

•Iack  Dempsey  is  going  to  wear  a 
forget-me-not  beneath  his  belt  when  he 
meets  Carpentier  in  the  squared  circle. 
The  Frenchman  will  also  attempt  to 
place  one  on  his  cliin. — Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer. 

The  best  risks,  according  to  a  repre- 
sentative of  an  important  surety  com- 
pany, are  profane  men,  fat  men,  and 
above  all  married  men.  A  profane  fat 
man  who  has  just  been  convicted  of 
bigamy  ought  not  to  have  to  give  bond 
at  all. — New  York  Evening  Post. 
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WHEN    THE    GREEKS   ARE    WINNIE  (.. 
Greek  cavalry  pursuing  Turkish  troops  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  war  "out  of  which  Greece  must  come  either  utterly  victorious  or  utterly  defeated." 


CONSTANTINOPLE   THE    RUSSO-TURKISH   GOAL 


NEITHER  BOLSHEVIK  RUSSIA  nor  the  remnants  of 
the  old  Russian  Imperial  regime,  now  scattered  all 
over  Europe,  have  abandoned  their  dream  of  Con- 
stantinople, is  the  excited  warning  of  some  Greek  newspapers, 
who  are  trying  to  rouse  the  Allies  to  the  unimaginable  possi- 
bilities and  perils  implicit  in  the  Russo-Tiirkish  alliance  to  re- 
take the  ancient  city,  now  under  Allied  control.  Meanwhile, 
London  dispatches  inform  us  that  the  attitude  assumed  by  the 
Kemalists,  the  followers  of  the  Nationalist  leader  Mustafa 
Kemal  Pasha,  is  causing  the  British  and  French  governments 
grave  concern.  The  Turkish  Nationalists  have  run  amuck  with 
the  armistice  agreement  reached  with  the  Allies  at  the  London 
Conference  in  March,  and  Great  Britain  is  said  to  be  ready  to 
act  alone  against  the  Turks  to  strengthen  Greece,  whatever 
France  and  Italy  may  decide.  A  New  York  Greek  daily, 
Atlantis,  publishes  a  London  dispatch,  "based  on  official  in- 
formation," in  which  we  read  that  "at  the  end  of  May  a  com- 
bined Turkish  and  Russian  Bolshevik  force  was  ready  to  make 
a  sudden  drive  on  Constantinople."  Large  Russian  forces  were 
massed  on  the  Black  Sea  littoral,  we  are  told,  and  a  Bolshevik 
fleet  of  transports  waited  outside  the  Bulgarian  port  of  Varna, 
which  is  slightly  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  Constantinople. 
The  Russo-Turkish  move,  it  is  said,  was  calculated  to  coincide 
with  the  departure  of  the  Allied  fleet  from  the  Turkish  capital, 
according  to  the  recent  decision  of  the  Allies  to  make  Con- 
stantinople and  the  Straits  neutral  during  the  war  operations 
between  Greece  and  Turkey.  Premature  disclosure  of  the 
scheme  prompted  the  Allies  to  reconsider  their  first  intention 
of  neutralizing  the  danger  zone  of  the  Straits,  and  the  London 
Morning  Post  points  out  solemnly  that  "for  the  first  time  in 
history  England  faces  a  Russo-Turkish  alliance  whose  aim  is  the 
control  of  Constantinople  against  all  the  interest  of  the  British 
Empire."  An  Athens  correspondent  of  this  London  daily  re- 
ports a  new  treaty  between  Kemal' s  Angora  Government  and 
Moscow,  under  which  the  Kemalists  will  not  have  the  right  to 
conclude  peace  with  Greece  except  with   the  consent  of  the 


Soviet  Government.  Moreover,  a  Constantinople  correspondent 
of  this  newspaper  announces  the  formation  of  a  new  party  of 
"  irreconcilables "  in  the  Angora  Parliament,  of  which  Mustafa 
Kemal  Pasha  has  accepted  the  presidency.  An  Angora  journal 
states  the  party's  views  as  follows: 

"We  expected  nothing  from  the  London  Conference, 
and  based  our  hopes  on  Moscow.  The  excellent  results  of 
our  recent  conference  at  Moscow  proved  finally  the  harmony 
and  interests  which  exist  between  our  two  peoples.  The 
Entente  diplomats  in  London,  being  hostile  to  Russia,  were 
naturally  also  hostile  to  Turkey.  Russia  and  Turkey  stand 
inevitably  in  similar  relations  to  the  Imperialistic  Powers  of 
Europe,  and  the  more  we  stiffen  the  struggle  in  common 
the  more  we  shall  ultimately  gain.  The  sole  object  of  the 
Angora  Government  is  to  defend  Turkey  against  aggression. 
To  attain  this  object  the  Government  has  now  definitely 
rallied  to  the  side  of  the  Bolsheviki  and  has  separated  itself 
from  the  Entente." 

An  Athens  daily,  Promahos  (Defender),  warns  the  Allies 
against  the  dangers  of  a  Russo-Turkish  alliance,  and  yet  is 
satisfied  to  a  degree  that  the  Kemalists,  having  rejected  the 
treaties  negotiated  in  Alarch  between  their  envoy  Bekir  Sami 
and  the  governments  of  France  and  Italy,  should  "come  out 
in  the  open  with  their  Bolshevik  alliance,  whose  avowed  pur- 
pose is  war  to  the  bitter  end  against  the  Entente."  In  an 
account  of  the  details  of  the  alliance,  the  Athens  Politeia  ex- 
plains that  it  covers  a  wide  scope,  including  activities  from 
Afghanistan  to  Mesopotamia,  as  well  as  in  Egypt,  Palestine, 
and  India.  This  Greek  daily  puts  special  stress  on  the  fact  that 
the  Turkish  Nationalist  Government  in  Angora  has  taken  full 
charge  of  that  branch  of  Bolshevik  agitation  which  affects 
Islamic  countries.  Such  discoveries  explain  to  the  Athens 
Nea  Himera  why  Greece,  the  only  country  carrying  on  war 
against  Turkey,  on  a  large  scale,  "was  not  only  never  deprived 
of  British  support  in  her  struggle,  but  also  has  never  had  that 
support  so  solid  and  sustaining  as  at  present."  This  daily 
tells  us  further  that  "without  British  assistance  Greece  would 
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be  unable  to  carry  the  daily  growing:  burden  of  her  military 
oiH-rations,  eoiild  not  proceed  to  issue  so  nuicli  nt>\v  j^api-r  money, 
and  could  not  move  in  the  entire  Mediterranean,  .Egean,  and 
Marmora  Seas." 

Other  Greek  daUies  declare  that  the  war  Greece  is  waging 
against  Turkey  bears  the  character  of  a  continuance  of  the  Allied 
struggle  against  the  combined  Angora  and  (\)nstantiiu)i)U' 
regimes,  with  the  added  strength  of  Bolshevik  Russia.  They 
tell  us  also  that  King  Constantine,  "whose  departure  for  the 
front  was  repeatedly  delayed,  out  of  deference  to  the  sensibili- 
ties of  certain  Allied  Powers,"  is  now  reported  to  be  on  liis  way. 
The  Gn>ek  Government  organ,  Kadiimerim,  avers  that  "we  have 
a  strong  army  and  a  strong  resolve,  and  we  need  only  to  give 
to  thi^  army  the  proper  dii-ection  and  the  proper  material  needs 
in  full  understanding  of  the  fact  that  in  Asia  Minor  we  are 
staking  our  all."  Sim- 
ilarly, the  Athens  Pro- 
terousa,  speaking  for 
Premier  Gounaris,  as- 
serts: "Our  army  is  in  a 
position  to  accomplish 
its  task.  It  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  deal  a  deathblow 
to  the  enemy,  and  to 
crush  all  pro-Kemalist 
influences.  This  army 
is  going  to  win  because 
it  has  the  will  to  win." 
Equal  enthusiasm  for 
the  national  intention 
appears  in  the  columns 
of  the  Greek  Venizelist 
press.  Thus  the  Patris 
affirms  that  this  war  is 
the  "mo.st  critical  in 
which  Greece  has  ever 
engaged  her  national 
forces,  and  out  of  which 
she  must  come  either 
utterly  \dctorious  or  ut- 
terly defeated.    There  is 

no  alternative.  This  is  a  war  for  all  of  us,  and  fortunately  the 
nation  is  as  one  in  favor  of  this  war,  and  with  the  help  of  the 
Almightj'  will  carry  it  to  a  successful  conclusion."  Then  the 
Venizelist  Hestia  remarks  that  "all  the  Opposition  wants  is  to 
have  the  present  government — and  for  that  matter  any  Greek 
government  which  conducts  the  struggle — to  maintain  itself  in 
a  position  commensurate  with  the  demands  of  the  situation." 

Meanwhile,  the  Turkish  historic  quiescence  suffers  unmistak- 
able qualms  in  expectations  shadowed  forth  in  the  press  that 
somehow  or  other  Europe  will  step  in  at  the  opportune  moment 
and  save  the  Turks.  The  Constantinople  Peyam  Sabah  observes* 
that  the  "much-advertised  Greek  offense  is  an  empty  boast." 
Moreover,  the  "present  "troubles  of  the  Turks  are  not  the  out- 
come of  the  Greek  war,  but  the  result  of  the  Great  War,  and 
therefore  the  situation  will  improve  through  an  understanding 
with  the  Allies."  On  the  other  hand,  Ileri,  an  intensely  National- 
istic paper  of  Constantinople,  says  that  "even  should  Greece 
be  established  on  O.ttoman  soil  she  would  be  a  continual  menace, 
whereas  Turkey,  which  has  maintained  the  peace  for  more  than 
two  hundred  years,  will  always  be  more  reliable,"  and  we  read: 

"The  ancient  Turks  were  for  five  centuries  the  absolute 
masters  of  the  Orient.  But  not  only  did  they  allow  the  peoples 
whom  they  conquered  to  preserve  their  languages  and  their 
religions,  they  also  gave  them  the  right  to  carrv-  on  commerce 
and  to  develop  themselves  all  over  the  Empire.  If  during  the 
first  years  the  Turks  founded  their  Empire  by  means  of  the 
sword,  in  the  course  of  the  latter  centuries  they  have  established 
their  sovereignty  by  granting  equal  rights." 


WHEN    THE    TURKS    ARE    WINNING. 
CJreek   refugees  in    .\sia   Minor   fleeing   before  the  Turks,  wlio  are  said  to  be  allied 
with   the   Russian   Bolsheviki  for  the  purpose  of  taking  ConstaiUinople. 


ELECTION   SCANDALS   IN   CHINA 

OCEANS  OF  TALK  about  election  .scandals  in  China 
might  be  taken  as  "a  sign  of  intellectual  advancement 
among  llu"  pt^ople,"  say  some  Chinese  editors  with  sly 
humor,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  election  conditions  there  mainly 
reveal  the  "futility  of  attem.pting  to  create  a  sound  parHameut 
in  the  near  future."  A  representative  organ  of  the  Chinese 
press,  Chung  Hua  Hsin  Poo,  afTords  Western  readers  illumination 
on  this  subject  when  it  exjilains  that,  first  of  all,  the  country  is 
wi-thout  a  proper  census,  and  secondly,  the  number  of  those 
qualifii'd  to  vote,  but  who  fail  to  vote,  is  exc(>edingly  great.  So 
when  politicians  do  not  "send  out  agents  for  the  purchase  of 
votes"  the  whole  election  campaign  is  a-t  a  standstill.  In  cases 
where  persons  have  been  prosecuted  for  corrupt  election  prac- 
tises, we  are  told,  the 
plaintiffs  are  mostly 
p(>rs()ns  who  have  been 
eager  to  capture  votes 
for  themselves,  and  the 
prosecution  has  l)een 
actuated  "more  by  self- 
interest  than  by  the 
nobler  motive  of  puri- 
fying the  election  sys- 
tem." In  some  places, 
we  learn  further,  the 
people  have  refused  to 
share  in  the  elections, 
giving  as  the  reason  their 
disgust  because  mem- 
bers of  parliament  pre- 
viously elected  had 
failed  to  meet  expecta- 
tions. Of  course,  the 
remedy  lies  in  a  better 
selection  of  candidates, 
according  to  this  news- 
paper, which  points  out 
that  without  a  parlia- 
ment the  coimtry  would 
remain  in  its  present  precarious  state  when  unscrupulous  officials 
and  cruel  militarists  could  abuse  the  national  revenue  as  they 
willed  without  any  effective  check  by  the  people.  But,  the 
great  difficulty  is  that — 

"No  genuine  parliament  could  be  brought  into  existence 
within  the  period  of  ten  years  because  it  will  be  a  herculean 
t'ask  to  combat  the  existing  indifference  of  the  masses  toward 
the  election,  which  is  due  to  their  ignorance  of  the  privileges 
and  responsibilities  of  republican  citizens.  Shall  we  then 
carry  on  our  republic  without  a  parliament  when  this  is  a  vital 
constituent  organ  of  a  republican  goveiyiment?  *No,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  devise  means  that  are  immediately  practicable.  Instead 
of  centralizing  the  administrative  powers  in  the  hands  of  the 
Peking  Government,  the  pro\dnces  might  be  given  a  much  fuller 
measure  of  administrative  authority  for  self-government.  In 
Peking  a  legislative  organ  might  be  created  to  be  composed  of 
members  delegated  by  the  provinces  on  a  basis  similar  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  In  lieu  of  parliament,  let  there  be  a 
national  assembly  composed  of  picked  men  whose  process  of 
nomination  will  be  one  of  examination  with  qualifications  duly 
specified.  Instead  of  individuals,  industrial  bodies  of  a  truly 
representative  character  should  become  the  election  units 
which  are  at  present  influenced  by  geographical  considerations. 
The  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  the  will  of  the  people  must 
be  effectively  asserted  in  super\dsing  the  national  expenditures 
and  in  agreeing  to  or  protesting  against  any  new  tax  that  the 
Government  may  desire  to  impose.  Since  a  parliament  in  the 
sense  understood  in  the  West  is  at  present  not  feasible  in  China 
in  view  of  the  insuperable  difficulties  of  a  genuine  popular 
election,  then  a  good  substitute  must  be  found  and  this  with  the 
least  possible  delay." 
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BOLSHEVISM'S   FATAL   DEFECT 

GOVERNMENT  BY  FIRE  AND  SWORD  in  Soviet 
Russia  might  horrify  the  world  outside,  at  which  the 
cj'nical  Lenine  and  his  followers  could  afford  to  laugh, 
but  when  Soviet  Russia  fails  to  function  as  a  business  proposi- 
tion, it  is  beginning  to  be  said,  then  the  laugh  is  on  Messrs. 


OPEN    FOR    BUSINESS. 

Bolshevik  Salesm.^n — "  If  you  don't  see  what  you  want,  ask  for  it. 
All  goods  guaranteed  made  in  Soviet  Russia."    ^     \/-  ,  •      fp  ris  1 

Lenine  and  Company.     This  is  one  interpretation  of  the  action 
of  the  Communist  Party  Congress  at  Moscow  at  the  end  of 
May  in  adopting  a  poUcy  to  encourage  small  capitalists.     The 
Government  will  retain  control  of  transportation  and  big  indus- 
tries, and  the  unions  will  fix  wages.     The  peasants 
are  to  pay  taxes  in  kin^d,  by  giving  the  state  about 
one-third  of  the  crop,  and  it  is  remarked  in  Riga 
dispatches   that   Lenine   gained   a   victory   over   the 
irreconcilable  elements  in  his  entourage  by  his  suc- 
cess in  pushing  the  new  program  through.    The  two- 
thirds  of  th^  crop  left  after  the  deduction  of  the  tax 
proportion,  we  are  told,  is  to  remain  at  the  disposal 
of  the  peasant  for  trading  through  the  reestabhshed 
cooperative  societies,  whose  power  is  to  be  extended. 
Formerly  the  peasant  could  keep  only  a  smaU  quan- 
tity of  grain  for  his  personal  use,  it  is  recalled,  and 
the  state  forcibly  took  the  rest,  with  the  result  that 
the  peasant  remained  a  good  healthy  foe  of  Commu- 
nist practise.     The  second  feature  of  the  new  program, 
we  learn,  is  the  retention  by  the  state  of  the  largest 
industries  and  means  of  transportation.     Mention  is 
made  in  particular  of  the  leather,  salt,  and  textile 
industries,  which  are  turning  out  the  manufactured 
goods  most  needed  by  the  peasants.     The  workers 
are    to    be    encouraged    to    increase    production  by 
various  inducements,  including  a  bonus  system.     The  third  in- 
n-ovation is  the  encoiu-agement  of  small  and  medium-sized  coop- 
eratives  and  private  industries.      Riga  dispatches   relate  that 
factories  will  be  leased   to   these   smaller  industries,  and   even 
financial  assistance  will  be  given,  and  we  read: 


"In  the  course  of  his  speech  Lenine  said  that  the  development 
of  capitalism,  through  the  small  industries  and  agriculture,  was 
not  to  be  feared,  for  the  reason  that  the  proletariat  always  held 
firmly  in  its  hands  all  the  large  sources  of  industrj'.  It  must  be 
remembered,  he  went  on,  that  the  peasants'  economy  could  not 
be  stabilized  without  certain  freedom  of  barter  and  without  those 
capitalistic  relations  connected  with  barter," 

Meanwhile  the  Paris  Figaro  reports  a  convention  of  three  hun- 
dred Russian  leaders  of  industry  and  commerce,  who  met  in  the 
French  capital  instead  of  at  Moscow  or  Petrograd,  "for  ob-vious 
reasons."  These  men  have  been  chased  out  of  Russia  in  a  mass 
by  the  Bolshevik  terror,  we  are  told,  and  their  purpose  in  getting 
together  was  to  probe  ways  and  means  by  which  the  economic 
situation  of  their  country  might  be  redressed.  One  of  the 
speakers,  who  did  his  best  to  steer  clear  of  polities,  at  length 
found  himself  launched  into  a  much-applauded  peroration,  of 
which  we  have  this  part:  "The  march  of  events  will  end  with 
the  downfall  of  the  tyranny  that  is  strangling  the  will  and  energy 
of  the  peoples  of  Russia,  and  in  turn  we  shall  have  a  system  of 
economic  activity  and  a  public  order  that  one  may  name  in  a 
word  as  a  democratic  bourgeois  regime."  Other  speakers  were 
equally  positive  in  their  predictions  of  the  collapse  of  Bolshevism 
through  pernicious  economic  anemia,  and  the  Figaro  quotes  one 
as  saying  that  from  1913  to  1920  the  production  of  iron  in 
Russia  fell  to  1.4  per  cent,  of  what  it  had  been;  of  gold  to  2 
per  cent.;  of  cotton  textiles  to  4  per  cent.;  of  soap  to  3.8  per 
cent.  The  financial  deficit  of  the  Soviet  regime,  which  was  31 
milliards  in  1918,  rose  to  75  in  1919,  and  reached  1,000  milliards 
in  1920.  It  will  be  recalled  that  it  was  some  time  in  the  latter 
year  that  Lenine  and  his  friends  discovered  the  magic  solution 
of  their  financial  problems  to  consist  in  the  utter  abolition  of 
money.     The  Paris  Democratie  Nouvelle  observes: 

"The  economic  reconstruction  of  Russia  will  prove  to  be  a  big 
job  that  can  be  done  only  slowly  and  by  successive  stages.  The 
destruction  wrought  in  a  few  months  by  the  revolution  may 
require  half  a  century  to  repair.  Let  us  admit  that  the  re- 
establishment  of  Russian  industry  and  agriculture  can  be  ex- 
pedited by  the  help  of  foreign  capitalists.  There  still  remain 
other  social  problems  to  be  met.  The  social  revolution  in 
Russia  will  have  I  this  final  result:  it  will  have  supprest  the 
Russian  bourgeoisie  in  order  to  supplant  that  social  body  with 
an  aristocracy  of  foreigners.  The  Russian  people  will  become 
a  people  of  employees,  working  for  the  interests  of  German, 


THE    RAT-CATCHERS. 

'If  that  golden  bait  doesn't  fetch  those  capitahsts  nothing  will." 

— Hvcpscn  (Christiania). 

English,  and  American  capitalists,  who,  associated  with  the 
Bolshe^^k  politicians,  \\\\\  share  with  them  the  profits  from  the 
sale  of  the  land  and  of  Russian  labor.  Is  it  possible  that  so 
abject  a  regime  will  be  endured  for  any  long  period"?  Inevitably 
there  %vill  be  an  awakening  of  Russian  national  feeling  and  a 
movement  of  revolt  to  run  the  foreigners  out  of  the  country." 
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CHINESE   FEARS   OF   A    PACIFIC    WAR 


c 


are 


IIIXKSK     HOPES    \\m     WAR     lu'twi-i-n 
America  luni'   tiiriiod   to  droad   now   tliat 
fancy  a  war  in  tlio  Pacific  is  uiuniWdahitv 
extraordinarilv  norvous  with 


marks  the  Tokvo   Yomiuri.  wliich 


unrest  and  fear 
exphiins  that   if 


Japan  and 
the  Chinese 
and  so  they 
,'•  Thus  ro- 
a  Japancso- 


THAT    AMERICAN    "DISARMAMENT"    PROGRAM. 
The  Max  wfth  the  Hammer — "This  is  no  sort  of  Peace  for  inc!" 

— The  BuUelin  (Sydney). 

American  war  should  break  out,  the  position  of  China  for  supph' 
depots  would  be  even  more  important  to  the  belligerents  than 
the  position  of  Belgium  was  in  the  European  War. 
So  the  Chinese  are  concerned  lest  their  country  should 
be  blockaded  and  occupied  by  the  Japanese  Army 
and  Navy.  But,  this  Tokyo  daily  points  out,  in  the 
consideration  of  such  an  eventuality  "geographical 
distance  counts  for  more  than  the  relative  strength 
of  the  belligerents,"  and  it  adds: 

"Comparing  the  number  of  American  airplanes 
and  submarines,  some  Chinese  seem  to  think  that 
Japan  need  not  necessarily  be  feared  because  of  her 
propinquity.  At  the  same  time,  some  Chinese  also 
fear  lest  Japanese  influence  should  spread  from 
Korea,  Manchuria,  and  Shantung  to  Xorth  China, 
as  a  whole.  They  seem  to  think  that  even  if  military 
action  is  not  taken  by  Japan  for  that  purpose,  her 
object  may  be  attained  by  penetrating  Xorth  China 
by  political,  dii)lomatic,  and  economic  power,  and 
then  entrusting  the  task  to  the  Xorthern  militarists. 

"The  present  nervousness  of  the  Chinese  over  the 
strained  relations  of  Japan  and  America  may  be 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  Japanese  and  Amer- 
icans, but  at  a  time  when  even  some  people  in  Japan 
and  America  imagine  a  Japanese-American  collision 
to  be  unavoidable,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Chinese 
should  be  nervous. 

"  It  follows,  therefore,  that  ,  unless  Japan  and 
America  solve  the  Far-Eastern  and  Pacific  problems  by  peace- 
ful means,  the  nervousness  of  the  Chinese  will  become  further 
intensified,  and  they  will,  perhaps,  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
their  relations  with  Japan,  as  well  as  the  fate  of  China  herself, 
can  only  be  decided  upon  according  to  the  result  of  Japanese- 
American  war." 


TiuTet'ori',  this  daily  judges  it  a  service  rendered  to  call  this 
situation  to  the  notice  of  Japan  and  America,  l)ecause  it  makes 
Japan  "all  the  more  anxious  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  Japanese- 
American  relations."     At  tlu>  same  time — 

"It  is  to  be  hoi)ed  that  sufficient  care  will  be  exercised  in  re- 
gard to  our  attitude  and  utterances  concerning  (^hina,  especially 
with  reference  to  our  relations  with  ISIauchuria,  IMongoha,  and 
the  Northerners  of  China.  If  Japan's  policy  toward  China  at 
this  moment  should  l(>ad  the  Chinese  to  think  that  .Tai)an  is  again 
inclined  to  assist  the  Nortiierners,  or  has  any  new  projects  in 
Manchuria  and  Mongolia,  it  would  make  some  of  them  try  all 
the  more  earnestly  to  rely  on  the  support  of  Am(>rica  in  order  to 
oppose  Japan,  and  it  is  to  be  feannl  that  China's  relations,  both 
domestic  and  foreign,  will  become  more  and  more  complicated. 
There  has  lately  lieen  talk  of  a  change  in  Japan's  policy  toward 
China,  and  it  is  reported  that  some  persons  are  active  behind  the 
sc<Mie  with  a  view  to  the  readjustment  and  revival  of  the  so-called 
Nishihara  loans." 

The  settlement  of  Japanese-American  relations  and  that  of 
Chino-.Japanese  relations  are  as  cause  and  effect  'to  each  other, 
according  to  this  newspaper,  which  believes  the  Chinese  are  of 
the  opinion  that  it  is  "not  necessary  for  them  to  decide  on  their 
attitude  toward  Japan  until  a  settlement  has  been  reached  re- 
garding the  Japanese-American  relations,  whether  b\'  peace  or  by 
war."  Despite  the  fact  that  this  tendency  has  been  discernible 
in  the  relations  between  China  and  Japan,  and  between  China 
and  America  since  the  Shantung  question  was  discust  at  the 
Paris  conference,  the  Japanese  Government  "has  not  taken  any 
determined  action,"  with  the  result  that — 

"The  Chinese  claims  and  American  opposition  have  become 
more  unreasonable  and  outrageous,  so  that  the  Shantung  issue 
has  developed  into  the  question  of  repudiating  the  Chino- 
Japanese  agreement  covering  Shantimg.  Indeed,  some  Chinese 
and  Americans,  it  is  reported,  contemplate  going  further  to  re- 
pudiate the  renewal  of  the  lease  for  the  South  Manchuria  Rail- 
way, Port  Arthur,  and  Dairen,  with  a  view  to  destroying  the 
status  quo  in  Manchuria  and  Mongolia.  While  the  Japanese- 
American  relations  centering  on  China  are  thus  becoming  ag- 
gravated, the  Yap  question,  added  to  the  still  unsolved  question 
of  California,  is  causing  further  tension  between  Japan  and 
Am(>rica.  Moreover,  the  naval  expansion  fever  of  America,  and 
her  proposal  to  concentrate  her  Xavy  in  the  Pacific,  is  provoking 
great(>r  ill-feeling  between  the  two  countries.     The  question  as 
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Foreign  Minister — "The  .lapanese  Government  is  f^iving  special  consid- 
the  question  of  di.sarmament.  "  _or  Amsterdammer  (Amsterdam). 

to  whether  a  Japanese-American  war  is  possible  or  not  is  worthy 
of  no  sane  consideration,  but,  in  fact,  it  seems  that  the  popular 
minds  of  Japan  are  obsessed  by  extraordinary  unrest,  and  the 
notion  seems  to  be  gradually  spreading  that  if  the  present  state 
of  affairs  is  allowed  to  continue,  no  particular  steps  being  takea 
to  relieve  the  threatened  danger,  w^ar  will  be  unavoidable." 
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A   BRITISH   CALL   FOR   RADICALISM 

THE  WORD  "RADICAL"  enjoys  slight  esteem  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  noted  by  some  of  our  foreign  critics, 
T\ho  point  out  that  Americans  no  longer  use  it  in  its 
essential  meaning.  So  it  may  seem  surprizing  that  a  distin- 
guished Liberal  editor  in  England  should  come  out  with  an 


HE    SHOULD    WORRY? 

J.  Job  Bull — "Ireland!     Mesopotamia!    Russia!     Poland!     Coal 
strike!     Pile  it  on!     Don't  mind  mel" 

— The  Westminster  Gazette  (London). 

appeal  for  "a  radical  revival"  in  order  to  rescue  England  from 
the  "ravages  of  the  Peace."  He  is  Mr.  A.  G.  Gardiner,  former 
editor  of  the  London  Daily  News,  and  now  a  distinguished 
British  publicist,  who  gives  an  inside  \aew  of  political  conditions 
in  England  which  is  illuminating  in  jelation  to  the  problems 
that  have  drawn  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  Llojd  George  and  his 
government.  One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  "devastating  course 
of  events"  in  England  since  Deceniber,  1918,  is  the  "failure  of 
opposition  and  criticism,"  Mr.  Gardiner  writes  in  the  London 
Nation  and  AlhencEum,  and  he  points  out  that  the  presence  of  an 
effective  and  organized  opposition  is  as  essential  a  part  of  the 
Parliamentary  institution  as  the  presence  of  a  ministerial  party. 
The  opposition  not  only  influences  the  Government,  but  serves 
to  clarify  public  opinion,  we  are  told,  by  stating  alternative 
policies  and  educating  the  country.  The  calamity  of  its  dis- 
appearance in  England  has  been  aggravated  by  the  "changed 
character  of  the  press,  which  in  passing  into  a  few  hands  has 
ceased  to  be  the  guardian  of  public  interests,  and  has  become 
the  instrument  by  which  the  Government  manipulates  public 
opinion."  But  the  failure  of  opposition  has  not  been  wholly 
due  to  ' '  the  skill  with  which  Air.  Lloyd  George  has  exploited  an 
unparalleled  opportunity,"  and  Mr.  Gardiner  continues: 

"He  has  been  helped  by  the  unhappy  conflict  between  Lib- 
eralism and  Labor,  and  so  long  as  that  conflict  continues  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  his  sinister  influence  on  affairs  can  be  over- 
come. The  effect  of  this  conflict  has  been  apparent  both  in 
Parliament  and  in  the  countrJ^  In  the  country  it  has  broken  up 
the  forces  of  opposition  into  factions,  divided,  not  on  the  issues 
involved,  but  on  an  abstract  idea  that  had  no  relevance  to  those 
issues.  The  result  has  been  that  the  mass  of  opinion  opposed 
to  the  government  policy  on  such  subjects  as  Ireland,  inter- 
vention in  Russia,  the  Peace  Treaty,  the  sandbagging  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  the  subser\nence  to  French  aims  in  re- 
gard to  Germany  has  had  no  coherent  expression  and  no  cumu- 
•lative  effect  on  Parliament.  In  the  House  the  same  antago- 
nism has  paralyzed  criticism." 


The  irony  of  the  situation  is  that  on  nine-tenths  of  the  im- 
mediate issues  of  politics  there  is  little  essential  disagreement 
between  the  view  of  Labor  and  the  view  of  Liberalism,  Mr. 
Gardiner  goes  on  to  say,  and  there  is  complete  disagreement 
between  the  \dew  of  both  and  the  policy  of  the  Government. 
But  their  conflict  appears  on  the  issue  of  the  control  of  indus- 
try, and  he  explains: 

"On  the  one  side  it  is  assumed  that  Liberalism  stands  rigidly 
for  the  extreme  individualism  of  the  old  Manchester  school,  on 
the  other  that  Labor  stands  rigidly  for  the  complete  socializa- 
tion of  industry.  Neither  assumption  is  correct.  The  most 
vital  element  in  the  Liberal  party,  that  which  looks  to  the  new 
ISIanchester  school  for  inspiration,  is  the  slave  of  no  economic 
theory,  holds  that  the  public  ownership  and  control  of  monop- 
olies is  in  the  true  spirit  and  tradition 'of  Liberal  thought,  and 
is  prepared  for  any  industrial  changes  that  are  found  to  be 
necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  consumer  and  for  the  well-being 
of  society.  It  holds  a  brief  neither  for  Capitalism  nor  for  So- 
cialism. It  holds  a  brief  for  the  community,  and  it  judges  of  the 
claims  both  of  Capitalism  and  of  Socialism  by  the  requirements 
of  the  common  interest " 

"I  think  the  answer  is  that  the  nation  needs  a  Radical  re- 
\'ival  which  will  liberate  and  give  expression  to  the  living  forces 
of  Liberalism,  and  at  the  same  time  bring  within  its  movement 
that  body  of  advanced  opinion  which,  while  rejecting  the  Socialist 
theory  in  its  universal  application,  and  finding  in  the  Labor  party 
a  tendency  to  class  politics,  wants  an  instrument  of  policy 
unencumbered  by  any  homage  to  class  interests  in  the  other 
direction. 

"  It  was  the  Radical  revival  that  drew  its  inspiration  from 
Cobden  which  converted  early  Victorian  Whiggism  into  Glad- 
stonian  Liberalism,  and  it  was  the  Radical  impulse  of  Chamber- 
lain and  Dilke  in  the  seventies  that  directed  the  current  of 
Gladstonian  Liberalism  into  social  and  industrial  channels.  We 
need  a  new  interpretation  of  Liberalism  to-day,  a  new  adjust- 
ment of  its  principles  to  social  conditions  that  have  been  pro- 
foundly changed  by  the  convulsion  of  the  past  six  years.  It 
is  as  the  symptom  of  such  a  revival,  not  stimulated  from  above 


REFRAIN    OF    THE    DOWN-AND-OUTERS. 

"You're  next!" 

— The  Star  (London). 

by  the  mandarins  of  politics,  but  emerging  from  the  thought, 
necessities,  and  instincts  of  the  rank  and  file,  that  the  new 
Manchester  movement  is  charged  with  promise.  It  is  a  pop- 
\ilar  impulse  that  is  needed,  and  when  it  comes  we  shall  not 
lack  the  voices  that  will  formulate  it." 


WAX   WORTH   MILLIONS   FROM   WEEDS 


FOUR  IMILLIOX  TONS  of  a  \v:ix-h(>ariiii>-  plant,  witli 
market  value  of  ?4(),()()().()()(),  are  waitinsr  in  Ti'xas  an- 
nually for  sonu>  enterprising  person  to  pick  tiieni  uj). 
The  opportunity  is  heinj;  <rrasj)ed,  of  eourse,  and  wax-factories 
are  already  in  operation  in  several  Texas  towns.  The  candelilla 
plant,  which  is  the  wax-producer,  is  by  no  means  unknown.  Its 
wax  was  an  important  product  of  Old  Mexico  in  less  troul>lous 
times.  The  Mexican  works  have  shut  down,  which  is  the  op- 
portunity of  Texas;  for  whole  counties  of  the  Lone  Star  State 
are  oversrrown  with  it.  W.  D. 
Hornaday.  who  writes  on  the 
subject  in  The  American 
Threshermon  and  Farm  Poiver 
(Madison,  Wis.\  tells  us  that 
the  plant  would  doubtless 
grow  under  cultivation  in  any 
of  the  Southwestern  States; 
but  why  cultivate  the.  cande- 
lilla when  we  have  not  yet 
completeb'  utilized  the  natural 
supply?  Mr.  Hornaday  esti- 
mates that  there  are  not  less 
than  three  million  acres  of 
land  in  the  upper  border  I'e- 
gion  of  Texas  upon  which  the 
wild  plant  grows  in  profusion. 
He  writes: 

"The  industry  of  making  a 
higli-grade  wax  from  the  can- 
delilla plant  has  made  con- 
siderable strides  during  the 
last  few  j'ears  in  this  region. 
There  are  at  this  time  about 
six  factories  situated  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  candelilla- 
g^o^^•ing  country,  and  each  of 
these  plants  is  turning  out 
large  quantities  of  the  wax. 

"In  San  Antonio,  a  large 
factory  is  devoted  to  the  re- 
fining of  the  crude  w^ax,  but 
much  of  the  product  is  shipped 
to     New     York,    where     the 

impurities  are  removed  from  it  and  it  is  placed  upon  the 
market  in  its  finished  state.  Candelilla  wax  is  used  in  making 
candles,  phonograph  records,  wood  and  leather  polishes,  floor 
waxes,  varnishes,  pharmaceutical  preparations,  and  for  electrical 
insulation,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  celluloid,  rubber  com- 
pounds, linoleum,  and  various  other  articles  and  commodities. 

"Besides  the  large  acreage  in  Texas  upon  which  this  wild 
plant  grow's,  there  are  many  millions  of  acres  in  northern  Mexico. 
At  the  time  the  revolutionary  period  in  Mexico  began,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  candelilla^wax  industry  in  Mexico  had  attained 
a  place  of  considerable  importance.  Several  factories  were  in 
operation  in  the  Monterey  and  Torreon  districts,  and  exporta- 
tion of  the  crude  product  w^as  being  made  regularly  to  Germany, 
England,  France,  and  other  European  countries,  as  well  as  to 
the  United  States.  The  wax  was  coming  into  such  demand,  it 
is  stated,  that  it  threatened  to  take  the  place  of  the  canuba  wax 
of  South  America,  which  had  heretofore  borne  the  reputation  of 
being  the  highest-grade  product  of  that  character.  On  account 
of  the  disturbed  condition  of  affairs  in  ^Mexico,  all  of  the  candelilla 
wax-factories  in  that  country,  so  far  as  known,  are  now  shut 
down,  and  have  been  during  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

"It  was  through  the  experiments  in  the  matter  of  extracting 
the  wax  from  the  candelilla  plant  which  were  conducted  near 
Monterey  about  eight  years  ago  by  Oscar  Pacius,  a  well-known 
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chemist,  that  the  inclluxl  tiiat  is  now  in  use  was  discovered. 
It  had  long  Ix-cii  known  that  the  candelilla  j)lant  contained  a 
wax  that  IiuimumI  readily,  and  th(>  mitive  Mexicans  in  the  region 
wh(>re  it  grows  utilized  tlu'  wild  growth  for  fui'l." 

Tlu>  candelilla  has  a  rai)i(l  growth  and  reproduces  itself  an- 
nually when  cut  off  at  the  roots,  so  that  th(>  permanency  of  tho 
industry  is  assured.  It  is  indigenous  to  tlu;  poorest  kind  of 
land,  and  the  ranchmen  used  to  regard  it  as  a  nuisance.  In 
some  localities  it  is  .so  thick  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  not  un- 
usual for  a  yield  of  ten  tons 
per  acre  to  be  obtained.  .  We 
read  further: 

"The  cutting  and  baling  is 
done  by  Mc^xican  laborers  and 
at  an  extraordinary  low  cost. 
The  factories  that  have  been 
established  up  to  this  time  aro 
capable  of  utilizing  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  valu- 
able supply  of  the  wild  plants. 
"The  cand(>lilla  plant  grows 
from  one  to  three  feet  high, 
and  as  many  as  five  thousand 
and  more  stems  come  from  the 
same  root.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  the  land  upon 
which  this  weed  grows  are 
owned  by  the  State  of  Texas, 
and  some  of  it  has  been  leased 
for  the  purpose  of  utihzingthe 
plants.  Recently  J.  C.  JM or- 
gan, of  New  York,  made  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  extent  of  the 
producing  area  in  Texas.  He 
found  that  the  weed  existed  in 
such  vast  quantities  as  to  be 
^almost  incredible.     He  said: 

"  '  The  candelilla  growth  be- 
gins at  the  mouth  of  the  Pecos 
River  and  extends  to  Sierra 
Blanca,  covering  all  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  counties 
of  Terrell,  Brewster,  Presidio, 
and  El  Pa.so.  These  counties 
[are  larger  than  some  of  our 
States.  Taking  an  automo- 
bile, we  traveled  about  one  hundred  miles  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion, and  in  a  few  hours  we  were  in  the  midst  of  candelilla. 
For  miles  and  miles  we  were  never  out  of  sight  of  this  plant; 
it  is  growing  very  thickly,  and  in  the  distance  on  the  mountains 
appeared  as  shingles  on  a  roof,  about  one  to  ten  tons  growing 
to  each  acre  of  ground.  We  were  told  that  we  could  ride  over- 
land and  for  six  continuous  days  would  never  be  out  of  sight  of 
the  candelilla  i)Iant.' 

"The  process  of  manufacture  is,  as  a  rule,  that  of  boiling  and 
steaming,  although  the  mechanical  method  of  beating  the  weed 
is  sometimes  used. 

"Although  no  effort  has  as  yet  been  made  to  utilize  the  by- 
products it  is  proved  by  tests  that  they  are  of  much  value.  A 
high  grade  of  paper  can  be  made  from  the  fil)rous  refuse  or 
pagasse.  Nearly  all  candelilla  wax-factories  now  obtain  their 
fuel  supply  from  the  n^sidue  that  is  obtained  after  the  product 
is  extracted.  Although  no  effort  has  been  made  as  yet  to  cul- 
tivate the  candelilla  weed,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  to  be  had 
in  such  enormous  quantities  in  its  wild  state,  it  is  not  doubted 
that  it  could  be  propagated  and  successfully  grown  in  almost 
any  part  of  southwestern  Texas,  southern  New  Mexico,  and 
southern  Arizona.  It  occupies  in  its  native  state  practically  the 
same  region  as  that  of  the  wild  guayule  shrub,  which  has  proved 
of  such  great  value  as  a  producer  of  raw  rubber." 
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THE        ISLE    (IF    Mil).       JN     THE    LEFT    FOREGROUND.    CREEPING    ACROSS    THE     HARBOR    OF    MEMPHIS, 


DYNAMITING   AN   ISLAND 

THE  HARD  CLAY  FOUNDATION  of  a  sand  island  in 
the  Mississippi  River,  opposite  Memphis,  Tenn.,  is 
being  broken  xip  with  charges  of  dynamite  so  as  to  per- 
mit the  current  to  wash  away  this  obstruction  to  river  naviga- 
tion. The  island,  which  is  of  recent  formation,  is  the  result  of 
rapid  sedimentation  at  this  point,  we  are  told  by  P.  H.  Williams, 
of  Chattanooga,  writing  in  The  Hercules  Mixer  (Wilmington, 
Del.)-  About  eight  years  ago,  he  says,  a  little  gravel  bar  was 
noticed  in  the  Memphis  harbor.  To-day  the  island  covers  a  good 
man}'  acres.  It  has  almost  caused  boats  to  abandon  the  harbor, 
with  a  consequent  injury  to  Memphis  shipping.  The  Missis- 
sippi River  Commission  have  been  using  every  known  means 
to  keep  this  harbor  open,  employing  dredging-machines  and 
comprest  air,  but  with  only  partial  success.     He  goes  on: 

"In  December,  1920,  the  writer  received  a  demonstration 
order  for  one  ton  of  20  per  cent.  Farm  Dynamite.  The  idea 
was  to  break  the  hard  clay  pan  under  about  thirty  feet  of  sand, 
so  that  erosion,  assisted  by  dikes  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
would  wash  the  obstruction  away.  To  do  this,  holes  were 
placed  thirty-five  feet  in  the  ground.  These  went  about  five 
feet  into  the  hard  clay  foundation.  It  was  necessary  to  use  a 
Avell  drill,  loading  the  holes  through  an  eight-inch  pipe.  The 
dynamite  was  tied  in  bundles  of  seven  sticks  each,  and  the 
holes  were  filled  within  five  feet  of  the  top,  requiring  from  220 
to  250  pounds  each.  The  holes  were  staggered,  first  ten  feet 
from  the  face  of  the  bank,  then  fifteen,  with  a  distance  of  twelve 
feet  between  holes.  The  results  were  excellent,  for  the  hard 
pan  was  broken  to  a  layer  of  quicksand  and  the  bottom  could 
not  be  found.  Eighteen  holes,  loaded  with  250  pounds  each, 
blasted  a  315~foot  section  65  feet  wide  and  broke  the  ground 
all  around  for  100  feet  farther  back. 

"It  is  believed  that  by  later  loosening  this  island  with  dyna- 
mite, the  river,  assisted  by  dikes  on  the  opposite  side,  will 
cause  the  so-called  'Isle  of  Mud'  to  wa.sh  away.  One  of  the 
local  newspapers  (issued  in  January,  1921)  referred  to  the  work 
as  follows: 

'"It  was  announced  by  engineers  several  weeks  ago  that  the 
point  projecting  into  the  river  at  the  first  bend  off  Hopefield 
was  to  be  dynamited  before  another  high  water.  It  is  believed 
a  heavy  current  will  be  set  in'  by  the  removal  of  a  clay  bank 
and  will  aid  in  washing  away  the  "Isle  of  Mud"  that  has  inter- 
fered with  the  Memphis  harbor  since  1910. 

"'The  work  of  the  engineers  has  been  quietly  going  on  for 
several  days.  While  there  were  other  charges  of  dynamite  ex- 
ploded, none  were  so  severe  as  that  of  yesterday,  and  none,  it 
is  said,  did  as  much  work  as  the  last. 

'"Tons  of  dirt  were  thrown  into  the  air  by  the  explosion. 
The  hard  clay,  which  had  resisted  the  mighty  Mississippi  River 
and  turned  its  current  for  more  than  four  j'ears,  is  now  giving 
Avay  under  dynamite  blasts,  and  the  engineers  are  confident 
their  work  is  going  to  bring  satisfactory  results. 

'"When  high  water  cut  through  Old  Hen  Island  in  1911, 
creating  a  new  channel  for  vessels  and  resulting  in  the  river's 
changing  its  course  in   1912,  the  current  was  driven  ^against 


Hopefield  Point  by  a  hard  clay  bank,  found  in  the  remaining 
projecting  land,  which  river  men  named  Tennessee  Point. 

"'Engineers  have  battled  with  this  clay  point  for  more  than 
eight  years.  They  were  unable  to  make  much  headway  until 
dikes  were  constructed  opposite  the  point  where  they  wanted 
the  banks  to  start  caving.  These  set  a  heavj-  current  in  toward 
the  Tennessee  shore,  but  failed  to  cave  the  Tennessee  bank  as 
rapidly  as  desired.  Another  dike  was  built  and  the  end  of  the 
old  one  extended.     This  started  some  caving. 

"'It  is  believed  that  when  the  depth  of  clay  is  dynamited  by 
engineers,  the  current  will  rapidly  eat  its  way  through  the  point 
and,  by  striking  the  "Isle  of  Mud"  about  where  Wolf  River 
formerly  emptied  into  the  Mississippi,  eventually  wash  away 
this  obstruction.'" 


ANTHRAX   IN   SHAVING-BRUSHES 

WHAT  A  SCIENTIFIC  PAPER  calls  "the  menace  of 
the  horsehair  shaving-brush,"  already  noted  in  these 
columns,  is  becoming  so  threatening,  it  thinks,  that  a 
national  prohibitive  act  against  these  articles  is  called  for.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  many  of  them  have  been  found  to  be 
infected  with  the  germs  of  anthrax,  or  malignant  pustule,  a 
peeuliarh'  virulent  and  fatal  malady.  This  applies  mainly  to  the 
cheaper  grades  of  brushes,  it  seems,  and  manufacturers  and 
boards  of  health  are  cooperatng  to  eliminate  the  danger.  This 
world  seems  to  be  getting  more  and  more  dangerous  to  live  in, 
complains  The  Scientific  Monthly.  We  are,  it  says,  beset  on  all 
hands  with  enemies,  the  deadliest  of  which  are  minute  organisms, 
whose  insidious  methods  of  attack  and  the  subtle  means  by  which 
they  gain  admittance  to  our  bodies  are  so  many  and  varied  that 
absolute  exclusion  is  well-nigh  impossible.  The  precautions  we 
must  take  are  growing  more  and  more  irksome  and  have  added 
materially  to  the  complexity  of  living.     It  goes  on: 

"One  of  the  first  of  these  minute  organisms  to  be  isolated 
was  the  anthrax  bacillus.  The  chief  field  of  operation  of  these 
militant  microbes  is  in  the  bodies  of  herbivorous  animals,  both 
domestic  and  wild,  and  through  the  domestic  animals  the  bac- 
teria gain  access  to  man.  Indeed,  anthrax  used  to  be  a  dread 
scourge  of  human  populations. 

' '  Recently  an  unusually  large  number  of  cases  of  anthrax  were 
reported  in  New  York  City,  and  a  search  was  instituted  to  dis- 
cover the  breach  tlirough  which  the  deadly  germs  had  broken 
in.  Eventually  the  search  narrowed  to  an  apparently  innocent 
toilet  article,  the  shaving-brush.  To  be  sure,  shaving-brushes 
in  insanitary  barber-shops  will  carry  disease  from  one  patron 
to  another,  but  here  the  case  was  much  more  flagrant.  New 
brushes  that  had  not  previously  been  used  served  as  the  medium 
for  introducing  the  dread  disease.  The  bru.shes  were  of  a  cheap 
class,  made  from  horsehair.  Examination  of  the  brushes  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  they  carried  the  spores  of  anthrax.  Evi- 
dently the  hair  had  been  taken  from  diseased  animals  and  had 
not  been  properly  sterilized.  The  shaving-brush,  altho  the 
chief  offender,  was  not  the  only  one;  other  brushes  also  stood 
convicted  with  the  criminal  evidence  upon  them.     Fully  80  per 
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cent,  of  the  brushes  tested  were  found  to  carry  anthrax,  ami  the 
spores  were  also  discovered  upon  doth  and  braid  inadt>  of 
horsehair.  Artich^s  made  from  liof;  bristles  are  not  liabU"  to  lu> 
infected  because  tlie  process  of  treatment  which  they  uuderKo 
removes  the  contamination. 

"During  the  war  a  great  many  hides  wtTc  brought  into  New 
York  City,  and  also  a  large  amount  of  horsehair,  which  evi- 
dently had  not  been  thoroughly  inspected.  Out  of  thirty-four 
cases  of  anthrax  in  Xew  York  City,  eighti'cn  were  traced  to  th(> 
use  of  infected  shaving-l)ruslies,  ami  of  thesi'  nine  were  fatal. 
lu  addition  to  this  there  were  a  iuiml)er  of  operatives  in  fac- 
tories who  wtMV  infected  with  the  diseas«> 
daring  the  manufa<-ture  of  shaving-l)ruslu>s 
and  a  1st)  in  the  treatment  of  hides.  One 
case  was  traced  to  tlie  use  of  a  table 
crumb-brush,  which  proved  to  be  infected 
with  spores  of  anthrax. 

"As  a  result  of  tluse  ca.^es  the*  Board 
of  Health  of  the  City  of  New  York  has 
adopted  regulations  requiring  that  all  hair 
used  in  the  nuuiufacture  of  brushes  and 
cloth  be  sterilized  under  processes  i)rc- 
scribed  by  the  Board.  The  sale  of  brushes 
is  also  forbidden  without  having  the  word 
'sterilized'  permanently  and  clearly  brand- 
ed upon  the  article,  and  this  word  can  not 
be  applied  to  the  article  until  it  has  been 
sterilized  under  the  direction  of  the  Board 
of  Health. 

"The  spores'of  anthrax  are  particularly 
difficult  to  destroy.  They  resist  ordinary 
disinfecting;  they  will  actually  pass 
through  tanning  and  bleachiug  solutions 
and  still  retain  their  activity.  Mercuric 
chlorid,  1:2500,  with  1  per  cent,  of  formic 
acid  has  been  used  to  destroy  the  germs, 
also  forty-eight  hours'  exposure  to  2  per 
cent,  hydrochloric  acid  with  10  ]wv  cent, 
sodium  chlorid,  but  these  measures  have 
not  yet  been  proved  absolutely  reliable. 

"In^'iewof  the  difficulty  of  destroying 
the  spores,  and  also  in  vit>w  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  eliminating  contaminated  horse- 
hair from  the  market,  there  is  iieed  for  a 
national  prohibitive  act  banishing  horse- 
hair   shaving-brushes,   and    requiring    all 

manufacturers  using  horsehair  thorouglilj'  to  sterilize  the  prod- 
uct before  making  it  into  toilet  articles." 

Dr.  Hubbard,  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Health,  gives  us  this 
interesting  information: 

"Before  the  war  shaving-brushes  were  commonly  made  of 
goat's  hair,  cow's  hair,  badger's  hair,  camel's  hair,  and  human 
hair.  The  best  ones  were  made  of  badger's  and  camel's  hair. 
Brushes  at  that  time  sold  for  from  50  cents  to  $5  or  $6,  but 
during  the  war  it  became  necessary  to  produce  a  cheaper  brush, 
and  accordingly  the  manufacturers  began  to  make  a  10-cent 
brush.  This  brush  they  made  of  the  trimmings  of  cow's  tails, 
hoi'se  manes,  tails,  and  fetlocks,  goat's  hair,  and  various  other 
sorts  of  hair,  uncleaned.  That  is,  they  put  the  hair  into  the 
brushes  just  as  it  came  to  them,  without  any  process  of  cleaning 
or  sterilizing.  When  these  brushes  were  found  to  be  the  source 
of  infection  in  the  majority  of  anthrax  cases,  the  manufactiirers 
began  to  clean  and  sterilize  the  hair,  and  the  cheaper  brushes 
were  therefore  done  away  with,  as  the  manufacturer  could  not 
afford  to  sell  at  the  former  i)rice. 


Illustrations  liy  cuurtt'sy  vt  "  The  Hercules  Riixei.' 


BLASTING    AWAY    THE    MEMPHIS 
MUD    BLOCKADE. 


RUSTLESS  STEEL— Rustless  steel  seems  to  be  a  completely 
established  fact  and  it  should  be  looked  into  for  emj^loyment  in 
various  industries,  according  to  The  Compressed  Air  Magazine 
(New  York).     Says  this  publication: 

"It  is  reported  on  German  authority  that  the  Krupp  works 
are  paying  special  attention  to  the  production  of  such  steel. 
The  metal  contains  a  large  amount  of  chrome  and  is  said  to  be 
remarkable  for  its  hardness  and  strength.  Its  resistance  to 
chemical  action  is  such  that  it  is  not  affected  by  boiling  in 
nitric  acid.  It  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  nickel-plated  metal 
in  the  manufacture  of  instruments.  The  firm  is  also  studying 
the  question  of  using  rustless  steel  in  the  manufacture  of  plates 
for  artificial  teeth  in  place  of  the  gold  or  vulcanite  now  generally 
employed." 


DISEASE   IN   ART 

ylRTISTS  WHO  LOVE  TRUTH  sufficiently  to  paint 
/—\  things  exactly  as  they  see  tlieiii  frequently  delineate 
-*■  -*-  disease  without  knowing  it.  That  much  information 
about  health  conditions  in  former  times  and  in  alien  lands 
may  thus  be  gleaned  by  the  medical  investigator,  we  learn  from 
an  editorial  article  in  The  Journal  of  (he  American  Medical 
Association    (Chicago).     In  1861,  we  are  here  told,  the  medical 

historian  K.  K.  X.  Marx  i)ublished  an 
essay  on  medicine  in  the  graphic  arts, 
conlaining  the  first  list  of  jmintings  and 
engravings  relating  to  medicine.  Un- 
noticed in  its  time,  tliis  pamphlet 
opened  a  new  pathway  of  research  which 
has  since  b<>en  retraced  and  extended  by 
many  investigators.  Th(^  subject  is  one 
of  interest,  for  paintings  and  engravings, 
old  and  new,  tell  more  about  the  physi- 
cian's social  and  prof(>ssi()iuil  status  in  the 
different  periods  than  does  [)rinted  litera- 
ture. Many  diseases  have  been  accu- 
rately represented  in  the  paintings  and 
sculptures  of  the  past.    We  read: 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
Hamburg,  November  30,  1920,  Dr.  Wil- 
helm  Weygandt  gave  an  exhaustive  ac- 
count of  the  illustration  of  neurology  and 
psychiatry  in  the  graphic  arts.  His  lec- 
ture was  illustrated  with  about  lOOlantern- 
slidt^s.  Even  prehistoric  and  primitive 
artists,  he  points  out,  noted  pathologic 
appearances  now  regarded  as  character- 
istic of  civilization — for  exami)le,  the 
obesity  of  the  'Venus  of  Willendorf,'  the 
representation  of  facial  paralysis  and  of  tho 
act  of  trephining  in  Peruvian  pottery,  and 
micromelia  in  the  Egyptian  god  Bes  and 
in  th(i  bronze  figures  made  by  the  African 
savages  of  Benin.  The  .Japanese?  em[)loyed 
for  decorative  i)urposes  such  i)athologic  motives  as  hydrocepha- 
lus, dancing  lunatics,  'running  amuck,' etc.,  motives  which  are 
lacking  in  the  art  of  classical  antiquity.  In  the  middle  ages, 
the  hvsterical  arc  en  cerclc  in  the  figure  of  Salome,  on  tho 
bronze  door  of  San  Zeno  (Verona)  is  noteworthy.  Figurations 
of  this  kind  are  abundant  in  the  multiff)rm  art  of  the  Re- 
naissance period — for  example,  the  representation  of  ecstasy 
in  Raffael's  '  Transfiguration,'  Ribera's  picture  of  unilateral 
paralysis  in  a  beggar  boy,  the  cretins,  idiots,  and  hydrocejjhalic 
dwarfs  of  Velasquez,  Diirer's  '  Melancholia,'  Careno  dt;  Miranda's 
fat  girl,  and  Rubens's  representations  of  epilepsy,  demoniac 
possession,  microcephalus,  and  alcoholism.  Drunkenness  is  a 
favorite  theme  of  all  the  Dutch  painters,  and  latt(>rly  of  Hogarth. 
Gerard  Dow's  love-sick  girls  have  sometimes  the  facies  of 
exophthalmic  goiter. 

"Insanity  is  featured  in  the  works  of  Goya,  in  Kaulbach's 
'Narrenhaus,'  and  by  Gericault,  Wiertz,  and  Riepin.  Modern 
decadent  art  has  for  its  avowed  aim  the  purposeful  deforma- 
tion of  objects  in  order  to  intensify  emotional  expression.  The 
subjective  visual  phenomena  (entoptic  appearances)  of  Purkinje 
and  Johannes  Miiller  are  objectified  in  the  paintings  of  Picasso 
and  others.  It  is  known  that  the  drawings  of  the  insane  are 
singularly  Ukc  those  of  primitive  man,  and  the  paintings  of 
Cubists  and  Futurists,  Weygandt  thinks,  have  features  common 
to  the  art  productions  of  children  and  of  primitive  and  insane 
people.  The  use  of  insignificant  objects,  such  as  newspaper. 
cHppings,  buttons,  thumb-tacks,  and  baby-carriage  wheels,  as 
decorative  motives,  Weygandt  regards  as  further  evidence  of 
artistic  impotence  and  mass-psychology,  particularly  of  the  snob- 
bish tendency  of  artists,  critics,  and  exhibitors  alike,  to  encourage 
any  eccentric  thing  that  seems  in  'the  spirit  of  the  times.' 

"A  complete  inventory'  or  card  index  of  the  graphic  illus- 
trations of  neurology,  along  the  lines  of  Weygandt's  paper,  and 
inclusive  of  such  little-known  pictures  as  Rops's  drawings  of 
neurotics  or  MacCameron's  wondei-ful  absinth-drinkers  in  the 
Corcoran  Gallerj-,  at  Washington,  would  be  an  interesting  line  for 
some  art-loving  neurologists  to  follow  up." 
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A   HEN   THAT   CHANGED    COLOR 

THIS  IS  THE  STORY  OF  A  HEN  that  was  originally 
blue  but  at  last  accounts  was  snoAvy  white.  The 
change  she  effected  by  the  simple  process  of  exchanging 
a  few  blue  feathers  for  white  ones  every  time  she  molted.  In 
the  intervening  period,  of  course,  she  was  mottled,  a  little  Avhiter 
and  a  little  less  blue  at  every  molt.     But  the  oddest  part  of  the 


UKistiatiuus  hy  courtesy  of  "  'J'lie  Jouiual  "f  Heiedltj." 

THE   HEN   WHO    DECIDED   TO    BECOME   A   BLONDE. 
As  she  appeared  on  December  20,  1917,  evidently  thinking  about  it. 


tale,  which  is  not  one  of  H.  G.  Wells's  "Thirty  Strange  Stories," 
but  a  matter-of-fact  contribution  to  The  Journal  of  Heredili/ 
(Washington),  by  W.  A.  Lippincott,  is  that  after  the  hen  had 
turned  completely  white  she  still  bred  as  if  she  were  blue.  In 
other  words,  she  is  "genetically  a  blue  Andalusian,"  although 
perfectlj'  Avhite.  Which  is  like  saying  that  a  white  man  may 
liave  negro  children  because  he  is  "genetically  black,"  and 
woidd  seem  to  be  merely  a  recital  of  the  facts  in  technical  terms, 
Avithout  explaining  them.     Says  Mr.  Lippincott: 

"The  particular  interest  in  the  case  in  hand  arises  not  alone 
from  the  fact  that  the  subject  changed  color  but  that  in  addi- 
tion her  ancestry  and  breeding  performance  are  known. 

"  When  blue  Andalusians  are  mated  with  each  other  they  pro- 
duce blacks,  blues,  and  white-splashed,  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  2  to  1. 
The  white-splashed  individuals  are  splashed  with  blue,  and 
sometimes  referred  to  as  blue-splashed. 

"During  the  spring  of  1917,  before  the  hen  had  exhibited  any 
tendency  toward  a  color  change,  she  was  mated  to  a  blue  Anda- 
lusian from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  flock.  But  five  chicks 
were  hatched,  of  which  one  was  blue-splashed  and  four  were 
V>lue,  the  theoretical  expectation  being  1.25  splashed,  2.50  blue, 
and  1.25  black. 

"The  following  year,  1918,  while  changing  to  Avhite  she  Avas 
mated  with  a  white  Wyandotte.  Twenty-eight  chicks  were 
hatched,  of  which  thirteen  were  blue  and  fifteen  were  black. 

"The  next  breeding  season,  1919,  after  she  had  become  pure 
white,  she  was  mated  to  a  white  Plymouth  Rock.  Twenty-five 
chicks  were  hatched,  of  which  seven  were  blue  and  eighteen 
were  black. 

"It  is  evident  that  the  hen,  though  snowy  white,  was  continu- 
ing to  breed  as  a  blue  Andalusian.  A  genetically  'recessive' 
Avhite  female  mated  to  the  white  Plymouth  Rock  used  would 
have  produced  only  white  chicks.  Other  possible  combinations 
might  be  suggested,  but  none  fits  the  case  except  the  assump- 
tion that  she  is  genetically  a  blue  Andalusian  though  a  beautiful 
snowy  white  in  appearance." 


WHEN  AND   WHEN   NOT  TO   BE 
A   DOCTOR 

Is  THE  PRACTISE  OF  MEDICINE  worth  while?  This 
question,  the  subject  of  discussion  recently  before  the 
Pennsylvania  Medical  Society,  at  a  meeting  held  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Avas  ansAvered  as  foUoAvs  by  Dr.  Spencer  M.  Free,  of 
Dubois,  Pa.,  as  reported  in  The  Pennsylvania  Medical  Journal 
(Harrisburg,  Pa.).  Dr.  Free  believes  that  it  depends  on  Avhat 
one  considers  worth  Avhile;  in  other  Avords,  on  his  ideals  of  life. 
He  says: 

"If  your  ideas  in  life  are  money,  ease,  fame,  the  praise  of 
your  fellow  men;  if  j'ou  Avant  to  have  a  good  time,  if  you  want 
to  be  in  society,  if  you  Avant  to  marry  a  woman  and  make  her 
happy  instead  of  uncomfortable  and  miserable — keep  out  of 
medicine.  If  you  Avant  to  live  the  ideal  life,  if  j'ou  have  that 
in  your  soul  Avhich  fixes  your  eyes  upon  the  stars,  if  j^ou  ha\'e  in 
mind  the  great  Man  of  Nazareth,  than  Avhom  no  greater  has  lived 
in  the  history  of  the  Avorld,  Avho  caught  the  inspiration  of  the 
Golden  Rule,  Avho  placed  serAdce  above  self,  who  gave  up  his 
job  and  Avandered  through  all  of  that  country  teaching  his 
ideals,  Avho  said  to  his  disciples,  'If  you  aa^ouUI  be  the  greatest 
of  all  be  servant  of  all,'  if  yoli  have  these  ideals  and  do  not  care 
for  the  accumulation  of  money,  do  not  mind  missing  meals  fre- 
quently, do  not  care  Avhat  people  say  about  you,  then  the  prac- 
tise of  medicine  is  Avorth  Avhile.  If  you  want  a  home  you  can 
not  have  it  Avithout  some  real  AA'oman.  If  you  can  find  such  a 
Avoman,  present  the  matter  fairly  and  squai'ely  to  her,  tell  her 
Avhat  she  Avill  have  to  endure  at  your  hands,  that  she  must  go 
through  life  Avithout  the  silks,  satins,  and  furs  of  other  Avomen, 
that  she  must  do  Avithout  social  life  and  the  manj'  things  that 
are  attractive  to  her.  If  she  is  then  willing  to  stand  Avith  j-ou 
and  be  a  helpmeet,  marrj-  her.  There  is  no  man  on  earth  who 
stands  so  close  to  Almighty  God  as  the  honest  doctor  Avho  has 
the  inspiration  of  souls  to  heal  as  Avell  as  bodies  to  heal.  Ours  is 
a  double  office.  People  lie  to  everybody  but  to  the  doctor,  and 
sometimes  to  him.  But  Ave  get  nearer  to  the  truth,  Ave  know 
more  about  the  skeletons  in  closets  and  about  the  inner  history 
of  the  man,  Avoman,  and  child  in  a  family.  We  ought  to  knoAv; 
it  is  the  secret  of  our  heart,  and  that  gives  us  power. 

"If,  in  addition  to  all  the  labor,  self-sacrifice,  self-denial,  loss 


■DOING    PRETTY    AVELL,    DON'T    YOU    THINK?" 
Eight  months  later,  August  7,  1918. 


of  fame,  and  everything  of  that  kind,  you  are  still  willing  to  take 
the  abuse  that  comes  to  you  and  yours,  then  the  practise  of  medi- 
cine is  AA'orth  Avhile.  Will  you  be  abused?  Undoubtedly.  You 
all  knoAv  it.  You  aahU  be  misrepresented  and  lied  about  and, 
like  the  Great  Physician  of  Nazareth,  after  you  haA^e  done  your 
best  you  will  be  crucified.  But  it  is  worth  Avhile.  Wouldn't  you 
rather  to-day  be  the  jNIan  of  Nazareth  than  all  the  Alexanders, 
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Caesars,  and  Napoleons?  In  the  history  of  the  world,  whoro  aro 
they  now  compared  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Great  Physieian, 
who  went  abont  doing  good  without  a  homo — indeed,  without  a 
place  to  lay  his  head  and  without  a  meal  arranged  for  in  ad- 
vance? If  these  aro  your  ideals,  to  serve  constantly  to  the  best 
of  your  ability,  to  sacritice  everything — sometimes  (>ven  your 
health  and  life — if  you  have  before  you  the  opportunity  to  be 
of  some  good  in  t^is  Anirld  and  to  make  the  Avorld  a  little  better, 
a  Uttle  more  tit  for  others,  then  what  matters  everything  else?" 


CURIOSITIES   OF   SCENT 


THAT   BIRDS   SMELL   WITH    DIFFICULTY; 
the  Ainos  of  Japan  can  follow  scent  like 


WHY   DOGS   CHASE   THINGS 

WHY  DO  DOGS  RUN  after  carriages,  automobiles, 
and  even  railway  trains?  This  question,  asked  by  a 
contributor  to  The  Youth's  Coinpariion  (Boston),  is 
answered  by  the  editor  of  The  Guide  to  Nature  (Sound  Beach, 
Conn.).     The  querist  cites  an 


interesting  special  case  of  the 
chasing  mania.which  he  thinks 
is  the  strangest  thing  he  has 
ever  seen  an  animal  do,  and 
there  seems  to  him  to  be  no 
satisfactory'  explanation  of  it. 
He  wTites: 

"There  is  a  fine,  well-fed 
dogin  Indianapolis  that  spends 
the  largest  part  of  each  day, 
rain  or  shine,  in  running  along- 
side certain  electric  cars. 
Many  dogs  run  after  ears  and 
automobiles,  of  course,  but 
this  dog  keeps  up  Avith  the 
partieulai*  car  he  chooses,  and 
lever  loses  it;  at  each  stop  the 
dog  is  at  the  front  of  the  car, 
barking,  and  biting  the  fender. 

"He  does  this  only  on  the 
Pennsyhania  Street  line,  and 
nsiially  he  sticks  to  one  car; 
but  occasionally  he  will  change 
from  an  up-town  to  a  down- 
to'WTi  car  in  the  middle  of  his 
run  and  staj'  with  the  latter 
during  the  rest  of  the  day. 
For  months  he  has  never 
failed  to  appear  somewhere 
along  the  line  and  start  his 
day's  run.  None  of  the  car 
men  or  passengers  owns  him, 
but  everj'  one  who  travels  on 
that  line  knows  his  antics 
well. 

"His  tireless  pursuit  of  the  car  is  remarkable,  not  only  be- 
cause he  is  so  persistent  and  methodical  in  it,  but  because  of  the 
astonishing  physical  endurance  that  enables  him  to  keep  up  the 
chase.  He  is  never  behind  the  car;  usiially  he  is  ahead  of  it, 
ready  to  greet  it  with  joyful  barks  when  it  stops.  In  summer 
and  winter  I  have  watched  him  running  wildly  along  at  all  hours 
of  the  day.  The  most  inclement  weather  does  not  stop  him; 
I  have  seen  him  at  times  with  his  shaggy  front  covered  with  ice 
from  his  breath. 

"Was  there  some  one  on  one  of  those  cars  at  one  time  whom 
he  loved  and  whom  he  expects  to  see  there  again?  Or  is  it  just 
his  way  of  enjoying  himself?" 

The  explanation  of  The  Guide  to  Nature  is  as  follows: 

"Dogs,  human  beings,  and  other  animals  enjoy  doing  the 
things  that  are  primitive  and  natural.  The  dog  is  primarilj'  a 
chaser,  and  he  chases  the  trolley-car  because  chasing  is  deep  in 
his  nature.  For  the  same  reason  a  golfer  likes  to  tramp  over 
hiU  and  dale,  the  hunter  shoulders  his  gun  and  goes  through 
the  field  and  forest.  The  fisherman  goes  to  the  pond  or  the 
brook  because  of  original  primitive  instincts  along  those  lines. 
It  really  is  amusing  to  note  how  sometimes  primitive  instincts 
are  displayed.  They  seem  to  go  astray  along  divergent  lines, 
and  that  is  why  we  notice  the  dog  and  laugh  at  his  antics.  But 
the  cat  plays  -w-ith  the  mouse  or  -w-ith  the  spool  of  thread  for 
exactly  the  same  reason  that  the  dog  chases  the  trolley-ear." 


"HOW    DO    I    LOOK    NOW.    (>IKL.S.' 

Photographed   September  21,  1918,  a  snowy  white.     She  has  since 

remained   perfectly  white,   says  the  report,    "is  in   apparent   good 

health,  and  lays  occasionally."     Her  chicks  show  her  former  color, 

however,  and  give  away  mother's  change  of  complexion. 


that 
a  dog;  that 
hounds  follow  a  trail  best  on  a  damp  day— and  that 
these  and  other  odd  facts  haA'e  some  chemical  basis  that  has 
not  yet  been  worked  out,  are  some  of  the  things  brought  out  in 
a  recent  note  by  a  correspondent  of  The  Daily  Mail  (London). 
This  writer,  we  are  told  editorially  in  Chemical  and  MetalUircjical 
Engineering  (New  York),  found  three  or  four  hens  pecldng  over  a 
rubbish  heap  on  which  some  calcium  carbid  had  lately  been 
thrown,  and  while  the  place  reeked  of  acetylene  the  hens  did  not 
seem  to  mind  it.  He  observes  that  the  olfactory  bulbs  of  birds 
are  small,  and  that  in  some,  such  as  the  frigate-bird,  the  nostrils 
are  obliterated.     On  the  other  hand,  lie  declares  that  the  half- 

saA'age  Aino  of  north  Japan  can 
track  game  like  a  dog,  by  the 
nose  alone.     We  read  further: 

"Dean  Buckland,  the  geol- 
ogist, when  riding  once  with 
some  friends  and  the  party 
lost  their  way  and  Avere  over- 
tak(>n  hy  night,  alighted  from 
his  horse,  picked  up  a  handful 
of 'earth,  smelled  it,  and  at 
once  declared  they  were  near 
Uxbridge.  He  knew  the 
geology  of  the  land  and  the 
smell  of  the  soil. 

"Of  dogs  The  Mail  corre- 
spondent says  that  the  opin- 
ion prevails  that  they  are 
better  able  to  follow  scent  on 
a  didl,  damp  day  than  in  the 
bright  sunlight  when  dry  air 
prevails,  but  that  even  this 
can  not  be  put  down  as  a  hard- 
and-fast  rule.  Scent  may  be 
good  in  the  morning  and  bad 
in  ti:3  afternoon,  and  vice 
versa,  and  hounds  that  are  at 
fault  in  the  morning  may  run 
hard  later  in  the  day.  The 
powers  of  scent  of  such  dogs  as 
setters  and  retrievers  vary 
greatly  at  different  times.  On 
a  September  afternoon,  he  says, 
a  famous  hunter  shot  and 
wounded  no  fewer  than  ten 
partridges,  which  were  run- 
ning in  that  condition,  altho 
his  retriever  could  not  find 
any  of  them.  He  then  waited  until  the  cool  of  the  evening, 
brought  her  back  to  the  same  spot,  and  within  ten  minutes  she 
had  tracked  down  every  one  of  the  birds. 

"'Why,'  the  correspondent  asks,  'are  cats  so  strangely  fond 
of  valerian?  Why  are  stoats  and  weasels  attracted  by  the  oil  of 
musk?'  The  answer  is  probably  entangled  in  sex  phenomena, 
while  his  declaration  that  a  vixen  with  her  cubs  hardly  leaves 
any  scent  behind  her  has  at  least  the  odor  of  a  kind  of  provision 
of  nature.  When  he  asks,  'Why  are  rats  so  keen  on  aniseed  and 
rhodium?'  we  acknowledge  ourselves  beaten,  more  particularly 
in  regard  to  rhodium.  If  they  have  such  a  passion  for  rhodium 
they  can  hardly  be  indifferent  to  platinum,  and  an  ex-president 
of  the  Electrochemical  Society  suggests  a  real  use  for  rats  in  this 
connection.  He  proposes  that  they  be  used  in  prospecting  for 
platinum  and  as  an  aid  to  detectives  in  locating  stolen  crucibles. 
We  wonder  what  the  London  writer  wTote  that  the  printer 
mistook  for  rhodium! 

"But  where  is  the  chemistry  of  all  these  curious  reactions? 
What  is  scent,  anyway?  What  happens  when  we  smell?  What 
are  the  carriers  of  odor?  What's  the  use  in  talking  big  about 
chemistry  when  nobody  can  tell  us  of  the  process  of  smelling? 
How  many  atoms  must  a  molecule  contain  to  have  the  olfactory 
quality?  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Durrans,  an  English  investigator,  has 
exprest  the  opinion  that  odor  is  due  to  unsatisfied  bonds  within 
the  molecule.  That  may  be  true,  but  the  rest  of  us  do  not 
seem  to  know  enough  either  to  confirm  or  to  deny  it.  The 
subject  i.s  unstudied,  and  it  needs  attention." 
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THE   FRENCH   CHEF  IN  THE   ROYAL  ACADEMY 


A  DECIDED  TENDENCY  to  take  a  shy  at  most  of  the 
notable  figures  seen  both  at  the  front  and  at  the  Peace 
-  Conference  was  noticed  in  Mr.  Or  pen's  recent  book 
on  the  war.  But  the  painter  seems  to  have  emerged  from  his 
war  experiences  with  one  hero  in  his  bag,  and  he  puts  him — 
the  chief  cook  at  the  Hotel  Chatham,  Paris — on  view  at  this 
year's  Royal  Academy.  Perhaps  the  attitude  of  assured  com- 
petence sets  people  hungering  for  the  chops  that  lie  before  the 
chef;  at  all  events,  something  in  the  picture  has  made  it  the  most 
talked  about  in  the  show;  not  even  the  election  of  Mr.  Augustus 
John  as  an  Associate,  cul- 
minating his  patient  waiting, 
seems  to  furnish  so  much  food 
for  talk.  The  burden  of  the 
portrait  department  in  the 
show  is  thus  sustained,  inas- 
much as  Mr.  Sargent,  who 
used,  says  "J.  B."  in  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  to  send 
"six  tall  duchesses,"  now  sends 
"one  picture,  and  that  an  in- 
different portrait."  The  same 
writer  thus  deals  with  Mr. 
Orpen : 

"The  most  important  is 
not  his  half-length  of  Marshal 
Haig,  but  the  half-leng..^  por- 
trait 'The  Chef  de  .'Hotel 
Chatham,  Paris,'  a  monumen- 
tal confident  figure  with  cap 
and  apron  painted  with  the 
skill  and  respect  of  a  Moroni. 
It  is  clear  here  that  Sir 
William  Orpen  at  last  has 
found  some  one  that  he  could 
respect  dtiring  the  war  and  the 
peace  negotiations.  Unlike 
Moroni,  he  does  not  tell  us 
Aery  much  about  the  man, 
except  .  that  he  desired  to 
commemorate  him  important- 
ly and  that  he  was  an  im- 
portant man.  As  in  his  other 
portraits,  this  artist  darkens 
the  hands,  perhaps  to  in- 
crease the  emphasis  on  the 
lighting  of  the  head,  but  here 
it     is     carried     further     than 

usual,  and  this  also  throws  the  two  uncooked  chops  in  front  of 
him  rather  out  of  tone;  but  despite  this  the  skill  and  mastery  by 
which  Sir  William  has  done  everything  he  wanted  to  do  are  very 
impressive.  Sir  William  Orpen's  chef  is  indeed  a  chef-d'wuvre. 
His  other  portraits  are  Sir  William  McCormack.  Mr.  Sidney 
Boulton,  Mrs.  Melville,  and  Miss  Jenny  Simson.  The  two  por- 
traits of  ladies  against  what  looks  like  a  lacquer  background 
are  in  the  form  of  exclamatory  portraits  in  which  the  sitter  and 
her  very  modish  dress  loudly  declare  their  presence,  and  that 
is  the  end  of  it." 

In  La  Liberie  (Paris)  a  critic  gives  a  humorous  account  of  the 
sul>ject  of  the  portrait,  derived  from  an  interview  with  him.  He 
dispels  the  first  impression  by  saying  the  picture  is  "not  the  last 
incarnation  of  the  Prince  of  Wied,  ex-King  of  Albania,"  but 
merely  the  chef  of  the  grill-room  of  the  Hotel  Chatham,  and 
continues  in  this  vein: 


Copyrighted  by  the  Artist. 

"CHESTER"    WITH    HIS    CHOPS. 


The  chef  of  the  Hotel  Chatliam, 
Orossriether,  but  gets  his  nick 


"Inspiration  is  a  capricious  thing.  It  came  to  Newton 
while  he  was  watching  the  ripe  apples  fall.  He  discovered  the 
universal  law  of  gravitation,  and  ate  no  apples  because  his 
enthusiasm  was  so  nutritious.  It  came  to  Sir  William  Orpen 
while  he  was  waiting  for  his  rare  beefsteak  at  the  Chatham.  He 
conceived  a  masterpiece.     But  he  ate  the  beefsteak,  and  perhaps 

also  he  ate  apples 

"Mr.  Chester  is  a  modest  man.  He  appears  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  reasons  that  prompted  Sir  William  Orpen  to  choose 
him  as  a  model.  But  they  are  easy  to  guess.  Mr.  Chester  is 
handsome  and  has  a  grand  air.  He  has  a  clear,  ruddy  complexion, 
good,  healthy  skin,  done  to  a  turn  by  the  flames  of  his  fires. 

His  carefully  tended  beard  is 
made  up  of  tones  of  clear 
gold,  of  dark  gold,  of  bronze 
and  honey  shades.  It  is 
lightly  and  evenly  waved.  If 
there  were  more  pride  and 
irony  in  his  black  eyes,  Mr. 
Chester  would  resemble  a 
Medici.  All  that  he  needs  is 
the  vest  of  velvet,  the  neck- 
chains,  and  the  sword. 

"His  costume  also  is  de- 
signed to  interest  a  painter. 
The  white  of  his  jacket  with 
its  double  row  of  buttons,  his 
cap  of  heavy  folds,  and  his 
serviette  tied  about  his  neck 
in  a  sailor's  knot  form  a 
subtle  harmony  with  shades 
and  reflections  that  are  diffi- 
cult to  capture  and  most 
seductive  to  the  virtuoso.  But 
a  French  artist  would  have, 
perhaps,  tried  to  make  Mr. 
Chester  picturesque.  He 
might  have  amused  himself 
by  trying  to  trace  the  play  of 
the  kitchen  flames  on  the 
white  torso  of  Mr.  Chester. 
Mr.  Orpen  was  serioixs,  con- 
fining himself  to  black  and 
white.  He  included  only  one 
diverting  detail — namely,  the 
bottle  of  stout  with  which 
Mr.  Chester  strengthens  him- 
self against  the  exhausting 
heat  of  the  grille. 

" '  The  great  painter  had  me 
pose  for  him  seven  times,'  we 
are  informed  by  Mr.  Chester, 
who  added:  'My,  but  it  is  a 
beautiful  portrait.  He  studied 
me  a  long  time.  Sometimes  he  sat  here,  sometimes  at  table 
number  four.  He  observed  that  when  I  turn  round  to  give 
a  dish  to  the  waiter,  the  knot  of  my  serviette  slips  over  to  the 
right.     You  see,  he's  painted  it  just  like  that  in  the  picture.' 

Evidently  Mr.  Chester  is  happy,  his  head  does  not  turn 
when  he  reflects — if  he  does  reflect — that  now  he  is  a  neighbor 
in  glory  of  Balthasar  Castiglioni  and  JNIona  Lisa. 

"'Mr.  Chester,'  I  asked  him,  'how  does  one  tell  when  a  chop 
is  cooked  to  the  proper  degree?'  'By  touching  it,  sir.'  'With 
the  finger?'  'Y'es,  with  the  finger.  There  is  no  other  way 
to'  tell.' 

"It  is  a  fine  thing  to  know  one's  metier.  There  is  no  higher 
virtue." 

"  ]Mr.  Chester's  "  real  name  is  Eugene  Grossriether,  but  it  was 
his  dislike  of  cheese  that  earned  him  a  nickname,  instead  of  his 
fame  for  steaks  and  chops. 


Paris,  painted  by  Orpen,  is  Eusene 
name  from  his  rlisliko  for  cheese. 
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THE  JANGLED  NERVES  OF  ART 

SMALL  COMFORT  is  given  tlu>  artist  of  lo-day  who 
imagines  himself  a  leader  of  revolt,  ami  takes  credit  for 
being  misunderstood,  which  means  pcrstH^'uted,  by  the 
mnltitnde.  All  his  self-gratitication  imisl  go  at  the  word  of 
Mr.  Wilson  FoUett  that  his,  along  wilh  "every  great  attempt 
at  revolt,  is  turned  by  the  outcome  into  one  of  time's  laughing- 
stocks."  The  artist,  in  spite  of  himself,  reflects  his  age,  we 
are  told,  and  the  revolters  of  to-day,  wlio  term  tliemselvcs 
"futurists,"  or,  more  delinite- 
ly,  "imagists,"  are  only  the 
producers  of  a  neurotic  art  for 
a  nervous  age.  Mr.  FoUett 
contends  that  "society  is  now 
afflicted  with  a  case  of  bad 
nerves;  that  in  the  most  strik- 
ing of  the  ultra-modern  ten- 
dencies inart  and  literature  the 
neurotic  element  is  uppermost, 
and  that  the  rapid  vogue  of 
these  ultra-modern  tendencies 
is  simplj'  the  answer  of  a 
nervous,  o^'er^\Tought  public 
to  art,  in  which  it  finds  its 
own  neurotic  impuls<?s  per- 
fectly reproduced."  The 
artist,  it  is  shown,  is  the  "first 
to  suffer  from  any  social  dis- 
order, because  his  nervous 
organization  is  of  the  most 
sensitive  kind."  Then  "the 
nervous  mania  of  the  public 
and  that  of  the  artist  presently 
become  interacting."  So  all 
become  "futurists,"  unless 
something  like  Mr.  FoUett's 
warning  be. heeded,  that  "we 
shall  all  be  losing  control  of 
our  nerves,  and  shrieking 
dementedly  and  throwing 
things  about."  In  Harper's 
for  June  Mr.  Follett  ■v\Tites: 


THE    ORPEN    ROAD 


Mrs.   p.  Teer   (before  Sir  W.  Orpen's  "  The  Chef") — '  Teery, 

we  must  'ave  our  cook  done!  "     „^.,,  „  ■     ™,.     o    ,  i.  /t       i     ^ 

— W  ill  Owen  in  The  Sketch  (London). 


"Fundamentally,  of  course, 
the  neuroticism  of  both  artist 

and  audience  had  its  origin  in  the  maddening  complexity  of 
modern  affairs.  Civilization  has  grown  involved  on  our  hands 
faster  than  our  ability  to  administer  it  could  grow;  and  as  a 
result  we  are  driven  to  the  brink  of  hysteria,  as  a  man  is  when 
harassed  by  more  private  worries  than  he  knows  how  to  cope 
with.  When  ^Ir.  J.  Smeaton  Chase  explains  the  imagists, 
futurists,  cubists,  and  their  kind  by  saying  that  'Civilization 
has  got  on  their  nerves,  and  they  simply  have  to  scream,'  he 
clearly  implies  that  these  highly  specialized  artists  express  what 
the  inarticulate  crowd  merely  feels.  But,  tho  the  general 
feeUng  and  the  special  expression  do  indeed  hark  back  to  the 
same  fundamental  cause,  it  is  still  true  that  that  cause  has 
operated  in  one  way  upon  the  artist  and  in  another  upon  the 
common  man.  The  great  classes  of  society  have  succumbed  to 
the  actual  physical  conditions  of  modern  life  and  to  the  ner- 
vous unrest  which  these  conditions  breed.  The  artist  is  even 
more  sensitive  to  this  general  tension,  and  his  balance  would 
probably  have  been  upset  by  it  in  any  event;  but  the  ostensible 
and  immediate  cause  of  his  overwrought  state  is  an  insidious 
and  false  theory — a  scrap  of  perverted  science  which  he  has 
invoked  to  dignify  a  weakness  by  parading  it  as  a  strength. 
So,  while  society  is  afflicted  with  a  nervous  panic  of  which  it  is 
barely  conscious,  and  which  it  would  resist  if  it  could,  the  ultra- 
modern artist  has  been  busy  inventing  a  philosophy  to  prove 
that  his  own  case  of  bad  nerves  is  really  quite  normal.  He  has 
glorified  his  own  debacle ;  he  has  used  his  intellect  to  justify  the 
disuse  of  it;  he  has  frankly  committed  himself  to  the  theorj-  that 
pure  neuroticism  alone  can  be  valid  in  moderr  art 


"In  analyzing  tho  basis  of  the  'new'  esthetics,  it  is  neither 
possible  nor  desirable  to  separate  literature  from  the  other  fine 
arts.  Futurists,  cubists,  vorticists,  pointillists,  imagists,  spec- 
trists,  and  the  I'est  are  all  attempting  to  accomplish  the  same 
impossibility  and  overcome  the  same  limitation  in  Avhatover  art 
th»\v  OCCVU-.  They  are  all  serving  the  same  theory  and  imagin- 
ing that  they  can  mak«»  it  s(>rve  them.  At  the  most  various, 
they  are  simply  parallel  cm-rents  in  the  broad  stream  of  ten- 
dency, which  is  best  named  post-ini))ressioiusni.  This  move- 
ment began  in  jjainting  and  sciilptin-e;  it  spread  into  mu.sic;  it 
<-aptiu-ed,  and  now  threatens  to  dominate,  poetry;  it  has  definitely 
invaded  parts  of   tlic   theater,  notably   the  ballet;  and  it  is  in 

procest  of  invading  the  novel. 
Of  the  major  fine  arts,  archi- 
tecture alone  is  comparatively 
immune." 

The  basic  theory  of  these 
new  art  cults  is,  Mr.  Follett 
claims,  "an  unauthorized  bor- 
rowing from  science."  Tho 
hypothesis  is  that  "all  the 
operations  of  consciousness 
are  one,  and  that  they  can 
eventually  be  fused  together," 
but  science  itself  does  not 
affirm  its  proof  or  disproof. 
The  arts  take  it  whole.sale.  It 
excludes  from  art  "everything 
except  raw  sensation."  In 
other  words: 

"It  is  the  imagist's  avowed 
ideal  to  think  with  his  sen- 
sory apparatus  alone;  and, 
having  thrown  away  all  his 
normal  inhibitions,  he  is  free 
to  treat  every  random  gro- 
tesquerie  that  comes  out  of 
him  as  a  thing  sacked  and  in- 
viola\)le,  which  to  alter  or  cen- 
sor were  to  profane.  In  other 
words,  the  imagist  and  his 
confreres  not  only  justify  the 
neurotic  element  in  art;  they 
have  no  toleration  for  any- 
thing but  the  neurotic  ele- 
ment  

The  futurist   poets   are  us- 
ing a  telephone  system  which 
has  plenty  of  individual  trans- 
mitters but  no  receivers.  They 
excrete  sensations  and  secrete 
everything  else,  including  the  meaning  of  the  sensations.     The 
imagist  always  means  something  intensely  satisfying  to  himself, 
but  he  means  nothing  to  me  when,  for  instance,  I  hear  him 

frankly 

admitting  i  have  been  true 

only  to  the  noi.se  of  worms 

in  the  eligible  day 

under  the  tmaccountable  sun. 

That  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  comes  of  the  neurotic  pseudo- 
scientific  theory  now  used  to  define  perfect  art  as  just  the  eon- 
tent  of  somebody's  consciousness  at  a  given  instant." 

Architecture  furnishes  a  pragmatic  test  that  makes  the  post- 
impressionist  take  a  sidestep.  "No  one  wants  to  live  in  a  house 
or  work  in  an  office  which  is  merely  the  content  of  an  instant 
of  consciousness,  or  a  crisp  organic  squirm,  or  an  aquatic  plant 
unfurling."  Poetry  alone  almost  seems  to  be  the  postimpres- 
sionist's  happy  hunting-ground.  The  neurotic  theory  leads  the 
artist  "by  degrees  into  the  exact  state  of  a  man  Avhose  nerves  are 
set  twitching  and  jangling  by  a  combination  of  overwork,  worry, 
insomnia,  and  black  coffee."     Thus: 

"He  can  not  long  focus  his  thought  on  one  thing  or  work  a 
laborious  problem  through  to  its  solution.  His  mind,  as  well  as 
his  body,  is  fidgety.  He  can  not  work  against  resistance;  when  a 
problem  increases  in  difficulty  he  shoves  it  aside  for  something 
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easier,  and  forgets  ever  to  return  to  it.  He  achieves  frag- 
ments rather  than  wholes.  He  loses  his  sense  of  proportion,  of 
relative  importances;  he  loses  his  sense  of  humor,  which  is  often 
the  same  thing.  At  one  moment  everything  seems  to  matter 
enormouslj',  and  he  is  stung  and  harrowed  by  the  most  ludicrous 
trifles;  at  another  moment  nothing  seems  to  matter  at  all,  and 
he  sends  everything  flying  in  disgust.  He  very  easily  persuades 
himself  that  everything  is  leagued  in  a  conspiracy  to  make  liim 
uncomfortable  or  unsuccessful.  This  is  the  beginning  of  de- 
lusions of  persecutions,  which  are  one  beginning  of  mania. 

"Is  not  this  a  very  close  parallel  to  the  condition  of  the 
futurist  poet?  He,  too,  has  a  capricious  and  spasmodic  atten- 
tion; his  creativeness  is  nervous  and  impatient  and  short-winded. 


'^  'Kojvt*.  r^ 


METAMORPHOSIS. 

"This  is  a  fine  picture.      It  \va.s  painted  as  'Still  Lif^-,'  e  ;hibited  as  a 

landscape,  and  sold  as  a  portrait." 

— F.  Gareu  in  Die  Muskclc  (Vienna). 

He  is  a  fidgety  performer  to  a  fidgety  audience,  and  his  longest 
opus  can  be  reread  twice  in  the  space  of  half  a  cigaret.  Even 
within  the  single  poem  he  is  prone  to  skip  inconsequentially 
about.  He  drops  his  design  impatiently  without  finishing  it; 
he  darts  off  into  a  parenthesis  and  never  comes  back.  After  he 
has  left  the  most  essential  things  unexplained,  he  curses  you 
for  a  dullard  because  you  do  not  understand  him.  In  a  word, 
his  behavior  shows  all  the  symptoms  commonly  associated  with 
the  loss  of  coordination,  which  is  the  penalty  for  abusing  one's 
nerves  and  throwing  on  them  a  greater  weight  than  they  were 
meant  to  bear. 

"But  the  most  hopeless  fact  about  his  condition  is  that  he 
himself  is  trying  desperately  to  be  proud  of  it." 

The  public,  meanwhile,  has,  momentarily  at  least,  accepted 
futurist  art,  with  special  reference,  of  course,  to  imagist  poetry. 
The  Avriter  adds  some  words  that  wiU  arouse  sympathy  for  all 
poetry  editors: 

"Persons  who,  fifteen  years  ago,  could  not  have  been  bribed 
even  to  read  verse  of  any  kind  are  now  writing  ^•erse  of  the  sort 
called  'free,'  and  getting  it  published,  too.  This  'new'  poetr\, 
besides  having  invaded  the  established  magazines,  has  called 
into  being  a  flock  of  new  magazines,  as  well  as  volumes  un- 
counted. The  anthologies  of  the  new  poetry  published  during 
the  past  five  years  would  make  a  small  library;  no  movement 
was  ever  so  prolific  of  anthologies.  Almost  everybody  seems  to 
be  writing  vers  lihre,  and  the  remaining  few  seem  to  be  reading  it. 
If  there  is  any  one  left  who  does  neither,  he  at  least  reads  paro- 
dies of  it.  As  a  natural  and  timely  butt  for  the  jokesmith, 
free  verse  now  ranks  with  national  prohibition  and  the  Ford 
automobile,  to  the  temporary  neglect  of  college  professors  and 
mothers-in-law." 


"CHARLIE   ON   AVON" 

IF  SHAKESPEARE  and  grand  opera  can't  pay  the  bills  of 
such  houses  as  the  Stratford  Memorial  Theater  and  the 
Grand  Opera  in  Paris — why,  one  thing  may  be  depended 
on  to  help  the'm  out.  This  is  the  movies.  When  they  are 
installed  in  these  two  great  temples  of  the  highest  art  of  the 
stage,  then  then*  apotheosis  has  been  accomplished.  But  what 
of  the  houses  themselves?  JSIr.  Rouchet,  of  the  Paris  opera, 
declares  that  he  sees  no  other  waj^  of  paying  his  bills,  and  the 
directors  of  the  Memorial  Theater  are  apparently  unmoved  by  the 
cry  of  sacrilege.  Professor  Saintsbury  thought  to  kill  the 
project  by  sarcasm,  and  is  reported  as  saying,  "The  proposal 
set  me  to  thinking  what  an  excellent  night  club  St.  Paul's  Ca- 
thedral would  make."  Norman  Wilkinson  is  also  represented  as 
saying  in  behalf  of  the  governors  of  the  Alemorial,  "I  have  seen 
performances  of  Shakespeare's  plays  that  would  make  a  Charlie 
Chaplin  film  seem  innocent  and  beautiful."  The  New  York 
Times,  in  taking  up  the  matter,  seems  to  imply  that  it  is  all  a 
matter  of  Charlie,  and  argues  on  to  lift  Charlie  up  to  a  Shake- 
spearian level.  First,  however,  it  disposes  of  Mr.  Norman 
Wilkinson: 

"One  wonders  whether  the  reference  is  to  Granville  Barker's 
production  of  'A  Midsimimer  Night's  Dream,'  with  all  the 
fairies  gold-painted  in  the  best  manner  of  a  steam-radiator,  for 
which  Mr.  Wilkinson  himself  designed  the  costumes.  Probably 
not.  When  there  is  question  of  Shakespeare  outrages  the  field 
of  comparison  is  unlimited.  Mr.  Wilkinson  might  have  begim 
at  home  with  the  Memorial  Theater  itself,  which  belongs  to  the 
far-flimg  Victorian  school  of  the  Albert  Memorial  in  London. 
Then  there  are  the  portraits  of  Shakes])eare  championed  by  the 
well-meaning  brewers  who  preside  over  the  destinies  of  Stratford 
as  a  shrine  for  traveling  Americans.  One  of  these,  which  was 
long  guarded  ■n^thin  the  Birthplace  with  the  mummery  of  a 
fireproof  iron  frame  (while  the  little  house  itself,  with  all  its 
priceless  treasures  of  remembrance,  was  open  and  inflammable), 
}iroved  to  be  a  product  of  the  eighteenth  century — a  banner 
carried  in  a  street  pageant.  When  shame  forbade  its  further 
exploitation,  the  so-called  'original'  of  the  Droeshout  print 
prefixt  to  the  Folio  was  set  up  in  the  Memorial  Building,  where 
it  still  imposes  upon  the  multitude,  including  several  editors  of 
Shakespeare,  tho  it  is  a  hideous  travesty  of  any  human  being 
and  a  proved  forgery," 

John  Drinttt-ater,  the  Times  teUs  us,  "  deposes  magisterially 
that  there  are  strong  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  Memorial 
Charlie,"  and  it  continues: 

"There  are;  but  we  confess  yielding  to  a  gust  of  unbalancing 
instinct — and  for  once  siding  with  Bernard  Shaw.  He  says: 
'Shakespeare  would  have  deUghted  in  CharUe  Chaplin. '  There 
is  a  kernel  of  truth  in  this,  of  real  knowledge  and  sympathy,  as 
there  is  in  most  of  Shaw's  Shakespeare  paradoxes.  Chaplin  is  the 
prince  of  low  comedians,  unapproached  in  the  modern  theater 
for  the  breadth  of  his  humor,  his  subtle  intuitions,  his  wistful 
sweetness;  while  Shakespeare  is,  among  other  things,  the 
world's  master  of  low  comedy,  approached  only  by  Aristophanes 
and  Moliere,  and  the  peculiar  vein  of  his  comedy  is  of  a  piece 
wath  the  spirit  of  Charlie. 

"Whether  Chaplin  could  play  Bottom  may  be  doubted.  That 
greatest  of  all  low-comedy  parts,  with  its  infinite  sweep  of 
rustic  character,  racy  of  the  soil,  and  its  unfathomable  pro- 
fundities of  psychology',  must  be  held  beyond  the  scope  of  any 
actor  who  has  not  actually  mastered  it.  The  tragic  Fool  in 
'Lear'  might  also  be  beyond  him.  But  he  would  probabh' 
make  a  Touchstone  far  more  truly  Shapespearian  than  the  modern 
world  has  seen.  As  the  Nurse's  servant,  Peter,  in  'Romeo  and 
Juliet,'  he  should  be  supreme.  It  would  be  well  worth  reviving 
the  play  for  that  performance  alone. 

"If  this  is  done — or  let  us  rather  say  when  it  is  done — that 
little  scene  should  be  restored  to  the  text  in  which  the  'Ser- 
vant,' Peter,  mixes  up  with  '1  Ser\^ant'  and  '2  Ser^•ant' — mere 
supernumeraries  who  are  preparing  CapuleVs  feast.  The  learned 
editors,  one  and  all,  have  been  so  neglectful  of  low  comedy  as  to 
change  'Servant'  of  the  Folio,  the  name  by  which  Peter  is 
designated,  into  'Third  Servant,'  thus  degrading  him  to  a  super. 
But  it  is  the  priceless  Peter  who  blusters  about  Antony  and 
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Potpan  in  ono  ln\'ath  and  in  another  nunkly  hops  tho  fa\or  of 
marchpane  for  his  hxss,  .V<7/  Grindslonr.  It  is  a  scene  of  busy 
MarcfUiniag  sueh  as  we  used  to  witiu>ss  at  tlie  Hipiuxlroiiu': 
Init  it  is  miu'h  moi'e  than  that,  for  hy  depietiiifi  I'cltr  hrlow 
stairs  it  rounds  out  his  ehanxcter.  enhxrges  and  hunianizt-s  it. 
And  it  positively  cries  out  for  (^liarlit>  to  rescue  it  from  the 
sacrilege  visited  upon  it  hy  centiu-y  after  century  of  so-called 
Shakespearians. ' ' 


ABBOTT   THAYER,  "FATHER 
OF   CA.AIOUFLAGE" 

IT  IS  TIU'E    that    the   French  gave  us  camouflage;    botli 
the  word   whicii    finally   rolled   from   everybody's   tongue, 
and  the  thing  which  has  not  yet  disappeared  from  unused 
ships  and  memorial  cannon.     But  how  much  of 
this  safety-stH'uring  device  is  owed  to  the  painter, 
Abbott  H.  Thayer,  whose  death  was  recently  re- 
))orted  at  Dublin.  N.   II..  future  historians  of  art 
will   perhaps   tell   us.     This   painter   is   generally 
credited  with  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  protec- 
tive coloration  in   the  animal   kingdom,  and  his 
record  as  an  artist  will  i)robably  always  xie  with 
his  reputation  for  this  service  and  for  the  personal 
application  his  efforts  secured  for  it  during  the 
late   war.     The    New    York    Herald    re\  lews    his 
career  mainly  in  this  light: 

"The  I'esults  of  investigations,  first  made 
public  in  1896  and  published  the  following  year  in 
Smithsonian  reports,  led  to  c()nsid«>rable  discussion 
and  the  subsequent  j)uhlicaiiun  by  ^Ir.  Thayer  of 
a  more  complete  exposition  of  his  theories.  The 
word  camouflage  had  not  then  attained  the  general 
use  which  it  did  afterward,  but  when  Mr.  Thayer 
successfully  applied  his  knowledge  of  coloration 
to  protwtive  work  in  the  war  he  was  sometimes 
referred  to  as  the  father  of  camouflage.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  if  ^\v.  Thayer  approved  of 
such  a  title,  for  he  knew  from  his  own  studies  how 
early  in  history  tlie  i)rinc!ples  of  coloration  were 
employed  in  wars  as  a  means  of  deceiving  the 
enemy. 

■"Mr.  Thayer  was  one  of  the  sueces.sful  American 
painters  of  portraits  and  flgures  of  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century.  He  supplemented  his  art  course 
in  this  country  bj'  studies  at  the  Beaux  Arts, 
Paris,  and  work  in  the  studios  of  famous  Parisian 
artists.  His  early  canvases  w(  re  mostly  land- 
scapes, but  he  will  be  best  remembered  by  his 
flgures;  one  of  these,  'Caritas,'  in  the  Boston 
^Museum,  has  been  frequently  reproduced,  as 
have  been  also  his  canvases  of  'A  Young  Woman' 
at  the  ^Metropolitan  Museum  and  'Winged  Vic- 
tory' at  Buffalo. 

"These  paintings  all  showed  him  a  colorist  of 
distinguished  ability.  He  has  made  the  effect  of 
color  in  combination  or  in  masses  an  especial  studj' 
from  a  painter's  as  w-ell  as  a  scientist's  view-point. 
From  these  studies  he  develo|)ed  the  law  which  he 
believed  prev'ailed  in  nature's  way  of  protecting 
birds  and  animals  by  marking  them  with  the  colorings  which  blend 
most  easily  with  their  environment.  The  memorable  discussion 
between  Colonel  Roosevelt  and  ]Mr.  Thayer  grew  out  of  th(3 
extreme  statements  of  ISIr.  Thayer's  overentliusiastic  disciples. 
It  was  too  much  for  a  big-game  hunter  such  as  Colonel  Roosevelt 
was  to  believe  that  the  flamingo  was  adorned  in  its  gorg(!ous 
dress  so  that  a  crocodile  on  the  Nile  would  mistake  it  for  a 
sunset  and  not  snap  at  it.  He  doubted,  too,  if  a  zebra  would 
deceive  him  by  appearing  as  the  evening  sky  against  a  fore- 
ground of  reeds,  and  he  had  still  more  doubts  if  a  hungry  lion 
looking  for  a  meal  could  be  thus  fooled. 

"Early  in  the  Spanish  War  Mr.  Thayer  offered  his  plans  for 
making  war-vessels  semiinvisible  to  the  Nav'.v  De))artment  at 
Washington.  The  scheme  was  somewhat  similar  to  that  used 
during  the  world-war.  He  received  little  encouragement  and  he 
did  nothing  further  at  the  time. 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  war  Mr.  Thayer  Avent  to  Europe  and 
presented  his  principles  before  the  British  and  French  govern- 


ments. Some  advance  had  already  been  made  in  the  dcMlop- 
ment  of  war  camouflage,  and  he  was  able  to  do  considerable 
work  toward  adapting  to  the  uses  of  the  Allies  and  America  tho 
mysteries  and  secrets  of  nature's  concealing  coloration. 

"Many  of  his  devices  and  formulas,  according  to  the  French 
reiHirt  citing  him  for  honors,  reappeared  in  real  service  on  the 
European  battle-front  and  in  the  disguising  of  war  sind  merchant 
vessels.  His  long  hours  of  work  and  exposure  at  the  time  were 
too  much  for  a  man  of  his  age — he  was  almost  seventy  years  old." 

Tlie  Aiiuricdu  Art  A'nrs  (N(>w  York)  says  that  as  early  as 
1897  Mr.  Thayer  contributed  an  article  on  "The  Law  Which 
I'lulcTlies  Protective  Coloration"  to  the  annual  report  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution;  and  in  1910  appeared  the  large  book, 
from  the  hand  of  his  son,  Gerald  H.  Tliayer,  "Concealing  Colora- 
tion  in    the   Animal   Kingdom."     Copies   of    this   were   avidly 
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"A    YOINO    WOMAN." 
The  Metropolitan  pict  arc  t)y  Abbott  H.  Thayer. 


seized  upon  by  military  experts  all  over  the  world,  and  its  exposi- 
tion forms  the  basis  of  military  camouflage.    Further: 

"]Mr.  Thayer  found  that  'animals  are  painted  by  nature 
diirkest  on  those  parts  which  tend  to  be  most  lighted  V)y  the 
sky's  light,  and  vice  versa,'  and  the  earth  brown  of  the  u})per 
parts,  bathed  in  sky  light,  equals  the  sky-light  color  of  the  belly, 
bathed  in  earth  yellow  and  shadow." 

Born  in  Boston  on  August  12,  1849,  Mr.  Thayer,  while  a 
student  in  Paris,  worked  with  Gerome  and  Lehmann.  He  has 
been  president  both  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists  and  the 
National  Academy  of  Design.  Besides  works  already  men- 
tioned are  "Florence  Protecting  the  Arts,"  at  Bowdoin  College; 
"Portrait  of  a  Lady,"  at  the  Cincinnati  Museum;  "Portrait 
of  a  Young  Girl"  and  "Roses,"  at  the  Worcester  Museum, 
and  ten  oil-paintings  in  the  National  Gallery,  Washington. 


THE   CHURCH   AND   "SOCIAL   REVOLUTION" 
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EFORE  HIGH  GOD,"  the  ministry  "is  not  for  sale," 
recently  exclaimed  the  Rev.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick 
in  cha.rging  that  certain  interests  would  apparently 
rather  "buy"  the  Church  than  submit  to  the  "social  creed" 
adopted  by  various  ecclesiastical  bodies  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
The  Church  is  infected  with  radicalism,  retorts  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  and  all  this  talk  about  bribery  "sounds  like  a  certain 
protest  of  \Trtue  from  the  gutter,  and  carries  about  the  same 
implications."  Millions  of  people,  it  adds,  are  registering  their 
objection  to  having  the  churches  "used  for  the  preaching  of 
anarchy  and  rebellion  by  'broad-minded' 
clerical  friends  of  Bolshevism."  When  such 
charges  and  counter-charges  proceed  from 
the  pulpit  and  the  press,  and  when,  in  addi- 
tion, two  Episcopal  bishops  fall  oiit  over 
whether  the  Church  shall  actively  concern 
itself  with  political  and  economic  issues,  the 
occasion  naturally  revives  controversy  as  to 
what  really  should  be  the  proper  attitude 
of  the  Church  toward  the  great  industrial 
problems  of  the  day.  "That  there  are 
commercial  associations  in  the  field  ready 
to  buy  off  or  tlu-eaten  those  church  organiza- 
tions which  have  begun  to  take  an  acti\e 
interest  in  the  problem  of  justice  for  the 
laborer,  nobody  who  watched  the  growth 
and  eoUapse  of  the  Interchurch  MoAement 
can  doubt,"  says  the  New  York  TT^o;W. 
"The  Interchurch  campaign  progressed  ex- 
cellently until  its  leaders  sponsored  a  report 
on  conditions  in  the  steel  industry  which 
dared  to  indict  the  companies  for  the 
prcA'alence  of  inhumanly  long  hom-s.  low 
wages,  and  strong-arm  tactics  to  pre\ent 
organization."  Then  the  Movement  failed, 
and  "it  failed,  specifically,  for  lack  of 
financial  support,  and  it  lacked  support 
among  the  well-to-do  because  it  was  too 
annoyingly  honest  in  scrutiny  of  their  sources 
of  income."  Yet  the  publication  of  the 
report  is  the  sort  of  courageous  action  wliich 
will    rally    to    the    churches    "the    popular 

support  they  have  been  losing  and  place  in  their  hands  the  power 
to  permeate  American  life  with  their  ideals."'  The  prevalence  of 
Christian  principles,  as  Dr.  Fosdick  says,  "would  be  the  best 
insurance  we  could  have  against  social  revolution."  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  frequently  been  charged  that  the  Church  is  infected 
with  radicalism,  and  that  it  oversteps  its  boundary  in  adopting  an 
industrial  program.  After  refusing  to  support  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
because  of  its  social  program,  as  reported  in  these  pages  on  April  9, 
the  Pittsburgh  Employers'  Association  says  in  a  subsequent  letter 
that  "religious  bodies  can  hardly  expect  us  to  give  them  money 
for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  weapons  with  which  to  destroy 
industry."  As  it  is,  "the  radical  and  Bolshevik  elements  in  the 
churches  seem  to  be  cooperating  through  the  Federal  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  and  many  of  our  members  are 
expressing  themselves  as  determined  to  discontinue  financial 
support  of  the  Federal  Council."  Summed  up  from  an  article 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  by  Samuel  McCrea  Cavert, 
the  "Social  Creed  of  the  Churches,"  as  adopted  by  the  Federal 


"NOT    FOR    SALE!" 

Says  Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick 
on  behalf  of  the  ministry  to  those 
business  interests  which  refuse  to 
contribute  to  church  organizations 
because  of  tiieir  "  social  creed." 


Council,  includes:  the  right  of  employees  and  employers  alike 
to  organize;  adequate  means  of  conciliation  and  arbitration 
in  industrial  disputes;  one  day  off  in  seven;  gradual  and  reason- 
able reduction  of  hours  of  labor  to  the  lowest  practicable  point; 
a  minimum  living  wage,  and  a  "new  emphasis  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  Christian  principles  to  the  acquisition  and  use  of  property, 
and  for  the  most  equitable  division  of  the  product  of  industry 
that  can  ultimately  be  de\nsed."  Similar  utterances  have  been 
made  by  the  Board  of  Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  the  National  Council  of  the  Congregational  Churches, 
the  General  Assembh'  of  the  Presbyterian 
Chiu-ch  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  Social  Service  Committee  of  the  North- 
ern Baptist  Convention,  and  by  the  Anglican 
Bishops  at  the  Lambeth  Conference.  The 
"social  ideals"  may,  therefore,  we  are  told, 
"rightly  be  regarded  as  the  common  voice  of 
the  chm-ches."  Yet,  said  Dr.  Fosdick,  who 
is  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
New  York,  in  an  address  to  the  alumni  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  the  Pittsbiu-gh 
employers  "apparently  propose  to  settle 
the  matter  of  the  social  application  of  the 
principles  of  Jesus  by  money."  He  "looks 
with  fear"  upon  the  announcement  of  the 
Pittsburgh  employers,  for,  as  he  is  quoted 
in  the  press,  "this  letter  indicates  the  surest 
and  swiftest  way  to  land  this  country  in 
violent  social  revolution."     His  warning  was: 

"Repress  the  endeavor  to  apply  the  prin- 
fiples  of  Jesus  to  the  social  order;  repress  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  in 
their  interest  concerning  the  life  and  labor 
<jf  the  young  women  of  America;  repress 
agencies  that  seek  the  amelioration  of 
human  relations  in  industry;  try  to  keep 
the  economic  situation  static  in  a  dynamic 
Avorld;  and  when  you  have  long  enough 
rei)rest  the  possibilities  of  orderly  social 
progress  you  will  get  the  inevitable  eon- 
sequence,  disorderly  social  revolution.  You 
can  not  keep  anything  static  in  a  dynamic 
Avorld,  and  Avhen  we  forward-looking,  liberal 
Christians  praj'  and  work  for  the  applica- 
tion of  -lesus's  ideals  to  our  social,  economic,  and  international 
life,  we  are  not  disruptive;  we  are  salutary.  The  application 
in  a  thoroughgoing  fashion  of  these  social  ideals  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  American  life  to-day  would  he  the  best  insurance 
we  could  have  against  social  revolution." 

Bishop  Charles  D.  Williams,  of  Michigan,  president  of  the 
Church  League  for  Industrial  Democracy,  apparently  places  an 
interpretation  on  the  attitude  of  business  toward  the  Church  sim- 
ilar to  Dr.  Fosdick's.  He  asserted  in  the  Episcopal  Cathedral  of 
St.  John  the  Divine,  New  York  City,  that  business  organizations 
feared  the  result  of  the  application  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  industrial  problems  and  would  not  support  religious  and 
welfare  associations  that  would  attempt  such  an  application. 
From  the  same  pulpit.  Bishop  W.  T.  Manning,  of  New  York, 
a  week  later  repudiated  the  charges  of  his  brother  bishop,  and 
asserted  that  the  Church  "is  not  commissioned  nor  endowed  with 
special  wisdom  to  pronounce  upon  specific  political  and  economic 
programs."     This  \iew  is  strongly  supported  by  financial  papers, 
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the  Boston  Xcws  Bureau  asserting  that  now  ■"there  is  less 
attention  and  marke.t  for  the  pseuilo-'liberahty*  that  flirts  with 
socialism.  Chureh  and  state  are  sundered  here;  and  the  pulpit 
is  no  place  for  partizan  polities — or  for  class  economies.  Both 
congregations  and  the  public  are  weary  and  resentful  of  such 
attempts."  Tho  Bishop  Manning  was  speaking  for  his  own 
Church,  says  the  Detroit  Fnc  iV<,s6',  ""the  attitude  he  takes  is 
supported  by  very  important  considerations.  It  is  true  of 
churches  as  of  men  that  they  may  try  to  do  too  many  things. 
They  may  weaken  their  power  for  good  by  spreading  it  out  too 
thin,  and  they  may  discredit  their  intelligence  in  those  things 
they  really  understand  by  trying  to  act  in  matters  that  they  do 
not  understand."  "For  the  pulpit  to  deal  largely  in  i)olitical 
and  economic  issues  is  to  hazard  its  influence  and  its  leadership 
in  greater  things,"  says  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 

Turning  for  a  moment  to  the  religious  press,  we  find  that  The 
Presbyterian,  thinks  that  "when  the  minister  undertakes  to 
lead  in  business,  he  usually  runs  over  the  bank.  The  work  of 
the  minister  is  to  declare  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,  that 
men  may  be  saved  and 
built  up  in  a  holy  char- 
acter." When  he  "un- 
dertakes abstract  social 
questions  and  ignores  the 
■work  with  the  indi\idual, 
he  not  only  fails  in  his 
work,  but  he  does  mis- 
chief." 

However,  the  New 
York  Globe  thinks  that 
Dr.  Fosdick  has  made  a 
concise  statement  of  the 
situation,  and  says  that 
"the  churches  are  indeed 
working  to  avert  violence 
while  capitalists  like  the 
(Pittsburgh)  Employers* 
Association  members  are 
unconsciously  doing  their 
best     to     provoke     it." 

While  clergymen  continue  to  express  thoughts  such  as  Dr. 
Fosdick's  "they  will  be  sure  of  a  support  from  the  liberal  elements 
of  the  nation  sufficient  to  make  them  independent  of  any  dis- 
ciplinary measures  that  misguided  groups  of  employers  may 
seek  to  apply."  What  labor  thinks  of  the  stand  of  Bishop 
Williams  and  Dr.  Fosdick  may,  perhaps,  be  best  exprest  in  the 
words  of  the  Schenectady  Citizen  (Socialist),  which  says: 

"While  most  of  the  preachers  are  unconseiouslj'  swayed  in 
their  opinions  by  the  interests  and  desires  of  the  more  w^ealthy 
pew^holders  in  their  churches,  .  .  .  occasionally  we  find  members 
of  clerical  brotherhoods  possessing  the  courage  of  the  ancient 
Jewish  prophets,  who  are  ready  to  defy  the  financiers,  bankers, 
and  capitalists  of  our  day,  just  as  Jesus  did  those  of  his  day, 
when  he  scourged  and  drove  the  money-changers  out  of  the 
temple." 

However,  "let  not  labor  mistake  the  nature  of  the  sympathy 
and  support  thus  far  received  from  the  churches,"  warns  The 
Congregationalist.     As  it  explains: 

"The  churches  do  not  stand  for  slackness  or  violence  or  greed 
or  selfishness  in  the  ranks  of  labor  any  more  than  they  do  for 
those  things  in  the  ranks  of  capital.  The  churches  believe  that 
men  must  earn  their  living  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow — brain- 
workers  and  manual  workers  alike— that  every  man  must  do  as 
big  and  honest  a  day's  work  as  he  can  do,  that  he  must  treat 
the  people  who  will  have  to  buy  the  goods  which  he  is  helping 
to  produce  and  treat  his  employer  and  his  employer's  tools 
and  property  as  he  would  w'ant  to  have  them  treat  him  were 
they  in  his  place." 


By  Cuurtesy  of  " 'i'he  Survey." 

A    SCHOOL    FOR    PEACEMAKERS. 
The  International  People's  High  School,  Elsinore,  Denmark 


TO   BND   WAR   BY   TEACHIING   LOVE 

FIKM  LN  THE  FAlTll  that  "love  of  God  towers  above 
all  differences  between  peoples,"  and  believing  that 
close  relationship  will  tend  to  wipe  out  mutual  mis- 
understandings, several  Danish  citizens  are  soon  to  open  the 
doors  of  an  International  High  School  for  pupils  from  many 
countries.  Especial  effort  is  to  be  made  to  bring  pupils  from 
the  nations  engaged  in  the  world-war.  This  ambitious  project, 
we  are  told  by  Marius  Hansome  in  The  Survey  (New  York), 
is  the  result  of  the  tireless  efforts  of  Hegermann-Lindencrone, 
son  of  the  former  Danish  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  now 
in  till'  Danish  ^linistry  of  Education,  and  Peter  Manniche, 
principal  of  the  school.  Denmark  is  considered  to  be  eminently 
fitted  to  receive  students  from  the  nations  which  participated 
in  the  war,  because  of  its  location  between  England,  Germany, 
and  Russia,  its  neutrality,  its  areal  insignificance,  and  its 
"non-political  ambition,"  and  much  is  hoped  from  the  school. 
An  outline  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  school  is  founded  is 

given  by  the  writer,  who 
is  a  native  of  Denmark, 
but  long  resident  in  this 
country,  as  he  obtained 
it  from  Mr.  Manniche: 

"Spiritually  consid- 
ered, the  school  is  built 
upon  three  fundamentals 
— namely : 

"Love  of  neighbor 
spreads  its  influence  over 
national  boundaries. 

"Love  of  God  towers 
above  all  differences  be- 
t^wecn  peoples. 

"Society  is  like  a 
human  body  whose  sep- 
arate parts  work  each  in 
its  peculiar  way  toward 
a  common  existence. 

"JjT.     harmony     with 
these  fundamental  con- 
siderations our  practical 
aims  are  these: 
"The  school  will  receive  pupils  from  foreign  countries  and 
endeavor  to  awaken  in  them  a  mutual  understanding  and  sj'm- 
pathy  that  they  will  carry  to  their  homelands. 

"The  school  will  not  exact  any  sectarian  affiliation  of  its 
teachers,  but  it  will  seek  to  employ  those  who  are  led  by  a  belief 
in  a  rebirth  of  the  Christian  philosophy,  in  a  democratic  direction, 
of  a  supra-national  spirit,  as  a  means  to  a  regeneration  of  our 
social  life. 

"While  the  school  will  be  independent  of  any  political  party, 
it  will  emphasize  the  importance  of  working  together  toward  a 
just  solution  of  social  and  international  problems. 

"Fairly  mature  young  people,  regardless  of  sex,  religion,  or 
politics,  with  a  good  common-school  education  will  be  admitted 
without  jxamination.  Students  from  trade-unions,  cooperative 
movenxCnts,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  and  other  societies  will  be  especially 
welcome.  It  is  expected  that  such  students  will  plan  on  at  least 
one  year's  stay. 

"In  its  method  of  work,  the  school  will  continue  the  traditions 
which  the  Danish  High  School  has  created.  Those  traditions, 
simply  stated,  amount  to  this: 

"The  school  is  ethical  in  purpose,  personal  in  its  methods, 
and  individualistic  and  liberal  in  principles,  with  social  under- 
standing kept  constantlj^  in  view. 

"The  English  dormitory  sj^stem  will  be  used  to  house  the 
pupils.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  to  cultivate  a  wholesome  fel- 
lowship. 

"The  course  of  study  will  be  broad,  inclusive,  practical,  and 
elective,  except  in  the  following  subjects,  a  study  of  which  will 
be  a  common  requirement:  language,  psychology,  history,  civics, 
hygiene,  and  international  problems. 

"Living  expenses  and  tuition  will  be  100  kroner  a  month  to 
each  pupil.  However,  those  studying  scientific  agriculture  will 
have  ample  opportunity  to  earn  part  of  their  expenses." 
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Among  the  internationally  known  persons  who  have  pledged 
financial,  moral,  and  teaching  aid  are,  we  are  told:  Arnold 
Rowntree,  of  England,  who  has  promised  an  annual  scholarship 
of  2,000  Icroner  for  three  years  to  an  English  pupil;  Sir  ^Michael 
Sadler,  rector  of  the  University  of  Leeds;  Prof.  Charles  Gide, 
of  France;  Sir  Oliver  Lodge;  Prof.  Edward  Lehmann,  of  Lund 
University,  Sweden,  and  Dr.  Harald  Hoggding,  of  Copenhagen. 

The  school  is  now  under  the  roof  of  a  manor-house  just  out- 
side the  city  of  Elsinore.  Surrounding  the  manor  are  five  acres 
of  park,  and  forty  acres  of  land  to  be  devoted  to  agricultural 
purposes,  the  proceeds  from  which  will  be  applied  to  financing 
the  institution.  Besides  its  main  building,  which  contains 
twenty-six  rooms  for  classes  and  liAing  accommodations,  the 
school  owns  a  lecture-hall,  dormitory  and  residence  for  teachers, 
and  several  agricultural  buildings.  These  were  made  possible, 
says  the  writer,  by  philanthropists — the  East  Asiatic  Company 
of  Copenhagen  being  the  largest  single  contributor. 


EUROPE'S  CHRISTIAN  LABOR   MOVEMENT 

CHRISTL\X  LABOR-UXIOXS  are  fighting  the  spread 
of  Socialism  in  Etu-ope,  and  are,  we  are  informed,  soon 
to  confront  the  various  eommimistic  organizations  with 
a  Christian  Internationale.  Repudiation  of  ^Moscow  is  to  be 
carried  to  a  repudiation  of  every  atheistic  doctrine  represented 
by  the  "Reds."  Textile-woi'kers  from  Germany,  France,  Hol- 
land, Austria,  Switzerland,  Itah',  Hungary,  and  Czecho-Slovakia 
have  founded  an  international  association  of  unions,  writes 
Dr.  Frederick  Funder  for  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Coun- 
cil's News  Service,  and  other  organizations  are  in  process  of 
formation.  A  congress  of  Christian  agricultural  workers  is 
to  be  held  at  Coblenz,  and  an  international  association  of 
Christian  garment-workers  will  be  organized.  Similar  associa- 
tions are  to  be  created  among  the  metal-workers,  the  railway 
men,  the  employees  of  the  leather  industry,  and  others.  Inter- 
national associations  of  the  Christian  unions  of  printers,  of 
workers  in  tobacco-factories,  of  those  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  food  and  of  those  in  the  building  trades  already  exist. 
The  development  of  the  Christian  labor  movement  comes  at  a 
time,  says  the  writer,  "when  the  Christian  workers  of  Central 
Europe  are  exposed  to  a  persecution  quite  without  parallel." 
We  read  further: 

"Socialism,  which  feels  the  ground  shaking  under  its  feet,  is 
attempting  by  main  force  to  hold  its  sway  in  the  factories. 
There  have  been  numerous  strikes  in  Austria  and  in  Czecho- 
slovakia during  the  last  few  months  because  of  the  refusal  of 
the  Socialists  to  work  in  the  same  shop  with  fellow  employees 
who  belong  to  the  Christian  organizations.  It  required  all  the 
energy  of  the  Austrian  Government  to  overcome  the  strike  which 
was  precipitated  for  the  same  reason  among  the  workers  in  the 
mint  in  Vienna. 

"There  is  inherent  antagonism  and  the  certainty'  of  a  clash 
between  the  doctrines  of  Socialism  and  Christian  teaching.  It  is 
fortunate  that  the  ranks  of  the  Christian  workers  are  fiUed,  thus 
making  it  possible  for  the  international  movement  to  succeed. 
Perhaps  the  trials  and  sufferings  of  Central  Europe  during  the 
last  two  years  were  necessary  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  the  people. 
There  never  was  a  Christian  labor  movement  worth  mention- 
ing in  Hungary  until  after  the  devastations  of  Bolshevism. 
Now  there  is  a  strong  organization  there. 

"Thus,  after  the  storm  which  has  shaken  it  most  violently 
and  has  carried  off  many  withered  branches,  the  old  tree  of  the 
Catholic  people  in  Central  Europe  puts  forth  new  shoots,  which 
are  fresh  and  green  and  promise  young,  vigorous  life  once  more." 

Jugo-Slavia  is  proving  a  fertile  field  for  this  Christian  workers' 
movement,  relates  the  writer,  and  in  Czecho-Slovakia  the  results 
are  especially  satisfactory.  In  the  latter  country  the  Christian 
workers  have  fourteen  large  associations  and  a  powerful  organ. 
The  Trade  Union.  Great  benefits  are  also  expected  from  the 
organization  of  the  agricultural  workers  in  Austria,  where — 


"The  peasant  landowners  have  been  afraid  that  the  good 
luiderstanding  between  themselves  and  their  employees  might 
be  disturbed  by  the  formation  of  unions  among  them.  The 
Catholic  peasants  were  effectively  organized,  but  the  agricul- 
tural laborers  had  scarcely  any  organization.  Now  that  the 
siren  song  of  Socialism  is  reaching  the  ears  of  these  laborers,  and 
serious  confiicts  have  arisen  between  proprietors  and  their  em- 
ployees, the  peasants  perceive  the  need  for  a  Christian  organiza- 
tion among  the  laborers.  It  will  help  to  keep  its  members  free 
from  the  destructive  demagogy  of  Socialism,  and,  while  it  will 
contend  most  energetically  for  their  rights,  it  will  not  overlook 
the  material  and  spiritual  solidarity  of  all  classes  of  Christian 
society." 


OUR  JOYOUS   CHARITY  STUMPS   BRITAIN 

SINCE  "THE  PURSUIT  OF  HAPPINESS"  is  recognized 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  one  of  our  primarj" 
inalienable  rights,  it  seems  natural  enough  to  Americans 
that  a  large  part  of  our  charitable  effort  should  be  devoted  to 
pro%'iding  amusement  and  recreation  for  those  who  can  not 
obtain  it  without  help.  But  a  British  social  worker  who  has 
been  making  a  careful  study  of  American  charities  is  led  to 
wonder  at  the  amount  of  energy  and  money  we  spend  just  to 
pro\'ide  pleasure.  Our  strenuous  activity  for  such  an  end  seems 
to  the  British  worker  somewhat  misplaced  or  misdirected.  Yet 
she  does  not  care  to  criticize  too  strongly,  since  a  foreign  ob- 
server "can  not  grasp  all  the  conditions  which  require  mitigation 
nor  the  history  which  led  to  their  formation."  Moreover,  she 
remembers  the  rebuke  administered  to  the  too  practical-minded 
disciple  who  lamented  because  the  alabaster  box  of  ointment 
was  broken  at  the  Master's  feet  instead  of  being  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor.  Mrs.  S.  A.  Barnett  has,  with  her  husband, 
been  "doing  her  bit"  in  Whitechapel,  London,  for  thirty-three 
years,  and  she  reports  thus,  in  the  London  Daily  Telegraph,  on 
American  charity: 

"One  of  the  most  striking  facts  is  the  amount  of  energj'  and 
money  that  is  expended  to  provide  pleasure.  Even  the  Gov- 
ernment uses  its  machinery  to  instigate  recreation  clubs  in  public 
schools,  and  some  municipalities  spend  vast  sums  on  pla\'- 
houses,  playgrounds,  and  recreation  parks.  The  example  is  fol- 
lowed by  organizations  such  as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  which  extend  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  and 
from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  They  adapt  their  work  to 
the  needs  of  many  climates  and  to  varied  conditions,  but  never 
banish  nor  ignore  as  a  leading  note  the  provision  of  pleasure. 
In  this  pursuit  manj'  of  the  churches  and  the  settlements  join, 
as  well  as  isolated  societies,  whose  raison  d'etre  is  freely  to  offer 
non-injurious  amusement.  In  one  report  the  following  passage 
occurs:  'A  dime  for  the  "movies"  is  not  always  to  be  had  for  the 
asking.  There  are  thousands  of  New  York  tenement  children 
who  could  never  see  Charlie  Chaplin  throw  a  custard  pie  or 
know  the  thrill  of  Bill  Hart's  exploits  were  it  not  for  the  free 
"movies"  provided  by  "the  Hudson  Guild."  Fifteen  thousand 
is  considered  a  small  night's  crowd  at  Chelsea  Park,  the  "stamp- 
ing-ground" of  New  York's  congested  lower  West  Side,  where 
free  entertainments  are  provided  on  IVIonday  and  Friday  nights 
during  the  warm  weather.  The  police  say  they  have  been 
having  "a  soft  time"  of  it  in  the  district  since  the  "movies"  have 
been  drav^ing  the  trouble-makers  off  the  streets.' 

"A  report  of  a  large  church  organization  shows  that  out  of 
five  of  its  aims,  three  are  to  provide  recreation,  games,  dances, 
dramatic  entertainments,  and  the  majority  of  the  items  in  a  list 
of  'need'  which  the  charitable  are  asked  to  supply  are  the  funds 
or  implements  for  amusement.  That  philanthropic  people  ap- 
prove and  support  this  form  of  charity  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
but  seeing  the  multitude  and  the  magnitude  of  things  waiting 
to  be  reformed  in  large  towns,  one  wonders  if  pleasure  provision 
is  quite  the  most  useful  channel  in  which  to  direct  so  much  power. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  the  precious  alabaster  box  of  spike- 
nard ointment,  which  needed  a  Christ  to  recognize  its  power  as  a 
human  restorativ'e.  The  strenuous  pace  at  which  the  people 
work  and  the  rapidity  of  the  life  they  lead  may  necessitate  more 
pleasure.  But  the  more  radical  treatment  would  be  to  secure 
better  homes,  higher  education,  and  shorter  work  hours,  thus 
enabling  the  people  to  live  less  feverishly." 
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MADE    BY.  THE  MAKERS  OF  CAMPBELLS    SOUPS 


Price 
Reduced 

May  ninth 
nineteen  twenty-one 


1 2  cents 
a  can 

Except  in  Rocky  Mountain  States 
and  in  Canada 


! 


^'TH  TOMATO  SAUC^ 


Joseph  Campbell  Company     , 

camde.n.n.j.,u.s.a.        '^ 


'^S   TRADE    MARK    RE&lSTtRfO    NO 


Wholesome  as  they  are  good ! 

Campbell's  Beans  are  healthful.  That  is  one  of 
the  special  reasons  why  you  should  always  eat 
them.  They  are  slow-cooked.  This  makes  them 
thoroughly  digestible.  You  can  enjoy  these 
delicious  beans  and  their  tasty  tomato  sauce, 
confident  that  they  will  prove  nourishing,  beneficial 
food.  See  that  the  children  get  Campbell's  Beans 
often.    They  are  splendid  body-builders. 

1 2  cents  a  can 

Except  in  Rocky  Mountain  States  and  in  Canada 

Wholesale  price  reduced  May  9,  1921 


y 


ir"..i| 


CURRENT     -     POETRY 


Unsolicited  contributions  to  this  department  can  not  be  returned. 


THIS  department  holds  in  this  issue 
some  things  that  might  make  an  Old 
Home  Week.  We  exclude  all  alien  voices 
and  devote  the  space  to  ourselves.  We  are 
not  so  concerned  Avith  the  poetic  quality 
of  the  selections  as  with  the  thoughts  that 
prompted  them,  for  they  seem  to  give  us  a 
hint  of  the  way  the  mind  of  the  country  was 
turned  on  Decoration  day. 

In  the  JNIemphis  Commercial  Appeal  are 
these  lines  by  a  boy  who  prefaces  his 
poem   by   some  words   of   autobiogi'aphy: 

'"I  am  a  high-school  boy  and  have  been 
a  reader  of  your  splendid  paper  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  I  gloried  in  the  fight  you 
made  to  uphold  the  principles  of  Wilson. 
I  have  just  read — and  with  a  feeling  of 
shame — Ambassador  Harvey's  speech, 
which  he  delivered  in  London.  I  believe 
that  he  can  not  and  does  not  repi'esent 
America.  I  also  believe  that  in  years  to 
come,  when  the  sunshine  of  love,  truth,  and 
imderstanding  has  dissolved  away  the 
mists  of  doubt,  jealousy,  and  party  hatred. 
President  Wilson  will  stand  out  as  the  first 
gi'eat  international  statesman.  To  my 
mind,  America,  in  rejecting  the  League, 
faltered  when  she  might  have  led  the 
world." 

WILSON'S  PRAYER 

By  Dow  Edgerton 

Lord  of  Nations, 

For  this  sick  and  wasted  body 

I  do  not  pray ; 

Keep  sacred  my  country's  honor 

•Tust  for  to-day. 

Make  her  pledges  in\aolate 

All  through  the  fray ; 

i\Iay  thy  precepts  guide  her  statesmen 

For  these  1  pray. 

Lord,  for  this  tired  and  thought-worn  mind 

Ne'er  would  I  fret; 

But  the  blasted  hopes  of  a  world 

AVould  1  regret. 

Let  not  that  peace  dream  sink  in  dust 

Or  fade  away; 

For  it  was  born  on  Calvary's  Tree 

And  not  to-day. 

Lord,  for  tliis  still  and  withered  hand 
1  do  not  care; 
_  Nor  for  the  acid  cup  of  hate 
That  I  must  bear. 
But  for  the  bleeding  hearts  of  men 
Who  grope  to-day 
For  the  peace  and  love  that  is  not 
For  these  I  pray. 

"It  must  not  be  again!"  'Tis  a  phrase 
to  eonjtire  with;  but  how?  One  answer 
comes  from  the  Middle  West,  the  country 
that  gave  us  the  President,  as  Mr.  Harvey 
avers.  It  is  voiced  by  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch: 

"IT  MUST  NOT  BE  AGAIN" 

By  Miller  Hageman 

"It  must  not  be  again," 
So  say  the  ghosts  of  men, 
Whose  lives  they  freely  gave. 
Democracy  to  save. 

"It  must  not  be  again," 
The  mothers  of  those  men 
Sigh,  as  the  cost  of  war 
Comes  home  to  them  once  more. 


"It  must  not  be  again." 
What  is  more  natural,  tlien. 
Than  that  this  mandate  went 
Straight  to  the  President? 

"It  must  not  be  again," 
The  President  hears  when, 
From  i)rejudice  apart 
He  listens  to  liis  heart. 

"It  must  not  be  again," 
Challenges  every  pen 
And  every  voice  to  give 
The  League  a  chance  to  live. 

•  L\  the  Far  West  is  Pullman,  Wash.  If 
our  end  of  the  continent  hears  of  it  for  the 
first  time  through  the  Pullman  Herald, 
so  much  the  worse  for  us.  But,  by  the  same 
token,  we  find  the  bond  that  unifies  us: 

MEMORIAL  DAY,  1921 

By  Carl  Philipp 

Standing  Guard  on  the  River  Meuse — 
Here  a  squad  and  there  a  platoon; 
There  in  the  mist  a  lonely  lad 
Watching  beneath  the  silent  moon. 
Eyes  to  the  east,  but  heart  at  home — 
Tell  me,  ye  winds,  that  nightly  roam: 
Who  are  the  boys  on  the  River  M^euse? 

Answer  the  winds:    "These  shiver  no  more 
When  we  carry  the  snow  from  an  icy  shore; 
They  dread  not  steel  nor  shell  nor  wave. 
They  are  standing  each  man  above  his  grave — 
Micliigan,  Texas,  Virginia,  Maine, 
Golden  California — these  are  your  slain, 
Columbia's  slain  on  the  River  Meuse." 

Are  they  sighting  the  enemy  bold, 
A  crafty  marksman  in  yonder  wold? 
Are  they  awaitmg  the  break  of  day 
To  meet  the  Prussian  in  bloody  fray? 
The  haughty  guards  lie  stark  and  still. 
They've  made  their  bed  on  marsh  and  hill. 
They  fight  no  more  on  the  River  Meuse. 

Columbia's  fallen,  spirits  free. 

Past  life's  rancor  and  bitter  hates. 

See  the  dread  enemy  in  you  and  in  me 

That  batters  against  America's  gates! 

There  is  a  Prussian  in  us  all 

Since  the  day  of  our  father  Adam's  fall: 

They  are  watcliing  liim  on  the  River  Meuse. 

They  are  watching  the  boy  who  heeds  no  law. 
The  maiden  sipping  the  poison  bowl. 
The  slacker  sneaking  through  the  dark. 
The  soul-blind,  money-grubbing  mole. 
The  worker  who  sows  not  and  wants  to  reap. 
The  rich  man  steaUng  the  poor  man's  sheep; 
They're  watching  them  on  the  River  Meuse. 

Pale  figures  fade  as  the  morning  breaks. 
Faint  voices  are  wafted  across  the  deep: 
"Buddies,  we're  weary  .and  crurabUng  away; 
Who'll  mount  the  guard  so  the  d'-ad  may  sleep? 
AVho'll  grip  the  rifle  and  beat  the  drum?" 
March,  Legion,  march,  thine  hour  has  come! 
Bring  peace  to  the  boys  on  the  River  Meuse! 

By  the  sound  of  bells  in  its  lines  this 
poem  in  the  New  York  Times  seems  to 
answer  the  one  from  Washington  and  in  a 
way  cements  the  hand-clasp  across  a 
continent: 

OUR  SOLDIER  DEAD 

(a  protest) 

By  Herm.\n  Montagu  Doxner 

Come  toll 

For  the  dead; 
Not  for  their  soul — 

Thai  has  not  fled! 
Chant  dole 

For  him  who  said 
Death's  toll 

And  our  nation's  dread 


Were  paid  for  a  poor  and  selfish  fear, 

.^nd  not  for  mankind  before  Freedom's  bier! 

What!     Did  we  send 

Our  stalwart  sons 
Paid  help  to  lend 

Greed's  myrmidons? 
Did  we  defend 

Against  the  Huns 
Some  l>aser  end 

That  knighthood  shuns? 
To-day  are  weeping  kin  bereft. 
With  such  poor  solace  cheated,  left? 

If  so. 

Bow  down  the  head; 
liend  low. 

And  fresh  tears  shed! — 
Oh,  wo! 

Less  for  the  dead 
They  flow 

Than  those  base-bred. 
Who  doomed  them  for  aught  lesser  gain 
Than  rescue  for  a  world  in  pain! 

Nay,  nay. 

It  is  not  true! 
None  may 

Bid  us  to  rue 
That  day 

When  Freedom's  residue 
Through  sacrificial  clay 

.'Vgain  to  power  grew! 
O'er  these,  our  ofl'spring's  hallowed  remains. 
We  bless  them  for  redemption's  bitter  pains. 

Then  ring 

The  muffled  bells 
That  ring 

Calm  to  the  breast  that  swells 
At  slander's  uttering. 

Strike  dumb  the  tongue  that  tells 
So  vile  a  thing 

As  that  her  cliildren's  lives  Columbia  sells! 
We,  their  survivors,  know  these  were  her  gift 
That  prostrate  Liberty  again  her  brow  might  liftl 

So  this  Memorial  Day, 

Above  their  moldering  clay 

We  rise  to  call  them  blest 

In  their  eternal  rest. 
Their  mortal  part  heroic  bled  o'er  seas; 
Their  spirits  light  the  Immortal  VeritiesI 

Toll,  toll 
A  proud  and  solemn  knell; 

Each  soul 
Acclaim  with  reverential  bell; 

AVith  iron  t6ngues  unroll 

In  mankind's  ears, 

.^down  the  years. 
The  inspiring  rune  these  dead  may  no  more  telll 

In  a  page  of  verse  of  The  Christian 
Ceniurij  we  find  this — whether  originally 
published  or  selected  we  can  not  tell: 

DEBTOR 

By  .s.\r.\  Teasdale 

I  So  long  as  my  spirit  still 

Is  glad  of  breath 
And  lifts  its  plumes  of  pride 
In  the  dark  face  of  death; 
W^liile  I  am  curious  still 
Of  love  and  fame, 
Keeping  my  heart  too  high 
For  the  years  to  tame. 
How  can  I  quarrel  with  fate 
Since  I  can  see 
I  am  a  debtor  to  life, 
Not  life  to  me? 

A  POEM  called  "Poppies,"  quoted  in  our 
issue  of  May  14,  was  by  an  error  attributed 
to  Captain  Billy's  Whiz  Bang,  which  evi- 
dently quoted  it  from  Everybodifs,  where 
it  ox-iginally  appeared. 
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nULB  R  AN  S  EN 

V-J  Player-Piano 

©  G.-D.  Co.  IDil  ^< 


Mother— "My  boy,  it's  wonderful  how  you  have  improved  since  I  have  been  playing  your  accompaniments  on  the  Gulbranseri." 

The  Son  —  "Yes,  mother,  it  helps  me  a  lot." 

^  Gulbransen  Accompaniment  Develops  the  Musician 

Every  musician  will  tell  you  it  is  difficult — dis- 
heartening— to  play  to  the  uncertain  accompani- 
ment of  the  average  pianist.  Yet  few  realize  they 
can  have  a  smooth-flowing,  sympathetic,  inspiring 
accompaniment  on  the  Gulbransen. 

Did  you  know  that  anyone  can  quickly  learn  to 
play  the  Gulbransen  welU  Yes,  really  artistically 
— with  the  help  of  our  Instruction  Rolls.  Then 
it  is  easy  to  follow  the  soloist  perfectly — to  help 
him  on  new  pieces — to  play  introductions  and 
finales  in  inspiring  style. 

In  your  family  is  there  a  musician's  ability  being 
neglected  or  dwarfed  by  poor  accompanying.^ 
Then  please  investigate  the  Gulbransen.  Try  it, 
too,  for  your  personal  pleasure  in  fine  playing. 
You  will  surprise  yourself. 

Nationally  Priced 

Gulbransen  Player-Pianos,  three  models  all  playable  by  hand  or  by  roil,  are 
sold  at  the  same  prices  to  everybody,  everywhere  in  the  United  States,  freight 
and  war  tax  paid.  Price,  branded  in  the  back  of  each  instrument  at  the  factory, 
includes  six  Gulbransen  instruction  rolls  and  our  authoritative  book  on 
home  entertaining  and  music  study  with  tiie  Gulbransen.  1921  reduced  prices: 

fVhiteHouseModel$700  ,  CountrySeat  Model  $600  .  Suburban  Model  $495 


Gulbransen  Trade-Mark 


Get  Our  New  Book  of 
Player  Music — Free 

The  only  book  ever  published  showing 
the  complete  range  of  player-piano  music 
of  all  kinds.  This  book  is  so  classifieil 
and  arranged  that  it  is  a  guide  to  musi- 
cal education  for  any  player-piano  owner. 
Sent  free,  if  you  mail  us  the  coupon  at 
the  right. 

Did  you  know  the  wonderful  Gulbraii 
sen  Player  action  can  be  installed  in  any 
piano  (or  old  player-piano)?     Ves.  grand 
or  upright.     Check  coupon  for  details. 

To  Gulbransen  Owners:  Keep  your 
Gulbransen  in  tune — at  least  two  tun- 
ings a  year.     You'll  enjoy  it  more. 


Try  the  Gulbransen 
Only  Ten  Minutes 

.\x.  cur  dealer's  store  you  can  pro\-e 
to  yourself  in  ten  minutes  that  tfie 
Gulbransen  is  easy  for  you  to  play  well 
—  a  marvelous  instrument  —  positively 
fascinating.  The  coupon  below  brings 
you  dealer's  address  and  full  information. 


I 
I 

GULBRANSEN-DICKINSON  CO.,  CHICAGO       | 


riie(  k  here  if  you  do  not  own  I  I 
any  piano  or  player-piano.  I       I 

Check   here  if  you  want  information 
about  having  a  new  Gulbransen  player 
action    installed    in   your  presen 
piano  (or  player-piano). 

Write  your  name  and  address  in  the 
margin  below  and  mail  this  to 
Gulbransen-Dickinson  Co.,  3230  W. 
Chicago  .\ve.,  Chicago. 
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THE   "LITTLE   PRESBYTERIAN   ELDER"   IN   THE   CABINET 


WILL  H.  HAYS,  recently  the  conductor-in-chief  of  one 
of  the  most  successful  political  campaigns  that  ever 
swept  the  country,  now  Postmaster-General  in  Har- 
ding's Cabinet,  is  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  doesn't 
chew,  smoke,  or  ^•iolate  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  goes  to 
church  "a  lot."  and  is  known  in  Washington  as  the  "human 
perpetual-motion  machine."  So  says  Louis  Siebold,  recent 
winner  of  the  Columbia  prize  for  the  j^ear's  best  piece  of  journal- 
ism, who  has  been  introducing  the  members  of  the  Harding 
Cabinet  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the  New  Yo  ic  TT'or/r7.  He 
reaches  Mr.  Hays  the 
lifth  in  his  series,  and 
finds  the  new  Post- 
master -  General  espe- 
ciallj"  appealing,  it  ap- 
pears, by  contrast  with 
his  predecessor.  In  fact, 
says  the  journalist, 
Hays's  "main  job  is  to 
repair  the  damage  Bur- 
leson left  behind."  The 
new  Postmaster-General 
got  on  the  job  immedi- 
ately. His  energy,  his 
apparent  ability  to  be 
several  places  at  once, 
suggested  perpetual  mo- 
tion. Estimates  of  his 
Aveight  do  not  range 
much  above  Ho  pounds, 
and  his  height  is  prob- 
ably not  far  from  five- 
f  eet^two,  says  the  writer : 


C"|\vris 


liccd  l.y  il.ttott.  (.I.i.agn. 

•KEEX,   CHIPPER,  CONFIDENT 

These  are  some  of  the  adjectives  which  totally  unbiased  newspaper  correspondents 
apply  to  Mr.  "Will  Hays,  the  new  Postmaster-General,  liere  shown  both  in  an  ordinary 
photogrraph  and  in  an  "interpretive  caricature."  He  is  also  called  "The  Live  Wire 
of  the  Administration,  '  and  is  said  to  be  known  in  Washington  as  "The  Human 
Pepetual-Motion  Machine,"  titles  suggested  by  his  very  dynamic  personality. 


But  there  are  tons  of 
relentless  energ\-  packed 
away  in  the  boy-sized 
frame  of  the  new  Post- 
master -  General,  and 
somewhat  more  than 
the    u.sual     amount     of 

gray  matter  lodged  between  the  rather  large  ears  that,  with  the 
piercing,  restless  black  eyes,  constitute  the  most  conspicuous 
features  of  the  elder's  make-up. 

He  is  the  sort  of  little  body  that  is  frequently  described  as 
"dj-namic,"  or  of  the  "whirlwind"  type.  Xobody  ever  saw 
Hays  in  repose.  Even  when  he  is  sitting  still  his  keen  eyes  are 
searching  out  objects  of  interest  and  reflecting  the  activity  of 
the  brain  behind  them.  He  has  taken  possession  (because  that 
is  the  only  suitable  word)  of  the  Post-office  Department  with 
the  same  vigor  with  which  lie  directed  the  political  battle  that 
resulted  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Harding. 

Within  forty-eight  hours  after  tackling  the  job  Elder  Hays 
was  operating  "all  over  the  lot."  as  it  were,  which  means  that 
he  had  been  in  every  room  in  the  Post-office  Department,  con- 
ferred with  the  chiefs  of  every  diAision,  and  mapped  out  a  plan 
for  a  personal  inspection  of  the  post-offices  of  Pittsburgh,  In- 
dianapolis. Cleveland.  Boston,  and  Baltimore. 

He  announced  at  the  very  outset  that  he  was  going  to  try  to 
restore  the  Post-office  Department  to  its  legitimate  function; 
make  it  a  going  business,  and  give  the  people  their  value  for  the 
money  they  have  invested  in  the  Department.  Within  a  week 
he  had  established  direct  or  indirect  contact  with  every  one  of 
the  300,000  employees  of  the  Department,  and  there  has  been 
no  let-up  since  he  "took  possession." 

Even  when  a  bad  cold  that  would  have  sent  most  men  to  the 
hospital  compelled  him  to  keep  to  his  apartments  at  the  Shoreham 
Hotel,  Hays  had  a  bunch  of  secretaries  shedding  orders  from 
their  typewTiting  machines  all  over  the  Department.     He  also 


kept  two  or  three  telephones  buzzing  uninterruptedly  from 
morning  till  night.  There  is  no  question  but  that  Hays  is  a 
fast  worker.  That  is  his  chief  indoor  and  outdoor  sport.  He 
can  work  with  equal  facility  in  a  Pullman  car,  on  a  bucking 
steamship,  in  an  airplane,  or  at  his  desk. 

Some  of  his  critics,  and  there  are  many  of  them,  are  unkind 
enough  to  say  that  there  is  a  lot  of  "lost  motion"  about  Hays, 
but  none  of  them  has  ever  charged  that  he  is  lazy,  or  even  hinted 
at  it.  Hence  the  term  "perpetual  motion."  When  not  "on 
the  wing."  or  confined  to  his  hotel,  the  new  Postmaster-General 
is  at  his  office  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  has  that  dis- 
agreeable habit  of  making  appointments  between  eight  and  ten, 

which  is  a  very  unpopu- 
lar period  in  official 
Washington  for  busi- 
ness. And  when  he  is 
at  his  desk  Hays  is 
working  "like  a  steam- 
engine"  all  the  time. 

He  has  that  breezy. 
Western  faculty,  that 
almost  amounts  to  ge- 
nius, of  making  it  appear 
that  he  has  lots  of  time 
to  talk  with  visitors 
and  that  actual  work 
is  a  genuine  pleasure, 
which,  of  course,  is  pure 
fiction. 

I  saw  him  the  other 
morning  in  full  play. 
He  was  shooting  out 
orders  and  dictating  to 
stenographers  with 
pretty  much  the  same 
l)recision  as  a  modern 
l)rinting-press  reels  off 
the  sporting  editions  of 
an  afternoon  paper.  Yet 
he  found  time  in  be- 
tween frequent  inter- 
ruptions to  discuss  plans 
he  has  mapped  out  for 
the  reform  of  the  postal 
service. 

The  most  important 
of  these  plans  to  the 
long  -  suffering  victims 
of  the  Burleson  system  is  that  Hays  is  going  to  try  to  have  letters 
delivered  the  same  week,  within  a  reasonable  area,  reduce  the 
burdens  on  the  taxpayers,  and  make  a  Herculean  effort  to  re- 
store the  service  generally  to  popular  favor.  He  has  in  mind 
plans  to  accomplish  these  wholly  desirable  results  that  appear 
to  be  neither  visionary  nor  impractical,  and  which  seem  to 
have  been  worked  out  along  definite  and  logical  lines.  If  energy 
will  put  them  over,  there  is  Httle  question  that  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  the  average  citizen  to  speak  of  the  Post-office  Depart- 
ment without  violating  the  Third  Commandment. 

Hays  is  an  apostle  of  direct  action.  He  approaches  a  thing 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  frankly  wants  to  find  out  all  about 
your  grievance,  and  lends  a  sympathetic  ear  to  your  requests 
or  suggestions.  But  whether  he  is  sitting  at  his  desk  or  skj-- 
rocketing  up  the  street  or  riding  in  a  Pullman  car,  he  seems 
always  to  carry  his  work  with  him  and  to  have  something  on 
his  mind. 


Xot  all  of  ;Mr.  Hays's  duties  are  of  official  character.  He 
divides  with  Attorney-General  Daugherty  "the  responsibility 
for  looking  out  for  the  political  interests  of  the  administra- 
tion," and  also,  as  chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee, he  "comes  in  for  most  of  the  disagreeable  consequences 
of  the  political  \-ictory."  That  is  to  say,  "he  has  to  make 
good,  or  explain  why,"  on  numerous  obligations.  He  finds 
time    to    listen    to   the   job-hunters  in   his   apartments    at  his 
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Now  you  will  understand 

the  reason  why  Corona  folds 


"VT'OU  wouldn't  carry  a  jack-knife 
■^  open;  nor  a  book,  nor  a  travel- 
ing bag,  nor  a  fountain  pen.  When 
you  want  to  use  them  they're  open, 
when  you  carry  them  they're  closed. 

Merely  as  a  contributor  to  your 
convenience  Corona's  patented  fold- 
ing feature  would  be  tremendously 
worth  while.  But  there  is  another 
and  more  fundamental  reason  why 
it  is  of  so  much  importance  to  you. 

In  no  other  way  could  you  have 
all  of  the  advantages  of  a  normal, 
practical  typewriter  without  the 
weight  and  bulk  of  a  "standard" 
machine. 

Take  the  type-bar  as  a  specific 
instance.  It  is  the  same  length  as 
the  type-bar  of  "standard"!  machines 


and  it  travels  through  the  same  90 
degree  arc.  Hence  the  same  speed 
as  a  bulky  machine,  and  the  same 
lightness  of  touch. 

The  Corona  dealer  can  show 
you  a  half  dozen  advantages  of  the 
same  character. 

Ask  him  to  show  them.  Open 
the  case,  unfold  Corona  and  write 
— how  responsive  its  action,  how 
easy  its  touch.  Fold  it  up,  slip  it 
back  in  its  case  and  close  the  cover 
— now  you'll  understand  the  reason 
why  Corona  folds. 

The  price  o(  a  brand  new 
Corona,  including  the  carrying  case, 
is  only  $50.00.  You  can  rent  a 
Corona  for  a  small  monthly  sum,  or 
you  can  buy  one  on  easy  payments. 


7?" 


o 


?f)-1 
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'Told  it  up — take  it  with  you — typewrite  anywhere 

Corona 

The  Personal  Writing  Machine 


Personal 
-Wntir^ 

Machine 


TRADE       MARK 


Corona 

Typewriter 

Company,  Inc. 

Groton,        New  York 

Send    me    your    in- 
-y^    teresting    booklet   No.  5 
about  Corona. 


Built  by  CORONA  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Groton,  N.  Y. 

There  are  more  iharx  looo  Corona  Dealers  and  Service  Stations  in  the  \Jnited  States 


Name 


Address 
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hotel.     The    writer    proceeds,    iii    this    sympathetic    if    slighth^ 
skeptical    vein : 

He  further  devotes  most  of  his  evenings  to  the  same  dul)ious 
occupation.  Of  course  he'll  tell  you,  as  he  did  me,  that  no 
pledges  were  made  during  the  Presidential  campaign  to  appoint 
any  man  to  any  kind  of  a  jol>. 

That's  what  every  politician  who  wins  a  battle  always  says. 
Perhaps  Hays  is  right  about  it;  nevertheless,  the  job-hunters 
daily  line  up  about  his  aimrtments  or  maintain  a  vigilant  eye 
upon  the  elevators  to  intervene  as  soon  as  his  diminutive  form 
flashes  through  the  doorway.  Of  course  there  are  a  lot  of  com- 
plaints that  Hays  has  "not  made  good,"  or  that  he  is  not  as 
sympathetic  as  he  should  be  to  "fellows  like  us  that  won  the 
election."     That  is  also  a  consequence  of  a  political  victory. 

The  soreheads  also  charge  Hays  with  passing  the  buck  to 
Harry  Daugherty,  or  the  President  himself,  who  does  not  en- 
tirely escape  accusations  of  "ingratitude."  But  as  a  whole 
Hays  manages  to  appease  or  placate  the  job-seekers  without 
losing  their  friendship. 

He  works  hard  enough  to  get  them  what  they  want,  and  it  is 
quite  probable  that  his  failure  always  to  do  so  is  the  result  of 
circumstances  which  he  can  not  control.  The  professionals  gen- 
erally accord  him  with  a  sincere  interest  in  urging  the  distribu- 
tion of  jobs  with  an  exact  sense  of  fairness.  He  does  not  always, 
of  course,  succeed,  mainly  because  other  members  of  the  Cabinet 
who  control  the  awarding  of  patronage  have  plans  and  candi- 
dates of  their  own. 

Most  of  the  trouble  experienced  by  Hays  is  in  trying  to  com- 
ply with  the  wide-spread  demand  for  the  cancelation  of  the 
executive  order  promulgated  by  President  Wilson  requiring 
competitive  examinations  for  post-office  jobs,  which  has  the 
same  effect  as  a  civil-service  regulation. 

Members  of  Congress  generally  are  opposed  to  a  revocation 
of  the  order,  because  it  will  save  them  a  lot  of  trouble  with  their 
constituents.  Experience  has  taught  Congressmen  that  it  is 
much  safer  to  place  the  blame  for  their  failure  to  land  a  constit- 
uent in  a  post-office  on  an  executive  order  than  it  is  to  have  to 
discriminate  between  several  competitors  for  it. 

Wherefore,  they  cheerfully  pass  the  buck  up  to  Hays  and  let 
it  go  at  that.  Whether  Hays  is  really  in  favor  of  perpetuating 
the  Wilson  merit  system  is  probably  known  only  to  himself.  It 
is  a  fair  assumption  that  he  is  in  favor  of  it  because  the  per- 
petuation of  it  will  constitute  a  highly  protective  barrier  against 
trouble  for  himself  as  well  as  members  of  Congress. 

He  has  to  face  a  certain  amount  of  criticism  directed  against 
his  political  methods,  especially  "in  conducting  the  crusade 
against  the  Wilson  Administration."     However — 

His  friends  assert  complete  justification  on  the  ground  that 
"you  have  to  be  tricky  in  Indiana  politics  or  you  won't  get 
anywhere."  Hays,  who  is  ostentatiously  frank  (as  all  good 
Presbyterian  elders  should  be),  seems  to  be  content  to  let  the 
critics  harp. 

He  is  Postmaster-General  and  still  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee,  both  of  which  offices  carry  with  them 
a  highly  important  degree  of  prestige.  He  is  going  to  quit  his 
job  as  the  national  boss  in  a  week  or  two  and  devote  himself 
entirely  to  "reestablishing  the  Post-office  Department  in  the 
good  graces  of  the  American  people."  There  is  no  question 
that  he  will  work  hard  enough  to  do  so,  because  any  change  in 
the  Burlesonian  method  is  certain  to  meet  with  popular  approval. 

If  Hays  has  any  fads  or  outside  diversions  he  sedulously  keeps 
them  under  cover.  He  doesn't  appear  to  care  for  anything  but 
work.  He  doesn't  play  gojf ;  rarely,  if  ever,  goes  to  the  theater; 
doesn't  know  one  card  from  another;  neither  smokes,  chews, 
nor  \'iolates  the  Eighteenth  Amendment.  He  is  a  keen  student 
of  public  affairs,  an  omnivorous  reader  of  newspapers,  and  when 
not  actually  at  work  likes  to  talk  international  politics. 

He  is  the  youngest  member  of  the  Cabinet,  having  just  passed 
his  forty-first  birthday.  His  one  habit  is  going  to  church.  The 
only  medal  he  ever  won  was  for  constant  attendance  at  Sunday- 
school.     He  is  married  and  has  one  child,  a  boy  of  six. 

A  rather  more  intimate  and  chatty,  and  equally  friendly, 
view  of  the  new  Postmaster-General  is  presented  by  Edward 
G.  Lowry  in  the  New  Republic.  "Will  Hays  doesn't  belong  in 
the  Post-office  Department,"  says  Mr.  Lowry — 

He  ought  to  be  out  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  in  the  case 
in  the  vault  with  the  meter  bar  and  the  kilogram  from  which  all 
our  standards  of  weights  and  measures  are  derived.  For  Mr. 
Hays  is  a  standard  of  measure  and  of  value  himself.  He  is  the 
100  per  cent.  American  we  have  all  heard  so  much  talk  about. 
Submit  him  to  any  test  and  you  get  a  perfect  reaction.  He 
doesn't   even   stain   the   litmus    paper.     Apply    any    native   or 


domestic  standard  and  he  complies  with  it  to  a  hair-line.  He  is 
as  indigenous  as  sassafras  root.  He  is  one  of  us.  He  is  folks. 
As  such  I  like  him  and  as  sucli  I  sing  him 

You  must  have  read  a  paragraph,  as  I  did,  in  the  newspapers 
the  other  day  telling  how  Postmaster-General  Hays  has  hung 
his  office  latch-string  out  in  fact.  The  word  "private"  has  van- 
ished from  the  door,  and  you  just  walk  in  when  3'ou  want  to 
see  him.  Inside  you'll  find  a  huge  room  with  Mr.  Hays  at  his 
desk  in  one  corner  and  a  lot  of  chairs  scattered  around.  Mr. 
Hays  will  hand  you  his  engagement  list  for  the  day,  and  3'ou 
can  see  for  yourself  how  he  is  fixed  for  time,  pick  out  your  own 
slice  of  any  not  already  appropriated,  and  then  camp  in  a  chair 
across  the  room  until  your  time  comes.  Conferences  are  held 
in  sight,  if  not  in  actual  hearing,  of  everybody  who  happens  to 
be  in  the  room,  and  there  is  no  usher,  secretary,  confidential 
clerk,  messenger,  or  other  functionary  to  deal  with. 

This  procedure  does  not  apply  to  Senators,  but,  then,  no  rule 
or  procedure  does  apply  to  them  in  Washington. 

You  must  have  read  also  hew  Mr.  Hays  dictates  to  three 
stenographers  at  once  and  how  he  arrived  at  his  office  one  day 
before  any  of  the  clerks  had  reported.  Well,  it's  all  true.  I 
thought  it  was  press-agent  stuff,  and  the  most  perfunctory  and 
conventional  ])ress-agent  stuff  at  that,  until  I  went  down  to  the 
Post-office  Department  to  find  out  for  myself.  But  the  per- 
formance is  actually  put  on  as  advertised.  Any  one  may  come 
in.     Seats  free;  strangers  welcome 

Mr.  Hays  is  at  least  a  contemporary,  if  not  a  modernist.  He 
believes  in  the  form  of  government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  he  is  an  elder,  as 
was  his  father  before  him,  and  the  Republican  party.  He  ac- 
cepts and  concedes  the  advantage  of  such  modern  things  as 
stem-winding  watches,  self-starters,  and  demountable  rims. 
He  is  not  hide-bound.  And  if  I  may  venture  to  introduce  our 
native  speech  into  these  undefiled  precincts,  I'll  tell  the  world 
that  he  wears  snappy  clothes.  Not  all  the  young  men  in  all 
the  spring-clothes  advertisements  have  anything  on  him  as  a 
nobby  dresser. 

He  honestly  believes,  too,  in  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
does  not  fear  that  Max  Eastman  or  anybody  else  can  make  a 
dent,  much  less  impede,  retard,  or  impair  the  institutions  and 
principles  he  cherishes.  The  day  that  I  called  upon  him  to 
verify  his  open-door  policy  he  was  considering  the  case  of  the 
Liberator,  and  we  talked  about  it. 

Mr.  Hays  was  clearly  puzzled  to  discover  a  reason  or  nde  of 
action  that  made  a  publication  unfit  to  associate  in  the  mails 
with  other  second-class  matter  but  mailable  at  a  higher  rate  of 
postage.  It  was  no  surprize  when  he  restored  the  Liberator  to 
the  second-class  pri\'ilege  and  refunded  the  excess  postage  that 
had  been  paid.  Also  1  came  away  with  the  impression  that  Mr. 
Hays  has  not  forgotten  w  hat  he  learned  in  his  schoolboy  days, 
that  gas,  hot  air,  or  steam  commonly  are  not  dangerous  or  de- 
structive unless  confined  and  compressed.  Given  a  vent,  they 
are  just  vapors  and  will  do  us  no  hiirm.  Mr.  Hays  very  plainly 
does  not  want  to  be  a  censor;  he  is  sure  about  that. 

• 

Mr.  Hays  couldn't  be  other  than  what  he  is — a  typical  native 
product — for  he  comes  from  what  Joe  Mitchell  Chappie  would 
call  the  great,  throbbing  heart  of  the  country,  meaning  Sullivan, 
Sullivan  County,  Ind.,  which  is  right  on  the  edge  of  the 
center  of  population.  He  is  not  a  rustic.  But  neither  is  he 
urban.  Certainly  he  is  not  suburban,  as  I  once  thought.  Grop- 
ing for  the  right  phrase,  I  should  say  he  is  more  like  a  visiting 
Elk  who  knows  his  way  about.  He  is  forty-one  years  old.  He 
has  been  in  politics  all  his  life.  He  is  interested  and  engrossed  in 
the  game  every  day  in  the  year.  He  was  a  precinct  committee- 
man before  he  was  twenty-one.  Being  a  Republican  chairman 
of  something  or  other  has  been  his  life  career.  He  has  been 
chairman  of  his  County  Committee,  State  Ad\nsory  Committee, 
speakers'  bureau  of  the  State  Committee,  district  chairman,  and 
chairman  of  the  State  Central  Committee,  and  now  he  is  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  National  Committee.  He  has  come  to 
the  end  of  the  chairmanships  his  party  has  to  offer.  He  has 
played  out  the  string. 

While  I  have  not  read  every  page  of  it,  I  know  that  his  life 
is  an  open  book,  for  he  has  been  in  nearly  every  big  factional 
fight  in  Indiana  for  twenty  years,  and  I  have  known  fights  out 
there  so  bitter  and  so  searching  that  thej'  were  willing  to  go 
back  to  a  man's  great-great-grandfather,  and  what  he  had  done 
to  the  Indians,  to  get  something  on  him.  Hays  has  come 
through  as  clean  as  a  smelt.  He  is  a  shrewd,  lively,  industrious, 
average  human  being,  having  a  very  good  time  out  of  life.  He 
is  not  a  great  man,  but,  then,  who  is  here  at  Washington — or 
anywhere  else?  Mostly  they  seem  to  be  running  in  the  medium 
sizes  these  days. 

Mr.  Hays  is  doing  a  good  job  in  the  Post-office  Department. 
He  is  restoring  its  morale  and  its  efficiencj-  by  great  leaps. 
Presently,  by  your  leave,  I  hope  to  make  a  detailed  report  on 
that.     It  is  a  story  that  deserves  telling. 
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The  Power  Of  Radium 
At  Your  Disposal 

Twenty-three  years  ago  radium  was  unknown.  Today, 
thanks  to  constant  laboratory  work,  the  power  of  this 
most  unusual  of  elements  is  at  your  disposal.  Through  the 
medium  of  Undark,  radium  serves  you  safely  and  surely. 

Does  Undark  reall};  contain  radium  ?  Most  assuredly.  It  is 
radium,  combined  in  exactly  the  proper  manner  with  zinc 
sulphide,  which  gives  Undark  its  ability  to  shine  con- 
tinuously in  the  dark. 

Manufacturers  have  been  quick  to  recognize  the  value  of  Undark. 
They  apply  it  to  the  dials  of  watches  and  clocks^to  electric  push  buttons, 
to  the  buckles  of  bedroom  slippers,  to  house  numbers,  flashlights, 
compasses,  gasoline  gauges,  autometers  and  many  other  articles  which 
you  frequently  wish  to  see  in  the  dark. 

The  next  time  you  fumble  for  a  lighting  switch,  bark  your  shins  on 
furniture,  wonder  vainly  what  time  it  is  because  of  the  dark — remember 
Undark.  It  shines  in  the  dark.  Dealers  can  supply  you  with  Undarked 
articles. 

For  interesting  little  folder  telling  of  the  production  pf  radium  and 
the  uses  of  Undark  address 

RADIUM   LUMINOUS  MATERIAL  CORPORATION 
58  Pine  Street  New  York  City 

Factories:  Orange,  N.  J.  Mines:  Colorado  and  Utah 


To  Manufacturers 

The  number  of  manufactured 
articles  to  which  Undark  will 
add  increased  usefulness  is  mani- 
fold. From  a  sales  standpoint,  it 
has  many  obvious  advantages. 
We  gladly  answer  inquiries  from 
manufacturers  and,  when'  it 
seems  advisable,  will  carry  on 
experimental  work  for  them. 
Undark  may  be  applied  either  at 
your  plant,  or  at  our  own. 

The  application  of  Undark  is 
sirnple.  It  is  furnished  as  a 
powder,  which  is  mixed  with  an 
adhesive.  The  paste  thus  formed 
is  painted  on  with  a  brush.  It 
adheres  firmly  to  any  surface. 


Wcmc^^ussm  J^xmmmsm(n)U2m  IWkirS(^s^£^II 


SHines    in   tKc  T^eLtrX^ 
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PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

Continued 


THE     N  A  r  I    O    W  A.  L      D  R  I  !>/  K  * 


npHIS  pure  fruit  juice  is  a  food-drink 
-*■  as  well  as  a  delightfully  refreshing 
beverage.  It  contains  all  the  richness  and 
vital  elements  of  ripe  Concord  grapes — 
for  each  bottle  of  Welch's  many  bunches 
of  selected  grapes  are  required. 

Because  of  its  richness,  if  served 
*'straight,"  Welch's  should  be  sipped 
from  small  glasses.  It  is  a  wholesome 
fruit  course  for  breakfast  and  a  valuable 
addition  to  all  menus. 

For  all  social  gatherings,  Welch's  is 
the  foundation  of  many  tempting  bever- 
ages. The  Welch  Hi-Ball  is  a  favorite 
at  Fountain  or  Club.  Welch's  gives  most 
attractive  color,  body  and  taste  to  a 
punch.  W^elch's  may  be  blended  with 
ginger  ale  or  lemonade,  or  be  diluted 
simply  with  plain  or  charged  water.  It 
should  be  served  cold,  always. 

Remember  that  Welch's  is  a  pure  fruit 
juice.  Its  cost  is  based  on  the  cost  of 
fruit.  Its  value  is  the  value  of  purity  and 
healthfulness. 


Order  Welch's  by  the 
bottle  from  your  grocer, 
druggist  or  confec- 
tioner. Three  sizes, 
quarts ,  pints  and 
juniors.  Tell  the  chil- 
dren to  ask  for  the 
Welch  Hi-Ball  at  the 
Fountain.  Welch's  has 
been  the  grape  juice 
of  knoivn  quality  since 
1869.  Say  Welch's  and 
get  it. 


TneAVelch  Grape  Juice  Company,Westfield,ArY 


"THE  BITTERNESS  OF  LIFE'  ON 
THE  ROAD  TO   ULSTER 

TRENCHES  and  holes,  made  to  serve 
the  same  purpose  they  served  in 
France  during  the  war,  "pock-mark"  many 
Irish  lanes.  A  young  Englishman  who  re- 
cently walked  most  of  the  way  from  Dublin 
to  Belfast  became  so  used  to  these  signs  of 
warfare  that  he  refers  to  them  as  "the  usual 
trenches  and  holes,"  in  his  descriptions  of 
the  country  through  which  he  passed. 
Shooting,  it  appears,  is  almost  alwaj's  going 
on  somewhere  "nathin  the  hearing  of  a  trav- 
eler. Alen  walk  abroad  in  ' '  hourly  perU  of 
their  lives."  The  bitterness  of  life  in 
Ireland  to-day,  .says  this  correspondent,  is 
far  greater  than  at  any  time  in  his  memory-. 
The  ■nTiter  himself,  who  contributes  his  ac- 
count to  the  London  Times,  is  introduced 
by  his  paper  merely  as  "a  young  English- 
man, unconnected  ^vith  the  staff  of  any 
newspaper,  who  determined,  on  his  release 
from  his  militan.-  duties,  to  "sisit  Ireland 
and  form  his  own  opinions."  His  story 
runs  in  part: 

The  abiding  impression  of  Limerick  is 
of  the  soldiers  walking  through  the  streets 
in  their  curious  patrol  formation.  A  line 
of  six  men  in  fighting  order  with  arms  at 
the  trail  comes  first,  followed  by  a  file  of 
men  on  opposite  sides  of  the  street,  then 
the  officer  and  his  senior  X.C.O.  in  the 
center  of  the  roadway,  another  file  of  men, 
and  another  line. 

In  Limerick  more  than  elsewhere  there 
was  strongh"  present  a  sense  of  sinister  and 
subterranean  forces  at  work  —  tho,  in- 
deed, this  feeling  is  prevalent  throughout 
Ireland.  The  brooding  shadow  of  the 
mayors,  O'Callaghan  and  Clancy  (and  of 
less  notorious  deeds  which  will  never  see  the 
light  of  day  I ,  still  lay  upon  the  place.  I  was 
particularly  impressed  vrixh.  this  impending 
quality  when  walking  back  from  the  north- 
ern outskirts  one  hot  evening.  Soldiers  and 
girls  were  strolling  arm  in  arm  under  the 
new-flowering  lilacs  and  chestnuts,  white- 
clad  young  men  and  women  were  playing 
la\\"n-tennis  in  gardens,  old  men  were  smok- 
ing and  talking  on  the  veranda  of  a  club 
that  overlooks  the  river.  A  more  peaceful 
scene  could  hardly  be  imagined.  ...  At 
each  end  of  the  Sarsfield  and  Thomond 
bridges  pickets  of  soldiers  with  fixt  bay- 
onets were  posted.  A  military  band  was 
playing  somewhere  near,  and  I  found  it 
eventually  huddled  away  in  a  yard  up  an 
alley,  nobody  taking  any  notice  except  a 
sentrj',  who  stood  at  the  entrance.  And 
even  as  you  watched  the  river  scene  and  the 
red  houses  on  the  farther  bank  warmed  by 
the  sunset,  the  sound  of  shots  came — as  usu- 
al at  that  hour — from  across  the  Shannon. 

Xor  was  my  A-isit  to  Limerick  -without 
insight  into  what  can  only  be  caUed  the 
bitterness  of  life,  in  Ireland  to-day.  I 
talked  with  the  Corporation  on  the  morn- 
ing of  their  Alayor's  arrest,  talked  with  the 
General  and  the  military  who  walk  abroad, 
armed  and  in  hourly  peril  of  their  lives, 
talked  with  two  leading  rebels  in  Limerick 
Jail,  tal]:ed  with  an  English  Protestant 
who,  two  years  ago,  was  kicked  by  Sinn- 
Feiners  at  Newcastle  West,  and  whose  fate 
as  a  result  is  a  slowly  creeping  death.  I 
learned  of  the  decay  of  the  city,  of  the  abso- 
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lute  lack  of  buying  and  selling,  of  the  mar- 
kets that  can  not  be  held,  and  of  the  country 
people  who  on  market-days  are  turned  back 
from  the  gates  of  the  town. 

I  took  train  for  the  northeast,  being 
entertained  throughout  the  journey  by  one 
of  those  merry  olil  Irishmen  who.  per  se, 
proclaim  "Ireland  a  nation."  All  the  way 
be  talked  and  sang  songs,  telling  one  anec- 
dote after  another,  telling  a  fritMul  of  how  he 
used  to  play  the  '"carnet  "  in  the  local  band 
and  of  how  his  father  had  told  him  (early) 
that  "he'd  a  voice  like  a  crow  or  a  bridge 
falling."' 

Once  he  opened  a  Dublin  paper:  "Ah! 
John  Traynor — they've  hanged  him."  He 
took  off  his  hat.  "He's  joined  the  souls  of 
those  who've  died  for  Ireland.  ' 

Dundalk.  in  Louth,  is  a  hotbed  of  Sinn 
Fein,  but  at  Xewry.  just  inside  Down,  you 
find  the  true  gate  of  Ulster,  with  a  popula- 
tion almost  exactly  half  and  half.  The 
turnpike  between  is  the  main  one  from 
Dublin  to  Belfast.  Where  the  woods  came 
down  to  the  road  at  Kavensdale.  a  bridge 
had  been  damaged,  and  for  three  or  four 
miles  the  telegraph  wires  had  been  syste- 
matically cut.  Beyond  XewTy.  however, 
over  the  thirteen  miles  to  Banbridge.  con- 
ditions were  normal,  except  for  an  extraor- 
dinary absence  of  traffic.  At  Banbridge  I 
noticed  three  ruined  houses,  and  was  in- 
formed that  they  had  been  the  property  of 
Siun-Feiners  and  had  been  burned  to  the 
ground  by  the  Protestants  after  the  murder 
of  a  local  man  in  Cork. 

My  first  experience  of  Ulster  folk  was  in 
a  little  town  which  must  be  nameless,  but  in 
which  I  found  two  cordial  and  hospitable 
friends,  who  long  after  curfew  ran  the 
blockade  of  the  police  with  a  bottle  of 
wliiskj-  for  my  especial  benefit.  In  a  little 
office  at  the  back  of  a  shop,  lit  by  a  candle 
and  surrounded  by  all  manner  of  strange 
wares,  we  sat  discussing  the  Ulster  question 
far  into  the  small  hours. 
.  "We  won't  go  under  Dublin."  was  theii' 
constant  refrain.  "They  simply  w-ant  our 
money.  It's  all  very  well  to  talk  about 
safeguards  now,  but  this  is  a  question  that 
involves  our  whole  future.  We  never 
wanted  the  present  Act,  but,  rebels  and 
murderers  as  they  are,  we'll  meet  them  on 
the  Council  of  Ireland,  and  w^hen  they  show 
they  know  how  to  behave  themselves,  per- 
haps we'll  think  it  over." 

I  afterward  retracted  my  steps  to  Xewr\-. 
and  was  reminded  of  a  far-off  September 
day  when  I  had  marched  in  that  very  long 
procession  of  Border  Protestants,  one  and 
all  determined  to  sign  the  covenant  in  the 
presence  of  their  leader,  Sir  Edward  Carson. 
Captain  Craig,  and  the  present  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. To-day  —  how  different !  Some- 
times a  man,  seeing  you  were  English,  would 
come  up  and  talk  to  you  in  the  street  out 
of  friendliness;  at  the  same  street  corner  a 
group  would  scowl  at  you  in  the  old  way. 
In  a  garden  a  white-bearded  old  man 
walked  up  and  down  all  day  long  as  one 
who  bears  up  against  grief.  His  sons,  I  was 
informed,  had  been  arrested  among  those 
accused  of  throwing  bombs  at  the  police  in 
the  previous  week  and  were  awaiting  their 
trial;  he  himself  had  been  fined  ten  pounds 
for  ha\-ing  their  revolvers,  unwittingly,  hid- 
den in  his  house. 

My  last  evening  in  Ireland  was  verj-  w'ild, 
verj'  strange.  .  .  .  Rain  swept  up  at  dusk 
and,  dri\ang  over  Ne^\Ty's  gray  roof-tops, 
lashed  furiously  the  mountain-tops  of 
!Mourne.  The  Black  and  Tans  were  more 
than  usually  active  after  curfew — there  had 
been  trouble  out  Carlingford  way — and 
every  few  minutes  the  Crossley  ears,  with 
their  dark  green  freights,  rushed  past,  firing 
shots  as  they  went. 


June  Joys 

Don't  let  your  children  miss  them 

Mix  Puffed  Rice  with  your  berries.  These  flimsy,  flavory 
morsels  add  what  crust  adds  to  a  shortcake.  Any  fruit  dish  is 
made  doubly  dehcious  when  you  blend  them  in. 

Garnish  ice  cream  with  Puffed  Rice.  The  grains  are  like  airy 
nut-meats.  Use  them  in  candy  making.  Scatter  either  Pnffed 
Grain  in  your  soups. 

Douse  with  melted  butter  for  hungry  children  in  the 
afternoons. 

Puffed  Grains  are  not  mere  breakfast  dainties.  They  are  food 
confections — airy,  flavory,  toasted  tidbits,  to  be  used  in  many  ways. 

But  with  all  they  are  whole-grain  foods,  with  every  granule  fitted 
to  digest.     Every  food  cell  is  exploded.     Every  atom  feeds. 

These  are  the  best-cooked  cereals  in  existence.  They  are  the 
best-liked  cereals,  too.  In  summer,  serve  them  morning,  noon 
and  night.  No  other  method  supplies  whole-grain  foods  in  such 
hygienic  form. 

Invented  by  Prof.  Anderson,  the  food  expert.  Made  by  causing 
100  million  steam  explosions  inside  every  kernel. 


Puffed  Wheat 

Toasted  bubbles  of  whole  wheat 

Puffed  Rice 

Puffed  to  8  times  normal  size 


At  Night 

The  ideal  dish  is  Puffed 
Wheat  in  milk.  It  means 
whole  wheat  made  easy  to 
digest.  And  every  airy  grain 
is  a  tidbit. 


The  Quaker  Qhts  G>inpany 


Sole  Makers 
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THE   BRIGHT   SIDE   OF   PEONAGE,  BY 
A   MAN   ON   THE   SPOT 


'A^ 


NATIONAL  ATTITUDE  OF  INIIND  calculated 
to  bring  about  the  most  satisfactory  possible  ad- 
justment of  relations  between  the  races,"  said 
President  Harding  in  his  first  message  to  Congress,  is  one  of  the 
most  immediate  needs  of  America.  Among  the  points  of  view 
that  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  making  up  such  a 
national  attitude  is  that  of  "a  Georgia  cotton  farmer,"  who 
\\Tites  "a  personal  testimony"  in  The  Independent  (New  York). 
He  goes  so  far  as  to  defend  the  institution  of  so-called  "peonage," 
as  practised  in  parts  of  the  South.  It  is  the  abuse  of  this  system, 
in  his  estimation,  and  not  the  system  itself  which  works  hardship. 
His  attitude  in  the  matter,  he  WTites,  in  the  course  of  a  tem- 
perately phrased  little  article,  is  based  on  the  belief — which  he 
presumably  shares  with  thousands  of  other  Southerners  living 
in  the  midst  of  a  situation  that  the  rest  of  the  country  views  from 
a  distance — set  forth  in  the  following  explicit  paragraph: 

^Miite  men  are  ruled  by  reason  and  race  pride;  black  people 
by  their  affections  and  sense  of  loyalty.  My  belief  in  my 
white  point  of  view  leads  me  to  take  a  stand  that  may  not  look 
just  or  even  reasonable  to  outsiders,  but  all  of  us  farmers  feel 
the  same  way;  we  live  in  the  midst  of  a  situation  and  must 
meet  it  day  in  and  day  out.  I  never  have  had  a  cruel  thought 
toward  any  negro,  and  I  deal  fairly  with  them  in  every  rela- 
tion of  life.  And  yet  I  must  be  firm  in  my  control  of  them,  to 
some  extent. 

The  terrible  lessons  of  the  "Reconstruction  Period,"  right 
after  1865,  make  me  absolutely  deny  them  any  sort  of  political 
equality,  law  or  no  law.  We  say  that  they  shall  not  vote,  and 
thej-  don't;  that's  final.  Why,  there  are  9,000  of  them  in  my 
county  and  only  .5,000  whites,  so  you  see  that  white  supremacy 
can  only  be  maintaintid  in  my  way — and  it  surely  is. 

The  ^^Titer's  statement  of  his  attitude  appeared  shortlj'  before 
the  Tulsa  race  war  came  to  emphasize  the  lessons  of  the  so- 
called  "peonage"  eases  in  Georgia.  It  came  w'hen  such  liberal 
newspapers  as  the  New  York  World,  and  such  liberal  critics  as 
RoUin  Lynde  Hart,  author  of  a  number  of  articles  on  the  present 
status  of  the  negro,  were  proclaiming  a  new  sort  of  negro,  one 
Avho  was  no  longer  "docile  and  easily  lynched,"  as  Mr.  Dooley 
once  described  him.  The  war  is  said  to  be  largeh^  responsible 
for  this  new  variety  of  colored  man.  The  World  declares:  "He 
is  asserting  his  right  to  live  under  the  white  man's  law  and  have 
the  pri\'ileges  and  immunities  and  guaranties  of  that  law."  To 
this  attitude  the  Georgia  cotton  farmer  is,  by  training  and  ex- 
perience, especially  by  association  with  a  large  negro  population, 
thoroughly  opposed.  The  Georgian  thus  begins  his  presenta- 
tion of  a  Southerner's  point  of  \'iew: 

I  am  a  Georgia  cotton  farmer,  and  my  family  has  lived  on 
and  tilled  my  lands  ever  since  the  American  Revolution  ended; 
our  first  titles  were  in  compensation  for  military  services  ren- 
dered in  that  struggle.  We  were  slaveholders  from  early 
colonial  times  to  the  end  of  the  CiAdl  War,  and  believed  that 
there  was  a  great  difference  between  white  and  black  people — • 
and  I  do,  too.  I  say  this  in  no  harsh  sense,  but  in  a  belief  that 
only  by  recognition  of  that  as  an  absolute  fact,  legalh',  socially, 
and  morally,  can  anj^  solution  ever  be  found  of  the  problem  that 
Avill  be  either  just  or  lasting. 

The  newspapers  have  recently  filled  the  public  mind  with  the 
"peonage"  cases  in  Georgia,  arising  out  of  the  trial  and  convic- 
tion of  Williams  for  the  murder  of  eleven  of  his  negro  farm-hands 
in  my  neighboring  Georgia  county.  They  make  much  of  the 
fact  that  a  sort  of  involuntary'  servitude  exists  in  Georgia;  and 
our  able  Governor,  Hugh  M.  Dorsey,  has  published  a  pamphlet 
detailing  about  150  cases  of  white  outrages  against  negroes  that 
he  claims  have  occurred  in  my  beloved  native  State.  Maybe 
he  knows  what  he  is  saying,  but  then  again  maybe  he  is  like  the 
Federal  slacker  list — talking  only  to  be  contradicted. 

The  writer  desires  that  the  negroes  be  protected  in  their  lives, 
property  and  domestic  relations,  and  their  freedom  of  religious 
belief,  but  he  "will  not  accept  them  either  as  political  or  social 
equals,"  and  he  doesn't  believe  that  the  vast  majority  of  them 
want  either  condition.     He  admits: 

I  feel  that  they  do  not  have  a  square  deal  in  many  ways,  par- 


ticularly regarding  their  health,  and  will  gladly  do  all  I  can  to 
get  it  for  them,  for  they  are  a  weak,  trustful,  easily  led  people, 
and  have  no  sense  of  race  cohesion  and  are  thus  easy  victims. 

Whatever  the  centuries  to  come  may  bring  forth,  the  present 
is  problem  enough,  and  can  only  be  solved  by  calm-thinking  men 
right  here  among  us,  not  by  Federal  legal  interference  or  outside 
social  pressure. 

Thej'  are  here  to  stay  and  must  be  protected  against  many 
things. 

"Peonage"  is  a  word  that  somebody  got  up  to  mean  getting 
a  negro  out  of  jail  and  making  him  work  on  a  farm  for  little  or 
no  wages  or  return  to  prison.  This  is  partly  true.  Ordinarily 
it  works  this  way:  Big  Sambo  gets  into  trouble  and  is  arrested 
and  jailed,  wants  to  get  out  right  away,  and  sees  his  only  hope 
in  "his  white  man,"  since  very  few  negroes  can  make  a  bail- 
bond,  or  will,  for  anybody.  So  he  sends  for  the  man  he  works 
for,  or  rents  land  from,  or  obtains  credit  from  at  a  country  store. 
The  white  man  is  willing  enough  to  sign  the  bond — much  smaller 
in  negro  ca?es  than  in  the  same  gradt  of  offensr,  by  whites,  of 
course — but  very  naturally  asks  some  sort  of  securitj^  for  his 
money  risk;  any  bondsman  asks  that.  The  negro  has  only  his 
future  labor  to  pledge,  and  he  promptly  agrees  to  "work  it 
out,"  which  means  that  he  agrees  to  return  to  work,  staj-  there, 
and  devote  much  of  his  earnings  to  paying  this  debt,  first  and 
above  all  others. 

Under  this  condition  he  merely  goes  on  working,  while  the 
charge  against  him  is  usually  not  pressed,  but  merely  results  in 
the  bond  being  forfeited  and  the  sum  paid,  in  lieu  of  a  regular 
fine  levied  by  a  judge,  after  regular  trial. 

"Our  reason  for  omitting  trial  in  negro  cases  is  this,"  the 
anonymous  writer  explains:  "We  are  a  poor  little  agricultural 
community,  and  can  barely  raise  enough  monej-  to  run  the 
county  A'ery  cheaply  and  give  a  good  education  to  white  and 
black  children  alike,  patch  up  the  muddy  old  roads,  and  hope  for 
better  times  some  day."  It  is  a  situation  hard  to  get  around, 
for,  as  he  continues: 

If  we  should  have  trials  for  even  two  hundred  criminal  case's 
a  year — and  if  we  actually  carried  out  the  letter  of  the  law 
against  black  people  in  the  same  strict  way  we  deal  with  our 
white  residents — we  woidd  have  man^-  times  two  hundred  an- 
nually.    The  expenses  would  be  impossible. 

Furthermore,  if  we  convicted  even  one  hundred  negroes  an- 
nually', we  could  not  possibly  raise,  by  taxation,  the  $65,000 
which  the  chain-gang  keepers  tell  me  it  would  cost  to  guard, 
feed,  and  clothe  them  for  a  year.  All  the  work  that  they  could 
do  on  our  roads  would  not  equal  that  in  value,  even  if  we  coidd 
raise  the  money.  So  you  see  we  can  not  strictly  execute  white 
men's  laws  against  black  men  for  a  very  good  reason.  Poverty 
prevents  us  from  having  a  parole  system,  so  we  arrange  otherwise. 

We  can  not  allow  them  to  even  have  one  another  arrested  just 
because  they  want  to  swear  out  a  warrant;  for  experience  has 
taught  us  that  thej'  merely  desire  to  use  the  criminal  law  to 
annoy  by  having  somebodj'  locked  up  and  then  never  pressing 
the  case  to  trial.  Therefore  our  magistrates  and  grand  juries 
exercise  discretion. 

Our  critics  usually  charge  that  this  is  closing  the  courts  to 
negroes;  well,  our  critics  don't  have  to  pay  the  bills  for  those 
courts.  We  temper  the  laws  of  Georgia  to  the  negro's  weak- 
ness, and  where  he  gets  six  months  or  a  fine  of  $50,  a  white 
man  would  get  two  years  or  .$.500  fine  for  the  same  offense.  It 
would  be  a  cruelty  that  I  could  not  endure  being  practised  to 
hold  them  to  the  same  accountability  to  the  law  as  a  white 
person. 

"Peonage"  at  its  worst  is  mighty  bad  and  is  about  like  this: 
some  white  farmers  want  to  make  more  money,  and  they  make 
an  agreement  A\'ith  the  "courthouse  ring,"  as  we  call  the  com- 
bination of  pettj'  county  officials  who  live  around  the  court- 
house, so  that  when  any  wandering  negro  man  is  jailed  this 
farmer  "wdll  be  sent  for  in  much  the  same  way  that  the  profes- 
sional bondsman  in  the  city  is  called  in.  The  poor  darkj', 
friendless  and  anxiously  desiring  to  get  out,  wiUingly  avails 
himself  of  the  bondsman  and  agrees  to  "work  it  out,"  and  is 
straightway  transferred  to  the  farm  where  he  works  at  what- 
ever little  wages  are  doled  out  to  him  for  a  very  long  time. 
Meanwhile,  the  "case"  is  called,  the  bond  forfeited  in  regular 
form  of  the  law  and  promptly  paid,  and  the  accused  declared 
a  fugitive  from  justice.  But  no  effort  is  then  made  to  find  him, 
for  the  game  isn't  played  that  way. 

If  he  fulfils  his  obligation  nothing  is  ever  heard  of  the  "case," 
if  he  attempts  to  run  away  or  fails  in  his  work,  whj-  the  majesty 
of  the  law  suddenly  wakes  up,  and  he  is  arrested  as  a  fugitive 
and  jailed.  Then  he  can  take  his  choice  between  the  chain- 
gang  or  returning  to  work  under  a  doubled  burden  of  such  debt. 

Under  such  conditions  it  is  only  natural  that  the  officers  of 
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You  Trust  Your  Life  To  Arc  Welding 

Today  and  every  day  you  are  trusting  your  life  to  electric  arc  welding. 

As  you  read  these  words,  crowded  railroad  trains  in  every  corner  of  the  land  are 
making  mile  a  minute  speed  and  depending  for  safety  on  locomotive  frames, 
boiler  sheets  and  other  vital  parts  made  or  repaired  by  arc  welding.  Automo- 
biles by  the  million  are  carrying  their  human  loads  safely  on  axles,  frames  and 
drive  shafts  which  are  made  by  the  intense  heat  of  the  electric  arc.  Steamships, 
motor  trucks,  street  cars,  all  make  constant  use  of  this  process  in  their  manu- 
facture or  repair. 

Yet,  many  of  the  same  men  who  daily  trust  their  lives  to  this  wonderful 
process  have  never  thought  to  investigate  it  or  apply  its  remarkable  money- 
and  time-saving  possibilities  to  their  own  work. 


Are  you  overlooking  these  possibilities?        Twenty   Lincoln    Welding  Engineers 


Here  are  facts  which  may  enable  you  to  judge. 

Wherever  iron  or  steel  parts — plates,  sheets, 
tubes,  bars,  forcings  or  castings — are  joined 
together  to  make  a  product — 

Wherever  breakage  or  wear  of  metal  parts  calls 
for  replacement  or  repair — 

Wherever  slight  defects  or  errors  in  manufac- 
ture cause  scrapping  of  castings,  forgings  or 
stampings — 

In  every  such  case  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
electric  arc  welding  will  pay  handsome  dividends. 


are  working  every  day  —  inspecting  plants, 
estimating  costs  and  reporting  to  the  manage- 
ment without  expense  the  possibilities  for  arc 
welding.  In  one  month  they  found  381  such 
opportunities,  which  plant  owners  had  over- 
looked. 

Why  wait  for  these  men  to  get  around  to 
you.?  Send  for  one  of  them  and  let  him  look 
over  your  shop.  We  will  stand  behind  any 
welding  work  he  recommends  and  guarantee 
results. 


Branch  Offices 

New  York  City 

Buffalo 

Syracuse 

Cincinnati 

Chicago 

Detroit 

Columbus 


72-Page  IVelding  Book — illustrated  with  se\  eral  hun- 
dred  welding   jobs — sent   on    request  to  any  firm 

The  Lincoln  Electric  Company 

General  Offices  and  Factory,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  Lincoln  Electric  Co.,  of  Canada,  Ltd. 
Toronto-Montreal 


Branch  Offices 

Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia 
Boston 

Charlotte.  N.  C 
Minneapolis 
Hartford,  Conn. 
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If  Falling  Hair  //^r/- 


IF  pain  were  caused  by  every  hair  that  falls 
nobody  would  need  to  be  warned  against 
growing  bald.  But  thinning  hair  is  already 
thin  before  the  fact  is  realized. 

Nature  trusts  us  to  care  for  the  hair  and  scalp 
without  pain  warnings  and  provides  natural 
help— the  help  of  the  elements  which  are 
blended  together  in  Packer's  Tar  Soap. 

Packer's  Tar  Soap  is  made  from  healing  and 
stimulating  phie  tar, —  fragrant  of  the  pine 
forests  from  which  it  comes,  from  glycerine 
and  bland  vegetable  oils.  And  yet,  with 
these  beneticial  ingredients,  it  is  not,  after  all, 
so  much  what  the  soap  itself  does,  as  what  it 
assists  Nature  to  do  by  cleansing  and  by  gently 
stimulating  natural  processes.  The  fullest 
benefits  come  from  using  it  regularly  according 
to  the  directions.  Why  deprive  your  hair  of 
these  benehts  tor  a  single  day — buy  Packer's 
(cake  or  liquid)  Irom  your  druggist  now. 

For  forty-nine  years  Packer's  Tar  Soap  has 
had  the  distinction  of  extensive  use  by  th-^ 
medical   profession. 

PACKER'S   TAR  SOAP 

(CAKE    OR   LIQUID) 


Send  25  cents  for  these  three  Samjiles, 
or  10  cents  for  any  one  of  them 

Half-cake  of  PACKER'S  TAR  SOAP,  good 
for  several  refreshing  shampoos — lO  cents. 
Your  druggist  has  the  full-size  cake. 

Liberal  sample  bottle  of  the  finest  liquid  soap  we 
know  how  to  make — PACKER'S  LIOUID. 
TAR  SOAP  —  delightfully  perfumed — IOC 
Or  buy  the  full-size  6-oz.  bottle  at  your  druggist's. 

Liberal  sample  bottle  of  PACKER'S  CHARM, 
a  skin  lotion  of  peculiar  efficacy — lo  cents. 
Sold  in  one  convenient  size,  by  most  druggists. 


The  "Packer "'  Manual 

{free) 

A  wealth  of  practical  information 
is  presented  in  our  Manual  "How 
to  Care  for  the  Hair  and  Scalp." 
This  Manual,  now  in  its  fifth 
large  edition,  reflects  current  med- 
ical opinion  and  sums  up  what  the 
makers  ofPacker'sTar  Soap  have 
learned  about  hair  health  during 
almost  half  a  century.  A  copy 
of  the  Manual  will  be  sent  free 
on  request. 


THE    PACKER    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 

Dept.  84F,  120  West  32nd  Street  New  York  City 
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PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 
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the  law  obligingly  arrango  it  so  that  a  sup- 
ply of  cheap  farm  labor  is  handy  for  their 
white  friends  or  actual  partners. 

There  was  "a  leading  young  lady"  in  the 
writer's  own  county,  we  are  told,  "who  just 
broke  the  Federal  peonage  law  aU  to 
pieces."  He  says:  "  I  will  tell  you  the  story 
and  leave  you  to  judge  what  you  would 
have  done  in  such  a  case  if  she  had  been 
actually  arrested  and  you  were  one  of  her 
jurors."     This  is  the  situation: 

Billie  is  a  fine  type  of  j'oung  negro 
farmer.  He  got  into  a  fight  one  Sunday 
near  his  church,  and  that  resulted  in  his 
being  jailed  for  assault  and  battery  and 
carrying  concealed  weapons,  for  a  rustj'  old 
])istol  fell  out  of  his  pocket.  He  appealed 
to  his  sister  and  she  "saw  her  white  folks" 
(she  was  the  cook),  and  this  lady  went  on 
liillie's  bond  for  $200,  and  he  moved  to  her 
farm  and  agreed  to  work  it  out.  This  re- 
sulted in  his  receiving  .130  monthly  (good 
wages  down  here,  where  house,  food,  fuel, 
and  spare-time  earnings  are  included),  and 
•110  monthly  was  deducted  until  the  sum 
was  paid  off,  tho  the  lady  had  advanced 
it  in  cash  to  get  him  out  of  jail. 

That  M^as  years  ago,  and  never  have  I 
seen  a  better  negro  than  Billie  has  txirned 
out  to  be.  Yet  the  way  it  all  "worked," 
including  Billie's  daily  knowledge  that  if 
he  attempted  to  run  away  or  idled,  or  was  at 
all  troublesome,  all  the  lady  had  to  do  was 
to  tell  the  sheriff  and  Billie  would  im- 
mediately find  him  .self  jailed  as  a  fugitive 
from  justice,    s  as  I  tell  you. 

Prohibition,  the  low  price  of  cotton,  and 
the  revived  Kluklux  Klan  also  play  a  con- 
siderable part  in  the  situation,  for,  as  we 
read : 

Recently  the  prohibition  law  has  resulted 
in  negroes  doing  most  of  the  Avhisky- 
making,  heretofore  strictly  the  privilege  of 
the  small  white  farmers.  You  see,  heavy 
losses  in  cotton,  dropping  from  forty  to  ten 
cents  last  year,  drove  farmers,  merchants, 
and  l)ankers  to  resort  to  distilling  to  make 
up.  It  was  found  best  in  every  respect  to 
have  darkies  do  the  actual  work,  mainly 
because  white  men  know  that  it  goes  hard 
with  them  before  the  Federal  courts,  and 
their  bonds,  too,  are  very  high.  Our  State 
officials  rarely  interfere  to  enforce  the  Vol- 
stead Act,  and,  one  way  or  another,  are 
often  interested  parties  in  those  stills. 
Illicit  distilling  used  to  be  held  to  be  a  dis- 
grace, but  times  have  changed. 

1  know  a  fine  young  white  farmer,  an 
"A.  E.  F."  soldier  with  a  record  for  bravery 
and  soldierly  qualities;  he  tried  hard  to 
make  a  cotton  crop  in  1920,  but  came  out 
deeply  in  debt,  so  he  turned  to  run  off 
enough  corn  whisky  to  pay  up  and  save  his 
little  farm.  Somebody  operating  a  negro 
still  got  the  idea  that  he  was  competing  and 
had  him  arrested.  I  gladly  helped  bail 
him  out.  Some  families  refused  him  social 
recognition  and  some  stood  by  him;  that 
split  the  county  as  nothing  has  in  fifty 
years.  The  old-fashioned  people  "cut" 
him,  while  the  boys  and  girls  who  had 
fought  or  done  war  work  stood  by  him. 
His  friends  denounced  the  "whisky  ring," 
and  then  shots  were  fired  at  darkies  running 
stills  for  white  men,  and  things  got  pretty 
hot.  Some  people  took  up  this  new  cry  of 
"l)eonage"  and  wrote  to  the  newspapers, 
and  Federal  agents  appeared  to  investigate. 
Then  came  the  newest  element  in  our 
troubled  community,  the  Kluklux  Klan. 

It  seems  that  there  is  a  new  fraternal 
order,  with  headquarters  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 
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which  calls  itself  •The  Invisible  Empire  of 
the  KiikUix  Klan."  Colonel  Simmons  is 
the  ■•Imperial  \Vi/.ard,'  and  it  has  l)ran<iies 
now  all  over  the  United  States  and  numbers 
its  members  by  tens  of  thousands.  Tiiis  is 
not  the  old-time  Kuklux  Klan  of  tiie  post- 
C'ivil-War  period;  that  largely  ceased  to 
exist  in  the  seventies. 

Well,  when  .some  folks  here  ft)und  tiiat 
shooting;  at  tln>  negrroes,  breaking  ui)  their 
stills,  and  scaring;  them  did  not  stop  them, 
the  real  Kuklux  of  ohl  days  seeujs  to  have 
re\ived.  for  two  reasons:  to  protect  the 
young  white  distillers,  and  to  stop  the 
negroes  from  making  whisky  for  them- 
selves or  any  one. 

Then  this  new  Kuklux  se«uns  to  iiavc 
done  a  little  amateur  night-riding.  Peopl»> 
tell  me  that  once  they  were  having  a  ghostly 
parade  of  men  and  horses,  such  as  you  all 
have  seen  in  that  film,  "•Birth  of  a  Nation," 
along  moonlighted  roads,  when  th(\v  were 
amazed  to  see  another  band  of  hard-riding 
Kuklux  dash  right  across  their  path.  This 
caused  the  new  ones  to  beat  a  hasty 
retreat. 

1  know  that  the  old  Kuklux  is.  and  yet 
is  not,  affiliated  with  this  new  fraternal 
order,  and  so  it  turns  out  that  the  Kuklux, 
whate\er  sort  they  are,  are  absolutely 
known  to  be  '"out"  for  two  purposes,  as  the 
rudely  scrawled  signs  which  peopU-  find  on 
their  door-steps  show:  to  protect  the  inde- 
pendent young  white  distillers,  and  to  stop 
the  making  of  Avhisky  by  negroes,  for 
themselves  or  for  white  men. 

The  Klan  proposes  to  stop  the  negroes 
without  recourse  to  the  courts,  while  the 
type  of  men  who  really  carrj'  on  "peonage" 
desire  also  to  stop  them,  but  prefer  to  ha\-e 
them  arrested,  and  thus  get  them  back  to 
work  as  farm-hands,  deeper  in  debt  and 
more  ea.sUy  controlled — such  is  their  fear 
of  Federal  cases— than  ever  before. 

I  know  that  the  present  low  price  of 
cotton  also  has  its  bearing,  in  that  cotton 
can  only  be  raised  at  to-day's  prices,  or  for 
less  than  thirty  cents  a  pound,  for  that 
matter,  by  mighty  cheap  negro  labor;  and 
this  peonage  game  is  one  sure  way  to  get 
cheap  labor. 

May  I  say  that  I  saw  the  whole  war 
through  right  here  at  home,  and  bear  my 
testimony  to  the  devoted  patriotism  and 
sturdy  manhood  and  womanhood  of  the 
American  negro".'  Every  call  made  by  their 
country  they  met.  and  did  their  full  duty. 
I  find  that  the  negro  boys  who  went  over- 
seas have  returned  to  us  bettered  by  that 
trip;  they  are  happy  to  be  home  and  at 
work,  and  nobody  can  complain  that  ha\- 
ing  lived  under  other  social  conditions  than 
those  here  in  the  South  has  had  the  slight- 
est tendency  to  make  them  troublesome  in 
any  respect. 

In  view  of  their  race's  valiant  services  in 
the  Great  War,  surely  some  means  that  is 
practical  ought  to  be  found  to  protect  them, 
alike  from  themselves  and  from  those  of 
the  white  race  who  care  more  for  money 
than  for  human  happiness,  black  or  white. 

A  good  many  commentators,  stirred  by 
the  race  riots  in  Tulsa,  disagree  with  the 
^\Titer's  observation  that  the  colored 
attitude  is  unchanged  since  the  war. 
The  war  raised  both  the  economic  and 
social  status  of  the  negro.  The  Rocky 
Mountain  News  points  out,  and  ex-Presi- 
dent Taft,  wTiting  of  the  Tulsa  riots, 
concludes,  in  the  Washington  Post: 

Race  pride  and  confidence  in  the 
prowess  of  negro  veterans  of  the  late  war 
have  been  stirred  to  aid  in  the  incitement. 


'.  .  .  places  far  apart  arc  brought  together,  to  the  present  convenience 
and  advantage  of  the  Public  and  to  the  certain  destruction,  in  time, 
of  a  host  of  petty  jealousies,  blindnesses  and  prejudices,  h\f  Tvhich  the 
Public  alone  have  alrvay^s  been  the  sufferers." 

From  C/ior/c'>  Dicficns"  Preface  to  Pic^mtc^  Papers, 

The  Advance 

of  Understanding 


Even  romance  of 
sixty  brief  years  ago 
could  not  imagine  the 
great  advance  herald- 
ed by  the  passing  of 
the  stage  coach.  The 
railvvray  and  telegraph 
vv^ere  coming  into  their 
own;  but  the  tele- 
phone had  not  been 
so  much  as  dreamed 
about. 

Yet  the  wise  men  of 
that  day  saw^  the  im- 
perative need.  They 
saw  the  value  of  every 
step  w^hich  brought 
people  into  closer 
communication  w^ith 
each  other.  They 
knew   this  to  be  the 


one  w^ay  to  increase 
understanding;  and 
to  eliminate  the  "host 
of  petty  jealousies, 
blindnesses  and  preju- 
dices, by  w^hich  the 
Public  alone  have 
alwrays  been  the 
sufferers." 

Then  came  the  tele- 
phone. And  vv^ith  its 
coming  time  and  dis- 
tance are  sw^ept  away 
and  a  hundred  mil- 
lion people  are  made 
neighbors. 

Places  far  apart  are 
brought  together  by 
34,000,000  conversa- 
tions a  day  over  the 
Bell  System. 


'•Bell    System" 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated    Companies 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service,  and  all  directed  toward 
Better  Service 
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Some  Men  Swear- 
Others  Just  Smoke 


This  is  just  another  fisherman's  story. 
A  pipe  and  tobacco  have  something  to  do 
■with  it.  Somehow  when  a  man's  in  the 
worst  luck,  a  few  pulls  at  the  little  old  pipe 
help  to  buck  up  his  courage,  make  him 
able  to  grin  and  yell,  "Next!"  But  the 
story : 

The  late  William  Marion  Heedy  went 
tuna  fishing  off  the  Pacific  Coast.  "The 
tuna  are  kept  in  a  roundhouse  somewhere 
over  near  Japan,"  he  wrote,  "and  one  of 
1hem  is  released  every  so  often  to  make  the 
round  trip  of  the  Pacific." 

Out  in  a  motor  lavmch  with  a  boatman, 
he  finally  hooked  one — a  sixty-pounder — 
no,  by  Jove,  an  eighty-pounder.  The  boat 
had  to  do  a  merry-go-round  to  keep  the 
line  from  going  under  the  keel.  He  reeled 
and  unreeled  to  keep  the  line  from  parting. 
For  1  hour  and  11  minutes  man  and  fish 
fought.  Then  the  tuna  seemed  tired  out ; 
it  began  to  come  in,  when: 

"The  boatman  stoops  for  the  gaff  and 
the  fisherman  raises  the  pole  to  an  ap- 
proximation of  the  perpendicular — crack! 
The  fine  parts  like  a  fiddle-string  and  one 
end  whips  around  the  pole.  The  fish  sinks 
like  a  stone. 

"The  fisherman  looks  at  the  boatman, 
who  looks  back  one  glance,  then  turns  to 
his  levers.  Not  a  word ! 
The  fisherman  sits  down 
and  looks  at  the  sea  as 
if  it  were  not  there — as 
if  the  tuna  had  plunged 
away  with  the  life  of 
him.  Wearily,  almost 
somnambulistically,  he 
reaches  for  pouch  and 
pipe  and  fills  the  latter 
from  the  former  and 
strikes  a  match." 

Some  men  swear 
— others  just  smoke. 

It  helps  a  lot  to 
have  the  right  to- 
bacco at  hand  in 
times  of  hard  luck. 

That  may  b  e 
Edgeworth. 

Only  you  can  tell 
that. 

Without  making  any  foolish  claims  that 
it  must  be  the  right  tobacco  for  you,  we 
invite  you  to  try  it  and  judge  it. 

Simply  send  us  your  name  and  address 
on  a  postcard.  If  you  will  add  the  name 
of  the  dealer  to  whom  you  will  go  for  more 
in  case  you  like  Edgeworth,  we  would  ap- 
preciate that  courtesy  on  your  part. 

We  will  despatch  to  you  samples  of  Edge- 
worth  in  both  forms — Plug  Slice  and  Ready- 
Rubbed. 

Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  is  formed  into  flat 
cakes  and  then  shced  into  thin,  moist 
wafers.  One  slice  rubbed  for  a  second 
between  the  hands  furnishes  an  average 
pipeful. 

Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbel  is  already 
rubbed  for  you.  You  pour  it  straight  from 
the  can  into  the  bowl  of  your  pipe. 

Both  kinds  pack  nicely,  hght  quickly, 
and  burn  freely  and  evenly. 

For  the  free  samples  which  we  would 
like  you  to  judge,  address  Larus  &  Brother 
Company,  5  South  21st  Street,  Richmond, 
Va. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants — If  your 
jobber  cannot  supply  you  with  Edgeworth, 
Larus  &  Brother  Company  will  gladly  'send 
you  prepaid  by  i)arcel  post  a  one-  or  two- 
dozen  carton  of  any  size  of  Edgeworth 
Plug  Slice  or  Ready-Rubbed  for  the  same 
price  you  would  pay  the  jobber. 
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POTE,  MURDER-SUSPECT,  MILLION- 
AIRE, SUICIDE,  AND  "BOSS" 
OF  CUBA 

'<  A  STRANGE,  a  sinister,  and  a  domi- 
-^^  nating  figure,"  in  the  words  of  a 
newspaper  correspondent,  more  truly,  it 
might  appear,  the  fantastic  creation  of  a 
fiction-maker's  brain  than  a  man  of  real 
flesh  ahd  blood,  was  the  Cuban  millionaire 
called  "Pote,"  Avho  died  the  other  day  in 
Havana.  A  murder  was  the  foundation 
for  his  career,  and  his  suicide  ended  it.  He 
was  reputed,  a  year  ago,  says  E.  de  Laureal 
Sle\'in,  who  "\\Tites  a  brief  biography  of  him 
in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  to  be  the 
richest  man  in  Cuba,  yet  he  chose  to  live 
"in  magnificent  squalor,"  and  his  "misera- 
ble ending"  fitted  his  way  of  life.  Collar- 
less,  eoatless,  and  hatle.ss,  "he  was  accus- 
tomed to  call  on  Cabinet  members  and 
legislators  and  give  his  orders."  He  was  a 
remarkable  example,  says  his  biographer, 
of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  the  con- 
stant, ruthless  application  of  all  one's 
power  to  a  single  purpose.  He  got  what  he 
wanted,  at  least  till  the  recent  turn  in  the 
sugar  market  reduced  his  fortune  to  little 
more  than  $10,000,000,  but  the  u-ony  of  his 
success  came  out  in  his  confession,  shortly 
before  his  death,  that  "the  wealth  which 
had  cost  him  forty  years  of  imremitting  toil 
had  not  yielded  him  one  hour  of  happiness." 
Mr.  Slevin  wTites  of  him: 

" Ferve  el  Pote''  (the  pot  lioils)  was  his 
watchword,  his  motto,  his  in\ariable  form 
of  salutation,  expressive  of  the  constancy 
with  w^hich  his  mind  dwelt  at  every  mo- 
ment upon  money-getting;  and  so  he  came 
to  be  called  Pote  (Po-tay),  a  name  familiar 
to  millions  to  whom  Jose  Lopez  Rodriguez 
would  have  meant  nothing — the  name 
which  appeared  in  the  big  head-lines  an- 
nouncing the  suicide  of  Cuba's  most  famous 
millionaire,  the  maker  of  other  millionaires 
and  the  breaker  of  many,  the  man  to  whom 
all  went  for  help  in  time  of  sorest  need,  to 
be  given  it  or  the  coup  de  grace,  as  best 
suited  Pole's  book. 

Not  more  than  five  feet  in  height,  Pote 
had  the  powerful,  thick-set  frame  typical  of 
the  Gallegan  peasant.  His  large  head  was 
set  on  a  very  short  neck  between  heaw, 
humped-up,  roxmded  shoulders,  reminding 
one  of  a  snapping  turtle,  a  resemblance  not 
belied  by  the  cruel,  wide  mouth  and  glitter- 
ing little  black  eyes.  His  nose  was  long, 
thin,  and  predacious.  The  coarse  black 
hair,  which  he  wore  clipped  short,  stood 
erect  like  bristles,  until  grizzled  and  thinned 
by  the  years  and  driven  back  from  the 
sloping  brow  and  temples.  Until,  in  very 
recent  years,  his  large  acti\'ities  in  the  bank- 
ing world  caused  him  to  visit  New  York, 
where  he  was  forced  to  a  certain  recognition 
of  the  conventions,  he  w-ent  about  Ha- 
vana coUarless,  eoatless,  and  hatless,  his 
costume'consisting  of  coarse  shoes,  ill-fitting 
trousers  held  up  with  a  narrow  strap  in  lieu 
of  belt,  and  a  blue  "hickory"  shirt.  So  at- 
tired, he  entered  the  offices  of  the  leading 
lawyers,  merchants,  bankers,  and  even  in- 
vaded the  Presidential  palace  and  the  de- 
partments to  give  his  orders  to  Cabinet  min- 
isters who  owed  him  money.     So  attired,  he 


I'eceived  in  his  own  house  Cougi'essmen  or 
Senators,  for  whom  he  had  sent,  to  demand 
of  them  legislation  that  he  desired  or  to 
warn  them  against  the  enactment  of  mea- 
sures contrary  to  his  intei'ests.  They 
owed  him  money — in  many  cases  their  elec- 
tion— and  they  were  compelled  to  do  his 
bidding. 

Jose  Lopez  Rodi*iguez  was  born  in 
Orense,  a  province  of  Galicia,  Spain,  and 
immigrated  to  Cuba  in  his  fifteenth  year, 
"fleeing  from  the  hard  conditions  of  the 
Gallegan  peasant  life."  His  biographer, 
who  seems  to  have  been  at  some  pains 
to  dig  up  the  man's  eventful  history, 
goes  on: 

In  Havana  for  a  while  he  worked  with 
pick  and  shovel,  but  as  soon  as  he  could  he 
abandoned  such  hard  manual  labor  to  work 
for  an  old  second-hand-book  dealer,  ped- 
dling the  books  from  house  to  house.  One 
morning  his  aged  employer  was  found  dead 
in  his  bed,  and  young  Lopez  Rodriguez,  who 
slept  on  the  premises,  was  arrested  on  sus- 
picion of  murder,  but  after  spending  some 
time  in  prison  he  was  released  for  lack  of 
sufficient  evidence  to  indict. 

The  widow  of  the  murdered  bookseller 
continued  the  business,  and  Lopez  Rod- 
riguez, after  his  release  from  prison,  re- 
turned to  his  old  employment.  One  morn- 
ing the  widow  was  found  hanging  in  her 
room,  but  no  evidence  being  found  to  con- 
firm a  suspicion  that  there  had  been  foul 
play,  a  verdict  of  suicide  was  returned.  By 
that  time  the  young  employee  had  saved  up 
some  money,  and  he  bought  the  business. 
According  to  a  story  published  in  one  of 
the  Havana  papers  the  other  day,  Lopez 
Rodriguez  about  this  time  became  in- 
timate with  a  beggar  woman  who  was 
reputed  to  have  accumulated  by  her 
extraordinary  skill  in  mendicancy  no  less 
than  four  thousand  dollars,  and  he  ex- 
tended to  her  the  hospitality  of  his  mis- 
erable quarters,  permitting  her  to  share 
with  him  the  floor  of  the  bookstore,  on 
which  he  slept. 

One  morning  the  woman  was  found  dead 
on  her  pallet  of  rags,  but  the  savings  were 
missing,  and  Lopez  Rodriguez  was  jailed  on 
suspicion,  but  released  for  lack  of  e\idence. 
It  has  not  been  possible  for  the  writer  to 
verify  this  story.  The  events  related,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  occurred  some  forty 
years  ago  and,  though  now  referred  to  by 
the  Havana  papers  as  matters  of  common 
notoriety,  probably  did  not  attract  over- 
much attention  at  the  time. 

The  business  of  the  bookstore  in  the 
hands  of  Lopez  Rodriguez,  who  gave  it  the 
name  it  now  bears,  "Lo  Moderna  Poesia," 
soon  began  to  show  the  effects  of  the  energy 
and  intelligence  which  later  were  to  make 
its  owner  a  multimillionaire.  Living  upon 
almost  nothing  and  working  tirelessly,  he 
steadily  increased  his  trade  and  piled  one 
dollar  on  another  until  with  the  passage  of 
the  3'ears  his  fortune  grew  to  respectable 
dimensions. 

When,  after  the  wealth  of  Cubans  had 
been  drained  by  three  years  of  revolution 
and  embargo,  the  American  fleet  blockaded 
Havana  in  1898,  Pote — for  by  that  time  he 
had  come  universally  to  be  known  by  his 
sobriquet — was  able  to  acquire  for  cash 
large  properties  for  a  tithe  of  their  value, 
and  when  the  Cuban  Republic  was  set  up 
he  was  a  rich  man  among  men  who  had 
been  ruined.  The  latter  Avere  compelled  to 
go  to  him  for  cash,  which  he  alone  was  able 
to  loan.  And  .so  it  came  to  pass  that  many 
of  those  to  whom  the  Government  of  the 
young   republic    was   entrusted   were   his 
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QTirst  in  tho  industry, 
foremost  since  — 


oremostin  saving  the 
housowife  tho  labor  of 
cleaning  metal  faucets 


In  aM.xt\on  to  this  noted  hotel, 
Thomas  Maddock  fixtures  are 
also  used  in  the  Hotel  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  York;  Du  Pont 
Hotel,  Wilmington,  Del;  Hotel 
Cleveland,  Cleveland;  and  in 
many  other  utell-knoxvn  hotel 
buildings  throughout  the  country. 


r'lpt^ 


T^HE  perfection  of  the  integral  supply 
■^  nozzle  of  the  Madbury   Lavatory 
(shown   above)  eliminates  the   use  of 
metal  on  the  slab  of  this  fixture. 

Thus,  instead  of  the  never-ending 
bother  of  keeping  metal  parts  clean 
and  bright,  the  housewife  has  only  the 
spotless,  snow-white  vitreous  china  to 
clean  occasionally  with  a  damp  cloth. 

Made  entirely — slab,  pedestal  and 
trimmings — of  glistening,  pure  white, 
almost  unbreakable  vitreous  china 
which  will  give  years  of  service  with- 
out chipping,  cracking  or  crazing,  this 
fixture  is  considered  America's  premier 
achievement  in  lavatory  construction 
for  the  home. 

If  interested  in  the  many  other  advan- 
tages that  commend  the  use  of  Thomas 
Maddock  fixtures  wherever  the  utmost 
in  sanitation  is  required,  write  for  the 
booklet,    "Bathroom    Individuality." 


Thoimias  Maddocks  Sone  Gomp 

Trenton,  New  Jersey 


Hotel  Commodore,  New  York  City's  newest  hotel, 
is  Maddock  equipped 


Remember  the  importance  of  the  plumber  in  protecting  the  family's  health 
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THE  dollar  bill  sure  has  "come  back.' 
Nowadays  it  buys  the  famous  Topkis 
Men's  Athletic  Union  Suit ! 

Your  dollar  never  bought  so  much  underwear  \'alue 
before  —  comfort  and  limb-freedom  in  fullest  measure. 
Perfect  fit — loose  but  not  baggy.  Hangs  easily  from  shoul- 
ders and  can't  cling  to  your  body.  Gives  your  skin  a 
chance  to  breathe.    Nainsook  and  other  high-grade  weaves. 

Full  size  guaranteed.  A  Topkis  suit  marked  40  is  a  40. 
And  it  stays  a  40 — every  yard  of  fabric  is  pre-shrunk. 
Comes  home  from  the  laundry  like  new. 

Men's  Athletic  Union  Suits  $1.00 

Men's  Shirts,  75c;             Drawers  75c 
Boys'  Union,  Girls'  Bloomer  Union, 

and  Children's  "Waist  Union  Suits  75c 

Ask  your  dealer  for  TOPKIS.      Look  for  the  name.      Write  us  for  illustrated  booklet. 

TOPKIS  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

Wilmington,  Delaware 
General  Sales  Offices :  350  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Athletic 


Underwear 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


debtors- 
forget. 


-which  he  never  allowed  them  to 


Perhaps  the  most  important  coup 
achieved  by  Pote  in  the  first  years  of  the 
Republic,  says  his  biographer,  was  the 
monopolistic  contract  obtained  by  him  for 
the  printing  of  text-books  to  be  used  in  the 
schools.  The  Secretary  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion Avent  to  jail  for  the  deal,  "but  Pote 
Avent  on  profiting  without  interruption." 
Cuba's  first  President,  "the  austere  old 
patriot  Estrada  Palma,"  would  have  noth- 
ing to  do  Avith  Pote,  but  later,  under  the 
Presidency  of  Gomez — nicknamed  "Ti- 
buron"  (the  shark) — the  captain  of  finance 
found  room  for  the  fullest  exercise  of  his 
ability.  The  pot  boiled  more  memly  than 
eA-er  before: 

The  national  lottery  was  established  and 
Pote  got  the  concession  to  print  the  tickets. 
The  printing  of  the  reA'^enue  stamps  was 
giA'en  to  Pote.  A  ncAv  Jai  Alai  concession 
to  take  the  place  of  that  Avhieh  had  expired 
Avas  granted  and  giAen  to  Pote.  The  con- 
struction of  the  Roque  Canal  A\'as  giA'en  to 
Pote.  A  bill  Avas  passed  to  renumber  all 
the  houses  in  HaA^ana,  and  the  contract 
giA-en  to  Pote,  Avho  proceeded  forthAvith  to 
plaster  as  many  as  four  numbers  on  some 
houses  and  the  gate-posts  of  the  same,  at 
tAvo  dollars  per  number,  the  cost  of  the  blue 
tin  plaque  plus  the  labor  of  putting  it  in 
place  being  all  of  seA'enteen  cents. 

With  money  rolling  in  from  these  and 
numberleFS  other  sources  scarcelj-  less  pro- 
lific, it  Avas  onlj^  natural  that  Pote  should 
look  around  for  a  bank  in  which  to  put  it 
all,  so  he  bought  the  Banco  Nacional  de 
Cuba,  or  a  controlling  interest  in  it,  put  out 
the  then  president,  and,  putting  in  his  own 
man,  forthAvith  proceeded  to  use  the  insti- 
tution as  his  OAvn  priA^ate  property,  Avith 
the  result  that  when  the  crash  came  last 
summer,  upon  the  collapse  of  the  sugar 
bubble,  it  Avas  found  that  the  slips  put  in 
the  cash-drawer  by  Pote  as  memoranda  of 
money  loaned  him — or  himself — amounted 
to  the  no  mean  aggregate  of  .111,000,000. 

HaA'ing  for  years  gone  about  clad  as  in 
the  days  of  his  poAerty,  Pote  continued 
the  practise  w^hen  the  second  American  in- 
terA'ention  began,  but  found  he  had  made 
an  aAA'ful  mistake  Avhen  he  went  to  call  in 
such  informal  attire  on  Colonel  (now  Gen- 
eral) E.  St.  .John  Greble,  who  was  super- 
A'isor  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Greble,  passing  through  the  anteroom  in 
which  Pote  Avas  Avaiting,  caught  sight  of  the 
eoatless,  collarless  man,  and,  turning  to  the 
police  captain  Avho  acted  as  his  aide,  de- 
manded to  knoAV  A\'ho  that  dirty  fellow  was. 
The  police  captain  in  an  awed  whisper  in- 
formed the  indignant  Colonel  that  it  was 
Pote. 

"Tell  him  to  get  out  of  here  and  not  to 
come  back  until  he  has  washed  and  finished 
dressing,"  ordered  Greble. 

Poor  and  ignorant  through  youth  and 
early  manhood,  all  his  energies  deA'oted 
to  getting  and  saA-ing  money,  Pote  neA^er 
learned  to  enjoy  any  of  the  amenities  of  life. 
EA'en  the  saA'or  of  good  food  Avas  unfamiliar 
to  him,  and  he  continued,  after  becoming  a 
millionaire,  to  gulp  doAvn  the  coarse,  ill- 
crooked  dishes  of  a  cheap  eating-house. 
During  the  last  fcAV  years  he  lived  in  a 
handsome  house  Avhich  he  had  bought  from 
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the  retiring  Chinese  Minister,  in  the  fash- 
ionable residential  section  of  Vedado,  but 
he  lived  there  in  squalid  dirtiness,  with  only 
a  eoiiple  of  servants  antl  two  or  three 
chautTeiirs.  Since  the  cliange  in  his  for- 
tunes brought  about  by  tlie  collaps(>  of 
sugar  he  had  relapsed  into  his  old  luibit  of 
going  upon  the  street  without  collar  or  tie, 
tho  still  wearing  a  coat.  And  yet,  with 
all  his  affected  contempt  for  appearances 
and  scorn  for  the  opinions  of  his  fellows, 
this  hard,  strong,  ruthless  master  of  men 
had  his  vanities.  Scornful  of  the  learning 
the  lack  of  which  had  not  kept  him  from 
making  its  possessors  Ins  slaves,  ho  luner- 
theless  sent  over  to  Spain  a  goodly  sum  of 
money  to  obtain  for  himself  a  d(>gree  of 
"licentiate,"  and  he  who  had  gloried  in 
slouching  through  the  streets  and  up  the 
stiiirs  of  the  Presidential  palace  coatless, 
coUarless.  and  hatless  had  himself  pho- 
tographed in  cap  and  gown  as  the  Licentiate 
Jose  Lopez  Rodriguez,  and  the  pictures 
published  in  the  newspapers  of  Havana  and 
of  his  old  home  town  in  Spain.  To  his  van- 
ity as  much  as  to  his  loss  of  mon(\v  may  be 
attributed  his  suicide,  for  a  short  time  be- 
fore his  death  he  exclaimed  to  his  most  in- 
timate friend,  after  inveighing  bitterly 
against  men  whom  he  had  made  only  to 
have  them  turn  against  him  in  his  adver- 
sity: "Thej-  have  robbed  me;  they  have 
deceived  me,  and  everj'  one  is  now  laughing 
at  me  I" 

When  Jose  Lopez  Rodriguez  was  found 
hanging  by  a  twisted  sheet  from  the  balus- 
trade of  a  winding  stairs  in  his  stately  resi- 
dence, the  news  of  Pote's  suicide  was  told 
under  scare  head-lines  on  the  front  page  of 
every  afternoon  paper  in  Havana. 

There  is  no  record  that  Jose  Lopez  Ro- 
driguez was  ever  married,  but  in  1909  he 
made  and  placed  in  charge  of  a  notary  a 
holograph  Avill  bequeathing  his  estate  to  be 
held  in  trust  for  a  natural  son. 

^leanwhile,  a  string  of  newspapers  owned 
by  a  friend  of  the  dead  man  are  demanding 
the  prosecution  of  certain  offteials  of  the 
Banco  Naeional  de  Cuba,  and  other  men  of 
prominence,  whom  in  a  letter  found  on  his 
body  Pete  accuses  of  despoiling  him  by 
forcing  him  to  sign  a  document  transferring 
to  thenj  twenty-tive  millions  to  settle  his 
indebtedness  to  the  bank  of  less  than  half 
that  amount. 

It  is  believed  that  after  the  payment  of 
all  debts  the  estate  of  Jose  Lopez  Ro- 
driguez vriW  be  worth  somewhere  around 
S10,000,000,  proving  that  it  was  not  the 
fear  of  penury  that  drove  Pote  to  end  his 
life  in  the  fashion  by  which  his  employer, 
forty  years  ago,  had  died,  and  which 
marked  the  beginning  of  his  own  pros- 
perity. 

The  Lure. — "  How  do  vou  get  so  manv 
girls?  " 

"  I  sprinkle  some  gasoline  on  my  hand- 
kerchief."— Jester. 


Damaged  Goods. — "  So  ^laud  broke  her 
engagement  with  Jack  because  the  doctor 
said  he  had  a  tobacco  heart." 

"  Yes,  and  I  don't  blame  her.  Who 
wants  a  husband  that's  damaged  by 
smoke?  " — Boston  Transcript. 


Compensations. — "  It  is  indeed  a  plea- 
sure," remarked  the  man  who  approves  of 
prohibition,  "  to  be  able  to  walk  the  streets 
without  seeing  a  saloon  on  every  corner." 

"  And  j-et,"  returned  the  unregenerate 
one,  "  it's  a  great  comfort  to  know  they 
are  there,  even  if  you  don't  see  them." — 
New  Y'ork  Sun. 


Remarkable  record 
made  by  ships  insulated 
with  Redwood 


During  the  war.  the  Shipley 
Construction  Company  of 
Brooklyn  fitted  out  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  eight  refrigera- 
tor ships,  each  of  approxi- 
mately 10,000  tons  dead  weight 
capacity.  The  holds  were  no 
more  nor  less  than  immense 
refrigerator  rooms.  Owing  to 
disturbances  in  the  Panama 
Canal,  some  of  these  ships 
were  forced  to  go  round  the 
Eastern  Coast  by  way  of  the 
Straits  of  Magellan — to  pass 
through  the  tropics  twice. 

On  their-voyage  east  the  ships 
were  not  frozen  down.  They 
carried  cargoes  of  machinery. 

After  being  unloaded  at  Brook- 
lyn, and  without  any  repairs 
or  refitting,  their  refrigerating 
machinery  was  started.  The 
interiors  of  the  vessels  were 
brought  below  freezing  point. 
Then  the  machinery  was  shut 
down  and  temperature  tests 
taken.  In  twenty -four  hours 
the  variation  was  less  than 
one  degree. 

Not  affected  by  immersion 
in  Salt  Water 

At  least  one  of  the  steamers 
fitted  witli  Redwood  was  very 
badly  damaged  in  one  of  her 
insulated  compartments  by 
contact  with  a  floating  mine, 
resulting  in  flooding  the  entire 
compartment.  After  the  ves- 
sel had  been  dry  docked  and 
dried   out   the   Redwood   was 


found  to  be  in  no  way  dam- 
aged by  immersion  in  sea- 
water,  and  in  fact  did  not 
have  to  l)e  replaced  except 
where  the  insulation  filling  had 
to  be  replaced  and  the  original 
Redwood  removed  for  this 
purpose. 

Other  properties  of 
Redwood 


Redwood's  high  insulating 
power  is  due  to  the  minute, 
uniform  size  and  shape  and 
arrangement  of  the  sap  cells 
and  Ihe  fact  that  when  <^lried 
these  cells  are  unclogged  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  pitch 
or  resin.  Moreover  the  ab- 
sence of  these  inflammable 
resinous  substances  makes 
Redwood  highly  fire-resistant. 
A  natural  preservative  which 
impregnates  every  Redwood 
fibre  prevents  the  growth  of 
wood  decaying  fungi  and  gives 
unusual  resistance  to  rot.  The 
light  weight  and  soft  texture 
of  Redwood,  combined  with 
adequate  strength  and  unusual 
freedom  from  knots,  splits  and 
checks,  are  other  qualities  of 
Redwood  which  fit  it  for  a 
wide  range  of  industrial  and 
specialty  uses. 

Redwood  Information  You 
Should  Have 

The  Redwood  Information 
Sheets  listed  below  will  be 
gladly  supi>lied  by  our  ('hicago 
office.     Send  for  them  today. 


Write  Chicago  Address  for 

Any   or   All   of  These 

Information  Sheets 

1.  General  Data  Sheet  on 
Redwood— Its  Production  and 
Uses. 

2.  Tanks  and  Vats  for  WaUr, 
Acid,  and  Alkali  Solutions  and 
Oil.  Pipe  for  Water,  Chemicals 
and  Sewage  Conveying. 

Railroad  Construction  and 
Equipment.  Industrial  Huild- 
ints  Materials, 

3.  Caskets,  Burial  Boxes, 
Clothing  Boxes  and  Chests. 

Refrigerators,  Ice  Cream 


Uh  Pacific  Lumber  Co, 


OF     I  I-LI  NO  I  S 


2085  McCormick  Building  Chicago 

New  York  Kansas  City 

THE  PACIFIC  LUMBER  CO. 

San   Francisco  Los  Angeles 


Cabinets,  Fireless  Cookprs, 
liroodera,  Incubator.s,  lie  e  - 
hives,  etc. 

Small  Wood  Specialties,  Ci- 
Kar  and  Candy  Boxes.  Toys, 
Battery  Separators,  Camera 
Stock.  I'attern  Stock,  etc. 

Corefl  and  frames  for  Fur- 
niture. Piano  Cases,  Talking 
Machines,  FilinK  Cases, 
Desks,  etc. 

4.  Farm  and  Dairy  Buildings 
and  Equipment,  Silos.  Tanks. 
Pipe,  Out-BuildinKs.  Irrigation 
Flumes.  Dr  a  i  n  hk  e  Boxes, 
Greenhouses,  etc. 

5.  Residential  Building^ 
Materials. 


The  Largest  Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of  California  Redwood 
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The  tire  that  walks 
away  with  the  load 

The  one  quality  a  truck  tire  must 
have  is  ability  to  get  traction. 

Mileage  is  important  and  resil- 
iency desirable,  but  unless  the  tires 
are  able  to  dig  in  their  toes  and 
push  w^hen  the  engine's  power  is 
delivered  to  the  wheels,  they  might 
as  well  not  be  on  the  truck. 

Few^  trucks  are  operated  under 
ideal  conditions;  in  sand,  in  snow, 
in  mud  or  on  wet,  slippery  asphalt, 
youVe  got  to  have  something  on 
the  wheels  more  efficient  than 
smooth  bands  of  solid  rubber. 

Solid  tires  are  becoming  obsolete. 
Big  pneumatics  are  expensive  and 
undependable.  There  is  only  one 
tire  that  in  all  kinds  of  weather 
and  over  all  kinds  of  roads  can 
carry  the  truck  wherever  the  driver 
wants  it  to  go,  and  do  it  at  a  lower 
cost  per  mile  than  either  the  plain 
solid  or  the  big  pneumatic. 

That  tii:e  is  the  Caterpillar.  It  is 
made  in  sizes  suitable  for  trucks  of 
every  type  and  weight. 

Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co. 

GENERAL  SALES  DEPARTMENT 

1710  Broadway  ::  New  York 


?<T 


DOCKING"   THE   AIR   LINER   OF   THE   FUTURE 


MOORING  a  ship  of  the  air  was  no 
siiuplo  mattor  before  the  invention  of 
the  mooring-mast.  This  was  tl»nionst  rated 
in  this  oountry  in  the  summer  of  1919, 
when  four  htindred  soldiers  were  required 
to  control  the  antics  of  the  British  rigid 
dirigible  R-34  when  it  landtHl  near  New 
York.  Now  that  the  American  Navy  is 
to  have  an  air-ship  even  larger  than  the 
Ii-34 — longer  than  the  a\erage  Atlantic 
liner  —  considera- 
tion is  being  given 
to  providing  a  safe 
and  convenient  an- 
chorage for  this 
le\iathan  of  the 
blue.  The  moor- 
ing-mast shown  in 
the  accompanj-ing 
illustration,  in  the 
opinion  of  aero- 
nautical e.xperts. 
solves  the  problem. 
No  longer  will 
commercial  or  na- 
val dirigibles  es- 
cape from  their 
ground  moorings 
and  "'drift  out  to 
sea."  The  sister 
ship  of  the  R-34, 
we  are  told  in  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Seattle 
Times,  "has  been 
moored  to  one  of 
these  masts  since 
last  February,  and 
she  has  safely  rid- 
den out  gales  in  which  the  wind  reached 
a  velocity  of  ninety  miles  an  hour.  She 
also  has  been  released  from  the  mooring- 
mast  with  the  wind  blowing  at  the  rate 
of  fifty  miles  an  hour."  Continues  The 
Times: 

The  method  of  mooring  is  extremely 
simple.  When  an  air-ship  approaches  a 
mooring-mast,  a  cable,  which  runs  from  a 
winch  from  the  ground  up  the  mast  and 
through  the  cylinder,  is  led  down  again  to 
the  ground  and  out  to  a  point  about  600 
feet  from  the  mast  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  air-ship  is  approaching.  Two 
men  stand  by  the  end  of  the  cable,  one  man 
at  the  winch,  and  three  to  five  others  in 
the  top  of  the  mast.  They  transmit  signals 
and  operate  the  cables  and  machinery. 

The  air-ship  approaches  the  end  of  the 
cable  h*ing  on  the  ground  at  a  height  of 
abotit  500  feet,  her  mooring  cable  being  let 
down  in  a  loop.  When  the  loop  is  over  the 
end  of  the  cable,  stretched  out  on  the  sur- 
face, the  outboard  end  of  the  cable  is 
dropped  to  the  ground.  It  is  then  shackled 
up  to  the  mooring-mast  cable,  and  at  a  sig- 
nal from  the  men  on  the  ground,  ballast  is 
discharged  from  the  air-ship  until  she  is 
about  two  tons  light  and    trimmed  down 


at  the  stern.     She  then  rises  to  a  height  of 
about  1,200  feet  above  the  trim. 

At  a  signal  from  the  air-ship  the  winch 
is  started,  and  tlu'  eabl(>  draws  the  air-ship 
down  towartl  tlu>  head  of  the  mast.  When 
the  air-ship  is  about  500  feet  above  the  top 
of  the  mast  two  other  cables  about  6(K)  feet 
long  are  let  out,  leading  from  the  bow  of 
the  ship,  and  these  cables  are  secured  to 
two  surging  cables  on  the  nuist,  and  the 
ends  of  the  two  cables  are  drawn  up  by 
lead  linens  to  the  forward  hatch  of  the  ship. 


4 


\'A)  fei'l  high,  pn)vid(><l  Avitli  an  elevator  for 
c<)nv<'ying  passengers,  freight,  and  express 
from  the  ground  to  and  from  tlu-  air-ship. 
The  gr(>at  f(>atures  of  this  "mooriiig-out" 
])roposition  is  the  fact  that  whore  it  requires 
from  300  to  400  nuni  to  moor  a  ship  on  the 
ground,  or  to  "walk"  her  in  and  out  of  the 
hangar,  six  nuMi  only  are  required  to  manip- 
ulate the  mooring  apparatus  in  the  new 
nuxst.  In  the  winds  of  the  highest  velocity 
only  ten  mc^n  are  required. 

The  mast  itself  is  a  w(!b-steel  structure 

1 15  feet  in  height, 
with  a  re\()lving 
(circular  platform 
housed  in  at  the 
top,  and  above  the 
platform  a  moor- 
ing apparatus  in 
cylindrical  form 
swung  on  giml)als, 
which  permits  the 
ship,  when  moored, 
to  sway  with  the 
wind  and  swing  to 
all  points  of  the 
compass. 

In  addition  to 
an  elevator  for 
passengers  and 
freight  purposes, 
the  mast  contains 
pipes  for  furnish- 
ing water  ballast, 
gasoline,  lubricat- 
ing oil,  and  hfting 
gas  for  the  air- 
ship. 


HER    "DOCK" 


iwaFt:;\.  ..  'jy- ya»;. 


\    >HIP    OF    THE    AIR    AT 

Mooring-mast  experiment  for  air-ships  at  Pulham,  England,  are  said  to  have  suggested  interesting 
possibilities.     In  this  photograph,  a  part  of  the  crew  may  be  seen  ascending  the  mast  to  enter  the  ship. 


From  then  on  a  strain  is  maintained  on  all 
three  cables,  and  the  air-ship  drawn  down 
until  a  cone  on  her  bow  fits  into  a  cone  on 
the  top  of  cylinder  of  the  mooring-mast. 

The  value  of  the  dirigible  for  commer- 
cial purposes  has  been  increased  500  per 
cent,  by  this  invention,  we  are  told,  as  it 
would  be  necessary  for  an  American  air- 
ship-operating corporation  to  have  terminals 
only  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  with 
possibly  one  <5r  two  between,  and  mooring- 
masts  dotting  the  country  at  difi'erent  land- 
ing-places. This,  it  is  claimed,  will  not  only 
make  travel  by  air  safer  and  faster,  but  will 
reduce  overhead  expenses.  As  The  Times 
goes  on  to  explain: 

"Where  it  has  been  necessary  to  provide 
huge  hangars  to  house  rigid  air-ships  at  all 
terminals  and  intermediate  stations  where 
transference  of  passengers  and  freight  took 
place,  the  mooring-mast  supplies  a  quick, 
safe,  and  economical  means  for  carrying  out 
these  operations. 

Even  medium-sized  towns  along  main 
aerial  transport  lines  may  now  be  linked  up 
and  used  as  way-stations  by  the  mere  pro- 
\ision  of  a  latticed  steel  mast,  from  100  to 


Mooring  -  masts 
will  be  used,  re- 
ports Aeronautics 
(London),  in  the 
new  air-ship  service 
that,  according  to 
the  French  newspapers,  will  shortly  be 
started  between  England  and  Malta,  to 
be  run  conjointly  by  the  French  and 
British  governments.  To  quote  from  the 
English  paper: 

The  Air  Ministry  have  no  information  at 
all  to  give  regarding  this  scheme,  but  it 
may  be  stated  that,  while  it  has  been  the 
intention  until  recently  to  use  R-36  to 
carry  out  certain  propaganda  flights,  there 
has  lately  been  a  growing  opinion  that 
more  than  one  air-ship  should  be  used,  or  at 
least  held  in  reserve  in  case  of  necessity, 
so  that  instead  of  odd  flights  being  made  a 
regular  service  might  be  operated  over  a 
certain  length  of  time,  and  reliable  data 
with  regard  to  the  commercial  operation  of 
air-ships  might  be  obtained.  According  to 
the  French  papers,  the  British  Government 
will  provide  the  air-ships  while  France  will 
provide  .several  mooring-masts  and  make 
all  arrangements  for  the  operation  of  the 
service  in  that  country.  Presumably, 
therefore,  the  air-ships  will  only  fly  in  com- 
paratively short  stages  if,  as  has  been  .sug- 
gested, halts  are  made  at  Paris  and 
IVIarseilles.  This,  however,  is  a  necessity 
if  the  service  is  to  be  run  as  a  business 
proposition,   for   there   is  no   doubt   that 
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traffic  between  England  and  Malta  would 
be  so  small  as  to  doom  the  servdee  to  hea\'^' 
losses  from  the  start.  We  woidd  like  to 
have  seen  the  service  extended  beyond 
^lalta,  at  least  as  far  as  Egypt,  and  think 
that  an  extension  of  this  nature  would 
greatly  add  to  the  popularity  of  the 
serAice  and  be  a  considerable  help  finan- 
cially. In  the  course  of  time,  doubtless, 
the  service  will  be  extended  to  Egj'pt  and 
then  on  to  India,  and  so  to  Australia. 
Perhaps  the  promoters  of  the  scheme  are 
wise  in  operating  a  comparatively  short 
service  to  start  with,  so  that  the  fre- 
quency of  the  trii)s  will  impress  the  public 
with  the  suitability  of  air-ships  for  ,the 
carriage  of  passengers  and  mails. 


QUEER  AUTOMOBILE  ^TORDS 
FROM  FRANCE 

"T7LIV^^ER"  is  good  old  United 
-^  States,  but  "limousine"  is  French, 
originally  a  proletarian  sort  of  word,  but 
now  limited  in  its  use  to  kings  of  finance, 
brokers,  profiteers,  and  favorite  sons  of 
fortune.  America  manufactured  the  first 
automobile,  b\it  she  had  to  borrow  her 
automobile  terms  from  the  French,  which 
explains  why  they  have  such  a  classical 
sound  and  why  they  are  so  well  beloved  of 
those  whose  knowledge  of  the  French 
language  is  comprised  wathin  automobile 
terminology-.  The  French  early  took  the 
lead  in  the  new  industry,  because  thej'  had 
the  requisite  imagination,  capital,  mechan- 
ics, and  some  of  the  best  roads  in  Europe. 
In  those  days  an  automobile  could  not  be 
steered  easily  out  of  ruts;  it  could  not 
climb  telegraph-poles  and  jump  fences 
witho^it  serious  damage  to  itself  and  its 
owner;  it  could  be  managed  only  on  the 
best  of  highways,  with  which  PVance  had 
had  the  foresight  to  pro\-ide  herself.  In 
England  progress  was  delayed  by  legisla- 
tion, and  in  the  United  States  the  poor 
roads  effectually  stalled  the  weak  engines  of 
that  day  and  put  a  damper  on  the  infant 
industry.  So  the  French  took  the  auto- 
mobile and  christened  the  various  parts  of 
its  anatomy,  and  later,  when  both  motor- 
engines  and  our  roads  had  improved,  we 
adopted  the  names  without  any  ceremony 
whatever.  Now  such  words  as  chauffeur, 
chassis,  garage,  tonneau.  limousine,  and  the 
rest  of  them  are  common,  every -day  words 
in  our  language.  They  were  not  made  up 
from  nothing,  like  the  word  "gas,"  which 
was  invented  by  a  chemist,  or  "kodak,"  by 
a  manufacturer,  i^Tites  Albert  N.  Atkinson 
in  the  New  York  Vi'orld.  They  were  words 
alreadj-  in  common  use  in  France,  and  were 
naturally  used  in  the  new  industry'  as  the 
ones  most  suitable.  The  writer  delves 
into  word  history,  and  informs  us  that — 

The  word  "chauffeur"  means  a  fireman 
or  stoker.  A  man  who  fires  a  boiler  is 
called  a  "chauffeiir"  in  French.  There  is 
a  curious  sur^^val  h'^re  which  is  difficult  to 
explain.  The  early  cars  were  steamers  and 
required   two  men   to   operate   them,    the 


"mecanicien"  and  the  "chauffeur" — tlie 
mechanic  and  the  fireman  respectively. 
But  as  the  word  has  now  acquired  a 
definite  legal  standing,  meaning  a  paid 
driver  of  an  automobile,  it  will  probably 
last  as  long  as  automobiles  are  used. 

But  the  French  dictionary  gives  another 
definition  of  the  word  which  is  not  so 
compUmentary :  a  robber.  It  seems  that 
in  the  Middle  Ages  there  were  bands  of 
marauders  who  had  their  own  methods  of 
exacting  toll  from  frequenters  of  the  high- 
ways. If  these  unfortunate  people  did  not 
contribute  as  much  as  the  robbers  thought 
reasonable  they  had  a  playful  way  of 
warming  the  \'ictims'  feet  by  building  a 
fire  under  them  wliich  soon  overcame  anj' 
unwillingness.  As  this  gentle  practise 
antedates  the  steam-engine  by  several 
centuries,  the  word,  it  Tvill  be  seen,  has 
almost  a  high  antiquity,  so  that  it  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  lowly  chauffeur  of  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  lordly  autocrat  of  the  modern 
automobile.  Be  that  as  it  may,  some 
people  claim  to  haAc  found  the  same  strain 
running  down  the  line  and  cropping  out  in 
the  modern  ta.xicab-driver. 

"Chassis."  the  next  word  on  our  list, 
means  a  "frame"  but  is  now  taken  to 
mean  the  mechanical  parts  of  the  car — 
all  that  remains  when  the  body  is  removed. 
It  is  now  used  in  this  sense  in  French  as 
well  as  in  other  languages. 

The  word  "garage"  means  a  railroad- 
siding,  but  as  applied  to  automobiles 
means  a  room  or  building  where  cars  are 
kept  ready  for  xise — a  close  analog^',  for 
the  cars  are  switched  off  the  main  line  for 
the  time  being.  It  is  not  a  storeroom  or 
repair-shop,  but  is  similar  to  a  livery- 
stable,  where  your  horse  and  rig  are.  or 
rather  were,  kept  in  proper  condition, 
ready  for  immediate  use  when  requu-ed. 

The  word  "tonneau,"  applied  to  the 
rear  seats,  has  apparently  passed  out  of 
u.se,  altho  it  was  once  heard  verj-  frequently. 
It  merely  means  a  tank  or  cask.  The 
gasoline-tank  is  called  a  "tonneau"  in 
French,  and  the  rear  seats  were  called  the 
tonneau  because  the  back  of  the  car  was 
almost  circular  in  outline.  The  French 
had  a  circular  cart  which  was  called  by  the 
same  name,  and  so  it  was  naturally  applied 
to  that  part  of  an  automobile  which  looked 
like  a  cask.  Of  course,  the  word  was 
adopted  in  this  coimtrj-  as  it  sounded  more 
automobilious.  You  would  hardly  ask  your 
lady  friends  to  "jump  into  the  tank." 

But  the  word  "limousine"  has  the  most 
picturesque  origin  of  all.  It  is  named 
after  the  head-covering  of  certain  ladies 
of  France;  the  inhabitants  of  the  region 
around  the  city  of  Limoges,  which  was  the 
capital  of  the  old  province  of  Limousin.  A 
woman  of  this  region  woiild  be  called  a 
Limousine.  The  ladies  thereabout — the 
peasant  ladies,  be  it  understood — wear  a 
sort  of  coif,  or  hood,  with  a  cape  attached. 
This  has  come  to  be  known  as  a  Umouslne 
because  the  ladies  of  Limoges — the  peasant 
ladies — wear  it.  The  French  have  a  sort 
of  covered  cart,  much  like  a  prairie- 
schooner,  which  was  named  a  Umousine 
because  it  was  covered  ■with  a  hood,  and 
when  the  closed  winter  body  of  the  auto- 
mobile was  deAised,  what  more  natural 
than  to  call  it  a  limousine  also?  Thus  we 
see  the  evolution  of  the  word  from  the 
peasants'  coif  to  the  modern  high-powered 
autornobile;  but,  while  all  the  ladies  of 
Limoges  and  vicinity  own  limousines  and 
some  of  them  more  than  one,  and  even  go 
dri\-ing  in  them,  yet  thej-  are  not  all  run 
by  gasoline! 

Looking  over  the  above  list  we  see  that 
some  of  the  words  were  not  really  needed, 
but  they  have  become  fixt  in  the  language. 
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nneau,"  however,  was  a  pure  affeeta- 
,  much  as  the  word  "hangar,"  appUed 
he  place  where  airplanes  are  stored, 
rench  the  word  merely  means  a  shed  for 
1,  cows,  or  any  other  use.     If  a  word 

to  be  coined,  why  not  use  "airage," 
ning  a  garage  for  airplanes?     And  why 

pronounce   it    so    that   a   Frenchman 

d    understand     it?     It     sounds     very 

fh   like    "ong-gar,"    and   not   as   it    is 

ally     pronounced,     like     the     English 

•d    "hangar."     However,    few    of    the 

rds  we  get  from  the  French  would  be 

^ownized  at  home,   the  words  elite  and 

usine  being  notable  exceptions.     But 

French  have  just  as  much  trouble 
esticating    the    many    English    words 

have  adopted,  so  the  odds  are  even. 

ng  as  this  is  so  there  is  no  danger  of  end- 

the  Franco-American  entente  cordiale. 

if  both  nations,  when  borrowing  each 

•'s  words,  were  required  to  learn  the 

iinciation  also,  there  is  no  telling  what 

ters  might  be  precipitated. 


THE  FLIGHT  CURE 

lOU SANDS  of  invalids  travel  hun- 

Ireds  of  miles  to  mountain  and  sea  for 

ure,  cool  air  that  will  give  them  relief. 

many  realize  that  the  purest,  coolest 

lat  exists  gyrates  and  sweeps  along 

ly  over  their  heads — a  shorter  dis- 

away  than  the  office  to  which  they 

daily  by  motor  or  street  car?    Why 

half  a  continent  to  climb  a  mountain 

)    feet    high,    when    you    may    stay 

you  are  and  climb  almost  directly 

•d  by  airplane  to  the  same  altitude? 

the    possibilities    of    a    change    of 

e    by    vertical    migration    are    fully 

d    by    both    physicians     and    their 

ts,  the  aerial  sanatorium  and  the  aero- 

ist  will  yet  have  their  day,  predicts  a 

in  Flying  (New  York).     Meanwhile 

!S  a  few  remarkable  cases  of  cures 

ave  been  effected  merely  by  a  brief 

on  to  the  upper  air.     He  writes: 

iplete  restoration  of  his  voice  which 

;en  lost  for  several  months  was  the 

and   interesting   experience  of  Mr. 

Renz,  Jr.,  of  Washin'gton  City,  who, 

upon  the  advice  of  Dr.  Charles  A. 

erney,  of  the  Public  Health  Service, 

an  ascent  in  an  airplane  at  Boiling 

Anacostia,    on   March   30,    seeking 

)  obtain  the  therapeutic  agency  of  the 

d  upper  air.     After  a  flight  which 

6.  an  altitude  of  14,000  feet,  in  which 

3  piloted  by  Lieut.  Cyrus  Bettis,  Mr. 

descended,     his     voice    completely 

3d,  which  happy  event  he  promptly 

need  to  his  mother  whom  he  called 

ephone. 

;  experience  of  Mr.  Renz  is  not  with- 

recedent.     Recent  newspaper  stories 

appeared  relating  the  experience  of 

Grace   Ford,    a   Roanoke,   Va.,    girl 

i  vocal  chords  collapsed  under  strain 

entertaining  soldiers  during  the  war. 

repose,  relaxation,  medical  treatment 

without  avail  in  so  far  as  restoration 

r  singing  voice  was  concerned. 

e  Washington  Post  of  Mareh  6  gives 

iteresting  account,  the  gist  of  which 

ivs,    of    Miss    Ford's    recovery    while 

ig  an  airplane  flight  at  Lima,  Peru : 
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"Havnng:  failed  to  get  relief  after  thirty 
months  of  loss  of  voice,  ^Miss  Ford  decided, 
in  the  fall  of  1920,  to  tn,'  a  sea  voyage  to 
Panama  and  South  America  merely  for  the 
tonic  effect  in  restoring  her  nerves.  While 
at  Lima  she  met  friends  whom  she  had 
known  in  Europe,  and  through  whom  she 
received  an  invitation  from  President 
Leguia  to  sing  at  the  palace.  Before 
sending  her  regrets  and  explaining  her  dis- 
ability. Miss  Ford,  by  chance,  motored  out 
to  Lima's  flying-field,  where  Captain  Moore, 
formerly  of  the  United  States  Army,  in- 
vited her  to  take  a  flight  over  the  city  in  his 
Curtiss  plane. 

'"We  circled  the  city,'  IMiss  Ford  relates, 
'  and  then  pirouetted  upward.  It  must 
have  been  about  8,000  feet  from  the  ground 
when  there  came  an  unusual  sensation  in 
my  throat  and  nose,  just  as  if  something  had 
given  way.  I  took  my  handkerchief  and 
put  it  to  my  mouth,  for  I  thought  there 
had  been  a  hemorrhage — the  sensation  was 
more  like  a  nosebleed  than  anything  I  can 
describe.  Up  and  up  we  went  until  we  had 
reached  10,000  feet,  at  which  altitude  my 
throat  and  nose  felt  surprizingly  clear.  I 
instantly  thought  of  my  voice — the  thing 
always  uppermost  in  my  mind — and  there, 
high  in  the  sk>',  softly  tried  a  few  notes. 
They  were  clear  and  surprizingly  audible 
above  the  whir  of  the  propeller.'  " 

Miss  Ford's  restoration  was  complete, 
according  to  the  account:  she  not  only 
sang  at  the  palace,  but  has  been  singing 
ever  since. 

These  and  similar  experiences  which  are 
heard  of  from  time  to  time  suggest  a  wide 
field  of  investigation  as  to  the  therapeutic 
value  of  fljing.  Even  from  the  meager 
details  now  available,  it  seems  conclusive 
that  the  future  in  this  field  holds  tremen- 
dous possibilities.  From  the  earliest  ex- 
perimental stage,  medical  men  have  evinced 
the  keenest  interest  in  aeronautics,  and 
among  them  are  numbered  some  of  the 
best-known  authorities  on  the  subject." 

The  writer  quotes  a  recent  volume,  "The 
Medical  and  Surgical  Aspects  of  Aviation," 
in  which  the  author,  H.  Graeme  Anderson, 
formerly  Surgeon  Royal  Air  Force,  de- 
votes the  opening  chapter  to  Medical 
Interest  in  Aeronautics,  and  he  gives  us 
the  following  excerpts: 

"The  celebrated  American  aeronaut,  John 
Wise,  who  was  a  piano-maker,  and  suffered 
from  dust  phthisis,  WTote:  'From  the 
devouring  ravages  of  such  a  complicated 
disease  the  practise  of  ballooning  relieved 
me.' 

"Flammarion  records  that  he  ascended 
in  a  balloon  while  suffering  from  an  attack 
of  influenza,  and  that  when  he  came  to 
earth  he  was  completely  cured.  In  Hamel 
and  Turner  one  reads  that  a  gentleman  at 
York  while  suffering  from  neuralgia  made 
a  passenger  flight  in  an  airplane  and,  on 
landing,  found  that  the  pain  had  gone,  and 
that  Hubert  Latham,  the  aviator,  suffered 
from  early  phthisis,  but  after  taking  up 
aviation  enjoyed  good   health." 

He  goes  on: 

These  facts  are  interesting,  and  their 
truth  may  be  confirmed  by  the  recounting 
of  similar  experiences  on  the  part  of  the 
average  flier  with  whom  one  converses. 
Reports  of  "head  colds"  and  like  ailments 
that  have  disappeared  once  the  rarefied 
air  is  reached  in  flight,  or  that  the  appetite 
and  general  health  are  improved  by  flying, 
are  familiar  to  all.  But  these  may  be  said 
to  deal  with  one  aspect  only  of  the  subject 
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Out  She  Comes!'' 


**Last  Saturday,  while  turning  around  on  a  wet, 
slippery  country  road,  my  car  slid  into  a  ditch — 
and  believe  me,  I  thought  I  was  there  to  stay. 
But  finally  I  got  out  my  Basline  Autowline, 
hailed  the  finst  auto  that  came  up— and  in  five 
minutes  was  out  of  the  ditch  and  on  my  way!" 

Basline 
Autowline 

is  the  motorist's  "life  preserver."  You  can  depend  on  the  "Little  Steel 
Rope  with  the  Big  Pull"  to  haul  you  out  of  trouble  every  time.  That's 
because  it's  made  of  the  world-famous  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope. 

Basline  Autowline  snaps  on  instantly  and  securely  with  patented  Snaf- 
fle Hooks.  Light,  compact — fits  under  seat  cushion.  Don't  accept 
substitutions — insist  on  getting  this  original  wire  rope  towline — the  one 
you  know  you  can  depend  on. 

PowERSTEEL  AuTOWLOCK,  also  made  of  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope, 
safeguards  car  and  spare  tire.      Has  non-pickable  spring  lock. 

PowERSTEEL  Truckline  IS  a  heavier  line  for  towing  trucks.  With  plain 
or  Snaffle  Hooks.      A  Jumbo  for  strength. 

A.t  Your  Jobber  or  Dealer 
BRODERICK  &  BASCOM  ROPE  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS— NEW  YORK 


OTHER  USES  FOR  WIRE  ROPE:  For  General  Con- 
struction Work,  for  Aerial  Tramways,  for  Elevators,  for 
Dredging,  for  Oil  Drilling — everywhere  that  wire  rope  is 
used,  you  will  find  Broderick  and  Bascom  Wire  Rope, 
headed  by  our  celebrated  Yellow  Strand  brand. 
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If  there  were  a 

Superman 

— whose  name  was  known 
everywhere — whose  signa- 
ture on  a  sky-blue  slip  of 
paper  had  the  miraculous 
power  to  make  your  travels 
in  foreign  lands  easy  and  com- 
fortable, and  at  the  same  time 
was  usable  anywhere  as  ac- 
tual mop^ey  and  always  safe- 
Would  you  make  those  sky- 
blue  slips  with  that  signature,  a 
necessary  part  of  your  travel 
equipment — would  you? 

American  Express 
Travelers  Cheques 

are  slips  of  paper  of  just  that 
value.  They  are  money  pass- 
ports, safe,  and  good  as  gold, 
everywhere.  For  thirty  years 
they  have  been  a  protection 
and  helpful  necessity  to  trav- 
elers. Their  influence  rests  on 
the  international  supremacy 
of  the  American  Express 
Company.  Their  service  is 
the  practical  service  of  its 
thousands  of  correspondents 
and  separate  offices,  around 
the  world. 

Worthless  until  personally 
counter-signed  by  the  owner, 
these  cheques  insure  them- 
selves against  theft  or  loss. 
They  are  convenient,  simple 
and  of  nominal  cost. 

SterHng  Cheques,  5  and  10£ 
for  Great  Britain;  French 
Franc  Cheques  200  and  400 
francs.  Not  subject  to  a  vary- 
ing exchange,  and  proof 
against  sharp  money  changers. 
For  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  all  other  countries,  the 
Dollar  Travelers  Cheque. 
Buy  them  at  Express  offices 
or  at  your  own  bank. 

For  all  journeys  secure  your  steamship 
tickets,  hotel  reservations  and  itinera- 
ries or  plan  your  cruise  or  tour  through 
the  American  Express  Travel  Dept. 

American  Express 
Company 

65  Broadway      ::     New  York 
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of  the  therapeutics  of  flying,  and  that  the 
more  strictlj'  phj'sical  or  material.  There 
remain  the  more  deUcate  and,  to  that 
extent,  the  more  interesting  phases  which 
would  present  themselves  to  the  neurolo- 
gist and  the  psychologist. 

Nothing  so  quickens  perception,  so 
stimulates  the  imagination,  so  accelerates 
and  elevates  thought  as, the  act  of  flj'ing 
under  agreeable  circumstances.  Does  not 
this  fact  suggest  possibilities  to  the  nerve 
specialists  and  psychotherapist  as  to  the 
therapeutic  value  of  flying?  ISIay  we  not 
predict  that  the  aerial  sanatorium  and  the 
aerotherapist  will  yet  have  their  day? 

This  discussion  presents,  however,  only 
one — and  that  very  little  known — phase  of 
the  matter — namely,  the  possible  thera- 
peutic value  of  occasional  flying  under 
agreeable  circumstances.  To  quite  another 
story  belong  facts  dealing  with  the  very 
well-known  results  of  strain  which  are 
experienced  by  every  pilot  who  must,  in 
the  line  of  duty,  fly  under  circumstances 
very  far  from  agreeable. 

These  matters  are  being  dealt  with 
everj'  day  by  the  flight  surgeons,  and 
classify  themselves  variously  under  the 
terms  of  aeroneurosis  and  aeropsj'chology, 
concerning  which  much  has  been  ^\Titten 
and  much  more  remains  to  be  said. 


WHY   NAVY  MEN   TAKE   RISKS 
IN  FREE  BALLOaNS 

WICKEDLY  useless,"  or  at  least 
"showing  terrible  carelessness" 
on  the  part  of  some  one,  said  a  great  many 
laymen  all  over  the  country  when  the  press 
reported  the  two  recent  accidents  to  naval 
balloons.  In  one  case  men  were  carried 
into  the  Canada  snows,  where,  more  by 
good  luck  than  anything  else,  they  managed 
to  escape  freezing  or  starvation.  In  the 
other  case,  there  was  "the  blotting  out  of 
the  five  young  men"  who  sailed  away  in  a 
balloon  from  Pensacola  and  were  never 
heard  of  afterward.  But  "the  Navy  is  not 
callous,  and  the  navy's  clannishness  made 
us  feel  the  disaster  more  keenly  than  it  is 
felt  by  any  outside  the  service,"  declares 
Lieutenant-Commander  K.  C.  Mcintosh, 
U.  S.  N.,  in  The  Outlook.  Aside  from  the 
fact  that  "there  is  an  unwritten  law  as  old 
as  navies,  that  no  true  officer  will  subject 
his  men  to  any  danger,  or  even  annoyance, 
which  he  is  not  ready  to  undergo  himself, 
and  first,"  the  -wTiter  goes  on: 

We  do  not  consider  free-ballooning  a  par- 
ticularly dangerous  game — most  of  the  time 
it  is  as  humdrum  as  checkers — but,  like  all 
games,  there  is  an  element  of  danger;  and 
if  it  were  not  necessary  we  would  not  prac- 
tise it  at  all,  officially.  Mihtary  free-bal- 
looning, if  it  were  unnecessary,  would  be 
entirely  confined  to  a  few  sporting  enthu- 
siasts training  themselves  at  their  own  risk 
for  the  international  races. 

From  a  staid,  official  text-book  a  single 
paragraph  states  the  "why"  of  free-bal- 
looning in  terms  that  all  may  read: 

"Once  a  dirigible  is  deprived  of  her  power, 
she  becomes  subject  to  all  the  conditions 
regulating  the  flight  of  a  spherical  balloon. 
She  is,  however,  more  cumbersome  and  diffi- 
cult to  handle.     In  the  event  of  an  engine 


breakdown,  therefore,  all  the  skill  of  the 
balloonist  is  brought  into  play,  and  it  is 
only  by  careful  manipulation  of  the  gas  and 
ballast  that  a  safe  landing  can  be  made." 

Begin  that  paragraph  with  the  phrase, 
"Once  the  cable  of  a  kite  balloon  is  parted, 
.  .  ."  and  the  paragi'aph  itself  remains  true. 
Every  dirigible  that  flies  carries  a  mecha- 
nician to  keep  the  engines  running,  as  well 
as  a  trained  mihtary  observer.  Every  kite 
balloon  riding  over  an  army's  Unes  or  towed 
by  a  naval  ship  lifts  with  it  a  man  whose 
business  is  to  keep  his  eyes  glued  to  a  pair 
of  binoculars  and  to  report  what  he  sees 
into  the  telephone  slung  around  his  neck. 
But  in  both  dirigible  and  kite  the  one  indis- 
pensable member  of  the  complement,  the 
man  in  charge,  is  a  skilled  free-baUoon  pilot. 
Without  him  practically  every  trivial  acci- 
dent to  power  or  gear  would  be  fatal  to  the 
dirigible  and  all  her  passengers.  We  have 
imperative  need  of  dirigibles  and  kite  bal- 
loons in  the  Navy.  If  men  did  not  train 
themselves  first  in  free  balloons,  none  of 
them  could  fly  either  blimp  or  kite  with- 
out hideous  risk.  The  spherical,  clumsy, 
county-fair  type  of  free  balloon  is  the 
safest  and  easiest  craft  in  which  to  gain  the 
necessary  ballooning  skUl.  That  free-bal- 
looning is  comparatively  a  safer  pursuit 
than  driving  a  Ford  or  riding  in  a  sky- 
scraper's elevator  we  are  willing  to  main- 
tain; but,  safe  or  dangerous,  it  must  be 
undertaken  if  we  wish  to  have  our  dirigible 
pilots  come  home  unscathed  and  our  kite 
observers  come  back  on  board  for  dinner. 

In  a  dirigible,  which  is  driven  by  power, 
or  a  kite  balloon,  which  is  towed  at  a  fixed 
altitude  at  the  end  of  a  cable,  we  are  re- 
minded that  the  changes  in  buoyancj'  are 
rarely  noticeable,  and  "if  experienced  for 
the  first  time  after-  the  breakdown  of  an 
engine  would  be  baffling  in  the  extreme." 
In  the  spherical  motorless  free  balloon, 
however,  such  changes  in  lift  and  stability 
are  immediately  apparent.     We  read  on: 

A  free  balloon  riding  down  the  wind  at 
low  altitude  will  shoot  upward  as  she  nears 
a  steep  hill,  sagging  down  again  after  cross- 
ing its  summit,  tossed  by  the  air-current 
pouring  over  the  crest  more  abruptly  than  a 
power-driven  balloon  would  ever  be.  The 
slightest  cloud  passing  over  the  face  of  the 
sun,  the  first  gleam  of  sunshine  in  the  early 
morning,  a  hint  of  rain  in  the  air,  or  a  slant 
of  cold  wind,  everj^  slight  change  in  tem- 
perature up  or  down,  immediately  registers 
its  effect  on  the  free  balloon's  flight,  which 
effect  the  pilot  must  understand  and  know 
how  to  counteract.  Where  the  dirigible 
can  plow  her  way  through  shifting  air-cur- 
rents and  control  her  height  with  her  speed 
and  rudders,  the  free  balloon  must  learn 
how  to  outguess  nature,  how  to  control  the 
elements  themselves. 

The  theory  of  ballooning  postulates  that 
in  order  to  be  other  than  a  toy  of  the  wind 
the  balloon  must  first  contain  more  gas  than 
is  necessary  to  raise  the  pilot  and  his  instru- 
ments and  basket,  and,  secondly,  enough 
sand  or  water  ballast  to  counterbalance  this 
superfluous  "lift."  The  endurance  of  the 
balloon  in  the  air  is  measured  by  these  bal- 
anced excesses  of  lift  and  weight,  by  the 
amount  of  gas  the  pilot  can  afford  to  lose 
for  the  purpose  of  flying  lower,  and  the 
amount  of  ballast  he  can  throw  over  with 
a  view  to  flying  higher.  As  long  as  he  has 
gas  or  sand  to  release  he  can  continue  his 
flight.  When  these  have  reached  the  safe 
minimum,  or  when  a  landing  becomes  im- 
perative for  other  reason,  he  comes  down 
deliberately,  ripping  his  envelop  to  allow 
all  gas  to  escape,  and  dumping  his. last  bal- 
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Large  Cars! 
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Cured  on  Air! 


Vacuum  Cup  Cord  Tires 
are  giving  remarkable 
mileage  with  attendant 
comfort  to  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of 
owners  of  big  cars  due 
to  their  cured-on-air  con- 
struction. 

This  process  cures  the  tire 
under  an  average  pres- 
sure   of   350  pounds  to 


the  square  inch,  pre- 
stretching  the  fabric  and 
eliminating  the  possibil- 
ity of  alteration  in  size 
after  the  tire  is  put  in 
service. 

Utmost  quality  plus  skid 
freedom  on  wet,  slippery 
pavements,  and — per 
warranty  tag  attached  to 
each  casing — 


Guaranteed  for  9,000  Miles 


Compare  these  prices  on 
Vacuum  Cup  Cord  Tires 
with  those  asked  for  ordi- 
nary makes: 


Vacuum  Cup 

Cord  Casings 

32x4 

.  $41.85 

33x4 

.     43.15 

34x4 

.     44.25 

32x4^ 

.     47.35 

33x4^ 

.     48.40 

34x4^ 

.     49.65 

35x4M 

.     51.10 

36x4K 

.     52.20 

33x5 

.     58.95 

35x5 

.     61.90 

37x5 

.     65.10 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  CO.  of  AMERICA 

(INCORPORATED) 

Jeannette,  Pennsylvania 

Direct  Factory  Branches  and  Service  Agencies  Throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada 

Export  Department,  Woolworth  Building,  New  York  City 
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Before  a  trip      ^ 
insure  your   baggage 

It  is  the  surest  way  to  a  peaceful 
mind  and  a  full  enjoyment  of 
your  vacation. 


Risk 


IS  ours 


Under  a  North  America  Baggage 
Insurance  policy  we  assume  full 
responsibility  from  the  time  your 
baggage  leaves  your  home  until 
it  is  returned,  regardless  of  where 
you  travel. 

Any  agent  or  broker  can  get  you 
a  North  America  policy 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF 
NORTH  AMERICA 

Depl.  L.  D. 

Philadelphia 


We  AUTOGLAS 


PATENTED  MAY  2.  1911 

Is  an  Eye  protector  for  Out-of-Doors  people. 
Made  so  that  it  gives  full  protection  from 
wind,  dust  and  flying  particles  without  causing 
the  slightest  discomfort  or  detracting  from 
the  appearance  of  the  wearer. 
Motorists,  Golfers,  Hunters,  Trap-shooters, 
Tourists  and  Fishermen  find  it  adds  ma- 
terially to  the  pleasures  of  their  outings. 
Obtainable  from  Opticians,  Motor  Supply  and 
Sporting  Goods  Establishments.  We  will 
gladly  furnish  the  address  of  your  nearest 
Autoglas  Dealer. 

F.  A.  HARDY  fie  COMPANY 
Dept.  F  Box  804,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

GO  Into  Riminf»<;<i  ^****  Yourself 
O  iriLO  X:>UMnC2>i>  Establish  and  operate 
a  "New  System  Specialty  Candy  Factory  "  in  your  community. 
We  furnish  everything.  Money-making  opportunity  unlim- 
ited. Either  men  or  women.  Big  Candy  Booklet  Free. 
RAGSDALE    CO.,    Drawer  38,    EAST  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


The  Unconscious  Mind 


A  brilliant  study  of  this  tremendously  important  factor 
in  your  life  by  Alfred  T.  Schofield,  M.D.,  showing  how 
it  is  the  real  seat  of  character  and  source  of  conduct  and 
makes  you  what  you  are,  how  it  may  be  educated,  its 
wonderful  influence  in  the  cure  of  disease,  the  correcting 
of  harmful  habits,  etc.  A  book  of  profound  importance. 
8vo,  doth,  $2.00;  by  mail,  $2.12. 

Funk  ftWagnalls  Co.,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y. 


Make  and  Keep  Your  Baby  Healthy 

Let  an  eminent  New  York  baby  specialist  give  you  his 
sound,  authoritative  advice  on  disease  prevention  and 
cure,  dieting,  clothing  and  airing  for  your  baby.  Dr. 
Fischer's  sane,  clearly-expressed  book  is  one  in  which 
the  young  mother  and  nurse  can  place  implicit  con- 
fidence.    It  is  entitled 


(( 


The  Health  Care  of  the  Baby" 


by  Dr.  Louis  Fischer,  formerly  Instructor 
in  Children's  Diseases,  N.  Y.  Post  Grad- 
uate Medical  School,  and  a  well-known 
authority  and  specialist. 

Contains  the  latest  scientific  information  on  infant 
care.  Covers  nursery,  bathing,  growth,  training,  teeth- 
ing, general  feeding,  weaning,  artificial  feeding,  rules  for 
ordinary  illness,  for  contagious  diseases  and  fevers, 
accidents,  ears'  and  eyes,  medicines,  etc.  Of  special  in- 
terest are  the  recipes  for  baby's  foods  and  milk  formulas. 

"The  Health  Care  of  the  Baby''  contains  j  44  pages  and 
J  J  illustrations.  Bound  in  green  cloth.  Over  78,000 
copies  already  sold.  This  Tenth  and  latest  edition,  com- 
pletely revised,  will  be  sent  to  you/or  only  il.t2  postpaid. 
Fank  ft  WafnalU  Companr,  354-360  Fourth  Ave,  New  York 
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last  to  make  his  fall  safely  gradual.  On  a 
still  day  he  can  "valve"  down  without 
difficulty.  In  a  high  wind  he  must  choose 
his  landing-place  with  care  as  he  races  past 
at  lower  and  lower  altitude,  "ripping"  and 
coming  "down  by  the  run"  in  a  soft  spot 
from  a  height  as  low  as  surrounding  trees 
will  permit.  During  his  flight  the  sun- 
shine expands  his  gas  and  so  lightens  it,  in- 
creasing its  lift  and  the  balloon's  height.  A 
passing  cloud  Avill  shrink  the  gas  volume 
again,  and  lift  has  been  lost  in  the  amount 
of  gas  which  expansion  forced  out,  so  the 
basket  sags  nearer  to  the  tree-tops  below. 
A  rain-storm  not  only  chills  and  shrinks  the 
gas  but  increases  the  weight  of  the  balloon, 
and  ballast  must  go  overboard  to  keep  her 
up.  When  the  sun  breaks  through  the 
clouds,  the  drying  envelop  rapidly  lightens 
and  the  gas  rapidly  expands,  and  the  bal- 
loon starts  to  soar.  In  short,  the  free-bal- 
loon pilot  has  a  thousand  pretty  problems 
to  solve  in  each  flight,  problems  which  he 
would  never  encounter  in  a  dirigible  until 
his  life  depended  on  solving  them  correctly ! 

As  in  an  airplane,  says  the  writer,  after 
the  first  sensations,  "the  free-balloon  stu- 
dent has  little  or  no  feeling  of  being  in 
danger  under  any  ordinary  conditions": 

He  feels  reasonably  sure  of  where  he  is 
going  and  confident  of  his  ability  to  land 
there  without  mishap.  He  is  almost  glad 
when  the  monotonj^  is  broken  and  he  is 
mistaken  by  woodsmen  for  a  "revenuer" 
and  fired  at  with  a  shotgun;  and  he  is  filled 
with  glee  when  cotton-field  hands  run 
shrieking  from  his  approach,  mistaking  him 
for  the  Archangel  Gabriel.  For,  after  all, 
free-ballooning  is  monotonous,  certain, 
deadly  dull.  It  has  its  risks,  but,  as  a  cer- 
tain dear  "jackanapes"  of  our  childhood 
remarked,  "You  might  get  struck  by  light- 
ning buying  a  pound  of  butter!" 

In  March,  1920,  a  balloon  from  Pensa- 
cola  made  a  noteworthy  flight.  Under 
command  of  Lieut.  T.  C  Lonnquest, 
carrying  four  men,  and  with  a  capacity  of 
35,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  and  930  pounds  of 
ballast,  she  flew  through  rain  and  snow 
storms  from  Pensacola,  Fla.,  to  Mur- 
dock,  111.,  a  distance  comparing  favor- 
ably with  the  records  of  the  international 
races,  where  but  two  men  take  the  air  wdth 
great  spheres  of  80,000  cubic  feet.  Be- 
tween the  time  of  her  start,  at  6.35  p.m.  on 
March  23,  and  her  landing,  at  2.53  p.m.  of 
the  24th,  her  log,  kept  by  Lieut.  G.  C. 
Cannon,  contains  fifty-four  time  entries. 
Most  of  them  are  bald  statements  of  "Alt. 
1900.  Course  305.  Speed  15  m.p.h. 
Air  unstable."  Five  or  six  times  during 
the  twenty  hours  the  log  becomes  loqua- 
cious, as  this: 

"5.30  A.M.  Alt.  2000.  Course  340. 
Speed  32  m.p.h.  Passing  over  river  coun- 
try. Many  small  streams  flowing  in  me- 
ander scars.  Asked  location  from  several 
people  on  ground,  who  replied  with  various 
pleasantries  but  declined  to  commit  them- 
selves to  a  definite  statement.  Sky  clear 
except  for  small  bank  of  stratus  to  the 
east." 

"10.15  A.M.  On  drag-rope.  Thunder 
and  nimbus  clouds  passed  S.  W.  Fifteenth 
sixteenth,  seventeenth  bags  ballast  out. 
Hailed  men  on  ground.     Secretive  as  ever." 

"12.25  P.M.  Twenty-second  bag  out. 
Now  passing  one-mile  blocks  into  which 
Illinois  is  divided  in  65  seconds." 

"2.51  P.M.     Passed  over  large  barn  with 


sign  'H.  T.  Barr,  Undertaker  and  Em- 
balmer.'     Decided  to  land." 

"2.53  P.M.  By  use  of  valve  and  ballast 
balanced  off  on  drag-rope  about  25  feet 
above  ground,  speed  55  m.p.h.  Made  rip 
landing  in  muddy  corn-field.  Dragged 
about  50  feet.  Greeted  by  farmer,,  who 
invited  us  to  come  right  in  to  supper." 

The  invitation  was  undoubtedly  accepted 
with  enthusiasm,  as  an  entry  at  noon  re- 
cords that  they  "split  the  next  to  last 
sandwich  four  ways."  When  unusual  in- 
cidents of  the  trip  were  requested,  the  only 
one  brought  out  was  that  a  small  green 
lizard  had  mounted  the  basket  in  Pensacola, 
and  the  "poor  little  cuss  was  frozen  stiff 
when  we  landed  and  found  him."  And  the 
last  entry  in  Lieutenant  Lonnquest' s  report 
invites  attention  to  the  "close  correspon- 
dence of  the  track  predicted  by  Lieutenant 
Reed  to  the  actual  track." 

Free-ballooning  is  not  an  enterprise  of 
fools  and  daredevils,  but,  [like  all  other 
military  training,  is  founded  on  a  solid 
basis.  That  basis  is  that  the  men  who 
fight  must  be  safe  from  any  danger  except 
that  of  the  enemy.  Upon  the  free-balloon 
pilot  the  safety  and  the  very  life  of  the 
dirigible  depend. 


YOUR  CAR  WILL   CLIMB   THAT  HILL 
IF  YOU  KEEP  YOUR  HEAD 

T  TILLS  may  add  to  the  motorist's 
■•-  -»■  enjoyment  of  his  trip  by  providing 
scenic  beauty  along  the  way,  but  they  also 
add  to  his  driving  troubles  if  he  has  not 
learned  how  fo  make  his  machine  climb 
them  properly.  Negotiating  a  hill  in  a 
motor-car  is  a  trick  acquired  only  by 
experience,  say  those  in  the  "know,"  and 
not  a  few  motorists,  it  seems,  find  it  hard  to 
master.  The  seasoned  driver  can  always 
spot  the  amateur  by  his  attempt  to  take 
every  hill  on  "high."  There  seems  to  be  a 
lurking  feeling  in  the  mind  of  the  novice 
that  there  is  a  sort  of  disgrace  about 
dropping  into  low  speed  when  hill-climbing. 
Then,  too,  it  is  irritating  to  see  the  other 
fellow  whiz  by  easily  on  "high"  when  all 
you  can  manage  to  do  is  grind  along  to  the 
complaining  song  of  "low."  Failures  in 
hill-climbing  are  due  primarily  to  the 
mental  state  of  the  driver,  in  the  opinion  of 
Frederick  C.  Russell,  discussing  the  subject 
of  hill-climbing  in  The  American  Motorist 
(Washington) .  It's  a  matter  of  psychology, 
lie  thinks,  quite  as  much  as  a  matter  of  clean 
spark-plugs,  correct  mixture,  clean  motor, 
and  lubrication.  As  Mr.  Russell  has  it 
figured  out,  the  inexperienced  motorist  is 
seized  with  a  sort  of  panic  when  he  comes 
to  a  hill — a  fear  that  his  car  can't  climb 
it.  He  fumbles  around  and  does  several 
things — all  wrong — and  soon  ceases  to  be 
master  of  the  situation.  His  motor  speed 
is  reduced  and  often  his  engine  goes 
"dead."  Then  it  becomes  necessary  to 
shift  to  the  hated  second  gear  and  go 
groaning  and  straining  up  the  incline  which 
no  more  powerful  but  better  managed  cars 
negotiate  with  ease  and  speed.  The 
remedy  suggested  is  for  the  driver  not  to 
permit  himself  to  become  overanxious 
about  hill-climbing.  He  should  go  calmly 
on  and  apply  the  gas  and  use  the  spark 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  extra  load 
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INT  E  G  RITY 


Towering  above  fear,  buttressed  with 
honor  and  courage,  meeting  the  assaults 
of  circumstance  with  the  strength  of  right- 
ness,  stands  integrity. 

It  is  the  expression  of  the  will  of  man  to 
give  his  utmost  to  his  ideals  and  determina- 
tion to  advance.  It  sums  up  stability  and 
equity;  it  includes  capacity  for  endurance; 
it  opens  the  way  to  growth ;  it  fortifies  con- 
tracts and  imparts  a  sacred  character  to 
statements. 

Integrity  creates  confidence  in  the  possessor 
and  in  those  who  come  in  contact  with  him. 
It  has  always  been  with  us;  but  it  has  been 
endowed  with  a  more  definite  commercial 
value  since  advertising  became  its  herald. 
Advertising  has  caused  both  employers  and 
employees  to  give  greater  consideration  to 


the  worth  of  integrity;  for  advertising  has 
made  them  conscious  of  the  fact  that  their 
work  and  their  statements  are  being  judged 
by  a  nation  of  purchasers. 

Advertising  has  given  the  public  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  commercial  integrity, 
and,  consequently,  has  increased  public 
integrity  by  influence  and  example. 

This  puts  a  burden  of  responsibility  upon 
advertising  that  few  appreciate,  or  even 
realize.  It  is  a  burden  that  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  do  more  than  tell  the  truth.  It 
makes  it  necessary  to  be  sure  that  truth  it- 
self is  worth  the  telling. 

Advertising  is  the  test  of  integrity;  the 
proof  of  integrity;  that  transmits  an  ever- 
increasing  confidence  to  both  producer  and 
purchaser. 


N.    W.    AYER    &    SON,    advertising  headquarters 
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The  Success  of  a 
Fire  Brick 

In  steel,  this  forging  and  that  forging  may  both 
look  alike— both  be  of  highest  quality,  yet  because 
of  a  shade  difference  in  t*heir  heat  treatment,  only 
one  is  suited  to  a  particular  requirement. 

So  it  is  with  Fire  Clay  Refractories.  A  good  Fire 
Brick  will  not  last  long  in  the  wrong  place. 
Neither  is  it  efficient  nor  economical  to  use  brick 
whose  only  argument  is  low  price,  in  a  furnace 
where  special  quality  brick  is  the  only  kind  that 
will  stand  up  successfully. 


FIRE  BRICK 

Highest  Quality  for  77  Years 

The  main  reason  for  the  marked  success  ot  LACLEDE  lire 
Brick  and  other  Refractories,  since  way  back  in  1844,  has  been 
our  ability  to  furnish  the  one  brand  best  adapted  to  any  particular 
practice.  Our  entire  organization  keenly  realizes  that  selecting 
the  right  fire  brick  for  any  furnace  is  what  largely  determines 
Refractory  Success. 

Go  to  someone  who's  an  "old-timer"  in  furnace  operation  and 
ask  him  what  he  knows  about  LACLEDE  Fire  Brick.  "Man 
alive,"  he'll  probably  answer,  that  make  of  brick  has  been 
famous  for  quality  as  long  as  I  can  remember!" 

FREE:  "The  Refractories  Book"— attractive,   interesting,  liclpful. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Automatic  Stokers. 


A  BUSINESS  INSTITUTION  FOUNDED   IA«4 


ST.  LOUIS 


Chicaec  U66  Peoples  Gas  Blrij.         New  York,  504.  50  East  42nd  St.         Pitisburjrh.  901  Oliver  Bldj;.        Detroit,  8?5  Boo|c  Bide. 
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MOTORING   AND   AVIATION 

Continued 


without  trying  any  funny  stunts  calcu- 
lated to  urge  the  machine  beyond  its 
capacity.  "Any  driver  can  make  any  hill 
wthin  reason  on  high  if  only  he  will  keep 
the  idea  of  his  failure  to  do  so  completely 
out  of  his  head,"  says  the  writer.  To 
prove  his  theories,  Mr.  Russell  teUs  of  an 
experiment  he  made  recently  on  a  hill 
near  the  city  where  he  lives,  used  for 
demonstrating  the  hiU-climbing  ability,  or 
inability,  of  cars  locally  represented.  His 
account  foUows; 

My  experiment  covered  a  variety  of 
cars,  ranging  frona  light  fours  to  big  sixes, 
and  prices  in  proportion.  The  tests  were 
aU  made  at  approximately  the  same  hour 
in  the  afternoon  and  during  the  same  season 
of  the  year,  thus  equalizing  as  much  as 
possible  the  atmospheric  conditions. 

The  motors  of  all  the  cars  were  clean,  the 
carbureters  not  too  lean,  and  the  spark 
plugs  all  firing  properly.  The  cars,  being 
demonstrating  machines,  were  naturally  in 
the  pink  of  condition.  There  was  little  to 
prevent  making  the  hill  except  the  drivers 
themselves.  So  I  watched  the  drivers  and 
at  the  same  time  observed  the  correspon- 
ding performance  of  the  engines.  The  first 
car  was  a  comparatively  new  one  on  the 
market.  I  was  not  really  interested  in 
buying  the  car,  but  the  dealer  was  de- 
cidedly overanxious  that  I  should  be. 
He  had  contracted  for  a  large  number  of 
the  particular  make,  and  because  of  diffi- 
culties of  his  own,  moving,  a  poor  repu- 
tation, and  one  thing  or  other,  he  was 
quite  determined  that  I  should  see  how  mar- 
velously  his  car  took  the  hill  in  question. 

So  I  went  with  him  and  observed.  I 
was  quite  sure  that  he  knew  I  doubted 
his  boast.  He  did  not  know,  however,  the 
distinction  which  I  was  drawing — namely, 
that  I  doubted  his  ability  to  make  the 
hiU  and  not  the  car's.  As  I  was  thinking 
about  it  the  motor  promptly  began  to 
play  down.  It  sputtered  hopelessly,  but 
still  he  forced  it  ahead.  Then  I  looked 
at  his  steering-wheel  sector.  He  had 
fully  retarded  the  spark,  and  instead  of 
using  his  hand-throttle  he  was  shoving 
his  foot  unnecessarily  far  down  upon  the 
accelerator.  In  other  words,  he  was 
choking  the  motor  and  firing  the  mixture 
entirely  too  late. 

The  minute  I  noticed  this  I  told  him  he 
had  better  put  her  in  second,  because,  as 
I  said  out  of  courtesy,  I  would  never  try 
to  take  the  hill  in  high  if  it  were  mine. 
What  I  really  thought  was  that  I  didn't 
fancy  being  stranded  'way  out  there  with 
a  broken  connecting-rod.  This  rattled 
him  immediately.  He  fussed  and  fussed; 
then  finally  got  mad.  His  reason  re- 
turned. He  became  a  good  driver  again. 
He  set  the  gas  three-quarters  up  on  the 
sector,  set  the  spark  at  three-quarters 
retarded — and  waited. 

The  motor  responded  immediately  with 
a  slow  but  gradual  pick-up.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  succeed  and  had 
ceased  registering  failure  on  the  accel- 
erator;   that  was  the  gist  of  it. 

Just  as  we  were  approaching  the  same 
hill  in  car  number  two — a  machine  rated 
eleven  horse-power  more  than  the  car  I 
had  been  driving  for  three  years — the 
demonstrator  turned  to  me  with  the 
boast : 
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"Xow  I'll  show  you  what  the  will 

do  on  a  hill." 

"Why  don't  you  pick  a  real  hill?"  I  re- 
torted.    "My    little    will    take    this 

easily  without  half  tryinj;." 

Candidly,  I  had  aeeoinplished  the  stunt 
at  great  effort.  But  1  was  trying  an 
interesting  e.xperiment  in  driving  psychol- 
ogy, so  I  felt  that  a  little  motoring  prevari- 
cation would  not  be  out  of  plaee. 

He  looked  at  me  puzzledly,  fearing 
that  I  might  be  telling  the  truth.  My  car 
has  cost  almost  one-third  what  he  was 
asking  for  his — yet  I  had  taken  the  hill 
easily  ! 

At  once  he  began  giving  the  car  too 
much  gas.  Instead  of  getting  his  speed 
with  a  slightly  retarded  spark  and  then 
giving  her  a  full  advance  at  the  start  of 
the  climb  he  was  so  eager  to  shove  the 
gas  that  he  approached  with  his  spark 
three-quarters  advanced  and  could  not 
advance  it  farther  when  he  tried  to.  The 
car  took  the  hill,  but  only  with  effort. 
Unlike  many  motorists.  I  blamed  the  driver 
for  the  car's  poor  performance  and  not 
the  car  itself. 

For  the  truth  of  this  was  brought  home 
to  me  forcibly'  by  the  new  car  which  I 
finally  bought.  When  it  was  demon- 
strated the  salesman  made  a  pretty  good 
climb,  but  near  the  top  when  the  motor 
was  gaining  nicely  he  grew  suddenly 
impatient  and  decided  to  give  the  gas  in 
jerks,  hoping  thereby  to  accelerate  it 
quickly.  To  give  the  engine  the  first 
shot  of  gas.  it  was  necessary  to  close  the 
throttle  for  an  instant.  He  took  a  second 
too  long  in  doing  this,  and  the  engine 
slowed  up  just  enough  to  turn  sudden 
acceleration  into  mere  knocking.  The 
engine  was  going  well  enough  as  it  w^as, 
but  the  salesman  feared  that  I  didn't 
think  so. 

A  few  weeks  later  I  went  back  to  the 
ser\'iee  station  with  a  little  alinement 
trouble  with  the  front  wheels.  The  car 
steered  a  bit  hard,  too.  So,  after  length- 
ening the  cross  tube  a  mechanic  took  the 
wheel  and  tried  her  out  on  the  road.  In 
the  course  of  the  test  we  came  to  the 
demonstration  hill  and  started  climbing 
it  with  no  thought  at  all  of  the  engine. 
We  turned  the  corner  at  twenty-three  and 
let  'er  go.  The  mechanic  didn't  care 
a  hang  what  I  thought  of  the  car's  per- 
formance, and  neither  did  I  at  the  time. 
We  were  looking  for  a  rattle  and  trying 
to  ease  the  steering.  He  applied  the  gas 
and  used  the  spark  just  as  he  should 
have.     At  the  top  we  were  going  thirty. 

Yet  the  salesman  had  not  been  able  to 
do  more  than  fifteen  with  the  identical  car. 

Before  condemning  the  engine  under 
the  hood  and  lamenting  the  fact  that  she 
won't  take  hills  properly  it  would  be  well 
for  the  driver  to  first  make  sure  that  he 
knows  how  to  operate  it  to  best  advan- 
tage. There  is  no  economy  in  crawling 
up  hills  in  second  and  like'wise  no  wisdom 
in  straining  an  engine  in  high.  Between 
lies  the  happy  medium  of  good  driving, 
which,  in  turn,  is  based  on  the  driver's 
mental  attitude  of  assurance  and  faith  in 
the  engine's  ability. 


A  Pinch  Hit. — Prof. — "Why  did  America 
lose  so  much  time  in  entering  the  war, 
Mr.  Goof?  " 

Mr.  Goof  (coming  to  suddenly) — "  Not 
prepared,  sir." 

Prof. — "  Exactly." — Gargoyle. 


Logical. — "  Why   do   you   call   your  car 
Regulator?  " 

"  AH  other  cars  go  by  it." — Frivol. 


^dws  Danger! 

YOU  don't  know  it — but  you  may  be  living  with  a 
boiler  on  the  verge  of  blowing  up! 

When  you  turn  the  faucet  in  your  bathroom  the 
supply  of  water  seems  inexhaustible. 

But  if  everybody  needed  water  at  once — as  in  a 
great  iire — you  might  find  your  water  supply  totally 
inadequate. 

Engineers  know  the  perilous  conditions  of  the  water 
supply  in  many  American  cities.  But  until  you  and 
your  neighbor  know  it  too,  little  can  be  done  about  it. 

Pipe  is  underground  and  out  of  mind.  It  may  be  of 
the  wrong  material,  in  bad  condition  and  already 
strained  beyond  its  capacity.    Find  out ! 

You  will  find  your  waterworks  officials  delighted  at 
your  interest.  They  want  a  modern  water  supply,  ade- 
quate for  all  needs,  but  they  can  do  nothing  without 
your  active  support. 


The  first  cast  iron  pipe  was  laid  260  years  ago — and 
is  still  in  use.  Because  cast  iron  rusts  only  on  the  surface 
and  resists  corrosion,  it  is  the  standard  material  for 
gas  and  water  mains  and  for  many  industrial  purposes. 

The  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Publicity  Bureau,  165  E.  Erie  St.,  Chicago 


i:MSl  IRON  PIPI 


••Pipe  and  the  Public  Welfare" 
—  an  illuitrated.  cloth -bound 
book — is  full  oj  interest.  Sent 
postpaid  Jot  25c. 
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Quality  First 


W  Boston 
i  Garter 


PRESTIGE 

is  not  a  thing  of  mere  accident.  The 
Boston  Garter  is  so  superlatively  good  that 
peoples  of  all  tongues  unanimously  agree  the 
manufacturer  has  placed  quality  FIRST. 
GEORGE  FROST  CO..  BOSTON,  Makers  of 
Velvet     Grip     Hose     Supporters 

for    All    the    Family 


MakclourMoney  Earn  More 


No  investor  ever  lost  money   through  invest-  , 
I  ment  in  our  First  Mortgasffs  basetl  on  Miami 
Real    Estate,        Our    methods,  which   include 
every  conceivable  safeguard,  msure  complete 
I  protection  for  the  investor's  ifunds. 

Write  for  hank  and  investor 
references  and  Booklet  No,  C-G 

I  G.  L.  MILLER  BOND  &  MORTGAGE  CO.,      - 


MIAMI.  FLA. 


Send  2  Cents  in  U.  S.   stamps  to 


pay   postage   and    we   will   send   you    FREE  

a    SAMPLE    COLLAR    of    our    New    Style^'Copley." 
State  size  wanted.  REVEBSIBIC  COLLAR  CO..  Dept.  C    Boston.  Mass. 


■p  \  TPU*  MT*  C   ^^'fite  todav  for  free  guide  book  and 
JT/A,  1  rjl\    1  O     "RECORD   OF    INVENTION." 

Send  sketcli  or  model  tor  free  opinion  upon  patentable  nature. 
Prompt  personal  service.    Preliminary  advice  without  charge. 

J.  REANEY  KELLY,  Patent  Lawyer 

41G  Sixth  Street  Washington,  D.  C. 


Wild  Flowers  As  They  Grow 

Photographed  in  Color  Direct  front  Nature. 

By  H.  Essenhitfh  Corke.  F.R.P.S,,  and 

G,  Clarke  Nttttal,  B.Sc. 

The  colors  of  the  flowers  are  reproduced  witli  remarkable 
fidelity,  enabling  yon  to  unfailingly  recognize  and  classify 
each  plant  as  you  find  it  in  its  native  surroundings.  The 
origin  of  the  popular  names  of  wild  flowers — the  legends 
associated  with  tl>em — their  scientific  names — how  the 
plants  reproduce — how  the  blossoms  are  formed — all  this 
and  more  is  told  fascinatingly  in  these  aplendid  books. 

2S  exquisite  illustrations  in  triie-to-life  colors.  200 
pages.  Foolscap  4to.  Bound  in  dark  blue  cloth.  Price 
$2.30,  by  mail  $2.66. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

The  Winds  of  God 

By  LOUIS  ALBERT  BANKS,   D.D. 

Author  of  "Sermons  JVhich  Have  fVon  Souls," 
"Christ  and  His  Friends,"  etc. 

A  SERIES  of  vigorous  soul-stirring  ser- 
mons built  upon  the  more  unusual 
texts,  illustrated  aptly  with  anecdotes  and  poetry, 
and  exprcst  in  simple  and  dignified  language  that 
can  not  fail  to  appeal  strongly  to  the  best  in  man. 

Into  this  volume,  containing  probably  the  best 
of  his  i)ulpit  utterances,  Dr.  Banks  has  poured  all 
that  his  ripe  experience  and  expanding  vision  could 
furnish.  The  sermons  are  Biblical  to  a  degree  and 
glow  with  evangelistic  fervor.  An  eloquent  tribute 
to  Abraham  Lincoln  is  included  as  one  of  the  chaii- 
ters,  others  dealing  with  such  topics  as  "The 
Growing  Soul,"  "The  Banishment  of  Anxiety," 
"The  Durable  Satisfactions  of  Life,"  "A  Beautiful 
Old  Age,"  "The  Need  of  a  Red-Blooded  Chris- 
tianity," etc. 

12mo,  Cloth,  473  pages.      $1.75  net;  by  mail,  $1.87 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,   Publishers 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue     -      -      -      NEW  YORK 


HOW   GERMANY   UNDERSELLS   US 


How  is  it  that  Germany  can  "sell 
machinery  in  Europe  at  a  quarter  of 
the  price  of  American  machinery  of  the 
same  type  delivered"?  There  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt,  to  put  it  conservatively, 
"that  Germany  is  underbidding  us  and 
England  in  many  markets."  How,  we 
read  further  in  a  bulletin  recently  issued 
by  the  First  Federal  Foreign  Banking 
Association,  and  reprinted  by  Bradstreel's, 
"can  the  Germans  do  it"?  This  interest- 
ing and  informing  answer  is  vouchsafed  by 
the  authority  that  puts  the  question: 

They  can  do  it,  without  any  doubt,  on 
the  straight  basis  of  lower  production  and 
selling  costs,  in  the  industries  using  mainly 
German  iron,  German  coal,  and  German 
labor.  England  is  in  the  same  way  coming 
right  into  our  own  market  with  manufac- 
tures (certain  chemicals,  to  be  specific)  that 
are  made  by  English  labor  out  of  Englisli 
raw  materials.  Whether  they  can  do  it 
with  products  that  need  copper,  cotton,  and 
other  imported  raw  materials  is  another 
matter,  but  their  economies  will  surely 
count  in  the  international  competition  for 
the  sale  of  these  al^so. 

There  are  five  chief  elements  in  the  price 
of  a  manufactured  product: 

1.  Raw  material. 

2.  Labor. 

3.  Capital  overheads. 

4.  Management  overheads. 

5.  Profit. 

In  every  one  of  these  Germany  now  has 
the  best  of  its  competitors  if  its  product  is 
made  from  native  raw  material. 

The  following  statistics  of  wages  and 
living  costs  were  gathered  in  Germany  last 
fall.  They  are  in  marks,  converted  into 
gold  on  the  basis  of  dollar  exchange: 

Wages  per  week  * 

Marks  Dollars 

1913           1920  19i:3  1920 

Cabinetmakers 43.20        330.00  10.29  5.37 

Pattern-makers 39.00        228.00  9.28  3.M 

Carpenters 44.28        216.00  10..58  3.4.5 

Electricians 39.15        204.00  9.:J2  3.2B 

Plumbers 40.50        220.00  9.64  3.52 

Bricklayers   44.28        210.00  10.58  3.45 

Clerks 40.00        190.00  9..52  .3.04 

Stenographers 40.00        190,00  9.52  3.04 

Female  shop  help 18.00        155.00  4.28  2.4S 

UVING 

Meat,  per  lb 1.00 

Eggs,  dozen 

Bread,  4-lb.  loaf.  . . . 

Butter,  lb 1.25 

Potatoes,  10  lbs.  .  .  . 

Men's  suits 80.00     2,000.00            19.05      S2.00 

Shoes 12.50        ;W0.00             2.97        4.80 

Five-room  apartment. . . ,  125.00        150.00           29.75        2.40 

Theater  ticket 1.50           8.00               .36          .13 

Coal,  per  cwt 1.00          23.50              ,24          .38 

*  Nine-hour  day  in  1913;  eight-hour  day  in  1920. 

The  comparison  of  the  above  paper  and 
gold  prices  gives  the  clue  to  one  part  of 
Germany's  program.  The  German  Govern- 
ment controls  i)rices  and  has  a  bureau  in 
which  is  combined  the  control  of  exports 
and  imports  with  the  control  of  exchange. 
The  mark  in  domestic  exchange  is  kept 
upon  a  basis  of  its  own,  and  the  foreign- 
trade  value  of  the  mone.\-  is  negotiated  uj)on 
a  different  basis.  It  is  plainly  apjiarent 
that  Germany  is  employing  a  subtle  new 
kind  of  protectionism  in  her  foreign  trade. 


UVING  COSTS 

1.00 

24.00 

.24 

.38 

.65 

21.00 

.16 

.34 

.45 

4.50 

.11 

.07 

1.25 

17,00 

.30 

.27 

.30 

4,00 

.07 

.00 

The  Germans,  individually  and  as  a  na- 
tional unit,  seem  to  be  capable  of  self- 
discipline  to  an  extent  unapproached  by 
any  of  Germany's  trade  rivals.  German 
labor  was  before  the  war  willing  to  w^ork 
upon  a  lower  scale  of  real  wages  than  either 
English  or  American  workmen.  German 
technical  men  were  always  upon  a  low 
wage  scale.  German  executives  and  busi- 
ness men  are  without  a  doubt  ready  to  do 
business  upon  a  narroAver  margin  of  profit 
than  are  Americans. 

There  are  several  things  that  Germany 
may  be  doing  in  her  campaign  for  re- 
establishing her  export  trade. 

1.  As  a  matter  of  deliberate  policy  Ger- 
many may  be  using  the  governmental  con- 
trol of  prices,  exchange,  and  commerce  to 
sell  at  cost  of  production  or  below.  By 
means  of  her  cheap  money  this  can  be  man- 
aged so  as  to  give  a  profit  to  the  exporting 
manufacturers  while  the  loss  is  absorbed 
by  the  whole  German  nation. 

2.  The  German  manufacturing  interests 
may  be  offering  limited  amounts  qf  export 
goods  at  prices  calculated  to  disorganize 
competitors'  business  without  actually  con- 
cluding transactions.  They  may  even  be 
doing  this  to  "bear"  the  market  for  "dis- 
tress" goods  which  they  are  purchasing. 
German  interests  are  thought  to  have  done 
this  in  an  extensive  waj^  at  the  time  of  the 
armistice. 

3.  Goods  may  be  offered  on  a  basis  of 
payment  in  outside  currencies  in  expecta- 
tion of  a  rise  in  marks. 

4.  The  reported  offering  may  be  part  of 
a  development  of  forced  liquidation,  of 
goods.  There  are  reasons  for  thinking  that 
there  has  been  some  selling  of  this  nature. 

5.  All  four  of  the  above  possibilities  may 
be  combined  in  combination  with  the 
organization  of  genuinely  low-cost  produc- 
tion, sold  on  a  veiy  slender  margin  of 
profit. 

LIBERTY -BOND  HOLDERS  NOT  IN- 
TERESTED IN  INTEREST  —  There  is 
$83,000,000  in  interest  due  holders  of 
temporary  Liberty  bonds  who  have  not 
exchanged  them  for  permanent  coupon- 
bearing  securities.  This,  says  The  Bache 
Review,  citing  government  figures,  "has 
accrued  on  7,471,171  sepa.rate  temporary 
bonds  of  various  denominations,  amount- 
ing to  .?1, 132,730,200  par  value."  It  is 
probable,  we  read,  "that  some  of  these 
bonds  have  been  lost  or  destroyed,  but 
otherwise,  except  for  loss  of  interest  on  in- 
terest, no  damage  will  accrue  to  the  holders. 
In  many  cases,  probably,  however,  the 
heirs  of  the  present  owners  will  reap  the 
benefit  of  the  investment."  The  editor  in- 
fers that  the  financial  education  of  several 
hundred  thousand  new  investors  must  have 
stopped  immediately  after  purchasing 
government  bonds.  In  the  opinion  of 
Bradstreel's, 

Their  neglect  is  no  doubt  owing  in  part 
to  the  indisposition  of  holders  of  the  tem- 
porary issues  to  take  the  little  trouble  that 
is  necessary  to  obtain  the  permanent  bonds, 
and  in  part  to  simple  ignorance  in  matters 
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This  week  -  know  the  comfort  of 

active  tireless  feet 


Dr.  Schoirs 
Foot  Comfort  Week 

June  18  to  25 


A  national  organized  effort  to 
promote  foot  comfort  and 
efficiency  by  bringing  complete 
relief  to  foot  sufferers 

Now  is  the  time  to  find  foot  comfort.     The  week 
June  1 8  to  25  is  Dr.  SchoU's  Foot  Comfort  Week. 
A  week  in  which  you   may  find  again  com-         Ih 
plete  foot  ease  and  comfort;  may  reach  your    ^=^' 
highest  efficiency. 

In  every  community  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  there  is  a  shoe  or  depart- 
ment store  co-operating  in  this  event  to  bring 
foot  comfort  to  you. 


You  will  find  in  these  stores — in  the  windows 
and  on  the  counters — a  great  educational  display 
of  Dr.  SchoU's  Foot  Comfort  Appliances. 

Dr.  Wm.  M.  SchoU  has  spent  a  lifetime  in 
studying  the  human  foot,  its  ills  and  correctives. 
He  has  worked  out,  according  to  orthopedic 
science,  an  appliance  or  remedy  for  every  foot 
ill.  Simple  in  construction,  light  and  resilient, 
these  appliances  can  be  worn  comfortably  in  any 
style  shoe  or  slipper. 

You  can  have  sound,  active  feet! 
— easily,  quickly ! 

Whatever  your  trouble  —  corns,  callouses, 
bunions,  weak  ankles,  hot,  tired,  aching  feet 
and  legs,  fallen  arches,  cramped  toes— there  is  a 
Dr.  SchoU  Appliance  or  Remedy  that  will  correct 
it  promptly  and  permanently. 

Wherever  Dr.  SchoU's  Foot  Comfort  Appli- 
ances are  displayed  thi?  week  you  w^ill  find  a 
foot  expert — a  graduate  Practipedist — trained  in 
Dr.  SchoU's  methods.  He  will  tell  you  what 
your  trouble  is  and  fit  the  proper  corrective 
appliance  to  give  you  relief.  Examination  and 
advisory  service  are  entirely  free. 

Don't  let  this  week  slip  by.  Learn  how  to 
keep  well  feet  well.  Find  complete  relief  for 
your  foot  troubles  at  a  shoe  or  department  store 
in  your  town. 

The  Scholl  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  806,  213  W.  Schiller 
St.,  Chicago,  111.;  339  Broadway,  New  York  City; 
112  Adelaide  St.,  E.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada. 

Branches  in  London,  Paris,  Havana,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Stockholm,  Buenos  Aires,  Cape  Town. 


DsScholIs 

Foot  Comfort  Weel 


/>_v  Renlly  sufporlinz 
the  arch  and  evenly 
(li  sir  i  billing  the  body's 
weight.  Dr.  SchoU's 
Fool-Eazer  eases  the 
feet,  body  and  nerves. 
Kelieves  tired,  aching 
fret  and  weak  arches. 
Light,  springy  and 
comforlably  uwn  in- 
side shoes  or  slippers. 
For  men,  women  and 
children 


There  is  a  Dr.  Scholl 
appliance  or  remedy 
for  every  foot  trouble 


Pains  or  callouses  there,' 

Dr.  SchoU's  Anterior  Metatarsal 
Arch  Support — removes  the  cause  of 
pains,  cramps  and  callouses  across 
the  ball  of  the  foot,  by  supporting 
the  weakened  arch.  Worn  in  any 
shoe  or  slipper 


Dr.  .SchoU's  Tri-Spring  .Xrch  Sup- 
port— corrects  weak  foot,  painful 
heel;  prevents  flat  foot.  Comfortabl.', 
with  reinforced  spring:  holds  its 
shape.     For  men  and  women 


Dr.  SchoU's  Toe-Flex — c or  r ect  s 
bunions  by  straightening  crooked 
toes  and  restoring  joint  to  normal 
position.  Of  fine,  flexible  rubber, 
3  sizes;  75c  each:  $1.30  pair 


Dr.  SchoU's  Walk-Strate  Heel  Pads 
— prevent  crooked,  worn-down  heels 
and  preserve  shape  of  shoes.  For 
men,  women  and  children.  40c  pair. 
Worn  inside  your  shoe  or  slipper 


Dr.  SchoU's  Bunion  Reducer — re- 
moves pressure  from  sore,  tender 
bunion;  hides  the  unsightly  bulge  and 
gradually  reduces  the  growth.  3  sizes, 
right  and  left.  75c  each;  $1.50  pair 


Dr.  SchoU's  3  Necessities 
Home  Treatment — for 
hot,  tired,  aching,  per- 
spiring feet.  Cleansing 
foot  soap,  healing  foot 
balm,  antiseptic  and  de- 
odorizing foot  powder. 
At  shoe  dealers  and  drug- 
gists everywhere,  complete 
se',$i.oo 


Dr.  .^choU's  Zin-Ox  Pads — quiclily 
relieve  corns,  callouses,  bunions  or 
enlarged,  tender  joints.  Antiseptic, 
healing  and  waterproof:  special'size 
for  each  purpose.  35c  box.  .\t  shoe, 
department  and  drug  stores.  Fill 
out  coupon  below  for  free  sample 


Mail  this  coupon  for   Booklet  and 
free  sample 

The  Scholl  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  806 

213  W.  Schiller  St.,  Chicago 

Please  send  me  a  free  sample  of  Dr. 
bcholl  s  Zin-Ox  Pads  for  corns  (  ) 
callouses  (  )  or  bunions  (  )  (check 
which  kmd  is  wanted) ;  also  a  copy  of 
his  latest  booklet,  "The  Feet  and 
Tlieir  Care." 


Name. 
Street . 
City 
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Have  a 
3-in-One  Office 

It's  pleasant  to  work  where  typewriters  operate 
smoothly  and  calculating  machines  always  func- 
tion right;  where  the  clatter  of  duplicating 
machines  is  minimized,  revolving  chairs  don't 
squeak  and  all  the  furniture  shines  like  new. 


3 -in-One 


The  High  Quality 
Office  Oil 


is  particularly  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  office  mechanisms 
because  it  penetrates  tightest  bearings,  works  out  accu- 
mulated dust  and  grease  and  lubricates  exactly  right.  It's 
gritless,  greaseless;   won't  evaporate  or  become  gummy. 

Clean  the  typewriter  type  with  3-in-One.  Allow  a  few 
drops  to  permeate  old  ribbons  to  restore  their  usefulness. 

For  clean,  shining  furniture,  do  this: 
Wet  a  cloth  with  water.  Apply  a  few 
drops  of  3-in-One.  Rub  a  small  sur- 
face at  a  time  with  the  grain  of  the  zvood. 
This  removes  all  dirt,  grease  and  grime. 
Polish  with  a  dry,  soft  cloth  and  see 
the  grain  come  out  clear  and  strong. 

Tell  Johnny  to  grab  his  hat  and  slip 
out  right  away  for  a  bottle  or  Handy 
Oil  Can  of  3-in-One. 

3-in-One  is  sold  at  all  stores  in  1-oz., 
3-oz.  and  8-oz.  bottles  and  in  3-oz. 
Handy  Oil  Cans. 

Ul^r'Tn  Generous  sample  and  spe- 
J/IVEilli  cial  typewriter  circular. 
Write  for  both  on  a  postal  card. 

THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  CO., 
165T.   Broadway,   New   York   City 


INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

Continued 


through   the  fund  each   year  since  it  was 

first  operated: 

1920 $48,841,000,000 

1919...  41,933,000,000 

1918....  32,936,000,000 

1917 .  17,119,000,000 

1916 2.33.1,000,000 

1915 556,000,000 

The  changes  in  the  proportionate  owner- 
ship of  the  fund  arise  from  the  transactions 
between  the  various  reserve  districts  which 
are  cleared  through  the  Reserve  Banks, 
one  large  element  in  these  transactions 
being  the  collection  and  clearance  of  im- 
mense volumes  of  checks  representing  the 
daily  turnover  of  commerce  and  industry. 

The  business  and  agricultural  interests 
of  the  country  derive  a  great  advantage 
from  these  prompt  settlements.  Suppose 
a  merchant  in  New  York  deposits  in  his 
bank  a  check  for  $50,000  drawn  upon  a 
bank  in  San  Francisco.  Formerly  the 
check  would  travel  to  San  Francisco,  where 
on  arrival  it  would  be  charged  to  tlie  ac- 
count of  the  man  who  drew  it,  and  his  bank 
would  mail  the  New  York  bank  a  New 
York  check  in  payment.  The  $50,000 
would  not  be  available  to  the  merchant  at 
his  New  York  bank  until  the  check  arrived, 
at  least  ten  and  probably  twelve  days  after 
the  merchant  deposited  the  original  check. 
Now  the  time  is  cut  at  least  in  .half,  be- 
cause the  old  method  of  remitting  by  mail 
across  the  continent  has  been  eliminated. 
The  mail  remittance  is  unnecessary  because 
the  San  Francisco  bank  upon  which  the 
check  is  drawn  makes  payment  at  the  San 
Francisco  Reserve  Bank.  The  same  day 
the  funds  are  transferred  through  the  gold- 
settlement  fund  to  the  New  York  Reserve 
Bank  which  in  turn  settles  immediately 
with  the  bank  that  had  presented  the  check 
for  collection. 

The  gold-settlement  fund  and  the  private- 
wire  system  connecting  the  Reserve  Banks 
permit  also  another  new  and  important  ser- 
vice to  the  commerce  of  the  country.  This 
service,  which  is  free,  provides  for  the  im- 
mediate transfer  of  funds  by  telegraph  at 
par.  Assume  that  the  $50,000  payment 
due  from  the  man  in  San  Francisco  to  the 
merchant  in  New  York  had  to  be  made 
instantly,  and  could  not  wait  for  a  check 
to  be  transmitted  through  the  mail.  His 
bank  would  charge  his  account,  and  at  the 
same  time  instruct  the  San  Francisco  Re- 
serve Bank  to  telegraph  the  New  York 
Reserve  Bank,  asking  it  to  place  $50,000 
to  the  credit  of  the  New  York  merchant  in 
his  own  bank.  The  San  Francisco  member 
bank  is  charged  $50,000  on  the  books  of  the 
Reserve  Bank,  and  $50,000  in  the  gold-set- 
tlement fund  passes  from  the  ownership  of 
the  San  Francisco  to  the  New  York  Reserve 
Bank.  Thus  the  transaction  is  completed. 
Usually  such  transfers  are  for  large  sums; 
to  make  a  large  number  of  small  transfers, 
which  might  equally  well  have  been  made 
by  check,  would  clog  unduly  the  private- 
wire  system  of  the  Reserve  Banks  and 
hamper  the  efficiency  of  the  service. 

The  number  of  wire  transfers  has  been 
increasing  rapidly.  At  the  beginning  of 
1920  the  number  of  such  transfers  made  by 
the  New  York  Reserve  Bank  averaged  363 
a  day;  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  average 
was  712  a  day.  The  growth  of  its  use  is 
shown  in  the  following  table,  which  in- 
cludes transfers  made  for  the  United  States 
Treasury: 

Number  Amount 

1920 147,302  $17,022,000,000 

1919 82,321  18,245,000,000 

1918 39,099  19,384,000,000 

1917 10,302  6,768,000,000 

1916 2,971  485,000,000 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

June  1. — Tloavy  tiiihtiiifj  continues  at 
Oross-Strehiitz,  Silesia,  where  130  Poles 
and  12  (uTinaus  are  slain. 

President  Obregon.  of  Mexieo,  directs  the 
governors  of  all  the  States  to  prevent 
Bolshevik  demonstrations. 

June  2. — German  irrefrular  forces  attack  a 
French  garrison  at  Beuthen.  Silesia, 
and  are  re[nilsed  A\ith  hea\'y  losses. 

Irish  Republicans  fail  in  an  att<>mpt  to 
blow  up  a  British  destroyer  undergoing 
repaii's  in  a  dockyard  at  Cork. 

June  3. — Salamon  Teilirian,  the  Armenian 
youth  who  assassinated  Talaat  Pasha, 
former  Turkish  Vizier,  to  avenge  the 
slaughter  of  his  people,  is  acquitted 
in  the  Berlin  district  court  as  insane. 

SL\  au.xiliary  Irish  policemen  are  killed 
and  four  constables  are  seriously 
wounded  in  a  Sinn-Fein  ambush  at 
Carrowkennedy,  County  ]Mayo. 

Lord  Julian  Byng,  noted  British  General, 
accepts  appointment  as  Governor- 
General  of  Canada. 

June  4. — Clashes  continue  between  Ger- 
mans and  Poles  near  Schimischow, 
Silesia,  and  the  British  gradually  reen- 
force  their  troops  in  the  plebiscite  area. 
The  German  Reichstag  votes  confidence 
in  the  Government  of  Chancellor  Wirth. 

Officers  of  General  Semenoff,  Cossack 
anti-Bolshevik  leader,  proclaim  him 
supreme  ruler  of  the  new  anti-Bolshevik 
state  established  at  Vladivostok. 

Lieut.  Karl  E.  Neumann,  the  submarine 
commander  charged  with  sinking  the 
British  hospital  ship  Dover  Castle, 
is  acquitted  by  the  German  High 
Court  as  acting  under  orders. 

June  5. — Mexican  government  authorities 
frustrate  a  revolutionary  plot  in  Oaxaca 
to  incite  a  wide-spread  revolt.  General 
Fernando  Vizcaino,  an  insurrectionist, 
is  court-martialed  and  shot. 

June  6. — Two  American  soldiers  are  killed 
at  Coblenz,  Germanj%  bj'  a  highwayman. 

The  Bavarian  Einwohnerw^ehr,  or  Citi- 
zens' Guard,  decides  to  disarm  volun- 
tarily by  June  30,  under  the  terms 
of  the  Allied  ultimatum. 

June  7. — The  Northern  Irish  Parliament 
is  opened  in  Belfast  under  the  Home- 
Rule  measure.  Sir  James  Craig  is 
Premier  and  Hugh  O'Neill  is  elected 
Speaker. 

The  assembly  of  the  Union  of  Leagtie 
of  Nations  Associations,  meeting  at 
Geneva,  adopts  a  resolution  favoring 
the  admission  of  Germanj^  to  the 
League  of  Nations. 

CONGRESS 

June  I. — The  Senate  passes  the  Naval 
Appropriation  Bill  earrving  an  ap- 
proximate total  of  §500,000,000,  with 
the  Borah  amendment  favoring  a 
disarmament  conference. 

June  2. — The  Senate  passes  the  Curtiss 
Bill  providing  for  loans  up  to  $50,- 
000,000  to  Federal  farm-loan  banks  to 
be  distributed  to  farmers  at  not  more 
than  oH  per  cent. 

June  3. — The  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs recommends  to  the  House  the 
Porter  resolution,  declaring  a  state  of 
peace  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary. 

^^  The  Senate  passes  the  Deficiency  Appro- 
priations Bill  carrying  $156,000,000, 
with  an  amendment  directing  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  to  dis- 
pose of  all  wooden  ships  bv  October  1. 
The  bill  includes  $1,250,000  for  soldier- 
hospital  projects,  $111,000,000  for  the 
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Iwiliaht  lime 


Illustrated  — »y 

Hand-Tuhbed  mahogany  finish  clock 
for  desk  or  dresser.  Dependable  thirty 
hour  movement.  Height  5  inches  and 
width  8  inches. 


New  thin  model;  thirty  hour  con- 
tinuous  alarm.  Height  6^4  inches 
with  artistic  radium  hands  and  dial. 


Neiu  thin  model;  thirty  hour  cort- 
tinuous  alarm.  Height  6  inches,  "with 
plain  hands  and  dial. 


Rich  mahogan))  finish,  hand-rubbed 
clock-  Eight  dav  pendulum  type  of 
movement  and  Cathedral  gong.  Height 
1 1  inches  and  width  18  inches. 


WHEN  the  evening  shadows  cover 
the  footprints  of  the  departing  day, 
you  will  realize  how  companionable  a 
good  timepiece  can  really  be  if  you  place 
a  Gilbert  Clock  on  your  table  or  book- 
case. There  is  an  almost  human  friend- 
liness about  it  that  helps  create  the  at- 
mosphere of  home. 

Some  Gilbert  Clocks  announce  the  hours 
with  rich,  melodious  voices;  others  are 
silent  except  for  a  faint  pulse-beat, 
elusive  as  the  overtones  from  an  or- 
chestra. There  are  Gilbert  Radium 
Clocks  whose  friendly  faces  and  faithful 
hands  mark  the  passing  of  the  busy 
hours,  and  glow  at  night  with  a  gentle 
radiance,  soft  as  a  firefly  gleam. 

For  more  than  a  century,  this  Company 
has  been  making  good  clocks  at  Winsted. 
We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  in  thou- 
sands of  homes  Gilbert  Clocks  are  re- 
garded as  faithful  and  familiar  friends — • 
not  mere  pieces  of  mechanism. 

Plain  or  Radium  Dials 

William  L.  Gilbert  Clock  Co. 

Winsted,  Conn. 

"Makers  of  good  clocks  since  1807'* 
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IVORY  GARTERS  never  leave 
a  "trade  mark"  on  your  shin. 
That's  because  the  right  way  to 
wear  Ivories  is  to  wear  them  loose. 
They  can't  slip  or  skid.  The  light, 
durable  elastic  clings  to  your  legs 
naturally.  You  wouldn't  even  know 
you  had  garters  on  except  for  the 
fact  that  your  socks  stay  up  per- 
fectly. Ivories  absolutely  do  not 
bind  the  leg  in  any  way — nor  do 
they  hinder  tree  circulation  or  give 
leg  fatigue. 


There  isn't  a  speck  of  metal  used 
in  Ivory  Garters,  consequently  no 
rust  to  eat  the  fabric  and  ruin  the 
garter.  They  are  all  life — elastic — 
all  around  the  leg — no  pads.  This 
means  comfort,  service  and  econ- 
omy. The  clasps  are  quick  and 
convenient.  There  are  no  rights 
or  lefts  to  get  you  mixed  up. 

The  way  to  get  Ivories  is  to  ask 
for  them  plainly.  Say  —  "Ivory 
Garters".  You'll  get  the  genuine, 
for  Ivories  cannot  be  duplicated. 


IVORY  GARTER  COMPANY,  New  Orleans,  U.  S.  A. 


Single  Grips 

35C 
and  up. 


Double  Grips 
50c 
and  up. 


U.S.  &  FOREIGN 


IYER  JOHNSON 

^ AUTOMATIC 

R  E  V  O  L  V  E  R 


.^ 


Imagine  your  child  in  danger 

Picture  this  ruffian  in  your  yard.  Could  your 
wife  protect  the  little  ones,  and  herself  ? 

Keep  an  Iver  Johnson  Revolver  in  your  home. 
No  danger  of  accidents.  Jolts,  jars,  thumps,  or 
bumps  cannot  discharge  it.  You  can  even  "Ham- 
mer the  Hammer." 

Piano-wire  heat-treated  springs  keep  this  re- 
volver ready  for  instant  use.   Quick,  sure,  accurate. 

All  calibres.  Hammer  and  hammerless  models. 
Regular,  Perfect  Rubber,  and  'Western  AValnut 
grips.  If  your  dealer  hasn't  in  stock  the  particular 
model  you  want,  write  us. 

IVER  JOHNSON'S  ARMS  &  CYCLE  WORKS 

295  River  Street,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
99  Chambert  Street,  New  York        717  Market  Street,  San  Fraociico 


Three  lnter»gttnjr 
booklets  full  of  infor- 
mation FREE.  Write 
today  for  th*?  one 
that  interests  you. 


"A"— Firearms 
"B"-— Bicycles 
*'C* ' — Motorycles 


Iver  Johnson  Champion 
Single  and  Double  Barrel 
Shotguns  combineaccuracy 
and  dependability ,  and  are 
moderately  priced. 


Iver  Johnson  Trusf 
Bridge  Bicycles  are 
vorld-famed  for  easy 
riding  strength,  and 
durability.  Models 
and  prices  to  suit 
everyone. 


Shipping  Board,  and  $200,000  for  en- 
forcement of  the  Prohibition  Amend- 
ment to  July  1. 

June  7. — The  Senate  and  House  unan- 
imously adopt  resolutions  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  Colorado  flood  sufferers.  No 
specific  appropriation  is  authorized. 

DOMESTIC 

June  1. — Race  riots  begun  yesterday  in 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  result  in  the  death  of  30 
persons,  with  300  wounded.  Property 
damage  is  estimated  at  $1,500,000. 
The  city  is  placed  under  [martial  law. 

Figures   showing   the   number   of   immi- 
grants  who   may  be  admitted   during 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July   1,  under 
the   new   immigration   law,    are   given 
by  W.  W.  Husband,  Commissioner  of 
Immigration,     as     follows:     from     the 
United  Kingdom,  77,206;  from  Norway 
12,116;     Sweden,     19,956;     Denmark 
5,644;  the  Netherlands,  3,602;  Belgium 
1,557;  Luxemburg,  92;  France,  5,692 
Switzerland,   3,745;   Germany,   68,039 
Danzig,    285;    Finland,    3,890;    Africa 
120;     Portugal,     2,269:     Spain,     663 
Italy,  42,021;  Russia,  34,247;  Austria 
7,444;     Hungary,     5,635;     Roumania 
7,414;    Bulgaria,    301;    Greece,    3,286 
Czecho-Slovakia,   14,269;    Jugo-Slavia 
6,405;      Albania,      287;      Fiume,      71 
Poland,  with  western    Galicia,  25,800 
eastern   Galicia,  5,781;  Australia,  271, 
and    New    Zealand,    50.     The    list    is 
complete      except     for      Turkey     and 
southern  Asia. 

Representatives  of  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America  and  the 
New  York  Clothing  Manufacturers 
agree  upon  a  15  per  cent,  wage  reduc- 
tion for  all  classes  of  workers,  with  the 
exception  of  cutters,  and  the  six  months' 
strike  of  30,000  workers  is  settled. 

Gov.  J.  B.  A.  Robertson,  of  Oklahoma, 
summons  a  grand  jury  to  investigate 
the  disastrous  race  riot  at  Tulsa.  Tulsa 
citizens  arrange  to  care  for  destitute 
negroes  and  to  rebuild  their  homes. 

President  Harding  addresses  the  260 
graduates  of  the  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis  and  says  there  will  be  no 
war  save  for  justice. 

In  an  address  at  the  centenary  exercises 
of  the  University  of  Virginia,  Sir 
Auckland  Geddes,  the  British  Am- 
bassador, asks  for  a  union  of  English- 
speaking  peoples  to  end  war. 

June  2. — Attorney-General  Daugherty  or- 
ders a  general  inquiry  into  the  race 
riots  at  Tulsa,  Okla. 

June  3. — Pueblo,  Col.,  is  overwhelmed  by 
flood  and  cloud-bursts,  and  many  are 
reported  drowned.  The  main  business 
district  is  destroyed,  and  property  dam- 
age is  estimated  at  $20,000,000. 

June  4. — The  Carnegie  Foundation  an- 
nounces a  gift  of  $17,000,000  for  the 
maintenance  and  development  of  the 
Carnegie  Institute  and  the  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology  at  Pittsburgh. 

June  5. — The  Federal  Government  and 
the  Red  Cross  take  up  measures  for 
the  relief  of  Pueblo,  Col. 
Laura  Bromwell,  holder  of  the  world's 
airplane  record  for  looping  by  a  woman, 
is  killed  by  a  fall  of  1,800  feet  at 
Mineola,  L.  I. 

June  6. — Albert  D.  Lasker,  of  Chicago, 
accepts  the  position  of  Chairman  of 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board. 

Representatives  of  150  railroads  inform 
the  Railroad  Labor  Board  that  they  are 
determined  in  their  request  for  a  wage 
cut  which  would  wipe  out  the  $600,- 
000,000  increase  granted  last  year. 

June  7. — The  State  Department  formally 
notifies  the  Mexcian  Government  that 
the  United  States  will  extend  rec- 
ognition as  soon  as  Mexico  is  willing 
to  bind  itself  to  the  discharge  of 
primary  international  obligations. 
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Let  your  salesman  Kave 
all  Kis  facts  witk  Kim 

Your  salesman  sells  facts,  whatever  his  line,  and  the  most 
brilliant  salesman  cannot  carry  in  his  head  every  fact  about  your 
business  that  client  or  customer  wants  to  know.  The  salesman 
must  go  equipped  with  the  printed  word,  as  well  as  with  the 
spoken  word. 

He  travels  light  and  travels  faster  if  the  facts  and  figures  he 
takes  with  him  are  set  forth  on  the  thin  India  papers  made  by 
S.  D.  Warren  Company.  One  of  the  largest  data  books  in  the 
world,  that  of  the  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Company,  Boston,  is  so 
compressed  that  it  can  be  carried  in  the  side  pocket  of  an  over- 
coat, because  it  is  printed  upon  Warren's  India. 


WanerP 


Prinlind  Papers 


IN  D I A 

Jor  thin  books 


Because  of  their  convenience,  the  use  of  these  papers  for  data 
books,  masses  of  statistics,  inserts,  and  handy  volumes  is  extensive 
and  growing.  The  surface  of  Warren's  India  or  .of  Warren's 
Thintext  is  neither  dented  nor  blurred  in  any  troublesome  way 
by  the  print  appearing  on  the  reverse  side.  Type  and  line  cuts, 
such  as  illustrate  machinery  parts,  show  sharp  and  clear. 

Warren's  India  runs  1420  pages  to  the  inch,  and  there  are  1184 
pages  in  an  inch  of  Warren's  Thintext.  This  is  why  a  volume 
like  the  Sturtevant  data  book  can  contain  such  a  stupendous 
array  of  facts,  figures,  tables,  drawings,  and  diagrams. 

In  choosing  between  Warren's  Thintext  and  Warren's  India, 
the  use  to  which  you  intend  to  put  the  paper  and  the  bulk  of  your 
book  are  the  important  considerations.  You  can  obtain  samples, 
through  your  printer,  from  the  paper  merchant  in  your  city  who 
sells  Warren's  Standard  Printing  Papers,  or  from  us. 

S.  D.  WARREN  COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 


WARREN'S  STANDARD 
PRINTING  PAPERS 
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Cut  Rates. — "  Pltose,  ma'am,  give  a  poor 

blind  man  a  dimo." 

"  Why,  you're  only  blind  in  one  eye  !  " 
"  Well,    make   it    a   nickel    then."'— 7V(e 

Harvard  Lampoon. 


Music  from  the  Holes. — "  What  are 
vou  doiiifj  with  that  porous  -  i)laster, 
riaudo?  " 

"  Well,  I  want  an  idea  lor  a  Futurist 
Fngue  and  I  thought  I'd  just  try  this  over 
on  the  piancjla  !  " — London  Mail. 


Ungrateful. — The  Bohio — "  1  lliink  this 
weather  is  awful !  " 

The  (riKL — "  Yon  shouldn't  gnindde  at 
the  weather.  11"  it  wasn't  for  lliat  you  would 
have  nothing  to  talk  about. "^ — Karikaluren 
{Christ  vaniu). 


Revelations  of  the  Microscope. — Piio- 
FESSon — "  When  you  examine  a  dog's 
lungs  under  the  mieroseope,  what  do  .nou 
see : 

"  The  seat  of  his  pants,  1  suppose." — 
The  Pelican. 


Irrelevant  Detail. — The  Judge  (to  pris- 
oner)— "  When  were  you  born?  "  (No 
reply.)  "  Did  you  hear  what  1  asked? 
When  is  jour  birthday?  " 

Prisoner  (sidlenly). — "Wot  do  you 
care?  You  ain't  going  to  give  me  nothing." 
— Klods-Hans  ( Coperi,hagen) . 


A  Conundrum. — "  Father,"  said  a  little 
Vjoy  thoughtfully,  as  h*;  watched  his  parent 
collect  his  nott;^  and  arrange  the  slides  for 
a  parish  entertainment,  "  why  is  it  that 
when  you  spend  your  holiday  in  the  Holy 
Land  you  always  give  a  lantern  lecture 
on  it?  You  never  do  when  you  have  been 
to  Paris  !  " — London  Morning  Pod. 


One  Look  Enough. — The  politician  who 
was  running  for  reelection,  called  upon  a 
Quaker  family  and  asked  the  wife,  who 
came  to  the  door,  to  see  her  husband. 

"  Have  a  seat  and  my  husband  will  see 
thee,"  the  Quaker  lady  responded. 

The  politician  waited  for  several  minutes 
but  the  husband  did  not  show  up. 

"  I  thought  you  said  your  husband  woidd 
see  me?  "  he  said. 

"  He  has  seen  thee,"  responded  the 
Quaker  lady,  "  but  he  did  not  like  thy" 
looks  so  he  went  another  way."^ — The  Non- 
Partizan  Leader. 


How  It  Happened. 

A  philanthropist  has  given  this  version 
by  an  Kast-End  (-hild  of  the  story  of 
Eden.  She  was  sitting  with  other  children 
on  the  curb  outside  a  public  house  in 
Shoreditch,  ;uid  iior  version  of  the  story 
proceedel; 

"  Eve  seis:  'Adam,  'avea  bile?  '  'No,' 
ses  Adam,  '  l.don't  want  a  bite  !  '  'darn  !  ; 
ses  Eve;  '  go  on,  'ave  a  \)ite  !  '  '  J  don't 
want  a  bite  !  '  ses  Adani."  * 

The  (-hild  repeated  this  dialog-j'her  voice 
rising  to  a  shrill  shriek.  "  An'  then  Adam 
took  a  bito,"  she  finished  up.  "  An'  the 
flamin'  angel  come  along  with  'is  sword, 
an'  'e  ses  to  'em  both:  '  Nah,  then— 
ahtsido  !  '  " — Evening  News  {London). 


The   Important   Point. — "  He's  worth  a 
million  dollars."  . 

"  To  whom?  ''—Life. 


The  Hard  Part.-"  Whose  was  the  best 
acting  at  the  amateur  theatricals?  " 

"  Mine,  pretending  to  enjoy  the  per- 
formance !  " — London  Mail. 


A  Strict  One,  Too. — Ordering  a  copy  of 
Tennyson's  pocnns,  a  customer  wrote  to  an 
Engli.sh  bookseller,  "  Please  do  not  send 
me  one  l>ound  in  calf,  as  1  am  a  vegetarian." 
— Boston  Transcript. 


Plenty  of  Will. — "  I  hear  your  husband 
has  given  up  smoking.  Doesn't  that  re- 
quire a  strong  will?  " 

"  Well,  1  have  a  strong  will !  "—The 
Passing  Show  {London). 


On  His  Dignity. — Forealw — "  What  is 
all  that  arguing  down  the  road?  " 

Laborer  (indignantly) — "Why,  the  man 
running  the  steam-roller  wants  us  to  call 
him  a  chauffeur." — Pearson's  Weekly. 


Hint  for  Gardeners.— Correspondent 
asks  us  what  we  do  about  cutworms.  Our 
method  is  to  carry  them  to  a  vacant  lot 
and  turn  them  around  three  times,  thus 
getting  them  so  confused  that  they  c;;n 
not  find  their  way  back. — Boston  Tran- 
script. 


Fifty- Fifty. — Two  girls  unfamiliar  with 
baseball  were  watching  t  he  local  nine  play  a 
visiting  team  last  Saturday. 

IsTi't   that   fine?  "   remarked   one  girl. 
We  have  a  man  on  every  base." 
"  Why,  that's  nothing,"  said  the  other, 
"  so  have  they." — Boston  Transcript. 


A  Blooming  Chicken. — Little  Mary  was 
visiting  her  grandmother  in  the  country. 
Walking  in  the  garden,  she  (dianced  to  see 
a  peacock,  a  bird  she  had  never  seen  before. 
After  gazing  in  silent  admiration,  she  ran 
quickly  into  the  house  and  cried  out: 
"  Oh,  granny,  come  and  see  !  One  of  your 
chickens  is  in  bloom."— 77te  Christian 
Hcgister. 


Several     Birds     with     One      Stone. — A 

Virginia  editor  threatened  to  publish  the 
name  of  a  certain  young  man  who  was  seen 
hugging  and  kissing  a  girl  in  the  park  unless 
his  subscription  to  the  pjipcT  was  paid  up 
in  a  we(!k.  Fifty-nine  young  men  called 
and  paid  up  the  next  day,  while  two  even 
paid  a  year  in  advance. — The  Labor  Clarion 
{San,  Francisco.) 


Changing  the  Basis.— Two  Methodist 
preachers,  one  white  and  th(!  otlier  colored, 
served  rural  charges  in  Mississippi  which 
were  conterminous.  The  negro  received  a 
considerably  largei'  salary  than  his  white 
blather,  who  asked  him  if  it  was  not  his 
(ni'stom  to  expel  his  members' who  failed  to 
pay.  "  No,  boss,"  he  replied,  "  we  would 
not  like  to  put  the  gospel  on  a  money  basis. 
We  gets  them  to  subscribe,  and  if  they  don't 
pay  wo  turns  them  out  for  lying." — Mem- 
phis Commercial- Appeal. 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"  W.  I..  S.,'  McCoimelsvillc,  Oliio. — "Should 
the  word  all  right  be  used  as  one  word  or  as  two?  " 

The  old  English  was  alright.  This  form,  how- 
ever, is  obsolete  now.  The  correct  form  is  all 
right. 

"W.  H.  M.,"  Marcu.s,  Iowa. — "Please  advise 
me  who  the  last  Emperor  of  Cermany  was." 

The  last  German  Emperor  was  Wilhelm  II. 


Wis. — "In  the  sen- 
the  following  words 
chief  engineer,  board. 
Will  you  kindly  ad- 
niattcr,  and  oblige.' 
with  copy  of  a  com- 

chirf  engineer  to  the 
The   board  desires  a 


"E.  W.  M."  Milwaukee, 
tences  given  l^elow,  should 
be  capitalized — Commission, 
sewerage  eornmission-'  (1)  ' 
vise  the  eommissiori  in  this 
(2)  '1  am  handing  you  here 
munication  presented  by  the 
sewerage  commission.'  {'.i)  ' 
report  from  you.'" 

In  rule^  and  reports  of  societies,  committees, 
etc.,  and  in  official  publications  by  a  city,  the 
words  cilg,  club,  etc.,  and  name.s  indicating  office 
should  begin  with  a  capital  letter;  as,  President, 
Vice-President,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Chairman, 
Directors.  Board  of  Managers,  etc.  Also,  when 
speciflcaily  referring  to  the  subject  under  con- 
.sideration,  the  words  report,  corporation,  society, 
etc.,  .should  liegin  with  a  capital. 

In  the  sentences  you  submit,  the  words  to 
which  you  refer  should  begin  with  a  capital 
initial  letter. 

"C.  F.  D."  Hot  .Springs,  Ark.— "Kindly  give 
me  some  information  concerning  the  meaning  of 
the  name  Fulham." 

Fulham  is  an  EngUsh  name,  belonging  to 
Fulham  (Middlesex,  England),  usually  considered 
to  mean  "The  Fowl  Land  or  Place"  (from  the  Old 
Englisli  fugel,  fowl,  plus  ham{m),  a  piece  of 
land) ,  as  the  name  was  Latinized  in  medieval  deeds 
Volucrum  Domus.  The  spelling  (at)  Fullcnham 
in  Anglo-Saxon  times  does  not,  however,  bear  out 
this  signification,  but  rather  points  to  a  personal 
name  Ful(l)a  (with  genitive  -n);  hardly  to  Old 
English /u/,  "foul,"  i.e.,  "dirty,"  "black." 

"M.  A.,"  New  York,  N.  Y.— "What  is  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  Epictetus?" 

The  name  Kpictetus  is  pronounced  ep"ik-li'tus — • 
c  as  in  gel,  first  i  as  in  habit,  second  i  as  in  police, 
u  as  in  but. 

•(}.  M.  P.,"  Wilmette,  111.— "Please  tell  me 
what  State  is  spoken  of  as  the  Mother  of  Presidents." 

The  State  of  Virginia  is  known  as  the  Mother 
of  Presidents,  because  it  was  the  birthplace  of 
eight  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

"B.  W.,"  New  York,  N.  Y. — "'A'  claims  the 
proper  way  to  pronoimce  the  word  dog  is  by 
speaking  it  with  a  long  'o,'  something  like  the  'o' 
in  lost;  while  '  B '  says  the  '  o '  ought  to  be  short 
and  soimded  Uke  'o'  in  log.     Who  is  right?" 

The  correct  pronunciation  of  the  word  dog  is 
with  the  t»  as  in  not.  Phoneticists  indicate  that 
the  soimd  of  the  o  should  be  medial  between  the  o 
in  "not"  and  in  "nor,"  and  give  such  words  as 
"orange"  and  "soft"  to  indicate  it.  Dr.  March 
analyzed  it  as  approximating  to  o  in  "cob,'.'  "not," 
"sob,"  etc. 

"R.  A.  T.,"  Lidgerwood,  N.  Dak. — "Kindly 
inform  me  whi(;h  is  the  correct  way  of  abbrevi- 
ating the  name  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota, 
No.  Dak.  or  N.  Dak." 

The  official  abbreviation  for  North  Dakota  is 
N.  Dak.     The  abbreviation  N.  D.  is  also  used. 

"C.  .!.,"  Limespring,  Iowa.  —  "How  do  you 
pronounce  the  name  Venizelos,  the  Premier  of 
Greece?" 

The  name  Venizelos  is  correctly  pronounced 
ven"i-ze'los — first  e  as  in  get,  i  as  in  habit,  second  c 
as  in  prey,  o  as  in  obey. 

"P,  C  .1.,"  San  Francisco,  Cal. — "Please 
indicate  the  correct  way  of  writing  the  pos- 
sessive singular  and  the  possessive  plural  of  the 
abbreviation  Co." 

The  singular  possessive  of  the  abbreviation 
Co.  is  Co.'s;   the  plural  possessive  is  Cos.'. 

"H.  K.,"  Yoimr-itowii,  Ohio. — "Is  it  correct 
tliat  it  is  no  longer  customary  in  parliamentary 
procedure  to  second  a  motion?" 

Every  motion  before  it  can  be  brought  before 
a  parliamentary  body  for  discussion  mtist  have  a 
mover  and  seconder. 
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The  Standard  Spark 
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How  carefully  do  you  buy  spark  plugs? 

Do  you  take  the  tirst  plug  the  dealer  offers  or  do  you 
demand  and  get  AC's? 

One  plug  may  look  as  good  as  another  to  the  un- 
trained eye,  but  there  is  a  big  difference,  as  any  en- 
gineer will  tell  you. 

Year  after  year  the  manufacturers  of  the  costliest  cars, 
trucks  and  tractors  specify  AC  Spark  Plugs  for  stand- 
ard factory  equipment. 

Racing  drivers,  speed-boat  pilots,  and  aviators  also 
swear  by  these  plugs,  and  most  records  of  speed, 
endurance  and  altitude  have  been  made  with  AC- 
equipped  engines. 

AC  Spark  Plugs  are  probably  standard  equipment 
on  your  car.  But  no  matter  what  car  you  drive  there 
is  an  AC  Plug  specially  designed  for  it. 

It  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  get  the  exact  plug  for 
your  engme.  All  reliable  dealers  handle  the  complete 
AC  line,  and  can  promptly  supply  you  with  the  plugs 
you  ought  to  have. 

Next  time  you  buy  spark  plugs  be  sure  you  ask  for  _ 
AC,  The  Standard  Spark  Plug  of  the  World. 

Champion  Ignition  Company,  FLINT,  rj}((ichtgan 

U.   S.  Pat.  No.  1.135,727,    April    13.   1915,     U.  S.  Pat     No.   1.216,139. 
Feb.  13.  1917.  Oth.r    Patents  Pending 
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These  Manufacturers  Use  AC  Spark  Plugs  for  Factory  Equipment 


PASSENGER 

Ace 

Alsace 

Ambassador 

Anderson 

Appersofi 

Bell 

Bellanger  Fr«r«« 

(France) 
Birch 


Bour-Davls 

Buic'k 

Cadillac 

Case 

Chalmers 

Chandler 

Chevrolet 

Cleveland 

Cole 

Comet 

Commonwaalth 

Daniels 

Davis 


Dodge  Brothers 

Dort 

Du  Pont 

Essex 

Gray  Dort  (  Can.) 

Hanover 

Hanson  Sis 

Hatfield 

Ha.vnes 

Hudson 

Hupmoblle 

iackson 

Kenworthy 


Kissel  Kar 
LaFayette 
Leach  Power-Plus 

Six 
Liberty 
Locomobile 
London  Six  (Can  ) 
Lorraine 
Malbohm 
Marmon 
Maxwell 
McFarlan 
McLaughlin  (Can.) 


Meteor 

Mitchell 

Mollcr 

Monroe 

Na.sh 

National 

Nelson 

Noma 

Oakland 

Ofiren 

Old.smohlle 

Overland 

Packard 

Paige 

Pan 

Pan-American 

Paterson 

Pierce-Arrow 

Pilot 

Porter 

Premier 

Kangcr 

Uco 

Re  Vere 

Koamer 

Rock  Falls 

R  &  V  Knirthf 

Saxon 

Scripps-Booth 

Seneca 

Sheridan 

Standard  Eight 

Steams-Knight 

Stewart 

Tarklngton 

Texan 

Vogue 

\N  ashington 

Westcott 

Wills  Sainto  Claire 

Willys- Knight 

Yellow  Cab 


COMMERCIAL 

Ace 

Acme 

Ahrens  Fox  Fire  Trucks 

Ajax 

Apex 

Atco 

Available 

Avery 

Bell 

Betz 

Bollstrom 

Bridgeport 

Brinton 

Brockway 

Buffalo 

Chevrolet 

Chicago 

Clark  Tructractor 

Collier 

Comet 

Corbltt 

Dart 

Defiance 

Den  by 

Dependable 

Diamond  T 

Diehl 

Dodge  Brothers 

Duty 

Fargo 

Federal 

Fulton 

F-W-D 

Gary 

Giant 

Golden  West 

G  &  J  (Canada) 

G.  M.  C 

Hahn 

Hall 

Harvey 

Hendrlck<.on 

Hewitt -Ludlow 

Highway-KnlSht 

Hurlburt 

Huron 

H.  R,  L 

Independent 

Italia 

Kalamazoo 

Kara  van 

Kearns 

Keystone 

Kissel 

Klelber 

Klemm 

Koehler 

Low -Bed 

L.  M.C 

Maccar 

Master 

Maxim 

Menominee 

Moreland 

Napoleon 

Nash 

Nelson  -LeMoon 

Netco 

Noble 

Ogden 

Old  Reliable 

Oldsmobile 

Oshkosh 

O.  K. 

Packard 

Paige 

Parker 

Patriot 

Pierce-Arrow 

Pioneer 

PIctsburghcr 

Kanger 

Reo 

Republic; 

Riker 

Robinson  Fire  App. 

Rock  Falls 

Rowe. 

St.  Cloud 

Samson 

.Sandovt 

Sanford 

Seneca 

Shaw 

Siiinal 

Sterline 

Stewart 

Stoughton 

Sullivan 

Super 

Texan 

Tiffin 

Titan 

Tower 

Triumph 

Twin  Citv 

United 

Uc«us 

Vim 


Wachusett 

Walter 

Ward-La  Franc* 

Watson 

White 

White  Hickory 

Wichita 

Wilson 

Witt-Will 


MOTORCYCLES 

Briggs-Stratton 
Motor  Wheel 
F.xcelsior 
Henderson 
Johnson  Motor  Wheel 

TRACTORS~ 

Advance-Rutncly 

.\ro 

A  &T 

Bates  Steel  Mule 

Boring 

Buffalo 

Bullock  CrccplnA- 

Grlp 
Case 
Comet 
Dart 

Do-It-All 
Eagle 
Flour  City 
Franklin 
Hart-Parr 
Holt 
Howell 
Knox 
La  Crossa 
l.auson 
Linn  Road 
Lombard 
Minneapolis 
New  Britain 
Oldsmar  Garden 
Pioneer 
Royer 
Samson 

Sawyer-Massey  (Can.) 
Shawnee 
Spry  Wheel 
Stockton 
Tioga 

Topp-Stewart 
Town  send 
Triumph 

Turner -Simplicity 
Ursus 
Wetmore 

ENGINES  ~~ 

.\dco 

Associated 

Bessemer  Gaso-Kero 

Buda 

Capitol 

Continental 

Curtiss 

Doman 

Duesenberg 

Eclipse 

Fairfield 

Fairmont  Railway 

Falls 

FrlstHe 

Galloway 

Gray 

G.  B.  S 

Hall-Scott 

Herschell-Spillmati 

.1.  V.  B,  Marine 

Knox 

Lathrop  Marine 

Lawrence- Aero 

Milwaukee  Gasolene 

Locomotives 
Minneapolis 
Pittsburgh  Model 
Red  Wing  Thorobred 
Roberts 
Scripps 
Speedway 
Straubel 
Union  Marine 
Van  Blerck 
H.  J.  Walker 
Waterman  Marios 
Weber 

Weidely  Bulldog 
Wisconsin 
Woolery 
W.  S.  M. 


LIGHTING 

C.  Y.  C. 

Daytonlitc 

Delco-Light 

Dynelectric 

Electrlon 

Fairbanks 

Genco  Light 

Globe  Light  &  Power 

Lalley-Llght 

Lucolite 

Matthews 

Me.verllte 

Nan-Ki-Vel 

Northlite 

Owens  Light  &  Power 

Perfection 

Powerlite 

Roco 

.Swarti 

United 

Wesco 

MLSCEt^LAISIEOUS 

Austin  Mfg.  Co. 
Barber -Greene 

Conveyors 
Burton  Locomotive* 
Domestic  Engine  & 

Pump  Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand  Air 

Compressors 
Koehring  Road 

Pavers 
Maytag  Washing 

Machines 
Mudge  Railway  Cars 
P  &  H  Excavators 
Sullivan  Portable  Alf 

Compressors 
Vaughan  Drag  SaW9 
Wade  Drag  Saw* 
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After  The  Purchase  Price-Dependability 
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Dodge  Brothers  have  never  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that  dependabil- 
ity mus.t  be  included  in  the  pur- 
chase price  of  their  car 

Because  of  its  dependability,  the 
United  States  Government  offic- 
ially selected  this  car,  without 
solicitation,  for  the  strenuous 
service  which  the  battlefields  of 
France  demanded 

Dodge  Brothers  will  continue  to 
build  their  car  so  well,  that  it  will 
always  be  dependable  and  the 
purchase  price  will  be  as  nearly 
as    possible   the   last   expenditure 


\ 


y 


\ 


\ 


DoDBE  Brothers.  Detroit 
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